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PKEFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITIOJN. 


The SciHNTinc and Literary Treasury was subjected a few years ago to a 
thorough revision, when not only were all the principal articles rewritten, 
but upwards of fifteen hundred new articles were supplied. So large, in 
fact, were the alterations that it might be considered rather a new l)ook 
than a new*^ition. An attempt was then made to impress upon the work 
a more exact and scientific character than j^receding editions had pretended 
to, whilst its utility as a dictionary for popular reference was steadily kept 
in view. 

The present edition has been enlarged by adding a Supplement of fifty- 
one pages, comprising upwards of six hundred articles. It is hoped that 
this considerable extension will materially increase the usefulness of the 
work and help to maintain its i)opular character. 
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A ABACUS 


A Is the first letter, and the first vowel, of month of the civil year, and the 6th of the 
the alphabet In every known language, ecclesiastical. In the Syriac calendar, it Is 
except the Amarlc, a dialect of the Ethiopic, the last of the summer i^ontbs. 
and the Bunlc ; and Is used either as a word, A'BACA, or Manilla HempCsee Mubaoeae, 

an abbreviation, or a sign. If pronounced Pibrhs]. 

open, as In father. It Is the simplest and ABACIS'OIJB (^abakiskoa, the dim. of 
easiest of all sounds; the first, in fact, ahoa;, a slab: I7r.), In Ancient Architecture, 
uttered by human l)elng8 In their most In- one of the square compartments of Mosaic 
fan tile state, serving to express many and pavements. 

oven opposite emotions, according to the ABACK', In Nautical language, the posl- 
mode In which it Is uttered. A has there- tlon of the sails when they are flattened 
fore, perhaps, had the first place in the against the mast by a change of wind or 
alphabet assigned to It. In the English alteration In the ship’s course. The sails 
language. It has four dlfllerent sounds are sometimes laid aback, for the purpose 
the long slefid|r English, as in fate\ the of avoiding a sudden danger, 
long Italian, as In /or ; the broad German, A'BACUS {abax, a slab : Or.), a sort of cup 
as In fall’, and the short Italian, as in fat. hoard or bufifet tised by the Romans, and 
Most other modem langixages want the which in times of great luxury was plated 
slender English sound. Among the Greeks with gold. — Abacus, In Architecture, the 
and Romans, A was used as an arithmetical superior or crowning member of the capl tal 
sign : by the former for 1 ; by the latter for uf a column. It Is Intended to give breadth 
600, or, with a stroke over It, for 5000. The to the top of the shaft, and afford a larger 
Romans employed It very frequently as an surface for the reception of the architrave, 
abbreviation also, which practice we still In the Corinthian order, at least. It was ai 
retain : thus A.B. ArHnm Baccalaureus, Bar first intended to represent a square tile laid 
chClor of Arts; A.C. Ante ChrUtum, before over a basket; and It still retains Its orl- 
Chrlst; A.D.An?ioBomim, Intheyearof our glnal form in the Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic 
Lord; A.H. Anno Hegira, In the year of the orders, but in the Corinthian and Compo- 
Heglra; A.M. Anno Jfund/, in the year of the site. Its tout sides or faces are arched In- 
wo]^ ; Ante Meridiem, before noon ; Artium wards, having a rose or some otheromament 
Master, Master of Arts ; A.TJ. Anno Urbis, In the middle of the curves, and Its comers 

In the year of the City ; AU.O. Anno Urbis are cut off. Abacus, In Arithmetic, an 

Condita, In the year from the building of ancient Instrument for facilitating ope- 

Rorae ; 4 ec. A, a, or aa, in Medical pre- rations: still used in teaching. Its form Is 

sciiptlons. Is put tor ana, or equal parts of various : that employed by the Greeks was 

each. A, In Mnslc, Is the sixth note in an oblong frame, oavlng wires stretched 

the diatonic scale ; in Algebraic notation It across It, and perforated beads or Ivory 
usually aenotes. like the other early letters halls were strung on the wires. In that 
of the alphabet, a known quantity ; Ilk Logic, used by the Romans, counters were slid 
an universal affirmative proposition; in along grooves. Bat that most generally 
Heraldry, the deader ehie/, or chief point In adopted In Europe, Is made by drawing 
an escutcheon ; and It Is the first of the parallel lines or fixing wires, distant from 
dominical letters In the calendar. each other at least twice the diameter of a 

AARD'VARK (earth-hog : Jhit.), the Oryc- counter or ball. The latter, placed on the 
teropus OapenaU, an animal common In lowest line, slgnifles 1 ; on the second, 10 ; 
Southern Africa, which feeds entirely upon on the third, 100 ; on the fourth, 1000 ; and so 
ants, aniils remarkable for the facility with on. TheOhlneseabacus, termed a iStoan-pan, 
which ItT>urrow8 deep In the earth to avoid has wires like that of the Greeks. The aba- 
Its pursuers, and for the instinct It dls- cus was much used in Europe during the 
plays in securing its Insect prey. It bears middle ages : but, instead of lines or wires, 
a closer relation to the araiadlllos than the It had a covering of cloth chequered, that 
ant-eaters,wlth which It was formerly asso- is, disposed In squares; and on these the 
elated. counters were placed. The term JBxchequer 

AB, In the Hebrew calenda# the 11th Is derived from the use of this chequered 
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square In calculation. The very words 
employed In Greek and Latin to express 
calctilatton Indicate the means anciently 
used In aid of that process. Psephizo, I calcu- 
late iOr.), Is derived from paephos, a pebble ; 
and (Mleutt), I calculate (Lot), from eaUiulua, 
a pebble. There were also other Inventions 
similarly denominated: thus the Abacus 
Pythaqobious, a multiplication table In- 
vented by Pythagoras ; and the Abacus Lo- 
eiSTioUB.arectangled t riangle, whose sides, 
forming the right angle, contain all the 
numbers from 1 to 80, and its area the pro- 
ducts of each two of the opposite numbers. 
This Is also called a canon of acxagesimala. 

Abacus {abak, sand : PhCBn,\ among 

ancient mathematicians, was a table strewed 
over with dust or sand, on which they drew 
their figures. 

ABAFT', or AFT, in Nautical language, 
towards the stern : thus, abaft the main 
I mast means, between the mainmast and the 
stern. 

A B ATE'MENT (abattre, to pull down : Fr.), 
in Law, a term variously applied. The 
abatement of a nuisance means Its forcible 

removal. A plea in abatement In an 

action at law, is a plea showing matter for : 
quashing the declaration. A suit in chan- 

cery Is said to abate when, In consequence 
of some event subsequent to its institu- 
tion, such as the death of a party whose 
interest is not terminated by his death, 
there is no person before the court by 
whom or against whom the suit can be 
prosecuted, — A batbubvt, in Heraldry, 
something added to a coat of anns, in order 
to lesson its true dignity, and point out some 
imperfection or stain in the character of 
the person who bears It, The Boston, which 
indicates bastardy. Is the only abatement 
now used. It consists of a line drawn from 
the left or ainister corner of the top of the 
shield, to the lower part of the opposite side, 
but not quite down to the circumference ; 
It is therefore part of a Bend-sinister. 

A'BATIS (Fr.), trees cut down and laid 
with their branches turned towards the 
enemy, so as to form a defence for troops 
stationed behind them. 

AB AT'TOIR (a&a«re,to knock down : Fr.), 
the name given by the French to the public 
slaughter-houses established in Paris by a 
decree of Napoleon, In order that the cattle 
should not be driven through the capital, to 
the annoyance and danger of the Inhabi- 
tants. These large buildings consist of 
slaughter-rooms, built of stone, with every 
arrangement for cleanliness, dec., and of ox 
and sheep pena 

AB'BB' (an abbot : Fr.). Before the French 
Revolution, the term abbi designated a very 
numerous class, who, from their name, 
should be superiors of abbeys, but who bad 
little or no connection with the church ; 
they followed a course of theological study, 
in hopes that the king would confer on 
them part of the revenues of a monastery. 
When this was done. It was on condition of 
their taking orders within a year after their 
preferment : a clause not always observed. 
They were engaged in every kind of lite- 
rary occupation, and exerted an Important 
influenee on the character of the country. 

IL 


There was scarcely a family of distinction 
in Prance In which an abbe was not found 
as a familiar friend and spiritual advlssr. 

AB'BBSS, the superior of a nunnery, or 
Other religious community of women. She 
has the same authority as an abbot, but can- 
not exercise any spiritual function. 

AB'BEY (abbaie: Fr.), a religious house 
governed by a superior, under the title of an 
abbot or abbess. The term was often applied, 
also, to the church attached to the estab- 
lishment. Many of the abbeys of England, 
after their dissolution under Henry Vllk, 
were changed Into cathedrals. Those dis- 
solved by that king had a yearly revenue, 
which has been estimated at 2,858,000{. ; an 
almost Incredible sura, considering tho^ 
value of money In those days. * 

AB'BOT (abbas : Lat. ; from abba, father : 
Heb.) denotes the hejid of a monastery of 
men. Prf)m an early period abbots were In 
tlie habit of taking holy orders, that they 
might be quallfled to exercise the ministe- 
rial offleo for the monks. Strictly speaking, 
an abbot should be superior to a prior, the 
latter being In many cases appointed by the 
former to take charge of a lesser establish- 
ment. But the distinction is not always 
observed. Abbots, though having supremo 
power in their monasteries, were ori^nally 
subject to the bishops of the dioceses in 
which their convents were situated; but 
they gradually, to a great extent, threw off 
this subjection, assuming the authority' and 
insignia of the episcopal oqjcd, and taking 
their seats In councils : hence the mitred 
and crozlered abbots. Anciently the cere- 
njony of creating an abbot consisted in 
clothing him with the habit called cuculla, 
or cewl, putting the pastoral staff into hts j 
hand, and the shoes called pedalea on bis | 
feet ; but at present it is only a simple be- 
nediction. It was because certain ab- 

bots and priors In England, in right of 
their monasteries, held lauds of the crown, 
for which they owed military service, that 
they obtained the title of lords, and were 
summoned, as barons, to parliament. 
Twenty-six mitred abbots and two priors 
sat in tho House of Lords In the relR& of 
Henry VIII. ^ 

ABBREVIA'TION (abbreviatio, from nh- 
brevio, I shorten : Lat), a contracted man- 
ner of writing words so as to retain, In 
most cases, no more than the initial letters. 
Such abbreviations were in common use 
with the Romans, as they are with us, to 
save time and space. [For the m^t usual 
al>breviatlODB, see the different letters,] 

Adbkbviation, in Music. One dash 

I through the stem of a minim or crotchet, 
or under a semibreve, converts It Into as 
many quavers as it is equal to in time; two 
dashes into semiquavers ; three Into demi- 
semiquavers ; and so on. When minims 
are connected together like quavers, semi- 
quavers, &c., they are to be reputed as 
many times as If they were reduc^to such 
notes. An oblique dash through the Snd, 
Srd, and 4th lines after an arpeggio, sign! 
fies that it Is to be repeated ; for quavers, a 
single dash being used ; for semiquavers, a 
double on^and so on. 

ABBIOA^ION (abdicatio, from abdico, I 
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abdicate : LaL), strlotlj speaking, is the from that really occupied by the star. 

resignation of a dignity, particularly a regal A bbekatiok, in Optics, a deviation of the 

one. The abdication of the emperor rays of light when refracted by a lens or 

Charles V., In 1556, and that of Napoleon at reflected by a speculum, In consequence of 
Fontainebleau, In 1814, are the two most re- which they are prevented from meeting In 
markable instances of abdication In modem the same point. Aberrations are of two 
times. kinds, one arising from the figure of the re- 

ABDOrMEN (LaL, from a5do, I conceal: fleeting or refracting body, the other from 
Lat), that part of the body which Is usually the unequal refranglblllty of the different 
called the belly. It contains the viscera coloured rays which, united together, con- 
more or 1«88 Immediately connected with stitute lohite light, and which, being sepa- { 
digestion, and the kidneys which secrete rated by the lens, give rise to the produc- 1 
the urine. By anatomists the abdomen Is tlon of colours. 

divided Into three anterior regions, viz. the ABETTOR (dbedan, to Incite. Smc.., In 
epigastric, or upper one ; the umMUcal, or Law, a person who advises or encourages 
middle one; and the hypogastric, or lower another to the commission of a crime. If 
Ane : there Is also ono posterior region, present at its perpetration, he is treated as 
called the regio lumbaris. a principal ; if absent, as an accessory before 

ABDOMINA'TjES (abdomen, the belly: the fact. The abettors of almost all felonies, 
Lat), a sub-order of malacopterygian flsbes, whether present or absent, are considered 
so named from having the ventral fins as guilty as the actual felon. [See AcoRS- 
placed on the abdomen at a distance from bory.] 

the pectoral flns. The salmon, trout, her- ABETANOE (beyer, to expect : Norm, 
ring, pike, carp, and many other freshwater Pr.), In Law, the expectancy of an estate or 
fishes, fail Into this suborder. possession : thus, If lands be granted to one 

ABDUCTION (abdtico, I lead away : Lat), person for life, with reversion to the heirs 
the crime of unlawfully taking away, either of another, the reversion remains In abey- 
by force, fraud, or persuasion, the person ance until the death of that other, since a 
of another. The al)ductlon of a child under living person can have no heirs, A peerage 
ten years of age Is felony; If she is older, descending to co-heiresses Is In abeyance, 
but has proi>erty, or is presumed to be en- It Is a fixed principle of law, that the fee- ; 
titled to It, and Is taken away for the purpose simple of all lands Is In somebody, or else 
of marriage or defilement. It Is also felony; In abesrance. 

If she Is on de» sateen years of age, taking AB'IB (an ear of corn; ffeb.), the first ; 
her from the prdiection of her parents Is a month of the Hebrew ecclesiastical year. ; 
misdemeanour. It contains parts of our March and April. 

ABDUCTOR (same deriv.). In Anatomy, The Chaldee name of Nison is now usually ; 
a name given to several muscles, on ao- given to this month. | 

count of tholr serving to open or draw A'BIES (a fir-tree ; Lat), in Botany, a | 
backwards the parts into which they are genus of coniferous trees. Including uevoral 
Inserted. species of fir. 

ABB'LIANS, or A'BBLITBS, a Christian ABJURATION (abjuro, I deny on oath : 
sect, who, while they enjoined matrimony. Lot.), a forswearing or renouncing by oath, 
prescribed perfect continence in tbat state, In old law. It signified a sworn banishment, | 
after the pretended example of Abel, or an oath taken to forsake the realm for 
whence the name. ever : In Its modem and now more usual 

ABBLMOS'CHUS, the seed of an Egyptian signification, it applies to persons and doo- | 
plant, nat. order Malvaceat, which resembles trines only. ■ 

musk In its perfume, and Is used by the ABLACTATION (ablado, I wean: Lat), [ 
AraHmns in their coffee. a sort of Ingrafting of trees, in which tlie | 

A'BER, a Celtic term, signifying the graft is left on Its proper stock until it 
mouth of a river : as Aberdeen, the mouth Is fully Incorporated with the new stock ; I 
of the Dee. when cut off. It is, as It were, weaned from ! 

ABERRATION (aberratio, from aberro, I the tree. I 

wander away: Lat), In Astronomy, an ap- AB'LUBNTS «tbluo,l wash away: Lat), i 
parent mt^ion of the fixed stars occasion^ diluting medicines, or such as dissolve, and | 
by the pr(%re88ive motion of light and the carry off impurities from any part of the 
m otlon of the earth In 1 ts orbit. If thq^rth body. 

were at rest, or If llglit travelled Instanta- ABLUTION (same deriv.), a rel^ous 
neously from a star to the observer, the star washing of the body, still used by the llirks j 
would be seen In Its true place. But neither and Ma^omedans. It originated In the I 
Is the case ; for while the ray of light Is obvious necessity of practising cleanliness i 
passing to the observer, the earth Is moving for the prevention of diseases In hot ; 
in its orbit. The effect of this Is the same countries, for which purpose It was con- | 
as if the ray obeyed two impulses making stltuted a sacred rite; and by an easy tran 
an angle '^th each other, one in a direction sitlon, the purity of the body was made to ! 
from the ftar to the observqy, and the other typify the purity of the soul. 

In a direction opposite to the earth’s motion ABNOR'MAL (ab, from norma, a rule: 
on its axis; In which case, according to La(.},that which Is Irregular, or a deviation 
the ordinary mechanical laws, the result from the usual plain 
Would be the same as that of an Impulse in ABOARD', in Nautical language, within 
the direction of neither of the original Ira- a ship. Also, when a vessel gets entangled : 
pulses, bnt compounded of both, aiM the ray in anotherjt Is said to be aboard of it, ! 
would seem to come from a p^or different ^BOMA^US, the fourth stomach •< : 
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raminatlng Animals, in which the prooees 
of digestion Is effected. 

ABORT*OBKBS {ab origin*, from the be- 
^nnlug : Lot.), a name given to the original 
inhabitants of any country, or those oo- 
eupylng It when it first became known, and 
of whose origin nothing certainr has been 
ascertained. 

ABORTION (abortio, from aborior, I pe- 
rish : Lot), In a JUntraUve sense, any pro- 
duction that does not come to maturity, or 
any design or project which falls before It 

la properly completed. In Medicine, the 

unnatural expulsion of the fmtus after the 
sixth week and before the sixth month of 
pregnancy. Before the sixth week It is 
termed a miscarriage, and after the sixth 
month K premature labour. 

ABOnT% in Nautical language, the sltuar 
tion of a ship Immediately after she has 

tacked. About ship, an order to the 

crew to prepare for tacking. 

AB'RACADAB'RA, a tenn of incantation 
formerly used as a spell, and worn about 
the neck as a charm against several diseases, 
particularly fever. 

ABRA'SION (abrade, I scrape off; LaL), 
in Medicine, the corroding or wearing, by 
sharp and acrimonious humours or medi- 
cines. 

ABRA'XAS, or ABRASAX', the name of 
the angelic Prince whom Basllldes of Alex- 
andria, the chief of the Egyptian Gkostios, 
supposed to have been set over 385 heavens, 
each peopled with Its own order of angels. 
The word was probably Egyptian, and em- 
ployed by Basllldes when he found that if 
written In Greek the letters made up the 

number 385. Abkaxas or Abuasax 

Stoxss are gems, sometimes called Oommee 
Basilidiance, found in Egypt, upon which 
are represented the human body with the 
head of a cat and the feet of a reptile. The 
name of Abrasax stone Is, In modem times, 
applied to a variety of gems that exhibit 
enigmatical compositions. 

ABREAST', In Nautical language, a term 
applied to two or more ships, when ranged 
side by side. A ship is said to be abreast of 
a place when opposite to It. 

ABREU'VOIR {Fr.), a watering-place, or 
any place dug for retaining water, as In 
camps. 

ABRIDG'MENT (ahriger, to abridge : 
Fr.), a contraction which brings the con- 
tents of a book within a short compass. 
The art of abridging well consists in taking 
only what is material and substantial, and 
rejecting all superfluities, whether of sen- 
timent or style. In this light, abridgments 
are eminently serviceable to all whose occu- 
pations prevent them from devoting much 
time to literary pursuits. To abridge well 
regulres a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Montesquieu says, * Tacitus abridged 
aIL because he knew all' 

AJB'SOESS {abscedo, I go away from ; 
Lot), In Medicine, an Inflammatory tumour 
containing puraient matter. 

ABSOIS'SA (abseindo, I cut off : Lot.), In j 
Geometry, one of two lines, by which is 1 
measured the distance of a point, whose i 
position la required to be ascertained, from I 
two given intersecting Unee, the othei^of | 


the two first mentioned linea being called 
the ordinate. The point and the two given 
llnee, which to facili tate the nvostlfatlon 
are nsually aseumed to be at rlglit angles 
to each other, must be on the same plane. 
The abscissa and the ordinate form the 
coordinates, which being known, the po- 
sition of the point Is known. The point of 
Intersection of the two given lines Is called 
the origin. 

ABSOIB'SION (abscissio, tro% same de- 
rlv.), ill Rhetoric, a figure of speech by 
which the speaker stops short, leaving bis 
hearers to draw their own Inferences from 

the facts he has stated. In Astronomy, 

the cutting off the light of a planet, by an- 
other outstripping It and reaching a thlrt| 
planet before It. 

ABSENTEE' (absens, absent : Lot.), a 
word of modem times applied to land- 
owners and capitalists who expend their 
Incomes In another country. 

ABSINTHINE (absinthium, wormwood : 
Lat.), the bitter principle of wormwood. 

ABSOLUTION {absoliUio, from absolutus, 
freed from : Lot.), a religions ceremony of 
the church of Rome, in which the priest 
uses the formula ' Ego te absolvo a peccatls 
tills.’ I absolve thee from thy sins. The 
Council of Trent asserted that the priest 
has power of himself to absolve from sin. 
But this, it is said, is subject to the repent- 
ance of the individual and his submission 
to the requisite penance. fathers of 
the Protestant church rofintain that God 
alone can forgive and deliver from sin ; and 
that A judicial power over the souls of Oh rls- 
tlans Is confeiTOd neither on priests nor on 
teaciiers. 

AB'SOLUTISM, in Theology, a doctrine 
ascribed to the Calvinists, according to 
which God Is supposed to act from mere 
pleasure in regard to the salvation of man- 
kind. Absolutism is the grand obstacle to 
an union between the Lutherans and Oal- 
vinfsts. In Politics, a power in the su- 

preme head of the state above the control 
of law, to act according to his own will in 
the government of the people. 

ABSOR'BBNTS (absorbeo, I swallow up: 
Lot.), In Medicine, calcareous earths, or 
other substances which remove acids from 
the stomach. 

ABSOR'BENT VESSELS, or ABSORB- 
ENTS, In Anatomy, extremely minute and 
numerous vessels opening on various parts 
of the body. Those on the undcBsurface of 
the jailer intestines are termed lacteal 
absorbents, or lacteale, their office being to 
absorb the digested elements or chyle, 
that It may be mixed with the blood. The 
lymphatic absorbents, or lymphatics, take up 
a transparent Bubstanc.e, lymph, and are 
found In great abundance opening on the 
skin. Every part of the body has lympha- 
tics, by which waste particles are absorbed 

and removed. In Botany, th* fibres of 

the roots of plants, which draw nourishment 
from the surrounding earth, aro sometimes 
termed absorbents. 

ABSORPTION (absorptio, from same 
deriv.), in Physiology, the conveyance to 
the cirofftatlng organs of a due supply of 
materULi to^ the growth and support of the 
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•ystem ; ud remoral, by tlie same means, 
of deqjygd useless portions. 

ABOTBB'GBNTS (abatergeo, 1 wipe away : 
Lat), In Medicine, substances used to 
cleanse tbe body from those Impurities 
which are not to be removed by simple 
abluents. 

AB'STINBNOB (absHnmtia^ from o6- 
tUneo, 1 abstain : Lot.), in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, the refraining from the use 
of certain tiinds of food, such as meat, eggs, 
milk, 4;c., which are forbidden to members 
of that church on particular days. It dif- 
fers from fasting, which is a refraining 
from all kinds of fotjd during a certain 
period. 

• AB'STRAOT iabstractiiB, from abgtrdho, I 
withdraw from ; XoA), a concise but gene- 
ral view, or analysis, of some large work ; 
In which sense it differs from an abridgment 
} only by Its being shorter, and by its entering 

1 less minutely into particulars ; and from an 
txtract, as this last is some part or passage 
of the work. 

ABSTRACTION (abstraetto, from same). 
In Logic, that operation of the mind by 
which. In contemplating an object. It at- 
tends to some circumstances or aualitlos 
belonging to It, to the exclusion of ail 
others. This faculty enables ns to gene- 
ralize, and is directly opposed to amipoai- 
tion. By the latter, we consider those things 
together, wljlch, in reality, are not joined 
In any one existence : by abstraction, we 

1 consider those tilings separately and apart, 

which. In reality, do not exist apart. 

Abstiuotioh, in Its passive sense, implies 
occupation with one's own thoughts, to tbe 
exclusion of external objects. 

ABSUR'DUM,REDtIOTIO AD (reduction 
to an absurdity : Lot,}, a mode of demon- 
stration in which the truth of a proposition 
Is established, not by direct proof, but by 
showing that the contrary is absurd, or 
imposswle. 

ABUT'MENTS (abouHr, to abnt ; JV.), the 
oxtromities of any body adjoining another, 
as the extremities of a bridge resting on 
the banks or sides of a river. Also the 
juncHons or meetings of two pieces of 
timber. 

ABYSS' iabuesoa, bottomless : Or.), any 
very deep place. 

ACA'CIA (akakia ; 6r.), In Botany, agenus 
of legnminons trees, or shrubby plants, of 
which several hundred species are known 
to botanllts. They bear white, red, or yel- 
low flowers, and their leaves are frequently 
elegantly pinnate. Some of them yield 
Onm Aralric, Chum Senegal and Catechu; and 
the bark of others afl^ords a large quantity 
of tannin. They abound In Australia and 
In Africa. Most of the Australian species , 
do not bear true leaves (except when very j 
young), but have In their place flattened 
leaf-stalks, termed by botanists phyllodia, \ 

which ai# green and simulate leaves ! 

Aoaoia, In the Materia Mcdica, Is the 
inspissated juice of the pods of the Mimosa 1 
Nilotica of Llnnssns. 

ACADEM'IOS (ocademicus, relating to the 
Amdemy : L<st.), certain philosophers who 
fidlowed the doctrine of Socrates apd Plato, 
*ie to the uncertainty of knowledge and the 

incomprehensibility of truth. Socrates is 
said by some to have declared that * all he 
knew was, that he know nothing and It Is 
certain that, in giving Instmctlon, he com- 
menced by professing the limited amount 
of hnman knowledge Those among the 
ancients who embraced the system of Plato, 
were called Aeodemief, and were divided 
into a number of sectA Those who have 
done so since the restoration of learolng, 
bare called themselves PlatonUts. 

AOAD'EMY (AkademlOu a public g:ymnir 
slum at Athens ; Or.), In Grecian Antiquity, 
a place in one of the suburbs of Athens, 
where there was a school for gymnastic 
exercises. It took Its name from Academus, 
an Athenian, who is said to have resided 
there. Clmon, the Athenian generai,became 
its owner about 4fi0 b.o., atid adorned the 
place with fountains and statueA He be- 
queathed the garden to the public, and Ic 
then became the resort of the lovers of 
philosophy. Socrates was wont to repair 
ttilther, but its greatest celebrity arose 
from Its being the place In which Plato 
taught. AOADBmr, in the modem accep- 

tation, Is a society of persous united for the 
pursuit of some objects of study and appli- 
cation, as the Royal Academy of Arts of 
London, tbe French Academy, the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, &c. Tlie 
first institution resembling an Academy, 
of which there is any account, was asuclety 
formed at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter. 
The first academy of science, in modern 
times, was established at Naples, by Bap- 
tista Porta, In 1660 ; but it was abolished by 
papal Interdict. Prom the beginning of tbe 
17th century, academies became very nu- 
merous In Italy ; and, after some time, they 
spread Into other countries, 

ACALB'PH.® (akaliphi, a nettle: Or.), In 
2k>o}ogy, a class in the 8Ui>-kingdom Badiata, 
composed of animals which have the power 
of stinging the skin when applied to it; 
whence the name. The jelly-fishes, tbe sea- 
nettles, and tbe Portuguese man-of-war 
belong to this class. Some of the jelly- 
fishes move by contractions of tbe disk ; 
others by means of bands of cilia. The tribe 
to which the Portuguese man-of-war be- 
longs are simply driven about by the wind. 

ACANTHA'CEuE (akantha, a tbom : Gr.}, 
a natural order of plants growing chiefly 
within the tropics, and Including several 
beautiful species cultivated in our hot- 
houses. Tlte genem, Thunbergia, Justicia, 
liuellia, Aphelandra, &c., as well as the 
European aqakthitb, belong to the order. 

ACANTHOPflIS (oAontAu, a thorn; and 
opAU, a serpent : Or.), a genus of small veno- 
mous serpents, distinguished by a horny 
spine at the end of the tail. One species is 
Australian, and considered the most veno- 
mous serpent in the country. 

ACANTHOPTERY'GII {akanihd, a thorn ; 
and ptervx, a wing : Or.), an order of fishes 
characterized by having spines In some of 
the fins, and the pharyngeal bones separate. 
The perch, red mullet, gurnard, mackerel, 
and other well-known fishes belong to tbit 
order. 

ACANTHU'RUS (akantha, a thorn ; and 
lo^a, a tall: Or.), a genus of herbivorous 
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ftshes found in tropical seaB, the species of 
which have a strong movable spine on 
each side of the tail 

ACANTHUS {aJuaUhoa^ the acanthus t 
OrX in Arohiteoture, an ornament repre* 
senting the leaves of the acanthus, or herb 
bear’s foot; principally employed In the 
Corinthian and Composite capitals. 

A'CA&UB {akarit a mite : Or.), In Zoolog}', 
a genus of Insec.ts aUled to the spiders and 
Included In the order Araohkioa. The 
cheese mite is an Aoarus. 

AOAT'ALEPSY {akatalfpHa, Incompre- 
henslblenesB : Or.), among ancient Philoso- 
phers, the Impossibility of comprehending 
something ; uncertainty In science. 

ACATHOL'IOl (a, not ; and katholikoa, ca- 
tholic : Or.), the name by which Protestants 
are distinguished by some Roman Catholic 
writers. 

ACAU^LOSE or ACAU'LOUS i,dkaidoa: 
from a, not ; and kaiUoa, a stem ; Or.), among 
Botanists, a term used for such plants os 
have no stem. 

ACOBLERATION iaceal&raMo, from oc- 
celero, I hasten : LaL), In Mechanics, the in- 
crease of velocity In a moving body. Ac- 
celerate motion is that which continually 
receives fresh accessions of velocity, and is 
either uniformly or variably accelerated. 
It is produced by some force which conr 
tiiiuea to act. When it is uniformly acce- 
lerated, the Increments of velocity produced 
in equal times are equal. Gravity furnishes 
ns with an example of a uniformly accele- 
rating force. If, under the Influence of such 
a force, a body moves through a certain 
distance In the first second, It will move 
through three times that distance in the 
next second, through five times that dis- 
tance In the third second, and so on ; and, 
during any number of seconds. It wilt move 
through the distance traversed In the first 
second, multiplied by the square of that 

number. Ac^obleratiov, in Astronomy, 

is applied to express the Increase of the 
mean angular velocity of the moon, which 
causes the time of her mean periodic revo- 
lution to be a little shorter than It was 
many centuries ago; also to the increase 
of the velocity of a planet In moving from 
the apogee to the perigee of its orbit : and 
to the apparent greater diurnal motion of 
the fixed stars than of the sun, whose ap- 
parent motion round the earth each day is j 
retarded by his apparent motion in the op- 
posite direction, due to his apparent annual 
revolution in the heavens. 

AO'OBNT {acoentua: from ad, to; and 
eantua, a tone : ZaL), a modification of the 
voice in prononnclng certain words or syl- 
lables ; also, the marks on the words or syl- 
lables. The grammatical accents are the 
acute, marked thus ( ' ) ; the grave, marked 
thus ( '} ; and the circtunfiex, marked thus 
* ). Accents are used abundantly in the 
ancient Greek language; but we totally 
neglect them, and attend only to quomtity. 
The modern Greeks, on the contrary, neg- 
lect quantity, and lay great stress on the 
accented syllables. The French use accents 
to mark a difference of pronunciation, or 
to distinguish words which ore spelt in the ^ 
same way, but have a different meaning. 


I Rhbtobioal Aoobet, or emyhaeis, is 

designed to give distlnotnesB and clearness 
to language. In a sentence, therefA^ the 
stress is laid on the most important word, 
and in a word on the most important sylla- 
ble. When the accent tells on a vowel, that 
vowel has its long sound, as In po'rous ; but 
when it tells on a consonant, the preceding 
vowel is short, as in pofter. Accents ^so 
not only give a pleasing variety and beauty 
to the modulation of the voice, but often 
enable us to ascertain the true meaning of 

the word Aoobvt, in Music, Is a stifess, 

or forced expression, which is laid on cer- 
tain parts of a bar or measure, and is in- 
tend^ to Indicate the passions, either 
naturally by the voice, or artificially by 
instruments. Every bar or measure is di- 
vided into the accented and unaccented 
parts; the former being those on which 
the spirit of the music depends. Ac- 

cents, in Mathematics, are employed to 
distinguish different quantities, which are 
expressed by the same letter, used Ina^^^ 
t.han once, to avoid the Inconvenience of 
too many letters. Thus, one velocity being 
represented by V, another may be indicated 
by V', another by V". &c. 

AOCBPTANOE (aecvplo, I accept : Lat.), 
In Commerce, is the act by which a person 
makes himself a debtor for a sura con- 
tained in a bill of exchange or other ob- 
ligation drawn upon or addressed to him, 
which Is done by his writing the word 
* Accepted ' on it, and slgifing his name. 

ACCEPTOR {Lai., from same deriv.), the 
person who accepts a bill of exchange in 
the manner Just mentioned. 

AC'CESS (acceaaus, from aecedo, I ap- 
proach : LaC), in Medicine, the beginning 
of a paroxysm : or a fit of some periodical 
dfscftfic. 

AC'CESSORY {accedo, I approach : Lat), 
In Law, a person who aids in the commis- 
sion of some felonious action. There are 
two kinds of accessories, viz. before the 
fact, and after It. The first is he who com- 
mands or procures another to commit an 
offence ; who, though he be absent u'hen It 
is committed, is now regarded as msich a ' 
principal as the actual offender. One who 
stands by and witnesses the commission of 
a crime, without attempting to prevent its 
commission, is also an accessory before the 
fact. The acc^essory after the fact is one 
who receives, comforts, o” assists the 
offender, knowing him to be such. 

AO'piDBNS, of Pbb Aooidbns (happen- 
ing by chance : Lat), a term formerly used 
by Philosophers to indicate a something 
not following from the nature of things, 
but from some accidental quality. It is 
opposed to per ae ; thus fire was said to 
bum per ae, but a heated iron per aeddena. 

AO'OIDBNT taeoido, I happen: Lot.), 
amongst Logicians signifies that which 
may be either absent or present, without 
affecting the essence of the species. Thus, 
a man may be swimming, or he may be a 
negro. The former Is wfiat is termed a se- 
parable accident, because it may be sepa- 
rated from the individual, who would not 
cease tO(f>e the same person when he Issued 
from the water; the other is an inseparable 
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accident, not being separable from the In* 
dlyldual, for being once a negro be could 
never cease to be one. 

AOOIDBN'TAL (aoeidetut, happening by 
chance : Lat.)f in Heraldry, an additional 
mark in a ooat of arms, which may be 
either omitted or retained without altering 

Its character. Aooidkktal OoLiOUbs. 

those colours which depend on affections of 
the eye, and not on light itself. Thus, if 

1 we look for a short time steadily at a red 
* wafer plabed on a white sheet of paper, on 
removing the eye from the wafer, a num- 
; her of spots equal in size to the wafer, and 
of the complementary colour (green), will 
appear on the i>aper as the eye moves over 

It. AooiDBNTAL POINT, ill Perspective, 

*that point where all the lines parallel 
among themselves meet the perspective 
plane. 

AOOIP^ITRES (aecipUer, a hawk : Lat), 
an order of birds of prey, called also Bap- 
tatoree and Bapacea. It includes the eagles, 
vultures, secretary birds, and owls, and all 
its members are characterized by having 
powerful hooked beaks and talons, coupled 
with great strength of wing. 

ACCLAMATION {acclamation from ac- 
clamo, I cry out : Lot.), In Roman Antiquity, 
a shout raised by the people to testi^ 
their approbation or disapprobation of 
their princes, generals, Ac. In the early 
times of Christianity, the bishops w'ere 
elected by acclamation. The first Cerman 
emperors wdr%elected In the same way. 

ACCLIMATTZATION {Fr.), the coloniza- 
tion of one country by the natural produc- 
tions, whether anliuad or vegetable, of an- 
other, with the view of rendering them 
subservient to the necessities or pleasures 
of mankind. There Is an Acclimatization 
Society in London, and another In Paris. 
Amongst birds, several species of phea- 
sants, the capercailzie, and two K(*e8e,have 
been acclimatized In our island ; and 
amongst queuirupeds, the fallow deer, wa- 
piti, and eland. The common carp Is an- 
other instance of an acclimatized animal. 

AOOOLA'DB (JFV. : from ad, to ; and col- 
lUTf^ the neck : Zai.), the slight blow given 
to The neck or shoulder of him who is 
being knighted. 

ACCOMMODATION {accommodatio, an 
adapting : Lot.), a term applied by oculists 
to the power of adjustment which every 
normttl eye possesses, whereby It is enabled 
almost Imperceptibly and unconsciously so 
to alter Its focus as to receive in rapid suc- 
cession the correct Image of objectftsituate 

at different distances. Aooommodation 

Bill, in Commerce, a bill of exchange 
which has been accepted for the accommo- 
dation of the drawer without any cuusi- 
deration or value for the acceptance. 

AOOOMTANIMENT {accompagnare, to 
accompany: ItaL), an Instruineutal part 
added taa musical composition by way of 
embelllroment, and in order to support 
the priucipal melody. When the piece may 
be performed with or without the accom- 
paniment at pleasure, It Is said to be ad 
libUum, but when It is indispensable, ob- 
ligato. 

ACOOMTLIOI? (ad, to ; &i\il%om.ple^U8, 



comprised: Lot.), In Law, a person who la 
privy ^ or aiding In, the perpetration of 
some crime. 

AOCOEDATU'RA, an Italian word signi- 
fying agreemmt in time. 

AOCOR'DION {aceordo, harmony ; ItaZ), 
a musical Instrument, of German Inven- 
tion, but now made In this country also. 

It consists of a double series of vibrating 
tongues, acted on by a current of air from 
a sort of bellows. 

ACCOUNT' ANT-GBN'BRAL, an officer of 
the Court of Chancery, whose duty It is to 
take account of all the moneys paid into 
that court, and to pay money ont under the 
order of the court. 

ACCOUTREMENTS (accofuirefr, to equip : 
Fr.), the necessaries of a soldier^ as belts, 
pouches, cartridge-boxes, Ac. 

AOCRBS'CIMENTO (aecreaeere, to In- 
crease : Jtal.), In Music, the increase, by one 
half its duration, given to a note by a dot. 

ACCRETION (accretio, from accreaco, I 
Increase ; Lot.), the increase or grovrth of 
a body by an external addition of new 
parts ; shells and various other 8ub8tanc.e8 
are thus formed. 

ACCUBATION (acevbaito, from aceabo, I 
recline : Lat.), the posture used among the 
Greeks and Romans at their meals, whfch 
was with the body extended on a couch, 
and the head resting on a pillow, or on the 
elbow supported by a pillow. 

ACBPH'ALA (akephaloa: from a, with- 
out ; and kephalf, a head : Or.), a sub-class 
of molluscs, comprising those that are 
destitute of a head such as the snails pos- 
sess. Those with bivalve shells, the oyster, 
cockle, Ac., belong to this sub-class. 

ACBPH'ALI (same deriv.), a sect of Chris- 
tians, so called because they admitted no 
head or superior, either lay oreccleslastlcjil. 

AOETA'BULUM (originally a vessel for 
vinegar, hence any small vessel : Lot.), In 
Anatomy, a round cavity In a bone, which 
receives the convex head of another, and 
thus forms that species of articulation 
termed enarthroaia. Also, the blp-bone. 

ACETAL {acetum, vinegar: Lot,), a co- 
lourless Inflammable liquid, the result of 
the slow oxidation of alcohol- vapour. It 

Is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxj'- 
gen. Further oxidation converts It into 
acetic acid. 

AOBTA'RIOUS PLANTS (acetana, a sa- 
lad: LaL), those used In making salads, 
such as lettuces, cress, Ac. 

A'OBTATBS, certain neutral salts formed 
by the combination of acetic acid with a 
salifiable )>a8e, as the acetate of potash. 

ACET'IO ACID (acetum, vinegar : Lot.), 
in Chemistry, an acid which Is found ready 
formed only In the organic kingdom It 
may be produced by the oxidation of or- 
ganic Buhstauces, such as alcohol : or their 
destructive distillation, in which way it is 
obtained from wood. It may also be pro- 
cured from its compounds, which are termed 
aeetatea. Ordinary vinegar Is a weak, and 
generally an impure, acetic acid. The 
strong acid is extremely volatile and In- 
flammable, corrodes and cauterises the skin, 
and, when heated In contact with air, takes 
fire. The anhydrous acid Is a heavy oil, and 
.m... - . 
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IsMinpoted of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- the metals form acids when combined with 
gen. Bngar of lead Is an acetate of lead. oxygen, manganese lor example. Although 
AOBTOM'BTER (ocstMOT, vinegar: Lai.\ oxygen Is a constltnent of the great majo- 
and metrcm, a measure : Or.), an apparatus rity of acids, this is not invarlahTy the 
for determining the strength of vinegar case; for Instance, hydrochloric acid is a 
and other forms of acetic acid. combination of chlorine and hydrogen, and 

AtWrONB (ocetttwi, vlnefiw : iiot), a vo- hydrofluoric acid is a combination of fluo- 1 
latlle and highly Inflammable liquid, ob- rlne and hydrogen. 

lalnedby subjecting acetate of lime, baryta, AOIDIFI'ABLB (oeidus, acid; and /lo, I 
or lead, to dry distillation. It is a colour^ become : Lot.), capable of being converted 
less limpid fluid, with a peculiar smell It into an acid by an acidifying principle, such 
is one of the numerous combinations of as oxygen, dilorlne, iodine, brgmlne, sul- 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxgen. phur, fluorine, Ac. 

AOHJB'NIUM (a, privative, cfcaino, I open : ACID'ULOUS (acidulvut, a dim. of acidits, 
<7r.), in Botany, a dry one-seeded fruit, of meaning subacid : Lot), in Chemistry, a 
which the skin or pericarp adheres closely term expressing a slight degree of acidity, 
to the seed, but can be separated from it. ACINB'SIA (aklnlsia : from a, not ; and 
For instance, the seeds of the ranunculus hlneo, I move : Or.), that interval of rest 
and the rose are aehcBnia. In the straw- which takes place between the contraction 
berry, the part which we eat is a succulent and dilatation of the pulse, 
receptacle, bearing achsania upon Its sur- ACOLLE' (collared, from eol, the neck : 
face. -fV.), in Heraldry, a term used sometimes to 

AOHER'NAR (Ara6.), a star of the first denote two things joined together ; at 
magnitude in the constellation Eridanus; others, animals with collars or crowns about 
it is the • Erldanl of astronomers. their necks ; and at others, batons, or 

AOHIBVB'MENT (achever, to finish : JV.'i, swords, placed saltler-wIse behind the 
in Heraldry, a shield of armorial bearings ; shield. 

but, more usually, a funeral shield or ftatcft- A'COLYTE {akolouthos, a follower: Or.), 
merU, fixed to the dwelling of a person a cleric belonging to one of the four Infe- 

rec. ently deceased. rlor or minor orders of the Roman Catholic 

AOHLAMY'BEOUS (a, without; chht~ church. His office is to attend on those in 

mug, a garment : Or.), a botanical tenn for superior or holy orders, to carry a light at 
flowers which have neither calyx nor co- mass, and In other solemnities, Ac. 
rolla. AOONI'TA (next), a poisonous alkaloid 

ACHROMATIC (a, without; and chronm, extracted from aconite, employed as an 
colour : Or.), in Optics, colourless. anodyne In neuralgic aflfecfions. 

ACHRO'MATISM (same deriv.), freedom A'CONITB (from Acone, in the Crimea, 
from colour. It has been stated [see Auer- famous for poisonous herbs), the plant 
RATION] that a ray of white light Is decom- wolfs-bano or monkshood (the Aconitum 
posed Into colour^ rays. In passing through napclliis of botanists: nat. ord. JZanuncu- 
an ordinary lens, by reason of the unequal lacece), the flower of which resembles the 
refranglblllty of those rays. This was a hood of a monk ; It Is a violent poison, 
serious objection in optical instruments; ACONTIA8 (Or., from akon, a dart), in 
but the difficulty has been overcome by Zoology, a harmless serpent, otherwise 
employing, instead of simple lenses, com- called the Avouis jaculus, or dart-snake, 
pound lenses with the parts made of glass from its vibrating its body in the manner 
having different dispersive power, which of a dart. 

parts correct each other’s aberrations. Te- ACOTYLE'DONS (a, without; and kotn- 
lescopes and microscopes are thus rendered lidOn, a cavity: Or.), in Botany, a class of 
achromatic. plants whose seeds are destitute of cotyle- 

ACrCULAR(a(rfcuto;iat), needle-shaped, done or seed lobes, such as searvReds, 
A'OID (acidus, sour : Lot.), In a general mosses, ferns, and lichens, 
sense, denotes such things as affect the par ACOUSMAT'ICI (aftoiMwtofifcof, from o- 
late with a sour, sharp, and tart taste ; but kouo, I hear : Or.), in Grecian Antiquity, 

In Chemistry, it Includes all those sub- such disciples of Pythagoras as had not 
stances which change vegetable blues to finished their five years’ probation. The 

red, and combine with the alkalis, metallic Acousmatici were Instructed by bare posl- 
oxldes and earths, so as to form the com- tlve precepts and rules, without seasons or 
pounds called salts. Acids are distinguished, demonstrations; and these precepts they 
according to the proportion of oxygen called ncoriswiato. 

which they contain, by the terminations ie AOOU8TIC8 (akouo, I hear : Or.), that 
and otts; as nitric acid and nitrous acid, branch of science which treats of the laws 
sulphuric acid and sulphurous acid; the for- of sound. It is usually divided Into two 
mer termination denotes the larger dose parts, viz. dincoustics, which explains the 
or portion of oxygen, and the latter the properties of those sounds that come dl- 
smaller. Wlien the prefix hypo is put to rectly from the sonorous body to the ear ; 
either of these, it denotes a degree below and catacouetics, whld) treats of reflected 
Itinpolntof oxidlsement;a8hyix)sulphurlc sounds. Almost all sounds thafiaaffect us 
acid, an Intermediate between the sulphu- are conveyed to the ear by means of tho 
rlo and the sulphurous acid. When the air ; but water is a good conductor of 
prefix or per, is used, it Indlsates a sound ; so also is timber. It must bo ob- 

higher degree of oxidation : as hyperchlorlo served, that a body, while In the act of 
or perchloric acid, a compound containing sounding, is in a state of vibration, which 
more oxygen than chloric acid. Some of it comm\jnlcates to the surrounding air. 
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and that the undulatioiia of the air affect ters of the lines malcing the words SHMdbetka 
the ear, and excite In ns the sense of Begiva, 

Bound t AOROSTO'LIUM (aJerogtction : from aknm, 


Fr.), Ill iMWt a discharge, deliverance, or In the Naval Architecture of the ancients, 
sotting free of a person from a criminal the extreme part of the ornament fixed on 
charge. Acquittal is of two kinds ; in law, the prows of their ships, and sometimes 
and In fact. When two are indicted and used for striking the ship of an enemy. It 
tried for a felony, one as principal, the was the custom to tear the ueroatolia from 
other as accessory, the principal being dts- the prows of the vanquished, as a token of 
charged, Uie accessory also is, by conse- victory. 

quence, fried : In which case, as the acces- ACROTE'RLA (akroUa, ihe end ; Gr.), In 
soiqr Is acquitted by law, so is the principal Architecture, small pedestals, upon which 
In fact. globes, vases, or statues stand at the ends 

ACXjUITTANOB (same deHv.\ a discharge or middle of pediments. It also sometimes 
in writing for a sum of money, witnessing denotes the figures themselves placed in 
^at the party is paid the same. such situations. 

A'ORB, a measure of land, very general AITT {actus, from ago, I perform : Lot), 
in name, but varying in different places as in a general sense, denotes the exertion, or 
to the extent which it Is intended to de- effectual application, of some power oi 
note. The English statute acre contains faculty. Act Is distinguished from power, 
l square roods, or 160 square poles of 6J as the effect from the cause, or as a thlnt; 
yards, or 4,840 square yards. 121 Irish produced from that which produces it. — 
acres are equal to 196 English ; 48 Scotch to Act, among Logicians, more particular!} 
61 English ; and 1,000 English acres to indicates an operation of the human mind 
40*466 French area. In which sense, comprehending, judging. 

ACROAMAT'IC (akroamatiko8,trom akro- willing, «fec., are called acts. Act Is alsc 

aomai, I hear: Or.), In the Aristotelian used for the final resolution or decree ol 

schools, a denomination given to such lec- an assembly, senate, council, Ac. Acn> 

tures as were calculated only for the inti- of parliament are called statutes ; acts of tlx 
mate friends and disciples of that phiioso- Royal Society, transactions; those of tlx 
pher, being chiefly employed In demonstrar French Acartemyof Sciences, »»e»nwra,* thos< 
ting some speculative or abstruse part of of the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, 
philosophy. The acroamatlc lectures, called commentaries, and latterly acts; those ol 
also Mo4eHc,sCo^ contradistinguished from Lelpsic, acta eruditorum; the decrees of tlx 
the exoterte, which were adapted to a com- Lords of Session, at Edinburgh, oefa eed< 

mon auditory. runt, Ac. Act, in a Dramatic sense, is tlx 

AOROCEllAU'NIAN (akron, a summit ; name given to a division of a drama, at tlx 
and keraunos, a thunderbolt : Or.), an epl- end of which there Is a pause to afford rcsi 
thet applied to certain mountains of Epirus, to actors and spectators. In the anciem 
which project into the Adriatic, and obtain Greek drama, there were certain Interrup 
their name from being often struck with tlons of the performance, during which tlx 
lightning. stage was left to the sole occupation of tlx 

ACRO'GENS (acron, an extremity ; geno, chorus. Yet this division of the piece 1.‘ 

I spring from: Or.), a class of flower- not noticed, In express terms, by ancient 
less plants, having the stems and leaves writers ; nor do we know on what authorltj 
distinguishable, forming one division of Horace requires that there should be flv( 
the Acotyledones of Jussieu, and the Crypto- acts in every dramatic composition. In what 
gameas of others. They grow only at the Is termed the regular drama, the rule laid 
end% whence the name. They consist of down by him Is still observed, the act^ 
mosses, lycopodia, and ferns. being divided into smaller portions, callei. 

ACRON'YOAL (akronukos: from akron, scenes. 
an extremity ; and nux, the night : Or.), In ACT of Faith, or Auto-da-fk, a publit 
Astronomy, an appellation given to the solemnity, held in Spain and Portugal, ano 
rising of a star above the horizon, at sun- the conntries subject to them, In which tlx 
set ; or to its setting, when the sun rises, sentences pronounced by the judges «)i 
Aeronyca^ iB one of the three terms for heretics and infidels were read. It is, how 
the rising of a star, used by the Greek ever, generally considered to Include the 
poets to indicate the position of t)ie sun cruel execution of those who were con 
In the ecliptic, or the season of the year ; demned to be burned. Everything wa^' 
the other two being called cosmical and he- done to render the processions, Ac., appal 
liacal. ling : that all might be deterred from 

ACROPOLIS : from akron, a summit; resisting the authority of the church, oi 
and polls, a city), the citadel of a Grecian hesitating to believe whatever had been 
city, and particularly that of Athens. declared an article of faith. 

ACROSTIC (akrosHohon: from akron, an ACT of Gbaob, an act at the beginning 
extremity; and sHchoa, a line : Or.), a poem of a new reign, or on other great occasions, 
so contrived that the first or last letter of by which sometimes a free pardon has been 
each line, or word, taken together, will make granted to criminals, 
a proper name, or some other word. Such ACTS or thi Apostlks, a canonical 
trifles were formerly much more In fashion book of the New Testament, which cx)ntaln^ 
than at present. Sir John Davies, who wrote ifreat part of the lives of St. Peter and 
philosophical poems, composed acrostics St. Paul; commencing at the Asoensioii 
m honour of Queen Elizabeth, tiro first let- arid continued down to St. Paul’s arriva’ 
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at Rome, after his appeal to Ctesar ; oom- 
I prebending in all about thirty years. St. 
I Lulte has been generally considered its 
author. 

1 ACTA DIUR'NA (dally proceedings : Xof), 
in Roman History, a Jourr.al containing the 
important occurrences of the time. It was 
first regularly published by direction of 
Julius Csssar. 

ACTA SENATITS (acts of the Senate: 
Lot.), minutes of the proceedings of the 
Senate; also first regularly published by 
order of Julius Osssar. 

ACTTAN GAMES, games celebrated at 
I Actiura in honour of Apollo, thence called 
AcHtLSt and revived with increased splen- 
dour by Augustus, In commemoration of 
the victory he obtained over Antony at Ao- 
tlum. They were celebrated every fifth year : 
consisted of shows of gladiators, wrestling, 
and other exercises : and were kept gene- 
rally atNlcopolis, a city built by Augustus, 
near Actium. 

AOTI'NIA (akti8,& ray: Or.), a genus of 
Ska Ankhombs. 

ACTINISM (same deriv.),A name recently 
given to that property of the sun’s rays 
which effects chemical combinations and de- 
compositions, as shown in all the processes 
of photography, in contradistinction to their 
powers of heating and Illuminating. 

ACTIN'OLITB (aktU, a ray ; and lUhos, a 
stone : Or.), a green mineral which gene- 
rally occurs in fascicular crystals. It is a 
variety of hornblende, and occurs in meta- 
i morphlc rocks. 

ACTIN'OMETER (aktia, a ray ; metron, a 
measure : Or.), an Instrument for measuring 
: the force of the solar radiation. Various 
forms of apparatus have been invented. 

I ACTION (actio, from ago, I act: Lai.), 
In Mechanics and Physics, is the jiressure 
or percussion of one body against another. 

; It is one of the laws of nature, that action 
; and re-action are equal : that is, the resist- 
ance of the body moved Is always equal to 
; the force communicated to it; or, which is 
: the same thing, the moving body loses as 
muchof Its force as it communicates to the 

! body moved. AcrriON, in the Military 

1 art, is an engagement between two armies, 
or between different bodies of troops be- 
longing to them. Action, in Rhetoric, 

I may be defined, the accommodation of the 
orator's voice, but more especially of his 
gesture, to the subject on which be speaks. 

; Cicero tells us, * that it does not so much 
I matter what an orator says, as how he says 
: it.’ Horace, in his Art of Poetry, Is no less 
: explicit in setting forth its vast Influence 

j on mankind. Action, in a Theatrical 

I sense, is nearly the same with action among 
j orators ; but the actor adapts his gesture, 

I &C., to an assumed character, whereas the 
' orator Is supposed to be in reality what his 

action expresses. action, in Painting 

and Sculpture, denotes the posture of a 
statue or picture, serving to express some 
passion, &C. Actions, certain proceed- 

ings in the courts of common law for the 
recovery of rights : they are divided Into 
real, personal, and mixed. The only re- 
maining real a.id miased actioiui are writ 
•f dower apd guare impedii^ and, per- 


haps, ejectment. Recent legislation has 
altered the method of bringing these ac>- 
tiona, but has not abolished theme They 
can only be brought in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Peraonal actions are those in 
which recovery of a debt Is sought, or satis- 
faction for Injury to person or property. 

ACTIONARY, in Commerce, a term used 
among foreigners for the proprietor of su 
action or share of a public company’s storA. 

AC^T I VB iactivus: Lai.), In a general sense, 
denotes something that commtmioates mo- 
tion or action to another : in which sense 
It stands opposed to possiva,— — nAorivs, 
among Grammarians, an appellation given 
to words expressing some action, as 1 write, 

I read, &c. 

ACTOR (Lat), In a Dramatic sense. Is a 
man who enacts some part or character In a 
play. Actors were treated very differently, 
at different times, among the ancients. As 
long as the drama retained in Greece any | 
degree of religious solemnity, they were i 
treated with respect, and persons of rank 
did not hesitate to appear among them, | 
but when acting became a profession, they i 
were no longer considered to hold a re- I 
spectable position. In Rome the first ac- ! 
tors were buffoons, and during the Re- 
public they continued to be despised ; but, 
under the emperors, they gr^ually ob- ; 
tallied some degree of consideration, lii 
England the first actors were the servants of 
the great : whence the custom of companies 
belonging to the principa^tfieatres calling 
themselves ' His Majesty’s servants.’ 

ACTRESS (actrice : Fr.), a female drwna- 
tlc performer. Actresses were unknown to , 
the ancients, among whom men always took 
the parts of women. Nor were they inti-o- ! 
duced on the English stage till after tlie 
Restoration. i 

ACTUARY (actuarius: LaU, an official ! 
who wrote down the proceedings of a 
court), the chief clerk, or person, who 
compiles minutes of the proceedings of a , 

company In business. Also, the clerk ; 

who registers the acts and constitutions of : 

convocations. One who calculates the 

value of life interests and annuities. • j 

ACU'LEATE (aculeatus, from a4ratSu8, a i 
prickle : Lot.), an appellation given to any- 
thing that has acnlei, or prickles. 

ACU'MINATE (acumen, a point : Lat.), 
anything very much tapered to a point ; if 
it is pointed, but without tapering, it is 
merely acute. • 

ACUPUNOTURATION, an oriental prac- 
tice at puncturing diseased parts ox the 
body with fine needles. In China and 
Japan, It has long lieen a part of surgery ; 
and of late years It has obtained some re- 
pute in England, as a cure for chronic j 
rheumatism. I 

ACUTE (oeutus, sharp : Lat), an appella- I 
tlon given to such things as terminate in a i 
sharp point or edge ; thus we sn^ an acute 
angle, acute-angled triangle, &c. : it is op- 
posite to obtuse. Aoutb, In Music, an 

epithet given to sharp or shrill sounds, in 

opposition to those called grave. AOUTU 

DisBAHBS, In Medicine, are distinguished 
from chronic, by being attended with vloleui 
symptoml^ and requiring immediate aid 
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ehronlo diseaaet are those which usually 
last long. 

ADBOM^NBM, see AaOITKBKT. 

AD INFINITUM (LaL), Indefinitely, or 
to Infinity. 

AD LIB'TTUM (Lot), at pleasure. 

AD PON'DUS OMNIUM (equal to the 
weight of all : Lai,), among Physicians, de> 
notes, that the last-mentioned ingredient 
ought to weigh as much as all the before- 
men tlone<k ingredients, taken together. 

AD TALO'BBM (Xoi.), in Commerce, ao- 
coMlng to the value. 

ADA'GIO (slowly : ItaL), in Music, a de- 
gree quicker than grave time, but with 
graceful and elegant execution. 

• AD'AMANT (adamae : from a, not ; and 
damaop I conquer: Or^ on account of its 
hardness), a name for the diamond. 

AD'AMITBS, In Church History, an an- 
cient sect, which is said to have professed 
an exact Imitation of the life of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. It reappeared in Bohemia 
in the fifteenth century. 

AD'DBR, or common viper (Vipera berua), 
a native of England, where it grows about 
two feet in length. It is of a brownish 
colour, with a row of black spots along the 
hack. Its bite is venomouB,and the remedy 
for it is to rub the part with olive oil over 
a chafing disii of coals. It prefers dry places, 
and during winter lies torpid in a place of 
concealment. This reptile is viviparous. 

ADDITION (odditio, from oddo, I add : 
Lat.), in a genAul sense, is the uniting or 
joining several things together ; or it de- 
notes something added to another. In 

Arithmetic, the first of the four fundamen- 
tal rules ; that by which we collect several 
quantities into one total, or sum. When 
the numbers to be added consist of but one 
denomination, it is simple addition ; when 
they consist of more than one, it is com- 
pound. ADDITION, in Algebra, the unit- 

ing of two or more quantities, so as to form 

a more simple expression. Addition, in 

Law, denotes all kinds of designations given 
to a man, over and above his proper jiame 
and surname, to show his estate, degree, 
proftssion, place of abode, &c. | 

ADDORS'ED (od, to; and dorsum, the 
back : Lot.), a term in Heraldry, signifying 

'^”aDBNO^'KAPHY, or ADENOL'OGY 
{adin, a gland ; and grapho, I write ; or 
logos, a discourse : Or.), ttiat part of Ana^ 
tomy wlflch treats of the glands. 

AD EUNDEM (to the same degree under- 
stood ; Lat), a University phrase, employed 
when a graduate of one university is, as a 
matter of favour, admitted to the same 
degree in another. 

ADHB'SION {adhcsreo, I cling to : Lat), 
the phenomenon by which the particles of 
bodies continue together. AdheiUm denotes 
union between two bodies of different 
kinds; Cthesion, union between two bodies 

of the same kind. Adhbsion in Botany, 

the growing together of parts, a common 
phenomenon In plants. The adhesion of 
the margins (ffpetals produces a monopeta- 
lous corolla. The adhesion of the filaments 
of stamens makes them monode^hous, dia- 
delphous, 4cc. ADHSSiON^in Medicine, 
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the Junction of parts which ought to be 
seimrate. 

ADIANTUM (odiontos, unwetted, henc(\ 
dry : Or.), in Botany, a genus of thin-leaved 
ferns, having the fmctiflcation at the ends 
of the lobes of the fronds, covered by the 
reflexed margin. AdianlmmOapUius Veneris, 
Maiden's Hair, Is an example. 

ADTPOCE'RB iadeps, fat ; and oera, wax : 
Dot), a substance, in some of its properties, 
resembling a mixture of fat and wax. It Is 
produced by the decomposition of the flesh 
of animals in moist situations, or under 
water. 

AD'IPOSB {adeps, solid fat : Lat), In a 
general sense, denotes something belonging 
to the fat of the body. The term adipose is 
chiefly used by physicians and anatomists. 
ADIPOSB Mkm BRANK, the Cellular mem- 
brane, in which the fat is deposited. 

Adipobb Pin, the small rudimentary fin 
on the back of the salmon, trout, and fishes 
of the same family. It is usually placed 
over the anal fin, at a distance from tlie 
first dorsal. 

AD'IT, OP A Minb iaditus, from adeo, I 
approach : Lot), the horizontal aperture by 
which it is entered : it is distinguished from 
a shaft wh ich i s vertlcaL 

AD'JBOTIVB iadoectivus, from adjido, I 
place near : Lot), In Grammar, a word ex- 
pressing some quality, or other accident, of 
the substantive with which it is joined. 

ADJOURNTdEKT (adjoumemmt : from a, 
to ; and Jour, a day : JVr.), the putting off h 
court or other meeting till another day 
In parliament, adjournment differs from 
prorogation : the former is not only for a 
shorter time, but is also an act of the house 
itself, whereas the latter is an act of royal 
authority. 

AD'JUNCT (adfunctus, from adjungo, I 
Join to : Lot.), something joined to another. 

AD'JUTANT {adJiUo, 1 assist : Lot.), a mi- 
litary olllcer, who assists the commanding 
offlcer. When detachments are to be made, 
he gives the number to be furnished by 
each company or troop, and assigns the 
hour and place of rendezvous. He also 
places the guards, receives and distributes 
ammunition to*the companies, &c. 

AD'JUTANT-GBN'ERAL, a Staff offlcer, 
who holds the same position with reference 
to the army as the adjutant to the regimen t. 
He assists the commander-ln-chlef, and dis- 
tributes his orders. 

ADMINISTRATION (adminisiratio,trom 
administro, 1 manage: Lat), the executive 
government of a country. Administra- 

tion, in Law, power granted by the Court 
of Probate to the person pointed out by the 
statutes as the manager of the personalty 
of one who dies Intestate, which he is bound 
to distribute amongst the persons entitled 
under the statutes of distribution, except 
in the case of a husband administrator, who 
is entitled as of right to the administration 
and enjoyment of his deceased wife’s estate. 
After debts are paid, one-third goes to the 
widow, and tlie rest, in equal portions, to 
the children ; or, if they are dead, to their 
lineal descendants. If there be none of 
these, the widow receives a half, and the 
next of kin in an equal degree, apd their I 
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remretratetiTeg ttw remalnder.or the whole. AiyNATH (game dmivd, In ^tany, a term 

If there is no widow. Among oollateraU. applied to an organ which la atta^ed to 
none more remote than the children of the another. . . ^ 

Inteatate'sbrothersandidgterBareadmltted. ADO'NIA, solemn feasts In honour of 
Letters of administration are to be granted Venus, instituted In memory of her beloved 
to the husband or his representatlres, to Adonis, and observed with great golemnuy 
the widow or next of kin ; of persons re- by the Greeks, Phmnlcians, Lyclans, Sy- 
lated In an equal degree, the court may take rians, Bgyptiaos,,d;a They lasted two days : 
its choice. The oi^er of kindred is, with on the first of these the women iald in the 
reference to the distribution of property, streets the images of Venus and Adonis, 
children, parents, brothers, grandfathers, as if they were corpses, weeplag, tearing 

I uncies or nephews (and the females of each their hair, l)eatlng their breasts, and u^bg 
' eJass respectively), cousins. Letters of ad- every token of grief; on the second, they 
ministration, de bonis non administratie, are umg his praises, and made rejoicings, as if 
granted, when aprevlons administrator dies i Adonis bad been raised to life again. 

^thout completing the business. When I ADOPTION (adoptio: Lot.), among the I 
a person makes a will without naming an / Greeks and Konjans, the making a persoa 
executor, or names executors who refuse to I one's heir, and Investing him with all the 
act, the Court of Probate will grant admi- 1 rights and privileges of a son. In Rome, 
nistration cum tsatamento armexo, the duty before adoption could take place, the natu- I 
of the administrator in this case being to rat father was obliged to renounce all au- 
carry out the will. The Court of Probate is thoiity over his son, and with great for- 
governed by the same rules as the Bcclesi- mality consent that he should be translated 


astical (X>nrt, which It superseded. 


Into the family of the adopter. The adop- 


ADMINISTRATOR (Lot, from same tion of a person already free was called 
derie.). In Law, the person to whom the adrogation. 

estate and effects of an Intestate are com- ADORA'TION(adorat(o,fromodoro,Iwor- 
mltted, for which he is to be accountable ship : LaL), a mode of reverence or worship 
when rmnired. anciently shown to the gods, by raising the 

AD*MIRAL (amiral: Fr.), the commander right hand to the mouth, and gently apply- 
of a fleet of ships of war, having two sub- ing It to the Ups ; also. In general, any out- 
ordinate commanders, as vice-admiral and ward sign of worship, by kissing the hand 
rear-admiral. Admirals are distinguished or feet, walking barefoot, or the like. 
Into three classes by the colour of their flags. Among the Jews, adoration consisted In 
as red. white, and blue. The admiral cArrles kissing the hands, bowln|:, kneeling, and 
bis flag at the main-top-mast head ; the vice- even prostration. But the posture of adorn- 
admiral at the fore-top-mast head ; and the tlon most common in all ages and countrl&i> 

rear^idmiral at the mizen-top-mast head, is kneeling. Adobation, a mode by 

The admiral has the same power over the which the cardinals, In conclave, 8ometlmo.« 
maritime forces as the general over land elect the Roman pontiff. In adoration, un- 
forces. The Lobd Hioh Aomibal iiad like scrutiny, the cardinals rush hastily, as 

the management of all maritime affairs, ft by an Internal Impulse, to proclaim some 
and the government of the royal navy. He one pope. 

was always a person of high rank. For a A^SSB'B (adosser, to put back to back : 
short time the olTlce was filled by William Fy.),In Heraldry, two animals placed back to 
rv. when duke of Clarence, after having back. It also denotes any other figures, as 
been In abeyance just a century ; during ares, keys, &c., placed with their heads fac- 
whlch period, as at present, the oITlce was Ing different ways. 

executed by a certain number of commia- ADULTBRA'TION (odwlferatio, from 
sloners, called lords of the admiralty. aduUero, I corrupt : Lot.), in a general Stnse, 

AD'MIRALTY, COURT OF, Is a sovereign denotes the act of debasing, by an Impro- 
court, instituted by Bdward III., and held per mixture, something that was pure and 
by the judge of the admiralty ; from whom genuine. Thus, adulteration of coin la the 
there is an appeal to the sovereign In coun- casting or making It of a metal Inferior In 
ciL His office is to determine all manner goodness to the standard, by using too 
of injuries upon the seas, or In parts out of great aproportlon of alloy. Fhittlng Inferior 
the reach of common law. Murders, rob- Ingredients Into bread, beer, wl»e, &c., by 
berles, Ac., committed at sea, are tried by bakers, brewers, and other traders, for the 
the ordinary judges. The Court of Adral- purpole of imposing on the public, Is also 

ralty decides regarding prizes, Aa Viou- called adulteration, and cannot be too so- 

Admiralty Codbts, courts established In verely reprehended or punished ; the con- 
all the dependencies of Great Britain ; they sequences often proving fatal to the health, 
have cognizance of all cases of captured and always greatly abridging the comforts, 
vessels, misdemeanoora In merchant ships, of those who are the victims of such nefa- 
Ac. rious practices. An act of parliament au- 

ADMITTEN'DO IN SO'OIUM (admission thorlzes the appointment of official analyatn 
of an associate; LaL), a writ associating whose duty It Is to examine artlotos of food 
certain persona to the justices of assize or drink supposed to be adulterated, 
ilready appointed. ADUL'TBRY (aduUerium : LaL), a viola- 

ADNA'TA {adnaocor, I grow upon : LaL), tlon of the nuptial bed ; an offence which has 
ui Anatomy, one of the tunics or coats of been regarded by all civilized nations with 
the eye, otherwise called conjunctiva and abhorrence, and in ancient times was pu- 
aUmginsa : It Is the same with the white of nished a^ great crime. By the Jewish law 
the eye. the i>enaiiy was death, which was Inflicted 
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by etonlngr; thougli tbis mode of pnnieh* 
paent has not been assigned to It In Deu- 
Reronomy. The Romans did not ylsit It 
l^th death until the reign of Constantine. 
|The various countries of Burope have, at 
[different times, punished it in different 
fways, and sometimes with great severity. 
In thiscountry it la. at present, subject only 
to the cognisance of the Court of Probate 
and Divorce : which may grant a divorce on 
account of Jt, if the offending party be the 
wife. If the offender be the husband, the 
adiAtery must be accompanied with deser- 
tion for two years, cruelty, bigamy, or some 
infamous crime, before the wife has a ri^t 
to a divorce. The court may also award 
damages, and appropriate all, or a part of 
tiiem, to maintain the children or the wife. 

ADrA'NOBIWSUARD, or VAN'QUARD, 
in the Military art, the first line or division 
of an anny, ranged or marching In order of 
battla 

ADTENTURE, Bill op (adventurw^ 
about to happen : Lot,), In Commerce, a 
writing signed by a merchant, to testify 
that tlie goods shipped on board a certain 
vessel belong to another person, he himself 
i)eing answerable only for the produce. 

AD'VBRB (adverbium : from ad, to; and 
verbum, a verb : Lot.), a word so called from 
its connection with verbs; though It is 
also frequently joined with adjectives and 
other parts of speech, to modify their mean- 

AD'VOOATrf fadvocattie, from advoco, I 
summon: Lot.), a barrister; a pleader in 
civil or ecclesiastical causes. Advocates 
were held In great honour during the first 
ages of the Roman commonwealth, being 
|)!itriclan8 who defended their clients grar 
tuitously; whence has arisen the custom 
among ourselves of regarding fees as ho- 
iu)rary, and not recoverable by law. But, 
even before the subversion of the republic, 
the class bad become a profession, though 
MU honourable one. In the time of Cicero, 
an advocate did not mean the patronus, or 
liint who made the speech ; it did, however, 
in the time of the emperors. In almost 
evoif civilized country, men of the first 

talents are found among its advocates 

Lord Advooate, the chief crown lawjer 
in Scotland, analogous to the attorney- 
general la England, and the public prose- 
cutor. He exercises a superintending 
power over the general administration of 
criminal fusticc. and is, in point of fact, 
the secretary of state for Scotland. His 
powers are very extensive. • 

ADVOW'SON {advooaiio, a caUlng to: 
Lot), in Law, a right of presentation to a 
vacant church or benefice, and capable of 
being sold, like any other species of pro- 
perty, except during a vacancy. He who 
possesses this right is called the patron of 
the living. This right was first allowed to 
such as w»re founders, benefactors, or main- 
talners of the church. Advowsons are 
either preventative, as when the patron pre- 
sents or offers bis clerk to the bishop to be 
Instituted ; collative, as where the benefice 
is given by the bishop, as the original pa- 
tron, or by means of the right be has ac- 
quired by lapse ; or donative, as where tbe 
• 

king, or other patron, by a rtmple donation 

In writing, puts the clerit Into possession, 
without presentation, Instltation, or indue* 
tlon. If the patron (except In toe ease of 
an advowson donative) does not present a 
clerk within six months after' the benefice 
becomes vacant, the presmitation laps«i to 
the bishop. In the case of benefices south 
of the Trent, the patronage of advowsons 
belonging to Roman EathoUcs is vested in 
the University of Oxford, and the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge presents to those on the 
north of tiiat river. 

A'DY, the palm-tree of the island St 
Thome, on the coast of Malabar ; the fruit 
of which is of the size and shape of a lemon, 
and coutalnsan aromatic kemei,from ^hlch 
an oil, answering the purpose of butter. Is 
prepared. 

AD^UM (adutoe, not to be entered: 
Gr.), the most retlr^ and secret place of 
tlie heathen temples, into which none but 
the priests were allowed to enter. 

^'DES (a temple: LaL; in the jdural, 
jEdea signified a private residence). In Ro- 
man Antiquity, an Inferior kind of temple, 
consecrated Indeed to some deity, but not 
by the augurs. There were a number of 
these in ancient Rome: thus the ^dee For- 
tunof, JSdea Paeie, JMea HereuUa, Sic. The 
distinction between ssdes and temple was 
ultimately lost. 

JSDI'LBS iadee, a temple ; LaL). four Ro- 
man magistrates, whose chief business was 
to superintend buildings of ail kinds, but 
more especially public ones, as temples, 
aqueducts, bridges. Sic . ; and to take care of 
the highways, weights and measures. Sic. 
The iBuiLSS were distinguished into the 
JEdiles pUteii, who were chosen from tbe 
plebeians, as assistants to the tribunes ; 
and the JEdiles curules, who were originally 
elected only from the patricians, to take 
charge of certain public grames. Julius Ccesar 
added two plebeian mdiies, termed cereales, 
to inspect public stores of provisions 
iB'CILOPB (aiffilOps: from aix, a goat; 
and Ope, an eye : G'r.), an abscess in the can- 
thus, or corner of the eye near the nose. 
Goats were supposed to be subject to a simi- 
lar disease. — In Botany, a genus of grasses, 
of which several speclea grow In Europe. 

wEQIN'ETAN MARBLES, a collection of 
ancient sculptures preserved in the Glypto- 
tbek at Munich. They were originally 
placed on the pediments of a t^emplc in the 
Grecian Island 2£gina, and represent the 
heroic actions of Hercules, Ajax, and others 
against the Trojans. They are anterior to 
the time of Phidias, and the style is ar- 
chaic. 

iB'GIS iaiffie, a shield : Or.), the shield of 
Jupiter. It bad the Medusa’s head fixed 
upon it. The word Is sometimes used to 
express the breastplate of a god. Artists, 
in representing the mgis, seem to have con- 
aideredit as a goat*s skin, and derived from 
oiiE, a goat. 

.fiNE^ID, the title of ‘Ylrgirs epic poem, 
in which he celebrates the adventures ox 
JEneas, one of the bravest among the Tro- 
jan heroes, and who was feigned to be tbe 
son of Venus by Anchises. The author in- 
troduces him as sailing from Troy, after its 
_JI 
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Jeetructlon, in search of the shores of 
Italy, on which it had been promised by the 
gods that he should found an empire des- 
tined to be immortal. He is shipwrecked 
upon the coast of Africa, where he is hos- 
pitably received by Dido, queen of Carthage, 
to whom he relates his adventures, begin- 
ning with his escape from Troy, when It was 
taken by the Greeks. Dido falls in love 
with him, but he is bent on leaving Car- 
thage, and she dies on a funeral pile. A 
storm drives him to Sicily, but at length he 
reaches the Italian coast. The Sybil of 
CumsBthen guides him down to the infernal 
regions, where he has an interview with 
his father, who informs him of the destiny 
reserved for his descendants. Returning 
to the upper world, Mne&s is promised the 
daughter of king Latinus in marriage, but 
be has a rival in Turnus, king of thellutull, 
and war is carried on between them. In 
the end iEneaa slays Turnus In single com- 
bat, and this terminates the poem. Elegance 
of language and good taste, not invention 
or soaring power, are the characteristics of 
the iBneid, to which Virgil, who died B.a 
19, did not live to put the finishing touches 
lie Intended. 

JEO'LIAN HARP (JEoUis, God of the 
winds), a stringed Instrument which is 
placed in a window, and played upon by 
the wind. It produces the effect of a dis- 
tant choir of music In the air, sweetly min- 
gling all the harmonic notes, and swelling 
or diminishing its sounds according to the 
strength or weakness of the blast. 

ASOL'IPILE ((BolipiUB: from JSolua^ god 
of the winds ; and piw, a ball : Lai,), a hollow 
metal ball, in which is inserted a slender 
neck or pipe, from whence, after the vessel 
has been partly filled with water and heated, 
issues a powerful stream of vapour. It 
serves to show the convertibility of water 
into 8team,and was known to the ancients. 

AS'RA, or B'RA (Lai,), a fixed historical 
period whence years are reckoned : as the 
• building of Rome,’ or the * birth of Christ.’ 
Era and epoch are to be distinguished. An 
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epoch is the point of time at which an era 
eommenoes. Different nations have adopted 
different eras ; but Christians always reckon 
from the birth of Obrlet, which Is generally 


thought to have taken place In the middle 
of Che 4th year of the IMth Olympiad, and 
in the 7&3rd year of the building of llome. 
Above are the principal eras. 

dSRA'RIUM (a treasury, from cp», money: 
Lai.), in Roman Antiquity, the treasury, or 
place where the public money was deposited. 
The (Brarium sancHua, or more sacred trea- 
sury, was intended to provide only for 
cases of extreme urgency. 

AB’RIAL ROOTS. These are roots which 
some plants are in the habit of emitting 
al>ove the ground. The processes by which 
the Ivy clings to a wail are aerial roots. 
The lower part of the trunk of the Screw 
Pins sends out a great number of such roots, 
which euter the ground and prop it ail 
round. In India living bridges are formed 
across streams by taking advantage of the 
property possessed by some kinds of fig 
trees of sending out aerial roots, which are 
made to grow together and form natural 
grafts. 

AERODYNAMICS (air, the air ; and dvr 
namis, power : Or.), that ))ranch of aerology 
which treats of the motion of the air, and 
its mechanical effects when In motion ; also 
its resistance to bodies moving In it. 

AB'ROLITES (air, the air ; and liihos, a 
stone: Gr.), meteoric stones, which fall in a 
state of ignition from the atmosphere. Many 
different opinions have been held regard- 
ing the origin of these remarkable produc- 
tions. Some have supposed them projected 
from volcanos in the rooonV which* is quite 
possible, since they would require, for this 
pun^ose, an Initial velocity of only 77 70 feet 
per second, or fo*ir times that of a ball when 
first thrown from a cannon with an ordinary 
charge of powder. Others have believed 
them ejected from terrestrial volcanos, with 
a force sufficient to carry them far above the 
atmosphere. They are now usually regarded 
as fragments thrown off from shooting 
stars and fire bails when. In moving with 
planetary velocities in space and revolving 
In conic sections round the sun, they ai>- 
proach the earth in their paths, and enter 
our atmosphere, becoming luminous tbercin. 
They are thrown with such force that«lu*y 
sometimes enter the soli to the depth of 15 
or 30 feet. The largest stone that has been 
measured is 7i feet long. These stones bear 
a general resemblance to each other In ex- 
ternal form, in the nature of their crust, 
and in the chemical composition of their 
principal constituents. In all, 18 elementary 
substances have been found in tlieni, includ- 
ing me^llic iron, a metal wliich has never 
been found in this state in our globe. Much 
interest was attached tn ancient times to an 
aerolite which fell in the 78th Olympiad, 
about the time of the birth of Socrates at 
.^ospotainos on the Hellespont. It is 
mentioned by several Greek and Latin 
writers. 

ABBOL'OGT (air, the air ; an^ logos, a 
discourse : Gr.), the doctrine or science of 
air. Air, Athospherb, and Gab.] 

AEROM^TRT (air, the air ; and metreo, 
I measure : Gr.), the art of measuring the 
air, so M to ascertain its pressure or weight, 
Us elastlclar. rarefsetlon, &o. 

A'ERONfLuT (air, the air ; and Tiautis, a 
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gailor : Or.), one who aailA in the air in a 
balloon. 

AERONAUTICS (last), or AEROSTA'- 
TION (jofr, the air : mdittemi, I stand : Gr.), 
the art of navigating the air, by employing 
air-balloons, or aillcen globes, filled with a 
gas lighter than atmospheric air, usually 
carburetted hydrogen, from its being easily 
procuralde in large quantity. 

iBRU'GO (rust : Lot.), the rust of copper. 
The Romany considered that aerugo added 
greatly to the appearance of their bronze 
statues. 

dSSTHET'ICS {aiatheticoa, fitted to pei^ 
coption : Or.), that branch of philosophy 
which investigates all questions relating to 
the beautiful in poetry and the fine arts. 

.^ESTIVATION ((Betiviu, belonging to 
summer : Lat), In Botany, the manner In 
which the parts of a flower are arranged 
before they unfold. 

^THBU (aWiir, pure air: Or.), a hypo- 
thetical subtle fluid, supposed by some to 
till all space, and to be that substance tlie 
vibrations of which constitute light and 
heat, as the vibrations of the air constitute 
sound. Some astronomers think that certain 
irregularities in the motions of the planets 
are to be accounted for by the retarding 
property of an sether, and one of the expla- 
{ nations of the phenomena of terrestrial 
I magnetism is founded upon the hyimthosls 
: of ffither. 

I dSiTHOGEN (aithOn, glittering; and gir 
I nomaif I becora*fe mOr.), a compound of boron 
' and nitrogen, which yields a brilliant phos- 
phorescent light, when heated before the 
j bl<»w-plpe. 

' .^TIOL'OGT (aitia, a cause ; and logos, a 
' discourse ; Or.), the doctrine of the causes 
of disease. 

I aSTITES (ostitis, from aetos, an eagle: 

<?r.), or Eaglb Stohks, a name given to 
1 pebbles or stones of any kind, which have a 
I loose nucleus rattlingwithln them. Eagle 
I stones are frequently found in our gravel 
: pits. They obtained their name from being 
I supposed to be used by the eagle in build- 
ing its nest. 

AFWBTUO'SO (affetto, affection ; Ital.), in 
Music, a term prefixed to a movement, to 
show that it is to be performed In a smooth, 
tender, and affecting manner, and somewhat 
■lowly. 

APFT'ANCB (Jlancer, to betroth : J^V.) 
denotes the mutual plighting of troth be- 
tween a man and woman, to bind them 
selves to the performance of a marriage 
contract. It has no other effect ill law 
than that, if a party who was of age at the 
ti me of making it violates it, there is a right 
to an action for damages. 

AFFlDA'Vrr (ajndo, I confirm by oath : 
LtiL), in Law, a written statement made on 
oath before one who Is legally anthorlxed to 
receive it. Voluntary affidavits are abo- 
lished, dstlarotions being substituted, as 
also In many cases in which affidavits were 
formerly required. 

AFFILIATION (od, to ; and AUus, a son : 

In Law, proof of paternity in the case 
of an illegitimate child, with the view of 
obliging the father to eoutrlbi^ to Its 
support. Application must be iliade to a 


justice of peace within a year after the 
birth of the child, unless the father have al- 
ready contributed to Its support; and a 
summons will then be issued. The mother’s 
oath must be corroborated by other evi- 
dence ; and there Is a right of appeal given 
to the reputed father. 

APPIN'ITY (ajflnitas, from afflnis, re- 
lated by marriage : Lot.), In Civil Law, the 
relationship In which each of the parties 
married stands to the kindred of the other. 
Affinity is distinguished into three kinds: 

Direct Affinity, or that subsisting between 
the husband and his wife’s relations by 
blood, or between the wile and her hus- 
band's relations by blood. 2. Secondary af- 
finity, or that which subsists between the 
husband and his wife’s relations by mar- 
riage. 8. Collateral affinity, or that which 
subsists between the husband and the rela- 
tions of his wife's relations. It should, 
however, be observed, that a person cannot, 
by legal succession, receive an inheritance 
from a relation by affinity ; neither does it 
extend to the nearest relations of husband 
and wife, so as to create a mutual relation 
between them, Akvinity, In Compara- 

tive Anatomy, the similarity between ani- 
mals, arising from a resemblance between 

tbelr organizations. [See Homoloot.] 

Affinity, In Chemistry, that attractive 
force which Is assumed to exist when dif- 
ferent substances combine, so as to form a 
compound having qualities very different 
from those oi its elements. To enable sub- 
stances to unite chemically, they must be 
placed In favourable circumstances :— two 
solids rarely unite ; and even two fluids 
sometimes require heat, to overcome the 
cohesion of their particles. The solar rays 
frequently aid affinity. Substances unite 
more readily In their 7uiscent state ; that is, 
at the moment they are liberated from 
some compound. Bodies under the influence 
of chemical affinity never unite in all pro- 
portions. Some definite relative quantity 
of one, or some multiple of It, always com- 
bines with some definite relative quantity 
of any other with which It has an affinity, or 
some multiple of it ; and the least known 
definite combining proportlojj of ati ele- 
ment is termed Its chemical equivalent, or 
atomic weight. Thus 6 Is the equivalent of 
carbon, and S that of oxygen .‘ — hence 6 
grs., for example, of carbon, and 8 grs. of 
oxygen, form a compound (carbonic oxide) ; 
6 grs. of carbon, and 16 grs. of oxygen, form 
another compound (carbonic acid) ; 12 grs. 
of carbon, and 84 grs. of oxygen, form an- 
other compound roxallc acid). These three 
compounds, consisting of different quan- 
tities of the same elements, are extremely 
unlike in properties the first is a com- 
bustible; the second Is harmlesa in the 
stomach; the third is a most violent 
poison. Again, 8, 16, 24, 82, and 40 lbs., 
grs., &C., of oxygen, unite with 14 lbs., grs., 
& 0 ., of nitrogen : forming five totally dif- 
ferent compounds. Thus we have cnume> 
rated several compounds containing oxy- 
gen ; but all of them contain it, as some 
moitlple of 8, its atomic weight, or chemical 
equivalent. And whatever substance we 
select for examination, w‘o shall always find 
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tome miUtlple of Its atomic weight In thing improper In these sodetioa : bat thef 
eombinatlon. The exceptions to ttus rule were afterwards charged with gros^Jmmo* 
discorered In the organic kingdom are, nn- ralltles, and were wholly abolished by the 
doubtedly.only apparent. The nnmber which council of Lateran, in lise. 
expresses how often the atomic weight AGAR'IonB(apaWJiMm,amnshroom : 
is found in a compound is generally tmalL a large genns of fungi, Including the com* 
This is exemplified by the compounds of ni- mon mushroom (A. campesirit) and other 
trogen mentioned above ; the weights of the species that are poisonous, 
oxygen being, respectively, 1, 3, 8, 4 , and 5 A'GATB (achates ; Gr.), a stone much 
times its atomic weight. Lastly, gases oom- used, when cut and polished, for orna* 
bine in volumes ; and the volume of the mental purposes. It Is chiefly found in 
result bears a very simple relation to trap rocks, and consists of silex with a 
the volumes of the elements combined to little oxide of iron. Cflialcedony, onyx, oor- 
form it. nelian, bloodstone, and jasper, are varlelJes 

APFIRMATION((^inrmatio,from Aiibwio, of agate. Also a stone of the agate kind 
I assert positively : Lat), a simple assovera* engraven by art, which constitutes, among 
tlon, which, according to a set form of antiquarians, a species of gem. 
words. Is allowed to persons who have con- A'QAVB AME&IOANA, the American 
scientlous scruples to oaths. Under a spe- Aloe does not belong to the same natural 
cial act of parliamont declarations have in order as the true aloes, but to the Amarylli- 
many cases been substituted for aflidavitB, dacea. Several species inhabit America, 
without reference to individual opinion. A some of which yield the pita fibre, or aloe 
false afflrmation, or a false declaration, is thread : others a juice which, when fer- 
subject to the same penalties as perjury. mented, forms a beverage called pulque by 
AFFIR'MATIVE{<uiIr7»attim«; Lot, same the Spaniards. The Agave presents a hand- 
deriv.)t an epithet applied by Logicians to some appearance when in flower. A tall 
propositions in which the copula is affirm- stem, like a flag-pole, rises from the middle 
ative. of the plant, and the flowers are arranged 

AF'FIX (q/fiarus, joined to: Jiat), in Oram- candelabrum-fashion at the upper part, 
mar, a particle added to the close of a word. The plant dies after flowering. It is a mere 
to alter its signification ; when placed at fable that the Agave only flowers once In a 
the beginning, it is a prefix. hundred years. 

AFFLATU8(an inspiration: iot.), among AGE (FV.), a certain period or limit of 

heathen mythologists and poets, the actual time, marked for the convenience of chro- 
Inspiration of some divinity. Cicero, how- nology and history bv sftne remarkable 
ever, extends the meaning of the word events. — Among ancient historians, the 
farther, by attributing all great actions to duration of the world was subdivided into 
a divine afflatus. three periods, or ages : the first, reaching 

AFFRONTB'B (.affronter, to face : FV.), in from the creation to the deluge which hap- 
Heraldry, an appellation given to animals poned in Greece during the reign of Ogyges, 
facing each other. is called the obscure or uncertain age ; the 

AFLOAT', a terra used to denote that a second, called the fabulous or heroic, ter- 
shlp is in water sufficiently deep to buoy mlnates at the first Olympiad, the com- 
ber up. mencement of the third, or historical age. 

A FORTIO'RI (for a stronger reason ; The poets also distinguished the period of 
Lat.), a term implying that what follows is the world Into four ages ; the goUUm age, or 
a more powerful argument than what has that of simplicity and happiness; the silver 
been before adduced, age, which was less pure than the golden 

AF'TERMATH, the grass which springs age, and in which men began to till the 
up after mowing. ground for their sustenance ; the lfraze0age, 

A'GA (a commander : Turk.), a term when strife and contentions commenced ; 
applied, in courtesy, to a gentleman or and the iron age, when justice and honour 

wealthy landhol der ; or gl ven on account of had left the earth Aou, In Law, signifies 

post or rank. The cli lef officers under the certain periods of life, when persons of both 
khan of Tartary are also called Ague. sexes are considered competent to perform 

AGALMAT'OLITE [agalma, an Image; certain acts, which, for want of years and 
and lit/ioa, a stone : fh-.), a soft mineral sub- discretion, they were Incapable Ct before : 
stance chiefly found in China, where it is thus a^man may take the oath of allegiance 
wrought Into various ornaments. at twellve ; at fourteen he is capable of con- 

A'QAMOUS (a, not ; and gamoe, nuptials ; tractlng matrimony, and may be punished 
Or.), in Botany, a term sometimes applied capitally for a crime ; at twenty-ono he can 
to cryptogamlc plants, on account of the make valid contracts. A woman, at twelve, 
supposed absence of bodies like stamens may contract marriage ; and at twenty-one 
and pistils. may enter into contracts which may be en- 

AG'APiE {agapt, brotherly love : Or.), forced against her. Both sexes are said to 
love-feasts kept by tbe ancient Christians be of age, or to attain their majority, at 
as a token of brotherly charity and mutual twenty-one. Infants, under seoen years 
benevolence. In course of time abuses old, are considered incapable of committing 
crept in, and rendered their abolition no- felony ; between seven and fourteen they 
oessary. ore acquitted, unlessmolitiasupplctartatem, 

AGAPE'T.® {agapHos, beloved : Or.), a that Is, unless a propensity to crime makes 
society of unmarried women among the up for want of age. In England persons 
primitive Christians, who attended on and are not Emitted to deacon’s orders until 
served the clergy. At flrst there was no- they are twenty-three years of age, nor to 
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priestfa orders until they are twenty-four. 
— Anioner ancient Physiologists, the life 
of (nanpwas divided Into six ages : vueritia, 
or childhood, extending from blrtli to five 
rears old ; adoleaeentia, or boyhood, to eight; 
UiventuSt or youth, to thirty ; viriiis atas, 
or manliood, to fifty ; senectua, or old age, 
to sixty ; and deerepUiuBtas^ or decrepitude, 
to death.— By the Boiuan law, different 
ages were reaulred for different purposes. 
Thus the consular age, or that at which a 
person might bold the cuusulship, was 
forty-three ; the judiciary was between 
thirty and sixty; the military' age was 
seventeen ; the pnntoiian, forty. — A gk, 
in Literature, some period in which learn- 
ing flourished to an unusual extent. It 
generally takes its name from a celebrated 
monarch, or some other Illustrious person. 
The most remarkable ages are those of 
Pericles, the Augustan age, the age of Leo 

X., the age of Louis XI v., dec. Agb, in 

Chronology, a century or a generation. The 
middle ages are generally considered to 
have begun with the reign of Constantine, 
and ended about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. They ought to be con- 
sidered as having ended with the invention 
of printing. 

AG1EN'D.\. (things to be done: LaL), 
among Uiviues, sometimes signlfles things 
which a man Is bound to perform, in oppo- 
sition to credenda^ or those which he Is 
hound to believe. It also denotes the ser- 
vice or offices oU toe church. 

A'GKNT iagmst doing : Lot.), In a general 
sense, denotes anything which acts, or pro- 
duces an effect, AGKKT,/rea or voluntary ^ 

in Metaphysics, Is be who may equally do 
anything, or its opposite, as acting not from 

any predetermination, but from choice. 

Agebt is also used to denote a person en- 
trusted with the management of an affair, 
whether belonging to a society, company, 
or private person. Thus there are army 
agenU, through whom every regimental 
concern of a pecuniary nature is transacted ; 
and navy agents^ who are employed by naval 
officers and seamen to manage their con- 
ccms^lth regard to pay, prize-money, 

AGENT, in Law, he who acts for and In 

the place ox a principal. As long as be keeps 
within the scope of his authority, and de- 
clares that he Is acting only as agent, he is 
not personally bound. A large body of law 
has grown up with reference to the rela- 
tions of pr^clpal and agent. 

AG'QRBGATS {oggrego, 1 gather toge- 
ther : Lot.), in a general sense, the sum of 
several things added together, or the col- 
lection of them Into one whole. 

AQGRBGA'TION (aamederiv.). In Physics, 
a species of union, by which several things, 
which have no natui^ dependence or con- 
nection with each other, are collected toge- 
ther ; thus, a heap of sand, or a mass of 

ruins, are b^les by aggregation. T n Ohe- 

mistry, it means the adhesion of parts of 
the same kind ; as pieces of sulphur united 
ty fusion form an aggremte. 

A*GlO (oo'nvenlencw : JtaL), in Ckimmerce, 
t term chiefly used In Holland and at 
Venice, to signify the difference tetween 
the value of standard and current%oney ; 
• 
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also, the premium given when a payment le 
made in one metal insteadof another— thus 
In gold instead of silver, where gold is 
scarce. 

AGIST", AGISTTONT, AGIST"AGE, or 
AGI8TA"TION (opistor. permission to re- 
ceive cattle on land ; Old Fr,), in Law, the 
taking in other people's cattle to graze, at 
BO much per week. The term Is applied also 
to the profits thence arising. 

AQ'MSN (Lot., from opo,! set In motion), 
In the Roman art of war, an army, or rather 
a part of It, In march : thus the Primum 
agmen, or vsn-guard ; the Medium agmen, 
or main body ; and the Postremum agmm^ 
or rear-guard. 

AGNATION {ognaMOt relationship on the 
father's side ; from agnaacor^ I am bom In 
addition to : Lot), In Roman Law, the rela- 
tionship subsisting between the descend- 
ants of the same man in the male line ; In 
opposition to relationship through either 
males or females, termed cognation. 

AGNOBTiB (agnoeo, 1 do not know : Gr.), 
In Church History, a sect of heretics, tn the 
sixth century, who maintained that Christ, 
with respect to his human nature, was Ig- 
norant of many things, and particularly of 
the day of judgment. 

AGNO'MEN (ad, to ; and jmomen, the old 
form of nomen. a name: Lai.\ In Roman 
Antiquity, the fourth or honorary name 
stowed on account of some extraordinary 
action, virtue, or acoomplishrnent. Thus 
the agnomen Africanua was given to Pub- 
lius Cornelius Sclplo, on account of his ex- 
ploits in Africa. 

AG'NUS DE'I (Lamb of God : L<U.\ a 
prayer of the Roman Catholic liturgy, be- 
ginning with those words. Also, the figure 
of a lamb as symbolical of Christ. It is 
usually represented as bearing a staff 
headed with a Greek cross, or carrying a 
banner. This name Is also given to a round 
piece of wax, on which Is impressed the 
figure of the sacred Lamb, and which is 
consecrated by the pope with great solem- 
nity. Such pieces of wax are consecrated 
every seven years, and distributed amongst 
the people. 

AGO'NIA iagBnia, a contest : Or.), among 
Physicians, a struggle between life and 
death. 

AGONISTICUM {agoniatikoa. from ago- 
nizomai, 1 contend with : Or.), in Medicine, 
an application of excessively cold water, in 
cases of fever. 

A(30X7TI, the local name of the Cavia 
Patagonica, a rodent animal, which abounds 
on the wild plains of Patagonia. It weighs 
from 20 to 25 lbs. It hops like the hare and 
rabbit, to which It Is allied, and like the 
latter It forms a burrow in the ground. 

AGRA'RIAN LAWS iagrariua, belonging 
to land : Lot.), In Roman History, several 
measures regaining the dlstrlbation of the 
lands obtained by conquest, and which were 
at first leased out to the patricians at a very 
small rent, the plebeians galclng nothing 
by them. It is probable, says Michelet, that 
under the vague title of Agrarian law, two 
vary different propositions have been 
confounded ; first, that of permitting the 
plebeians to share the sacred territory of 
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primitive Rome, to the posseaslon of which 
all the rights of the city belonged. Second, 
that of'gharing equally the lands conquered 
by the people and usurped by the patriclana 
An agi^an law was first lieard of in con- 
nection with a half-mythical person, one 
Bpurlus Oassius, 484 B.a The agrarian laws 
brought forward by Tiberius Gracchus cost 
him his life in 183 B.a 

AGRBE'MENT ia4rrimmU agreeableness : 
Fr.), in Law, the consent of two or more 
persons to anything done or to be done ; a 
contract. 

AG'RICULTURE (OffH cuUura, tillage of 
laud : Lot.), the art of cultivating the 
ground for the purpose of obtaining vege- 
table produce therefrom. The system 
adopted at any given place should have re- 
ference to the soil and climate. Thefor- 
! luer, if of a tenacious nature, will require 
the application of surface draining for the 
I purpose of withdrawing the water, which, 

' if allowed to remain, might injure the 
{ crops : and subsoil draining, which has in 
I view the carrying to the roots of the plants 
a supply of substances in solution such as 
are required for their supiK)rt and growth. 
For the latter purpose artificial Irrigation 
may be needed. A stiff soil ought to be 
lightened by the admixture of vegetable 
matter, road scrapings, &c . ; a porous soil 
should be strengthened with stifTer mate- 
rials, such as marl. All kinds of soil in- 
tended to receive seed require to be pre- 
pared by the operations of ploughing, 
harrowing, &c., and food ought to be sup- 
i)lied to the crops in the shape of some of 
tiie different kinds of manure. Some of 
these are yielded by the farm itself, such as 
liie manure of cattle,and green crops which 
are ploughed into the soiL Others are pre- 
pared from bones, fish, Ac. ; others are che- 
mical preparations from minerals, such as 
, coprolites, and certain salts ; whilst others, 

I such as gruano, are Imported from foreign 
I liarts. The choice of a manure will depend 
I upon the nature of the soil to which It is 
Intended to be applied, and the crops In- 
I tended to be grown. The mechanical ope- 
rations of sowing and planting, of cutting, 
i getting in, and storing the crops, are be- 
coming daily more and more performed by 
maehinery actuated on large farms by steam 
power. The breeding and feeding of cattle 
with a view to the market, or to the pro- 
duction of milk, butter and cheese, the 
breeding and feeding of sheep, either for 
food or for the sake of the wool, are usually 
but not necessarily, parts of an agricultu- 
rist’s duties. Of late years agriculture has 
been much more succesful In Its results 
tlmn formerly, because it has been pursued 
with the assistance of scientific men. Its 
various operations are rapidly becoming 
h'jis emp]ri(;Hi, and more uniformly con- 
ducted under the guidance of the truths of 
scJeiica. 

AGKOUNiy, a term applied to a si>Ip. 
when any part of It rests on the ground, so 
as to render it liumovabie. 

AGRYFNIA (agrupnia : from agr, for a, 
not, and Impnos, sleep: Qr.), among Phy- 
sicians, a privutloQ of sleep, a troublesoiiio 
symptom of nervous and febrile diseases. 


A'GUE, a general name for all periodloai 
fevers, which, according to the different 
times of the return of the fevmsh pa- 
roxysm or fit, are denominated quotidboi, 
tertian, or quartan agues. They occur 
chiefiy in situations where there are sh&llow, 
stagnant waters. 

AHEAD', In Naval language, signifies ! 
farther on than the ship, in opposition to ; 
astem^r behind It. 

A-HuLL', a term for a ship when all her 
sails are furled, and she lies with her helm 
lashed on the lee-side. * 

AID (aide : Fr.), in feudal times, a subsidy 
paid by vassals to their lords, on certain 
occasions. 

AIiyB-DE-OAMP (assistant In oamp i Jfr.), 
an officer who attends on a general officer 
In the field, winter quarters, A field- 
marshal is entitled to four: a lieutenant- 
genera), to two; and a mIljo^general. to 
one. The king appoints as many as lie 
pleases, and the appointment gives the 
rank of colonel. 

AlGUl'LLB (a needle: Fr,), an Instru- 
ment used by engineers to pierce a rock for { 
the lodgment of powder, as In a mine. 
The pointed rocks in Alpine mountains are 
termed Aiguilles. 

AIL'ANTHDS, a deciduous tree, with 
pinnate leaves, introduced into England 
from China. It grows in the open air with 
us ; and as its leaves afford food to a silk- 
worm, the Bornbyx Oynthia, it has beeu 
proposed to plant It eitenslvely in our 
Islaud, for the purpose of silk cultivation. 

It belongs to the natural order A'iwaruia- 
cecc, and is, therefore, allied to the bitter 
Quassia. 

Alii {atr: Or.) [see Atmobphbiib], in 
Grecian Mythology, was persouifled under 
the names «f Jupiter and Juno. Jupiter 
was said to reign in the upper atmosphere, 

and Juno in the lower. Aib, In Music, 

is properly the tune which is adapted 
to the words of a sung, or piece of poetry 
intended to be sung ; and, by the extension 
of the term, the song itself is called an air. | 
In Operas, the name of air is given to all i 
measured music, to distinguish it frOm the | 

I recitative ; and, generally, to every piece i 
of music, whether vocal or instrumoutal, j 
I which has its beginning and end. Arietta \ 
signifies a short, less elaborate ai r, designed I 
to express a more simple and transieut 
emotion. 

AIR'-BLADDBR, or the BwxA-Bladdbb, | 
an organ found in the abdomen of many 
fishes. It is considered to be homologous > 
with the lungs of higher vertebrata, but its ! 
use seems to have relation to the equlli- i 
brium of the fish, and to lighten or Increase i 
its relative weight by its compression or 
dilatation. It is said that if the air-bladder i 
is burst, or if it is pierced artlfidolly. the i 
fish remains at the bottom of the water, i 
turning belly upwards. In freshewater fishes i 
the contents of the sac have been found to { 
be chiefly nitrogen. | 

AIR'-CBLLB, in birds, membranoiu re- i ; 
ceptacles, communicating with the iangs, 
occupying the interspaces of the thoracic 
and Bbdriuinal viscera, extending round the 
principal Joints, penetrating the substance 
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ot the bones. Insinuating themselves be- 
tween ^he skin and subjacent muscles, 
and entering the quills. The whole body 
being thus permeated by air, its specific 
gravity Is diminished, and the organs of 
respiration are extended : an arrangement 
admirably calculated to adapt birds for 

flight. Aib-Oells, in plants, are cavities 

containing ^r, which In aquatic plants are 
large, and serve to float them. 

AIR-'El^OINE, a machine somewhat ansr 
logons to the steam-engine. In which heated 
air !s the motive power, instead of the 
vapour of water. Air Is pumped Into a 
cylinder, having been previously heated to 
450°, by transmission through a series of 
wire nets, placed parallel and very close, 
in a vessel called a regen^ator: when in 
the cylinder It is raised to 480° ; and this In- 
crease of temperature doubles Its volume. 
.\fter having moved the piston. It leaves the 
cylinder, by means of valves ; and passing 
through the regenerator. It gives back to it 
nearly all the heat It received. It escapes 
from the regenerator by that extremity at 
which the cold air Is pumped in, and which 
therefore Is cold, the (jther extremity being 
hot. The power of such an engine would 
be, the difference between that produced 
by Increasing the elasticity of the air with 
heat, and that expended in working the 
pump which forces the air through. Its 
advantages would be, freedom from the 
danger of explosion, absence of a boiler 
and the necessity for water, and — theo- 
retically at least — a more economical ex- 
j»endlture of heat. But, In practice. It is 
complicated, and has not been found to 
answer, particularly on a large scale. 

AI R'-GBN, a gun constructed so as to pro- 
pel bullets solely by means of condensed 
air, some of which is liberated at each dis- 
charge of the trigger. 

AIR'-JACKKT, a sort of Jacket made of 
leather, in which are several bags or blad- 
ders, containing sir. By the help of these 
bladders, which are placed near the breast, 
a person is supported in the water, without 
maklim the efforts used In swimming. 

AIRliPLANTS, or Epiphytes, are plants 
which are able to grow without attachment 
to the ground, deriving all the materials i 
required for their growth from the atmo- | 
sphere: the orchids of warm climates are ’ 
examples. 

AIR'-PUMP, a machine for exhausting 
the air out tf vessels, in the same manner 
as water Is drawn away by a pump. The 
operation of this machine depends uiitbe 
elasticity of the air : for, by working the 
pump, the air In the receiver will expand 
itself; by which means part of It will he 
forced Into the barrel of the pump, and be 
carried off. By thus continuing to work 
the pump, the air In the receiver will be 
gradually exhausted; but can never be 
wholly drawn out, so as to leave a perfect 
vacuum within the veesel ; for it must be 
considered, that the air which is exhausted, 
is only pushed out by the spring of that 
which remains behind. In practice the 
machine will cease to act, when the air is 
MO rarefled as to be unable by its e^tlcity 
to open the valves ; though thev are of ex> 


treme lightness, being generally formed of 

oiled silk. AiB-Puup, in steam-englncB, 

is a pump worked by the engine for re- 
moving the air disengaged from the cold 
water in the condenser, and the water that 
collects at the bottom of that vessel. 

AIR'-SHAFTS, in Mining, holes or shafts 
let dfiwn from the open air, to discharge the 
foul air or gases. 

AIR'-THREADS, In Natural history, the 
long fliaments seen floating in the air at the 
autumnal season of the year. [See Gossa- 
mer.] 

AIR'-VESSBLS ; in insects, air-vessels, or 
trachea, scattered through all parts of their 
budies, convey the air wherever It Is re 
qulred forrenovattng the fluids. They are 
frequently mounted as objects for the mi- 
croscope. 

AISLE (ate, a wing : Lot.), In Architecture, 
the side subdivisions of a church, generally 
separated from the nave by pillars or 
piers. 

A'JUTAGE, or AD'JUTAQE iadjuto, I 
help : Lat.), In Hydraulics, a short pipe 
placed in a vcBsel to assist the discharge of 
a fluid. 

AL, an Arabian particle, answering to the 
English the, as ‘ Alcoran,’ the book. 

A'LA, or A'Li® {Lot.), in Ancient Military 
affairs, the wings of an army, or the horse 

on each side flanking the foot. In Grecian 

Architecture, the colonnade surrounding 
thecellaof a temple. In Modern Archi- 

tecture, the lateral bnlldlngs, subordinate 
to the centre or principal one. — Ala, In 
Ornithology, the wing of a bird, 

AL'ABASTBR {olabastroa: Or.), a well- 
knowm mineral composed of sulphate of 
lime, forming a soft, granular. Imperfectly 
transparent marble ; used for ornaments In 
liouses, and by statuaries. It is found In 
Germany, France, Italy, &c. 

ALA'BASTRUB (rose-bud: Lot.), a name 
occasionally given by botanists to the flower 
t bud. 

; ALA'RAP iara/a, to distinguish ; Arab.), 
according to the Mahometan creed, the 
party-wall which separates heaven from 
hell. 

ALA'RBS (belonging to a wing, from ala, 
a wing : LaL), in Roman Antiquity, an epi- 
thet given to the cavalry, on account of 
thelrbeing placed In the two wings, or aim, 
of the army. 

ALAR'UM (oterme, fear ; JPr.), any (Kmtrl- 
vauce for the purpose of calling assistance 
in cases of sudden danger, generally a bell. 

ALB, or ALBE (aUms, white: LaL), In 
the Roman Catholic Church, a vestment of 
white linen, hanging down to the feet. In 
the ancient church, it was usual with those 
newly baptixed, to wear an alb, or white 
vestment ; and hence the Sunday after Eas- 
ter was called dominica in albis, on account 
of the albs worn by those baptixed on 
Easter-day. 

AL'BANIAN, a language of the Indo- 
European family, supposed to be the last 
surviving representative of the congnes 
which were spoken by the barbarous races 
living near and coexistent with the ancient 
Greeks. 

AL'BATROSS, or Man-Of-War Bird. This 


Eiterarj) [albatross 
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bAlongf to the flpenne Diombdra of natural- 
tats, of which there are several speoiea, ail 
poasesslnff a strong hard and thick beak 
with a curve at the end, webbed feet, and 
rery long wings. The common albatross 
(/>. eoBtUane) Is the largest known sea-bird, 
and is often met with in the neighbourhood 
of South Africa. Its plumage is white with 
black banda It feeds on fish and is very 
▼oracioua 

ALBIGEN'SBS (from AtbUfeHum, In the 
twelfth century the name of a place in 
Prance, now cal led A ZU), a designation com- 
mon to several sects who agreed in opposing 
the dominion of the Romish hierarcby, and 
endeavouring to restore ttie simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. They endured the 
severest persecutions, and after the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the nameof Albl- 
genses altogether disappeared ; but fugitives 
of their party f.^med, in the mountains of 
Piedmont and in Lombardy, what is called 
the French Church, which not only existed 
till the era of the Reformation, but conti- 
nues still to flourish. 

ALBI'NO (aUma, white : Lot.), or Lkuoab- 
THI0P8 (leukos, white; and Aithiope, an Ethi- 
opian ; Or.), a variety of the human species 
that fi^uently occurs in Africa. The Por- 
tuguese flrst gave the name of Albino 
to the white negro, whom they formerly 
described as belonging to a distinct race : 
but modem naturalists have discovered 
Albinos In various c-ountrles of Europe, viz. 
In Switzerland, among the Savoyards In the 
valley of Ghamounl ; in Prance, in the tract 
of the Rhine ; in Tyrol, Ac. Their charac/- 
terlstlcs are now wiid to be owing to a mor- 
bid state at the rete mucoaum, which may 
attack men in every climate, and to which 
even certain animals are subject. Their 
skin has a dull white or cadaverous appear- 
ance ; the iris of the eye is of a bright red ; 
and the hair Is either white and silky, or of 
a very flaxen colour. When this variety is 
found among the negnies, the woolly cover- 
ing of their heads is white. 

ALBU'GO (aUms, white: Lot.), a disease 
of the eye, which consists of a white speck ; 
and Is called the pearl, Ac. 

AL'BUM (same deriv.), a white table or 
register, on which the Roman prtetors had 
their decrees written. There were many 
others In use, and they received their appel- 
lations from the various magistrates whose 
names were entered in them ; as the aJEtmrn 

judieum, the album decurionum, Ac. The 

ALBincs of the present day are derived 
from the practice adopted in many foreign 
countries of having a white paper book, in 
which strangers of distinction or literary 
eminence were invited to Insert their 
names, or any observation In prose or verso, 
as a memorial of their visit. 

ALBU^MEK (the white of an egg : Lot.), a 
white or transparent viscous fluid, without 
taste or smell, which Is a constituent of 
the nerves, the serous part of the blood, the 
white of eggs, milk, Ac. The essential part 
is albumin, which Is chiefly composed of 
carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen, with which 
a little hydrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus 
are combined. It Is the sulphur viiloh 
blackens a sliver spoon when put Into a 

boiled egg. Albumin coagulates with heaL 
and thus changed is Insoluble In water, and 
frequently consisting of starch.—- tAJso, a 
substance found In many seeds: It con- 
stitutes the flour of corn, Ac. However 
poisonous a plant may be. Its albumen Is 
never deleterious. 

ALBUR'NUM (sap-wood : Lot.), the soft 
white substance between the Inner bark 
and the wood of exogenous trees. 

ALOA'IOS, a term given to certain kinds 
of verse, from their Inventor, the poet 
AIcsbus. Of these verses Horace has eflven 
several examples of two 1. Consisting of 
an iambus or spondee, an iambus, a long 
syllable, and two dactyls ; 2. Two dactyls, 
and two trochees. 

AL'OAIDE, or AL'OALDE, a Spanish or 
Portuguese magistrate, or ofllcer of justice, 
answering nearly to the British justice of 
peace. Both the name and office are of 
Moorish origin. 

AL'OHBMY, or AL'CHYMY (al, the: 
Arab. ; and ehemia, which is remotely de- 
rived from cheo, I pour : Or.), that obsolete 
branch of Chemistry which had for Its ob- 
ject the transmutation of metals Into gold ; 
and the flndiug of the elixir vitce, orunlver- 
sal remedy. Though designing men have 
often used alchymy as a means of defraud- 
ing the credulous of their money, many 
have laboured in the fruitless search with 
indefatigable patience and purity of heart; 
and various discoveries of real value to 
science have been the accidental results of 
their labours. 

AL'COHOL, a term of Arabic origin, sig- 
nifying a spirit or essence, and originally 
applied to several chemical preparations. 
The word, at present. Is used for a highly 
rectified spirit, the product of vinous fer- 
mentation. This is extremely light and in- 
flammable : It Is colourless and transparent, 
appearing to the eye like pure water. To 
the palate it Is exceedingly hot and burning, 
but without any peculiar taste. When per- 
fectly pure and free from water It is termed 
absolute alcohol, and It Is then composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The 
proof spirit of c.ommerce has a m[)eclflc 
gravity of 0-9198 at 60'P., and contains 49J 
per cent, of real alcohoL Under various 
forms it Is largely employed in the arts, In 
the preparation of varnishes, Ac. Its an- 
tiseptic power makes It also useful In pre- 
serving anatomical preparations. It has 
never been frozen. 

AI/(X)RAN, or the Koban (aZ, the ; and 
Koran, a book: Ardb.), the name of the 
volume c^mtalnlng the pretended revela- 
tions, doctrines, and precepts of Mahomet, 
in which his followers place Implicit confi- 
dence. The general aim of the Alcoran was 
to unite the professors of the three dif- 
ferent religions then followed In Arabia, 
Idolatmv, Jews, and Christians, in the 
knowledge and worship of onenGlod, under 
the sanction of certain laws, and by the 
use of ceremonies, partly of ancient, and 
partly of novel Institution, enforced by 
the consideration of rewards and punish- 
ments, both temporal and eternal, and to 
bring a)i< to the obedience of Mabomel, as 
tbe prophet and ambassador of God, who 
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wu to establish the true rellfflon on earth. 
It was not until after Mahomet’s death, 
which A>olc place In 6S3 of our era, that his 
revelations were collected Into a volume. 
They had been orliylnally written on palra 
leaves and scraps of parchment. [SeeMAHO- 
MBTAKISM], 

ALCXyVB (alcdba: Span.: from tloceui, a 
Bleeping chamber : Arab.), In Architecture, 
a recess intended for a bed, and often sepa- 
rated from the chamber by a balustrade. It 
was used sometimes by the Romans, at least 
as early as the Emperor Adrian. 

ALOYO^ITTM, the sclentlflo name of a 
genus of marine polypes to which the one 
popularly-known as ‘Oow paps’ or 'Dead 
man’s fingers ’ belongs. 

ALDBBA'BAN, a star of the first mag- 
nitude, vulgarly called the Bull’s Eye, as 
making the eye of the constellation Taurus. 
It Is the a Taurt of astronomers. 

ALDE'HYDE (alcohol dehydratua, alcohol 
deprived of water : Lai.), a limpid colourless 
liquid, with a suifocatlng odour, obtained 
hy passing the vapour of ether or alcohol 
through a red-hot tube, and by other 
methods. It Is a compound of carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen. 

AL'DER (ellam. In Ang.-Sax.), a tree 
growing in damp places, the Abiua gluti- 
noaa of botanists, nat. order, BetuXacem. 
The wood is of little value, except for char^ 
coal. 

AL'DHRMAIJ (ealderman, older man: 
Sax.), a munlclpaR)filcer, In a city or borough 
isee Borough). In London their number 
is twenty-five, not Including the lord 
mayor ; each being elected by the freemen 
of a ward of the city, and having that ward 
committed to his more peculiar care, but 
serving by rotation as sitting magistrate 

for the whole. Aldbrmah, among our 

.Saxon ancestors, was a name of dignity, at 
first unconnected with any office. It was 
fifterwards the designation of him who was 
subsequently termed EorlorEarl, and hence 
counties were sometimes called Alderman- 
ihirea. 

AL'DINB EDITIONS, tho.se editions 
of th# Greek and Roman classics which 
were printed by the family of Aldus 
I Manutlus, first established at Venice about 
1490. 

ALE (aelaw, to Inflame : 5aa%), a fermented 
liquor, obtained from an Infusion of malt 
and hops. Pale ale Is brewed from slightly 
dried inaltf and brouni from malt highly 
dried. 

A'LBA (adle : Lat .), In Antiquity, all kinds 
of games of chance ; but used particularly 
for a game played with dice. 

A-LKE', a sea-term, used when the wind, 
crossing or flanking the line of a ship’s 
course, presses upon the masts and sails so 
as to make her Incline to one side, which Is 
called the Icc-sido : hence, when the helm 
Is moved oicr to this side, it is said to be 

ALBM'BIC (al, the ; and ambecq, cor- 
rupted from the Greek ambix, a cup ; Arab.), 
a vessel formerly used for distilling. In the 
place of which retorts and stills are now 
Jiwt generally employed. ^ 

ALEXAN'DRIAN, or ALBXAITORINB, 


In Poetry, a kind of verse, eonslstlng of 
twelve syllables, or six lamblo feet. It Is 
so called from a poem on the life of Alex- 
ander, written in this way, 1^ some French 
poet, and Is exemplified by Pope In the fol- 
lowing lines 

' A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

Which, like a wounded snake, drags Its 
slow length along.’ 

ALBXAN'DRIAN LIBRARY. This cele- 
brated library wm founded by Ptolemy 
Soter, for the use of an academy that he 
Instituted In Alexandria ; and, by contlnuid 
additions under his successors, became at 
last the finest library in the world, con- 
taining no fewer than 700,000 volumes. To 
collect books for this library, all those 
which were brought Into Egypt by Greeks 
or other foreigners were seized, and tran- 
scribed by persons appointed for that pur- 
pose : the copies were then delivered to the 
proprietors, and the originals laid up In the 
library. It was eventually burnt by order 
of the caliph Omar, a.d. 640. Omar argued 
thus : If these books agree with the Koran 
they are superfluous, and need not be pre- 
served ; If they disagree, they are per- 
nicious, and ought to be destroyed. 

ALBXAN'DRIAN MANUSCRIPT, or 
CODBX ALKXANDIIIXUS, H famous Copy of 
the Scriptures, consisting of four volumes. 
In a large quarto size ; which contains the 
whole Bible in Greek, Including the Old 
and New Testaments, with the Apocrypha, 
and some smaller pieces, hut not quite com- 
plete. This manuscript Is now preserved 
In the British Museum. It was sent as a 
present to king Charles I., by Oyrillus Ln- 
carls, patriarch of Constantinople, through 
Sir Thomas Rowe, ambassador from Eng- 
land to the grand seignior, about the year 
1628. Its age and value have been the 
subject of much controversy. It was evi- 
dently not all written by the same hand. 

ALEXI'PHARMICS (alexo, I repel : phar- 
makon, poison ; Gfr.), antidotes to poisons. 

- AL'GiE (seaweed : Lot), In Botany, a 
class of cellular flowerless plants with leaves 
and stems undlstinguishable from each 
other, without proper roots and living en- 
tirely in water. They Imbibe nutriment 
by their whole surface from the medium by 
which they are surrounded. Sbawxbds, 
Diatoms, and Oonfbbvas, belong to this 
class. A very curious fact connected with 
algas Is that some species produce particles 
which appear to have a voluntary motion as 
if they were minute animals. These are 
called spermatozoids. The motion Is be- 
lieved to be effected by means of vibratlle 
clllA As to the economical uses of the 
class, some gelatinous species contain a 
substance Identical In Its chemical formula 
with starch, and are employed as food (see 
NosToo). Iodine Is obtained from seaweed, 
but soda Is now otherwise procured. Some 
alges have their tissues so stiffened with 
carbonate of lime that it was supposed they 
were corals, and one of the genera still 
bears the name of OoraUina, Alg» are 
frequently of microscopic minuteness, oo- 
caslonally they are of great size. Captain 
Cook says he met with seaweed that was 
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qnltesoo feet long. Beds of seaweed avarm fbrm the equation Itaelf by rigorous pro- 
wltb Milma? Mfe to an extraordinary degree, ceases, and under exact forma aa well when 
[Bee Baboasso Bxa.] the coefficients are numbers aa when they 

AL'QAROTH (from Alffaro(H,iui ItAllan, arefymbola. [Bee MathematichJ 
its diBCorerer), Powdbb or, a precipitate AL'GOL, a star in the constellation Per- 
obtalned by pouring water into the acldu* sous, the /S Permi of astronomers, which, 
lous chloride of antimony. during a period of 8d. 20h. and 48m., changes 


I AL'GBBRA (oi, the ; and aebr, resolution : 
Arab.), is a science the object of which is 
to abridge and generalize the resolution of 
all questions relating to quantities. Letters 
of the alphabet are employed to represent 
the quantities under Investigation, and 
several of the signs of common operations 
are borrowed from arithmetic. Algebra, 
arithmetical and symbolical (says Mr. 
Cockle), Is capable of division Into three 
parta The subject of Identity might be 
made to constitute the first of these divi- 
sions; that of e^inallty the second; and 
that of Incongruity or absurdity the third. 
These divisions are of a purely theoretical 
character; practically S|>eaklng the subjects 
of them are treated Indiscriminately as 
occasion requires. The assertion that one 
ia equal to one Is an Identity ; that x is equal 
to one Is an equation ; that two is equal to 
onexa absurdity or contradiction. Whether 
they Indicate Identity, equality, or contrar 
diction, these three species of proposition 
are all exhibited in algebra under the form 
of equations : thus 

1 = l; X = 1; 2 = 1; 

but It Is often a very difficult matter to de- 
termine whether what purports to be an 
equation. In the strict sense of the term, be 
really so, or whether it be not an Identity 
or a contradiction. In one point of view, 
then, the whole of algebraic science may 
bo said to be contained In the theory of 
equations. We may also regard the va.st 
and Illimitable field comprehended under 
th Is phrase as consisting of two great parts : 
the theory of alffebraic equations, and the 
theory of nftmerlcol equations. In the for- 
mer, accurate results are exclusively aimed 
at ; and the algebraic theory may be defined 
as that which treats of the rigorous solu- 
tion and transformation of equations, and 
the number and properties of their roots 
symbolically considered. The aim of the 
numerical theory Is to ascertain the nature 
and limits of the roots of equations, and to 
arrive at values which shall enable us to 
satisfy equations either accurately or to j 
any required degree of approximation. A ! 
literal equation (that Is, one in which let- 
ters are made use of) may be treated either 
as an algebraic or a numerical one. In the 
Intter case the letters stand for generalized I 
numbers, and the processes applied totliem 
are but universal types or examples of those 
which are to be employed when concrete 
are substituted for abstract numbers. It Is 
only In their possible application to parti- 
cular numerical Instances that such pro- 
cesses are of any value whatever. On the 
other hand, a numerical equation (as we 
may call an equation with nninerlcal coeffi- 
cients) may be treated as an algebraical 
one, that is to say, by the algebraical theory. 
We may obtain rigorous expressions for 
Ita roots, ascertain their number, discuss 
their relations to the coefficients, or traus- 


from the second to the fourth magnitude, 
and then hack to the second. 

AL'QORITHM (an Arabic term), the art 
of computation, with reference to some 
particular subject, or In some peculiar way. 
Thus we say, ‘ the algorithm of numbfrs,* 

‘ the algorithm of the differential calculus.’ 

AL'GUAZIL, the title of one of the lower 
orders of Spanish officers of justice, whose 
business is to execute the commands of the 
magistrate. 

A'LIAS (otherwise : Zot), in Law, a word 
often used In describing the accused, who 
has assumed other names besides his real 
one. 

AL'IBI (elsewhere : Lot), an expression 
employed when an accused person attempts 
to prove his Innocence by showing that he 
was In another place when the act was com- 
mitted. 

A'LIEN (aHentis : Lat.), In Law, a person 
bom In aforelgn country, unless his father, 
or grandfather on the father’s side, were a 
natural bom subject ; In which case, though I 
bora abroad, he Is considered a denizen : | 
the term Is used In opposition to natural j 
subject. An alien Is Incapable of Inheriting, 
or purchasing, or holding L^ds In England. 
But a child born out of the British d(v 
minions of a mother being a natural born 
subject, may Inherit, purchase, or hold 
land ; and all aliens subject of a friendly 
state may take a lease of houses or land for 
the purpose of residence or trade for a term 
not exceeding twenty-one years. No alien | 
can become a member of parliament, of the 
privy council, or of any municipal corpora- 
tion. An alien, guilty of a felony or mis- 
demeanour, may elect to be tried by a jury 
composed of an equal number of denizens 
and aliens. [Bee Naturalization]. 

ALIENATION (alienatio, from alienn, I 
make over to another : Lot.), In Law^ the 
act of transferring the property an^ pos- 
session of lands, tenements, or other things, 
from one man to another: It Is termed also 
conveyance. To alienate In fee. Is to sell the 
fee simple of any land, or other Incorporeal 
right. 

ALI'GNMENT (Fr.: from ad, to ; and It- 
nea, a line : Lat.), In Warfare, the state of 
helngfformcd Into a Hue, and the line so 
formed. 

AL'IMENT ialimentum, from alo, I nou- 
rish : Lat), whatever serves as nutriment 
to animal life. 

ALIMENTARY (nHmentarius, from same 
deriv.), In a general sense. Is a terra applied 
to whatever belongs to aliment or food. 

ALiMBNTABT DUCT, or Caaj^, & name 

given to the stomach and intestnles, on ac- 
count of the food passing through them. 
Sometimes It Is a simple cavity, with but 
one oi)enIng; sometimes a canal with a 
vent distinct from the mouth ; sometimes 
It Is divided Into four bagfc, as In the rumi- 
nants, or Cato seven, as In the bottle-nosed 
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whala. ALiiimrrABT Law, among the 

Romans, that law by which children were 
obligedato maintain their aged parmita. 

AL'TMONT (alimonia, from same deriv.). 
In Law, an allowance which the English 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
directs to be paid to a wife when cohabita- 
tion has ceased. Alimony may be awarded 
either during the progress of a suit for di- 
vorce or judicial separation (alimony pen- 
dente liU), or It may be given alter a decree 
for judicial separation has been pronounced. 

Ai'IQUANT PARTS (oliguonte, In some 
degree ; Lot.), such parts of a number as 
will not divide or measure it exactly: as 7, 
the aliquant part of 10. 

AL'IQUOT PARTS (aliquot, a certain num- 
ber of : Lai.), such parts of a number as will 
divide or measure it exactly: as 2, the 
aliquot part of 4. 8 of 9, and 4 of 16. Prima 
aliquot parts are those which are prime 
numbers : eompoirtte aliquot parts, those 
formed by multiplying the prime together. 

AL'KAHEST (Arab.), a universal men- 
struum possessing, according to the Alche- 
mists, the virtue of pervading every sub- 
stance, and capable of resolving all bodies 
Into their ensprimum, or first matter. 

AL'KALI (al, the ; and kali, the name of 
a plant : Arab.), In Chemistry, a term ori- 
ginally applied to the ashes of plants, but 
now used to designate potash, soda, and 
ammonia. The alkalis neutralize and form 
salts with acids, redden some vegetable 
yellows, and cbfliige some vegetable blues 
to green. 

ALKALIM'BTER (alkali; and matron, & 

! measure : Or.), In Chemistry, an Instrument 
I ; for measuring the quantity of alkali, or 
i alkaline carbonates, contained In the potash 
or soda of commerce. 

AI/KALOTDS (alkali; and eidos, form: 
Gr.), substances analogous to alkaline bases, 
of vegetable origin, and possessed of great 
medicinal activity. Their ultimate elements 
are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen. Quinine, obtained from various spe- 
cies of cinchona, conlne from hemlock, and 
morphia from opium, are examples. 
AL'KANET, the Anchwsa tincloria of bo- 
I tanlstg (nat. order, Boraginaceoe), a plant of 
which the root affords a reddish brown 
substance used by dyers. It is chiefly im- 
ported from the Levant, 
i AL'LAH, the Arabian name of God, as op- 
posed to the deities of the Idolaters. 

ALLE'GIANCE (aUigo, I bind to : Lot), 
In Law, the ralthful obedience which every 
subject owes to his prince ; being the He or 
bond of fidelity which binds the governed 
to the governor. Every official person Is re- 
quired to take an oath of allegiance before 
he enters on his duties. 

AL'LEGORT (alUgoria: from aWo, another 
thing ; and agoreuo, J declare : Or.), In Lite- 
rature, a figurative representation, which 
sigulfles something beyond the ordinary or 
apparent mSanlng. It may be addressed to 
either the eye or the ear. An allegorical tale, 
or allegory, Is one In which abstract Ideas are 
personified : thus. In many fables. A whole 
poem may be an allegory, as Spenser’s ‘Paery 
Uueen or an entire narrative, as Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’ A parable 1 #r short ' 


allegory. Allegprtcal Interpretation l>e- 
comes necessary when there is some diffi- 
culty or absurdity In the literal and obvious 
sense. 

ALLE'QRO (merry : ItaL), In Music, de- 
notes that the part Is to be played In a brisk 
and sprightly manner. The usual distinc- 
tions succeed each other In the following 
order: grave, adagio, largo, vivace, allegro, 
presto. Allegro time may be heightened, as 
aHegro aeeai and aUegrissimo, very lively ; 
or lessened, as oMegretto or poeo allegro, a 
little lively. PiU allegro Is a direction to 
play or sing a little quicker. 

ALL-HAL’LOWS, an old English name 
for AUr8airUe,a festival In commemoration 
of the saints In general Tt Is kept on 
the Ist of November, Bonlfacn IV. having 
in 886 appointed that day for Its celebra- 
tion: the saints having become so nume- 
rous that a dayoould not be allotted to each. 

ALLI'ANCE (nllier, to unite with : Fr.), 
in the GivII and Canon law, the relation 
contracted between two persons or two 

families by marriage. Ali.ianob Is also 

used for a treaty entered Into by sovereign 
princes and states, for their mutual safety 
and defence. 

ALLIGATION (alligatio, from alligo, I 
bind to : Lai.), a rule In Arithmetic, teaching 
bow to compound several Ingredients for 
any deslgm proposed. It Is either medial or 
aUemaie. The former shows the rate or 
price of any mixture, when its several quan- 
tities and their rates are known ; the latter i 
Is the method of finding the quantities of 
ingredients necessary to fonn a compound 
of a given rate. 

AI/LTGATOR (from a North American 
Indian word), a crocodilian genus inhabit- 
ing America. Their feet are not webbed like 
those of the true crocodllea The alligator 
Iwrlue haunts the Mississippi, and some- 
times grows to the length of eighteen feet : 

It Is protected by a dense covering of homy 
scales. Impenetrable, In most parts, to a 
musket-ball 

- ALLITERATION (od, to; and litera, a 
letter : Lai), a figure or embellishment of 
speech, whldi consists In the repetition of 
the same consonants, or syllables of the 
same sound. In one sentence. The Greek 
and Roman literature afford many Instances 
of this; and In English poetry there are 
also many beautiful specimens of allitera- 
tion; though It must he confessed that it 
Is too often need without the requisite I 
skill and carried too far. In burlesque 
poetry It Is frequently used with excellent 
effect. 

ALLOCUTION (allocuMo: Lot), In Roman 
Antiquity, an harangue made by generals to 
their armies, in order to rouse their courage 
before a battle. ^Also, In the Roman Ca- 

tholic Church, an address made by the 
pope, on important occasions, to the cardi- 
nals and others. 

ALLO'DlAL LANDS are those which, 
under the feudal system, were free. Their 
owners owed no service to a superior lord. 
’Allodial lands,’ says Hallam, ’are commonly 
opposed to beneficiary or feudal ; the former 
being strictly proprietary, while the latter 
depended upon a superior. In this sense 
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the word is of continual recnrrence In 
ancient histories, laws, and instruments. 
It BOTnetlmes, howerer, bears the sense of 
inheiitanoe.’ 

ALLO'PATHY {aUopatheiai from oUos, 
another; and pathos, suffering : Or.), a term 
recently Introduced to describe the ordi- 
nary course of medical practice In contra- 
distinction to Honueopathif. The difference 
consists in the allopathlsts prescribing sub- 
stances which, of their own nature, are cal- 
culated to rermnwsymptoms like those of the 
disease to be cured ; while the homosopath- 
ists employ medicines which, in the normal 
state of the patient, are calculated to produce 
these symptom a 

ALLOTHANB (allophanes, appearing 
otherwise ; Or.), a luminous earth, of a 
blue, and sometimes of a green or brown 
colour, which occurs massive, or crystalline. 

ALIXyTROPIO {alios, another ; tropos, 
mode or position : Cfr.), a ter?n applied by 
chemists to bodies when possessing a form, 
different from their ordinary one, with 
the same essential chemical qualities. Thus, 
ordinary white phosphorus may, by the 
application of heat, be converted Into a 
hard red amorphous substance, which Is 
its allotroplc form. It is theoretically as- 
sumed that the particles of the body are in 
different states of molecular equlUbrium In 
the two forma 

ALLOY' (alUryer, to mix one metal with 
another ; FV.), a compound of any two or 
moiie metals (mercury not being one) ; thus, 
bronze is an alloy of copper and tin ; brass, 
an alloy of copper and zinc, &c. The alloys 
are not mere mixtures, but true chemical 
compounds. 

ALL'SPIOE, so called from its compound 
flavour, is the dried Immature berry of 
several species of Eugenia (nat. ord. Myrtor 
particularly E. acris and E. pimento, or 
Jamaica pepper. 

ALLU'VION {alluvium, from alluo, I wash 
against : hat.), in Law, a gradual increase 
of laud along the sea-shore, or on the hanks 
of rivers. This, when slow and impercep- 
tible, is deemed a lawful means of acquisi- 
tion ; but when a considerable portion of 
land is torn away at once, by the violence 
of the current, and joined to a neighbour- 
ing estate, it may be claimed again by the 
former owner. 

ALLTT'YIUM (same deriv.). In (Jeology, 
deposits of gravel, sand, and mud, resem- 
bling those of a river’s bed, or those left 
upon low lands by a flood, which are fre- 
quently found upon the surface of the earth 
under the vegetable mould. Alluvium is 
to be met with in all latitudes, from the 
equator to tbe polar regions. The greater 
part of It consists of transported materials. 
Rivers, or the sea, have been the means of 
removal. That form of it which has been 
called diluvium, or drift, or the boulder 
formation, is thought to have been trans- 
I)orted by glaciers or floating ice. 

ALMAOAN'TAR (almocantharat : Arab.), 
a term used by the old antronomers, to In- 
dicate a small circle of the sphere parallel 

to the horizon. ALMAOAirTau’s Staff Is 

an instrument for observing, at sea, the 
sun’s amplitude rising and setting. 

AL'MAQBST (the greatest work : Arab.), 
the name of a celebrated bf>ok, composed by 
Ptolemy ; being a collection of roaify of the 
observations and problems of the ancients, 
relating both to (Geometry and Astronomy. 

AL'MA MA'TBR (kind mother: Lot.), a 
title given to a university by those who 
are, or have been, members thereot 

AL'MANAO (Arab.), a calendar or table, 
containing a list of the months, weeks, and 
days of the year, with an account of the 
rising und setting of the sun, tbe moon’s 
age, the solar and lunar eclipses, the eccle- 
siastical feasts and fasts, the most remark- 
able phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and 
other Incidental matters. The first printed 
almanac appeared in 1474 ; it was drawn up 
by Regiomontanus, in nearly the form now 

used. The Nautical Almanac, a most 

valuable work for mariners, is published in 
England two or three years In advance. It 
was commenced In 1787, by Dr. Maskelyne, 
the astronomer-royal, and has been regu- 
larly continued ever since. 

AL'MONBR (aumonier: Fr.), a function- 
ary, usually an ecclesiastic, appointed by 
the crown, with the title of Lord High 
Almoner, for tho distribution of the royal 
alms twice a year to as many poor men and 
women as the sovereign’s age amounts to in 
years. Sliver pennies are specially coined 
for distribution on Maunday Thursday, 
each person receiving a number equal to 
the years of the sovereign's age. 

ALMS (aumone : Fr.), av^neral term for 
what Is ^ven out of charity to the poor. 

In tbe early ages of Ohrlstianity ibe alms 
of the charitable were divided into four 
parts, one of which was allotted to tho 
bishop, another to the priests, and a third 
to the deacons and sub-deacons, whlc.li 
made their whole subsistence ; the fourth 
part was employed in relieving the poor, 
and In repairing the churches. 

AL'OE (aloe: Or.; alloch: Arab.), a genus 
of liliaceous plants, several species of which 
yield the well-known drug so useful as a 
purgative. Tbe aloes have fleshy leaves, 
with a juice of Intense bitterness. Speci- 
mens are to be seen In every ho^ouse. 
The plants called Yucca, or Adam’s Needle, 
and Phormium tenax, or Now Zealand Flax, 
belong to allied genera.— The American aloe 

Is an AGAV^ and falls into another order. 

AL'OES-wOOD, or Eagle-Wood, is the 
produce of trees belonging to tho genus 
Aquilaria (nat. ord. Aquuariacegf), growing 

In the tropical parts of Asia. A fragrant 
oily (9r resinous substance, called in India 
nggur oil, is extracted from the wood which 
is sometimes used In medicine. 

ALOETIOS, a general term for all medi- 
cines, the basis or principal ingredient of 
which is aloes. The latter stimulates tho 
larger Intestines. 

ALOGOTROPH'IA (atogos, out of propor- 
tion ; and tropM, nourishment : ^.), In Me- 
dicine, unequal growth or nutrition in dif- 
ferent parts of the body. 

ALOPE'OIA (albpekia, a shedding of the 
hair— literally, the mange in foxes : Or.), in 
Medicine, a falling off of the hair, occa- 
sioned either by a defect of nourishment, 
or by a Imd state of the body, 
t 
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ALTACLA., tha AuehmUa alpcuM of natu- 
rallata^ls a rnmlnaat animal of the camel 
tribe, out distinguished from the true 
camels by haring disjoined movable toea It 
inhabits the mountain districts of Peru and 
Bolivia Its long slll^ hair wool has been of 
late years extensively imported for raanu* 
facti^ng purposea The Llama, the Oua- 
naco, and the Vicuna are three other species 
of the same genus, natives of South Ame- 
rica The wool of the two former is coarse, 
tb^of the last downy. 

AL'PHABET (alpha, beta, the two first 
Greek letters), the natural or customary 
series of the several letters of a language. 

The earliest kind of writing was, undoubt- 
edly, the representation of what was to be 
told, by a kind of painting ; the Greek word 
graphein means either to paint or to vnrite. 

This mode of writing was used very early in 
Sffypt, and gave rise, no doubt, to the In- 
vention of hieroglyphics : being probably 
adopted by other ancient nations also. It 
was employed by the Mexicans to convey to 
Montezuma Information of the landing of 
the Spaniards. Syllabic writing must next 
have been devised, in which the different 
sounds, or syllables, were expressed ; a word 
by this method would have as many cha- 
racters as syllables. Such writing, though 
a great Improvement, was still very Incon- 
venient, At length, syllables were decom- 
posed Into their elements, a few simple 
sounds ; and ^he representation of these 
constituted an dh)habet. It is now supposed 
that the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, 
which originally denoted objects, were ulti- 
mately employed to express sounds ; and, 
from being ideoi/raphic, became not merely 
syllable, but alphabetical The Greeks be- 
lieved that the Pbosni clans were the inven- 
tors of letters ; but there Is reason to sup- 
pose that the Hebrew characters are older 
than the Phoenician, and were known In the 
time of Moses. The most an dent Greek, like 
the oriental languages, was written from 
left to right : it was afterwards written in 
alternate lines, from left to right and from' 
right to left. It has been proposed to adopt 
a uTiIvcrsal alphabet, which might contain 
a smaller number of elementary sounds 
than any used at present. 

ALPHON'SINB TABLES, astronomical 
tables made In the reign of Alphonsus X., 
king of Arragon, who was a great lover of 
science, and a prince of rare attainments ; 
but though these tables bear his name, 
they were chiefly drawn up by Isaac Hazan, 
a learned Jewish rabbi. • 

ALT (attue, high : Lai.), in Music, the high 
notes of the scale. 

ALrrAIR,astar of the first magnitude In 
the constellation of the Eagle; It Is the 
a Aquilm of astronomers. 

ALTAR (according to some, from atta 

aro, high altar: Lot;— according to others, i . , , 

from Al, dk)d ; and tar, appointed : Heb.), a tudb (*f an object is that to whose base 
place upon which sacrlflces were anciently there Is not free access, by which a distance 
offered to the deity. There was probably a may be measured to It, on account of some 
difference between the ara and aUare, the Impediment, such as water, wood, or the 
latter being raised on a substruction ; and , like. The instruments most generally used 
they may have been employed in different j in measuring altitudes are the quadrant, 
circumstances. Before temples were in : sextant, theodolite, &c.-— Altitudb ov 
use, alUra were erected somwlmes In > thk Byi, In Perspective, the perpendicular 


groves, sometimes in the nigh ways, and 
sometimes on the tops of mountains ; and 
it was a custom to engrave upon them the 
name, proper ensign, or character of the 
deity to whom they were consecrated. In 
the great temples of ancient Rome, there 
were ordinarily three altars ; the first was 
placed in the sanctuary, at the foot of the 
statue of the divinity, upon which Incense 
was burnt and libations offered ; the second 
was before the gate of the temple, and 
upon It they sacriflcod the victims ; and 
the third was a portable altar, upon which 
were placed the offerings and the sacred 
vessela These altars were of various 
heights, sizes, and materials; some yet 
remaining are beautifully decorated with 
bassi relievi. The principal altars of the 
Jews were those of incense, of burnt- 
offerings, and the altar, or table, for the 
shew-^ead. 

ALTERATIVES (alter, the other : Lad.), 
such medicines as induce a favourable 
change in the system, without any manifest 
operation or evacuation. 

ALTERNATION OF GENERATION, a 
mode of reproduction amongst some of 
the lower animals. In which the perfect 
animal produces a different form, which 
may he termed larval, and this will for 
some generations produce similar or again 
different forms, the last of them producing 
the perfect form. Thus a Medusa will 
produce a larva which grows Into the form 
of a sea-anemone, and this will go on for 
some time, throwing off similar animals lo 
budding, until at length one of them 
will produce a Medusa of the orlgbial 
form. 

ALTH.®'A (althaia, marsh mallow : Or,), 
marsh mallow, the Althaea officinalis of 
botanists, nat, order Malvacecs, a plant, the 
root ot which abounds with a mild muci- 
lage, and Is of great efficacy in medicine as 
an emollient. The hollyhock belongs to the 
same genus. 

ALTIM'ETRT (altus, high: Lat.; and 
metreo, 1 measure ; Or.^, the art of taking 
heights by means of Instruments: and 
founded on the principle that the corre- 
sponding sides of triangles, having equal 
angles, are in exact proportion to one an- 
other. 

ALTITUDE (altitudo, height : Lat), the 
height of an object, or its elevation above 
that plane to which the base Is referred; 
thus, In Mathematics, the altitude of a figure 
Is the perpendicular or nearest distance of 
Its vertex from the base. The altitude of 
an object Is the elevation of an object above 
the plane of the horizon ; or the length of 

a perpendicular let fall to that plane. 

Aoobssiblb altitude of an object Is that 
to whose base there Is access, to measure 
the nearest distance to It on the ground 
from any place. Ihaookssiblk Alti- 
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height of the eye above the geometrical 
plane. Altitudb of a Star, Ac., In As- 

tronomy, the height of any star, Ac., above 
the horison, or an arc of a vertical circle. 
Intercepted between the star and the horl- 
ton. This altitude Is either true or apparent, 
according as It Is reckoned from the rational 
or sensible horison : and the difference be- 
tween these two Is termed by astronomers 

the ParalUm of Altitude. Ai.titudbs of 

Mourtaivs. [See Htpsombtht.] 

ALTO (ItaL), In Music, the counter-tenor 
part, or that immediately below tlie treble. 
It also Indicates the tenor violin. 

ALTO RBLIBTO (high relief : /toW, in 
Sculpture, a representation of figures and 
other objects against a flat surface ; it dif- 
fers from meazo retievo, and baaso relievo, 
only by the greater projection, or higher 
relief, of the flgnrea 

AL'UM (olttmen : a salt consisting 

of alumina, potash, and sulphuric acid, with, 
in its ordinary form, water of crystalliza- 
tion. Its solution has a sweet and astrin- 
gent taste. It is consumed largely in the 
arts, being employed by the dyer as a mor- 
dant, also by the tanner. Sulphate of 
alumina also combines with the sulphates of 
soda and ammonia, and these are also 
termed alnms. There are several processes 
for the manufacture of alums. The old pro- 
cess of roasting alum shale is employed at 
Whitby and In Scotland. The shale of the 
coal measures Is used at other places. Sul- 
phate of alumina, obtained by boiling clay 
in sulphuric acid ; and aluminate of soda, 
have also been employed for several of the 
purposes for which common alum Is used. 

ALI7M Stowb, a mineral, of a greyish 

or yellowish-white colour. It Is found at 
Tolfa, In Italy, and In Bohemia ; and yields 
a very pure alum, by simply subjecting It to 
roasting and llilvlatlon. 

ALU'MINA (same deriv.), the oxide of 
aluminium, an earth which is the basis of 
alum, clay, basalt, slate, Ac. It is of the 
greatest importance to mankind, for It en- 
ters largely Into the composition of the 
best arable land, and Is the chief constituent 
of all earthenware and porc.eIaln. 

ALXT'MIBITE (same deriv.), a mineral of 
a snow-white C4>l()ur, dull, and opaque ; the 
native sulphate of alumina. 

ALUTdlNIUM (same deriv.), a metal of 
which the earth ^umlna, the chief consti- 
tuent of clay, is an oxide. It Is only of late 
years that chemists have succeeded In In- 
venting a process for extracting It in 
sufficient quantities and sufficiently cheap 
to enable It to be used for manufacturing 
purposes. It has a white colour somewhat 
resembling tin ; its specific gravity Is only 
2*0 (about that of common glass), and 
hence It Is frequently used In the construc- 
tion of articles where lightness Is an object. 
The melting point Is much below that of 
silver. When heated In oxygen It burns 
with brilliancy and produces alumina It 
is not affected by sulphuretted hydrogen 
like stiver. From Its sonorousness It will 
probably be employed In the construction 
of musical Instruments. With from 92i to 
95 per cent, of copper It forms an alloy 
named alnmlnlum-bronze, which Is scarcely 


distinguishable by the eye from gold, whilst 
it Is nearly as hard as Iron. This idloy Is 
coming into use In the manufacture of 
ornamental articles. 

ALVBA'BIUM (alveus, a hollow place: 
Lot.), among Anatomists, the hollow of the 
aurlcl^ or outer ear. 

ALTEOLATB (alveolatuu, hollowed : 
Lot.), In Botany, an epithet applied to the 
receptacle of composite plants (the disk 
upon which the florets are plac^), when 
it Is divided Into cells like a honey- 
comb. , 

ALVB'OLUS (a diminutive of alveus, a 
small cavity). In Natural History, properly 
denotes one of those waxen cells of which 

the combs In beehives consist. Alvbo- 

bus. In Anatomy, the socket-llke cavity in 
the jaws. In which each of the teeth Is 
fixed. 

AMA'DIS DE GAUL, the most celebrated 
of the romances of chivalry, written in 
Spanish by a Portuguese named Vasco Lo- 
belra, who died in 1326. It relates the fa- 
bulous adventures of Amadis and other 
knights ; the fairy mythology of the east 
is Introduced, with monsters and marv'els 
of everj’ kind. 

A'MADOD, or German Tinder, a fungus 
(a species of Polyporus) found chiefly on old 
oaks and ash trees. It Is boiled in water, 
dried, beaten, snaked in a solution of nitre, 
and again dried for use. 

AMAL'GAM, the combination of mercury 
with some other metal. Ainalgatns are used 
cither to render a metal fit to be spread 
out, as in gilding, or else to reduce it to 
powder. Two methods are generally em- 
ployed in making amalgams. The first Is 
merely trituration In a mortur, and with- 
out heat: the second Is fusing the metal 
which Is to be amalgamated, and adding 
to It, when fused, the intend^ quantity of 
mercury. An amalgam of tin and mercurj' 
is used for looking-glasses. Medallists 
consider any soft alloy as an amalgam. The 
extraction of particles of gold from sand 
or stamped rock is usually effected by means 
of mercury. The mercury Is afterwards 
vaporised by heat, and then condense^or 
future use. * 

A'MARANTH (amarantos: from a, not; 
and maraino, I wither : Gr.), a plant of fable 
and poetry, feigned to have flowers that 
never withered, and therefore made into 
garlands by the blessed. Botanists have 
given the name of AmararUhus to a genus 
of plants, nat. ord. AmaranthaeOB, which 
tnclud(^ the well-known prince's feather, 
cock’s-coml), and love-lies-bleeding. 

AMARYI/LI8 (amarusso, I sparkle : Gr.), ] 
a genus of bulbous rooted plants, with ^ 
handsome flowers, belonging to the nat. 
ord. AmaryUidacem. They are natives of 
America, the West Indies, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, but most of our hothouse 
plants are hybrids. Snowdrops belong to 
the same order. • 

A'MATEUR (amator, a lover; Lot), • 
person having a taste for a particular art, 
yet not professing nor being dependent 
on It. 

AMAURO'SIS (omauros, dark : Or.), among 
Physician E^a disease of the eye, called alsu j 
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the i/utta serena. It arises, not from any 
external Injury, but from a defectire action 
of tbemerre. 

A'MaZONS (usually derived from a, with- 
out : and mazon^ a breast : flir.), a nation of 
female warriors, who are said to have 
founded an empire in Asia Minor. Accord- 
ing to tradition, they permitted no males to 
reside among them, but had Intercourse 
with the men of the neighbouring nations 
merely for the sake of preserving their 
community. Their male children they ei- 
ther killed or sent back to their fathers, 
but they brought up the females to war. 
They are said to have destroyed the right 
breast, that this part of the body might 
not impede them in the use of the bow : 
and it was from this supposed practice that 
they obtained tue name of Amazons. The 
last account we have of them dates about 
330 years before Christ, when it is related 
that their queen, Thalestrls, made a visit to 
Alexander of Macedon, at the head of 800 

of her Amazons. The old geographers 

gave the name of Amazonia to a large 
tract of country in the interior of South 
America, because Orellana, the first disco- 
verer of the country, asserts, that as he 
sailed up the stupendous river Maranon, or 
Amazon, he found on its banks a nation of 
armed women, who made war on the neigh- 
bouring peopla 

AMBAS'SADOR (ambaedare, to solicit: 
/trtl.,— iHjrhaps because originally sent to 
ask favours),* the representative of one 
sovereign power to another, to which he is 
sent properly accredited. Ambassadors are 
the highest order of foreign ministers, and 
are either ordinary or extraordinary. An 
ordinary ambassador resides permanently 
at the foreign court to which he is accre- 
dited, and his duties consist in acting as 
the medium of Intercourse between his 
own court and that to which he Is accre- 
dited, and in transmitting such intelligence 
as Is likely to interest his own court. Amr 
bassadors eaetraordinary are sent on some 
important occasion, and are generally surs 
roimded with great pomp and splendour; 
but they leave the country as soon as the 
HfTalr is despatched. The persons of am- 
bassadors are sacred, both in peace and 
war ; so that, according to the law of na- 
tions, If hostilities break out between two 
nations, the respective ambassadors are 
permitted to depart without molestation, 
ily the laws of England, an ambassador is 
amenable t>niy for crimes which are con- 
trary to thelawB of aU nations ; when guilty 
of these, he is punishable ns an alien. He 
is protected from arrest, and his goods can- 
not be seized in distress. Prussia is the 
only great European power that does not 
send this (dass of ministers Envoys, or 
ministers, form the second class of diplo- 
matists, resident ministers the third class, 
and charges d’affaires the fourth. 

AM'BBlt (ombre: Fr.\ a hard brittle 
tasteless substance, generally semitranspa- 
rent, or opaque, of a glossy surface and 
conchoidal fracture. It is susceptible of a 
good polish, and is worked up Into orna- 
menta It is inflammable, and, wheit heated, 
yields a strung and bltumiuous od^r. After 


it has been exposed to a slight friction, it 
attracts straws and other light bodies, and 
produces sparks, risible in the dark. The 
Greeks called It eleeiron, from its resem- 
blance in point of colour to an alloy of gold 
and silver of the same name. Whence 
comes our word electricity. The Romans, 
supposing it to be a vegetable jnice, named 
It sttoeinum, by the Arabs it is denominated 
ambra, whence the French write it ambre, 
and the English amber. It Is believed to be 
of vegetable origin : the leaves and stalks 
of vegetables are found In it; and wasps, 
flies, gnats, &c., which it contains, have 
evidently been entangled in It while it 
was in the soft state. It occurs as a fossil, 
which is procured lu large quantities on the 
Prussian coast of the Baltic. 

AM'BERGRIS (ambre, amber; and gris, 
grey: Fr.), a solid opaque ash-coloured 
inflammable substance, variegated like mar- 
ble, remarkably light, and, when heated, 
emitting a fragrant odour. It is found 
floating in the sea near the coast of various 
tropical countries, and Is a morbid secre- 
tion from the liver of the spermaceti whale. 
It is very much prized in Asia and Africa, 
where it is made use of to flavour luxurious 
dishes : In Europe, it is highly vaJued as an 
article of perfumery. 

AM'BIDEXTER (ambo, both ; and dexttr, 
a right hand : LaU), a person who can use 
both hands with equal facility, and for the 
same purposes that the generality of people 
do their right hands. 

AM'BIENT (ambio, I encompass: Lot.), 
a tenn used for such bodies, especially 
fluids, as encompass others on all 8lde.s: 
thus, the air Isfrequently called an ambient 
fluid, in consequen ce of being diffused round 
all terrestrial bodies. 

AM'BIT OF A PiGUiiB (same deriv.), In 
Mathematics, the Perimeter, or the sum of 
the lines by which a figure Is bounded. 

AMBLYOTIA (ambixOipia, from amblus, 
dull ; and Ops, the siglit : Gr.), In Medicine, a 
term for dimness of sight. 

AMBRO'SIA (Or., from ambrosias, im- 
mortal), In heathen Antiquity, the food of 
the gods. Hence, whatever is very gratify- 
ing to the taste or smell has been termed 
ambrosial. 

AM'BRY, In Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
a place in which were deposited charters, 
&C., and, when It was inside the church, the 
vessels of the altar. In ancient abbeys 
and priories, there was an office under this 
denomination, In which were laid up all the 
charities for the poor. 

AMBtJR'BIUM (amh, about ; and urbs, a 
city : Lot,), in Roman Antiquity, a solemn 
procession round the city, made annually, 
or to avert some calamity which suddenly 
threatened : the victim accompanied it, 
and was afterwards sacrificed. 

AMBUSOA'DE, or AM'BUSH (embUche, 
ambush : Fr.), In the Military art, a placa 
where soldiers may lie concealed, till 
they find an opportunity to surprise the 
enemy. 

AMEN' (truly: Heb.), In Scripture lan- 
guage, a solemn conclusion to prayer, em- 
ployed by the Hebrews, signifying 
or 80 be it. 
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AHBNiyB HONORA'BLB (amende^ a pe^ any npper gannent worn cnnt the tnnick 

nalty: JiV.), In French Law, an Infamous A part of the dreaswom by a Roman 

kind of punishment formerly inflicted In Catholic priest, &c., under all the ecdleslas* 
France on traitors, parricides, or sacrile- tlcal costume, at mass, &c. It Is a square 
glons persons. It was of two kinds : one piece of linen drawn over the shoulders, 
consisted In the mere acknowledgment of AMID'-SHIPS, a Naval term, signifying 
the offence, In open court, bareheaded, and In the middle of the ship, v>plied either to 
kneeling : which was called the eimple or length or breadth. 

dry amende. In the other, the offender was AM^HON (Amun: Egypi.\ the name of 
obliged to kneel In his shirt, with a torch In an Egyptian deity, whom the Romans 
his hand, and a rope about his neck, being termed Jupiter Ammon. He was usually 
conducted by the executioner : which was represented with a ram’s head. There was 
called the amende honorable in ftgurie. It a mamlflcent temple erected to him in a 
was, and still Is sometimes, joined with sacred ^ve of trees In the oasis now called 

capital punishment. The common accep- the Cams of Siwah, with an oracle famous 

tatlon of the term Indicates that an open through many ages. It was so renowned, 
apology Is made for an offence or Injury that Alexander the Great crossed the desert 
done. to consult It, and the priests telling him 

AMENTA'OE.® (amentum, a thong : Lot.), that he was the son of the god, he ever 
a natural order of trees and shinibs, distln> afterwards claimed divine origin. 0am- 
guished by their unisexual flowers, the byses sent an army of 60,000 men to de- 
starolnlferous ones being In catkins. The stroy the temple, but the tradition runs 
order Includes the birch, alder, willow, that they never reached It, and never re- 
poplar, plane, liasel, beech, Spanish chest- turned. Some ruins of the temple still 
nut, and oak. exist. 

AMERC'EMENT (d merci, at the mercy : AMMO'NIA, a colourless gas, with a 
Pr.), a pecuniary punishment Imposed on of- strongly pungent odour, exhibiting an al- 
fenders, at the mercy of the court. Amerce- kaline reaction with test paper. By pres- 
j ments differ from fines. Inasmuch as the sure it may Ije condensed Into a liquid. It 
1 latter are defined, and the former are pro- Is soluble in water to the extent of 700 
I portioned to the fault, or more properly at times Its volume. It Is a combination of three 
the discretion of the court. The statute of volumes of hydrogen and one of nitrogen, 

I Magna Charta ordains, that a freeman is but It cannot be formed directly from these 
not to be amerced for a small fault, but In gases. It must be obtained from some of 
proportion to the offence, by his peers and Its compounds; It Is foun#fn large quan- 
equals. titles during the manufactiure of coal-gas, 

AMER'IOANWM, any word or phrase In and Is a product of the decomposition of 
general use among the Inhabitants of the animal matters containing nitrogen. When 
United States, which deviates from the a solntlon of ammonia Is treated with adds, 
English standard. Of these, a great pro- a series of salts Is obtained, resembling 
portion are words of local character, orl- completely the corresponding salts of pot- 
glnally taken from different counties In ash and soda. If sal-ammoniac, which Is a 
England, by the first emigrants. Others are hydrf>ch locate of ammonia, is properly 
words formerly used by English writers, brought Into connection with mercury, an 
but which have become obsolete. amalgam Is formed, similar to the amalgams 

A'METHTST (amethustoe, a remedy formed by mercury, potassium, and so- 
agalnst drunkenness: Or.), the oriental dlum. Hence It is supposed there is a 
amethyst Is a variety of OoauNDiTM, and metal which has received the name of am- 
is composed almost entirely of alumina, nionlnm, but all attempts to obtain It as a 
The cow7?um amethyst Is a variety of quartz, separate substance have hitherto fi^^Ied. 
consisting chiefly of silica, coloured In Ammonia received Its name from having 
various shades of violet, by the oxides of been found In old times In the ordure of 
Iron and manganese. It Is usually found camels, near the temple of Ammon, 
crystallised In slx-slded prisms, with a six- AMMCFNIAO, or GUM AMMOTTIAC, a 
sided pyramid at the end. It occurs In resinous substance brought from the East 
Europe and India. The Persians believed Indies in drops or granules. The best kind 
that wine drunk out of an amethystine cup Is of a yellowish colour without, |ind white 
would not intoxicate : hence the name. within. It Is the produce of some umbelll- 
AMIANTHUS, or ASBESTOS (amiantoe, ferouB«plant not yet accurately determined, 
undeflled ; asbestos, inextinguishable : Or.), AMMONITES. [See CORRU Ammomis.] 
names applied to different minerals which AMMUNITION (munitto: Lot.), all war- 
Rgree In the possession of a fibrous struc- like stores, and especially powder, ball, 
ture, arising from the parallel position of bombs, guns, and other weapons necessary 
long capillary crystals. They are varieties for warfare. 

of amphlbole. In that form called aralsn- AM'NESTY (amnistia : from a, not ; and 
thus, the threads are easily separated, are mnaomai, I remember: Or.), an act by 
very flexible, and have a silky lustre. They which two parties at variance promise to 
may be made to serve as the wick of a lamp, pardon and bury In oblivion all tllat Is past, 
and can even be woven Into a fire-proof It Is more especially used for a pardon 
cloth. It occurs In Corsica, Savoy, Corn- granted by a prince to his rebellious sub- 
wall, and elsewhere. Common asbestos Is jects. 

of a dull green colour, and has little flexl- AMO'MUM (kham&ma ; Arab.; omBmon: 
blllty. Or.), one of the aromatic herbs formerly 

AMIOTUS (Lai.), In Roman Antiquity, used for tie preservation of dead bodies; 
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whenee Is dariTed the word mummy. Its . 
arometle seeds are much used, under the 
name 6f eardamoms, yraitu of paradise, &c. 
It belongs to the sanie nat ord. as the ginger 
and turmeric, and Is allied to the arrow- 
root (Maranta). 

AMOR'PHOUS (a, without; morphe, 
form : Or.), destitute of regular figure. 
Thus felspar is found both crystallised and 
amorphoua 

AMOETIZATION (mors, death : Lot.), In 
Law, an alienation of lands or tenements 
in tnortmain, which see. 

AMPHIARTHRO'618 (amphi, round- 
about ; and arthroo, I fasten by joints : €hr.), 
in Anatomy, a term lor such Junctures of 
bones as have motion similar to that of the 
articulation of the ribs with the vertebr®. 

AMPHIB'IA (amphibios. Hying a double 
life: from amphi, on both sides; and bia, 
bodily strength ; Or,), a class of vertebrate 
animals, in which the Batrachia (frogs, 
toads, salamanders, and tritons^ the Stren 
and Proteus are placed. In strictness it is 
only those animals which are equally adapt- 
ed by the possession both of lungs and 
branchl® for living in air and water that 
can be called amphibious, and this is only 
the case with five gen era, viz. Siren, Leptdo- 
siren, Proteua Axolotl, and Menobrauchus. 

AMPHI'BOLB (amphiboloa, equivocal : 
(ft.), in Mineralogy, one of the forms of 
hornblende, taking its name from its re- 
semblance to auglte. 

AMPHIBO'EIA. or AMPHTBOL'OGY 
(amphiboloa, equivocal; and logos, a dis- 
course ; Or.), in Rhetoric, ambiguity of ex- 
pression, when a sentence c.onveys a double 
meaning. It is distinguished from an equi- 
vocation, which lies in a single word. 

AMPHIOTYONS (according to the an- 
cients, from Amphictyon, near whose tem- 
ple the council was held ; but probably from 
amphictUmea, dwellers around : Or.), in Gre- 
cian Antiquity, assemblies composed of de- 
puties from different states of Greece. 
That which obtained the name, by pre- 
eminence, met twice a year, in the spring 
at Delphi, and in the autumn at Therrao- 
pylA; aud decided all differences, especially 
in matters of religion, between any of the 
Grecian states : their determinations being 
held sacred and inviolable, 

AMPHISBJETilA (fmmhisbaina ; from am- 
phi, on both Bides ; and haino, 1 go : Or.), a 
genus of harmless serpents, which are sup- 
posed caf>ablo of moving backwards or 
forwards, with equal facility. . This belief 
has arisen from the two extremltle^j being 
equally obtuse, and the scales of the head 
being the same as those on the back. They 
are natives of South America, and live upon 
ants, 

AMPHITHE'ATRB (amphUheatront from 
amphi, on both sides; and theatron, a 
theatre : Or.), in Antiquity, a spacious edi- 
fice, buil^lther round or oval, like a double 
theatre, with a number of rising seats, upon 
which the people used to sit and behold the 
combats of gladiators, or of wild beasts, and 
other sports. Some of them, as the Coli- 
seum at Rome, were capable of containing 
from 50,000 to 80,000 Bi>ectators^ The prin- 
cipal pa^s of the amphitheatre were the 


arena, or place were the gladiators fought ; 
the cavea, or hollow place where the beasts 
were kept ; the podium, or projection at the 
top of the wall which surrounded the arena, 
and assigned to the senators ; the gradus, 
or benches, rising all round above the 
podium ; the aditua, or entrances ; and the 
vomitoria, or gates which terminated the I 
adituB. ' 

AMTHITRITB (AmphitrUe, a goddess of I 
the sea), in Zoology, a genus of marine I 
worms, living in tubes composed of grains 
of sand. They have short golden-coloured 
bristles, arranged in one or two rows, on 
the anterior part of the head. 

AM'PHORA (arophorettfl, having two han- 
dies : Or.), in Antiquity, a liquid measure In 
use among the Greeks and Romans. It had 
two bandies, and was sometimes used as an 
architectural ornament. 

AMPLIPIOA'TIClN (amplifleatio, a mag- 
nifying: Lot), in Rhetoric, part of a 
discourse or speech, in which a crime is ag- 
gravated, a praise or commendation height- 
ened, or a narration enlarged, by such an 
enumeration of circumstances as will ex- 
cite strong emotions in the minds of 
the auditors. It differs from exaggeration 
in which circumstances and facts are 
heightened in colouring, so as to exceed 
the reality. 

AM'PLITUDB (ampUtudo, size : Lai.), in 
Astronomy, an arc of the horizon, inter- 
cepted between the east or west point and 
the centre of the sun, or of a planet, at its 

rising or setting. The word Is sometimes 

used to express the horizontal distance to 
which a projectile is thrown, or the range. 

Amplituub, Maoketioal, is an arc of 

the horizon, contained between the centre 
of the celestial body, when risUig or set- 
ting, and the east or west point of the 
compass. 

AMPTJL'LA (Lat.), an ancient drinking 
cup ; but among ecclesiastical writers, 
one of the sacred vessels used at the altar. 
The ampulla still holds a distinguished 
place in the coronation of the kings of 
England and France. That which is used 
in England is of the purest chased gold, 
aud represents an eagle with expanded 
wings standing on a pedestal near seven 
inches in height, and weighing about ten 
ounces. It was deposited In the Tower by 
the Black Prince, and is still preserved 
there with the other regalia. 

AM'ULET (amuletum; Lot.: from hamor 
let : Arab.), a superstitious charm or preser- 
vative against mischief, witchcraft, or dis- 
eases. Am uleta were m ade of stone, metal, 
animals, and, in fact, of everything which 
fancy or caprice suggested. Sometimes 
they consisted of words, characters, and 
sentences, ranged in a particular order, and 
engraved upon wood, &c., aud were worn 
about the neck or some other part of the 
body. At other times they were neither 
written nor engraved, but prepared with 
many superstitious ceremonies, great re- 
gard being usually paid to the influence of 
the stars. 

AMUSETTYB (a toy ; Pr.), a small one- 
pound cannon, formerly employed in war 
In mountainous regions : and which, for 
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Itghtneu and facility of movement, was I ANAOAR'DIUM (a. without ; and kardia. 


round to assess great advantages. 

AMYQ'DALOID ^mygdatl, an almond ; 
ind eidoa, form : &r.), a term applied to 
rocks in which minerals are Imbedded, like 
almonds in a cake. 

A'MTL {amulon, starch : Or.), In Ohemlstry 
a hypothetical compound radical, consisting 
i)f ten atoms of carbon, and eleven of hy- 
drogen. It forms with other substances a 
series of ethers and compounds, which cor- 
respond to those formed by ordinary 
alcohol Potato oil and fusel oil, matters 
obtained on the distillation of potatoes and 
grain, are examples of these compounds. 

A'NA, the Latin neuter plural termination, 
given to the names of amusing miscellanies, 
consisting of anecdotes, traits of character, 
and incidents relating to any person or sub- 
ject. It Is used in English, French, and 
Latin works, and was first adopted in the 
‘ Valesiana,’ which were detached observar 
tions on passages of classical antiquity by 
Che celebrated Valois, and published at 

Paris In 1696. ANA (ana, each; Or.), 

among Physicians, denotes an equal quan- 
tity of the Ingredients which Immediately 
[irecede it In prescriptions : as syrup and 
water, ana, aa, or a 3 II. ; that is, of syrup 
and water each two ounces. 


ANABAPTISTS (ana, signifying repeti- 
tion : and baptizo, I dip under : Or.), a name 



those who joined them. They were known 
In the early ages of Ohrlstlanlty as Oata- 
phrygians and Novatlans,dtc. But they are 
to be distinguished from the sects which 
appeared In Genuany In 1621, Immediately 
after the rise of Lutheranism. These latter 
at first preached up an entire freedom from 
ail subjection to the civil as well as eccle- 
siastical power, and committed frightful 
exc-esses ; but the tenet from whence they 
took their name, was their rebaptizing all 
new converts to their sect. They were 
put down with some dlftlculty and great 
slaaghter, their leader, Mun cer, being killed. 
The struggle they made was a political as 
well as a religious one : It was a contest 
between the lower and upper classes. The 
Baptists of England form a distinct sect, 
without any connection with the Anabap- 
tists here spoken of. 

ANA'BASIS (a going up: Or.), the title 
of Xenophon’s description of the younger 
Cyrus’s expedition against hisbrothorArtax- 
erxes. King of Persia, b.o. 401. A body of 
Greek mercenaries formed part of Cyrus’ 
army, and Xenophon accompanied them, 
ultimately obtaining military command. 
Wlien Cyrus lost his life on the plains of 
Cunaxa, the retreat of the ‘ Ten Thousand ’ 

commenced Arrian also gave the name 

of Anabasle to a work In which he described 1 
the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 
Anabasis, among Physicians, denotes I 
either the increase or augmentation of a 
fever in general, or of any particular pa- 
roxysm. 

ANABRO'SIS (Or. : from ana, through ; 
and brOais, art** eating out). In Medicine, a 
corrosion of the soPd parts by acrid hn- 
oiours. 


a heart: Or., because the seeds ara not 
within the fruit), the botanical name of the 
genus of the tree producing the Oabubw 
Nut, which see. 

ANACATHAR'SIS (Gr-from anakatJiairo, 
I cleanse thoroughly), In Medicine, a cleans- 
ing of the lungs, by expectoration. This 

term Is likewise applied by divines to the 
clearing up of obscure passages of Scripture, 
by a spiritual Interpretation. 

ANACH'RONISM (ana, backwards; imd 
chronoe, time : Or.), In Literature, an error 
with respect to chronology, by which an 
event Is placed aarlier than It really hap- 
pened ; In which sense It stands opposite to 
parachrofniam. 

ANAOOLUTHON (anoJboloutlmn, wanting 
sequence: Gr.), in Grammar or Rhetoric, a 
want of coherency, generally arising from 
Inattention on the part of the writer or 
orator. 

ANAORBONfTIO Vkuse, a term applied 
to lyrical pieces with a convivial or amatory 
turn, such as the Greek poet Anacreon com- 
posed. The verses of that poet have an 
elegant simplicity which has never been 
equalled by his numerous imitators. 

ANADIPLO'SIS (Gr., from /inadiploo, I 
make double), a figure In Rhetoric and 
Poetry, In which the last word or words of 
a sentence are repeated at the beginning of 
the next. 

ANiESTHBT'ICS (o, prl^ i and aisihetir 
cos, fitted for perception : w.), substances 
which produce insensibility, apparently by 
suspending certain of the functions of the 
nervous system : among these, the vapour 
of ether and of chloroform are the most 
manageable, and have lately attracted 
much notice In reference to the per- 
forming of surgical operations under their 
Influence. 

AN'AGRAM (anagramma, a transposition 
of letters: from ana, up and down; and 
gramma, a letter; Gr.), the change of one 
word or phrase into another, by reading the 
letters backwards, or by transposing them. 
Anagrams were very common among the 
ancients, and occasionally contained l6mo 
happy allusion; but perhaps none were 
nmre appropriate than the anagram made 
by Dr. Burney on the name of the hero of 
the Nile, just after that Important victory 
took place : Hobatio Nelson, ‘ JTonor cat 
a NUo.’ 

ANALECTA (analego, I pick •up : Gr.), 
a collection of extracts from different 
works.*' 

ANALBM'MA (analambano, 1 take up: 
Or.), In Geometry, an orthographic projec- 
tion of the sphere, on the plane of the me- 
ridian. 

ANALEPTICS fsame word, in the sense of 
I recover). In Medicine, restoratives which 
serve to repair the strength, and to raise the 
depressed spirits. « 

AN'ALOGUB (anaiogoa, according to due 
proportion : Gr.), in Comparative Anatomy, 
an organ which resembles another In Its 
functional relations; thus, the wing of a 
bird is analogous to the wing of the flying 
lizard, an^to the wing of an Insect, though 
it be not m Its structural relations the cor 
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respcmding organ of the body. (Bee Hono- 
LOOT-V 

ANAL'OOT (aame Oertv.). orlglnaUy alg' 
nifled reaemblanoe of relationa ; but It it 
now naoaUy understood to mean any sort 
of resemblance affording a ground for ar^ 
guments which do not amount to a com- 
plete Induction, If A and B resemble each 
other In certain respects, and If a proposi- 
tion is true of A, it is argued that It la also 
true of B. The force of this aimment will 
defend on the degree of relationship that 

exists between A and B. In Geometry, 

it is the same as proportion. — In Gram- 
mar, it la a conformity to the principles of 
organisation of the different words or col- 
lections of worda As to its meaning In 

Natural History, see HoMOU>Gr. 

ANAL'YSIS (miahuU, from analxui, I un- 
loose : Or.), in Chemistry, the separation of 
any substance Into its constituent parta 
It is either qualitative or quantitative. 
Qualitative analysis ascertains the tuUure of 
the elements : quantitative, their relative 

i amounts. Volumetbical Ajtaltsis, or 

the quantitative estimation of chemical 
substances by measure, is an easy method 
of ascertaining the quantity of a given 
substance which a certain solution or com- 
pound containa Ohemists are continually 
needing to determine such a question, for 
many purposes, e8peoIaU.v for ascertaining 
the commercial value of alkalis, manga- 
nese, chloride<«(^ lltne, indigo, and many 
other substances. Suppose, for example, 
we wish to know how much potash a cer- 
tain solution contains. We measure off a 
given quantity, and ascertain how much 
acid of a known strength is required to sa- 
turate It. This being done, a simple calcu- 
lation completes the operation, and this 
calculation may be spared by the inBi)ectlon 

of a previously-prepared table. Ana- 

bvsis, among Grammarians, is the explain- 
ing the etymology, construction, and other 
jiropertles of words, Aealtbib Is fre- 

quently employed to signify the algebraical 
branches of pure mathematics. Ana- 

lyse Is likewise used for a brief, but 
met Adi cal, illustration of the principles 
of a science ; In which sense it is nearly 
synonymous with what is termed a Sy- 
nopsis. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS (anamorphOsie, from 
anamorphoo, I renovate: Or.), In Perspec- 
tive and Painting, the representation of 
some Ima^e, either on a plane or curved 
surface, deformed, or distorted ; whl^h in 
a certain point of view appears regular and 
in just proportion. 

ANAT,£8T, a foot in Greek and Latin 
metre, consisting of two short syllables 
and a long one. The French language is 
much more abundant In anaxwests than the 
English, which is richer in dactyls. We 
have, however, several poems In an an Hr 
paestio nieffiure, composed of couplets, eacl] 
line having four anapsests : thus. 

They are true to the last of their blood 
and their breath. 

And like reapers descend to the har- 
vest of death. 

ANAPH'ORA (a raising up: the re- 

petition of the same word or igimse at the 

beginning of several snooesBive sentences. 

AH APBOBA, In Astronomy, an asoenslon 

or rising of the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
from the east to the west, by the dally 
course of the heavens. 

ANAPLEBOTaOS {omapUroo, I fill up : 
Or.), medicines which promote the growth 
of flesh in wounds and ulcers. 

A'NARCHT (anarehia, want of govern- 
ment : Gr.), a disorderly society without a 
government. 

ANASAR'CA (ana, throughout ; and sarx, 
the flesh : Or.), a diffusion of water through 
the cellular membrane of the limbs, as 
In dropsy. 

ANASTAL'TICB (anaetaltikos, lit lor put- 
ting back : Or.), in Pharmacy, astrlugent or 
styptic medicines. 

ANASTATIC PRINTING {anastaais. a 
setting up again : Or.'), a process by which 
the productions of typography, lithography, 
or engraving, may be transferred from the 
originals without injury to them, and after- 
wards flzed on metal or wood, so as to be 
printed from again. 

ANASTOMO'BIS (Or., from anattomoo, I 
furnish with a mouth). Inosculation: ap- 
plied to the opening of one vessel into 
another. It occurs with arteries, veins, 
and lymphatics. In the animal body. 

ANAS'TROPHB (Gr., from anastrepho, I 
tnm upside down), in Rhetoric, the inver- 
sion of words in a sentence, or the placing 
them out of their natural order. 

ANATH'EMA (a person exposed to public 
reprobation : Or.), among Ecclesiastical 
writers, the word is usually intended to 
express the cutting off a person from the 
privileges of society, and from communlou 
with the falthfuL The anathema differs 
from simple excommunication. Inasmuch 
as the former is attended with curses and 
execrations. 

ANAHTOMT (anatomi. from anatemno, I 
cut up : Or.), In its widest sense, slgnifles 
the dissection of organised bodies, with a 
view to discover their structure, and tlie 
connection of the parts. Anatomy is the 
basis of Physiology, the object of which is 
the discovery of function : and both form 
the indispensable basis of Medicine. The 
object of Oumparative Anatomy is the dis- 
covery of the differences In structure and 
organization which obtain throughout the 
animal kingdom, from the simplest forms 
to the most complex, and from the earliest 
dawn of life on the planet to the present 
epoch. Descriptive Anatomy is concerned 
with healthy structure, and is the necessary 
basis of Pathological Anatomy, which is 
concerned with diseased structures 
AN'CESTORS (andtree : Fr.), those from 
whom a person is descended in a direct 
line, the father and mother not Included. 
Both law and custom make a difference 
between ancestors an^- predecessors, the 
first being applied to a natural person, as 
a man and his ancestors, and the latter to 
a body politic, as a bishop and his prede- 
cessors 

AN'CHOR (amkara: Gr.),a heavy, strong, 
crooked Instrument of iron, cast or dropped 
from a ship into the watm*, to retain her in 
a convenient station in a haxbour, rosd, or 
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river. Anchors were et first mere wel^ts : 
afterwards, as at present, they were in- 
tended to fasten In the ground. They are 
so contrived as to sink Into the earth the 
moment they reach It, and to bear a great 
strain before they can be loosened or dis- 
lodged. Every ship has, or ought to have, 
three principal anchors, with a cable to 
each, viz. the sheet, the bsst bower, and the 
email bower, so called from their usual situa- 
tion on the ship’s bows. There are besides 
small anchors for moving ashiplrora place 
to place In a harbour or river, where there 
may not be room or wind for sailing ; these 
are the stream-anchor, the kedge, and the 
grapneL The last, however, la chiefly de- 
signed for boats. 

AN'CHORAGB (same deriv.), ground fit 
for holding the anchor ; also the duty paid 
by ships for the use of the haven where 
they cast anchor. 

AN'CHORBT, AN'OHORITB, or AN- 
ACH'ORBT ^naclOritia, from anachOreo, I 
withdraw : <^.), in a general sense, means 
a hermit, or one who voluntarily lives apart 
from the world. Retirement from all 
society has, by vast numbers, been con- 
sidered as facilitating the attainment of a 
virtuous life. In Egypt and Syria, where 
Ohrlstlanity became strongly tlug^ with 
the peculiar notions of the East, the 
anchorets were most numerous ; and from 
those who lived in cells in the vicinity of a 
church, sprang the convents of a later 
period, which were filled with Inmates 
anxious to escape from the tumult and 
bloodshed that marked the beginning of 
the middle ages, 

ANOHO'VY (andoe: Ital), a small sea- 
flsh belonging to the genus EngraulU of 
Naturalists. It Is allied to the herring, and 
is taken In large quantities in the Mediter- 
ranean by night-fishing. It Is also taken on 
the British coasts, 

ANCHYLO'SIS {ankuUisis, from ankuloo, 

I crook : Or.), in Medicine, a stiffness or Im- 
Ttioblllty of the joints, arising from various 
causes, and often connect^ with defor- 
mities of the limbs. For the most part it Is 
the result of inflammation In themembrane 
lining thejolnts. 

ANOCKNEB icmkOn, the bent arm ; Or.), \ 
In Architecture, the oonsoles, or ornaments 
on the key stones of arches or sides of 
doors. 

ANCT'LB or ANOI'LE (Lot.), in Anti- 
quity, a small brazen shield belonging to 
Mars, which fell, as was pretended, from 
heaven in the reign of Numa PompUius : 
when a voice was heard, declaring that 
Rome should be mistress of the world 
as long as she should preserve this holy 
buckler. 

AJfOTLOBLEPH'ABON (Or. .-from anku- \ 
lo8, crooked ; and blephairon, the eyelid : Or.), 
in Medicine, a disease of the eye which 
closes the eyelids. 

AN<3T''L0GL08'SUM (ankuloe, crooked; 
and glOeea, the tonme : Or.), in Medicine, a 
contraction of the ligaments of the tongue, 
40 as to hinder speech. 

ANDANTE (going: Itdl.), in Music, an | 
Indication that the notes are to be distinct 
from each other. Audaittb iaroo sig- 1 


hifles that the music roust be slow, the 
time exactly observed, and each note dis- 
tinct. • 

ANDANTI'NO (Ital), in Music, gentle, 
tender; somewhat slower than andante. 

ANDBOG'YNOUS (andro-flwws, herma- 
phrodite: Or.), in Botany, an epithet for 
plants bearing separate male and female 
flowers on the same root, without any 
mixture of hermaphrodites. In Physio- 

logy, the possession of organs, of both 
sexes, in each Individual, as in the snail. 

ANDROI'DEB (andros, of a man; And 
eidoa, the form : Or.), In Mechanics, a terra 
used to denote an automaton In the figure 
of a man, which, by means of certain 
springs andother mechanical contrivances, 
is enabled to walk, and perform other ac- 
tions of a man. 

ANEMOM'BTER (anemoa, the wind ; and 
metron, a measure : Or.), apparatus for in- 
dicating, measuring, and recording, the 
direction, force, and velocity, of the wind. 
Various contrivances have been Invented 
for these purposes, and some one of them 
is to be found in every meteorological 
observatory. Various contrivances have 
been invented for this purpose ; the first of 
which is attributed to Wolflus, who des- 
cribed It in 1709; but considerable im- 
provements have been since made In its 
construction. During the experiments 
made by Dr. Lind with his anemometer, 
he found, in one in8tance,lhat the force 
of the wind was such to be equal 
to upwards of 34 lbs. on a square foot, 
answering to a velocity of 93 miles per 
hourl 

ANBM'ONB (anemoa, the wind : Or.), a 
beautiful flower, originally brought from 
the Bast, but now much cultivated in our 
gardens, uat. order, ranuncnlaceca. Some 
spocles are wild in Britain. The word 
signifies properly wind-flower, because It 
was supposed that it opened only when the 
wind blew. 

ANBM'OSCOPE (anemoa, the wind ; and 
acopeo, 1 examine ; Cfr.), any contrivance for 
showing from what point of the compass 
the wind blows. • 

ANB'PIGRAPHOUB (a, without, epu 
graphe, an Inscription : Or.), in Numisma- 
tics, an epithet applied to coins which bear 
no inscription. 

A'NBROID BAROM'ETER (a, without ; 
neroa, humid ; and aidoa, form : Or., on ac- 
count of no fluid being used), son instru- 
ment fur indicating tbe variations of at- 
mospfjerlo pressure, and differing from 
the ordinary barometer in this, that while, 
in the latter, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere is measured by the height of tbe 
column of mercury which It supports; 
In the former, tbe differences of pressure 
are measured by tbe effect produced on a 
partially exhausted metallic vessel, the 
opposite Bides of which are mgre or less 
brought together, according as the pressure 
of the atmosphere Is greater or less. A 
spiral spring resists the compression of the 
sides: tbe motion Is magnified by levers, 
and is communicated to an index which 
moves roopd a dial-plate. 

AN'BUItlSM (aneuTww, I widen: Or.), 
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in Surgery, a dlBeaaed swellingr of an artery, 
attended with a continued pulsation. 

AN'C^L (anffetoB, a messenger : <Sfr.), the 
name given to those spiritual. Intelligent 
beings, who are supposed to execute the 
will of God, in the government of the 

world. AnoBii, the name of an ancient 

gold coin in England, so called from hav- 
ing the figure of an angel upon one side. It 
was Introduced from France in the time 
of Edward rv., and was used till the reign 
of Charles I. ; varying in value from 6a. 8cl. 
to 1^8. 

ANGBL'IOA, In Botany, a genus of plants 
of the natural order Vmbelli/erce, All the 
parts of angelica, especially the root, have 
a fragrant aromatic smell, and a pleasant 
bitterish taste. It Is useful In medicine. 

AN'OELUS DOMI'NI (angel of the Lord : 
Lot.), a prayer of the Roman Catholic 
Church, embodying a passage In scripture 
beginning with these words. It was ordered 
by pope John XXH., in 1326, to be repeated 
three times a day, morning, noon, and night, 
when the church bell gives the people 
warning. This prayer is also termed Ave 
Maria (Hall Mary), from this invocation 
being repeatedly employed in it. 

ANQI'NA (ancho, I strangle: Gr.l, the 
Quinsy, an Inflammatory disease of the 
throat. Also, a consequence of organic dis- 
ease of the heart, which causes difficulty of 
respiration, and is hence cviUed angina pec- 
toris. Angina is accompanied by anxiety, 
and a sense of st^catlon. 

ANGlOSPBIl'I^US (aygeion, a vessel ; 
and sperma, seed : Or.), a term applied by 
botanists to such plants as have their seeds 
enclosed in a seed-vessel. [iSee Sebd.!] 

AN'GLE (angulus, a corner; Lot), the 
opening, or mutual inclination, of two 
lines, or of two or more planes, meeting 
in a point called the vertex, or angular point. 
AiroLK OF Dirbotioit, that compre- 
hended between the lines of direction of 

two conspiring forces Abgle of Blh- 

VATioN, in Astronomy, the angular height 

of a celestial object above the horizon. 

Facial Anolb, the angle made by the In- 
tersection of two lines, the one drawn from 
the mTOt prominent part of the frontal bone 
over the anterior margin of the upper jaw, 
the other from the external orifice of the 
ear-passage along the floor of the nasal 

cavity. Anolb, in Portlflcatlon, that 

formed by the lines used In fortifying, or 

making a place defensible. Anolb, In 

Geometry, ^hen the lines forming It 
meet perpendicularly, it is called 
angle, and is of 90 degrees; when It is 
less than a right angle, it Is called 
an acute angle; and when larger than a 
right angle, an c^tuse angle, when two 
circles cross each other, their planes form 
what Is called a spherical angle. The angles 

made by solids are called solid angles. 

Anolb of Inoidbnob, in Optics, the angle 
which a ray%f light, falling upon a reflecting 
surface, makes with a perpendicular erected 
on that surface from the point where the 
ray Impinges. The angle of Incidence Is 
Invariably equal to the angle of reflection. 

Anolb of Lonoitudb, In Astronomy, 

the angle which is made at the pole of the 


ecliptic by two circles, one passing through 
the celestial object, the other through the 

vernal equinox. Anolb of Parallax, 

the angle made by two lines, the one sup- 
posed to be drawn from a celestial object to 
the observer as he actually stands, and the 
other to the centre to which its motion is 
referred— the centre of the earth, or the 

centre of the earth’s orbit. Visual 

Anolb, that formed by two rays of light, 
drawn from the extreme points of an object 
to the centre of the eye. 

AR'GLER, or Fibuino Froo, a marine 
fish of singular form, called hy Ichthyolo- 
gists Lophius piscatorius. It has a large 
broad head, a very wide mouth, and three 
long detached bony rays projecting from jts 
head. It is very voracious, and has been 
taken from Nc»rway to Madeira. 

AN'GLICISM (anglus, English : Lot.), an 
idiom of speech, or manner, i)eculiar to the 
English. 

AN'GLING, the art of ensnaring fish with 
a hook, whlcli has been previously baited 
with a small fish, a worm, or a fly, Ac. The 
best season for angling is from April to Ov- 
tober; the cooler the weather, in the hot- 
test months, tho better ; but In winter, on 
the contrary, the warmest day Is the most 
promising. A cloudy day, after a moonlight 
night. Is In all cases favourable ; as the flsh 
avoid feeding by moonlight, and are there- 
fore hungry. Warm, lowering days are 
always coveted by anglers. 

ARGLO-SAX'OK, the name of tho English 
people, wlien the Saxons and some other 
German tribes had settled In England, after 
it was abandoned by the Romans in the fifth 
century, and had Introduced their language, 

government, and customs. Anglo- 

Saxon Lanquagb, that which was used 
after the conquest of England by the 
Saxons, and Saxon bad become tho preva- 
lent tongue of that country. It is the 
basis of our present English. 

ANGUI'NBAL (next) denotes something 
belonging to or resembling a snake. Hence 
we say, angulneal curve, hyperbola, verse, 
-&c. 

AN'QUIS (Lot.), in Zoology, a genus oi 
barmlesB reptiles, to which our blind-worm 
belongs. 

ANGUSTU'RA Cortex, a bark which 
comes from the Spanish main, and is a 
powerful bitter. A poisonous bark Is 
sometimes found In commerce under the 
name of Spurious Angustura. 

ANHY'DROUS (a, wltliout, udor, water : 
Or.), in Chemistry, a terra applied to acids, 
salts, Ac., when they are entirely free from 
water. A salt, for example, may appeal 
perfectly dry to the eye and to the touch, 
at the very time that water is present. It 
Is not until this Is driven off that the salt 
Is rendered anhydrous. Some acids have 
so strong an affinity for water that It is 
with the utmost difficulty they can be pro- 
cured anhydrous. 

ANIL'LNB (anil. Indigo: Portuguese), a 
pale, brownish, oily liquid, obtain^ in pro- 
portionally minute quantity from coal tar, 
but now manufactured on a large scale for 
dyeing purposes. It Is a compound of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and nitrogen ; Its specific 
D 


gravity Is slightly heavier than water, out the body by the union of oxygen with 
When aniline or its salts are treated with hydrogen— heat and vital energy being In 
suitable oxidising agents a number of brll- both cases the result. Hence thls^generaj 
liant dyes are produced, which have come slow combustion, which is constantly going 
into extensive use. The first of these on in the body. Is most Intimately connected 
made commercially available was Perkins’s with the state of the nervous system. The 
mauve-purple, obtained bytreatlngsulphate heat of the human body remains nearly the 
of aniline with bichromate of potassium, same, when exposed to extreme degrees of 
By the use of this and other salts every temperature. Pishes, reptiles, and most In- 
shade of purple may be obtained from it, vertebrate animals, are cold-blooded. They 
from the deepest royal to faint lilac; every have not the power of maintaining a unl- 
varlety of blue from a pale sky tint to the form temperature, and their heat depends 
deepest ultramarine ; all the gradations of upon that of the surrounding medium., 
scarlet and crimson. Including roseine, ma- AN'IMAL KINfJ'DOM, Thk, Is divided by 
gents, A:c.; besides many shades of yellow naturalists Into five provinces or sub-klng- 
and green. The dyes thus produced are doms : viz. 1. Vbrtbbbata (animals with 
very Intense, a few pounds weight of the a jointed back-hone). S. Mot.lusoa (shell- 
dye being capable of colouring some miles fish and their allies). 8. AuTiotTLATA (crabs, 
of fabric- A pound of It will Impart a pet^ spiders. Insects, worms). 4 . Radiata (sea- 
ceptlhle tint to a large pond of water. urchins and star-fishes). 6, Pbotozoa 

AN'IMA (the soul; Lot), the soul, or (sponges, foraminlfera, &c.). 

principle of life In animals. Antma ANIMAL'CDLA (plur. of a 

Mundt, a phrase formerly used to denote a dim. of animal; LaL), a term popularly ap- 
certain pure ethereal substance or spirit, plied to very small organisms requiring the 
supposed to be diffused through the mass aid of lenses for their detection. [See 
of the world, organizing and actuating the Ikbubobia.] 

whole and the different parts. ANIMATION (nnimatio, a bestowal of 

AN'IMAL (a living creature: t<it>,a llv- life ;i/«<.), InPalntlng, theexpresslon given 
Ing body endued with sensation and spon- to a figure when representing activity. A 
taneous motion. The difficulty of drawing figure well executed is said to be animated. 

the line of demarcation between the animal SuaPBirnBU AnniATioir. Life may suf- 

aiid vegetable kingdoms Is acknowledged fer considerable diminution of Its powers, 
by all naturalists. The lowest forms of and even a total suspension, without being 
each are well-nigh undlstlngulshable, and absolutely destroyed. The action of the 
have been attributed by turns, first to one lungs, and consequently alHthe functions of 
and then to the other domain of organized the body, depend upon the free use of air. 
existence. It Is, however, said that the The want of this great principle of life 
best distinction hitherto ascertained Is causes fUintlngs In crowded assemblies; 
drawn from the fact that the food of and if Is from the same privation of air 
plants consists of inorganic compounds, that drowning and suffocation produce 
whilst animals require organized matter for suspended animation and then death, 
their support, c.oupled with the facts that AN’IME', or Uux Abimb', a resinous 
the alimentary matter of plants Is absorbed substance, imported from New Bpaln and 
through their external surface, no solid the Brazils, which Is obtained from a legu- 
partlcles being taken in, whilst that of minous tree, the Hymenma Oourbaril of 
animals goes direct into their substance. Botanists. It Is now known to be inert, 
As to the arrangement of animals, see and therefore of little value as a remedy. 

Animal Kihgdom. Ahimb', in Heraldry, a term used when 

AN'IMAL FUNO'TIONS are those by the eyes of any rapacious creature are borne 
which the materials that constitute and of a different tincture from the ci^ture 
support the bodies of animals are prepared Itself. 

and supplied. The principal of these funo- AN'IMU8(themlnd;iot.),lnMetaphy8lcB, 
tionsare the following; circulation, di gee- the mind or reasoning faculty. In distinc- 
tion, nutrition or assimilation, respiration, tlon from anima, the being in which tlie 

and secretion : which are employed in pro- faculty exists. ABixua, In Law, signifies 

duclng animal matter from the substances Intention, for example, he went animo re- 
that compose It, repairing waste, and get- vertfindi, with the Intention of jetumlng. 
ting rid of what is superfluous. But, besides AN'ISE-SBED ianUon, the anise or dill : 
these, there are others, which, though they (7r.>,*the product of an umbelliferous plant 
do not act like the foregoing, are. In many < PimpineUa Animm) which grows wild In 
animals, subservient to various important Mgypt, Syria, and other countries of the 
purposes. East. Anise-seeds are Imported from Spain 

AN'IMAL HEAT is that property of all and Italy, where they are cultivated to a 
animals by which they preserve a certain considerable extent. They are chiefly used 
temperature, quite Independent of that of in the manufacture of liqueurs, and as a 
the medium by which they are surrounded, remedy against flatulency, 
and is essentially necessary to life. That ANNALS (onnalea, chronlcl^ of things 
of a man in health is from about 94° to l(X)° done year by year ; ZoL), a species of his- 
Fahrenheit Birds maintain a temperature tory in which events are related in the 
of about 108° P. This heat appears to de- exact order of chronology. They differ from 
pend upon the absorption of oxygen in the perfect history In this, that annals are a bare 
lunn, and throughout the body ; carbonic relation of what passes every year, as a jour- 
acid being formed In the lungs by the union nal is of what passes everyday; whereas 
of oxygen with carbon, and water through- Aistory \%late8 not only the transactions 
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tbemselres, but also tbelr causes, motives, annuities may be purchased for fixed sum;^ 
«iia springs. during a life or Jives lu being. 

AlirNAh?BS (J'V., from annus, a year r iof.), AN'NTTLAR (annularis, from annulus, s 
In Ecclesiastical Law, first-fruits paid out ring : Lot.), anything In the form of, or re- 
of spiritual benefices to the pope, being the sembling, a ring. Hence, Ankitlaii, In 

value of one year's profit. Also a fine Anatomy, Is an appellation given to several 

paid to the king, as head of the church, by parts of the body : thus, the annular oarti- 
one promoted to an ecclesiastical benefice, lags Is the second cartilage of the larynx ; 
It Is supposed to amount to one year’s value the annular ligamsnt Is a strong ligament 
of It : but It Is less, as It Is founded on a encompassing the wrist, after the manner 
I valuation made In 1686. of a bracelet ; and annular process Is that 

ANNBA'LING (anhelan, to anneal : Sax.), which surrounds the medulla oblongata. 

the process of heating steel and other In Astronomy, an eclipse Is said to be 

bodies, and then suffering them to cool annular when a ring of light Is left on the 
again gradually. Without this, many sub- body eclipsed. 

stances are extremely brittle, and liable AN'NTJLATA (same deriv.), a large class 
even to break simply under slight changes of soft-bodled animals marked with rings, 
of temperature— for Instance, glass. Including the leeches, the earth-worms, and 

ANNE'LIDA (annwi7«, a little ring : Jkit.), many marine worms, some of which live 
In Zoology, the class of worms, forming In tubes. This class is sometimes styled 
an extensive section of Invertebrate ani- Annelida, which see. 
mals with bodies marked off into rings. This AN'NDLET {annulus, a ring: Lai.), In 
class has hitherto received little attention Architecture, a small square moulding, 
from naturalists, and many thousands re- which crowns or accompanies a larger, 
main to be described and classified. They Also, though Improperly, the fillet which 
abound far more In the sea than on land, separates the flutlngs of a column. Also, In 
They have been divided Into those with Heraldry, a small ring, 
and those without bristles. The former ANUUNCIA'TTON (annwnciaffo, from an- 
sectlon has been again divided Into Memer- nuncio, I make known ; Lot.), the delivery 
fini, worms without a sucker, and nirudinei, of a message, particularly the angel’s mes- 
sneh as leeches, which possess a sucker, sage to the Virgin Mary, concerning the 
The worms possessing bristles may be dl- birth of our Saviour. The festival In com- 
vlded Into three sections, l. Lumbridni, memoratlon of that event Is called Lady- 
the earth-worm 8*|. Oapit.i branchioM, those day, and falls on the 26th of March, 
having the blood-wratlng organs attached AN'ODE (arm, up ; and odos, a way : Or.), 
to the head, such as the Serpulro ; ipany of the way by which electricity enters a body 
these live In tubes constructed by them- through which it passes. It Is opposed to 
selves, 8. Dorsi branchiaM, those having Cathode. 

the blood-aerating organs attached to the AN'ODTNES {anodunos, free from pain : 
rings of the body, such as the lob-worms. Or.), medicines so called because they re- 
AN'NO DOM'iNI (In the year of our lleve pain and procure sleep, such as the 
Lord : JJaL), abbreviated A,D„ a term era- preparations of the poppy. They are dl- 
ployed In the computation of time. The vided Into three classes; Paregorics, or 
era commencing with the birth of Christ such as assuage pain ; Soporijlcs, or such as 
Is used In dating all public deeds and writ- procure sleep ; and Narcotics, or such as 
ings. In Christian countries, on which ease the patient by stupefying him. 
account It Is called the ‘ Vulgar Era,’ ANOMALIS'TICAL YEAR {anOmaloa, fr- 

ANSO'NM PR^PECTUS (overseer of regular : Or.), In Astronomy, the time that 
the annpna; Lat.), In Antiquity, an extra- the earth takes to pass from any point In 
ordlnaftr magistrate, whose business was the ecliptic round to the same point, 
to prevent a scarcity of provisions, and to ANO'MALY (anbrnalia: Or., from same 
regulate the weight and fineness of bread, deriv.), any Irregularity or exception to a 

ANNOTA'TION (annotatio, from annoto, rule. Anomalt, In Astronomy, the an* 

I write down; Lat.), a brief commentary, or gular distance of a planet from Its perl- 
remark upon a book or writing. In order to bellon, as seen from the sun. It Is of three 
clear up some passage, or draw some cdh- kinds, the true, the mean, and the exeentrie- 

cluslon fronPlt. Annotation, In Medl- In Grammar, an exception from the 

cine, the beginning of a febrile paroxj^m, general rule. 

when the patient grows chilly, yawns, ANO'MIA(a»Kmiio«,unequal;<7r.),agenus 
shudders, or the like. of bivalve shell-fish allied to the oyster. 

ANNOTTO, an orange-red substance ThevalvesareunequaLand one Is perforated 
obtained from the waxen pulp or pellicle near the binge. A plug passes through the 
surrounding the seeds of Bixa orelUma,a. hole and attaches the animal to a submerged 
South American tree. It Is used In dyeing, rock. 

for varnishes and for colouring cheese. ANO'PLTJRA {arurplos, unarmed ; oura, a 

ANNUHTT (annus, a year : Lat), a perlo- tall ; Or.), an order of Insects with suctorial 
dlcal payment of money for a lengthened months. Including the louse and Its allies, 
period. If It Is to begin on the occurrence of which live parasltlcaUy on other animals, 
some uncertain event. It Is a contingent Almost every species of bird and qfiadmped 
annuity. If It is not to be enjoyed Imme- has a peculiar species of this order attached 
dlately. It Is a deferred annuity ; If not until to It. They do not undergo any metamor* 
the death of some one now living. It Is a re- phosis. 

vereionary annuity. As the probalfillty of ANOREXTA (Or. : from o, without : and 
Ihe duration of life at every ag^s known, oreaeie, a desire for a thing). In Medicine 
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the loathing of food. It is either original, 
or symptomatic of some disorder. 

ANOSnillA (a, withont ; and osml, smell : 
Or,), in Medicine, a disease attended vlth a 
diralnntion or loss of smell. 

AH'BBR (anser, a goose : Xot.), a genus of 
swimming birds with webbed feet, of which 
the common goose may be taken as an ex- 
ample. 

ANT, in Entomology, well-known Insects, 
much celebrated for Industry and economy. 
They belong to the Mpmenoptera, an order 
of insects with membranaceous wings, and 
distinguished by not being armed with a 
sting, or any instrument for piercing the 
bodies of animals, or plants, for the purpose 
of depositing their eggs. Ants are social 
insects, and are divided, like the bees and 
wasps, into males, females, and neuters, 
which last constitute the great mass of this 
tiibe, and appear to conduct the business 
of the nest. The neuters are unproductive 
females, their ovarla being undeveloped. 
Their heads are very large, and the mouth 
Is armed with strong mandibles. The males 
die, or are killed by the neuters, before the 
eggs they have impregnated are excluded. 
The productive females die soon after the 
eggs are matured and excluded. They, like 
the males, have four well developed wings, 
by means of which they can fly. The eggs 
which the queen ant depo.sjts and the larvm 
when hatched, are tended with the most 
' careful solicitude by the workers. The 
papas are as well looked after, and when 
the time has arrived for the perfect insect 
to emerge from its cocoon, the workers are 
at band to aid in its release. At a particular 
period some of the pup» produce perfect 
males and females, which after a while take 
flight and pair. The Impregnated females [ 
denude themselves of their wings, and In | 
many cases are seized by a colony of work- , 
ers, carried into a neat, and tended on until , 
they have deposited their eggs. Naturalists 1 
have divided the ants they have examined 
into many genera. Several of our British 
forms fall into the genus Formica. They 
feed on both animal and vegetable sub - 1 
stances. White ants belong to a different 
order of insects. fSee Termitrs.] i 

ANTANAOLA'SIS (Or., from antanaclao, I 
reflect sound), in Rhetoric, a flgure which 
repeats the same word, but in a different 
sense ; as ‘ dum vlvimus, vlvamus,’ ! 

ANTARCTIC (antarkMkoB : from anti, 
against; and Arktoa, the Bear: Or.), in a 
general sense, denotes something opposite 
to the Arctic, or northern pole. The Ant- 
arctic circle, in Geography and Astronomy, 
is one of the lesser circles of the sphere, 
and is distant only 234° from the Antarctic, 
or south pole. The stars near the Antarctic 
pole never appear above our horizon. 

ANTARE8, a star of the first magnitude 
in the Scorpion ; it is the • Scorpil of As- 
tronomers. 

ANT-EATERS, O genus (Myrmecophage) 
at toothless quadrupeds, allied to the 
sloths, inhabiting South America. There 
are several species : one as small as a squir- 
rel, another as large as a calf. One is ter- 
restrial, the others arboreal Again, some 
are diumal, others nocturnal in their ha- 


bits. They feed on termites, or white ants, 
which they lick up with their long flexible 
tongues. The great aut-eater, r^arkable 
for its long slender muzzle, Is a harmless 
animal, but It has been known to kill a dog 
with its claws when attacked. Its flesh Is 
eaten In some parts of South America. 

ANTEOE'DBNOB (antecedo, 1 go before: 
Zat), in Astronomy, an ap]>arent motion of 
a planet towards the west, or contrary to 
the order of the signs, via. from Taurus to- 

ANTBOE'DENT (anteesdens, going hbfore: 
Zat), in Grammar, the word to which a re- 
lative refers : thus. In ‘ God whom we adore,’ 
the word Ood Is the antecedent to the rela- 
tive ANTBOKDBirT, In Loglc, the 

first of the two propositions in an enthy- 

meme. AnTRORDHirT, In Mathematics, 

t)ie first of two terms of a ratio, or that 
which is compared with the other : thus, in 
the ratio of 2 to 3, or a to f), 2 and a are 

each antecedents. Antecedent Signs, 

In Medicine, such as are observed before a 
distemper is so formed as to be reducible to 
any particular class, or proper denomina- 
tion. 

ANTELOPES (anthoa, an ornament ; and 
Opa, the eye : Or., from the beautiful eye of 
the gazelle), are ruminating animals, form- 
ing a division of the family of Bovidoa. In 
form they resemible the deer, but have 
unbranchod hollow horns, frequently very 
large. In shape they are elegant animals, 
timid In disposition, aflS rapid In flight. 
The gazelle is an antelope, and in South 
Africa there are several other species, in- 
cluding the springbok and tbe harte-b^ste. 

ANTBM'BASIS (Or., from antembaino, I 
enter Instead), in Anatomy, a mutual inser- 
tion of the bones. 

ANTE MBRI'DIEM (before noon : Zat), 
abbreviated A.M., in Astronomy, the time 
before noon. 

ANTENOLE'MA (Or. : fron anti, in return 
for ; and enelema, an accusation), in Oratory, 
a defence in which the accused replies to 
tbe charge by criminating the accuser. 

ANTKN'NJb (antenna, a sail-yard: Zat.), 
in Zoology, jointed processes witli* which 
the heads of some animals, such as crusta- 
ceans and Insects, are furnished. They are 
of various shapes; they are commonly 
called horns or feelers. 

ANTEPENULTIMATE (ante, before ; 
pene, almost; and uUima, the last: Zat), 
the last but two. » 

ANTEP08ITI0N (antepono, I place be- 
for§; Zat.), a Grammatical flgure, by which 
a word, that by the ordinary rules of syntax 
ought to follow another, comes before It. 

ANTHELMINTICS (anti, against; and 
helmina, a worm : Or.), medicines proper to 
destroy worms. 

ANTHER (anthAro8,bloomlng ; Or.), that 
part of tbe stamen of a flower which is 
at the top of tlie filament; ItJs usually dl< 
vlded Into two cavities, which are filled 
with pollen, minute grains that are dl»- 
charged when ripe, and these falling upon 
the pistil Impregnate the ovary. Anthers 
are generally yellow, that being tbe usual 
colou^f the pollen. 

ANTfiESIS (bloom, from ontAos, a flower 
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6fr,)t In Botanft the period at which the 
flower*bi|d opens. 

ANTHD'LOGT lanthologia, a gathering of 
flowers : Or.)t a name given to a collection 
of short pieces of poetr 7 , which are fre- 
quently called epigramt. The first collec- 
tion of this kind was made by Meleager, a 
S/rlan Greek poet, who lived about a cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ. 

ANTHRACITE (anthrax, a coal : Or.), a 
species of coal containing more carbon and 
less hitumlnous matter than the ordinary 
kind. Inferior anthracite and the smaller 
kinds of good coal constitute culm. Some 
are of opinion that anthracite was origin- 
ally bituminous coal, and that the altera- 
tion has been caused by subterranean heat. 
In North Wales, the two kinds are some- 
times found as portions of the same bed. 
There is a coal, known as steam coal,which 
is Intermediate between the two. Anthra- 
cite Is Infiammahle with some difficulty, 
and burns without smell or smoke, leaving 
a more or less earthy residue. It has no 
special value of Its own, and is only used 
when It can be obtained cheaper than other 
kinds. It Is 8c>arce In Europe, and conse- 
quently but little used ; but In the United 
States of America, where it abounds. It 
has lately acquired a high degree of import- 
ance. 

ANTHRO'POID (anthropos, a man ; eidoa, 
shape : Or.), a term applied to certain apes, 
such as the gorily orang-outang, chimpan- 
zee, and gibbon, on account of a certain 
amount of resemblance to the human spe- 
cies which they possess. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY (anthrOpos, a man ; 
IngoB, a discourse : Or.), the science which 
has man for Its object. It undertakes to 
describe and classify the races of men, to 
point out their similarities and differences, 
t,o study their manners and c^ipabilltlea, and 
ro determine their relationship. Since the 
races of men, notwithstanding their differ- 
ences, form an entire group, anthr(»polo- 
gists examine that group as a whole, and 
endeavour to ascertain Its position in the 
scale ^ organic nature, its relations to 
other groups, and its common characters, 
whether under an anatomical, a physiolo- 
gical, or an intellectual point of view. The 
laws which govern the maintenance or 
change of these characters, the Influence of 
external conditions, the phenomena of he- 
reditary tra^mlsslon, and the effect on the 
offspring of intermarriage of nearly related 
persons, or of persons of different races, 
are studied, as well as the grand subject of 
the history of humanity through the stages 
of Its development. There are Anthropo- 
logical Societies in London and Paris. 

ANTHROPOMOR'PHITB (avthropoa, a 
man ; tnorphi, shape : Or.), one who ascribes 
a human figure and a bodily form to God. 

A N T H R O P O'P H A G I (antkropophagoi : 
from anthr<$os, a man ; and phago, I eat : 
Or.), or Oakhibals, persons who eat the 
flesh of men. 

AN'TI, a Greek particle which enters 
into the composition of several words, in 
Latin, F'‘enoh, Buglish, dec., and signifies 
•pposlte or contrary to ; as in mutiacor- 
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ANTICAR'DIUM {anWUtrdion : from anti, 
opposite to ; and Jeardia, the heart : Or.), in 
Anatomy, that hollow opposite the heart 
called the pit of the stomach. 

ANTI-CLIMAX (anti, opposite to ; ana 
klimax, a gradation : Or.), In Literary Com- 
position and Oratory, a descent from the 
great to the little. 

ANTrOLlNAL (anti, against ; and elino, 
I incline : Or.), In Geology, a term applied 
to an axis, the strata of which slope In 
opposite directions; in opposition to gyn- 
clinai (mn, together i Or.), where the strata 
dip towards each other. 

AN'TIDOTB (antidotoB : from anti, 
against ; and didOmi, I give ; €hr.), a coun 
ter-polson, or any medicine generally that 
counteracts the effects of what has been 

ANTIL'OQY (antilogia, a contradiction ; 
from anti, opposite to ; and logos, a dis- 
course : Gr.),an inconsistency between two 
or more passages of the same book. 

ANTIMETA'BOLE (Or.: a transforma- 
tion : from nati, against ; and metdballo, 1 
change), in Rhetoric, a setting of two 
things in opposition to each other. 

ANTIMET ATHB8I8 (anH, against ; and 
metatitMmi, I transpose : Or.), in Rhetoric, 
an Inversion of the parts or members of an 
antithesis. 

ANTIMONY, a metal of a bluish white 
colour. It Is so brittle that It Is easily rtv 
duced to i)owder. Its spec. grav. Is 67 ; 
and it fuses, at SlOo, just below redness. 
Its principal ore Is the sulphuret, known 
in commerce as crude antimony, and tlie 
metal is obtained by fusing the sulphuret 
with scrap iron, when the iron unites with 
the sulphur and turns out the antimony. 
OlOBB of antimony Is an Impure oxide. 
Tartar-emetic Is a tartrate of antimony 
and potash. Type metal Is an alloy of anti- 
mony and lead ; on account of its expand- 
ing at the moment of solidifying (.a property 
poasesst'Cl by neither metal separately) It 
takes a very sharp impression of the 
mould. 

ANTINOMIANS (anti, against ; and no- 
moa, a law : Or.), In Church History, a sect 
who reject the moral law as a rule of con- 
duct to believers. They consider good works 
as unnecessary, and faith alone as sufficient 
for salvation ; and hence are sometimes 
called Soljldi ana (sola /idea, faith alone : Lat.). 

ANTIPATHBS (anti, against ; patlu, suf- 
fering or misfortune : Or.), a genus of 
flexible corals, of a dark brown colour, 
which are usually branched into delicate 
twigs, the whole looking like a small leaf- 
less shrub. The substance is homy and 
very similar to that composing the axis of 
the Qorgonias, but It is destitute of a 
calcareous bark. When fresh from the sea 
they are covered with gelatinous matter, 
formed of dead polypes. The stems are 
sometimes thick, and so hard that they 
will take a polish. They are frequently 
called Black Coral. 

ANTI'PATHY (anUpatheia: from anU, 
against; and pofAoa, a violent feeling : Or.), 
iu Physiology, a natural aversion of one 
body to another, in contradistinction to 
sympathy. In a more restricted sense. It 
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It an Involontanr aversion which is felt 
towards some object perceived either in 
reality or by the imagination, although the 
person who feels this abhorrence is entirely 
ignorant of its cause, and can by no means 
account for it. : 

ANTIPHON (anttohimeo, I sing against ; 
Gr.\ in Church Music, the short verse sung 
oefore the Psalms and other portions of the 
Roman Catholic service. 

ANTl'PHRAJSIS (Or. ; from anti^oppostte 
to ; and phraais, a phrase : Or.), in Rhetoric, 
a kind or irony, in which we use words in a 
sense opposite to that which belongs to 
them : as when we say, * you are very 
clever,’ when we mean, * you are very 
stupid.* j 

ANTI'PODBS (Or..* from anti, against;! 
and potu, a foot), the name given to those | 
inhabitants of the earth who are dlametri- j 
cally opposite to each other, as it were feet 
to feet. They have the same or equal lati- 
tudes— the one north, and the other south ; 
but opposite longitudes. Consequently, 
when it is day to the one, It is night to the ] 
other. 

ANTIQUARY (antiQuariua, from anti- 
quits, ancient : Lai.), a person who searches 
after and studies the monuments and re- 
mains of antiquity. The monks who were 

employed in making new copies of old books 
were formerly call^ antiquarii. 

ANTrQUTTIBfi (antiquitas, antiquity: 
Lot.), the remains of ancient historical 
times ; genealogies. Inscriptions, monu- 
ments, coins, names, archives, mechanical 
instruments, fragments of history, &c. An- 
tiquities form a very extensive branch of 
learning, referring to ancient edltlces, mar 
gistrates, habiliments, manners, customs, 
ceremonies, religious worship, and other 
objects worthy of curiosity, of all the prin- 
cipal nations of the earth. There Is a 
Society of Antiquaries In London, which 
received Its charter of Incorporation In 
1751. 

ANTISABBATA’RIANS (antt, against;! 
and aabbaton, tlie Sabbath : Or.), tho.se who 
deny the necessity of observing the Sab- 
bath. 

ANTIS'OII, or ANTIS'CIANS (anti, oppo- 
site to; and aMa, shadow : Or.), an old term 
in Geography, signifying the peojde who 
live on different sides of the equator, and 
whose shadows at noon fall in opposite 
directions. 

ANTISEPTICS (anti, against ; and afpo, 
I make rotten : Or.), things which prevent 
putrefaction, such as creosote, alcohol, and 
ice. 

ANTISPASMCKDICS (on«, opposite to ; 
and apaamoa, a spasm : Or.), medicines pro- 
per for the prevention or cure of spasms or 
cramps. 

ANTI8TR0PHB (anttatrophl, from anti- 
Ktrepho, I turn about: Or.), the alternate 
versel n ancient poetry, which was divided 
Into the atrophs and antUHrophe. In reciting 
odes the chorus turned frem the left to the 
right at the atrophs, and from the right to 
the left at the anUatrophe. 

ANTITHESIS (Or., from anHiiihfmi, I 
set one thing against another). In Rhetoric, 
a figure of speech, by which two things are 

made more striking by being set in op- 
position to each other. * Antitheses, well 
managed,' says Bohonrs, * give Inflnfte plea- 
sure in the perusal of works of genius; 
they have nearly the same effect in lan- 
guage as lights and shadows in painting, 
whlbh a good artist distributes with pro- 
priety : or the flats and sharps in music, 
which are mingled by a skilful master.’ 
The beautiful antithesis of Oloero, in his 
second oration against Oatlline, may serve 
as an example: *0n the one side stands 
modesty, on the other impudence : off the 
one fidelity, on the other deceit; here 
piety, there sacrilege,' &c. It is imputed 
as a fault to some writers that they have 
carried the use of antithesis to excess, fre- 
quently employing an antithetical form of 
words, when there is no antithesis in the 
thought. 

ANTITRTNITA'RIANS (anti, against : 
Gr.; and Trinitas, the Trinity: Lot.), all 
those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity. 

ANTITYPE (antirtupoa, a copy; Or.), 
among Ecclesiastical writers, that which 
was foreshadowed by the type or figure. In 
the Greek church It is also an api>elIatlon 
given to the symbols of bread and wine in 
the sacrament. 

ANTCB'CI (antoikoif from a7iH, opposite 
to ; and oikoa, a house; Gr.), In Geography, 
those Inhabitants of the earth who live 
under the same meridian, but on different 
sides of the equator, and at equal distances 
from It. * 

ANTONOMA'SIA (Gr. • from anH, Instead 
of ; and mu>ma,a name), a mode of speaking 
in which a proper name is put for an ap 
pellatlve, as when a patron of learned men 
is called a Msocenas, or when a person is 
addressed or described by some appropriate 
or olllclal designation, but not by his sur- 
name ; as, in the House of Lords, ' the 
noble lord.’ 

A'NUB, In Anatomy, the excrementary 
orifice of the alimentary canal, or termina- 
tion of the inteatinum rectum. In ovipa- 
rous vertebrates, it opens Into a cavity 
common to it and theurlnary organs, called 
the doaca. In many of the lower claftses of 
Invertebrate animals, one orifice performs 
the functions of a month and anus. 

AORISTIA (Gr. ; from aoriatoa, indefi- 
nite), in the Sceptic philosophy, that state 
of the mind in which we neither assert nor 
deny anything positively, but only speak of 
things as seeming or appearlhg to us in 
such a manner. 

AORTA (usually derived from air, the 
air; and tireo, I keep; Or.; being found 
empty after death, it was supposed by the 
older anatomists to be intended to convey 
air), in Anatomy, the great artery issuing 
from the left ventricle of the heart. All 
the other arteries proceed mediately or im- 
mediately from the aorta. It Is distin- 
guished Into the descending awl aacendint 
aorta, according to the direction it takes. 

AP'ATHY (apatkeia. Insensibility ; Gr.),a 
term expressive of an utter privation of 
passion, and an insensibility to pain. Thus, 
the Stoics affected an entire apathy, so as 
to be nvonsclous of pleasure or pain, and 
incapable ^7 being moved by anything. 
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AP^ATITB, a mineral found In Oanada, 
Norwtf, and Spain ; composed chleQy of 
phospnate of lime, and hence useful as a 
manure. It has the advantage over oopro- 
lites in containing less siliceous matter and 
carbonate of lime. 

APAU'MB' {pawne, the palm of the hand : 
Fr.)t in Heraldry, a hand opened, so that the 
full palm appears, with the thumb and fin- 
gers extended, as may be seen In the arms 
of a baronet. 

APBAK, perpendicular. A ship is said to 
be apeak, when the cable is drawn so tight 
as to bring her directly over the anchor. 

APBP'SIA (a, without; and pepsia, di- 
gestion: Or.), in Medicine, a had diges- 
tion ; the more usual term for which is 
Dyapepaia. 

APES, quadrumanous mammalian ani- 
mals, which have their teeth of the same 
number and form as in man, and have 
neither tails nor cheek pouches. Apes ap- 
proach nearer to man In organisation than 
do any other animals. All of them have the 
power of walking In an erect position [See 
OHIMPASrZBE, GIBBOH, GORIIiLA, ORANO- 
OUTANQ.] 

APET'ALOUS (apetaloa : from a, with- 
out ; and petalon, a leaf : Or.), in Botany, 
a term for plants whose flowers have no 
corolla. 

A'PEX (Lot.), In Its general sense, the 
top, summit, or highest degree of anything. 

In Antiqul^ a little woollen tuft on 

the cap of the^amen, or hlgh-priest. 

In Mathematics, the point of a cone. 

APHJE'RESIS iaphairiaia, from uphaireo, 
I take away: Or.), In Grammar, the removal 
of a letter or syllable from the beginning 

of a word. In Surgery, an operation by 

which something thatissuperfluous Is taken 
away. 

APHE'LION (ojjo, from ; and Mlioa, the 
sun : Or.), In Astronomy, that point of 
Its orbit at which the earth, or any 
planet, Is at the greatest distance from the 
sun. 

ATHIDES, In Entomology, the plural of 
Aphl^ the genus to which Plunt Lice belong. 
ThesB are homopterous Insects, which are 
sometimes wingless and sometimes fur- 
nished with four wings, feeding upon the 
Juices of plants, especially those of young 
slioots. Borne species are remarkable for 
secreting on the leaves of trees a sweet 
fluid, known as honey-dew, which is eagerly 
sought for by ants. The Aphia HumvXi, or 
Hop Ply, is in some years very destructive 
to the crop ; and it Is to this cause that tlue 
variations of the hop crop from year to year 
are mainly due. Not long ago an aphis 
made its appearance all at once on the 
grain fields of New England, and In the 
State of New York, in such astonishing 
numbers, that In old time It would have 
been looked upon ns a miraculous occur- 
rence. In*many fields the Insect swarmed 
to an extent that the crop seemed smoth- 
ered. It was found that the Insect com- 
menced hearing when It was only throe 
days old, and produced four young ones 
dally. Thus the descendants of a single 
aphis will In twenty days aiuoulli to more 
Uiau two millions. The Apliide^tfire also very 

remarkable In regard to the phenomena 
attending their reproduction. The eggs 
produce females which will for many gene- 
rations (as many as eleven have been 
counted) produce llvlngyouug ones without 
the presence of a male Insect amongst them. 
This la a striking Instance of what has 
been called Pabtubno-obnbsib. 

APHLOQIS'TIC iaphloffiatoa : from a, not ; 
Kadphlogiatoa, burnt : Or.), not liiflammablo. 
An aphloffiattc lamp Is one In which a coll 
of platinum wire Is kept In a state of Igni- 
tion by vapour of alcohol or ether, without 
fiame. 

APHO'NIA (Gr. : from a, without : and 
phonf., a voice). In Medicine, a depriva- 
tion of voice, arising from palsy of the 
tongue. 

APH'OBISM {aphoriamoa, from aphomo, 

I define : Or.), a maxim or principle of a 
science ; or a sentence which comprehends 
a weighty truth In a few words. 

APHRI'TE iaphroa, foam : Or.), a mineral 
substance, so called from Its frothy ap- 
pearance. It Is a soft friable cArbonate of 
lime. 

APHTHiE (aphthai: Or.), In Medicine, 
the thrush ; small, round, and superficial 
ulcers arising In the mouth. The prlnci])al 
seat of this disease Is the extremity of ex- 
cretory vessels, salivary glands, Ac. 

APHYL'LOUB {aphulloa: from a, with- 
out; and phullon, a leaf: Or.), in Botany, 
an epithet applied to plants which have no 
leaves, their place being taken by scales, 
Many species of cactus are aphyllous. 

A'PIARY (from next), a place where bees 
are kept. It shop hi be selected with great 
care ; should be sheltered from the wet as 
well as from the extremes of heat and cold ; 
should face the south, be defended from 
high winds, and not be within the sphen; 
of offensive smells, or liable to the attacks 
of any hostile vermin. 

A'PIB {Lot.), in Entomology, a genus of 
bees. Including the hive-bee, Apia melli- 

fica, [See Bbe.] In Mythology, Apih was 

-the name of a bull to which divine honours 
were paid by the Egyptians, chiefly at Mem- 
phis. 

APLANA'TIO (aplanetoa, not gone astray : 
Or.), In Optics, a term applied to that kind 
of refraction which causes rays to converge 
exactly to the true focus, and without the 
production of colour. It differs therefore 
from achromatic. In which colour has been 
corrected. 

APO'CALYPSE {apokalupto, I disclose: 
Or.), the Greek name of the last book of 
the New Testament, termed In English the 
Revelations. It was at one time generally 
attributed to the Apostle John, and buj)- 
posed to have been written in the Isle of 
Patmos, whither he had been bauisbed by 
the emperor Domitlan. Other authors 
have been named, and some wholly reject it 
as spurious. On account of its metapho- 
rical laiiguage, the Apocalypse has been 
explained differently by almost every 
writer who has ventured to Interpret it ; 
and for tiie same reason It Is one of those 
parts of the Bible which have furnished all 
sects with quotations to BUpi>ort their 
creedsor opinions. Bishop South’s oplniuu 




of It was that tt either found a man mad or 
left him so. 

APO'COPB (G'r., from apokopto, I cut off). 
In Grammar, a figure by which the last 
letter or syllable of a word Is cut off. 

APO'ORYPHA (apokruptoa, hidden : Or.), 
In Theology, certain books of doubtful au- 
thority which are not received Into the ca- 
non of Holy Writ by the Reformed Churches, 
being considered as either spurious or not 
acknowledged as of divine origin ; but nearly 
all of them are received by the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, as of equal authority with 
the books of Scrl])ture. They were never, 
however, on the canon of the Jews ; they are 
not quoted by the authors of the New 
Testament; they contain manifest Incon- 
sistencies ; and some of them even counte- 
nance tenets at variance with orthodox 
religion. 

APO'OYNACEiE, anat. order of plants, of 
which many have a poisonous juice. They 
have monopetalous flowers, and a remark- 
able stigma, forming at the b.-ise a sort of 
ring. To this order belong our common 
periwinkle, the oleander, and some tropical 
plants with showy flowers, some of which 
are cultivated In our hothouses, such as the 
Allamanda, Dipladenia, Plumiaria, and 
Echitea. 

A'PODAL (a, without ; and poua, a foot : 
Gr.'t, a term applied by naturalists to Ashes 
which have no ventral flns, like many eels. 

APODIC'TICA .(apodeiiailcoa, demonstra- 
tive: Or.), In Rhetoric, an epithet for argu- 
ments which are fitted for proving the 
truth of any point. 

APODIOX'IS (.Or., from apodiOko, I drive 
away). In Rhetoric, a figure by which we 
eltlier pass over a thing slightly, or reject 
it as unworthy of notice. 

APODIX'18 (Or., from apodeiknumi, I 
point out), in Rhetoric, au evident demon- 
stration. 

APOD'OSIS (Or., from apodidomi, I ex- 
plain), In Rhetoric, the latter i>art of a 
complete exordium, or the application of a 
simile. 

AP'OQEE (apo, from ; and gf, the earth : 
Or.), In Astronomy, when the earth is at its 
greatest distance from the sun, the latter 
Is said to be In apogee, and the earth in Its 
aphelion’, when at Its least distance from 
the sun, that body Is said to be In perigee, 
and the earth In Its perilieli'y)}. Apogee and 
perigee are terras derived from that ex- 
ploded system which considered the earth 
to be the centre round which the sun and 
planetary bodies circulated. 

AP'OGRAPH (apo, from ; and grapho, I 
write: Or.), a copy or transcript of some 
book or writing. 

APOLLINA'RIANS (from Apollinariua, 
Bishop of Laodicea, their founder). In 
Church History, a sect who maintained 
that Jesus Christ had a sensitive, hut not a 
rational human soul, the divine nature sup- 
plying Its place. 

APOL'LO BEL^IDBRE, a famous mar- 
ble statue of Apollo, which was found 
amongst the ruins of Antlum, twelve 
leagues from Rome. It was purchased by 
pope Julius II. when a cardinal, and re- 
moved by him when pope to the Belvldere 


at the Vatican, whence Its name. The left 
hand and the right fore-arm arerfnodern 
restorations. The name of the sculptor Is 
unknown, but It Is thought to have been 
carved In the time of the emperor Nero. 

AP'OLOGUE (apologoa: Or.), a poetlca? 
fiction, the purpose of which Is the Im- 
provement of morals. Some writers are of 
! opinion that this term ought to he confined 
to tliat species of fable In which brutes or 
inanimate things— as beasts or flowers— 
are made to speak. • 

APONRHRO'SIS (apo, from ; and neuron, 
a nerve: Gr.), in Anatomy, a tendinous 
membrane, expanded over the muscles of 
the limbs. The older anatomists gave It 
this name, because they believed tendons to 
l)e derived from nerves. 

APOPH'ASIS (a denial: Or.), a figure of 
speech. In which the orator briefly alludes 
to, or seems to decline stating, that which 
he wishes to Insinuate. 

AP'OPHTHEQM, or AP'OTHEGM (apo- 
phthegma : Or.), a short sententious and in- 
structive remark, especially If pronounced 
by a person of distinguished character. 

APOPH'YQB (apophugs, a flight : Or.), In 
Architecture, the part of a column where 
it springs out of its base. 

APOPHTLLITE (apo, from ; andphullon, 
a leaf : Or.), a mineral belonging to the 
Zeolite family, of foliated structure and a 
peculiar pearly lustre. When a fragment is 
forcibly rubbed against a isr.rd body, It sepa- 
rates into thin lamlnee. 

APO'PHYSIS (a sprout : Or.), In Anatomy, 
a projecting part or process of a bone. The 
various processes of tho joints of the ver- 
tebrae are thus named, with the addition of 
prefixes to distinguish them. [See Vbii- 
TEBRiB.] 

AP'OPLEXY (apoplexia, from apopUaao, I 
strike down; Or.), a disorder in which, while 
the patient is suddenly deprived of the ex- 
ercise of all the senses, and of voluntary 
motion, a strong pulse remains with a deep 
respiration, attended with a stertor, and 
the appearance of a profound sleep. Com- 
plete apoplexy Is produced by the pMssure 
of blood (whether extravasated or not) 
upon the brain ; and It Is most usually 
found to accompany persons of a full habit 
of body, wlio have a short nedk and a sys- 
lein disposed to a too copious sanguification. 

APOSTASY (apoataaia, from aphiatamai, 
I stand apart : Gr.), the quitting any system 
of thinking or acting, good or bad ; but 
the word is generally used In a reproachful 
sense of one who has changed his religious 
opinions. 

APOSTAX'IS (a trickling down : Or.), In 
Medicine, any defluxion, but particularly of 
blood from the nose. 

A POSTERIO'RI (from the latter : Lot.) 
[See A PRIORI.] 

APOSTLE (apoatoloa, one sent : Or.), pro- 
perly a person delegated or senPby another 
upon some business ; and hence, by way of 
eminence, one of the twelve disciples com- 
missioned by Jesus Christ to preach the 
gospel. 

APOSTROPHE (Or., from apoatrepho, I 
turn asldR*), a figure of speech by which the 
orator turn^ from his subje^jt to address a 
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person either absent or dead, as If he were to a superior court or judge, when a person 
presenta — A postbophb, in Qrammar, a thlnkshimself aggrieved hr the sentenoa of 
mark oi contraction In a word ; thus, iov’d the infer lor Judge. Api>eal8 from the Bug- 
for loved. lish and Irish Courts of Chancery and Com* 

APOTHEO'818 (Or., from apotheOo, I del- mon Law, from the Scotch Court of Session, 
fy), delflcation, or the ceremony of placing and from the Probate and Divorce Courts, 
men among the gods. The ancients deified lie to the House of Lords. Appeals from , 
all those who bad Invented things useful to the Indian and Colonial Courts, the Bccle- 
raanklnd, or who had done any important slastlcal Courts, and the Court of Admi- 
service to the commonwealth. This honour ralty, lie to the Sovereign In Council, and 
was also conferred on several of the Roman are heard by tlie Judicial Committee of the 
empprors at their decease. Privy Council, 

APOTH'BSIS (Or., from apotithemi, I put APPBAR'ANCB (appareo, I appear ; iot.), 
away), in Surgery, the placing of afractured In Perspective, the projection of a figure or 

limb In the position In which It ought to body on the perspective plane. In Astro- 

remain. nomy, the same e^phenomenon or phasis .- — 

AP'OTOMH (Or., from apotemno, I cut In Law, It signifies, In strictness, a party 
off), in Music, the difference between the presenting himself in a court of law per- 
greater and the less semitone ; also, the dlf- sonally ; but In some cases it may be effected 
ference between the whole tone and the through another. 

major semitone. In Geometry, the differ- APPEL'LANT, or APPEL'LOR (appello, 

ence between two lines or quantities, com- I call upon ; Lat.), In Law, he who makes or 
mensurable only In power. Thus, the dl- brings an appeal. 

agonal of a square minus, one of the sides APPEl/T.ATJ VB {same deriv.), in Gram- 
is the apotomo, and Is equal to V 2 — 1. mar, a noun or name applicable to a whole 
AP'PANAGE (Fr.), lands appropriated by species or kind, as, a man, a horse, 
the sovereign to the younger sons of the APPEN'DANT (a)rpendo, I hang to : Lut.\ 
family as their patrimony ; the reversion In Law, anything that is Inheritable, be- 
belng reserved to the crown, on failure of longing to sonm more worthy inheritance; 
male heirs. thus, ai» advowson, common, or court, may 

APPARATUS (inf.), the component parts be appendant to a manor, land to an office, 
of machinery; or a set of Instruments or <fec. 

ntenslls necessary for practising any art. APPENDIOTTLATE (same deriv.), in Bo- 
APPA'RENT i^pareo, I appear ; Lat), In tany, having appendages. 

A general sense, something that is visible to APPEN'DIX (Lat), in Literature, a trea- 
the eyes, or obvious to the understanding, tlse or supplement added at the end of a 

Appaubnt, among Mathematicians and work, to render It more complete. 

Astronomers, denotes things as they appear APPLICATION (applicatio, from applico, 
to us. In contradistinction from what they I put one thing to another; Lat), In Geo- 
really are; thus we say, the apparent dla- nietry, Is either the applying one quantity 
meter, distance, magnitude, place, figure, to another, or the transferring a given 
&C., of bodies. In Astronomy, the apparent line Into a circle or other figure, so that 
altitude of a star Is the angle made by the Its end shall be In the perimeter of the 

line of vision with the horizon, while the figure, &e. The a 7 )piicat<on of one science 

real altitude requires the effect of parallax, to another Is the use made of the principles 
&c., to be taken Into account. The apparent of the one In perfecting the other; as la 
diameterofaplanetls measured by tbeanglo the application of algebra and geometry to 
made by two lines from the eye to opposite -mechanics ; of mechanics to geometry ; of 
point* of Its disk : the real Is a line joining geometry and astronomy to geography; of 
these points. The apparent or sensible ho- geometry and algebra to natural phtloso- 

rizon is a plane tangential to the earth’s phy, &c. Application, In Medicine, any- 

surface at the place of the observer ; the thing administered, externally or Inter- 
true horizon Is a plane parallel to this, pass- nally, by way of a remedy. 

lug through the centre of the earth, <fec. APPOGIATU'RA (appogiare, to lean upon : 

Apparent, In Law, Is an epithet for an heir Ital.), In Music, a small note placed liefore 
whose rlgljf of Inheritance Is Indefeasible, another, from which It borrows half or a 
as the heir apparent; or the Immediate heir quarter of Its value, 

to the crown. In distinction from the heir APPOSITION (appoeitio, from appono, I 
presumptive. put to ; Lot.), In Grammar, the placing two 

APPARITION (apparitio, from same or more substantives together, referring 
deriv.), in Astronomy, signifies a star or to the same person or thing, without any 
other luminary becoming visible, which be- copulative between them, as, ‘ Wellington, 
fore was bid : it is opposed to occultation, the conqueror,’ 

The circle of apparition is an Imaginary APPRAlS'ING (apprecier, to set a price 
line, within which the stars are always vl- upon ; Fr.), the valuation of goods by com- 
slble In snj[ given latitude. peteut persons. They are In some cases 

APPA'R?rOR (Lat), among the Romans, ’sworn to make a true return, 
a general term to comprehend all attendants APPREHEN'SION (appreheneio, from ap- 
of judges and magistrates, appointed to re- prehendo, I lay hold of: Lat), In Logic, the 

celve and execute their orders. Appa- firstormostsiinpleactof themind, by which 

BiTon, in English Law, a messenger that It perceives or is conscious of some idea; 
serves the process of a spiritual court. It Is more usually called perception. 

APPEAL' (appello, I call upoi4f Lat), In APPREN'TICB {apprendre,to learn ; Fr.) 
Taw, the removal of a cause frofb an Inferior a young person bound by indentures or 
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artielM of agreement to a tradesman or Ecclesiastical Architecture, the curved end 
artificer, to learn his trade, of a church where the altar was pli|^. 

APPEOAOH^S iapprocher, to approach: AP'SIDKS, or AP'SES (apsis, a\^eel, or 
Fr.), In Portlfloation, the works thrown up any curved form : Or.), In Astronomy, the 
by the besiegers. In order to get nearer two points of a planet’s orbit In which It Is 
a fortress without being exposed to the at its greatest and least distance from the 
enemy’s fire. sun. The line which joins them Is called 

APPROPRIA'TION (Fr., from proprius, the line of apsides. 
peculiar : Lot.), In Ecclesiastical Law, the AP'TEROUS (apteros, wingless : from o, 
annexing a benefice to the proper and per- without; and pteron, a wing : Or.), a term 
petual use of a religions house, bishopric, applied by naturalists to insects destitute 
college, &a ; In the same way as improprior- of wings. . 

tion Is the grant of a benefice to a lay per- AP'TERYX {a, without; pterux, a wing ; 
son or corporation ; that which Is an appro- Or.), the scientific name of the bird Kivvi- 
prlatlon In the hands of religious persons, kiwi, which see. 

Imiug usually called an Impropriation in the APYREX'IA (apureaeia : from a, without ; 
hands of the laity. and puretos, a fever : Or.), In Medicine, the 

APPRO'VBR (approbo, I prove : Lai.), In abatement of a fever. 

Law, one who, confessing that he ha.s com- A'QUA (Lat.), water. 

mitted a felony. Is admitted to give evl- AQUAPOR'TIS (strong water : Lat,.), the 

donee against his accomplices. common name of nitric acid. 

APPROXIMATION (approaeimo, I ap- AQUA RE'GIA (royal water : /yot.), a com- 
proach : Lai.), In a general sense, the get- blnatlon of nitric and hydrochloric acids : 

ting near to an object. In Mathematics, so called because It dissolves gold, the king 

a continual approach to a root or quantity of metals. It Is the chlorine of the latter 
sought, but not expected to be found. add which chiefly attacks the metal, and a 

APPUI' (a support ; Fr.), In the Manage, chloride of gold Is the product, 
the sense of the action of the bridle In the AQUARI'UM (aqiia, water: Lai.), or 
horseman’s hand. Thus, a horse has no AQuAVIV'ARIUM (vivarium, a preserve : 
appui when he cannot suffer the bit to bear Lat.), a small tank, usually of glass, for the 
even slightly upon the parts of the njouth ; maintenance of water-plants and ardmals 
or too much appui when he throws himself In a living state. Both marine and fresh- 

too much upon the bit, &c Poikt water objects may be thus preserved for 

d’Appui, in the Military art, Is a term for the study of their hablt8,^ode of growth, 
any particular given point or body upon &c. 

which troops are formed, or by which they AQUA'RIUS (the water-bearer: Lat.), In 
are marched Into line or column. Astronomy, a constellation which makes 

AP'PULSK (appuisus, an arrival : Lat.), in the eleventh sign In tlie zodiac. It Is said 
Astronomy, the approach of a planet towards to have been called Aquarius, or the water- 
a conjunction with the sun or any of the bearer, because the sun moves through It 
fixed stars. in parts of January and February, when the 

A'PRIL (probably contracted from aperi- weather Is usually rainy, 
lis, from operio, I open: Lai.; because the AQUATIN'TA (aqua, water; and tinrta, 
earth. In this month, begins to open for the dyed : Lot..), a style of engraving, or rather 
growth of plants), the fourth month of etching, by which an effect is produced 
the year, according to European oomputa- similar to that of a drawing in Indian ink. 
tion. AQUA VI'TiE (water of life : Lat.), a 

A PRIO'RI, A POSTBRIO'RI (from name applied to ardent spirits, answering 
something before, from something after : to the eau de vie, or brandy of the Fi^nch, 
Lai.), logical terms, which are loosely em- and the ttsquefiaitp/i of the Irish, 
ployed to distinguish two lines of reason- AQ'UEDUOT (aquxe-duotus, a channel for 
ing. An a priori argument Is one derived conveying water : Lat.), a construction of 
from axioms, or admitted data, or previous stone, &c., built to preserve the level of 
facts, rendering the examination of tire case water, and convey It, by a canal, from one 
before us unnecessary, In order to arrive at plac.e to another. There are aqueducts 
a conclusion respecting It: an a posteriori under the ground, and others above It, 
argument is one derived from the facts of supported by arches. The Roman aque 
the case Itself. To show how vaguely the ductsiwere noble works; remains of them 
terms are applied, this Instance may be are found not only In Italy, but in other 
given. From certain facts ascertained by parts of Europe. In the time of the em- 
astronomers. It was argued that there must peror Nerva nine aqueducts supplied Rome, 
be another planet attached to our system, and delivered 27,743,100 cubic feet dally, 
which had not then been discovered. Now, At a later period there were twenty, which 
as this conclusion was arrived at previous are estimated to have afforded 60,000,000 
to the actual discovery of the planet Nep- cubic feet. Near Nlsraes In the south of 
tune, the reasoning might be called aprioH. France there Is an aqueduct 873 feet long 
But It may also be styled a posteriori rca- and 188 feet high, built by the ROmans, to 
soiling, since the existence of an unknown convey water to the town from springs 
planet was Inferred from the disturbances which are 14 miles distant. Aqueducts 
of the motions of the known planets, by the have been erected In modern times: that 
unknown planet Itself. constructed by Louis XIV. for conveying 

APSE (apsis, a curved form : Or.), In the waters of the Euro to Versailles is 
Ancient Architecture, the arched roof of about 4,4Ge>' feet long, and upwards of 200 
fc room, the canopy of a throne, ifc — In high. It contains 242 arcades, forming 720 
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anihM of SO feet span. A suppljr of water 
Is bronsrbt to Lisbon by an aquednot which 
has a iBuffth of 66.880 feet. The work at 
the valley of Alcantara is 2,873 feet long, 
with a height at the middle of 226 feet. 

A'QCrtLA (an eagle : Lat.)^ the eagle. It 
was reckoned by the ancients not only the 
king of birds, but the minister of Jupiter, 
who Is said to have carried Ganymede up 
Into heaven in the form of an eagle. It 
was also chosen as the symbol of empire, 
first by the Persians, and afterwards by the 
Roilians ; in consequence of which the eagle 
is seen on coins In a variety of forms. But 
the most frequent use of the eagle was on 
the Boman standards, upon which it was 
represented In gold or silver, with expaiRled 
wings. 

AQUILA'RTA, see Alobs Wood. 

AQDILE'GIA (same deriv.), columbine, nat. 
order, iiatiuneula(3d<B, a plant so called be- 
cause of the resemblance its nectaries are 
supposed to bear to the eagle’s claws. 

ABABBS'QUB, or Mobbsqub. a style of 
decoration. In which flowers, fruits, curved 
lines, &c., were whimsically painted or 
sculptured in combination. The Moors and 
Arabians rejected the representations of 
human and animal forms, but In modern 
arabesques, these are usually Introduced. 
Baffaelle painted some beautiful arabesques 
in the Vatican. 

AR'ABIO FI'QITRBS, the numeral char 
ractersnowusejLlu Arithmetic. They were 
borrowed from The Arabians, and intro- 
duced Into England about the eleventh 
century. 

ARABG-TBDES'CO (orofto, Arabic; and 
tedesco, German : ItaL), a style of Architec- 
ture, In which are combined the Moorish, 
Roman, and German Gothic. 

ARACUNVDA. (araehni,a spider: Gr.), in 
Zoology, a class of articulate animals con- 
sidered distinct from the true Insecta. 
They are wingless, have a head which is 
not usually distinct from the thorax, pos- 
sess four pairs of legs, and the antennm 
are modified into a prehensile or mandl- 
buli^rm apparatus. To this class belong 
the I^BPIOKS, which have an articulated 
abdomen, the Bpidbrb, the Mites and their 
allies, and some minute parasites, such as 
the Mange-mite and the Itch-mite. 

ARAOHNOrDES (arachni, a spider ; and 
eidos, form : Or.), in Anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to several different membranes, 
as the tuufc of the crystalline humour of 
the eye, the external lamina of tlgj pia 
mater, and one of the coverings of the 
spinal marrow. 

AR'AOHl^OLO'GY (arocAn#, a spider; lo~ 
pos, a discourse : Or.), that branch of science 
which Is concerned with Spidkbs and their 
alllos. 

ABJBOM^TBB (araioa, thin ; and metron, 
a measure; Or.), an instrument for mea- 
suring thesdensity or gravity of fluids, and 
usually made of glass. It consists of a 
round hollow ball, which terminates above 
In a long slender stem hermetically sealed, 
and below in a shorter stem ending with a 
smaller ball. In which is placed as much 
mercury as will keep the instrui^jsnt float- 
ing In an erect position. The/onger stem 


is divided Into degrees or parts, which are 
numbered, to show the depth of its descent 
Into any liquor ; for that fluid is heaviest in 
which it sinks least, and lightest in which 
it sinks deepest. [See Hyuromrtrb.] 

AR^E'OSTYLB (ariostuloa: from arioa, 
thin ; and atulos, a column : Or.), in Archi- 
tecture, a sort of intercolumniation in 
which the columns are at a considerable 
distance from each oth<»r. 

AU'BITER (Lot.), in Civil Law, a person 
appointed by the magistrate, or chosen 
by the parties, to decide any point of dif- 
ference ; an umpire. 

ARBITRATION, or ARBIT'RBMENT 
(arbitratio, from arbitrur, I award : Lat.), a 
power given by two or more contending 
part ies to some person or persons to deter- 
mine tbe dispute between them. Their de- 
cision is called an award. 

All'BOll (II tree: Lot.), In Mechanics, the 
principal spindle or axis, which communi- 
cates motion to the rest of the machine. 

AR'BOR DIA'N.® (the tree of Diana: 
Lat.), the figure of a tree formed by an 
amalgam of silver and mercury, which ai)- 
pears to vegetate In a very beautiful man- 
ner. The experiment is thus performed. 
One part of silver being dissolved in a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitric acid, the solution is 
diluted with 20 parts of clean water, and 
poured upon 2 parts of mercury. After a 
short time a crystallization will take place 
in the shape of a tree, with its branches, 
&c. It obtained its name from silver hav. 
ing been called Diana by the old chem« 
Ists. 

AR'BOR SCIENTI^ (the tree of know- 
ledge: Led.), a general distribution or 
scheme of scionco or knowledge. 

AR'BOR VIT.® (the tree of life : Lot.), 
evergreen shrubs belonging to the genus 
Thuja, nat. ord., Ooni/eras. 

ARBORES'OENT {arboresco, I become 
like a tree ; Lot.), a term applied to all such 
things as resemble trees ; thus we say arbo- 
rescent shrubs. 

- ARBUTUS {LaU), the strawberry-tree ; a 
beautiful evergreen shrub, bf:arlng a fruit 
not unlike the strawberry. It belongs to 
the nat. ord. Ericacece, an order in which 
thehtuiths are placed. 

ARC (arcus, a bow ; Lot.), any part of a 
regular curve, such as a circle and ellipse. 

AROA'NUM (a secret : Lot.), among the 
old philosophers, any remedy, the prepara- 
tion of which was industriously concealed, 
in order to enhance Its value. 

ARCH (arcus : Lot.), a building in form of 
a curve. Arches are either circular, ellli> 
tlcal, or Btraight.— Pointed arches are usu^iy 
described by two segments on the sides of 
a supposed triangle. When this triangle is 
equilateral. It is an equilateral arch; when 
a.cute, a lancet arch ; and when obtuse, a drop 
arch. Elliptical arches consist of a semi- 
ellipsis, and havecomraonly a key-stone and 
imposts; they are usually described by 
workmen on three centres. Straight arches 
(as they are improperly called) are used 
over doors and windows. They have, both 
above and below, plain straight edges, j 
which are parallel : but the ends and joints 
point towards a centre. The term arch is 
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peculiarly used for the space between the 
two piers of a bridge, for the passage of 
water, vessels, &c. It is not known In 
what country the arch was first Invented ; 
It Is not found in any certainly ancient 
Egyptian building ; nor was it used in the 
early Greek temples, &c. Its value was 
soon perceived by the Romans ; for w<‘ 
find It in the Cloaca Maxima, the great com- 
mon sewer of ancient Rome, constructed, 
most probably, in the time of the Tar- 
quins. The pointed arch was introduced in 
the Middle Ages. — D iurnal Arch, In 
Astronomy, that part of a circle described 
by the heavenly body between its rising and 
setting. The nocturnal arch is that which is 
described between its setting and rising. 
Triumphal Aroh, in Ancient Archi- 
tecture, a stately gate adorned with sculjv 
ture, inscriptions, (fee., generally consisting 
of three arches, that in the centre being 
higher than the others; and erected in 
honour of those who had deserved a tri- 
umph. Aroh (archos, chief : Qr.), as a 

syllable prefixed to another word, denotes 
the highest degree of its kind, whether good 
or bad ; as archangel, archduke, archbishop, 
archfiend, &c. Many of the highest offices 
in different empires have this syllable pre- 
fixed to them. 

AROHvEOLO'GY (archaios, ancient ; and 
logos, a discourse : Or.), the study of Anti- 
quities. 

AR'OHAIfJM (archaios, ancient : Or.), any 
antiquated word or phrase. The use of ar- 
chaisms, though generally objectionable, 
occAsionally adds to the b<3auty and force 
of a sentence. 

ARCHBISH'OP, a metropolitan prelate, 
having several suffragan bisliops under 
him. In England there are two archbishops 
— the archbishop of Canterbury, who is pri- 
mate of all England; and the archbishop 
of York, who is styled primate of England. 
The first establishment of archbishops in 
England, according to Bede, was In the 
time of Lucius, said to be the first Chris- 
tian king in Britain ; but the first arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was Augustine, ap- 
pointed A.D. 598, after the conversion of 
Ethelbert, 

ARCHDEA'CON' {archos, chief ; and diako- 
wos, minister : Gr.), an ecclesiastical officer 
next below a bishop in rank. Every diocese 
has one, and the majority more. Arch- 
deacons are usually appointed by their 
diocesans; but their authority is indepen- 
dent. They visit the clergy, and have courts 
for the punishment of offenders by spirit- 
ual censures, and for hearing some other 
causes that fall within ecclesiastical cog- 
nizance. 

ARCH'DUKE {erz, chief ; Germ.), a title 
home by the sons of the emperors of Russia 
and Austria. 

ARCH'ERY (aro-tvrrerU, the drawing of 
the bow ; Fr.), the art of shooting with the 
bow and arrow. Since the Introduction of 
gunpowder, the arrow has ceased to be em- 
ployed as an offensive weapon ; but in for- 
mer times it was reckoned of the utmost 
Importance to the military strength of this 
kingdom. The practice of archery was fol- 
lowed both as a recreation and a duty, and 


Edward IIL prohibited all useless games 
that Interfered with it on holidays and 
other Intervals of leisure. By an act of 
Edward IV. every man was to have a 
bow of his ovra height, to be made of yew, 
hazel, or ash, &c. ; and mounds of earth 
were to be raised In every township for 
the use of the inhabitants. Indeed, It ap- 
pears from the use made of the bow by the 
English at the battles of Creasy, Agin- 
court, and Poictlers, that their claim to be 
considered the best of modern archers can 
scarcely be disputed. Artillery was cfrlgi- 
nally a French term, signifying archery; 
and the London Artillery Company was a 
fraternity of bowmen. 

ARCH'BS, or Court of Arohks, the 
supreme court belonging to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, to which appeals He from all 
the inferior courts within his province. 
The Dean of the Arches, who sits as the 
Archbishop’s deputy, is the judge of this 
court. The name originated from the 
court having been held in the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow (Bow Church), London, 
which was built on arches. 

AR'CHKTYPB (archetupos : from arch?, 
an origin ; and tupos, a type : Chr.), the first 
model of a work, which is copied when 

the work is executed. In Comparative 

Anatomy, the plan or scheme of structure 
to which, in the opinion of some, organic 
beings existing and extinct variously ap- 
proximate. Thus an archetype vertebrate 
skeleton has been de8cn?>ed, which the 
skeletons of all known vertebrata shadow 
forth without being completely possessed 
by any. The archetypal world, among Pla- 
tonlsts, means the world as it existed in 
the idea of God before the visible creation. 

AH'CniL. a violet-red paste used in 
dyeing: prepared, by the aid of air, mois- 
ture, and an ammonlacal liquor, from se- 
veral species of lichen, but principally from 
those belonging to the genus Roccella. 

AR'CHITBCT (architektOn : from archos, 
the chief ; and tectOn, a builder ; Or.), one 
who is skilled in architecture. The archi- 
tect forms plans and designs for edifices, 
conducts the work, and directs the Artifi- 
cers employed in It. 

AR'CHITECTURE (architectura : Lot.), 
the art of inventing and drawing designs for 
buildings, or the science which teaches the 
method of constructing any edifice for use 
or ornament. It is divided into civil, milir 
tary, and naval, according as tWb erections 
are for civil, military, or naval purposes; 
and, for the sake of convenience, other di- 
visions are sometimes Introduced. Civil Ar- 
chitecture appears to have been among the 
earliest inventions, and its works have been 
commonly regulated by some principle of 
hereditary imitation. Whateverrude struc- 
ture the climate and materials of any c un- 
try have obliged its early inhabitants to 
adopt for their temporary sheltev, the same 
structure, with all its prominent features, 
has been afterwards in some measure kept 
in view by their refined and opulent pos- 
terity. To Greece we are indebted for the 
three principal orders of architecture, the 
Doric, th^Tonic, and the Corinthian ; Rome 
added the T^^scan and the Composite, both 
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formed out of the former. Bach of these 
orders has a particular expression ; so that 
a build!mgmay be rude, solid, ueat, delicate, 
or gay, according as the Tuscan, the Doric, 
the Ionic, the Corinthian, or the Composite 
Is employed. The columns of the several 
orders are easily distinguishable by the or- 
naments that are peculiar to their capitals ; 
bu»the sclentiflc difference consists in their 
proportions. The Tuscan order Is charac- 
terized by its simplicity and strength. It 
is devoid of all ornament. The Doric is 
enlfvened with ornaments In the frieze and 
capital, and the shaft is often dated. The 
Ionic is ornamented with the volute scroll, 
or spiral : Its ornaments are in a style be- 
tween the plainness of the Doric and the 
richness of the Corinthian. The Corin- 
thian is known by Its capital being adorned 
with two sorts of leaves, between which 
rise little stalks, of which the volutes that 
support the highest part of the capital are 
formed. The Composite is nearly the same 
as the Corinthian, with an addition of the 
Ionic volute. In their private buildings 
the Boman architects followed the Greeks ; 
but in their public edidces they far sur- 
passed them in gorgeous niagnldcence. 
During the dark ages which followed the 
destruction of the Roman empire, the clas- 
sic architecture of Greece and Rome was 
lost sight of, or most unskilfully copied; 
but was again revived by the Italians at the 
time of the restoration of letters. All the 
debased style8,%hlch sprang from vain at- 
tempts to imitate the ancients, and which 
flourished from the destruction of the Ro- 
man power till the introduction of the 
Gothic, have been united under one term, 
the Romaneaque. The origin of the Gothic 
style is a matter of great uncertainty. At 
first It was rude; but it ultimately exhibited 
grandeur and splendour, with the most 
accurate execution. The Saxon and Norman 
styles were so called because they were res- 
pectively used by the Saxons, in this coun- 
try, before the Conquest, and by the Nor- 
mans after It in the building of cburches. 
The Saxon employed the semicircular arch, 
whi4h seems to have been borrowed from 
the Romans. It was generally plain, but 
sometimes ornamented with rude and mas- 
sive mouldings. The heads of small open- 
ings were often formed of two straight 
stones laid against each other. The quoins 
were usually of hewn stones, placed alter- 
nately flate and on end, a mode commonly 
termed ‘long and short.’ The walls were 
often decorated externally with fltft ver- 
tical strips of stone, slightly projecting, and 
somewhat resembling pilasters. There is 
scarcely any one example containing all 
the peculiarities of this style ; nor. Indeed, 
is there a certainty that any building now 
remaining decidedly belongs to It. The 
Norman was at first very rude and heavy ; 
its walls ^ere very thick and generally 
without Duttresses. The arches, l)oth 
within and without, were semicircular, 
and supported by very plain and massive 
columns. The windows had no mullions, 
but were generally arranged In pairs, 
sometimes under a larger ^h. But- 
tresses, when Uacil, were hrotK, of small 
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projection, often without breaks ; and ter- 
minated under the comice; neither spires 
nor pinnacles were employed. Tlie Imposts 
of the doors, dec., were massive and rudely 
carved : and external walls were frequently 
ornamented with Interlaced arches. The 
Oliapel of the White Tower, in London, is 
a fine specimen of this style. The Saxon 
and Norman, particularly the latter, con- 
tinued to be the prevailing modes of build- 
ing in England until the reign of Henry II., 
when a new mode was Introduced, which 
was failed Modem Gothic, or the Pointed 
Style. Whether this was purely a deviation 
from the otlier two modes, or was de- 
rived from any foreign source, Is not kno^n. 
It is, however, supposed by some to he of 
Saracenic origin, and to have been In- 
troduced by the Onisaders. This style may 
be divided into : l. Early Complete Gothic, 
with its subdivisions of Lancet, and Geo- 
metrical Decorated ; and 2. Late Complete 
Gothic, with Its subdivisions, the Plowing, 
Flamboyant or Ourvillnear Style, and the 
Perpendicular Continuous Style. The em- 
ployment of the ogive In place of circular 
forms In the windows first marks the tran- 
sition from one of these subdivisions to the 
other. The perpendicular style is confln«^d 
to Great Britain ; on the continent, ‘ the 
Flamboyant Style’ was contemporaneous. 
During the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the pointed style assumed the form 
termed 'the Elizabethan,’ or ‘Tudor;* in 
the latter examples of which the Italian Is 
much mingled. The pointed style is dis- 
tinguished by Its numerous buttresses, 
lofty spires and pinnacles, large and ramified 
windows with a profusion of omaraenis 
throughout. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the taste for Greek and Roman 
architecture revived, and brought the five 
orders again into use ; although for sacred 
edifices the Saxon and Gothic styles still 
maintain the pre-eminence. Besides those 
we have mentioned, other styles have been 
used: thus the Chinese, remarkable for its 
Jightness; the Egyptian, for its vastness. 
This, as well as the Indian, was most pro- 
bably derived from the excavations pro- 
vided by nature as a protection against the 
sultry heat. Mexican architecture, not- 
w'ithstandlng the enthusiastic praises be- 
stow’ed by some writers upon it, seems to 
have been of the rudest character; Its tem- 
ples were little more than vast mounds 
of earth, sometimes partially faced with 
stone. 

AR'CHITRAVE (archos, the chief; and 
trapfx, a beam : Or.), In Architecture, that 
part of an order which lies immediately 
upon the capital of the column, being the 
lowest member of the entablature. It is 
sometimes called the epistj/lium (epi, upon ; 
and etulos, a o< dumn : Or,). 

AR'CHIVES (probably from archeia : Or., 
used by Josephus to signify public regis- 
ters), ancient records, or charters which 
contain the titles, pretensions, privileges, 
and prerogatives of a community, family, 
city, or kingdom. 

AR'OHIVOLT (areas volutus, a turned 
arch : Lot.), in Architecture, the Inner con- 
tour of an arch, or a frame set off writh 
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monldingB, running over the faces of tlie 
arch stones, and bearing upon the Im- 
posts. 

AR'OHON (archSn, a ruler: Or.), one of 
the chief magistrates of the city and com- 
monwealth of Athens. At first the archons 
succeeded to the kings, and had regal power. 
Their authority was then divided among 
nine, and was made annual. In the time 
of the Romans, the archonshlp was merely 
titular and honorary. 

ARCTIC {arktikoa, near the Bear, north- 
ern : Or.\ lying under the polar Bt'ar. In 
Astronomy, the Arctic or North Pole Is that 
which la raised above our horizon, and Is 
nearly pointed out by the stars in the tail 
of Ursa Minor. The Arctic circle is a lesser 
circle of the sphere, parallel to the equator, 
and distant 23JO from the north pole. This 
and the Antarctic are often called polar 
circles. 

ARCT08, or ARC'TUS (arktos, the Bear : 
Or.), In Astronomy, the Greek name for tho 
Urea major and minor, or the great and 
little Bear. 

ARCTU'RUR {arktos, the Bear ; juid ouros, 
a guard : Or.), a fixed star of the first mag- 
nitude, the a Bodtls of astronomers. 

AROUATION (arci«itiw»,bent like a bow; 
LaL), In Horticulture, the raising of trees 
by layers. Arouation, In Surgery, a dis- 

tortion or incurvation of tho bones. 

AROUBALISTA (arcus, a bow : Lot. ; and 
hallo, I hurl : ffr.), a cross-bow; a term which 
has been contracted both into Balista and 
Arbalist 

ARDAS'STNES, a very fltie sort of Per- 
sian silk, tho finest used in the looms of 
Prance. 

A'REA (Lot.), In Geometry, the super- 
ficial contents of any triangle, quadrangle, 

or other figure. Arba, in Mineralogy, 

the mass dug from the mines, or the place 
where it Is dug. 

ARE'OA (arec : Malab.), an Indian palm, 
bearing a nut, of which slices are rolled up 
In a betel leaf with a little lime, and chewed 
by the natives. [See Bbtkl.] 

ARE'NA (Lat.), In Roman Antiquity, that 
part of the amphitheatre where the gladla- 
tf)rs fought : so called from Its being al- 
ways strewn with sand, to conceal from 
the view of tho people the blood spilt in 
the combat. 

ARENATIO (arena, sand : Lat), a kind 
of dry bath. In which the patient sat with 
his bare feet on hot sand. 

ARB'OLA (a dim. of area ; a little space : 
Lat), one of the small divisions Into which 
a space may be marked out by lines. 

AREOPAGUS (Areiopagos: from Ar(s, 
Mars ; and pagos, a hill : Or.), a rocky emi- 
nence Bt Athens, near the Acropolis, upon 
which a sovereign criminal court held Its 
sittings. The Judges were called Areo- 
pagites, and through a Jong period they 
were greatly respected. 

AR'GAND LAMP, so called from the In- 
ventor, a Frenchman, Is a lamp with a 
hollow cylindrical wick, supplied with air 
both Inside and outside. 

AR'GENT (silver: JV.), In Heraldry, the 
white colour In the coats of arms of ba- 
ronets, knights, and gentlemen. 


AR'GIL (argilla, potter’s earth : Lat), In 
Mineralogy, white clay : an unctuous kind 
of earth, of which earthenware Is nfade. 

ARGILLA'CBOUS BARTH, any earth 
consisting wholly or In great part of 
clay. 

AR'GOL, a crystalline stony substance, 
deposited during the fermentation of 
grape Juice. It consists of tartrate of 
potash and a little tartrate of lime with 
colouring matter. Tho tartaric acid of 
commerce Is prepared from it. 

AR'GONAUTA AR'GO, the scientific 
name of the Paper Nautilus, a marine 
mollusc belonging to the class of Cephalo- 
poda, and Inhabiting a thin white shell of 
elegant form, [See Nautilus.] 

AR'GONA UTS (Argo ; and naniis, a sailor : 
Or.), In Grecian Antiquity, a company of il- 
lustrious Greeks, who are said to have em- 
barked along with Jason In the ship Argo, 
on an expedition to Colchis with a design 
to obtain the golden fleece, a fable to which 
perpetual allusion Is made by Greek and 
Latin writers. Whether there was any 
nucleus of fact In the tradition it Is impos- 
sible to tell. 

AR'GO NATIS (the ship Argo ; Lat), In 
Astronomy, a constellation, called after the 
ship of Jason and his companions. 

AR'GUMENT (argumentum : Lat), In 
Logic a line of reasoning employed to 
convince an opponent or one Ignorant of 
the subject. Locke observes that. In 
reasoning, men ordinarily 9ke four sorts of 
argument. The first Is to allege the 
opinions of those whose parts and learning, 
eminence, power, or some other cause, have 
gained them a name, and settled their repu- 
tation In the common esteem, with some 
kind of authority ; this may be called ar- 
gument, um, ad verecundiam. A second way 
Is to re<iuire the adversaries to admit what 
they allege as a proof, or to assign a better ; 
this he calls argumentum ad ipnorantiam. A 
third way Is, to press a man with conse- 
quences drawn from his own principles 
or acts : this is known by the name of 
argumentum ad hominem. A fourth way 
Is the using proofs drawn from any ot-tho 
foundations of knowledge or probability ; 
this he calls argumentum ad judicium, and 
observes that it Is the only one of all the 
four that brings true Instruction with It, 
and advances us In our way to knowledge. 
Arqumrnt, in Literature, the abridg- 
ment, or heads of a book, history*, chapter, 

&c. ABQUHEXT,ln Astronomy, the angle 

or quAntlty on which a series of num- 
bers in a table dci)endB. Thus, In a table 
allowing the amount of horizontal refrac- 
tion at every degree, &c., of altitude, the 
altitude would be the argument of the 
refraction. 

ARGUMENTATION (wrgumentatio, a rea- 
soning: Lot.), in Logic, an operation of the 
Intellect, by which any propcyjitlon Is 
proved with the help of other"^ proposi- 
tions. 

A'RIANS, the followers of Arlus, a pres- 
byter of Alexandria, who, about A.i>. 319, 
denied the three persons In the Holy 
Trinity to 1^ of the same essence : affirmed 
that ChrisF^as a creature- inferior to the 
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Father as to his deity, and neither co* 
eternal nor co-equal with him ; and aaserted 
that tht Holy Ghost was formed of the 
Son. These opinions were revived by 
Servetus In 1631, and have become preva- 
lent among the disciples of the church 
founded by Calvin. They were propagated 
In England In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

A'RIES (the Ram : Xaf.),ln Astronomy, a 
constellation of fixed stars, drawn on the 
celestial globe in the figure of a rarn. It Is 
al8o«tbe first of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, from which a twelfth part of the 
ecliptic takes Its denomination ; and the 
first point of Aries coincides with the point 
at which the ecliptic intersects the equator. 
Anciently, the signs and constellations co- 
incided ; but as, on account of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, the twelve signs 
go backward among the constellations at 
the rate of 60' annually, the first point of 

Arles Is now in the constellation Pisces. 

AniES was also the original name for the 
battering ram of the ancients, the striking 
end of It being frequently made in the 
shape of a ram’s head. 

ARIO'SO (graceful : Ital), In Musical Com- 
position, like an air, In o.ontradi8tlnctlon to 
recitation, When applied to Instruments, 
it means a sustained vocal style. 

ARIS'TA (arista, a beard of com : LaU), 
in Botany, a long needle-llke beard, which 
stands out from the husk of barley, grass, 
&c., commonly exiled the awn. 

ARISTOC'RACY (aristokratia : from aris-^ 
to8, the best ; and krateo, I govern : Or.), an 
hereditary government, composed of the 
nobles or superior citizens of a country: 
such was the government of Venice. The 
word aristocracy is also often used to ex- 
press the nol)lllty of a country, under a 
monarchy, or any form of government. 

ARISTOLO'OHI A (Gr. ; from aristas, best ; 
and locheia, childbirth— from Its supposed 
virtues), Birthwort, nat. or^. Aristolochiacew, 
The species of this genus are for the most 
part climbers, with curious flowers, inhabit- 
ing tropical countries. One species, A. 
clemaMtis, Is Indigenous In Britain. 

ARTsTOTK'LI AN, something relating to 
Aristotle : thus the Aristotelian philosophy, 
school, &C. The Aristotelians were also 
designated Peripatetics, and their philoso- 
phy long prevailed throughout Europe, | 
until men perceived that facts could not be 
discovered by words. 

ARITH'I^TIC (arithmos, number : Or.), 
Is the art of computation by nurobera 
Books of arithmetic contain a body of rules, 
by which the processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division are facili- 
tated, and by which certain other computap- 
tions desirable for the purposes of business 
are effected. The method of notation we 
now use is said to have been obtained from 
the Arabians : and the characters by which 
ail the opCTatlons of common arithmetic 
are performed are 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, o. 
The first nine are called significant figures, 
or digits, which when placed singly denote 
the simple values belonging to them ; but 
When several digits are placed together, the 
first or right-hand only la to b^^aken for 

its simple value, the second slgnlfles so 
many tens, the third so many hundreds, 
and so on. Although this notation consists 
of only nine digits, with the cipher 0, yet, 
by giving a local power to these figures, 
namely, that of units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, &c„ they may be made to express 
numbers to an indefinite extent. The 
Greeks, and other ancient nations, made 
use of the letters of their alphabets to re- 
present numbers. The Romans followed the 
same method, but In a simpler form, using 

I, for One ; V, for Five ; X, for Ten ; L, for 
Fifty ; 0, for One Hundred : D, for Five Hun- 
dred ; and M, for a thousand. Now It Is 
evident that with these seven letters any 
number may be represented, by repetition 
and combination ; thus XXX stands for 
three tens, or thirty, OCX for two hundred 
and ten, and so on. The general rule with re- 
gard to the addition and subtraction of 
these letters Is this : when a character of 
smaller is placed after, or on the right hand 
of, one of a greater value, their values are 
to be added : thus XVI stands for sixteen. 
But when It Is placed before, or on the left 
hand of, one of greater value, the value of 
the less is to be taken from that of the 
greater: thus IV stands for five less one, 
or four ; IX for ten less one, or nine ; 
XO one hundred less ten, or ninety, Ac. 
MDCOCLXIV expresses the year 1864. 
Arithmetic deals not only with whole 
numbers, but with broken parts called 
fractions, of which there are two kinds. 
Vulgar Fractions, and Decimal Fractions. 
[See PuACTiONS.] 

ARK OP THE COV'ENANT, the chest 
in which the stone tables of the ten com- 
mandments, written by the divine hand, 
were laid up. The lid of the ark was called 
the mercy-seat, before which the hIgh-priest 
appeared once every year on the great day 
of expiation ; and the Jews, wherever they 
wor8hlpi>ed, turned their faces towards the 
place where the ark stood. 

ARMA'DA, a Spanish term, signifying a 
fleet of men-of-war. The armada to which 
the Spaniards, In the confidence of success, 
gave the name of invincible, consisted of 
i.'iO large ships, carrying 2,660 guns, 20,000 
soldiers, besides volunteers, and 8,000 sea- 
men ; It was furnished with an immense 
quantity of military stores, and was in- 
tended to destroy the liberties of this 
country during the reign of the Illustrious 
Elizabeth ; but it was scattered by the ele- 
ments and almost annihilated by the En- 
glish fleet, on the 80th of July, 1688. On 
this occasion, a medal was struck with the 
motto, * Afllavit Deus, et dissipentur.’ * God 
breathed upon them, and they are scat- 
tered’ 

ARMADIL'LA (the dim. of armada), or 
OXTAJiDA Costa, a squadron of men-of-war, 
formerly maintained on the coasts of Spa- 
nish America, to prevent foreigners from 
trading with the colonists and natives. 

ARMADIL'LO (Dasypus), a mammalian 
animal, belonging to Cuvier's familyof Eden 
tata, of which there are several species, all 
inhabiting South America. They are cov- 
ered with a bony case, and most of the 
species have long tails similarly protected 
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Thej are borrowing animals, with no^cnrnal for olEence or defence. Anus, In a Legal 

habits, feeding ehieflr on Tegetablea. Their sense, anything that a person wears for 
flesh aflbrds excellent food, his own defence, or takes into bis hand, 

AKMB^IANS, a sect or diylslon amongst and uses, in anger, to strike or throw at 

the Bastem Christians ; thus called from another. Coats of Abms, family insig- 

Armenia, the country anciently Inhabited nla or distinctions, which had their rise 
by them. There were two kinds of Arme- from the painting of shields practised even 
nlans, one which adhered to the Roman in the most ancient times ; from the ban* 
OathoUo chnrch, and another which re- ner borne in war and the tournament ; and 
jocted episcopacy. They are generally ao- from the embroidered tunics worn over 
cused of being Monopbysltes, allowing only the armour. Without such contrivances. 


I one nature in Jesus Christ. 


men cased in armour could not be recog 


AR^IGBR (ormo, arms; and aero, I ntzed. In modem times they are placed on 
Dear : Lot,), an esquire, or armour-bearer, carriages, plate &c. 

Also, one entitled to bear coat-armour. AR'MY (armSe: Fr.), In a general sense, 
Justice Shallow wrote himself *amiigero, the whole armed force raised for the do- 
In any bill, warrant, quittance or obliga- fence of a country by laud. In a limited 


I tlon.’ sense. It denotes a large body of soldiers 

I ARMIL'LA (a bracelet; Lot.), In Anti- consisting of horse and foot, completely 
quity, an ornament for the wrist, presented armed and provided with artillery, aiu- 

to soldiers as a badge of distinction. munition, provisions, <fec.. under a com- 

// AJUirLZuMsjfBB 08 A(amembranou 9 brace- mander-ln-chlef, having lieutenant-geue- 
I Jet: Lot,), la Anatomy, the circular Ilga- rals, major-generals, brigadiers, and other 
j / ment which surrounds all the tendons of offloers under him. An army is generall} 

’ I the hand, retaining them as It were in a divided In to a certain number of corps, each 
1 i circle. consisting of brigades, regiments, batta- 

AllMILTiART SPHERE (last). In Astro- lions, and squadrons. Wlien in the field it 
I nomy, an apparatus composed of the prin- Is formed Into lines ; the first line is called 
I ! cipal celestial circles, the equator ecliptic, the vanguard, the second the main body, 
Ac., arranged so as to assist a student to thethirdtherearguard, or body of reserve. 

) comprehend the facts of astronomy. It re- / The middle of each line is occupied by the 
j volves on its axis, has a sfivered horizon foot; the cavalry forms the right and left / 
which is divided into degrees, and is mor- wingof each line, and Boinetimee squadrons 
able every way upon a brass supporter. — of horse are placed In the intervals between / 

ABMiLLARr Tbioonombthe, an fnstru- the battalions, TJie wi^/(ffnWof an army, 

ment consisting of five semicircles, dl- as the French term it, consists of tiie 
vided and graduated so as to solve many horses, stores, provlslojis, and everything I 
proldems in astronomy. necessary for service. 

ARMI'NIANS, followers of Armlnlus, ARO'MA (any spice : (7r.), the odoriferous I 
i known as Remonstrants on the continent; principle peculiar to plants and flowers. 

a sect of Obristians which arose in Holland AROMAT'IO (last), an appellation given 
[ about the beginning of the I7th century, to such plants and other bodies ns yield a 
I and separated Itself from the Calvinists, brisk fragrant smell, and a warm spicy 
Armlnlus taught against Calvin that men taste, as cloves, cardamom-seeds, clnna- 
are not predestined by the decrees of nion, nutmegs, &c. The peculiar qualities 
Cod to happiness or perdition in a future of aromatic plants reside in a volatile oil, 
state. The Church of England, the Wesley- usually called essential oil, and in a grosser 
an Methodists, and other sects, entertain resinous substance, capable of being ex- 
Arminlan opinions. tracted by spirit of wine. Aromatics, 

AR'MOUR iamuUura: Lot.), a name for considered as medicines, warm the sto- 
all such contrivances as serve to defend the mach, and by degrees the wholo^habit, 
body from wounds, or to annoy the enemy, raise the pulse, and quicken the circulation • 
nonce It is divided Into two kinds, defen- hence, In cold languid cases, they increase 
sive and offensive. A complete suit of de- strength and promote the natural secre- 
fensiv* arjnour anciently consisted of a tions. 

casque or holm, a gorget, cuirass, gaunt- ARPBG'GTO(arpeflr(;iare, to play the harp: 
lets, tasses, brassets, culshes, and covers Ital), in Music, a term implying that the 
for the legs, to which the spurs were tones should be sounded distinctly, as they 

fastened. This was called armour cap-o- aredieard on the harp. Abpeoqio Ao- 

pie, and was worn by cavaliers and men-at- oompanimbnt, one that consists chiefly of 
anna. Thelnfantry hadonly partof it,vlz. the notes of the several chords, taken in 
a pot or head piece, a cuirass and tasses; returning successions, 
all of them made light. The horses had ARTBNT, an old French measure of 100 


all of them made light. The horses had 


armour, which covered the bead and perches. 

neck. Of all this furniture of war, scarcely AR'QUEBUS (Pr.), an ancient hand-gun. 
anything Is now retained except, in a few larger than a musket. He who used It was 
eases, the cuirass. Offeneive armour, or called an Arqziebusier. 


arms, consists of a sword, lance, darts, ARIJDEBTJSA'DB (last), aCi aromatic 
.. . spirituous lotion, used with sprains and 

AR'MOUSpBBARBR, the person who was bruises, but originally Intended for wounds 
formerly employed to carry the armour of inflicted with an arquebua 

^ ARRA'OHB' (arracher, to snatch ; Fr.), in 

ARMS (ormtt; Lot.), In MUltary phraseo- Heraldry, the representation of a plW 
logy, all klnd.s of woapotis, whether used torn up<v^ Che routs. 
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ARRANGE, an Bast Indian nama for an tained from the tnberons roots of several 
ardent sDirlt distUled from rice, palm-juice, exotic plants. The West Indian arrows 
and othir masters. root is obtained from species of IToranta, 

ARRAION^MBNT, In Law, the bringing chiefly U. arundinaeta ; Bast Indian from 
a prisoner forth, reading the indictment to Curcuma leucorhita. The root is simply 
liim, and putting the question of guilty or grated, and the starch freed from imptiritles 
not guilty. by repeated washing. 

AIVKAS HANG'INQS, tapestry made AR'ROW-STIOK, a rod employed In sur* 
at Arras, in Prance, or tapestry of similar veying. 

design. ARSB'NIATB, a salt formed by the com- 

ARRAY' (order: Old JV.), the drawing blnatlon of arsenic acid with abase; as the 

up of soldiers in order of battle. In Law, arsenlate of ammonia, &c. 

to elihUenps an arraj/ is to make exceptions AR'SBNIO yellow orplment: 

against all the persons arrayed or einpan- €fr.), a brittle metal, of an iron-grey colour; 
neled as a jury. its specific gravity is 6‘7. It volatilizes at 

ARRBST' (orriter, to stop : JV.), the appre- 365° Fahr., with the odour of garlic. Like 
bending and restraining a person which in its compounds it is highly poisonous. It 
all cases, except treason, felony, or breach is found associated with many other sub- 
of the peace, must be done by virtue of a stances ; but It is usually obtained as real- 
warrant from some court, or some person par, or which are both sulphurets, 

authorized to grant it. Ambassadors, peers and, when prepared artificially, are used as 
of the realm, and members of parliament red and yellow paints. White oxide of ar- 
are privileged from an arrest in civil cases, senic or arsenious acid is the arsenic of 
as also barristers and attorneys when at- which we hear in poisoning cases. The 
tending the courts. When a defendant is best antidote for arsenic is expelling 
already in one of the prisons of the it as quickly as possible by emetics or 
superior courts, a writ of detainer will the stomach-pump, and administering 
continue such Imprisonment at the suit of the hydrated peroxide of iron In plentiful 
anew plaintiff. Arukst ov J udgment, doses. 

is the assigning just reasons why judg- Ali'SON (arsum, to burn : Lat,), the act 
ment should not pass ; as, want of notice of wilfully setting houses on fire, which is 
of the trial ; a material defect in the plead- felony at common law, and likewise by 
ing ; when the record differs from the statute. 

deed pleaded; where more is given by the ART (ars; Lat.), a system of rules, serv- 
verdict than is laid in the declaration, &c. ing to facilitate the performance of certain 
This may be done either in criminal or actions; in which sense it is opposed to 
civil cases. — A rbbst, in the Veterinary science, or a system of prindples. — Such 
art, a disease seated between the ham and words as are used in any particular art, pro- 
the pastern. fession, or science, are called tsms 0 / art, 

AKRIE'RB BAN (arrUre, rear ; and ban, or technical terms. 
a convening of those who held immediately ART AND PART, a phrase used In Scot- 
from the king : Fr.), the phrase for a gene- laud. When anyone is charged with a 
ral proclamation of the French kings, by crime, they say he is art and part in com- 
wliichnotonly their immediate feudatories, mittlng it : that Is, he was concomed 
but their vassals, were summoned to take ))oth in the contrit ance and execution of 
the field. In war. An arriire vassal was it. 

the vassal of a vassal. ARTBMl'BIA {Or.: from Artemis, Diana), 

AR'RIS {ariaan, to arise ; Sax.), In Archl- in Antiquity, a festival celebrated In honour 

tectur^ the intersection or line formed by of Diana In Botany, a genus of oompo- 

the mating of the exterior surfaces of two site plants, in which southernwood, worm- 
bodies, answering to what is called the wood, and tarragon, are contained. 

edge. Arris Fillet, a small piece of AR'TBRY (oA-, the air; and tA-eo.Ikeep : 

timber, of a triangular section, used in Gr.— see Aorta), a blood-vessel which pro- 
raising the slates against a wall that cuts ceeds from the heart, and gradually becomes 
obliquely across the roof. less in diameter the farther it goes ; but it 

ARRON'DE'E {arrondir, to round: FV.), gives out numberless ramifications in its 
in Heraldry? a cross, consisting of seg- course. Arteries carry the blood from the 
ments of a circle, the whole of the cusves heart to every part of the body. The action 
being in the same direction, so that its of the arteries, called the pulse, corre- 
arras are not of different widths at different spoiids to that of the heart, 
parts. ARTE'SIAN WELL, a well bored to a 

AR'ROW {arwe: Nose.), a light shaft, or considerable depth, until it reaches a sub- 
rod, pointed at one end, and feathered at terranean basin. The water then rises up 
the other, intended as a weapon of offence, the bore in consequence of the hydrostatic 
Arrow-makers were called fietchers (from pressure, and in some cases will spring into 
hiche, the French word torairoto). When the air from the mouth of the well. It is 
the arrow isS^rne in coats of arms, it is said said that Artesian wells derive their name 
to be barbed and feathered. from the ancient French province of Artois 

AR'ROW-GRASS, marsh plantsbelonging where for many centuries they have been 
to the genus Triglochin, nat. order, Juwcopf- used, although their adoption in thjs coun 
nacecB, so called because their leaves re- try is very recent. In London and its 
semble the head of an arrow. There are vicinity there are now a great many of 
two species in Britain. ip these wells, which have been perforated 

AR'ROW-ROOT, a nutritive jl^ula, ob- through the inimei^sely thick bed cf Lon- 
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don Olay, and eren throogh some portions 
of the snMscant chalk. The foantalos In 
Trafalgar Square are supplied by an Arte- 
sian well 400 feet deep, and from another 
one of the same droth is dravm the water re- 
quired for the Horticultural Gardens at 
South Kensln^n. The Artesian well at 
Grenelle, near Paris, Is 1,708 foot deep: It 
affords 881,884 gallons of pare water in the 
twenty-four hours. The water rises to a 
considerable height above the surface of 
the ground. The temperature of the water 
as It escapesls 81°. A well at Passy, near 
Paris, Is 1,925 feet deep, and affords upwards 
of four millions of gallons per diem, suffi- 
cient for the wants of a population of 
600,000. The cost was about 39,0001. 

ARTHRI'TIS {Or.), the g<mt. which see. 

ARTHRO'DIA (arthron, a joint: Or.), In 
Anatomy, a species of articulation, in which 
the flat head of one bone is received Into 
the shallow socket of another. 

ARTHUR, the chief hero of British chiv- 
alrous romance. He was said to be the son 
of Pendragon, the last British king who de- 
fended England against the Anglo-Saxons. 
His wife was named Genevra.or Guinevere. 
He, and his twelve knights, called peers, 
sate at the Round Table which he Instituted. 
Of these knights the most famous were Sir 
Tristan of the Lyonnese, Lancelot of the 
Lake, Galaar his son, Perclval of Wales, and , 
Gawln the king’s nephew. Merlin the en- 
edtanter was a leading personage at the 
king's court. 

ARTICHOKE (khardof: Arab,), a compo- 
site plant, the Oynara Scaly mus of botan- 
ists. The fleshy bases of the scales of the 
Involucre are eaten. The Jerusalem Arti- 
choke, called Jlelianthtca tuberostis by botan- 
ists, Is a member of the same order. It Is 
the root of this plant that is eaten. Its 
common name is a corruption of the Ita- 
lian word Qtrasole, a name given to It 
because It was supposed that it, or some of 
Its congeners, turned with the sun. 

ARTIOLB {articulus, literally a small 
Joint : Lot,), in Grammar, a particle in most 
modern languages, that serves to mark 
the several cases and genders of nouns, 
when the languages have not different 
terminations to denote their different 
states and circumstances. — Autiole, in 
Law, a clause or condition in a covenant. 

Artiolb, in Zoology and Botany, a 

joint. 

ARTIOULATA (same deriv.), a sul>-klng- 
dom or province of the Animal Kingdom, 
which Is divided into five classes : 1. Orub- 
TAOKA (Omhs, lobsters &c.) 2. Auaohnida 
(Spiobbs and their allies) 5. Irsbota (Files, 
bees, beetles, butterflies, moths, &c.) 4. Ak- 
nblida, or Anhulata (Worms). 6. En- 
TOZOA (Intestinal worms). 

ARTICULATION {arttculatio, from otti- 
etdo, I divide into joints : Lot.), In Ana- 
tomy, the Junction of two bones Intended 
for motion. There are two kinds of arti- 
culation; the diarthroaia, which has a 
manifest, and aynarthroaia, which has 

only an obscure motion. Also, the 

dlsttnet utterance of every letter, sylla- 
ble, or word, so as to make oneself Intelll- 
flblei. 


ARTIP'IOBR (art^/te: from ara, an art, 
and /aeto, 1 make : LcU.), one whip works 
with the bands, and mannlftotnres any kind 
of commodity In metal, wood, Ac.; a me- 
chanic. 

ARTIPI'OIAL DAY, in Astronomy, tha.t 
space of time which Intervenes between the 
rising and setting of the sun. 

ARTIPI'CIAL LINES, In Geometry, lines 
so marked on a sector as to represent loga- 
rithmic lines and tangents. 

ARTIL'LBRT {artillerie : Fr.„ a cplleo- 
tlve name denoting all kinds of missiles 
used In war, with the machines for pro- 
pelling thorn, but particularly cannon, 
mortars, and other large pieces for the 
discharge of shot and shelL The science of 
artillery teaches whatever relates to the 
construction of all engines of war, the ar- | 
rangement, movement, and management of i 
cAnnon and all sorts of ordnance, used ] 
either In the field, or the camp, or at sieges, ; 
&c. The same name is also given to the 
troops by wb4)m these arms are served, the ' 
men being. In fact, subsidiary to the Instru- j 

raents. Park of artillery, a jdace set apart i 

In a camp for the artillery and large flre- 

anns. Train of artillery, a set or number 

of pieces of ordnance mounted on carriages. 

Flying artillery, a sort of artillery, so 

called from the celerity with which It can 
he moved. Seats are contrived for the men 
who work it, and a sufficient force of horses 
Is applied to enable then to proceed at a 
gallop. 

ARTIST (artiste; Fr.; from ars, an art: 
Lat.), a pruflclent in the liberal arts, in dis- 
tinction from artiaan, or one who follows 
one of the mechanic arta 

ARTS {are, an art : Lot.), are usually di- 
vided Into the/lne and the useful : the former 
comprising all those of which the direct 
object Is not absolute utility, as painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry, &c. ; and the lat- 
ter such as are essential to trade and com- 
merce. The ancients divided them into the 
liberal and the aervile : the former being 
considered as belonging to freemen, and the 
latter to slaves. ^ 

ARUM, a common English herbaceous 
plant, the root of which yields a starch 
known as Portland sago. It belongs to the 
nat. ord. Araceaa, or Aroidece, ebaracterized 
by having the male and female flowers 
growing upon a central shaft or spadix, and 
surrounded by a sheath cal]^ a spathe. 
The beautiful Lily of the Nile belongs to 
thl8»order. The roots of some species be- 
longing to the genera Oaladium and 
Colocaaia are common articles of food In 
hot countries, and form the taro {kalo ac- 
cording to Seemann) of the South Sea 
Islanders. In tropical Braxll there are 
groves of arborescent Oaladia, from 12 to 1 
15 feet high, and having woody stems from 
8 to 10 Inches In diameter. 

ARUNDE'LIAN MAR'BLESfk collection 
of ancient statues, busts, altars, and In- 
scribed 8toQeB,found, In the early part of the 
17th century, by Thomas Howa^, Bart ol 
Arundel, a great lover of the arts, who died 
In 1848. The collection when complete con- 
sisted statues, 128 busts, and 250 In- 
scribed nm»bles, besides altars, sarcophagi, 
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and some fine ffema (the Marlborough 
gems oS the present day), and these were 
placed in Lord Aruadel’s honse In the 
Strand. Alter his death the oolleotlnn was 
dispersed: part was .purchased by Lord 
Pembroke, and is now at Wilton ; another 
part went into the possession of the present 
Lord Pomfret’s family, and ultimately 
found their way to Oxford. The Inscribed 
marbles which bad descended to a grand- 
son of Lord Arundel, were by him presented 
to the University ot Oxford. After Seiden's 
collection had b^n added to them, the in- 
! Acriptions were published with annotations. 

! The most interesting of the inscribed stones 
I is that called the Parian Chronicle, from its 
being supposed that it was made in tlie 
I island of Paros, B.o. 203. 

ARUSTICES, or HARUS'PICES (fcartt- 
; spex, a socjthsayer : Zat. ; probably from 
I hira, the empty gut, or jejunum ; and tpido, 

! 1 behold : LaL), an order of priests among 
the Romans, who pretended to foretell 
' events by Inspecting the entrails of vlo- 
j thus killed in sacrifice. They derived 
their name from looking on the entrails, 
being called also, for the same reason, exti 
! spiees (ab extls Insplclendla). The tradi- 
tion ran that they had been instituted by 
Romulus. 

AR'VIL, or ARWAL, in English Archmo- 

Ingy, funeral rites Akvil Rubad, bread 

given to the pour at a funeral. 

ARYAN (iSart«#riO, a term applied In 
Philology to a family of languages, other- 
wise termed Indo-European, embracing 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, and 
Slavonic. It Is conjectured that there was 
an ancient people, the Aryans, of whose 
tongue these various languages are corrup- 
tions. 

AS (Lot.), a weight used by the ancients, 
consisting of 12 ounces, and very nearly 
equal to our pound. — Also, a brass coin, 
which originally weighed an as, but was ultl- 
I mately reduced to half an ounce : its value 
was about three farthings English money. 

Also, an Integer divided into twelve 

parts. #* Ex asso hares,' the heir to the 
whole estate. 

ASBESTOS (Inextinguishable: Or.), a 
mineral which has a fibrous structure [see 
AxiAirriinH}. The ancients made an in- 
corat)ustlbIe cloth from asbestos, for the 
purpose, it is said, of wrapping up the bodies 
of the dead* when placed on the funeral 
pile, that their ashes might be collected/ree 
from mixture with those of the combusti- 
bles employed. A rock has l^een found in 
Western Australia, of which asbestos forms 
a principle ingredient, and this renders it 
so soft that it may be cut into any shape 
with an axe. 

ASCAR'IDES (Gr.), the plural of Ascaris, 
the name of a genus of eritoxoa, of which 
some speclealufest the human body. 

ABCKN'DaNT (ascendo^ I ascend : Lot.), 
in Law, such relations as are nearer the 
root of the family ; as the father, grand- 
father, great-uncle, Ac. Marriage is always 
forbidden between tbe ascendants and de- 
scendants In a right line AHq[|NOAi«T, 

In Astrology, that degree of th^ecliptlc 
that rises at a person’s nnilrlty ; or the 


planet supposed by astrologers to preside 
over the fate of an individual at his birth. 
Ascendant, in Architecture, an orna- 
ment lu masonry or joiner's work, which 
borders the throe sidfia of doors, windows, 
and chimneys, 

A8CEN D'ING (same deriv.), in Astronomy, 
an epithet applied to any star, degree, or ' 
point in the heavens, which is rising above 

the horison. Ascending Latitude, the 

latitude of a planet when going towards 

the north pole. Aboendinq Node, that 

point of a pliiiiet’s orbit, at which it 
passes the ecliptic to proceed northward. 

Ascending Signs, those eastward 

from the meridian, that is, approaching 
the meridian on account of tbe diurnal 
rotation. 

ASCEN'SION (nseensia, from same deriv.), 
an astronomical term. The right ascension 
of a star is tho arc of the equinoctial In- 
cluded between a certain point called the 
vernal equinox and tho point cut by the 
circle of declination of that star. Tin: rlglit 
ascension (ila.) and declination (N.p.d.) ol 
a star correspond to the longitude and lati- 
tude of a place on our globe. The right as- 
cension of a star is determined by observing 
tbe moment of Its passage across tho me- 
ridian by a clock regulated to exact sidereal 
time. 

ABCKN'STON-DAY (same deriv,), a festi- 
val o))8erved in tho ObrlstJan church, on a ; 
Thursday, ten days before Whitsuntide, 
in commemoration of Christ’s ascent into 
heaven. 

ASCET'ICS (asketikos. Industrious ; from 
askto, I exercise : Or.), in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, such Christians as Inured themselves 
to great degrees of al)Stlnence and fasting, 
In order to subdue their paastons : following 
the system of the Kssenes and Therapeuta'. ; 
among the Jews. They had their origin In 
Egypt and Syria. They seem to have sup- 
posed that inortlflcntlou of tho body, even 
though equivalent to slow suicide, Is the 
perfection of religion, 

ASCID'IANS {askidion, the dim. of askos, 
a wine-skin : Gr.), in Zoology, a trllje of 
marine molliisrs, belonging to tbe class of 
Tdnioata. In place of a shell they have 
an elastic hag, like a coat or tunic, hy the 
base of which they are attached to rocks. 
Into this sac there are two openings, one 
branchial, tho other anal. These animals 
sometimes grow to tho length of several 
inches. 

AS'OII (askioi ; from a, without : and 
sfcirt, shadow : Or.), In Geography, Inhabit- j 
ants of the globe who, at cerialn times, I 
have no shadow : such as those lii the torrid | 
zone, who twice a year have the son ver- I 
tical at noon. I 

ASCITEB (askites, from askns, a wine- I 
skin: Gr.), In Medicine, dropsy In the re- j 
gloti of the alidoinen. 

ABCLKPIADA'CE.® (from Asclepias, the 
name of one of the genera;, an order of 
plants with monopetalon- flowers grow- 
ing chiefly in Africa. They are remarkable 
for abounding in milky juic.e, sud for t)t<! 
curious structure of the anthers and stign. •», 
which are mmsolidated into a column. A 
kind of silky cotton Is attached to tbe wed. 




The plaaU of this order are not poiiaessed 
of many useful properties; but some of 
the genera (Hoya, Stapella, Stephanotls, 
&&) are conspicuous in our hot-houses 
for their beautiful or curious flowers. 

ASH ioc, a point: Celt), a well-known 
English tree, whose wood is much used by 
wheelwrights, turners, &c. It is the Frax- 
inuaexceleiorot botanists : nat.ur(l. Oleaceas. 
The mountain-ash is a small tree, bearing 
bunches of red pomes, which are very or- 
namental in autumn. It is called Pynis aur 
cuparia by botanists, and is allied to the 
apple and pear^ nat. ord. Eoaacea. 

ASH-WBD'NESDAYj the first day in Lent, 
so called from the ancient custom of fast- 
ing in sackcloth and ashes. 

ASH'LAR MAS'ONRY (Oadare, to chip ; 
rtal.), in Architecture, consists of blocks of 
stone cut to rectangular or other regular 
figures, and laid in courses of uniform 
depth. 

ASHO'RK, a term for ‘ on the shore or 
land,’ as opposed to aboard; but a ship is 
said to be aaTiorewhen she has run aground. 

ASI'DE, a terra in plays for what is suii- 
posed to be said on the stage without being 
heard by the other performers. 

ASl'LUS (tue horse-fly: LaL), in Ento- 
mology, fa genus of dipterous insects which 
prey on other Insects. Several of the spe- 
cies are natives of Britain. 

ASH (ospis, a shield : Or., because it colls 
Itself up so as to resemble a circular shield), 
a venomous serpent, the Na^a haje of natu- 
ralists, a native of Lybla and Egypt, where 
it was formerly considered sacred, and the 
emblem of divinity. Its bite is verj* deadly, 
and yet the serpent charmers make use of 
It In their pt'rformancee. It is supposed to 
have been the Instrument of Cleopatra’s 
death. The fatal cobra de capcllo belongs 
to the same genus. 

ASPAR'AQUS {aaparagoa: Or.), a well- 
known plant, the young shoots of which 
are eaten. It belongs to the order of Li- 
liacerp.. 

A8't*EN-TREE, a species of poplar, the 
Populus tremula of botanists. The shak- 
ing of its leaves with the slightest motion 
of the air Is well-known. 

ASPHAL'TUM iasphaUoa: Or., from its 
use as a cement), a bituminous substance, 
found In abundance In dlflJerent countries, 
especially near the Dead Sea, and in 
Albania; but nowhere in such quantities 
as In the Island of Trinidad, where there Is 
a large plain of It, called the Tar Lake, 
which Is three miles in circumference, and 
of an unknown depth. It is also found in 
France, Switzerland, and in some other 
parts of Europe. This substance, which Is 
also called mineral pitch and compact 
bitumen, has no regular structure, and 
breaks easily In any direction. It Is a 
little heavier than water, melts easily. Is 
highly inflammable, and burns with a red 
smoky flame. It Is a compound of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen. The ancients em- 
ployed asphaltum In the construction of 
their buildings. 

ASTHODBL iaaphodeloa, the daffodil : 
Or.), a plant celebrated by the ancient 
poets, belonging to the Illy order. There 


are several species, most of which are 
natives of Europe. 

ASPHYX'IA iaaphuxia : from a, without ; 
and aphiaeia, pulsation : Or.), in Medicine, 
a stoppage of the power of respiration. If 
a person’s throat were accidentally stopped 
up by the Introduction of some foreign 
substance, and be were to die in con- 
sequence, It would be a case of death by 
asphyxia. 

AS'PIRATE (aapiraiio, from aapiro, I 
breathe on ; Lat.), In Grammar, a character 
In the Greek marked thus (*)» denotlngthat 
h Is to be sounded before the letter to 
which It Is prefixed. In English, the letter 
h is called aspirate, when It Is sounded, in 
distinction from h mute. 

ASS {aainua : LaL), a well-known animal, 
remarkable for its hardihood and length of 
life. It is said to bo a descendant of the 
wild ass, inhabiting the mountainous de- 
serts of Tartary, &c., celebrated In history 
for the fiery activity of Its disposition, ami 
the fleetness of its course. Its character- 
istics are a long head, long ears, a round 
body covered with a short and coarse fur, of 
a pale dun colour, with a streak of black 
running down Its back and across the 
shoulders, and a tail not hairy all the way, 
as In a horse, but only at the end. The best 
breed of asses is that originally derived 
from the hot and dry regions of Asia ; but 
the best to be met with in Europe are the 
S])ani8b. 

ASSAPCB'TIDA (/eHdua, stinking : Lot.), 
a resinous gum of a very fetid smell, ob- 
tained from the Ferula Aaaa/attda, a peren- 
! nlal umbelliferous plant, a native of Persia, 
It comes into this country in small grains 
of different colours, hard and brittle, and 
la employed medicinally as a stimulant and 
antlspnsmodic. 

ASSA'I (enough ; ItaU), a Musical term, 
which Indicates that the time must be re>i- 
sonably accelerated or retarded ; as allegro, 
quick ; allegro asaai, still quicker; adagio 
aaaai, still slower. 

ASSAS'SIN ihaachiacha, henbane : Arab.), 
which was used by such persons to produce 
excitement), one who kills another,^ not In 
open combat, but privately or suddenly. 

ASSAULT' {aaaaut: Fr.; from aaailio, I 
spring ui)on : LaL), In Law, an attempt or 
offer, with force and violence, to do a bodily 
injury to another, as by striking at him 
either with or without a weapon. As- 

sault, In the Military art, a furious effort 
mada to carry a fortified post, camp, or for- 
tress, In which the assailants do not screen 
themselves by any works. 

ASSAY' {eaaayer, to try: Fr.), In Metal- 
lurgy, is used to express those chemical 
operations which are made In small to 
ascertain the quantity of metal contained 
In ores, or to discover the value or purity 
of any mass of gold, stiver, or other metal. 
This mode of examination fciflers from 
analyaia. In being principally concerned 
about only one of the Ingredients In the 
ore or alloy, whereas the object of the latter 
Is to ascertain the quantity and proportion 
of every substance In the mass to which It 
is applltf \ 

ASSAY' .lASTBR, an ofDcer of the Mint, 
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whose doty it is to make asBay of the gold custom, Locke attributes most of the sym- 
and sllrer. pathles and antipathies observable In men, 

ASSHNiy {oBamtio, I agree with : Lat.)^ which work as strongly, and produce ns 
(THE ROYAL), Is the approbation given by regular effects, as If they were natural, 
the sovereign in parliament to a bill which though they at. first had no other origin 
has passed both houses ; after which It be- than the accidental connection of two Ideas, 
comes a law. The formal words by which M-lilch, either by the strength of the first 
this assent Is expressed are In Norman- impression, or by subsequent Indulgence, 
French. If It is a bill of supply, the words are so united, that they ever after keep 
are *Le Roi (or la Heine) reniercle scs company together In the mind, as if they 
loyaux sujets accepte leur benevolence were but one idea. 

et alnsl le veut.’ If It la a public bill, not ASSO'DBS Goathsome : Or.), In Medicine, 
being a bill of supply, *Le Rol le veut,’ a fever with excessive inward heat, though 
and if a private bill, ‘ Bolt fait comine 11 est not so great externally. 
deslrA’ ASSOrLB (dbaoudre, I absolve : Fr.), In 

AS'SBTS (OBsez, enough: Fr.), In Law, our ancient Law-books, to absolve, free, or 
signifies goods or property In the hands of deliver one from excommunication, 
the heir, devisee, executor, or adminlstra- AS'SONANCB(asson£),I answer by sound : 
tor, of a deceased person, chargeable with Lat.), In Poetry, Is where the terminating 
the payment of debts and legacies. It has words of the verses have the same vocafic 
been extended to all property which can be sounds, but different consonants, so that 
made available to satisfy a man’s liar there Is no proper rhyme. Spanish poetry 
bllitles. abounds with assonant verses. 

AS'SIDENT SIGNS (OBBideo, I attend ; ASSUMP'SIT (OBBumo, I take up : Lat.), 
Lat), In Medicine, symptoms which occa- In Law, an Implied promise to pay for 
sionally attend any disease incident to the work or goods, such as will sustain an 
human frame. action. 

ASSIGN'ABLB MAG'NITUDE (aaaigno, 1 ASSUMPTION (asaumptio, from same 
assign : Lot.), In Mathematics, any finite dtriv.), a festival In the Roman Catholic 
magnitude that can be expressed or sped- Church, kept on the 1.5th of August, in 
fled. honour of the alleged miraculous ascent of 

ASSI'6NAT(Fr.),thenamoof the national I the Virgin Mary Into heaven. Arhump- 

paper currency In Prance during the Re- ; tion. In Logic, Is the minor or second 
volution. Pour hundred millions of this ' proposition In a categorical syllogism, 
paper money w#e first struck off by the i Abso, the consequence drawn from the 
constltuentasseinbly, with the approbation ; propositions of which an argument is 
of the king, April 19, 1790, to be redeemed ; composed. 

with the proceeds of the sale of the con- i ASSUMPTIVE ARMS (same deriv.), In 
; flsoated goods of the church, «fec. They at I Heraldry, such anns as a person has a 
I length Increased, by degrees, to forty thou- ! right to assume to himself by virtue of 
I sand millions, and after a while they be- 1 some action, provided his right bo con- 
came of no value whatever. firmed by the approbation of his sovereign 

ASSIGNEE' (fMJsijrno, I assign to: JDaf.), in and the heralds. Also, armorial bearings 
Law, a person to whom something Is made improperly assumed, 
over. One to whom is committed the ma- AHSU'RANCE. [See Insurance.] 
nagement of a bankrupt’s estate. AS'TEIl (astSr, a star: Or.), a genus of 

ASSI'GNMENT (same deriv.). In Law, the ornamental plants belonging to the Compo- 
act of assigning or transferring the inter- ait(p. 

est or property a man has In a thing, or ASTERISK {aateriakoa, from same : Or.), 
of apfointing and making over a right to a little star (*) used In Printing as a mark 
another, and the formal Instrument by of reference. 

which the act Is made evident. A8TERT8M {astir, a star : Or.), In Astro- 

AS8IMILATION (aaaimilaiio, from as- nomy, a constellation of fixed stars. 

Bimilo, I make like to : Lat), that process A'STEROI'DS (uatir, a star ; and eidoa, 

\ In the animal economy by which the form : Or.), the small planets that circulate 
different ingredients of the blood are between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
made partEof the various organs of the The first discovery took place In 1801, About 
body, eighty are now known, and new discoveries 

ASSI'ZES (sessions : Nor. Fr.), a meeting are being continually made. They are con- 
of the king’s judges, the sheriff, and juries, jectured to be the ruins of a large planet, 
for the purpose of making gaol deliveries, shattered by some explosion. They are so 
and trying causes between Individuals ; in small that thoir magnitudes cannot be as- 
Bome places held eight times a year. 'The certaliiod with certainty ; hut It is thought 
assizes are when the justices go their that their total mass Is quite Insignificant, 
circuits, with commission to take all assizes. In only two can disks ho perceived by 
that Is, to hear all causes ; and they are ape- careful examination with very powerful 
cial when special commissions are granted teiescopei. ‘ A man placed on one of them 
to hear particular causes. (says Sir John Herschel) would spring with 

ASSOCIATION OF IDE'AS (OBBOcio, I ease sixty feet high, and sustain no greatei 
unite with: Lat). By this phrase is under- shock in Ins descent than he dues on 
stood that connection between certain Ideas the earth from leaping a yard. On such 
which causes them to succeed each other planets giants might exist, and those 
Involuntarily In the mind. To^e wrong enormous animals which on earth require 
Easodatlon of ideas made In qjH' minds by the buoyant power of water to counteTHCt 
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their weight might there be denizens of 
the land,* 

ASTHMA (Or.), a disease of the lungs, 
causing paroxysms of laborious breathing. 

ASTRAGAL (astragalns, the ankle-hone : 
Or.), In Architecture, a little round mould- 
ing in form of a ring, serving as an orna- 
ment at the top and bottom of columns. 

Astragal, in Gunnery, the corner ring of 
a piece of ordnance. 

ASTRA'GALUS (same dcriw.), in Anatomy, 

the ankle-bone. Astragalus, in Botany, 

Liguoric^Vetch, the seed of which resem- 
bles In shape the ankle-bone. It belongs 
to the Leguminosce. 

ASTRICTION ^astringo, I hind : Lot.), the 
operation of astringent medicines. 

ASTRIN 'GENTS (same deriv.), medicines 
which cause the fibres of the muscles and 
blood-vessels to contract. Hence they di- 
minish the flow of the fluids, and are em- 
ployed to give tone, lessen glandular secre- 
tions, stop the flow of blood from a ruptured 
vessel, &c. Mineral acids, metallic salts, 
tannin, and gallic acid, are amongst the as- 
tringents commonly employed. 

AS'TROLABE (mtron, a star; and lam- 
bano, I take : Or.), an Instrument formerly 
used for observing tl\e stars. It consisted 
of two or more graduated circles, having a 
common centre, but so Inclined to each 
other, that the astronomer might observe 
In the planes of dltferent circles of the 
sphere. Its place is now supplied by the 
equatorial, theodolite, &c. Ptolemy reduced 
its form to a plane surface, which he called 
a planetarium, 

ASTROL'OGY (astron, a star ; and lagos, 
a discourse: Or.), originally meant the 
same thing as astronomy: but for a long 
time, under the name of juMeial astrology, 
it has been used to designate an art which 
may truly be said to be among the oldest 
superstitions of the world, and which con- 
sisted In judging or predicting human 
events from the situation and different 
aspects of the heavenly bodies. It Is men- 
tioned in the Mosaic history ; and we know 
that those who ])rofe88ed the astrological 
art, gave so much trouble at Rome, that 
they were at length banished by Tiberius. 
During the middle ages, astrology and as- 
tronomy were cultivated in connection by 
the Aral)«, and their works on the subject 
are still extant. Nay, even so late as the 
17th century, a.strology had Its defenders 
among the learned men of Europe ; but the 
Copernlcan system shook the foundations 
of this ancient science, and, at the present 
day, there are none but artful plunderers 
and Ignorant dupes who give It the slight- 
est countenance. 

ASTRON'OMY (astronomia; from astron, 
a star; and nomos, a law : Or.) that science 
which treats of the heavenly bodies, ex- 
plaining the motions, times and causes of 
the motions, distances, magnitudes, gra- 
vities, light, Ac., of the sun, moon, and 
stars ; the nature and causes of the eclipses 
of the sun and moon, the conjunction and 
opposition of the planets, and any other 
of their mutual aspects, with the times 
when they did or will happen. Since the 
beavens may be considered either as they 

appear to the naked eye, or as they are dis- 
covered by the understanding, Astronomy 
may be di^ded Into Practical, Ratlqnal, and 
Physical. Practical Astronomy enables us, 
by means of Instruments, to determine 
the apparent positions and motions of 
the heavenly bodies. Rational Astronomy 
teaches us the modes of ascertaining their 
real orbits and motions, and gives us the 
means of calculating their positions in ad- 
vance. Various hypotheses nave at differ- 
ent periods been Invented to explain their 
apparent motions, and seemed sufficieivt to 
account for the phenomena known at the 
time of their adoption. But they were 
exploded In succession, by more accurate 
observations. Physical Astronomy Is the 
application of mathematical science to the 
investigation of the laws which regulate 
the motions of celestial bodies, the nature 
of the forces which maintain them, and the 
effects produced by the action of one on 
another. This sublime science Is founded 
on observation, but It receives Its last per- 
fection from calculation. Outrunning the 
cautious advances of observation. It de- 
scends from causes to phenomena, and on 
philosophical principles explains all the mo- 
tions, magnitudes, and periods of revolution 
of the heavenly bodies. It Is not within the 
scope of this work, however, to enter into 
the details of this science: but we shall 
briefly notice the most striking portions of 
its history. The generality of writers agree 
in Jissigntng the origin of Astronomy to 
the Chaldeans soon after the deluge. For 
the purpose of making their astrological 
predictions, to which they were niuch 
addicted, as also for that of advancing the 
science of Astronomy, they devoted them 
selves to the study of the heavenly bodies. 
They discovered their motions and peculiar 
characters, and, from their supposed In- 
fluence on human affairs, pretended to 
predict w'hat was to come. The Egyptians 
also cultivated the science of Astronomy 
about the same time, and there are some 
who ascribe to them the honour of being 
its real authors. The most ancient astro- 
nomical observations known to us are 
Chinese : one, mentioned by Montucla, viz. 
a conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, and the Moon, was made almost 
2,500 years before the Christian era I That 
the Indian Brahmins also made consider- 
able advances in the sclenceof Astronomy, 
among the earliest people ol^^ antiquity, 
appears no less certain. But, In the ob- 
Bcurllpy of ancient history. It Is no easy task 
to determine to what nation the merit 

Is actually due. Descending, however, to 
classic times, we find that Astronomy made 
great progress In Greece, and that Thales 
calculated a solar eclipse about 600 years n.a 
Pythagoras also seems to have been pos- 
sessed of very considerable astronomical 
knowledge. He taught that the earth was 
not placed as the centre of tWe system, 
but revolved about the sun. After him, 
the Athenian Meton (B.o. «2) Introduced 
the famous lunar cycle of 10 years, at the 
end of which time the new moon appears 
on the same day of the year as at the 
beglnnlnil^?f It, since 19 solar years consth 
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tute rery nearly 235 lunations, a discovery 
which was then regarded as so Important 
that th% calculation was engraved In letters 
of gold, whenc-e the number which marks 
the year of the cycle Is still called golden. 
Bratosthenes, a Cyrenian, who was born 
276 B.a, measured the circumference of the 
earth ; and, being invited to the court of 
Ptolemy Buergetes at Alexandria, he was 
made keeper of the royal library, and set 
up there the armlllary spheres which Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy afterwards used so 
effectually. He also determined the dis- 
tance between the tropics to be of the 
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whole meridian circle, which makes the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic in his time to be 23 
degrees, 51 minutes and one-third. Archi- 
medes la said to have constructed a plane- 
tarium to represent the phenomena and 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; and many 
others added to the stock of astronomical 
knowledge ; but none so much as Hippar- 
chus, who flourished about 140 years n.o., 
and surpassed all who had gone before him 
in the extent of his researches. He showed 
that the orbits of the planets are eccen- 
tric, and that the moon moves more slowly 
in her apogee than in her perigee. He con- 
structed tables of the motions of the sun 
and moon; collected accounts of eclipses 
that had been computed by the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, and calculated such as would 
happen for six hundred years to come; 
besides correctlrilr the errors of Eratosthe- 
nes In his measurement of the earth’s 
circumference, aad computing the sun’s 
distance more accurately. He is, how- 
ever, most distinguished by his catalogue 
of the fixed stars to the number of a 
thousand and eighty, with their latitudes 
and longitudes and apparent magnitudes. 
These and most other of his observa- 
tions have been preserved by his illustrious 
successor Ptolemy. From the time of Hip- 
parchus, a chasm exists in the history of 
Astronomy, till the commencement of the 
2nd century after Christ, when Ptolemy 
compiled a complete system of Astronomy, 
in 13 •ooks, which is known under the name 
of Almagest, an appellation given It by 
the Arabians, who translated it into their 
language in 827, and which, as the Ptole- 
masan system, notwithstanding its many 
errors, has maintained its value down to 
the latest times. The Arabians continued 
for many ages to direct their attention 
to astronomical science ; and though they 
confounded It with the dreams of Astro- 
logers, they, nevertheless, deserve the re- 
gard of all who came after them, by 
their valuable observations. Among the 
Christian nations at this period a pro- 
found ignorance generally prevailed ; but 
In the 18th century Astronomy, as well 
as other arts and sciences, began to re- 
vive in Eprope, particularly under the 
auspices or the emperor Frederic II., who, 
besides restoring some decayed univer- 
sities, founded a new one, and in 1230 caused 
the works of Aristotle and the Almagest of 
Ptolemy to be translated Into Latin. Ring 
Alphonsoof Gastlle,about tbe sai^time, in- 
tlted to his court several astro|^ers, and 

commissioned them to prepare a set of new 
astronomical tables, which, under the name 
of AlphonsiTie Tablet, have acquired much 
celebrity, but which In the 17th century 
differed a whole degree from the true 
situations of tbe celestial bodies. We now 
approach the era of reviving science. Many 
astronomers of inferior note paved the 
way, by various insulated observations, 
for the great restorer of Astronomy, Coper- 
nicus, who, at the beginning of the 16th 
century, gave the science an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect, exploded the Ptolemeean hy- 
pothesis, and in its stead substituted the 
Copernlcan system of the world, which, 
with a few modifications, is now universally 
acknowledged to be correct. He it was who 
gave the sun its place in the centre of the 
planetary system, and who first conceived 
the bold idea that tbe earth is a planet, like 
Mercury, Venus, and the rest, and moves, 
in common with them, in an orbitround the 
sun. His system did not, however, im- 
mediately meet with a general reception ; 
and among its opponents was Tycho Brahe, 
a Dane, who asserted that the earth is im- 
movable, In the centre of the universe, 
and that the whole heavens turn round it in 

24 hours : an opinion which he supported 
principally by the literal sense of various 
passages in the Bible, where a total absence 
of motion is ascribed to the earth. His 
pupil and assistant, Kepler, however, found 
that all the planets revolve In elliptical 
orbits, in one of the foci of which the sun 
is placed ; and he moreover demonstrated 
that, in each elliptical revolution of tbe 
planets roundthe sun, an imaginary straight 
line, drawn from the latter to the former, 
called the radius vector, always describes 
equal areas in equal times, and, lastly, that 
in the revolutions of tbe planets and satel- 
lites, the squares of the times of revolution 
are as the cubes of the mean distances from 
the larger body. Those great discoveries 
paved the way for views still more compre- 
hensive. Kepler had been Indulged with a 
^alnt glimpse of the mutual tendency of all 
bodies to one another ; and Dr. Hook went 
so far as to show that the motions of the 
planets are produced by the attractive 
agency of the sun, combined with the force 
which had originally projected them. But it 
was reserved for Newton to establish the law 
of universal gravitation in Its entire gene- 
rality, and to apply it with demonstrative 
evidence to all the movements within the 
solar system. His doctrine was, that all 
material bodies attract each other with a 
force directly proportional to the number of 
their particles, and inversely proportional 
to the squares of their distances. Descartes 
had sought the cause of the motion of the 
planets around tbe sun, and of the satellites 
around the planets, in the rotatory motion 
of a subtle matter. But Newton and Kep- 
ler have rescued the laws of the material 
universe from the thraldom of a false 
philosophy, and left to later times merely 
the development of the truths which they 
established. By the application of their 
principles, as well as by new dlsooreries, se- 
veral succeeding astronomers hare gained 
a high reputation; thus, Halley by bis 
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» of comets ; Boagaer sod Hsoper* | elerenth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

thetr exertions to determine the According to one interpretation, the word 
form of the earth; Meyer, by his lunar slgnihes* the Father of the Prince t’accord- 
tablee ; and Bradley, by the discovery of the ing to another. * a faithful parent.* 
aberration of light. The progress recently i ATABAX'IA, or AT'ABAXT {ataraxia, 
made In Astronomy has been very great, freedom from passion .* from a, without; 
The existence of the planet Keptune was and taraacis, confusion : Or.), a term used to 
ascertained, not. as usual in such cases, by denote that calmness of mind which Be- 
chance, bnt by the most profound ealonla- cures ns from all emotions arising from 
Hons; and Its approximate position was vanity or self-conoelt. In this consisted 
// nxed before it wsa seen. These resnlta were the summum bonum, or sovereign good, of 
[ I attained, not by one, bnt by two astro- the Stoics. / 

I nomers— one In England, the other In A'TAXY (ataaeia: from a, wlthont^and 
Fnnee; and neither knew of the investigA- taxis, order : Or.), in a general sense, the 
I lions of the other. Forty years elapsed, want of order; with Physicians It slgnJfles 
after the discovery of the fourth asteroid, the Irregularity of crises and paroxysms of 
Imfore a fifth was found : ten more were fevers. 

soon discovered, and their number has been i ATEM'PO (in time : ftal.). In Music, Is 
gradually Inerea^ until about eighty have a term employed, when the regular mea- 
been found. An eighth satellite has been . sure has been interrupted, to show that the 
added to those of Saturn : and It was dls- usual time is to be again observed, 
covered on the very same day by an English ATHANA'SIAN CREED, a formula of 
and an American astronomer. The improve- ' faith ascribed to 8t. Athanasius, which has 
inent of telescopes, Ac., have led to the ! been adopted into the liturgy of the Church 
1>e8t results; and better methods of calcu- ] of England. In consequence of Its com- 
j latlon and observation have enabled astro- minatlng character several attempts have 
nomers to derive the greatest advantages been made to remove It from the Prayer 
from the more perfect means placed at their Book. 

disposal. A'THEIST {aihsos : from «, without ; and 

ASTROSCOPE {astron, a star ; and skopeo, Theoft, God ; Or.), one who denies the exist 
I examine : Or.), an old astronomical Instru- ence of God or Providence, 
raeut, composed of two cones, on whose ATH'ELING (athel, noble : Sax,), the title 
surface the constellations were delineated, given to the king’s eldest son nmong the 
and by means of which the situation of a Saxons, as that of Prince of Wales is In 
star might easily be known. our time. 9 

AST*LXTMCa«ttl<m?froma,Tiot; andsMlao, ATHENiBTTM (Ati^maion, a temple de- 
I rob ! Or.), In Antiquity, a place of refuge dlcated to Minerva : Or.), In Antiquity, a 
for offendeiw, where they were screened public school In which the professors of the 
from the hands of justice. The use of altars liberal arts held their assemblies, the rheto- 
and temples for such a purpose was very an- rlclans declaimed, and the poets rehearsed 
dent. The Jews bad their asy la ; the most their performances. That at Rome, built 
remarkable of which were, the temple, the by the emperor Adrian, was situated on 
altar of burnt offerings, and the six cities the CapltolJne hill, and had a staff of pro- 
of refnge. Among the Greeks and Romans, fessors like a university. Besides the In- 
temples, altars, and statues were places of structions given In It, there were reel tatlons 
refuge for criminals of every description, by orators, poets, Ac. Tho most celebrated 
They had an Idea that he who fled to the Athenasa were those at Athens, at Rome, 
temple or altar submitted his crime to tlie and at Lyons. 

punishment of the gods, and that It would ATHLET.® (athietfe, a pi lze-flghtor ; Or.), 

lie Impiety In man to take vengeance out of In Antiquity, men of remarkable strength 
tbelr hands. In former times the like 1m- and agility, disciplined to perform in the 
mnnitles were granted by the pope to public games. Under this general term 
churches, convents, Ac. At present, an were comprehended wrestlers, boxers, run- 
asylum Is a place of refuge for blind, deaf, ners, leapers, throwers of the disk, and 
or other afflicted or unfortunate people. those who practised exercises exhibited in 
ASTM'PTOTE (a, not ; and sumpi^to, T the Olympic, Pythian, and other solemn 
fall together with : Or .) ; two lines which i sports. In which there were pr^es allotted 
continually approach each other, and yet to the conquerors. 

never meet, are termed asymptotic or ATSIWART', a sea term, signifying across 

asymptotes by niatbematlclans. At least the line of a ship’s course, 
one of such lines must be a curve. How- ATHYM'IA {Or.: from a, without ; and 
ever Improbable the existence of such Hues thumos, courage). In Medicine, the dejection 
may be, It can be easily proved. of spirits attendant upon some diseases. 

ASTH'DBTOK (a, without ; and sundetxm, AT'IBAR, In Commerce, gold-dust ob- 
a bond ; Or.), In Rhetoric or Composition, talned on the coast of Africa, 
the omission of conjunctions, or other con- ATLANTES (from Atlas), In Archlteo- 
nectlng particles of speech. In order to ture, images of men, used as pillars, sup- 
render the sentence more lively and Impres- porting buildings like Caryatid^, 
sive, as * I came, J saw, I conquered.' ATLAN'TITES (supposed to be the 

AT*ABAL, a kind of tabour used among daughters ot Atlas), In Astronomy, another 
the Moors. name for tho Pleiades. 

AT'ABBK, the title given to the rulers of AT'LAS (probably from o. enphon. ; and 
the small states Into which the empire of (foo, Ihear: <?r.). In Geography, a collection 
the Seljok Torka was divided during the of mRps,\;^re properly a book containing 
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maps of the whole world ; so called from 
Atlas, who was fabled to have borne the 

world dki his shouldera It is also the 

name of a chain of high mountains in 
Africa, extending from the coast of the 

Atlantic to the border of Egypt. Atlas, 

a rich kind of satin, made in the East 
Indies : it is either plain, striped, or flow- 
ered, and Interworked with gold : its mann- 
factnre is beyond the reach of European 
art. Though formerly in great repute, it is 
but little used at present. 

ATMOSPHERE (atmos, vapour .* ephaira^ 
a sphere ; The ring of subtle, invisible, 
elastic fluid, surrounding our globe, and 
reaching about 45 miles above the earth’s 
surface, Is termed the atmosphere. The 
air of whiph It is composed is 816 lighter 
than water. Four-flfths of It, by bulk, are 
nitrogen, the remaining flfth oxygen; It 
lias also a little carbonic acid, and some 
vapour of water, which varies very con- 
siderably at the same place at different 
times. [See Htoeomktbt.] Though Invi- 
sible, except in large masses, and without 
smell or taste, yet it is a substance possess- 
ing all the principal attributes of matter ; 

It Is Impenetrable, ponderable, compressi- 
ble, dilatable, and Its particles are operated 
on, like those of other bodies, by chemical 
action. It Is indispensable to the life of all 
organic beings ; It Is the agent of combus- 
tion, and the principal medium of sound. 
Although the a^osphere Is one of the 
most transparenV bodies In nature, yet Its 
transparency Is not perfect. Its particles 
absorb one portion of the light they receive, 
transmit a second, and reflect a third. 
Hence It Is that light becomes diffused 
over terrestrial objects and enables us to see 
those upon which the rays of the sun do 
not directly fall, and hence the phenome- 
non of twilight, by which we see things 
after the sun has set. The greater the 
extent of atmosphere traversed by rays 
from a luminous body the fewer do those 
rays become. The light of the sun in the 
senlth is much more powerful than when - 
it is near the horteon. The blueness of the 
beavdfts is owing to the reflection of light 
by the particles of air, and not to the 
colour being proper to them. The air has 
the property of reflecting the blue rays of 
the spectrum more than the other rays. 
.As the blue rays disappear with the In- 
creasing depth of atmosphere, the red rays 
become predlomlnant, and this Is the reason 
that when the sun Is at the horizon lt,is of < 
an orange or red colour. The refracting 
power of the atmosphere increases from 
the senlth to the horizon, and causes us to 
see objects, except when they are In the 
zenith, at places where they really are not. 
Hence the sun’s disk becomes enlarged the 
lower It sinks, and we are able to see a por- 
tion of It when, in fact, the whole is below 
the borlzoie The atmosphere has also a 
polarizing effect, and maps of its polarizing 
power have been constructed, from which 
we perceive that the curves of equal polari- 
sation are related to three principal neutral 
points or poles of non-polaiisstion. Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone constructed^nn Inge- 
*«lS:>ua apparatns, which he cal;»ti a polar 


clock or dial, for determining the apparent 
solar time as long as the sun’s rays illumi- 
nate the atmosphere. His method consisted I 
in determining the diurnal changes of the I 
plane of polarisation at the north pole of the 
sky. Instruments have been invented for ' 
ascertaining the electrical condition of the , 
atmosphere at any given moment at the 1 
place of observation. It appears that the I 
atmosphere is nearly always positively 
electric, and that fluctuations In atmosphe- 
ric electricity produce two maxima and two 
minima in the twenty-four hours. As to 
the temperature of the air, as the sun Is ' 
the only source of heat which need be 
taken into account. It is manifest that there | 
must be a considerable variation of tempo- 
rature In every twenty-four hours. The 
minimum of this variation takes place ' 
about half an hour before sunrise, and the ' 
maximum in our climate about 2 p.ii. I 
The extent of the dally range varies con- 
siderably at different places. It is least at 1 
sea, and greatest on the middle of a large I 
continent. Small islands surrounded by u 
large expanse of ocean enjoy an equable I 
climate. The less elevated the sun above I 
the horizon, the more feeble is Its heating 1 
power, because its rays cross a greater ^ 
thickness of atmosphere, and many of 
them glance along the surface of the 
ground without resting upon It. Hence 
the coldness of the polar regions through- 
out the year, and of our climate in winter. 
Hence, also, the greater warmth of tlie 
atmosphere In the neighbourhood of the 
equator. The higher we go into the at- 
mosphere the colder becomes the tempera- 
ture, because we move farther and farther 
out of the range of the earth’s reflected 
heat. As to other phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere, see Barombtek, Htoroxbtrt, 
WiKDS, Aurora Borbalib. 

ATOLL (Ind.) or Lagoon Taland, a ring 
formed by coral-zoophytes in the ocean, en- 
closing a tract of smooth water. Atolls 
abound In the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
The ring is usually elevated into land 
formed of sand, on which palms sometimes 
grow. It Is often more or less incomplete, 
and sometimes it consists of a great num- 
ber of separate little atolls. The water 
usually breaks furiously upon the outer side 
of atolls. They vary in size, some being less 
than a mile in diameter, whilst theSuadiva 
atoll is 44 geographical miles In one direc- 
tion and 84 in another, and Rimsky atoll is 
64 miles by 20. [See Coral Islands.] 

A'TOM {atomoa: from a, not ; and 
cut : Or.), in Philosophy, an ultimate par 
tide of matter. Two opinions, directly 
opposed to each other, have long had cur- 
rency with regard to the constituent parti- 
cles of material things ; the one, that mat- 
ter is composed of an assemblage of minute 
particles, or atoms, incapable of further 
division ; the other, that there is no limit 
to its divisibility, the smallest conceivable 
portion still consisting of an infinity of 
parts. The first of these theories, which is 
commonly distinguished by the name of 
the ATOViuPHiLosopirr, was originated in 
Greece by Leucippus ; it was supported by 
Demooritus, and subsequently improvad by 
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Epicurus and his disciples. The Epicu- toinder Is a bill brought into parliameat for 
reass professed to account for the origin attainting persons convicted of high trea- 
and formation of all things by supposing son. A person attainted of hlgh^treason 
that these atoms were endued with gravity forfeits all his lands, tenements, and herc< 
and motion, and thus came together Into ditaments; his blood is corrupted, and ha 
the different organized bodies we now see. and his posterity are rendered base ; and 
ATOM'IO THE'ORY. [See Avpinity.] this corruption of blood cannot be taken 
ATONY {atonia, languidness ; from «, off but by act of parliament. Attainders 
witliout ; and tonos^ a brace : Or.), a defect may be reversed or falsifled (1. e. proven 
of tone or tension, or a relaxation of the to be false) by writ of error, or by plea, 
solids of the body. ATTAINT' (atteinta, a damage : Fr.), In 

A'TllA BI'LIS (black choler : Dfflt.), adls- the Veterinary art, is a diseased limb, pro* 
position to a dark biliary secretion, usually ceeding from a blow. • 

visible throughout the whole frame. ATTBN'TION (attentio, from attendo, I 

ATRIP', in Nautical language, is applied take heed ; Lat), the word of command 
either to the anchor or sails. The anchor is given in the British army, preparatory to 
atrip when it Is just drawn out of the ground any particular exercise or direction, 
in a perpendicular direction. The topmUa ATTBN'UANTS {(Utenuo, I make thin i 
are atrip when they are just started from LaL), medicines which dilute the blood, 
the cap. AT'TIO (AiHkoa, Athenian : Or.), in Archl- 

ATROPA {Atropos, one of the Pates : on tecture, a sort of building in which there 
account of Its deadly effects), in Botany, is no roof or covering to be seen, as was 

a genus of plants, of the nat. order Sola- usual in the houses of the Athenians 

nacefB, one species of which, the Bel- The Amo, or Attio stout, Is the upper 

lodonna, or Deadly Nightshade, id TemArk&hie story of a house. The Attio bask is a 

for bearing berries of a fine black colour, peculiar kind of base employed chiefly in 
which are highly poisonous. The flowers the Doric and Ionic orders, 
are bell-shaped, dusky on the outside and ATTICISM {attikismoa : Or.), a concise 
jiurpllsh within. The fruit has a nauseous and elegant form of expression, such as a 
sweet taste, and Is full of small kidney* polished Athenian mlglit be expected to use. 
shaped seeds. Prom it is extracted the The brilliant style of the Attic writers was 
medicine called Belladonna, which Is a nar- greatly admired by the Romans, 
cotic and diaphoretic. It is also employed ATTI'RB (attirail, apparatus: Fr.), fh 
by oculists to produce dilatation of the Heraldry, a term designating the horns of 
pupil, which it does on being dropped into stags and similar animals 1ft blazoning coats 
the eye. It is said that the juice of this of arms. 

plant was mixed with the food with which ATTOL'LENS {attollo, I raise up: Lat), 
the Scotch were bound to supply the Danes in Anatomy, an epithet applied to certali 
fluring a truce, and that they were so in- muscles, otherwise called levatoree and de- 
toxicated thereby, that Sweno’s army was vatorea. 

in great fiart killed when asleep. ATTOR'NEY {attomatua, a person set in 

A'TROPH Y (a, not ; and trepho, I nourish : place of another : Mod. Lat,), one who is ap- 
<rr.), a disease in which the body, or some of pointed by another to do a thing In his 
its parts, not receiving necessary nutrl- absence. An attorney-at-law Is one who 
ment. Insensibly wastes away. acts in the courts of Jaw. No attorney can 

ATTACH'MENT {attaclier, to stick to : Fr.), practise in any court, unless he has been 
ill Law, a process issuing, In a summary admitted and swoni an attorney of that par- 
way, from a court of record, against a person ticular court. He must have served under 

guilty of contempt of its rules. Forkion articles of clerkship, in the ofllce of another 

Attaohmknt. Under the custom of the attorney, and must pass a public exvnlna- 
Clty of London, whenever process for debt, tion. As an officer of the court In which 
from the mayor or sheriff’s court, is re- he is admitted, an attorney enjoys several 
turned nil, the plaintiff may attach the privileges, and is liable, on the other hand, 
debt due by a third person to the defend- to the censure and correction of the judges. 

ant, to satisfy his claim. A private attorney acts upon particular 

ATTACK' iattaqiie: Fr^, in the Military occasions, and is authorized by a letter of 
art, a general assault, or onset, made to gain attorney, which gives him full iwwer to act. 
a post, or any particular point. Every com- ATTOR'NBY-GEN'ERAL, the chief law 
bat consists of attack and defence : the offlcdl" of the crown, appointed by letters 
first is generally the most advantageous ; patent. The office Is a very important one, 
and an experienced general chooses it. If and the duties numerous and onerous. The 
possible, even In a defensive war. Those holder conducts all suits and prosecutions 
attacks are considered the best where all in respect to the public revenue, exhibits 
the forces can be directed In exmeert to- informations against persons who disturb 
wards that point of the enemy which Is the or endanger the state, appears on behalf of 
key of his position. the crown in all legal proceedings where 

ATTAIN'DER (teindre, to stain : Fr.), tho the Interests of the crown come into ques- 
penalty by which theestate and life of atral- tion, and, In conjunction with tHe solicitor 
tor or other convicted person are forfeited, general, advisee the government upon legal 
It is the immediate Inseparable consequence points. The chief lawyer of the day is 
ofsentence of death. When that sentence is usually selected for the post, and he la 
passed, the person is said to be attaint (at- almost invariably knighted on receiving 
tinetm, Lai.), and in law he is consldeied as the appointment. Upon a vacancy ooeor 
already dead (civiliter mortuus). AbiUqfat- ring In chancellorship, or any ot tL4 
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chief jndgeshipB, It Is the custom to make and to envoys and residents In a gallery, 
him an offer of the place. Upon a change closet, or any place where the sovereign 

of ministry he resigns office. His Income happens to be. Audiekob Is also the 

from official and geaeral business trans- name of an ecclesiastical court, held by the 
acted by him usually exceeds 20, OOOi. a year, archbishop of Canterbury. It originated 
ATTRACTION (attracJiio, from attratio, I In the extrajudicial hearing of causes by 
draw to : Lat.), that property of bodies by the archbishop at his own palace, 
which they mutually tend towards each AU'DIT (aadio, I hear ; Lat.), a regulai 
other ; It varies according to the nature of examination of accounts by officers ap* 
the bodies attracted, and the circumstances pointed for that purpose, 
under which this attraction takes place. All AU'DITOR (a hearer: Lat,), an officer ap- 
bodles are supposed to consist of very pointed to examine accounts. 
smaU undecomposable particles named AUDITO'RIUS MEATUS (the auditory 
atoms, which form groups termed mole- passage: iiaU, the passage or entrance Into 
rules. The Immanent forces of atoms, lead- the ear, conveying the air to the auditory 
ing to the formation of molecules, are nerve. 

named atomic forces; molecules though AU'DITORT NERVES, the seventh pair 
chemically decomposable arc incapable of of nerves arising from the Medulla oblnv- 
decomposltlon by any mechanical force pato, and distributed to the ear, tongue, &c. 
whatever ; and, therefore, in a mechanical AUGETT'B (a dim. of ange, a trough : 
point of view, the molecule may be regarded fV.), In Fortification, the wooden pipe 
as the fundamental element of bodies, which contains the powder by which a mine 
•Molecules are kept at certain distances Is fired. 

ap.art, by a force called molecular force, AU'GITE (aap?, radiance : Or.), a mineral 
which exhibits itself In the form of attrac- of which there are many varieties, dlfler- 
tion (frequently called the attraction of Ing both In form and colour. It Is supposed 
cohesion) when the space between the to be essentially the same as Hornblende, 
molecules is increased, biit in the form of and that the difference of Its external ap- 
repulsion when such 8vmc« is lessened, pearance arises from Its having cooled more 
[See (hiAViTATioN]. rapidly. Different names have been applied 

ATTRIBUTES (attribuo, I assign to; to some of Its most remarkable varieties ; 
Lat.), in Logic, are the predicates of any it 1 b Liop/tid-e when in green i sir- white tran- 
siibject, or what may ))e affirmed or de- sparent crystals ; Sahlite, when It Is In im- 

nied of anything. Attuibutes, in perfectly prismatic and foliated masses; 

Painting and Sciih’ture, arc symbols added and Coccolite, when in small, slightly-coher- 
to a figure or group, which arc charactcrls- lug grains. It Is one of those few mineral 
tic of the principal subject. Thus the eagle substances, the composition of which may 
is an attril)uto of Jupiter; a peacock of be Imitated by the artificial mixture of Its 
Juno; a caducous of Mercury; a club of constituents, and subjecting them to fu- 
Ilerculcs, Sic. slon. More than half of It consists of si- 

ATTRITION (ottrih^s, a rubbing against: Hca; Its other component parts are lime, 
Lat), the rubbing or striking of bodies one magnesia, alumina, and oxide of Iron. It 
against another, so as to throw off some of Is common in basaltic and volcanic rocks. 

their superficial particles. Attrition, In AUGMENTATION {augmen,Bi\ increase : 

Roman Catholic Theology, an imperfect Lot,), In Heraldry, a particular mark of 
kind of sorrow, which, with confession to honour generally borne either on the es- 
a priest, Is considered to bo a sufficient cutcheon or a canton ; as argent, a hand 
means of obtaining pardon for sin. gulee, borne by every Imronet who cannot 

AUCTION (audio, an increase : Lnf.), a claim higher honour, 
puhllqipalc of goods to the highest bidder. AU'GUR (Lat,), an officer among the Ro- 
A bld^r at an auction, under the usual mans, appointed to ascertain the will of the 
conditions, may retract his bidding any gods by the interpretation of signs and 
time before the hammer Is doWIi, but the omens, for the guidance of the state or In- 
fall of the hammer Indicates the acceptance dividuals. The augurs bore a staff orwand 
of Ills offer by tite auctioneer on the part of as the ensign of their authority, and their 
the seller, and both parties are then bound, dignity was so much respected, that they 
AU'CUBA# JAPON'ICA, an evergreen were never deposed, nor were any substl- 
shrub, nat. ord. Comacew, much cultivated tuted In their places when they were oon- 
In England, where we have hitherto’’ had vlcted of the most enormous crimes. There 
only tlie variety with spotted leaves, and was a college of augurs, which, from b.c. 800 
only female plants. Mr. Fortune has lately to Sylla’s lime, consisted of nine. In his 
sent male plants from Japan, so that we dictatorship they were Increased to fifteen, 
shall now have the shrubs adorned during Julius Csssar added another one. 
winter and spring with bunches of red AU'GURY (oiiFttrittw; Zot.), a species of 
berries. divination, or the art of foretelling events, 

AUOUPATION (aucupatio : Lot.), fowl- practised by the ancients. AttguriM orlgln- 
ing, or the art of blrd-catchlng. Blly differed from auspices. Inasmuch as the 

AU'DIBNCB (audimtia, from ®ttdio, I latter were limited to the omens afforded by 
hear : Lot), the ceremonious admission of, birds, but In process of time they were ex- 
ambassadors or other public ministers to tended to all omens. 

the presence of the sovereign, for the pnr- AU'GUST, the eighth month of our year, 
pose at presenting his credentials, taking containing thirty-one days. It was dcdl- 
leave, Ae. In England audience Is given cated to the honour of Angustna Osssar, 
to ambassadors In the presen^-irhamber, because, being In the same month (hefow 
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called Sexttlls, or the sixth from March) 
created consul, he thrice triumphed in 
Rome, subjugated Egrypt to the Roman 
sway, and put an end to the civil wars. 

AUGUSTAN denotes something relating 
to the emperor Augustus ; Augustan 
Augusta/n era, &c. 

AUGU8TINES, a religious order, esta- 
blished In the llth century, and called 
after the communities which had been es- 
tablished by St. Augustine, but which had 
long ceased to exist. They were commonly 
called Austin friars, and, before the Refor- 
! mation, had thirty-two bouses In England. 
There are nuns of this order, who, at Paris, 
are known by the name of the religiotts 
women of St. Genevieve, and their abbess Is 
the chief of the order. They are clothed In 
black. 

AUK, the popular name of some sea 
birds, placed by naturalists in different 
genera. All have strong bills and webbed 
feet. The little auk (Mergulus melano- 
leueos) Is only a winter visitor to Britain, 
and chl^y frequents the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. The great auk (Alca impennis) has 
become extremely rare, and perhaps it may 
be extinct. The wings are so short that the 
bird cannot fly, but they are of great ser- 
! vice In diving for flsh. The razor-bill is 
i also an alca. 

j AU'LIO (because it followed the einpe- 
! Tor’s aula, or court), an epithet given to 
1 certain officers in the old German empire, 
who composed a court which decided, in 
^ most cases, without appeal. This court, 
which was proverbial for the slow adminis- 
tration of justice, had not only concurrent 
jurisdiction with the court of the Imperial 
chamber, but, in many cases, exclusive 
jurisdiction. The right of appeal, possessed 
by the estates, existed also in regard to the 
I judicial decisions of the aullc court. 

I AURB'LIA, or Chrysalis, the name given 
to the form which lepldopterou.s Insects 
assume between the caterpillar and the 
I winged condition. 

I AURB'OLA (aureolus, a dim. of aureus, 
golden : Lat.), in its original signification, 
denoted a jewel which was proposed as a 
reward of victory in some public dispute. 
Hence the Roman schoolmen applied It to 
the reward bestowed on martyrs, virgins, 
&c., on account of their works of superero- 
gation. Painters use It to signify the glory 
which in old pictures is represented as sur- 
rounding the whole body, the nimbushelng 
that placed round the head. The aureole was 
only given to the Father, Son, and Virgin. 

AUOIEUS (golden : Lat.), a Roman gold 
coin, worth 25 denaiil, or 100 sestertii ; and 
from 17«. ajd. to 21s. lid., according to the 
I relative values of gold and silver. 

AU'RICLB {auricula, a dim. of auris, the 
car : Lot,), in Anatomy, that part of the 
ear which Is prominent from the head, 

I called by many authors Auris externa.— Aa- 
I rides of the heart, two cavities In the 
I mammalian heart, placed above the two 
I cavities called ventricles. The auricles are 
in communication with the ventricles, but 
not with each other. The right auricle re- 
ceives the blood after It has been distri- 
buted through the body and been collected 


by the veins. Thence it passes Into the 
right ventricle, which propels It by the 
pulmonary arteries to the lungsj^wnere it 
Is oxygenated. Collected by the pulmonary 
veins, it Is conveyed to the left ventricle, 
by the contraction of which it is sent along 
the main arterial trunk, called the Aobta, 
and by its branches is distributed through 
the veins, and thus the circuit Is com- 
pleted. The auricles dilate and contract 
together; the ventricles also dilate and 
contract together, but these operations are 
performed alternately with those of tire au- 
ricles. These successive contractions and 
dilatations make the pulsations of the 
heart, the contraction being called systole, 
and the dilatation diastole. 

AURIC'ULA (same dmr.), a garden flower 
of which there are many cultivated va- 
rieties, all derived from the yeWow Primula 
Auricula of the Swiss Ali)a. 

AURIO'ULAR CONFES'SION (same de. 
riv.), a mode of confes.slon among Roman 
Catholics. In fulfilment of the duty of 
confessing our sins ‘ to one another,’ en- 
joined by Christ, It became the custom in 
the early church to make public confession 
of sins. Certain inconveniences, however, 
at length arose from the practice, wlilch in- 
duced Leo the Great, in the fifth century, 
to recommend private confession to a priest 
in c^ertain cases. But the obligation of au- 
ricular confession was not Imposed until 
the fourth council of Latcran, in 1216. 

AURI'GA (a charloietr: Lat), or the 
Wagoner, In Astronomy, a constellation 
of the northern hemisphere, containing 
about 261 stars. 

AURISCALTIUM (Lat: from auris, the 
ear; and scalpo,! scrape), a surgical Instru- 
ment employed to operate on the ear. 

AURO'KA (the goddess of the morning ; 
Lat), the morning twilight, or that faint 
light which appears in the morning when 
the sun is within 18^ of the horizon. 

AUllO'RA BORE A’ LIS, In Meteorology, 
the northern lights, a kind of meteor appear- 
ing in the northern part of the heavens, 
most frequent and most brilliant during the 
winter solstice. We often see Inth^orth, 
near the horizon, usually a short time after 
sunset, a dark segment of a circle, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant arch of white or fiery 
light; and this arch is often separated into 
several concentric arches, leaving the dark 
segment visible between them. Prom these 
arches, and from the dark segrftent Itself, in 
high latitudes, columns of light, of the 
most variegated and beautiful colours, 
shoot up towards the zenith, and some- 
times masses like sheaves of light are 
scattered in all directions. In the Shetland 
Islands, the merry dancers, as they are 
there called, are the constant attendants of 
clear evenings, and cheerers of the long 
winter nights. In still more northern coun- 
tries, as Norway, Lapland, and (^Iberia, they 
greatly enliven the snowy landscapes. They 
commonly appear at twilight, near the hori- 
zon, of a dun colour, approaching to yellow ; 
sometimes continuing In that state for se- 
veral hours, without any sensible motion : 
after which they break out Into streams of 
stronger>^ght, spreading Into columns. 
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And altering slowlf into a thousand dlf> 
ferent shapes, varying their colours from 
all the thnts of yellow to the obscurest 
russet. They often cover the whole hemi- 
sphere, and then make the most splendid 
appearance. Their motions, at all these 
times, are amazingly quick ; and they as- 
tonish the spectator with the rapid change 
of their form. They break out In places 
where none were seen before, skimming 
briskly along the heavens, and are suddenly 
extinguished, leaving behind them a unl- 
fornf dusky track. Thlsls again Illumined In 
the same manner, and as suddenly left a dull 
blank. In certain nights, they assume the 
appearance of vast columns, on one side of 
the deepest yellow, on the other declining 

M way till they become undistinguished from 
tlie sky. They have generally a strcAg tre- 
mulous motion, which continues till the 
whole vanishes. During the winters of 
IR37 and 1838, the Aurora Borealis was 
several times witnessed In England ; but 
we, who only see the extremities of this 
northern phenomenon, have but a faint 
idea of its grandeur or its motions. 
V^ariouB theories have existed respect- 
ing Its cause: but little doubt Is now 
entertained of Its being occasioned by 
the passage of electricity through the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, where It 
is highly rarefied; Its appearance. In fact, 
exactly resembling the effects of ordinary 
electricity when jimsslng through rarefied 
air. There is the same variety of colour 
and Intensity ; the same undulating motion 
and coruscations ; the streams exhibit the 
same diversity of character, being at one 
moment minutely divided In ramifications, 
and at another beaming forth In one body 
of light, or passing In distinct broad 
Hashes ; and when the rarefaction Is con- 
siderable, various parts of the stream as- 
sume that peculiar glowing colour which 
occasionally appears in the atmosphere, and 
Is regarded by the uninformed observer with 
astonishment and fear. 

AU'RUM FULTVHNANS (fulminating 
gold xJLat,'), a precipitate of gold, so called 
tx'catree of the explosion which U causes 
when It Is gently rubbed. [See Fulminat- 
ing Powder.] 

AU'RUM MUSrvUM (mosaic gold : Lat), 
an obsolete name for bisulphuret of tin, 
used by statuaries and painters for giving 
a gold colour to their figures. 

AU'RUM •POTA 'BILE (drinkable gold; 
Lat), a preparation of gold not now up.ed. 

AUS'PICES (Lat. : from avis, a bird ; and 
the obs. apecio, 1 behold), a kind of sooth- 
saying among the Romans, originally de- 
pending on the tllglit or singing of birds. 
[See Augury.] 

AUSTRAL (Awsfer, the south wind : Lot.), 
relating to the south : thus the six signs on 
the south side of the equinoctial are called 
austral si gas. 

AUTO-DA-PE' (act of faith ; Bpem.), the 
public Infliction of the punishment of death. 
With many circumstances of solemnity and 
horror, upon those found guilty of heresy. 
In Spain and Portugal, at the Instance of the 
Inquisition. Those who prof^jised peni- 
'.ence were strangled before ^welr bodies i 

were burned ; the Impenitent were burned 
alive. The last Spanish was cele- 

brated in 1080, at the wish of Charles 11., 
who thought that a religions rite of this 
sort would draw down the favour of heaven 
upon him and his kingdom. Upwards of 
340,000 persons have suffered punishments 
of various kinds at AtaoB-dar/t, In Spain, 
from the first celebrated at Seville in 1481 

AUTOGRAPH (autos, self ; and grapho, 

I write : Or.), an epithet applied to what- 
ever is In a person’s own handwriting, as 
an autograph letter. 

AUTOM'ATON (automatoSf self-moving; 
from autos, self ; and moo, I attempt : Or,), 
Every mechanical construction, which, by 
virtue of a latent Intrinsic force not obvious 
to tlie sight, can carry on for a certain 
length of time such movements as resemble 
those of an animal, Is an automaton. But 
the term Is generally applied to the figure 
of an animal, to which motion Is given by 
wlicels, springs, and weights, Internally 
placed, and causing apparent animation ; as 
the niechanlcAl chess-player and flute- 
player. The practice of making these auto- 
mata Is much less frequent at present than 
formerly ; Ingenious mechanicians now find 
tliemsolves better rewarded by directing 
their talents to the self-acting machinery 
of modern manufactures. As Dr. Ure ob- 
serves, 'it Is in our modern cotton and 
flax-mills that automatic operations are 
displayed to most advantage ; for there the 
elemental powers have been made to ani* 
mate millions of complex organs. Infusing 
into forms of wood, Iron, and brass, an In- 
telligent agency.’ Many of the needs of « 
steam engine are automatically supplied. 
Thus, the boiler Is furnished with a self- 
feeding apparatus, and with a safety-valve, 
which corrects over pressure ; the heat of 
the fire c^n bo regulated by a valve In the 
chimney acting automatically ; the engine 
Itself removes the condensed water, &c. 

AUTUMN (auctumnus, from auebus, an 
Increase ; Lat., being the season of plenty), 
the third season In the year, which begins. 

In the northern hemisphere, on the day on 
which the sun enters Libra, that Is, about 
the 22nd of September, and continues while 
he Is passing through the three signs, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. The ellip- 
tic form of the earth’s orbit prevents the 
four seasons from being equal in length ; 
and the precession of the equinoxes causes 
them to vary a little from age to age. At 
present the length of autumn is 89 days, 16 
hours, and 47 minutes. It Is the time which 
the sun takes to pass from the autumnal 
equinox to the winter solstice. 

AUTUM'NAL SIGNS, the three signs, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, through 
which the sun passes during the season of 
autumn. 

AUXILIARY VERBS (ouaBiUunt, assist- 
ance : LaL), In Grammar, are such verbs as 
help to form or conjugate others : as. In 
•English, the verbs ‘ to have* and * to be.’ 

AVATAR (descending: Bans.), a term 
used by the Hindoos to express an incarna- 
tion or descent of Vishnu, their deity, of 
which nine are believed to be past, saai 

1 the tenth Is yet to come. 
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A'VB HABPA (hail, Marr: Lat.\ th 
Latin form of the angel Gabriel's salute 
lion of the Virgin Mary. [Bee Ahoslu 
Domiki.] 

A'VBNUB (JPr. ; from advenio, I arrive at 
Lot), in ornamental Gardening, a wal 
planted on each side with trees, leading t 
a house, garden*gate, wood, dco^ and ge 
nerally terminated by some distant objec 

Avbnub, In Portiflcatiou, an openin 

or inlet into a fort, bastion, etc. In Ai 

chiteoture, an approach to a palace or man 
Eton, by a long line of columns, arcadet 
statues, &e. 

A'YERAGB, the result from division o 
several sums added together by the num 
ber expressing how many of them hav 
been added. Thus, if I buy a pound of aii): 
thing for 6s., another pound of it for 
and a third pound for Ss., I have paid, o 
an average, is. per pound : that Is, if eac 
pound had cost is. the whole would hav 
come to the same sum ; and the average 1 
forinod by adding 6s., is., and 3s., whlcl 
make 128., and dividing by 8, the nurabe 
of pounds, which gives is. The method 
averages is a potent instrument of researcJ 

1 which has come into use only oi late years 
/ It has been applied to physical phenomena 
1 as well as to the social and moral conditions 
1 of man, and has contributed greatly to the 
extension and accuracy of our knowledge. 
Gkvbkal Avbaaob, a term used among 
merchants and ship-owners, to denote the 
quota or proportion which each merchant or 
proprietor la the ship or lading is adjudged, 
upon a reasonable estimate, to contribute 
for any damage, loss, or necessary expense 
which has been Incurred by any one for the 
good of all. 

A'V’IARY (aviarium from avis, a bird : 
Lot.), a place set apart for feeding and pro- 
pagatiTig birds. 

A'VOIRDUPOI'S (avoir dupoids, to have 
weight : Pr., because employed in weighing 
heavy goods), a weight used In England, the 
pound being sixteen ounces. 

AWARD', In Law, the judgment of an 
arbitrator, or of one who Is not appointed by 
the law, but Is chosen by the parties them- 
selves for terminating their difference. 

AWEIGH', a sea term, denoting that the 
anchor Is just drawn up, and hangs perpen- 
dicularly. 

AWL'WORT, the popular name of the i 
Subularia aguatica ; a British plant belong- < 
Ing to the order CrudfercB, so called from its 1 
awl-shaped leaves, which grow In clusters ] 
round tlie root. It expands its white flowers i 
under water. i 

AWN, a slender sharp process Issuing 
from the glume or chaff iu corn and grasses : i 
the beard. ] 

AX'E-STONB, a mineral : a sub-species of 1 
nephrite, of an olive or grass-green colour. I 
It is a tough sillco-magnesian stone, found 1 
chiefly in New Zealand and the South Sea i 
Isles, where it is used by the natives for < 
axes and other instruments. 

AXIL'LA (Lot.), In Auatoiny, the arm-pit, 
or the cavity under the upper part of the t 

arm. Axilla, in Botany, the apex of s 

iheangle formed by a branch with the stem, 1 
or by a leaf with a branch. n 

e AX'INITB (aaftni, an axe : 6r.), a mineral 
\r which sometimes occurs in lamellanmasses, 

B but commonly In axe-shaped crystals. Its 
edges are thin and sharp, like an axe, 

: whence its name. Its principal constl- 
k tuents are silica, alumina, and lime. It 

0 haa been found in Cornwall aud Saxony. 
y AX'IOM (axi&ma, from axioo, I demand : 
t. Or.), in Philosophy, is such a plain, self-evl- 
g dent proposition, that it cannot be made 
more plain and evident by demonstration ; 

- because it is itself better known than any- 
, thing that can be brought to prove it. By 

axioms, called also maxims, are understood 
f all common notions of the mind, whose evl- 

- dence Is so clear and forcible that a man 
e cannot deny them without renouncing com- 

- mon sense and natural reason, 

>. AX'IS (Lot), in Anatomy, the second ver- 
a tebra of the neck, so called from the head’s 

W turning on it like an axis. Axis, In As- 

B tronoray, an Imaginary right line supposed 
s to pass through the earth, sun, planets, sa- 
tellites, <fec., and about which tliey |>erforiu 
r thelrrespectlvediurual rotations. Theaxls 
f of the earth is Inclined to the ecliptic at an 
angle of nearly sJxcy-six degrees and a half. 

AXIS, iu Geometry, a right line con- 

ceived to be drawn from the vertex of a / 
figure to the middle of the base. It Is so 
called because the figure, by revolving 
round this line, Is conceived to gmierate a 
solid. The axis of a circle Is the same as 
the diameter. Axis, In Alechanics, a cer- 

tain line about which a body may move, as 

theaxlsof a balance, Ac. Axis, In Optics, 

Is that ray, among all others that are sent 
to a lens M’hicli j)a88eg tli rough its centre. 

Axis in Pkuitroohio, or wheel and 

axle, one of the five mechanical powers or 
simple machines. It consists of a wheel 
(Peritrochius) fixed on an axis. The power 
is applied at tlie circumference of the wheel, 
and the weight is raised by a rope that is 
wound up 1 n the axis while the wheel turns 

round. Axi.s of Oscillation is a line 

parallel to the horizon, passing through the 
centre about- which a pendulum vibrates, 
aud perpendicular to the plane In wl^h it 
oscillates. Axis of a vessel Is an Imagin- 

ary line passing through the middle of it, 
perpendicular to its base, and equally dis- 
tant from its sides. 

AX'OLOTL (Mex.), a flsh-llke animal liv- 
ing in the lake whicii is adjacent to the 
city of Mexico. It is furnishei^wltb both 
lungs and gills, and Is therefore truly am- 
phlblaus. It Is esteemed us an article of 

Food. Naturalists place It In the family of 
Sirenida:, 

AYE-AYE (Chiromys Madagascariem^ia), 
the name of a Madagascar quadrumanous 
inlmal, allied to the lemurs, remarkable 

For the position of the mamma) at the 
owest part of the abdomen, and for having 
;he middle finger of each hand very long 
ind slender, and terminated hooked 

5law. The large front teeth enable it to 
niaw wood easily, and it is supposed that, 
n its native woods, It eats into treoa, for 
he purpose of devouring the larvae of In- 
lects, which It extracts with Its long Anger. 

)ut in cap^lty, in tills country, It rejects 
ill the Ins^ lan’tt offered to It. Its hahltf 
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ue nocturnal. Its ourious Btructnre has 
excited much Interest and some contro- 
versy amongst aoologlsts. 

AZA'LEA {azaleoa, dry : In Botany, 

a genus of plants with beautiful mono- 
patalous flowers, the chief species of which 
are flowering shrubs, inhabiting Korth 
America and China. They belong to the 
nat. ord, JEricaceas, and are allied to the 
rhododendron. 

AZ'IMUTH (assamt, a path : Arab.}, in 
Astronomy, an arc of the horizon inter- 
cepte'h between the meridian of the place 
and the vertical circle passing through the 

centre of a celestial object. Maonbtioal 

Azimuth Is an arc of the horizon contained 
between the sun’s azimuth circle and the 

magnetic meridian. Azimuth CiactiKa, 

or vertical circles, imaginary great circles 
passing through the zenith and nadir, and 
cutting the horizon at right angles. The 
altitudes of the heavenly bodies are mea- 
sured on these circles. Azimuth Com- 

pass, an instrument for ttndlng, In a more 
accurate manner than by the common sea 
compass, the magnetical amplitude of the 
sun or stars. 

AZO'TE (a, not ; and zde, life : Or.), one 


ot the constituents of atmospheric air, 
otherwise NiTBoaBH. which see. 

A'ZURE (axgurro : ftal.), the blue colour of 
the sky. Among Painters, this word ori- 
ginally slgnlfled lapis lazuli, and the blue 
colour prepared from it. At present the 
latter is called ultramarine ; and the blue 
glass made from the earth of cobalt and 
other vitrlflable matters, which, when In 
masses, is called smalt, is, in the state of 
fine powder, known by tlienameof assure. 
Azure, being employed to colour starch, is 
also called starch-blue. Azuns, In He- 

raldry, the blue colour in the arms of any 
person below the rank of a baron. In the 
escutcheon of a nobleman It is called sap- 
phire; and in that of a sovereign prince, 
Jupiter. In engraving, this colour Is ei- 
lu essed by lines or strokes drawn horizon- 
tally. 

A'ZYMA (azumos : from a, not ; and zum?, 
leaven : Or.), the feast of unleavened bread 
among the Jews. 

A'ZYMITBS (same deriv.). In Church His- 
tory, Christians who administer the eucha- 
rlstwlth unleavened broad. This appellation 
was given to the Latin by the Greek church, 
and also to the Armenians and Maronltes 


B 


B, the second letter and first consonant 
in all European and most other alphabets, 
is formed by a quick emission of the 
breath, and a sudden oiiening of the lips ; 
It is therefore called a lalsial, and Its pro- 
nunciation differs but slightly from p and 
V, Among the Romans, it was used as an 
abbreviation. In Inscriptions, for Daccho, 
&c. ; B.B. for bene bene, that Is optime (best); 
B.P. benefactum (done under favourable 
auspices), affixed to decrees, &c. We use it 
for Bas^lor, as B.A. Bachelor of Arts, B.D. 
liaclielor of Divinity ; for before, as B.C. Be- 
fore Christ ; for Bath, as C.B. Companion of 
tlie Bath ; G.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath ; 
forbene, as N.B. nota bene (mark well), &r. B, 
as a numeral among the Romans, stood for 
800, and, with a dash over it, for 3000. B, in 
the ecclesiasycal calendar, is one of the do- 
minical letters, and in Music is the seventh 
note in the gamut. «> 

BA'AL, an idol among the ancient Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginians, worshipped 
chiefly at Tyre; supposed to represent the 
sun, and to be the same as the Bel or Bel us 
of the Greeks. The word signifies lord or 
commander ; the character of the idol was 
varied by different nations and at different 
times. Of the manner in which Baal was 
worshipped we have only Imperfect and con- 
tradictory statements ; hut we are Informed 
In the Bible that human victims were among 
the sacrifices offered to him. 

BABOO'N (babeuin: JFV.), the popular 
name of the members of the genera Oyno- 
cephalus, and Papio, apes with njwjectlng 
ridges above the eyes, long and^truocate 


muzzle, check pouches, Ischlatlc callosities, 
and generally no tall. They are the ugliest 
of the tribe, and have fierce and brutal dis- 
positions, which render them tameable with 
great difficulty. They are vegetable feeders. 
They herd together in troops, and when they 
are living near cultivated ground, they 
make predatory incursions at night upon It. 
Their limbs are strong, the face dog-like, 
and the teeth of the same number and form 
as'in man. TJio common baboon (C. papio) 
is an inhabitant of the Guinea coast. The 
Derrla8((7. hamadryas) lives In the moun- 
tains of Arabia and Abyssinia, and its figure 
In a sitting posture frequently appears 
upon the temples and tombs of Egypt, It 
was dedicated to Thoth and the moon, and 
appears as the second amongst the four 
gods of death. Tim c.hacma (C. porcarim) is 
a native of South Africa, and is well known 
to the people of Capo Town. The Mandrill 
(Papio mormon) is the largest 8i>ecles. 

BABYLON'ICA, in Antiquity, a species of 
rich weaving, so called from the city of 
Babylon, where the art of weaving hang- 
ings with a variety of colours was first 
Invented. 

BABYLON'ICS, in Literary History, a 
fragment of the ancient history of the 
world, ending at 267 years before Christ; 
and composed by Berosus, a priest of Baby- 
lon, about the time of Alexander. 

BABYROUS'SA, the Indian hog. This 
quadruped,, the Babiruasa Alfurus of natu- 
ralises, belongs to the boar tribe. It is a 
native of the Indian Archipelago, and is re- 
markable for the great development of tns 
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upper canloe teeth, which curl upwards, BAOKTAINTUfO. the method of palnli 
bending like horns, and almost touching Ing meuotinto prints pasted on glass with 
the forehead. oil colours. • 

BAOOA iLat:,, in Botany, the berry, a BACK'STAFF, an Instrument used before 
succulent fruit, such as that of the currant the Invention of the quadrant and ssectonA 
and gooseberry, In which the calyx adheres for taking the sun’s altitude at sea; It had 
to the* ovary, and the parietal placentas this name because the back of the observer 
when the fruit Is ripe form a pulpy mass, was turned towards the sun. 

In which the seeds lie. BAOK'STATS, the ropes or stays which 

BAOOALAU'RBAT (probably from boccis extend from the topmast heads to both 
laureia donatus, presented with laurel sides of a ship, to assist the shrouds In sup* 
berries ; Lai^ on account of the custom porting the masts, when strained by a 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and weight of sail, and to prevent them from 
the modern Italians, of crowning distiu- giving way and falling overboard, 
gul shed persons with laurel), the first and BAO'ULITBS (bactUum, a stick: Xat.),a 
lowest degree In continental universities, genus of fossil shells of a straight form, 
equivalent to the degree of bachelor of arts allied to the ammonites. It Is so abundant 
with us. ' in the chalk of Normandy, that the name 

BACCHANA'LIA (from Bacchus), feasts of baculite limestone has been given to It. 
celebrated in honour of Bacchus by the I BADGE, an exterior ornament of a coat 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Their times ! of arms, orlgiTially worn by the retainers 
of celebration were spring and autumn, the j or attendants of the nobility. It fell Into 

former in the city, and the latter in the disuse in the reign of Queen Elisabeth. 

fields. The celebrants personified Sllenus, In Naval Architecture, an ornament placed 
Pan, fauns, satyrs, &c.. ; and in this manner on the outside of ships near the stem, con- 
appeured In public, acting frantically, and tainlng either a window or the representa- 
crylng out Ewe Bacche I or Jo Bacchc I tlon of one. 

BACCIP'EROUS (bacca, a berry ; and BAD'GBR, the ifefes foxtis of naturalists, 
fero, I bear : Lot.), a term applied to burry- an animal which Inhabits the north of Eu- 
bearlng plants. [See Baooa.J rope and Asia, and is found in many parts 

BAOH'ELOR [see BaocaI/AUIIEat]. Con- of England. It is of a clumsy make, with 
nected with knighthood, it has been derived short thick legs, and long claws on the 
from the baculua, or staff with which fore-feet; Is very Indolent and sleepy ; feeds 
knights were usually Invested ; or from bos on insects, roots, earth-nuts, or berries; 
ckeuafisrs, an Inferior kind of knights, in burrows during winter,** hunts by night, 
old French, the word signifies a young man, and lies concealed by day. 
as bachalette, a young woman ; in its prlml- BAG'GAGE (Fr.), in Military affairs, the 
tlve sense, meaning one who has not been clothes, tents, utensils of different sorts, 

married. Baohklob, in the Universities, provisions, and other necessaries belonging 

one who lias attained the first degree in the to an army. 

liberal arts and sciences in the particular BAG'NIO {bagno, a bath : Ital,), a house 
study to which he devotes himself. At with conveniences for bathing and otber- 

Oxford a student must have resided twelve wise cleansing the body. In Turkey, It 

terms, at Cambridge nine, before be is the name of prisons where slaves are 
ciin take the degree of Bachelor of Arts. kept. 

Baohblor, an ancient denomination BAG'PIPE, a musical wind Instrument 

of knighthood, given to such as had not a used chiefly in Scotland and Ireland. It is 
sufflclent number of vassals to carry their | of high antiquity, and consists of two parts, 
banners, to such knlghts-hanncrets as were I namely, a leathern bag and three pipes, 
not of age to display their own banner, to The bag of the Irish pipes Is flll^- with 
young cavaliers little more than initiated to wind by a bellows, that of the Scotch pipes 
arms, and, in a very honourable sense, to by the mouth ; and each is compressed with 
him who had overcome his antagonist in the arm, so as to sound the pipes. Thereare 

the tournament. Kxights Bachelojis three of the latter; two of them, called the 

the lowest rank of knights, whose titles are great and little drones, have but one sound 
not hereditary. These are the knights of each ; the third is something like an oboe, 
modem days. and has eight finger-holes. Souletimes there 

BACK, a word used In various nautical are pther pipes, 
phrases; as to ‘back an anchor,’ to ‘ back BAIL (baiZicr, to deliver up: Old Fr.), in 
the sails,* to 'back astern,’ &c. ; meaning Law, sureties given for the appearance, 
to carry out a small anchor to support the when required, of a person on his being set 
larger one— to arrange the sails for the ship free from custody. In civil cases, ball is of 
to move back, in consequence of the tide two kinds, obore and below: bail below, or 
favouring her— to manage the oars in a way common ball, is ball to the sheriff; and 
contrary to the usual one, to move a boat ball above, or special ball. Is ball to the ac- 
stero foremost, &c. The word back has tion. When a person Is arrested on affidavit 
also various figurative as well as technical that he is indebted to the pU^n tiff 201. or 
applications. upwards, aud that there is probable cause 

BACKGAMTVION (bach, little; and cam- for believing he Intends to leave the king- 
men, a battle : Welsh), an ingenious game dom unless discharged by a judge’s order, 
played by two persons with the help of dice, he cannot regain his liberty If he do not 
on a board or table divided into parts, on execute a bail-bond to the sheriff, that he 
which are twenty-four black and white will, at aj^rlod mentioned in the bond, put 
spaces called points. In speciaio'fall. A t this period he must eithei 
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put In ipeclal ball, consisting of two or 
more p^ons.who undertake that If heloae 
the Terolct he shall pay theamountawarded 
against him, or render himself to custody, 
or that they will do It for him ; or he must 
return himself Into custody. In cases of 
felony, hall ts taken by the magistrates 
where there is a presumption, from the 
nature of the case and the character of the 
iierson, that he will not abscond from the 

kingdom. To admit to bail Is to release 

ui)on security given hy bondsmen. To 

justify bail. Is to prove by the oath of tin* 
l>er8on that he Is worth the sum for whlcli 
be is surety beyond his debts. 

BAILEE' (same deriv.), in Law, the per- 
son to whom the goods of another (the 
bailor) are delivered for some purpose on 
the express or Implied contract that they 
shall be delivered to some tbltd person or 
redelivered to the bailor. The case of a car- 
rier to whom goods are entrusted to be 
conveyed to some third party Is a case f>f 
bailment. The sender of the goods is the 
l»allor and the carrier Is the bailee. 

BAPLIFH* (same deriv.), a subordinate 
magistrate or officer appointed within a 
particular province or district : as the bailiff 
of hundred, lilierty, <fec. Slieriffs’ bailiffs 
are officers apitointed by the sheriff to exe- 
cute writs. These, being bound In bond to 
the sheriff for the due execution of their 
office, are called bound lialliff.s, vulgarly 

bum-ballilfa Water 13a jlikk, an officer 

who searches ships, gath(!rs toll for anchor- 
age, and arrests iwrsons for debt upon the 
water. 

BAI'LlWICK (bailU, a bailiff; J?V.;and 
incus, a village : Lot.), all berty exempt from 
the p<»wer of the sheriff, In which district 
the lord exercises the office of sheriff, and 
appoints his own bailiff. A bailiwick is also 
the hundred, or district, through which the 
authority of a bailiff extends. 

BAIO'OO iftal.), a small coin In the Papal 
States, one hundred of which make u Ho- 
man ducat. 

BAITlAM, a festival among the Turks, In 
Imlt^lon of the Christian Easter, eele- 
bratei after the fast of Ramazan, when it 
Is customary to send presents from one to 
another, and otherwise to express the joy 
fttt on the occasion. 

BAIZE, a coarse woollen stuff, with along 
nap, sometimes frlzed on one side: It is 
without wale, being manufactured on a 
loom with wo treadles, like flannel. 

BALAE'NA {phalaina, a whale : Or.)pa, ge- 
nus of Whales, which includes the right- 
whale of sailors. 

BA'LANCE (p'-rhaps from bilanx : bi, two; 
and Uvnx, the basin of a balance : Lot.), an 
instrument for weighing commodities, con- 
sisting of abeam or lever suspended exactly 
the middle, with a scale hung to each 
extremity, both scales being of precisely 
equal welgtit. Hence the term balance. In 
Mechanics, is understood to mean a pecu- 
liar application of that simple mechanical 
power called the lever, by which It Is ren- 
dered useful In determining the difference 
or equality of weights in heavy bodies, and 
ronsequenily their masses or quantities of 
matter. The difference betweia the c.om- 
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iDon soolM and the steelyard oonalsts in 
this, that In the former a larger power or 
more weight Is used to estimate the weight 
of a heavier body ; In the latter the same 
power Is employed, but applied at a varying 
distance from the fulcrum or fixed point. 

[See Lkvkr.] The hydrostatic balance is 

an Instrument to determine the speclflo 

gravity of fluid and solid bodies. The 

assay balance i.s used to ascertain the exact 
weight of the different metallic bodies of 
which an ore, <tc.. Is composed. In ac- 

counts, balance Is tbo difference of two sums : 
hence, to pay a balance is to pay the differ- 
ence, and make the two accounts equal. 

Balanck, or Libra, in Astronomy, a 

sign In the zodiac wliich the sun enters at 

the autumnal equinox. Balance, in 

Horology, that part of n watch which, by 
its inertia, regulates the beat, and produces 
equable motion. 

BALANCE OF POWER, the equipoise 
of nation and natUm, an object of much 
solicitude amongHt politicians, with a view 
to prevent any one nation becoming greatly 
stronger than, and domineering over, the 
others. 

BALANCE OP TRADE, In Commerce, 
the equality between the value of the coiri- 
modltles bought of foreigners, and tlic 
value of the native productions exported 
An opinion was long entertained that, when 
a nation Imports (o a greater extent tlian 
It export, s, the balance of trade; Is agaln.st 
It— that iH. tliat it lo.wes by It.s trade ; and vice 
versA. But this opinion is now proved to 
1)0 utterly groundless. So far from an ex- 
cess of exports over imports being any cri- 
terion of an advantageous commerce, it Is 
directly the revi'ise ; for, were the value ol 
Uie exports greater than the value of the 
imports, merchants would lose in every 
transaction with foreigners, and the trade 
with them would be speedily abandoned. 

BA'LAS RU'BY, In Mineralogy, a ruby of 
the bright n'd spinel kind. It is much less 
valuable th:in the oriental ruby, or red saj)- 
phfre. 

BAL'CONY (balcone, a canopy : ItaJL), in 
Architecture, a projection frt)m the front of 
a house, surrounded by a balustrade or open 
gallery. lu large buildings balconies are 
susceptible of considerable elegance of de- 
coration, and may be made highly orna- 
mental to the edifices to which they are 
attached. 

BALDACHI'NO (a canopy: Ttal.), in Ar- 
rhitcfture, a kind of canopy erected over 
un altar. 

B ALIS'TES (from hallista : Lot.) [See Film 
Fish.] 

BA r.L {Germ.), in Military affafrs, compre- 
hends all sorts of bullets for fire-arms, from 
the cannon to the pistol. Balls for pistols 
and small arms are made of lead, but can 
non-balls are formed of cast iron. 

BAL'LAI) {ballata: ItaL), a short lyric 
composition, or tale in verse, of a simple 
and popular character. 

BAL'LAST {bailo,l cast ; Or.), In Naviga- 
tion, stones or other weighty articles placed 
in the hold of a vessel when she has no 
cargo on hoard, with the view of sinking 
her to the proper depth In the water In 
F 
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Railway Bugineering, ballast signifies that 
part of the road which forms a firm founder 
tlon for the rails and their sleepers. The 
best material for the purpose Is broken 
Btone. 

BALL'-OOCK, a hollow globe of metal at- 
tached to the end of a lever, which turns the 
stop-cock of a cistern pipe by floating on 
the surface of the water, and thus regulates 
the supply. 

BAL'IjBT (JFV.), a dramatic entertaln- 
I inent, consisting of action and dancing 
I >nly. Invented by the Italians. 

I BALLIS'TA, or BALLIS'T.B (Lat., from 
I hallo, I throw : Or.), a military engine used 
I by the ancients, in battle, to throw stones, 

I darts, and Javelins. 

BALLIS'TICS (same deriv.), the art of 
using projectiles. — The Balutstio Pkn- 
DunuM is an apparatus for measuring the 
velocity of military projectiles, and the im- 
pulse of the explosion of powder. In the 
[ former case, it Is a box full of clay, or a 
1 heavy block of wood, into which the can- 
; iion-ball is fired; and the rate at which it 
vibrates gives, wltli easy calculations, the 
velocity at which the ball wa.s moving. In 
the latter case, the gun to be experimented 
on is fixed to and forms part of the pen- 
dulum. When the ball Is fired, the pres- 
sure produced by the gas generated by the 
•ixploslon causes the pendulum to awing 
through a certain angle, and this being 
registered forms the basis of the calcu- 
lation. 

I BALLOO'N (ballone, a large Imll : Ital.), 

I in a general sense, means any spherical 
I hollow body; but It more portlcularly de- 
r slgnates a globe made of silk, or other 
materia], rendered air-tight, so that when 
I filled with hydrogen gas, coal gas, or some 
i other elastic fluid lighter than ordinary air, 
It Mill ascend into the atmosphere, and con- 
vey heavy bodies suspended to it. A car, 
supported by a network which extends ov('r 
the balloon, sustains the aeronaut. A valve 
at the top allows the gas to escape when he 
wishes to descend ; and throwing out a bal- 
last, consisting of sand, makes him ascend. 
There are two kinds of balloon : the firr- 
balloon. In which ordinary air, made lighter 
than the surrounding atmosphere by rare- 
faction produced with heat, is employed : 
and the gas-ballom.. In which an air natn 
rally lighter than that of the atmosphere is 
used. The principle on wliich a balloon 
rises In the air is that wlilch makes a cork 
! ascend in the water. The lightness of hy- 
drogen gas very soon suggested Its employ- 
; ment In the construction of abodyspeci- 
i fically lighter than the atmosphere, and 
I therefore calculated to ascend In It. Many 
! nerial voyages have been effected, bntaeros- 
; tatlon bas made little progress, and pro- 
I bably will never be very successful. Of 
late, balloons have been made use of for 
rclentiflc Investigations in the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere, and an asitent to 
(he height of five miles above the earth’s 
(warfare has been effected. The largest 
)>aUoon built In this country was ‘con- 
Bcructed for Mr. Glaisher’s ascents. It had 
a height of 69 feet and a diameter of 54, 

I and It was capable of holding 95.000 cubic | 


feet of gas.— A fire-balloon is inflated with 
rarefied air, by burning In the car a quantity 
of chopped straw, the heated air from whlon 
fills it. 

BALTiOT iballoUe, from balle, a baU ; Fr.), 
the method of determining an election by j 
means of small balls, black or white, A:c., ! 
put privately Into a box. l 

BALLOTA'DE (ballSter, to toss: Fr.), in ; 
Horsemanship, the leap of a horse between 
two pillars, or upon a straight line, so that, 
when his fore feet are in the air, he shows ; 
notliing but the shoes of his hind feet, ' 
without jerking out; differing in that re- . 
spent from the capriole. 

BALM (a contraction of balsam), in Bo- | 
tuny, the name of several aromatic plants. 

Balm op Gilkap, or Balsam of Mecca, , 

the dried juice of a small tree or shrub , 
groM'ing in Syria, called Balsamodendron , 
opobalsamum by botanists : net. ord. Amy- i 
ridacecp. It has a warm aromatic taste, and 
an exquisitely fragrant smel I. It is highly i 
esteemed by the Turks as an odoriferous 
unguent and cosmetic; but its scarcity Is i 
such tliat the genuine balsam is seldom ex- I 
ported as an article of commerce, T))e ; 
American Balm of Gilead is the produce of ' 
a tree belonging to the same order. — The ; 
Balm of Gilead I'lr is a coniferous tree, | 
growing In Canada, the Abies balsamea of 
botanistH, j 

BAL'SAM (balsamoii: Or.), au oily aro- I 
matic, resinous, or liquid substance, flow- 
ing, either spontaneous^' or by means of 
incisions, from certain plants, and used in 
the cure of several kinds of wounds, dis- 
eases, &c. The Balsam of Tolu is the pro- 
duce of the Myroxpermum toluiferum ; the 
Balsam of Bern, f)f Myroenermum peruir 
fernm.; tlm Balsam of Oopaiva, of various 
species of Copaifera, all leguminous trees, i 

Factitious, or AmiPioiAi. Balsams, i 

are certain compositions, chiefly of l)nl- i 
Ramie and healing ingredients, made by I 
apothecaries in imitation of the native 
bulsams. 

BA'i.«USTEIl (balustre : Fr.), often impro- 
perly written banister, In Arcliitecture, a 
small turned column, usually IntiCjduced 
between piers, on the upper parts of large 
buildings, under windows, and on balco^ 
nies, &;c. 

BALTTSTRA'DE (same deriv.), a series or 
row of balusters, joined by a rail ; serving 
as well for rest to the elbows as for a fence | 
or enclosure to balconies, altate, staircases, 

bAmbOO'. All the species of bamboo, ^ 
and they are numerous, belong to thela^ | 
mlly of grasses. Home of them grow to 
the height of sixty feet, and most of them 
are very useful to the Inhabitants of tro- , 
pical countries, on account of the number 
of purposes to which they can be applied, i 
The stems are holh^w, more or loss flexible, 
and extremely tough. A grou^of bamboos 
waving in the breeze Is one of the im^st , 
graceful objects In nature. 

BANA'NA, the fruit of the Musa sapi- 
entum, a tall herbac.eous plant, with broad 
sall-llko leaves, grovdng in tropical C(jun- 
trles. Dampier compares It, when stripped 
of its inVuguments, to a large sausage, in 
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•Ize and shape ; and to fresh butter in win- 
ter, as to substance and colour. Its taste 
Is luscftns, and perhaps more resembles 
that of a pear than any other fruit. [See 
MUBAOAA.] 

BAND (bande : Fr.), In Architecture, any 
flat, low member or moulding which la 

broad but not deep. The Band of Prn- 

aiONBRS, now the band of Gkntdrmkn-at- 
{ ARMS, which see. 

BAN'DAGB (same dertv.). In Surgery, a 
I llllet, roller, or swathe, used In dressing and 
I binding up wounds, restraining dangerous 
hjemorrhages, and in joining fractured or 
dislocated bones. 

I BANDAN'NA, a kind of calico-printing 
' practised In India from time immemorial, 

I by which white or bright-coloured spots are 
! produced on a red or dark ground. By the 
joint resources of mechanical and chemical 
science, the European imitations have now 
far surpassed, in beauty and j)reci8lon, the 
Oriental patterns. 

B ANDIT'TI (outlaws ; Ital), a term pecu- 
I liarly denoting companies of armed robbers, 
tormerly common In Italy and France; but 
sometimes also used, in a more general 
sense, for robbers, pirates, outlaws, or 
i I others, united for nefarious purposes. 

' ' BANDOLEE'R (bandoulier ; Fr.), a large 
I leathern belt, thrown over the right slioul- 
i der, and hanging under the left arm, worn 
1 by ancient musketeers, for susi-aluiug tlieir 
i liro-arms and mu^et-charges, 

I BANG, the name of a narcotic used In the 
East, made from the leaf of wild hemp. 

I BA'NIANS (banik, a merchant : Sans.), a 
caste of the Hindoos, whose profession Is 
trade and merchandise ; and, in India and 
Asia, they are the great factors and bankers, 
us the Jews often are In the West. They 
believe in the transmigration of souls, and 
not only abstain from eating the flesh of 
i animals, but endeavour to release even the 
I most noxious from the cruelty of others, 
i They are mild in temper and honest In their 
dealings, and are so cautious of having 
communicatiou with any but tiieir own 
ejiste, tiiat if one beloiiging ti> another na- 
I tlon oF tribe has drunk out of or touched 
j their cup, they break it. 

BA'NIAN-DAYS, a proverbial expression. 
Imported from the Asiatic colonies, and 
I used for a short or indifferent dinner, or 
days on which no animal food is eaten ; in 
j allusion to the Banians above described. 

BA'NIAN-fREE, one of the greatest 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom, the JSic7i.s 
! indica of botanists, a tree growing In Iiidbi. 

I Every branch shoots downward, and, strik- 
; irig Into the ground, takes root, and Is 
then capable of becoming a distinct tree. 
One of thorn, the (3ubbeer Burr, has S.'io 
I stems, equal to large oaks, and more than 
E .S, 000 smaller ones, covering space sufficient 
to shelter 7,000 persons. Its branches are 
crowded with families of monkeys, and 
with birds of every description, and also 
with enormous bats, all of which find lux- 
! urious subsistence upon the rich scarlet flgs 
i that grow upon it. 

I BANK (banco, a bench : Ital.), In Com- 
E merce, an establishment for the r^ecelvlng 
I of moneys and letting them out ai Interest. 


[jiANjkEi. 

It may likewise be defined, a place used us 
a common repository of the money of Indi- 
viduals or of companies. The basis of all 
banking is the profitable use to which the 
banker or company can apply the capital 
which is deposited. The first bjink was ! 
established at Venice, about 1167, and the 
name was given to It, in Italian, from the i 
bench upon which the money-changers or ! 
bankers used to sit In their burses or. 
exchanges. 

BANK'-NOTE, or BANK'-BILL, a promis- 
sory note, issued by a banking company, 
properly signed and countersigned, payable 
to the bearer in the current coin of the 
realm, on demand. 

BANK OP ENGLAND. In the fifth and 
sixth years of William and Mary, 1694 and 
1695, In consideration of a loan to govern- 
ment of 1,200,0001. at ,an Interest of almost 
eight per cent., a company was Incorporated 
by the name of the ‘ Govenior and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England,’ with a restric- 
tion by which it was prevented from deal- 
ing In any other than money concerns. Tint 
loans to government ultimately amounted 
to 14 , 686 , 8001 . ; but oue-fourth of this hiiM 
since been paid off. The profits of the. i 
company arise from the Interest received j 
from government on the ixTinancnt debt, | 
and on their annual advances on exchequer i 
bills, &c.; from their allowanceforrecelving I 
the coutrlbuMons to loans, and for paying , 
the dividends on the public funds; from } 
dealing In bullion, and fnnn fhclr large di?- j 
counts with a mere paper currency. Tlic ' 
Bank receives about 200,0O0i. a year from 
government for managing the public d(')>t, 
receiving taxes, ifec. To this revenue must 
bo added the profit derived from the use ol 
a floating balance due to the public, and 
never less In amount than four millions 
sterling. The affairs of this comi)any are 
In the hands of a governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, and tw'enty-four directors, eight of 
whom go out of office ev'cry year. The 
‘ Bank Parlour ’ Is the room where the di- 
rectors meet tJie governor to discuss the 
affairs of the company. There are about 
900 iiersons employed In the establishment, 
and the sum paid lu salaries Is about j 
210,000i. a year. A large amount of bullion 
Is always kept In the vaults. This ranges 
in valuefrom fourteen to seventeen millions 
sterling, and on the amount depends the [ 
rate of discount, I. e. the rate at whicli | i 
money is lent by tbe bank on bills of ex- | 
change. When the reserve falls the rate of j 
discount goes up. A peculiar paper Is made || 
for their notes, and theprlntlng is executed i 
in the bank. There Is an ingenious machine I ; 
for detecting light gold coin, which Is sepn- I ; 
rated from the pieces of full weight in the ; ! 
process of weighing. ' j 

BANK'ER, one who traffics In money, by | 
receiving tbe current cash of Individuals j 
free of interest, or at a small Interest, and I 
negotiating with It, either In the discount j 
of bills, or the advan<^ of money on suffl- ' 
dent securities. The moneyed goldsmiths, 1 
In the reign of Charles II., first acquired ( 

this name. The Homans had a similar | 

profession, but Its duties were much raor# 
extensive than those of bankers among as 
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it united the functions of brokers, agents, 
I oankers, and notaries, managing the ex- 
I change, taking In money, assisting In buy- 
I log ana selling, and drawing the writings 
necessary on all these occasions. 

1 BAN K'RDPT(6ancorotto, a broken bench: 

rtal.). It was a custom formerly observed, 
in some places, that the seat of the merchant 
who was found unable to meet his liabilities 
should be broken : hence the name. In a 
general sense, a Bankrupt is a person who 
falls or breaks, so as to be unable to carry on 
his business or to pay his debts. The policy 
of the bankrupt law was to distribute ail 
the debtor’s property among his creditors, 
and then to dlscliarge him from all further 
liability in respect of their debts. This 
being regarded In the light of a privilege, 
was formerly allowed only in the case of 
traders, non-traders not being held entitled 
to a discharge from existing debts. The 
system under which the estates of non- 
trading debtors was wound up was called 
insolvency. The distinction between bank- 
ruptcy and Insolvency was abolished in 
1861, and all persona, whether traders or 
not, may now ho made bankrupt. In all 
cases, sonic act of bankruptcy must be 
j committed before a creditor can render his 
leliLor a bankrupt : and an act of bank- 
ruptcy is an act of such a nature as evinces 
I an intention on the part of a debtor to de- 
prive his creditors of the security which 
they might li.ava in the possession of his 
[)CT8on or his property. The following are 
among the chief acts of bankruptcy, com- 
mon to traders and non-traders. 1. Depart- 
ing from the realm, or remaining abroad 
\vith intent to delay his creditors. 2. Mak- 
ing any fraudulent conveyance of his 
, property. 

BANN, in the Feudal law, a solemn procla- 
mation or pul)lIca(lon of anything. Ilence 
I the custom of publishing tho banns be- 
1 Tore marriage. — In Military affairs, a pnv 
cliimation made in the army, by beat of 
tlnini, sound of trumpet, &c.,reQuliing tho 
strict, observance of discipline, tl»e declar- 
ing a new ofllcer, &c. The word ban also 

means an edict of Interdiction or pro- 
I scriptlon. Thu.s, to put a prince under 
I tlie ban of the empire, was to divest him of 
his dignities, and to interdict all inter- 
course and all offices of humanity with 
the offender, 

BAN'NER(ftnT/7u?.rc ; Fr.), a square flag, or 
tlie principal standard belonging to a prince 
or st.ite. 

BAN'NFRET (same deriv.), an ancient 
urderof knights or feudal lords, who, pos- 
■iosslng several largo fees, had their own 
flag or banner. As the spirit of the feudal 
■system declined, persons came to be created 
liaimerets ; and hence the institution must 
liitve become merely titular. The last knight 
of this description w'as Sir Jolin Smith, on 
whom the honour was bestowed after the 
i)attle of EdgehilI,for rescuing the standard 
of Charles I. On the day of engagement, 
the candidate presented his flag to the king 
or general, w'ho, cutting off the train or 
skirt, and making It a square, returned it 
to him. Hence bannerets are sometimes 
eail«4 knights of tlie square flag. 


BANTTOOK, a kind of oat-cake, baked 
In the embers, or on a stone placed before 
the Are : It Is common In Bootland*and the 
northern parts of England. 

BAN'gUETTE (a bench : Pr.), In Fortifi- 
cation, the elevation of earth behind a 
parapet, on which the garrison of a fortress 
may stand, on the approach of nn enemy, 
In order to fire upon him. i 

BA'OBAB, the name of a tree growing In ! 
tropical Africa, tho Adansonia digitata of 
botanists, nat. order, StsrculiacMB. It is re- 
markable for the thickness of the trunk ; 
specimens having been found having a dia- 
meter of 30 feet. The tree, however, is not | 
high in proportion. The pulp of the fruit is ! 
agreeably add, and a cooling drink is pre- 1 
pared from It which is useful in fevers, j 
Borne specimens of this tree have been sup- 
posed to have an age of 6,000 years. Tlie , 
Afiirmi tree was until lately the only j 
species of the genus, but another species I 
has been discovered In the north-western ! 
part of Australia. 

BAPTISM (bapUamos, from 6ap<o, I dip : 
Or.\ a rite of the Christian religion, by 
which the members of the church are re- 
ceived Into Its communion. Almost all 
sects of Christians style baptism a sacra- 
ment, and consider its use as important ; { 
but the manner In which it ought to be [ 
performed, and the effects to be derived , 
from It, have been subjects of much con- 
troversy. 

BAPTISTERY (baptistPrion, frnmbaptizo, 

I baptize : ^.), with Ecclesiastical writers, 
a place In which the ceremony of bap- 
tism is performed. In the ancient church, 
it was one of the exedree, or buildings dis- 
tinct from tho church Itself, and consisted 
of a porch or ante-room where the persons 
tobe baptized made their confession of faith, 
and an Inner room where the ceremony of 
baptism whs performed. Thus It continued 
till the 6th century, when the font began 
to be taken into the church porch, and 
afterwards into the church Itself. 

BA PTISTS {baptizo, I baptize ; Or.'), a de- 
nomination of Christians, who deny the 
validity of Infant baptism. In thl6< point, 
they agree with the Anabaptist, with , 
whom, however, they are not to be coii- j 
founded. i 

BAR ibarre: Fr.), the partition wlilch I 
separates the members of a court of justic e ! 
from those who have to report or hear. 1 1 
is also applied to the benciiBs wLere the | 
lawj-ers are seated, because anciently there j 
was a bar to separate the pleaders from the | 
attorneys and others. Hence those who are ! 
called to the bar, or licensed to plead, are 
termed barristers, an appellation equivalent 
to licentiate in other countries. In He- 

raldry, an ordinary in form of a f esse, but ] 

much SDiallor. In Law, a plea of adefend- ; 

ant, which is sufficient if true to destroy 

the plaintiff’s action. In Mgslc, a stroke ' 

drawn periiendicularly across the live lines | 
of the stave, the space between each two 1 
bars Including a certain quantity or mea- 
sure of time. Bah, a shoal often formed 

across the mouths of rivers. 

1 BARB [barba, a beard: Lot.), one of the 
i points lib the heads of arrows or Ashing- 
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hooks, which prevent thetn from belnff the outside of the liber Is the cellular en- 

drawn out easily. The name of a horse veloi>e, and outside this Is the outer cover- 

of the Barbary breed, remarkable for Its Ing, or rough bark. It Is observed that 
swiftness. trees stripped of their bark In the time of 

BARBA (LaL), In Mammalogy, the tuft the sap, and suffered to die, afford heavier 

of hair dependent from the lower jaw. timber, more uniformly dense, stronger, 1 

In Ornithology, tlm feathers which. In some and fitter for service than those which aro 1 
si)ecie8 of birds, depend from the skin cut down in their healthy state. , 

covering the gullet. BARK., I’ERD'VIAN. [See guiltiKE.] I 

BAR'BACAN, or BAR'BIOAN, an outer BAR'LEY, a valuable kind of grain, prln- 
defence to a city or castle, or a watch-tower clpally used In England In the state of malt I 

for observing the enemy ; also an ai>erture for brewing. Pearl Barley, or French ! 

niadft in the wall of a fortress, through Barlei/, the grain freed from the husk by a 
wiiich to fire uimu an enemy. mill, and reduced to the size of small shot, ; 

B.\RBA'RIAN (barbaros : Gr.), a name all but the very heart of the grain being 

given by the ancient Greeks and Romans ground away. Babletoobe, tlie least of 

to all who w(!re not of their own country, our long measures, being the third part of 
or were not Instructed In their language, an inch. ^ 

manners, and customs. BARM, or YEAST, the head, or working 

BAR'BARISM (l)«rbar/.«mo«: Or.), fn a out of beer, which Is used as a ferment to 1 
general sense, a rudeness of language or lighten broad. By the aid of tlie micro- [ 

behaviour. In Grammar, an offence scope it has been found that yeast Is a col- 

against the purity of style or language, lection of vegetable cells of very rapid 
or a mode of speaking or writing contrary growth, in fact a species of fungus, 
lo tlio true idiom «)f any particular Ian- BAR'NACLE, or BER'NICLK GOOSE, a 

! gnage. prettily-marked wild goose, which visits 

BAR'BEIi, a frcsh'W’ater fish, the Rarbjts our islands in winter, j 

ruU/aris of naturalists, which takes its BAR'NACI,E8, t.he ctininion name of a 

I iiniiio from tlie processes termed barbels, or class of shell-bearing animals, called C‘/rv/.- 

lilnnumtary appendages about the mouth, pedia, allied to the Crustacea. Some of the I 
] of which It lias four. It belongs to the sessile species, called acorn-shells, are emn- 

1 carp I’amlly, and Is therefore allied to the inon on every shore rock washed by tlie 1 

gudgeon, but is distinguished from that sea. Examples of the stalked species are I 
I fish by the shortness of the under jaw, and to be seen on the bottom of most ships I 

' by the possession of a strong serrated bony that have been to sea. It was once com- ! 

ray at the dorsal fin. It lies In holes near inonly supposi'd that these the true barna 1 
j the banks, and feeds on testaceousantmals, cles produced the barnacle goose, whence i 
worms, &c. tbelrname. — in Farrier^', an Instrument !j 

' BAR'BERRY, [See BRnDKRifi.J composed of two branches joined at one I 

BAR'BLES, or BARBS (6«r6u, a beard : end witli a lilnge, and put upon a horse’s | 
Jjttt.), in Farriery, the knots of snpcrtluous nose, to confiue liim for shoeing, bleeding, { 
llosli that grow In the channels of a horse’s or dres.sing. i 

mouth ; that is. In the Intervals that sepa- BAR'OLITE (baros, weight ; and Uthos, a i 
rate the bars, and lie under the tongue. stone ; Gr.), or Withebite, .a ponderous i 
BARD(6ardas; Lai.), the name given to stone, the carbonate of barytes. It usu- ! 
Individuals of setnl-barbarous tribes, parti- ally occurs In small masses, which have a l 
cularly those belonging to the Celtic race, fibrous structure ; and it is generally of a I 
whose genius enabled them to describe light yellowish-grey colour. i 

event^ii elevated or measured language. - BAROM'ETER {baros, weight; and mc- 
BAKBE, a boat of state and pleasure, treo, 1 measure; Or.), an instrument for j 
Also, the name of a flat-bottomed vessel measuring the weight, or rather the pres- 
em ployed for carrying goods on a navigable sure of the atmosphere. It is of various 
river. forms: the best and most usual Is a 

B.ARIL'LA, the crude soda of commerce, straight tube of glass hermetically sealed 
formerly obtained by burning several spo- at one end ; having been filled with pure 
cles of fucu^ and shore plants, belonging mercury, free from air, the open end is 
chiefly to the genera Safsofa and. S'aficorTita, closed with the thumb, and it is inverted 
and then melting the ashes In a small kiln. Into a cup of mercury. The column of 
8oda is now procured more cheaply from mercury wMIl descend until its weiglit just 
common salt. balances tlie pressure of the atmosi)herc nt 

BA'RIUM {haras, heavy: Or.), a metal so the time. The empty space next the upper 
called by Sir Humphry Davy, the disco- or closed end Is called the Torricellian va- 
verer; and obtained by the chemical de- cuum. The upper surface of tlic mercury 
composition of barytes. It has the colour never descends, In ordinary circumstances, j 
and lustre of silver, but Is soon tarnished more than a few Inches; and tills space is 
by the oxygen of the air. It Is malleable, measured by a scale, aided by what is called 
and melts below a red lieat It decomposes a vernier [which see]. The real height of 
water. Its equivalent is CS'5. the column of ntercury Is the distance from 

BARK {benrgen, to cmver : Ger.), that part the mr/ace of the mercury in the cup to the 
of a tree which Is external to the wood, upper surface of the column In the tube. 
AVhen young, It Is cellular, and similar to This Instrument is used for obtaining 
the pith. Afterwards, It is composed of | probable Indications of the state of the 
both cellular and vascular tissue^ the latter i weather. In dry weather, the air, being free 
being next the wood, and called hber. On ' from vaimurs. Is heavy, and forces up the 
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mercury ; but In moist rainy weather, the 
atmosphere being charged with clouds and 
fogs, the air Is lighter, and acts upon It 
with less effect. From the best observar 
tions that hare been made on the baro- 
meter, it appears, however, that It Is not so 
much the height of the mercury in the tube 
that Indicates the weather, as its motion up 
and down ; hence. In order to know whether 

1 the mercury Is actually rising or falling, 

1 the following rules are of use; — 1. If the 

1 surface of the mercury Is convex, it is a 
i sign that the mercury Is then rising. 2. If 
the surface Is concave. It Is sinking. S, If 
the surface Is plain, or rather a little con- 
vex, the mercury is stationary. 4. If the 
glass Is small, shake the tube, and if the 
air Is grown heavier, the mercury will rise 
about half the tenth of an Inch ; If It Is 
growing lighter. It will sink as much. Prof. 

' Danlell constructed a barometer with water 
in place of mercury. This liquid being 
much lighter, requires a longer tube, and 
the tube of Danlell’s Instrument was forty 
foot long. The oscillations of the water 
are, of course, much more apparent thau In 
a small barometer, and. In unsettled wm ji- 
ther, It Is very Interesting to watch the 
movements of the liquid. As to the use of 
the barometer In measuring heights, see 
Hypsomktry; see, also. Aneroid Baro- 
meter. 

1 BAK'OMETZ, or BAU'AJ!^RTZ, the name 
ifi ven to the stem of a woolly feni, when iirt- 
i fully prepfired, so as to deceive persons into 

I the belief that the deserts of Scythia con- 
tained creatures that were half animal, half 
i plant. The name of Scythian lamb was 

1 also given to It. 

BA'tlON, a member of the lowest order 

1 of the nobility with us. Originally, the 
, barons, being the feudatories of princes, 
were the proprietors of land held by honour- 
al»le service ; hence, In ancient records the 
word barons comprehends all the nobility. 
It is probable that formerly all those were 
barons who had lordships with courts-ba- 
ron, and soon after the Conquest all such 
sat In the house of peers; but being very 
numerous, it was ordered that none should 
sit there but such ns the king thought pro- 
per to call up by writ, which rn.n pro hAc vice 
tantilm. This state of nobility being very 
precarious, they at length obtained of the 
king letters patent, and were then called 
ijarons by patent, or creation. The coronet 
of a baron has only four pearls, and no 
loaves. Barons do not appear to have had 
the privilege of wearing a coronet until 

the time of Charles II Barons op the 

Exchequer, the five judges of tlie court of 
Exchequer. 

BARON AND FEMME (/emme, a wife : 
Fr.), a term In Law for husband and wife, 
who are deemed but one person ; so that, 
except under peculiar circumstances, as, 
for instance, in cases of high treason, or 
violence to the wife, she cRunot he witness 
for or against her husband, nor he for or 
against his wife. The queen, whether 
queen regnant or queen consort, Is, how- 
ever, regarded by English law as a single 
woman. 

BA'RONET, one having the lowest degree 

of h«>nonr that Is hereditary. The order of 
baronets w as founded by James L„.wheu In 
want of money, at the suggestion of 81r 
Robert Cotton, when 200 were created at 
once, each of whom paid 1,0951., and under- 
took to maintain SO men for three years 
against the rebels In the Irish province of 
Ulster. To this number it was Intended 
that they should always be restricted, but 

It Is now enlarged, at the royal pleasure, 
without limitation. The baronetage of Scot- 
land, of Nova Scotia In America,, a^jl of 
Ireland, was afterwards Instituted. All 
indiflferently bear the red hand of Ulster on 
their coat-armour, and have the right to 
prefix ‘Sir’ to their names ; their wives 
being styled * Lady.* 

BAR'RACAN (Fr.), a kind of thick, strong 
stuff, something like camlet, but of a coarser 
texture. It is used to make cloaks, sur- 
touts, and other outer garments. 

BAR'RAOKB, large buildings erected for 
the security and accommodation of soldiers, 
whether Infsiitry or cavalry. 

BARRACU'DA, a species of fish found In 
the West Indian seas, belonging to the 
genus Sphyreena of Ichthyologists. It Is 
sometimes taken ten feet long, and Is very 
voracious. 

BAll'RATRY (baratta, strife : ftal.), in 
Law, ‘the moving and maintaining of suits, 
ill disturbance of the peace, and the taking 
and detaining the possession of houses, 
lands, and goods, by fals^luven tions.' 1 1 Is 
indictable. In maritime assurance, It la the 
act of the master or mariners, of a criminal 
or grossly negligent nature, tending to their 
benefit, but to the prejudice of the owner of 
the ship. In Scotland, it Is the crime of a 
judge who receives a bribe. 

BARRIO A'DE (Fr.), or BARRICA'DO, a 
fortification made In haste, of trees, earth, 
palisades, wagons, or anything that will 
obstruct the progress of an enemy, or 
serve for defence or security against his 

BAR'RISTEK, a counsellor earned In 
the law, admitted to plead at the 1>ar, and 
there to take upon him the protectUm and 
defence of clients. Barristers are termed 
Juris cAmsulti; In some countries Licentiati 
jure ; and anciently they were called Appren- 
tices of the law : In Latin, ApprenticU juris 
nobiliores. In Scotland, they are called Ad- 
vocates. Ocrtain barristers are from time 
to time appointed to be the cc^nsel of the 
crown, and are called king’s or queen’s 
counsel. These sit within the bar, and take 
precedence of all barristers not of that 
dignity. Without special lic-ense they can- 
not be employed against the crown, for 
example. In defence of persons accused of 
crimes. Before anyone can apply to be called 
to the bar, he must become a member of 
an inn of court, and keep twelve terms 
there, [See Inn op Court, Bkbqbakt-at- 
Law.] 

BAR'ROW, a large artificial hillock or 
mound of earth. Barrows are met with in 
many parts of the world, and on being 
opened are found to be repositories of the 
dead. By the Romans they were called ttv- 
mult. Th^ are still to be seen In many parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, as well as In 
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other countries. They are the most 
ancient monuments lu the worid. In this 
coui» cry .•they are chiefly found in the chalk 
districts cf Wilts and Dorsetshire. A mound 
of stones is usually called a cairn. 

BAR'RY, in Heraldry, Is when an escut- 
cheon is divided bar-wise (that is, across 
from side to side) into an even number of 
iiartltfons, consisting of two or more tinc- 
tures Interchangealily disi)Osed. 

1 BAR'-SHOT, double-headed shot, consist- 
I Ing of a bar with a half ball or round head 
at end ; used for destroyiug the masts 
j and rigging In naval combat. 

BARTER, the exchanging of one com- 
modity for another, the trucking of wares 
for wares, among merchants. Barter was 
the original and natural way of commerce, 
there being no buying till money was In- 

i vented. Also, the rule In Arithmetic by 

which the proportionate value of commo- 
dities is found. 

BARYSTRONTIANITB (a combination 
of the words barytes and strontiari), a mine- 
ral called also atrovinite, from Stromness, 
In Orkney. It Is of a yeliowlsh-whlte colour 
extoniully, but of a preylsh-whlto within. 

BARYTA, or BARYTES (baruM, heavy: 
Or.), the oxide of the metal Barium. It is 
w’hite, and is soluble in water. The native 
carbimate (Barolith, or Wltheritc) and 
sulpliate are found abundantly In lead 
1 mines, and are remarkable for tlteir weight. 
The latter is frejiuently In the form of 
beautiful crystals" All the soluble salts of 
barytes are poisonous. Barytes and some 
of its salts are employed by chemists as 
tests. 

BARYTO-OAI/CITE {.barytes, and caU 
I riiiw), in aiineralogy, a mixture of carbonate 
of baryta, lime, and sulphate of baryta. It 
Is of various forms, and of a grey colour. 

I BA'IIYTONE (barns, heavy ; and tonus, a 
j tone : Qr.), in Musi<’, a male voice, the coin- 

pass of which partakes of the common bass 
and tlie tenor, being lower than the latter 
and higher than the former. 

BASALT' (basaltes : LaU, a heavy, stony 
rock volcanic origin, and of the Trap 
serie8,%oin posed of felspar, aiigitc, and Iron 
intimately mixed, with other minerals em- 
j bedded, the coraiiionest of which is Olivine. 

I It Is usually of a black or bluish colour. It 
is found ill sheets of more or less thlcknes.s, 

' and of variable width, alternating with the 
other products of volcanoes. It Is frequently 
found split vertically into angular columns, 
which vary from the utmost degree of 
rudeness to columns of a very regular 
structure, such as are seen at the Giant’s 
; Causkway, and Stafla. It is very often the 
1 : Injected rock of a dike, and Its tendency to 

I I spilt at right-angles to the cooling surfaces 
1 j is then clearly shown. 

j BASALT' INB (last). In Mineralogy, a va- 

I riety of common hornblende, often found In 
i i basalt and volcanic scorlse. 
j BAS'ANITE (basanos, the touchstone: 
Or.), in Mineralogy, Lydian stone, or black 
jasper; a variety of slliclous or flinty slate, 
I of a bluish-black colour, interspersed with 
I veins of quartz. It is employed to test the 
I purity of gold. 

BABE (basis, a foundation : Or.), in Geo< 
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metry, the lowest side of the perimeter of 
a figure. — Basr, in Architecture, any 
body which bears another, but particularly 
the lower part of a column or pedestal. 
The base of columns Is dllPerently formed 
in different orders : thus, tlie Tuscan base 
consists only of a single torus, besides the ; 
plinth ; the Doric has an astragal more than 1 
the Tusc.iii ; the Ionic has a large torus over 
two slender scotias, seijarated by two astra- j 
gals; tlic Corinthian has two toruses, two ^ 
scotias, and two astragals ; the Composite I 
has an astragal less than the Corinthian; 
the attic base has two toruses and a scotla, 
and is proper for cither the Ionic or Com- 

l)06lte column. In Chemistry, atenn used 

to denote the metal which, with oxygen, 
forms an oxide, and the oxide which, with 
an acid, forms a salt. Thus, In oxide of iron 
or copper, the Iron, or copper, Is the base ; ' 

in sulphate of baryta, baryta is the base. I 

In Fortification, the exterior side of the j 
polygon, or that imaginary line which is j 
drawn from the flanked angle of a Ijastion i 

to the angle opposite to it. Bask Coubt, I 

any court not of record. Basis Pke, a ' 

qualified fee, which must be determined j 
whenever the qualifleation annexed to it U ! 

at an end. I’.ask Line, in Perspective, 

the common section or a picture, and the 

geometrical ))lane. Base Tenure, in 

Law, the holding by vlllenage or other j 
customary services, as distinguished from 
the higher tenures in capite, or by military 

BASHAW' (a viceroy: Turk.), PASHA', 
or PACHA', a dignity under the TiirkiHli 
government. Bashaw, used absolutely, do- ! 
notes the prime vlztcr ; other bashaws, who 
are generally governors of provinces or ' 
cities, being distinguished by the name of 
the places under their command. The ai)- 
pellatlon is given by way of courtesy to I 
almost every person of any importance at j 
the Grand Slgnlor’s court. The degree of a 
bashaw’s dignity Is marked by bis bearing 
one. two, or three horses’ tails. ! 

I BA'SIL, an aromatic plant of the genus I 
Ocyviivtn, oi which there are many species, 
all natives of warm climates : nat. order, 
Labiates. The sweet basil is much used by 

the French in cookery. Basil, in Car- 

l»entry, the slope or angle of a chisel, plane, 
or otlier tool. 

BASIL'ICA {basilikoa, royal : Gr.), In 
Architecture, properly the palace of a king, 
but u.sed to Indicate a place where courts 
of justice were held. Its form was a paral- 
lelograui, with a portico at each end; being 
covered with a roof supported by rows of 
columns. Some of the baalllcas were after- 
wards used for Christian cliurches : and 
many of the latter have, from this circum- 
stance, been termed basilicas. In Ana- 

tomy, the interior branch of the axillary 
vein, running the whole length of the arm. 

BASIL'ICON (same deriv.), in Medicine, 
an ointment consisting of resin, oil, wax, 
&c. ; ft was considered a sovereign kind of 
plaster. The word was also used as an epi- 
thet for many other compositions. 

BASIL I'DIANS (from Basilides, their 
founder). In Church History, a branch of 
Gnostics, who maintained that Christ’s hedy 
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was only a phantom, and that Simon the the fourteenth century, and was demolished 
Cyrencan suffered In his stead, by the enraged populace at the commence* 

BAS'ILISK (6a«iiwA:os ; <Sr.), a fabulous iiient of the revolution, In 1769. «' 

kind of serpetit, called a cockatrice, said to BASTINA'DO (bastone, a stick : Ttal.), a 
be produced from a cock’s egg, hatched by modeof punishment used among the Turks, 
a serpent, and supposed to kill by Its breath in which the offender Is beaten on the soles 
or sight only. A large piece of ancient of the feet. 

ordnance. BASTION, in Moderu Portlflcatlon, a | 

BA'SIN (ftoflirin : a hollow vessel for large mass of earth, usually faced with 

holding liquids. In Hydraulics, any re- 1 sods, hut sometimes with brick, and In a j 

servoir of water. Basin of a dock, a few Instances with stone, standing out - 

puce whore the water Is confined by double from a rampart of which It is a principal 
flood-gates. The baniv of a haven is that , part; and what, in ancient fortification, 

f nrt which opens from a narrow passage ' was called a The bastion consists 

i.to a 8i>ac.lou8 receptacle. — In Jewish I of two faces, and an opening towards the j 
Antiquities, the laver of the tabernacle. j centre, called the fforge. Bastions are solid ! 

BA'SIS (basis, a foundation : Or.), In or hollow. A flat bastion Is made in the j 
Medicine, the principal Ingredient In a com - 1 middle of the curtain, when It Is too long ; 

position. Basis Cerebui, In Anatomy, | to be defended by the bastions In Its ex- > 

tite lower and posterior part of tlie brain, tremes. A demi bastion is composed of one 
- -Basis Cordis, tiie superior part of the face only, with one flank and s dcml-gorge. I 
heart, so called to distinguish It from tlio A double bastion Is ono raised on the plane | 
apex or small point. of another. 

BAS'KING-SHAIIK, llio Selachus mux- BAT, the name of a family of mammalian j 
imas of Ichthyologists, has been frequently animals, the Cheiroptera or Vespertilionidcr. 
taken on the British coasts. It has been Tlieir distinguishing feature Is that the | 
known to reach the length of flc feet. It fore and hind legs are connected by a mem- t 
derives its common name from its habit of l)rane which spre.ads over the elongated j 
lying on the surface of the water aud bask- finger bones, so as to form an apparatus for ! 
Uig Iti the sun. It produces a great quantity flying. They are nocturnal animals, with I 
of oil. wonderful powers of sight. Theyarefound j 

BASS (bos, low ; Fr.), sometimes written In all parts of the world. The majority | . 
base, the lowest or fundamenial part in fi;ed upon Insects, and only a few upon ( 
music, and Important as the fouudaclon of fruits. Some of them are blood-suckers. { 
harmony. Counter boss Is a secfuid or and In South America thftre Is at least one 
double boss, where there are several in the species which Is troublesome to horses In 
same concert. Ground bass is that which this way. The family Is divided Into two 
commences with some subject of Its own, sections: those which have upon the noses 
that is continually repeated throughout a leaf-shaped membrane. In which the nos- i 
the movement, whilst the upper parts xmr- trlls are placed ; and those which are destl- 
iue a sei^arate air. Thorough bass is tltc tute of such a membrane, 
science of harmony Including the finuia- BATH {bad: Sax.). Natural warm baths 

mental rules of composition. Bass, ! are formed of the water of hot springs, of , 

among gardeners, a soft kind of sedge or which there are many in dlff('rent parts of 
rush used in binding plants, &c. | ihe world, especially in countries where 

BAH'SBT, a miner’s term, signifying the ; tliere are, or evidently have been, volca- 
ont-crop or emergence of a stratum at Die noes. Tlie cblef natural warm baths In 
surface of the earth. ! Glrcat Britain are those of Bath and Bristol, 

BAS'SO (low : Jfal.), In Music, the Italian In SomerHCtshlro ; and those of Buxton 
term for bass. Thus, basso courcrtoiife is and Matlock, In Derbyshire; whlcf; latter 
the bass of the little chorus ; basso rep ieiio,\avo merely tepid. Some are impregrnated 
the l»ass of the grand chorus; and bna.so j with Iron, and called c/ialybeala; others wltli 1 
continuo, that part of a composition wldch suljdjur, carbonic acid, and other mineral 
Is set for the organ, (fee. 8ul)stances. They aro of ten very efficacious I 

BAS'SO RILIE'VO {Ttal.), or BA8-11K- in scorbutic, bilious, and dyspeptic com- , 
LIEF, sculpture in which the figures imo- plaints, as well as for the removal of various j 
ject hut little from the plane on which they clironic diseases. The word Cofft also slg- I 
are formed. Prominent figures are said to nlflps any artificial contrlvanre which Is to j 
be In relief; and when the work is low or supi>ly the place of a bath, as a shower bath, 
flat it is called bas-relief, nr basso rilievo, or an apparatus for aiiplying water to the | 
In distinction from alto rilievo and mezzo body in the form of a shower ; a vapour 
rilievo. bath, or a mode of conveying moisture to ^ 

BASSOOTf (bos, low ; and son, a sound ; the body by means of steam. Among the 
J’r.), a musical wind Instrument, consisting ancients, the most magnificent edifices 
of a very long tube of wood, with a reed were erected for bathing In ; such were the . 
for the mouthpiece. baths of Titus and Diocletian, the ruins of 

BASTI'LLE, a general name In France, I which still remain. At the present day, 

during the middle ages, for works outside , baths are In general use In the Bast. 

a city; but commonly applied to a cele- | Bath, In Chemistry, an apparatus used in 
brated fortress In Paris, which was used as I various processes, particularly in dlstlUa- 
a state prison, and In which many persons ' tlons, and consisting In the use of different 
who had incurred the resentment of the Intermedia. When the degree of heat re- 
French monarchs or their ministers were qulred is below that of boiling water, a 
immured. It was built at the latter part of vessel containing that fluid (• InterooMd 
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between the Are and the substance to be 
acted UDon ; and when a superior degree of 
heat Is necessary, sand, or some other mat- 
ter of a similar nature. Is employed. 

BATH, KNIGHT8 OF THE. a military 
order of knighthood in England, supposed 
to have been Instituted by Richard II., who 
limited the number of knights to four; 
hut his successor, Henry IV. , on the day of 
his coronation. Increased them to forty-sli. 
This order received Its denomination from 
a cuptom of bathing before the kniglits re- 
ceived the golden spur. Tlie badge or sym- 
j hoi of the order is a sceptre, rose, thistle, 

I and three Imperial crowns conjoined within 
a circle, upon which is the motto, *Trla 
; juncta in uno,’ alluding to the three car- 
dinal virtues — falth.hope, and charity. The 
order of the Bath, after remaining many 
years extinct, was revived under George 1., 
In 1725, by the solemn creation of a great 
number or knights. There are three classes 
of the order; Knights Grand Cross (G.C.B.), 
Knights Commander (K.C.B.), and Compa- 
nions (O.B.). The members of tht. two 
first are entitled to prefix ‘Sir’ to their 
names. Each class has a civil and military 
division. 

BATON (Fr.), the staff or truncheon 
given to flold-marslials ns a symbol of au- 
thority. ] 

BATOO’N, in Architecture, a moulding in 
the base of a column. 

BATRA'CHIAUiS (batracho^, a frog : nr.), 
an order of amphibious animals, which 
some naturalists have placed amongst the 
reptiles. They are divisible Into two groups: 
the tailless and the tailed bntraclifans. To 
the first belong frog.s and toads; to the 
second, salamanders and tritons, which run 
instead of leaping. All the batrachians 
undergo transformation. Wiien hatched 
from the egg, they have gills like fl.'^hes, 
a tail, and no tegs. 

BAT'RAOHCrS (same deriv.), in Ichthy- 
ology, the sea-devil, a fmg-like fish. In 

Medicine, an inflammatory tumour under 
the tongue. 

BAJTA, allowances made to troops in 
India; Dry hatta is money given in lieu of 
rations ; wet baita, what is given in kind. 

BATTA'LIA an army drawn up In 

order of battle. 

BA'TTA'LION (bataillon: Fr,), a body of 
foot soldiers, consisting of from coo to 1,000 
men. , 

BATTEL, an ancient mode of trial by 
single combat, which was sanctioned ))y 
l.'iw, and was Introduced into England by 
William the Conqueror. It was allowed in 
a civil action, called a writ of right, and 
also In appeals, which were actions by the 
subject demanding punishment for the 
crime on account of the j)rlvate rather 
than the public Injury. In the latter, the 
combat was between the parties, In the 
writ of right between the champions. The 
contest took place before the judges, on 
a piece of ground enclosed, and the com- 
batants were bound to fight until the stars 
ai'peared, unless the death of one party 
sooner decided the contest. It is but in 
comparatively late years that this bar- 
ttarous practice has been abolished An { 


account of the expenses, for provisions i 
and liquor, of a student at Oxford. i 

BATTEN (bitUm, a stick : J^.), a scaotllng ' 
or piece of wood, from two to four IncJiea 
broad, and one Inch thick. 

BATTERING-RAM, a military machine, 
with which the ancients effected breaches 
In fortifications. Tlds engine was variously 
constructed, and of different sizes ; but In 
general It consisted of a vast beam sus- 
pended from a frame, and armed at one end 
with a head of Iron, resembling that of a 
ram, from the butting of wlilcli animal the 
idea was doubtless derived. This being 
equally balanced, and furnished with a 
number of ropes at the extremity opposite 
to the ram’s head, a great number of men 
threw it forward with violence, and thus, 
by a repetition of the strokes, the wall 
against which it was directed was de- 
molished. 

BATTERY (baUerw : Fr.\ In the Military 
art, any raised place where cannon or mor- i 
tars are planted, A parapet covers the i 
gunners and men employed about the guns , 
from the enemy’s shot, and is cut Into em- , 
brasures for the camion to fire through. A 1 
battery of mortars is sunk in the ground, 
and has no omlirasures. Buttery d^enjlhide, \ 
is one that scours or sweeps the whole ' 
length of a straight line. Battery entcharpe, 

Is that which plays obliquely. Battery ds 
revere, that which plays on the enemy’s back. 
Cross-batteries are two batteries which play | 
athwart one another upon the same object, j 
thus forming an angle, and producing great , 
elfect, because what one ball shakes the : 
other throws down. A eamerade battery j 
consists of several guns which play at the ! 
same time upon one place. A ricochet bat- j 
tcry. Is one from which the cannon are dls- I 
charged with a very small quantity of I 
powder, and very little elevation, so as to 
carry the ball just over the parapet, where 
it rolls along the opposite rampart, and 
produces adestructlve effect. — B attkry, 
in Electricity, Is a comlilnatlon of coated 
surfaces of glass, commonly jars, so con- 
nected together that they may be charged 
at once, and discharged by a common con- 
ductor. Galvanic Battkry, or Pile, an 

apparatus employed for accuttiulatlng the 
electricity of galvanism, which is produced j 
by the natural agencies of certain metallic 
and carbonaamuB substances and peculiar 
fluids. This Instrument was Invented by 
the celebrated Volta, and is often called the 
Voltaic battery. It has, at different times, 
assumed various forms, each niore perfect 
than the preceding. Tlie earlier species 
consisted of compound plates of zinc and 
copper, in cells charged with dilute acids. 
But the action of such batteries was very 
transitory. Constant batteries were then 
Invented : they were so called from their 
prolonged action. Many of them are very 
effective and convenient; but the two 
kinds most generally used at present are 
Nmee’sand Grove's. Tlio former consists of 
a very thin sheet of sliver platinized— that 
Is, covered all over with metallic platinum 
In the form of a l»lack powder : at each side 
of this, hut not in contact with it. Is fixed 
a thick plate of elnc amalgamated ; that is, 
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well covered with metallic mercury. When 
this apparatus is immersed in tolerably 
strong sulphuric acid, there is no action 
I until the tine plates are connected by a wire 
i or some metallic conductor with the plar 
I tinized silver ; violent action then occurs. 

I Hydrogen In large quantities is given off 
1 from all parts of the platinized silver, and 
electricity is transmitted along the wire or 
other conductor. Grove’s battery, called 
the nitric add battery, consists of a flat cell 
! af glazed porcelain, containing within It a 
1 smaller cell of porous earthenware. A plate 
I of amalgamated zinc Is bent, so as to re- 
) celve the porous cell, and at the same time 
to lie In the glazed cell. Within the porous 
I cell Is a thin plate of platinum. When the 
I gla/ed cell is charged with a mixture of 
1 «)ne part oil of vitriol and six parts water, 
i and the inner cell with strong nitric acid, 
action commences, as In Smee’s battery, on 
uniting the two metals by a metallic con- 
ductor, and electrleiry Is transmitted along 
the latter. With this battery no hydrogen 
PSCApes, as It forms water with some of the 
oxygen of the nitric acid, which It changes 
Into nitrous. Prof. Bunsen has rendered 
Grove’s battery much cheaper by substitut- 
ing dense coke for platinum. Battery, 

In Law, the striking, beating, or offering 
any violence to another person, for which 
damages may be r<'covered. It Is distln- 
truished from an assault, Inasmuch as the 
latter does not necessarily Imply a blow. 
There may be an assault without battery, 
but battery always Implies an assault. 

BATTLE-AXE, a military weapon which 
owes its origin to the Celts. It was not 
used by the Greeks or Romans, but was 
verj’ counnon among the contemporaneous 
I OILS. It was a favourite weapon In Eng- 
I land, Scotland, and Ireland; and the Loch- 
i aber axe was ivarticularly celebrated. 

I BATTLEMENTS (from battle). In Mlll- 
' tary Architecture, a wall or parapet on the 
top of a building, with embrasures or open 
places to look through, ordischarge missiles 
against the enemy. 

BATTOL'OGY [battologia, idle talk : Or.), 
in Grammar, a superfluous repetition of 
some words or things. 

BATTUE (battre, to beat : Fr.), In Sport- 
ing, the surrounding a i»ortlnii of a forest, 
wood, or park, and, by beating the bushes 
and shouting, endeavouring to bring out 
the animals Intended for the chase. 

’ BAY (bale : Fr.), In Geograj)hy, an arm of 
theses extending Into the land; it is also 
often applied to large tracts of water, as the 

Bay of Biscay. Bay, oneof the cohmrs of 

a horse, of which there are various shades. 

Bat, or Bay-tree, the Launta nobilis 

of botanists, an evergreen which grows 
wild in the south of Europe. A garland or 
crown made of bay leaves was awarded, 
among the ancients, as a prize for victory 
or excellence. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY, a linen web, 442 
feet long, and 2 wide, said to have been 
embroidered by English women, under the 
direction of Matilda, the queen of William 
the Conqueror, the subject being the con- 
quest of England. It is preserved in the 
cathedral of Bayeux. 


BAY'ONBT (from Bayonne, where It was | 
flrst Invented), a short pointed Instrument, I 
or triangular dagger, made to fit on the | 
muzzle of a firelock or musket. 1 

BAY'-SALT, a salt which crystallizes or j 
receives Its consistence from the heat of j 
the sun or action of the air. , 

BAZAR', or BAZAAR' (a sale : Pers.), a 
kind of exchange or market-place among 
the Turks and Persians. Some of these build- 
ings are remarkable not only for their ex- ; 

tent, but for their magnificence. This i 

name has of late years been in use wltti us i 
to denote certain large buildings containing j 
a collection of shops or stalls, let to diffe- 
rent persons, and In which a great variety 
of ‘ fancy goods’ are exposed for sale. 

BDEL'LIUM (bdellion: (?r.),aname given 
to certain gum-resIns, the produce of differ- 
ent plants. African bdellium, which has a 
bitter nauseous taste, and a dark-brown 
colour. Is yielded by a composite half sue- j 
cnient plant, called Ceradia, which grows in j i 
SW. Africa. Egyptian bdellium is produced j ; 
by a palm, Bypheene thebaica. Another | 
bdellium Is obtained from various species | ; 
of Balsamodendron trees growing In India | ! 
and Africa. j ' 

BEA'CON (beacn, to point out ; Sax.), a i i 
signal erected on a long pole, upon an emi- i i 
nence. It consists of a pitch-barrel or other 
combustible matter, which Is fired at night, j : 
to notify the approach of an enemy. Also, | 
any object serving as an occasional signal, 
or as a constant sea-nulrk, by means of | 
which ships may be warned of danger, or 
assured of their port. I 

BEAD (bende: Sax.), In Architecture, a 1 
round moulding, commonly ma»le upon the | 
edge of a board, &c. In the Corinthian 
and Roman orders, It Is cut or carved in 
short embossments, like beads In necklaces. | 

Bead, in Metallurgy, the small ball or ! 

mass of pure metal separated from the ; 
scoria, and seen distinct while In the Are. 

Bead-proof, a term amongst distillers 

for that proof of the strength of spirituous 
liquors denoted by the bubbles called beads, 
which rise and remain on the surface of j 
the liquid for some time after It been j 
sliaken. j 

BEAD'-TREE, a shrub growdng In Spain 
and Portugal; so called, because the nuts 
which It bears are bored through, and I | 
strung as beads by the Roman Catholics of 
those countries' It belongs to the genus | 

Melia. A Beadsman 1b onef who recites ! 

prayers for his patron, &c. 

BEA'DLE (hidel, a public crier; Sax.),tk i 
messenger, or apparitor of a court.wlio cites 
persons to appear and answer in the court : 

what Is alleged against them. A Beadle 

Is also a person at a university, whose 
chief business it Is to walk before the uni- 
versity officers with a mace In all public 
processions, &c. [Bee BedbllJ 
BEA'GLE {bigle : Fr.), the name of a par- 
ticular kind of hound or hunting-dog, of i 
wlilch there are several sorts. 

BEAK (bee: Fr.), In a general sense, the : 
upper end or point, as the upper part of the 

bill of a bird Beak-head, In a ship, .a 

small platform at the fore-i»art of the upper j 
ieck. Beaked, in Heraldry, an epithet In 
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hlazonlng for birds whose boaks are of a 
different tincture from their bodies. In 
Hotany.*an epithet for the fruit when It 
is terminated by a process in the shape of a 
bird’s beak, 

BEA'KER (same deriv.),A drinking cup, 

' so called from Its having a spout like a 
bird’s beak. 

BEAM, the largest piece of timber in a 
building, laid across the wails, and serving 
to support the principal rafters. In ships, 
beams are the large main timbers that 

Htrefch across a ship to support a dock. 

In Mechanics, the part of a balance, from 
the ends of which the scales are suspended. 

Beam, among Hunters, the main stem 

of a deer’s head, or that part which bears the 
antlers, royals, and toj^s. — Bkam-rnds. A 
vessel is said to be on her beam-ends when 
she fncHnea so mucli on one side that her 

beams approach a vertical position. 

Abeam, in a direction perpendirntar to the 
ship’s length: amidshlp. — BramCompash, 
an In.struinent consisting of a square wooden 
or brass beam, having sliding sockets, and 

used for describing large circles. Bm- 

KORK THE Beam, is an arch of the horizon 
between a line that crosses the ship at right 
aiigle.s, and tliat point of the compass to- 
wards which she steers. 

BEAM'-TREK, the Pyrus aria of bota- 
nists, tiat. ord. Powace<p. This tree grows 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and is 
particularly dttety nr making axh'-treesand 
the like. 

BEAR (ftem ; Sax.), a family of mamma- 
lian (luadrupeds, of which there arc several 
species, agreeing in having large stout 
limbs, large heads, terminating in a pro- 
longed snout ; bodle.s clothed with shaggy 
hair, and feet funiished w'lth hooked claws. 
The best-known species are;— l. The brown 
bear, which subsists clilelly on fruit, vege- 
tables, and lioney. 2. The American be.Hr, 
which is smaller than the ottier, and feeds 
in like manner. 3. The Polar or maritime 
liear, which Is only found In high northern 
latitudes: It Is from eight ti» twelve feet 
^ong, A)f great strength and ferocity, de- 
vouriiTg at sea fish, seals, and whales, and 
on land any animals which It can seize. 

Bear, in Astronomy, a name given to 

two constellations cjilled the greater and 
the lesser hear, or Ursa major and Ursa 
minor. 

BEARD'ED (barbatus), in Botany, having 
tufts of bain 

BEAR'ER, In Architecture, a post or 
iirfck waUi)laced between the ends of apiece 

of thnlier, to support It. In Heraldry, a 

figure In an achievement, placed by the side 
of the shield, and seeming to support It. 

BEAR'INQ, in Navigation and Geograr 
phy, the situation of a place with regard 
to the points of the compass, or the angle 
which a line, drawn through two places, 

makes with the meridian of each. Also a 

Bea-term found in several phrases ; thus, 
when a ship sails towards the shore, before 
the wind, she Is said to bear in withthe land 
or harbour. To let the ship sail more before 
the wind. Is to bear up. To put her right 
before the wind. Is to bear round. A ship 
that keeps off from the land Is said to bear 


I off. When a ship th.at was to windward cornea 
' under another ship’s stern, and so gives her 
the wind, she Is said to bear wider her Ute, 

&c. Bkaringb, In Heraldry, the coats of 

arms, or armorial figures, by which the 
nobility and gentry are distinguished from 
c.oitiinoti persons, and from each other. 

BEAT to beat; Sux.), In Military 
phraseology, a word of various slgniflcu- 
tions, expressive of giving a signal by bent 
of drum. As, *To beat an alarm,' to give 
notice of danger. * To beat a charge,' to 
give a signal for charging the enemy. ‘ To 
bent the general,' to give notice to the troops | 
to march. * To beat the reveille,' to give no- i 
tice for leaving (piarters. ‘To beat the tat^ 
too,' to give notice for retiring to quarters, 
as at bedtime. ‘ To beat the troop,' a signal 
for repairing to colours. ‘ To beat to arms,' 
to give a signal for the troops to arm them- 
selves. ‘To beat a parley,' a signal for a 
cessation of hostilities, to hold a conference 
with the enemy. These signals are now 

given with the bugle. Beat, in Music, a 

reversed shake, without a turn. 

BEATIFICATION (bcatua /aeio, I make 
happy : Lot.), an act of the Pope, by which 
he declares a person beatified or blessed 
after death, and the first step towards ea- 
nonizatlon, or the raising of any one to the 
dignity of a saint. No one can be beatified 
till fifty years after his death. i 

BBAT'INGS (beatan, to beat: Sax.), In 
Music, the regular pulsative swellings of I 
sound produced in an organ by pipes whlrh { 
are not quite in unison, their vibrations in it | 
being exactly simultaneous or coincident, i 

BEAU MONDE (polished society : P'r.), a 
terra Implying the gay fashionable world. 

BEATER (befer: Sax.) a mammallau ani- 
mal belonging to the order Rodenfia. The 
common beaver. Castor fiber, is a native of 
Europe and North America, living on the 
bauksof rivers and unfrequented lakes, and 
remarkable for Its Ingenuity in building trs 
habitation. It has short ears, a blunt nose, 
small fore feet, large hind feet, and a flai 
ovate tall. It walks slowly, swims dexter- 
ously, eats sitting on its haunches, and 
conveys its food to Its mouth with its fore 
paws. This animal is valued both for its 

fur and for the oil which it yields. 

Beaver, that part of the helmet which 
defends the sight, and opens In fnmt. 

BECHK-DB-MBR,orBIOHO DE-MAR, the ; 
o.ommerclal name of what Is called trepavg j 
by the Malays, marine worm-Ilke animals 
(Uolothurice, belonging to the class of Edit- ! 
noderms), which are collected In lanre 
quantities In the Eastern archipelago, l<>r 
the Chinese, by whom they are esteemed a j 
table delicacy. When taken from the sea 
they are plunged for a few minutes In 
boiling water, and then dried. Their In- i 
teguments contain more or less carbonate 
of lime, In the form of minute platet or i 
splcnla. 1 

BED, an article of fumiture on which 
the body is stretched and composed for | 
rest or sleep, and consisting generally of 
feathers enclosed In a case of tick. The 
ancient Romans had various sorts of beds, 
for various purposes : they had their oham- 
her>bed, on which they slept; their table* 
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bod, on which they ate In a recumhent is sent out uuder th« direction of a queen- 
posture. Three persons usually reclined on bee; this is called ewarrnfng, and^three or 
one bed, and the middle place, as well as four swarms sometimes leave a hive in one 
the middle bed, was accounted the most season. The true honey-bee was originally 
honourable. They had 'also the bed on conQned to the old world, but has l>eon 

' which they studied, and that on whlph the transplanted to America, The Humble 

i dead were carried to the funeral pile. Bhks (Bombt) are well known from tlielr 

i Bed, in general, a hollow place in which large size and humming noise. Some of the 

anything rests ; as, the bed of a mortar. siwcies form tholr nest low In the ground, 

A stratum, or extended mass of anything, others on the surface. They form rude 
whether upon the earth or within It ; as, a cells of wax, and collect honey for the 
bed of sulphur, a bed of sand, Ac. The larvae. 

BED of 9. river Is the bottom of a channel BEISR ihicr : 0erm.),3. drink made from 
in which the stream or current usually malt and hops by tlie process of brewing. 

flows. Prom bed and board, in Law, a BEETLES {beetel : Sax.), Insects fur- 

decree separating man and wife without nished with a pair of membranous wings, 
severing the marriage tie, formerly granted which are folded up when the animal Is not 
i by the ecclesiastical courts. The wife had flying under a pair of hard wing cases or 
[ a suitable maintenance, called alimony, elytra. They form the vast order of Cole- 
allotted to her out of the iiusband’s estate, optera. They all of them undergo a com- 
j It was usually expressed In Latin a menaa plete metamorphosis. Tliey issue from the 
et thoro. It has been superseded by whut egg in the shape of a grub, which In many 
I is termed a Judicial separation. species Is very destructive to plants and 

BEDELL. In the University of Cam- wood. In time they assume the pupa form, 
bridge there are two officers styled Esquire and then emerge as perfect beetles. The 
Bedells, whose duties are to precede the / forms of beetles are very varied ; some are 
Vice-Chancellor with silver maces on all j so minute as tn require the nsBistaucc of a 
yuhllc occasions, to Bum?non members of microscope In making out the j)arts, wijilst 
the Senate to the Ohancelhir's Court, &c. others attain the size of four Inches, liie 
BEDOUIN (dwellers in the wide : Arab.), majority are plain In colour, but some are 
nomadic tribes of the African desert, very brilliant. 'She Scar abceiis, an oh]ect of 
broken up Into groups of families varying reverence amongst the ancient Egyptians, 
in number. At the head of each group is a the lady-bird of children, the cockchafer, 
chief called a sheikh, a dignity which is the nmy-woi m, the blistering cantharide.s, 
often hereditary for some generations, the weevils (so destructive to grain), the 
They are Mahometans. turnip tly, and the perfect animals of the 

BEK, a hymenopterous Insect, of which nut maggot and the glow-worm, all belong 
there are numerous genera, but the most to this order. Coleoptera have been dfvi- 
intorestlng and useful to man is the honey- ded Into four suborders : 1. Pentamera, all 
bee, the Apis meUifica of entomologists, the tarsi llvo-jolnted ; 2. Jfeteromera, four ! 
It is Justly celebrated for its singular in- anterior tarsi flvo-jointed, two posterior 
Btlncts, and highly prized for the valuable four-jointed. 3. Peeudotetrarnera, all tlie 
products of its Industry. The honey-bees tarsi flve-jolnted, the fourth very small. | 
live In swarms or societies which amount 4. Pseudotrimera, all the tarsi four-jointed, 
to from 10,000 to 40,000, and contain three the third very small. I 

sorts of Individuals ; the female, or, as she BEHB'MOTH (£re&.),an animni mentioned 

Is commonly called, the queen bee ; the in the book of Job, which some naturalists 
males, or drones ; and the neuters, or work- suppose to be the same as the river-horse. 

Ing bees, by some naturalists called Imper- BEI'ZA (fteieoth, an egg ; Ilcb.), In Itdirew 
feet females. A hive usually consists of Antiquity, a certain measure In use among 
one mother or queen, from 600 to 800 males, the Jews. The belza was likewise a gold 
and from 16,000 to 20,000 working bees, coin of the Persians. When It was asserted 
The office of the queen bee is to propagate that Philip of Macedoii owed tlieir king 
the species ; that of the workers to collect Darius a thousand belzas or golden eggs 
the honey, fonn tlie cells, and feed the for tribute money, Alexander the Groat 
young. Bees are furnished with a pro- refused to pay them, saying that the bird 
boscis by which they suck the honey from which laid these eggs had flo^ into tbe 
flowers; they swallow this, and when It other world. 

has undergone a peculiar process In the BBLBM'NITB (betem?um, n dart ; Gr.), the 
Btomach, they disgorge It Into the o^lis. fossil pen, or internal shell of cuttle fishes. 
The pollen of fiowers settles on the hairs Belemnltes, vulgarly called thunder stones, 
with which their body is covered, whence have been found ranging from tlie lias to 
it is collected into pellets, by a brush on the gault, and about l(X) species have been i 
their second pair of legs, and deposited in described. I 

a hollow in tbe third pair. It is called bee- BELL {bel : Sax.), a hollow metallic body, 
bread, and Is the food of the larvaa or young, ranked among the musical Instruments of 
The females and neuters have a barbed percussion. The constituent parts of a bell 
ating, attached to a bag of poison, which are the barrel, the clapiier on the Inside, 
flows Into the wound Inflicted by the sting, and the ear or cannon by which it hangs to 
The season of fecundation occurs about a largo beam of wood. It is usually made 
Che beginning of summer. It is said that of a composition called bell-metal, which 
the female, in the spring, lays as many os contains three parts of copper and one of 
egm in the lapse of twenty-four days, tin ; and sometimes of cast steel, Ac. Tbe 
Wncm a hive Is oventooked, a new colony sound of a bell consists in a vlbra/ory 
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I motion of Hb parts, much like that of a 
Ltnusical chord ; and os the external surface 
[of the t>ell undergoes alternate changes of 
I figure. It gives that tremulous motion to the 
! nlr which causes the sensation of sound. 
Bells are of high antlaulty. The blue tunic 
of the Jewish hlgh-priest was adorned with 
golden bells ; and the kings of Persia are 
sjifd to have had the hem of their robe 
adorned with them. They were Introduced 
Into English churches about the year 700, 
-and used to be baptized before they were 
huifg. The number of changes may be 
found by multiplying together the number 
of bolls and all tlie integers between it and 
unity. Thus four hells will give 24 changes, 
since 4, 3, and 2 multiplied together make 
24 ; six bells Will give 720 ; and twelve bells 
479.001,600 cluinges, which, at the rate of 
twelve per minute, could n<it he rung in less 

than nearly 78 years. To beak the bell, 

to he the first, or the leader: in allusion to 
the bell-wether of a flock, or the leading 
horse of a team that wears bells on his 
collar. Or It may be synonymous with to 
hear away the bell, which is thus explained. 

I Kace-eourses were formerly called bell- 
1 courses, the prize given beluga sliver bell ; 
j tluTcfore, to win the race was ‘to bear 

: away the bell.’ Bells, In Naval language, 

half-hours of the watch, which are marked 
by striking the boll at the end of each. 

BEFiLADON'NA, In Medicine, aprepara- 
clf)n from the A^opa Tietladonna, a poison- 
ous plant growmg wild in Britain, and 
i belonging to the SolanacetB. 

I BELLADON'NA LI'LY, the Amarylli!* 

' Belladonna at botanists, a bulbous rooted 
plant, with a handsome flower. 

BELLES LET'TRES (IV.), or POUTK 
Litkkaturr, in Its most obvious sense, is 
that description of literature which has a 
peculiar reference to matters of taste ; but 
according to many writers, the term has a 
much more extensive signlflcation, and is 
made to comprehend not merely every ele- 
gant acquirement, but nearly every branch 
of knowledge. 

BELL'EVUE (a fine prospect: JFV.), anamo 
givcirln Prance to small country-seats, or 
If) arched bowers at the end of a garden or 
[•ark, intended for the enjoyment of fresh 
air In the shade. 

I BEL'HS {bellus, fair: Lat.A, a genus of 
; plants, nat. ord. Commeitop., including the 
‘ common da^y. 

I BELLOC^LUR (bellua, handsome; and 
I oculus,an eye: Lot.), in Mineralogy, a pre- 
I clous stone resembling the eye, and for- 
merly on that account supposed to be useful 
I In diseases of that organ. 

BEI/LOW8 (blowan, to blow : Sax.), an 
Instrument or machine for blowing Are, so 
contrived as to draw In ami force out air 
alternately, by enlarging and contracting its 
capacity. It is used with organs and other 
pneumatic instruments, to give them a 
proper supply of air. The air which enters 
the bellows is compressed when they are 
closed, and flows with a velocity pr<»por- 
tioned to the force by which It is com- 
pressed. Bellows of very great power are ^ 
generally called blowing machines. One of ; 
the largest known Is erected at the smithy 


In the ^y»l dockyard at Woolwich ; it Is 
adequate to the supply of airfor forty forge- 
flres. amongst which are several for the 
forging of anchors, &c. 

BELL METAL, an alloy which, for large 
bells. Is composed of 80 per cent, of copper 
and 20 per cent, of tin. 

BEI.-MBTA'LO DI VO'OB (/toi). In Music, 
an expression for a clear and briUlant-toned 
soprano voice. 

BELTS ibalteus, a belt : Lat), or Faboijb, 
in Astronomy, two zones or girdles round 
the planet Jupiter, more lucid than the 
other parts of his body, and terminated by 
parallel straight lines, sometimes broader, 
and sometimes narrower, varying both in 
magnitude and position. 

BELU'UA, the genus of cetaceous mam- 
mals, to which the white whale belongs. 
This whale, which yields good oil, inhabits 
the North Rea, and herds of 40 or 50 may 
sometimes be seen. Its nanal length Is 
from 12 to 18 feet. 

BEL'VEDERB (a fine prospect : ItaL), n 
name given m Italy to the small building'^ 
on the tops of palaces or large house.-, 
which are ascended fur the enjoyment of ;i 
fine prospect and the advantage of a pure 
air. It is the name also of a part of the 
Vatican, where the famous statue of Apollo 
Is placed, and which, on this account, i.s 
called the Apollo Belvedere, 

BEN, or PEN, a Celtic word, slgntfylnp: 
rock or mountain. Ben Nevis, Scotland; 
Pea-y-ghent, Yorkshire; Pen-maen-mawr, 
Wales; and Penzance, Ctomwall ; are ex- 
amples. 

BENCH, In Law, a seat of justice, as the 
Queen’s Bench at Westminster. Also, the 
persons sitting on a bench, as a bendx of 

BENOH'ERS, a body of barristers, for- 
mally styled Masters of the Bench, in whom 
the management of each inn of court is 
vested. It Is a self-elected body, and by It 
I cAlls to the bar are made. The benchers 
have also the power of disharriug any bar- 
rister whose conduct may appear to them to 
deserve such a punishment. 

BEND (IrnidaUfto make crooked : Sax.), in 
Heraldry, one of the ten honourable ordlna- 
j rlea, drawn from the dexter or tight cot- ; 
i tier, at the top of the escutcheon, to the 
I sinister base, or left comer, at the bottom. 

It is supposed to represent a shoulder-belt, I 
I or scarf, and to show the bearer to ho i 
■ valiant In war. It is sometimes called a j 
hnidrdexter, to distinguish It from the bend- 
Sinister, which is drawn from the left side 
of the shield to the right, and signifies llle- i 

j gltlmacy. Bbhtds, of a ship, are the 

I strongest and thickest planks in her sides, 

' and are reckoned from the water, first, 
second, or third bend. They have the 
beams, knees, and foot-hooks bolted to 
them, and are the chief strength of the 
ship’s Bides. 

BEND'ING (same deriv.). In Bearoanship, 
the tying of two ropes or cables together : 

' thus, to * bend the cable/ is to make it fast 
to the ring of the anchor ; to * bend the sail, 

! is to make It fast to the yard. 

BEND'LET (a dim. of bend). In Heraldry 
a little bend wblcb is only half breadth. j 
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BBNEDlCmNBB, h celebrated order of which Is much used In France, under the 
monks, who profess to follow the rules of title of latt virginal ; an4 the gum is aprln- 
St. Benedict. They wear a loose black gown dpal ingredient of court plaster, and ol 

with large white sleeves, and on the head paregoric elixir. The Benzoin of the che* 

a cowl ending in a point. They are also mists is a product obtained on distilling 
I called blaeJk jfiars. bltteralmond-ollwlth lime and oxide of iron, 

i ! BBN'BFIOB (bene/ldum : Lath «n eccle- BBR'BERIS, in Botany, a genus of shrubs 
I ; slastical living, particularly a rectory and a including the B. vulgaris, the Barberry 
\ vicarage. Bishoprics, deaneries, and pre- tree, a shrub rising to eight or ten feet 
I bendarles are usually styled dignities. In high, well known as an ornament In our 
I the middle ages the popes assumed feudal gardens. The leaves have a grateful acid 
rights with reference to ecclesiastical pa- taste ; the flowers at a distance yield a plea- 
tronage. The assumption of these aroused sant smell, but very near they are rather 
I tlie Jealousy of princes, and was one of the offensive. The berries are so very acid that 
circumstances which led to the Reformation, the birds seldom touch them; they are 

I BENEFIT OF CLER'GY, a privilege, used in this country as pickles and pre- 

I I originating in a superstitious regard for serves. The roots of the sliruh boiled in 
! I the church, by which the clergy were either lye give a fine yellow, which is used in Po- 
i 1 partially or wholly exempted from the ju- land for dyeing leather; the bark, with the 

1 risdlctlon of lay tribunals. It extended in aid of alum, Is used for the same i)urpo8e. 
i England only to the c-ase of capital felony, BERGAMOT', or BERGAMOITB (Fr.), 

] and was intended to apply to none but an essential oil obtained from the rind of 
ji clerical felons. But, by the laws of England, a citron, the Citrus bergamium. It is used 
I everyone who could read was considered to in perfumery. I 

I be a clerk, so that, when the rudiments BER'LIN, a kind of chariot, supposed to | 
I of learning came to he diffused, almost have obtained Its name from the Prussian I 
j every person became entitled to this prlvl- / capital, where it was first made. 

' I lege. Clerks In orders were by It discharged / BERME, In Portlflcarlon, a space ui i 
I on the felonies to which It was applicable, I ground left between the rampart and the 1 
i; with no other punishment than forfeiture I moat or fosse, designed to receive the ruins 
I of goods, and might claim the privilege as of the rampart, and prevent the earth from 
I often as they chose. Laymen were only al- lUllngthe fosse. 

; lowed to claim their clergy once. Bythesta- BBR'NARDINES, an order of monks, 
j tuteof 7 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 28, it was decreed founded by Robert, abbot of Molcme, and 
that ‘ benefit of clergy, witli respect to per- reformed by St. Bernard. They wear a 
; sons convicted of felony, shall be abolished.* white robe with a black scapulary, and when 
1 BB'NK PLA'OITO (/lal.), In Music, a term they officiate they are clad In a large white 
j denoting that the performer is to exercise gown with great sleeves, and a hood of the 
I Ills own taste. same colour. 

i BEN'ZINE, or BEN'ZOLE, a liquid hydro- BER'RY (berig, from beran, to bear : Sax.), 
i carbon, which at 32^ F. forms a white crys- the popular term for a succulent pulpy fruit, 
talline mass. It may be obtained by containing several seeds or granules, as the 
distilling benzoic acid with lime, but Its gooseberry, &c. It Is the bacca of botanists, 
chief source Is coal tar. Having a strong BERTH, any situation or place where a 
affinity for fats it Is employed to remove vessel lies, either at anchor or In a wharf. 

grease spots from clothes, &c. An apartment In a ship whore a number 

BSN'ZOIO ACID, a CA)mbination of the of officers or men mess or reside. Also, 

compound radical called benzoyl and oiy- the box or place for sleeping at the sides of 
gen, principally obtained from gura-benzoln a cabin, or the place for a hammock.-. 
by sublimation. It Is a solid In the form of BER'YL {berulloa; Or.), In Mlneralolb’, tlio 
thin plates or feathery crystals, and it name of a class of crystallized minerals, to 
forms salts with the alkalis and some of which the Bmkrald and the precious beryl 
the metals. belong. They contain about 68 per cent, of | 

BEN'ZOIN or BEN'.IAMIN, a dry solid silica, the rest being chiefly composed of i 
vegetable substance, a combination of ben- alumina and glucina. Common beryl Is of I 
zoic add and a resin, of a fragrant smell, a light green colour, and found In the East i 
and produced by an Incision In the Sty- Indies, Brazil, Peru, Siberia,* &c. It l.s 
rax. Benzoin, nat. orU. Styracasecn an Indian crystallized In slx-slded prisms, which are 
tree. It Is brought from the East Indies, either perfect or truncated on the edges and 
particularly from Siam and the Islanda angles. It Is nearly as hard as the topaz ; 
of Java and Sumatra, In masses of va- can scarcely be melted without the addition 
rlous sizes, composed of small granules of some other substance, but with borax 
of a whitish or yellowish colour, with a fuses easily. It becomes electrical by rub- 
imrple cast on the surface. It is very in- bing, and Is found In primitive rocks, 
i fiammable, and diffuses a fragrant smell accompanied with (luartz, felspar, garnet, 
whllebumlng, or when rubbed In the hand, mica, and topaz. — A beautiful seargreen 
When the bi^nzoln tree Is six years old, the colour for the use of artists Is also prepared 
natives cut 1 1 in several places in an oblique under this name. 

direction, and the benzoin flows out in the BER'YL-CRYSTAL, a species of crystal, 
form of a balsamic juice, having a pungent which, after a certain kind of prayer termed 
taste and an agreeable odour. Benzoin was a coR, was supposed to have the power of 
formerly very much esteemed as an expeo- showing those who looked Into It the past or 
tnranr, and Is still often employed in itiedi- the future. It was a kind of looking-glass, 
due. A cosmetic is also prepared from It, BETEL, the name of a creeping plant ■ 
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j for two years, and then perish ; their roots 
! ! !iud leaves being: formed the first year, and 
j rhelr fruit the second. 

! I BIFA'RIOTJS (bifarius, twofold : XaU, In 
; ' Botany, denotes that the leaves grow only 
‘ on opposite sides of a branch. 

BIF'ID (bi/ldiis, divided Into two parts : 
from bis, twice; and Jlndo 1 cut; Lat),in 
Botany, an epithet for anything cleft In two. 

BIG'AMY {bis, twice: Lot.; and gamos, 
marriage : Or.), double marriage, or the 
marrying of a second wife or husband 
while the first is alive, which Is felony by 
statute, and the second marriage is abso- 
lutely void. 

BIGA'RIUS {Tjat.,tYmn a two-horsed 
chariot), In Antiquity, the charioteer of a 
two-horsed chariot. Money or medals 
atanipod with this emblem were called 
bipati. 

BIGFM'INATB {bis, twice; and gemino, 

I double : Lat), in Botany, two-forked : 
used of a decom^und leaf having a forked 
petiole, with several leatiets at the end of 
■ each division. 

' BTG'OT, ii person who is obstinately and 
I tmrcJiaonably wedded to a particular prac- 
tice or opinion ; or one who is illiberally 
attached to any form or system of belief. 

BIJU'GOUR {bijxigiis, yoked two together ; 
from bis, twice; and a yoke : Lat,), 

In Botany, composed of two pairs of any- 
iiiing. Thus, leaves pinnated with two 
pairs of leaflets. 

BILA'BIATK (bis, twice; and labium, a 
lip ; Lat), In Botany, two-11 pped ; an epithet 
for the corolla and perianth. 

BILACIN'IATE (bis, twice; and lacinia, 
a lappet : Lat.), a term In Botany applied to 
a l('af when tho margin is cut Into two 
-segments, 

BIEAM'ELLATE (ins, twice : and lamella, 
a plate: Lat.), a term in Botany, used to 
lienore tliat the part is of the form of a 
llaticncd spliere longitudinally billd. 

BlL'ANDRll (bilandre : Fr.), a small mer- 
! chant vessel with two masts, rigged in a 
; vieculiar manner, liut now rarely used. 

1 BILAT/ERAXj (bis, twice; and latus, a 
side: Lat), In a general sen.se, denotes 
something with two sides. Hence, bilateral 
cognation Is kinsliip both ))>• tlm failier’s 
and mother’s sldi'.. 

BIL'BOKS, a punUbmont at sen. answer- 
ing to the stocks on land. The ofionderls 
laid in irons, which are more or less 
ponderous, according to the (luality of the 
offence of which he is guilty. 

BILE (bills: ayeliowish-green fluid, I 

secreted by the liver, part of which is accu- 
tiuilated in the gall-bladder, and the rest is j 
convej'ed through a canal into the duodo- 
i num, where it helps to convert the chyme ! 

Intochyle. The bile is properly of two kinds, I 
! which are distinguished by the names of | 
cystic and hepatic. The hepatic bile is thin, 
almost insipid, and scarcely coloured ; the 
i-t/atic bile is thicker, more coloured, and 
v('ry bitter. The use of the bile is toatteiui- 
Hte the chyle, to mix the oleaginous parts 
of the blood with the aqueous, to stimulate 
the intestines, and In part to change the 
»cld of the chyle. 

j BIT/IARY CAL'CULl, or gallstones, con- 


cretions formed in the gall blaAder* or btlfi 
ducts 

BIL'IARY DUOTS (dttrftM, a odhdnetlngt ! 
Lat), In Anatomy, small canals which con- 
vey the bile out of the liver Into thehepatlo 
duct, which is formed by the blending of 
these canals Into one trunk. 

BILINGUAL (bis, twice; and lingua, a 
tongue : Lat), that which Is written In two 
I languages. The Inscription on the Rosetta 
Stone is bilingual, being In Greek and ! 
Egyptian, the latter being copied In the 
different characters. * 

BILL (bille, to write In a list : Sax.), an 
account of goods sold, with their prices and 

total cost. A BILL OF BXOHABOB Is an 

order drawn on a person, requesting him to 
pay money to some person assigned by tho | 
drawer, or to his order. In consideration of 
value received. The person who draws the 
bill Is called the drawer; the person to 
whom the request or demand Is made. Is 
called the drawee, or acceptor, after he has 
accepted it ; and the person to whom the 
money is directed to bo paid, is called the 
payee. Ruch a bill is frequently called a 
draft Bills of exchange are very exten- 
sively used in carrying oat mercantile | 
transactions, and a large body of law has 

grown up respecting them. A bill op ' 

ENTRY is a wri tten account of goods entered 
at the custom-house, whether imported or 

intended for exportation. A bill of ; 

LADING is a written .account of goods 
shipped by any person on l)oard of a vessel, : 
signed by the master of tho vessel, who j 
acknowledges the receipt of the goods, and 
promises to deliver them safe at tlie place 
directed. A bill of paroblb is an ac- 

count, given by the seller to the buyer, <‘f 
the several articles purchased, with tho 

price of each. Bill of sai^e, In Law, 

an instrument in writing, by which the 
transfer of mf)vab]e8 is effected. It may 
be either absolute or conditional. In the 
latter case it Is usually a kind of mort- 
gage given to secure payment of a debt, 
or repayment of a loan. To bo valid against 
other creditors, a bill of sale must be re- 
gistered within twenty-one days Irom the 
making thereof. If the goods assigncHl 
i>y a registered or unregistered bill of sale 
sliould continue In the possession of the 
original owner, they will, upon his bank- 
ruptcy, pass to the assignees for the general 

benefit of the creditors, A bill of 

iiKALTu is a certificate, sigffed by the pr(>- 
per authorities, given to masters of ships 
leaving ports suspected of being Infected 
with particular diseases. It Is of three 
kinds, clean, foul, and infected: each states 

the condition of tlie ship on sailing. Bill 

OF Rights, the declaration delivered by tiie 
two hou.ses of parliament to the prince of 
Orange, February 13, 1688, on his accession 
to the throne, stating what acts of James IL 
were illegal, and asserting the rights and 
privileges of the people. Bill, In parlia- 

ment, an instrument drawn up by any 
member, and presented to parliament for J 
its approbation or rejection. Should it be I 
passed into a law, It then becomes an act of { 

parliament. Bill of bxobptions ; at a i 

trial at nt.-^i priii.s, if the judge is thought to j 
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linake a mistake In the law, counsel ntay 
E^er bis objections to the judge’s ruling, 
bnd Tcqnire him to sign n bill of erceptlona, 
^hlcli may be afterwards argued before a 
Court of Error. 

BILLS OF MORTA'LITY, animal regis- 
ters of the deaths and burials which for- 
merly took place in and near London. These 
bills were first coinuienced In 15D2, during 
the period of a great pestilence, when they 
Included 109 parishes, but were not kept 
regularly until 1603. The ages at whl<-h 
deatltfi occur were not Inserted until 1723 . 

Bl'NAKY ARITH'METIO (binaire : Fr. ; 
from bmuH, by twos ; Lat.), that in which 
two figures or characters, viz. 1 and 0, only, 
are used; the cipher multiplying every- 
thing by 2, as in the common arithmetic 
by 10: thus, 1 Is l, 10 Is 2, 11 fs 3, 100 is 
4, 101 Is 6, 110 Is 6, 111 Is 7, 1000 is 8, 1001 
is 9, 1010 is 10 ; being founded on the saiiio 
principles as common arithmetic. This j 
species of arithmetic was invented by Lell>- 
nitz, who asserts that It Is more expeditious 
than common arithmetic Indlsc^overlngtlie [ 
properties of numbers, and in extensive 

tabular calculations. Bjnaht Stars, two 

stars revolving about each other in regular 
orbits. They are to be diattugulshed from 
double stars which may be only optically 
so. Upwards of a hundred binary systems 
have beeu discovered. [See Stabs.] 

BIN'NACLK, or OIT'TACLE {habitaclc, 

II small dwelling : Fr.), a wooden case, con- 
taining the steoritg compass on board a 
Bbip. It Is fixed near the tiller or wheel, 
and Is lighted at night. 

BINOG'ULAll (bis, twice ; and oculus, an 
eye : Lot.), capable of being used by both 

eyes at once BinoculauTblescopr, a 

kind of dioptric telescope fitted with two 
tubes, joined In such u manner that one 
may see a distant object with both eyes at 
tbesamc time. Opera glasses are frequently 

made In this form. Binooulae Miceo- 

BCOPB, an In^rument with a tube for each 
eye, employed to obtain stereoscopic views 
of magnified objects. Several plans have 
been contrived, but that which has beeu 
most Bfiicessfully carried out In this country 
Is Mr. Wenham’s. A small prism Is Intro- 
duced immediately above the object-glass. 
One half of the rays from the object take 
the usual course, whilst the other half are 
reflected by the prism Into the second 
tube. 

BINO^IAlk (bU, twice ; and nmu&ii, a 
name; LaL), a term In Algebra for any 
quantity consisting of two names or terms, 
connected together by the sign + or ~. 
Thus a-Hi> and 8-3 are binomials, one 
sonsfstlng of the sum, and the other of the 
atfference of two quantities. 

BIOG'RAPHY (bioB, life ; and grapho, I 
write : Or.), the story of an Individual’s life. 
ViThen written by himself It la ati auto- 
biography (atUos, himself : ^r.). 

BIOL'OQT (trios, life ; logos, a discourse : 
f?r.),that branch of scientific enquiry which 
is concerned with the nature and relations 
Df living bodies. The discovery of the laws 
by which the beings of the organic world 
u*e governed Is the object In view. 

BIPARTITE (bU, twice; and partittu. 


[bishui- 

divided: Lot.), an epithet for anything 
divided Into two parts. 

BIQUAD'IIATE (bU, twice; and gum- 
ratus, squared : LaL), In Algebra, an obso- 
lete term for the square of the square. 
16 is the biquadratic power of 2 ; for 2X2 
is 4, and 4 x 4 is equal to 16. The biqua- 
dratic of a number Is the square root 
of its square root : thus the biquadratic root 
of 81 Is 3; for the squ.aro root of 81 Is 9, and 
the square root of 9 Is 3. A biquadratic 
equation Is an equation where the unknown 
quantity of one of the terms has four di- 
mensions. A biquadratic parabola, in 

Geometry, is a curve line of the third order, 
having two infinite legs tending the same 
way. 

BIQUIN'TILE (bis, twice; and guintilis, 
the fifth ; LaL), in Astronomy, an aspect of 
tlie planets, when they are distant from 
each other by twice the fifth part of a great 
circle, that Is, 144 degrees. 

BIRDS. [See OENiTBOnooY.] 

BIRD'-BOLT (bolia, a missile; Or.), a 
small arrow with three heads, which whs 
discharged at birds from a cross-bow. The 
bird-bolt is still used as a bearing in coat 
armour. 

BIRD'LIJME (iSoa;.), a glutinous substance , 
made of the bark of holly, which Is spread 
on the twigs of trees to catch birds. 

BIRDS’-NEST, Edible, the nest of the 
Ilirundo esculmia or Indian swallow, a 
Olilnese delicacy used In soups. Vast num- 
bers of these birds are seen oji the sea- 
coasts of China, at certain seasons of the 
year: they leave the inland country at 
their breeding time, to build in the rocks 
on the coast. At one time it was thought 
that sea-weed furnished them wltli the 
matter of the nests; but It is now known 
that It is secreted by the birds themselves. 
The nests are of a hemispherical figure, of 
the size of a goose’s egg, and in substance 
much resemble isinglass. They are es- 
teemed a great luxury, and sell at a Iiigh 
price. [See Swallow.] 

BISH'OP (biscop: Sax.; from episcopos, 
an overseer ; Gr.), a prelate, or person (“on- 
secriited for the spiritual government of a 
diocese. In Great Britain, bishops are no- 
minated ]»y the sovereign, who, upon re- 
quest of the dean and chapter for leave to 
elect a bishop, sends a cong^ ttilire, or 
llcenc/e to elect, with a letter mlssl ve, nomi- 
nating the person whom he would have 
chosen. This recommendation Is equivalent 
to a command ; it cannot he neglected 
without Incurring a preemunire. The elec- 
tion by the chapter must be made within 
twelve days, or the king has a right to ap- 
point whom he pleases. The jurisdiction 
of a biBhop of tlie Oburch of England con- 
sists In collating benefices, granting insti- 
tutions, commanding Inductions, taking 
care qf the profits of vacant benefices for 
the use of the successors, consecrating 
churches and chai>els, ordaining priests and 
deacons, confirming after baptism, &c. ; 
these functions depend upon the eccieslas- 
tlcal law. A bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land, with an English diocese, is a peer ol 
the realm (except in the case of the bishop 
last appointed), and he has a seat in the 
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House of Lords by virtue Of a barony 
which he Is supposed to have. Ho Is styled 
‘Right Reverend Father In God/ and ad- 
dressed as * My Lord.* 

BISHOPS COURT, an ecclesiastical court 
tn each diocese, the judge of which Is the 
bishop’s chancellor, who decides by the 
civil and canon law ; and If the diocese la 
large, he has his commissaries In distant 
parts, who hold what are called consistory 
courts, for matters limited to them by their 
commission, 

mS'MUTH {Gtfrm.), one of the metals, of 
a reddish or yellowlsh-whlte colour, and a 
crystalline structure. It Is moderately 
hard, and so brittle that It not only breaks 
into pieces under the strokes of the ham- 
mer, but may even be beat Into powder. 

1 Tt melts at about 500° F. When strongly 
1 heated. It volatilizes, and at a higher tem- 
[ perature bums with a blue flame. Its 
j specifle gravity Is 0 0. Bismuth Is more 
, commonly found In a native state than any 
other metal. Most metallic sub8tnnc<*8 
j unite v/lth bismuth, and are rendered by It 
I j inor(.' fusible than before : hence it is used 
I j in making solder, printer’s types, pewter, 
i fee. An alloy of 8 parts of bismuth, ft or 
I 1 lead, and 8 of tin, melts below the tempera- 
! ture of boiling water, and is known as 
I fusible metal 

j BIS'ON (a buffalo : Or.), In Zkiology, the 
I Bison Americanus, often erroneously 
j termed the buffalo. It has short black 
I honis, very wide at the base; and on the 
I shoulders Is a large hunon, consisimg of a 
fleshy substance, which, with the head, is 
covered with a long undulated fleece, di- 
vided into locks. In winter, the whole 
I body Is covered in this manner ; but In 
j Hiuumer, the hind part of the body is naked. 

I The tall Is about a foot long, with a tuft of 
hair at the end. The fore parts of the body 
! ! nve very thick and strong; but the hind 
I * parts are slender and weak. The bison 
I inhabits the Interior of North America, 

1 and congregates In vast herds on the 
jvralries. It Is a congener of the European 
j BOIfASSUS. 

1 i BISSEXTILE from twice; 

‘ 1 and sextus, the sixth ; Lat.), or Lkap- 
VKAR, a year happening every fourth year, 
and every fourth hundredth year, and con- 
sisting of 366 days, on account of the ad- , 
ditlon of a day in the month of February, 
which then consists of 29 days. This day' 
Is added to include the nearly six hours 
whlcli the sun takes up in Ids course, be- 
, Bides the se.*) days allowed for li in other 
years. According to the Roman method 
j I of counting the days of the months, tho 
1 24th of February was called Sexto Calendaa 
I Martil ftbe sixth day before the calends 
' of Marcn); and when the calendar was cor- 
rected by J. Ocesar, the day added every 
j fourth year was Inserted In February ; but 
to prevent Interruption In the order ofl 
: counting the days, the 24th of February was j 
taken twice, the Inserted day being named 
his sexto Oalendas Martil (the second sixth 
day l>efore the calends of March). As the 
year does not consist of quite six hours 
more than 865 days, adding a whole day every 
fourth year woxild gradually cause another 


error, like that removed by the Gregorian 
correction Tsee Oalbnpar]; and to prevent 
this, only the hundredth years wrfbse num- 
bers are divisible by 4, are leap-years. Thus, 
1600 was a leap-year because 16 Is divisible 
by 4 ; 1700, 1800, and 1900 are not leap-years, 
since 17, 18, and 19 are not divisible by 4 ; 
but 2000>vlll be a leap-year, since 20 Is dlvl 
Bible by 4. 

BISTORT, or Snake-weed, a species of 
Polygonum (P. bistm'ta), the roots of which 
afford an astringent decoction, which is i 
variously applied In medicine. * | 

BISTOURY, a small surgical knife of i 
various forms, according to the purpose ! 
for which It Is Intended. i 

BISTRE, or BISTER, a pigment pre- I 
pared from the soot of wood, especially the | 
rootB of beech, ! 

BISUL'PHURBT (bis, twice ; and sulpha- I 
ret). In Chemistry, a sulphuret with a double ! 
proportion of sulphur. 

BIT (hitan, to make an Incision : Ang. i 
Saoe, ; when used for the Iron of the bridle, 
it comes from bite). In Carpentry, a boring [ 
Instrument, so constructed that It may be 

taken out of the handle Also, the iron 

attached to the bridle, which Is put into the ( 
horse’s mouth. l! 

BITT, a sea term for the two upright i 
pieces of timber, with a cross piece, to i 
which the anchor cable, ropes, «Src., are at- i 
tached. i 

BITTERS, preparations from plants con- 1 I 
tainlng bitter principles, such as gentian ! 
Bitters are accounted stomachic and cleans- 
ing, and are considered to assist digestion ; | 
but their frequent use Is Injurious. ! j 

BITTERN, in Ornithology, the English j i 
name of tho Ardea stellaris ; It Is about tlm j 
size of the common heron. Tt baunt.s ! j 
niarfihy places, and feeds at night. During 
the breeding season It makes a loud boom- 
ing noise. It is allied to the storks and 

herons. Bittruh (from Its taste). In tho 

salt works. Is the brine remaining after the 
common salt Is removed. It Is used In tho 
l>rcparat1ou of Epsom salt, the sulphate of 
magm;s1a, and of Olaaber^a salt, the nilphate 
of soda. , 

BIT'THR-SWEET, or Woody Nightshade, \ 
the Solanum Dulcamara of botanists, a 
British wild plant, with narcotic foliage, ! 
and dangerous berries. 

B ITU 'MEN (LaU ; from pitta, pitch : Or.), 
a combustible mineral, which Is greasy to 
the touch, and If Ignited emits a strong 
odour. True bitumen discloses no trac« of 
organic structure, but It was probably de- 
rived from deposits of coal by the action of 
subterranean heat. Asphal turn Is a form of 
bitumen, and mineral caovlehotie, or ^liikstlc 
bitumen. Is another. Mineral tar Is soft bl- I 
tninen, and the liquids petroleum and 
naphtha are essentially the same substancu. | 
BITALVE (bis, twice; and valva, the 
fold of a door : Lot,), an epithet given to I 
molluscs which have two shells like the ! 
oyster and cockle, and also to such seed- 
pods as split In two through their whole I 
length like the pods of the bean and pea. | 
BIY'OUAC, In Military a&lrs, a night* 

I guard, performed by tho whole army, when 
there Is any apprehenalon of danger from 
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the enemy ; or an encampment in the open 
air. • 

BIX'A (Sottth Amer.), in Botau, , a genua 
of plants, nat. or d. Flacourtiacem, Including 
the tree from which the colouring matter 
called AjrifOTTO is obtained. 

BLACK (Plac: Sax.). Nearly all the rays 
which fall on black bodies are ab8orl)ed. In- 
stead of being reflected, hence the sensation i 
of blackness. There are several species of | 
; black used In painting ; as Franlcfort black, i 
' of \^lch there are two sorts, one a natural 1 
( earrh inclining to blue, and the other nuide 
from the lees of wine, &c.., burnt, washed, 
and ground ; lamp black, the smoke of resin, 
i prepared by heating the resin in iron 
i vessels ; ivory black, made of burnt ivory, 
and used in miniatures ; Spanish black, 
made of burnt cork, and first used by tJie 
Spaniards. 

BLACK'-BOOK, a book kept in the exche- 
quer of England, containing a description 
of that court, .ts ottlces, ranks, privileges, 
perquisites, and jurisdiction, with tlie re- 
venues of the crown. In money, grain, and 
cattle. It Is said to have been composed in 

1175, by Gervals of Tilbury. Black- book, 

that com idled by tlio visitors under Henry 
VIII., giving an account of the enonnitfes 
committed In c-on vents. 

ULACK'-CAP, a British song-bird, the 

1 Moiacilla airicapilla, or mock-nightiug.ile ; 
so called from Its black crown. 

BI.APK DEATH, the name given to a 
frightful epidemic, which in the fourteenth 

1 c,eutury swept away <ine quarter of the 
‘ population of the old world within four 
years (1347-1360) ; and in England carried off 
one-half of the inhabitants. Altogether It Is | 
estimated that 25 mlUlnn 8 of persons died. 
It originated In the East, and being attended 

1 with the breaking out of black spots over 
the body, it received the name which stands 
at the head of this article. The tongue and 
, mouth also became black, w’hllst Inflam- 
matory boils appeared In great numbers. 
The pestilence was highly rontagiuus, and 
almost everyone attacked died at farthest 
! in thr«B or four days, and many did not 

I live more than twelve hours. Even dogs, 
c.ats, and other animals fell victims. The 
only king who died of it was Alphonso XI. 

1 of Castllle. Boccaccio, in his ‘ Decameron,' 

1 has given a vivid description of the pesti- 
lence at Florence. 

BLACK L^AD, otherwise called rium- 
I j logo and Ch'aphUs, is a mineral substance, 

1 j composed almost entirely of carbon, with a 
; 1 minute quantity of iron intermixed. It Is 

I { used in making pencils, in funuing a com- 
: ■ position for crucibles, and in covering the 

I I surface of Iron utensils to preserve them 
! j from rust and give them a good appearance. 

It has a dark Iron-black colour, a metallic 
]u8tre,and a thin slaty fracture ; it Is found 

1 in separate loose pieces of a fine grain, 
which are very soft, and leave, as is well 
known, dark traces on paper by friction, 
j It is obtained chiefly in Cumberland, and 
forms a very valuable article of commerce. 

: Recently a large deposit has been found in 

1 Siberia. 

I BLACK'-LBTTER, the old English, or 

1 nodem Gothic characten, introduced into 

1 

England about the middle of the fourteenth 
century ; tlie character generally used In 
manuscripts before the art of printing was 
publicly practised. 

BLACK'-MAIL (maU rent, from an old 
kind of small money, called maille), a cer- 
tain rate of money, corn, or cattle, anciently 
paid, in the north of England, and In Scot- 
land, to certain persons connected with the 
moss-troopers or robbers, to be protected 
by them from pillage. 

BLACK'-THOUN,or Slor-TBRR, the Prtt- 
nu8 spinosa of botanists. It is much used 
for hedges. Its branches being armed with 
sharp strong spines. 

BLAD'DER {blccdr : Aug. Sax.), a thin 
membranous bag In animals, serving as the 
l•occptacIe of some liquid : as the urinary 
liladdor, gall bladder, &c. 

BLANCHIM'ETER (fttowc/JCMr,whlteness : 
Fr. ; and metreo, 1 measure : Qr.), an Instru- 
ment for measuring the bleaching power of 
ciiloride of time, &c. 

BLANCH'ING (blanchir, to whiten : Fr.), 
the art of making anything wliite, as (in 
Cookery) the blanching or peellrjg of al- 
monds, or, as (In Horticulture) the method 
of whitening salads. Blanching money is 
the annealing, boiling, and cleansing It 
when It Is coined. Copper is blanched In 
various ways, so as to make It resemble 
silver. Blanching is also the operation of 
covering Iron plates with a thin coat or 
crust of tin. 

BLANK (b/anc, white : Fr.), n void space 

In any writing or printing. Th<! w'ord Is 
api)lied In various w’ays. usually in the sense 
of destitution, or emptiness. 

BLAN'KET {blancliet: Fr.), a warm wool- 
len stuff, llglit and loosely w'oven; chiefly 

used In bedding. Blankets, a sea term 

for combustibles made of coarse brown 
paper steeped In nitre, dried, and then 
steeped In tallow, resin, and sulphur. They 
are used in flre-plilp«. 

BLANK VERSE, in Poetry, that whlcli Is 
without rhyme. 

BLAST'-FURNACE, a large conical or 
(fuadrangular building, used at Iron work* 
for smelting Iron-stones and ores. The 
outer stack Is composed of stone or brick, 
covering a casing of masonry 14 lnch»*s 
thick, which, when the furnace requires to 
be renewed Inside, c-an be taken down and 
rebuilt without Injuring the outer fabric 

A space of about six inches Is compactly 
rammed with river sand, which is a bad 
conductor of heat. Lastly, there is a coating 
of fire-brick 14 Inches thick. The total 
liefgbt is from 40 to 60 feet. VTben in full 
work it will contain 100 tons of material A 
powerful blast of air Is sent In at several 

1 places through tubes called tuyeres. One of 

1 the greatest Improvements ever made In 
the manufacture of iron was the use of the 
hot blast, the effect of which. In fusing re- 
fractory lumps of cast Iron, was discovered 
by accident about the year 1827. It is evi- 
dent that a large quantity of cold alrthrown 
upon a body at a high temperature roust 
have an enonuous cooling effect. The use 

1 of the hot blast causes a great saving, by 
, allowing the use of coal where coke was 
formerly employed : and refractory ores not 
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formerly smelted can now be profitably 
worked 

I BLAS'TING (blfrtit, to blow : Sox.), among 
I miners, the splitting and tearing up of 
: rooks, &o... by the force of gunpowder. 

I BLA'ZONRY, or BLA'ZONING (blasen, 

, to blow ; Germ.), In Heraldry, the art of ex- 
, pressing In proper terms all that belongs to 
i coats of arms. This term Is used, because 
: the herald blew a trumpet, and called out 
1 tbe arms of a knight, when he entered the 
: lists at a tournament. Blazonry requires a 
knowledge of the points of the shield — 
that Is, the tinctures forming the ground of 
the coat, the chnrges or devices borne on the 
field, and the errfnmn’e*. [See Hrhalduy.J 
1 BLEAOH'ING (bleichen, to bleach : Germ.), 
j the process of whitening linen by exposure 
to the sun and air, or, as is now more 
j usual, by the application of chemical prepa- 
rations, such as chlorine. Cotton la more 
I eaallybleached than linen. Woo! lableaclied 
by the fumes of bumlng sulphur or stilphu- 
rous acid ; also silk and straw, 
j BLEIME, In the Veterinary art, an in- 
, flammatlon arising from extravasated blood 
I between tbe horse’s sole and the bone of 
the foot towards tbe heels. 

BLENDE {hJendan, to mix ; Ang. Sa.r.), in 
Mineralogy, blackjack, a native suljthuret 
of zinc : one of Its ores. 

BLIGHT (blifitan, to allglit: Ang. Nax. 
The term Is specially applicable when It Is 
caused by Insects). A general name for 
various distempers Ineldent to plants, corn, 
fruit-trees, &c. : tbe whole plant sometimes 
perishing by It, and sometimes only the ■ 
leaves and blossoms, which will be scorched i 
and shrivelled up, the rest remaining green 
and flourishing. The chief cause of blights 
seems to be a continued dry easterly wind, 
for several days together, without the inter- 
vention of showers or any morning dew. 
j Another cause of blights in the spring Is 
; sharp hoar frosts, which an' often sne- 
I ceeded by hot sunshine in the daytime: 
this Is the most sudden and certain de- 
stroyer of fruits that Is known, A third 
I kind originates in fungi, whicli attack the 
, leaves or stems of herbaceous and woody 
plants, and more particularly the most 
useful kinds of grain. These are variou.sly 
known to farmers by tbe name of red rust, 
red gum, &c. Another cause consists In 
Insects. 

i BTJ'NDNERR (blind, to stop : Ang. Sax.), 

' I a total privation of sight, arl.slug from an 
! obstruction of the functions of the organs 
! of sight, or from an entire deprivation of 
i them. The causes of blindness are various, 

; proceeding from cataracts, gutta serena, 

I A^c. There are also kinds of periodical blind- 
ness, as a defect of sight In some towards 
night. In others only in the day : the former 
of which Is termed nyctalopia, the latter 
hemeralopia. 

BLINDS (same deriv.), in the Military 
art, a sort of defence made of osiers or 
branches interwoven, and laid across two ' 
rows of stakes about the height of a man, 
and four or five feet asunder: used par- 
ticularly at the heads of trenches, where 
they are extended In front towards the 
; glacis. In order to shelter the workmen, and 


prevent their being overlooked by the 
enemy. The word blinds Is, in fact used to 
denote all preparations which are Intended 
to intercept the view of the enemy * and 
they are, of course, variously constructed, 
according to the situation or means of 

providing them. 

BLI'NDWORM, or 6LOWWORM, the 
Anguis fragilia of naturalists, a harmless 
British reptile, having very small eyes and 
a slow motion. It feeds on worms, snails, 
and Insects, and Is torpid during^ the I 
winter. ; 

BLIS'TER, a pustule In the skin, filled I 

with serum. In Medicine, the plaster or ; 

application that raises a blister, usually i 
made of cantharides, or Spanish files. j 

BLOCK (belican, to shut: Ang. Sax.), a ' 
sea term for a pulley, or series of pulleys, 
mounted In a frame, or shell, and serving 
to facilitate the passage of the ropes. Tbe 
blocks now used lii the navj- are made in 
Portsmouth, by menns of circular saws and 
other m.achinory of most Ingenious con- 
struction, by which the sewral operations 
from the rough timber to the perfect block 
are performed In the coinpletest manner 
possible : the whole being worked by means 
of a steam-engine. The block-making ma- 
chine, as It now exists at Portsmouth dock- 
yard, unites the action of fifteen different 
machines In one— nine for the shell, and 
six for the sheaf ; and ten men do the work j 
of 110 . It makes about 2U sorts and sizes of | 
blocks ; viz. 72 sizes of tli 1 ck block s, 48 of thin i 
blocks, ten of clewline blocks, 20 of sister i 
blocks, 20 of topsail blocks, 24 of fiddle ! 
blocks, and 20 of jack blocks. The machines ! 
make 1420 blocks of different kinds a day. 1 
BLOCKA'DE, In Military affairs, the 
blocking up a place, by posting troops at 
all the avenues leading to It, to keep sup- 
plies of men and I'rovisions from getting I 
into It. and by these means starving It out, j 
without making any regular attack. Dn- , 
like a siege, It does not require trenches. In | 
International Law, It Is the right to exclude I 
neutrals from the ports of an enemy ; but It i 
Is not justifiable unless It can be maintained j 

effectually. To raise a blockade. Is to ; ' 

force blockading troops to retire. | 1 

BLOOD (blut : Germ.), a red fluid clrcu- | 
lating through the arteries, veins, and other 
vessels of animal bodies ; serving for the j 
support of life, and the nourishment of all ' | 
their parts. It is found In the mammalia. 

In birds. In reptiles, and In fishes; but in I 
the last two classes of animals Its temperar ! 
ture Is much lower than In the former, for j 
which reason they are termed cold-blooded. \ 
The average quantity in an adult man is 
about 28 lbs. Blood is of two kinds, arterial , 
and venous : the former being nearly scarlet, 
the latter a dark crimson. The bright red 
colour Is produced by the action of the at- 
mosphere In the lungs ; and the change will 
take place even out of the body. All the 
blood takes Its origin from the chyle, and 
deposits, by degrees, tbe nourishing par- 
ticles requisite to the preservation and 
I growth of the body. When examined with 
' the microscope, blood is seen to consist of : 

1, a transparent fluid, called seruiR, which 
chiefly consists of albumen and fibrin mixed 
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with water ; and i, a great iramber of mi- 
nute d(|tca which make up the red part of 
the blood ; though under the mleruacope 
they are pale and transparent. In most of 
the mammaliat these corpuscles are round 
discs ; in the reptiles they are elliptical. As 
to the circulation of the blood, see Aubiglk 

I and HsaBT. Blood, in Law, the relw- 

I tlonsbip required in descent of lands ; for 
a person must be next and most worthy of ! 
blood In order to inherit his ancestor’s es- 
tatq. A kinsman of the whole blood is one 
who descends from the same couple of an- ! 
j coBtors ; of the half blood, one who descends 
from one of them only. 

BLOOD'-HORSE, one belonging to the 
, breed of horses originally from the Arabian 
I stock, the excellence of which consists In 
I compRctiiess of fliire, that adds to strengtii 
without increasing bulk. 

BLOOD'HODND, a hunting dog, of such 
exquisite scent that it will follow tbo track i 
of men as well as of the lower aninials. 1 1 ] 
is tiie Cnnis sagax of Llnnteua. 

BLOOM, a mass of iron which has under- 
gone the first hammering, called hUrmarii. \ 

BLOW'iNG MAOHI'NES. The carllestniid 
still a very usual form of blowing machine, 
IS some modification of the ordinary’ bellows. 
When a constant blast Is required, a receiver 
for the air, Independent of the mere bellows, 
properly so called, Is required; os in the 
smith’s bellows. A very powerful kind of 
blowing maching consists of a cast-iron 
cylinder like that of a steam-engine, a 
piston, valves, <fec. It acts as a large air- 
pump, the air being drawn from the atmo- 
sphere, and forced to where it is wanted by 
the arrangement of tubes and valves. The 1 
I (an Is another and very convenient form 

I of blowing machine. A wheel, consisting of j 
leaves instead of spokes, is put Into rapid j 

; motion. The air which is drawn Into tlu' 
centre of tbo machine by the vacuum pro- 
duced within It, Is drfv'eu out through an 
aperture made for fho jiurpose, by the tan- 
gential force caused by raidd rotation ; and 
it passes with great velocity through a tube 
luten^d to coriv<‘y it Avhere it is to boused. 

BLOWTU’E, In Cliemlstry and Mine- 
ralogy, a wind apparatus used to Increase 
the heat of a c^iudle or lamp, in Iho same 
manner as a pair of bellows Is employed for 
raising the temperature of a common lire 
or furnace. It is niade of brass; aud its 
most simply form is tliat of a tapering 
tube, about eight Inches in length, and 

I I curved, nearly at right angles, within two 
inches of its smaller extremity, which is 
very slender and has a perfectly round 

j aperture. The use of the blowpipe, both to 
[ the artist for the purpose of enamelling, 
and of softening and soldering small pieces 
of metal, to the glass-blower for making 
j thermometers aud other glass Instruments, 
to tlte chemist aud mineralogist for the 
examination of substances, and Indeed 
i whenever it is required to subject a small 
1 body to a strong beat, is very important. 

BLITB'BEU, the cellularmembrane which 
contains the fat or oil of the whale. It 
varies in thickness from eight to tweut.- 
inches. The oil Is extracted by cutting up ’ 
the blubber and placing It on racks above ; 


casks Into which the ofl dnlns. Eotnetimes 
as many as 100 tona of oil are obtained 

from a single whale, 8 sa-Blubbib, a 

vulgar name for some of the MedtudaoB, 
SKA Jkllibb. 

BLUE (bUu : Qtrm.\ one of the ooloors 
Into which white light Is decompounded 
when refracted through a prism. 1 1 is usu- 
ally considered one of the three primitive 
colours, out of which all others may be 
formed. Blue, as a colour in painting. Is 
distinguished into ultramarino, lormeny 
made from the azure stone called lapis la- 
zuli: Prussian blue, a colour next to ultra- 
marine for beauty ; blue ashes, used in fresco 
i and miniature ; blue verditer, a blue some- 
I what Inclined to a green; and bice, which 
I Is the palest of all the bright blues. In 
[ dyeing, the pnnclpal ingredients for giving 
I a blue colour are indigo snd wood. 

BO'A CANl'NA (caninm, pertaining to a 
dog : Lot..), a snake of South America, of a 
beautiful form, and about four feet long : 
the head of the animal is large and Is fur- 
nished witli long teeth, with which a dan- 
gerous blto can bo inflicted, although It 
does not possess poison fangs. Its colour 
is green with white stripes. 

BO'A CONSTHJC'TOlKcomtfrinpo, I bind 
togetiier ; LaL), the largc’st of the serpents, 
from twenty-five to thirty feet long, very 
ferocious, and so strong thHt, by colling 
Itself round tlie bodies of deer and other 
animals. It breaks tlieir bones ; after which 
It swallows them whole. The true boas are 
from South Anierlca; the large serpents 
lirought Into this country, though calied 
boa constrictors, are generally pythons, of. 
tallied from Asia. 

DOAT'BWAIN, the officer who has the 
bo.ats, sails, anchors, and cables committed 
to his charge, and who directs whatever 
relates to the rigging of a ship. 

BODE, LAW OF, an empirical law, the 
suggestion of which is ascribed to Prof. 
Bode, of Berlin, as to the progressive dis- 
tances of tlie planets from the sun. Taking 
the distance of Mercury from the sun to be i 
4, the distance of Venus may bo repn^sented 
by 7, that Is, 4 plus 3 ; the distance of the 
earth by 10, that is, 4 plus twice 3 ; the dis- 
tance of Mars by IR, that Is, 4 plus 4 times 3, 
and so on. This law of progresslori, how- 
ever, Is not strictly exact in numerical veri- 
fication, and, in the case of Neptune, it is 
strikingly contravened, siuc-o its distance 
from Uranus is hardly more than one-fonrth 
of what this law would make it, J 

BO'DY ibodig: Sax.), in Physics, an ex- j 
tended solid substance, of Itself utterly | 
j pas.sive and Inactive, indifferent either to ; 

motion or rest. Bodies, Uboulak, the 

name of five solids, consisting of the tetra , 
liedron, or pyramid, witli four triangular ( 
faces; the hexahedron, or cube, with six 
square faces; the octahedron, with eight 
faces ; the dodecahedrou, with twelve ; and 
the Icosahedron, with twenty faces. j 

BOG-OUF, oxide of Iron sometimes found j 
at the bottom of peat mosses. | 

BOIL'ING, or Ebullition (ebnllio, I I 
boll up; Lat.), the bubbling up of aiiyfiuld. j 
The term is most commonly applied to that I 
bubbling which happens by the application i 
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>f beat; though that which eaanea iu 
)tber eaae«, as on the mixture of an acid 
md carbonate, is sometimes also dtsttii- 
gmlshed by the same name. Boiling, in 
general. Is occasioned by the dfscltarge of 
sn elastic fluid through that whlcb Is 
to boil ; and the appearance is the satiie 
whether it Is common air, carbonic add, or 
steam that passes through the fluid. Tlie 
boiling of water is occasioned by the lower- 
most particles l>elng rarefled luto vai>our on 
account of the vicinity of the bottom of 
the containing ressei to fire. Being greatly 
Inferior in speclflc gravity to the surround- 
ing fluid on acronnt of this rarefaction, 
they ascend with great velodry, and.agirat- 
Ing the body of water In tlielr ascent, give 
it the tumultnons motion called boiling. 
Every liquid has a fixed point at which boil- 
ing commences, and this Is called the boil- j 
i?iff point. Thus water. In ordinary clrcum- 
Rtances, begins to boll at tho temperature j 
of 2\f°. After allquid has l>egun to boll, 
it will not become hotter; for although a 
stronger heat maltes all liquids boll morel 
rapidly, yet it does not Increase their tom- ' 
perature, the additional heat being required j 
t<» raise the extra quantity of vapour to the 
same temperature as that of the fluid from I 
which It ascends : since gases and VR)»our8 I 
ri-qulre a greater amount of heat to keep ' 
them at a given temt>eraturc than fluids or ' 
solld.s. The boiling point of ether is Off 5 ,; 
that of alcohol is 176'^, that of oil of turpen- i 
tine 18 316 ’, and that of mercury eea^^. ' 

BOLE (balos, a lump of earth : Or.), an 
argillaceous earthy mineral, a silicate of 
alumina generally reddened by oxide of iron. 
Boles are soft and unctuous to the toucli ; 
they adhere to the tongue, and by degrees 
melt In the mouth, producing a slight sense 
of astiingency. There is a great variety of 
these earths; which have been found In 
BritotD, on the continent of Eur<*pe, and in 
Iii^a. Tltey are no longer employe<l niedl- 
cinally with us. In Germany a red paint is 
made from bole by calcining it. 

BOLETUS (i/ot. ; from Wiites, a imish- 
room : Or.), In Botany, a genus of fungi, one 
species of which, B. ednlu, is esteemed as a j 
delicate article of food. 1 

BOI/LARDS (bolU, a round body : Oerm,), ' 
large posts set in the ground, on each side : 
of a dock: on docking or undocking ships, ' 
large blocks arc lashed to them ; and 
through these blocks are reeved the trans- 
porting hawsers which are to be brought to 
the capstans. 

BOLO'GNIAB STONE, a eulphaUio/ baryta 
found near Bologna in Italy, which, when 
heated with charcoal, becomes a powerful 
aoter pkoaphorus ; giving out light, after 
having been exposed to the sun’s rays. 

BO'LSTER {jtoUUr, from poUntem, to 
stuff with hair or feathers : Oerm..), a sea 
term, fora piece of timber cut and placed 
for the easement of the cable. 

BOLT, among builders, a strong cylindri- 
cal pin of Iron or some other metal, used as 
a fastening for doors and windows. Bolts 
are generally distinguished into three kinds, 

vis. plate, round, and spring bolts. In 

Gunnery, there arc prise-bolts transom- 
l>olts, traverse bolts, and bra<Tket-boltt». 


In ships, bolts are used tn the sides and 
decks, and have different names, as eye* 
bolts, ring-bolts, cliain-bolta, Ac. * 
BO’LT-HEAD, in Chemistry, a long 
Btrnlght-necked glass vessel for distilla- 
tions, which being fitted to the alembic or 
.•still, is called a receiver, 

BO'LUS iWtos. a lump of earth ; Or.), in 
Medicine, a very largo pill, to l)e swallowed 1 
hole. i 

BOMB (hemhoa, a sound Imitative of the 
sense : Or.), a large shell or ball of cast-iron, 
round and hollow, with a vent to receive a 
fusee, and fllletl with c^^mbustible materials : 
the fusee, which is Inserted In the vent, { 
being set on Are, the laimb is thrown from 
I a mortar, in such a direction a.s to fall Into ' 
a fort, city, or enemy's camp, when it bursts 
with great violence, and often with terrlbh* ! 
effect, blowing into pieces whatever may bi' 
ill its way. At present, it is often made so 
as to exjdode on striking an object. Bombs, 
or, as they are commonly called, swm 
to have been first used as j^art of the regu- 
larmaterlaj of an army, about theyearl634. 

In the wars of the Netherlands. Boun- • 

CHEHT, a chest tilled with bombs, or gun- 
powder only, and placed undergrtmnd. In 
order to effect great destruction when It 
bursts. Bomb KKTcn, a small vessel con- 

structed for thn>wlng bombs inioafurtre-s i 
from the sea. 

BOMBAST' {bombax, an exclamation of 
mock admiration : Or.), in Literary coin po- 
sltion. an inflated style, uy which, in at- 
tempting to raise a low or fnmtilar subject ' 
beyond its rank, the writer seldom fails to j 
be ridiculous. 

BOM'BAX (bom&itfc, a silkworm : Gr.), in ! 
Botany, a genus which includes the silk 
cotton trees, tropical plants of noble as|>eet. 
The seeds are enveloped In cottony fibres, 
but they cannot be made use of for spinning. | 
They are natives of India and America, and 
belong to tbe nat. orA. Stercidiacefe. 

BOM'BAZINB (same deriv.), a fabric, of 
; which the warp Is silk, and the %ceft 
worsted. It Is generally black, and used i 
for mourning. . 

BOM'BYX (frowiftfia;.' Or.), In Entomwogy, j 
the genus which includes the common 
Kll.KWOUM, li. inori. 

liOfiAS'BVS {bonasaoa; Or,), or Aurochs, 
the European bison, the Biaon Bonaetma of 
naturalists, a fierce animal, which Is wild 
In tho Gaurasus and some other parts 0 / 1 
Europe. *' I 

BOND (Sax.), a legal obligation to perform ; 
a certain condition under the penalty of 

paying a sum of money. Boffu, in Oar- ) 

pentry, the binding of any two pieces ! 
together !>y tenoning, mortising, Ac, In ' 
Masonry, it Is the disposition of stones or 
bricks in a building, so that they are most 

effeocually bound to one another. Bond- 

tnabera are the horixontai timbers bedded 
ill stone or brick walls for strengthening 
them. I 

BONE (ban; Ang. Sax,). The bones are 1 
covered with a thin, strong membrane, I i 
called the periosteum, which has very little I i 
sensibility in a sound stme, but when in- ' 
flamed is extremely sensitive. Bones ars ; 
traversed longitudinally by .Munall canala 1 
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whfcb contain biood-veBsels. The»o are 
known as Haveraiau canals. When a thin 
j section t)f hone la examined under a 
I luloroaoope, many dark sputs are seen 
' with llneariuJiating from them. These are 
called Ictcuna and cantUictUi. The osseous 
substance Is usually arranged In lamln® 
I concentric with the Haversian canals. In 
; I the vertehrata, the middle of the long bones 
I i Is filled with marrow. In some birds tho 
! I bones are hollow. From the analysis of 
' i bones we learn that, although the propor- 
tion ‘of Ingredients varies in different ani- 
mals, the general constituents of bone are 
as follows : 1. Gelutiu, obtained by boiling 
! rasped or bruised boues in water ; 2. Oil or 
: fat, sepamble during tho boiling, by rising 
to the top of the water, and when c(»ld 
concreting Into a suet ; 8. Phosphate of 
11 rue, carbonate of lime, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, and fluoride of calcium. Of these 
! ingredients the phosphate of lime exists in 
far the greatest abundance, and it Is this 
which gives bones their solidity. Man has 
2-46 bones— the head and face 63, the trunk 

59, the arms 64, and the lower extremities 

60. That part of anatomy whlcii treats of 
the bout's is called Osteology. 

nONI'TO, aflsh of the tunny genus, grow- 
^ ing to the length of three feet, and found 
in the Atlantic Ocean. It Is ntarked with 
’ I four dark bands on each side, 
i BON'NBT (« cap : iV.), In Fortification, a 
small work composed of two faces, usually 
raised before tltf salient angle of tho 
counterscJirp. 

I BONZE, an Indian priest, who wears a 
cliaplet of beads about Ills neck, and 
carries a staff, having a wooden bird at one 
' end. The iMitixes of Ohlna are the priests 
of the Foil ists, or sects of Pohi; and it Is 
one of their estAbllshod tenets, that there 
lire rewards alloted for the righteous, and 
1 punishments for the wicked, In the other 
! World ; and that there are various mansions, 

1 ill which the souls of men will reside, ac- 
, 1 I'ordlng to their different degrees of merit. 

I Tlie number of bonzes In Clilua Is estimated 
! at fifty thousand, and they are represented 
I as idlonissolute men. They profess celibacy, 

I reside in monasteries, perform penances, 

1 practise rigorous mortifications, and wear 
i lung coarse gowns bound with cords, like 
I the Franciscans. 

j noO'BT, a species of gannet cajmmon on 
the coast of South America, so called from 
I its stupid hiffilts. Like the Solan goose, it 
belongs to the genus SiUa. 

BOOK {boc : Aftg. Sax.), a literary com- 
position, designed to communicate some- 
thing which the autlior has invented, ex- 
perienced, or collected, to the public; 
being printed, liound in a volume, and 

published for that purpose. Plau^s of 

lead and copper, the bark of trees, iiricks, 
stone, and wood, were among tli© first ma- 
terials employed to engrave such things 
upon as men were desirous of transmitting 
to posterity. Joseplms speaks of two co- 
lumns. the one of stone, the other of brick, 
on which the children of Seth wrote their 
inventions and astronomical discxivories : 
Porphyry makes mention of some pillars, 
preserved in Crete, on wlilcli tlie ceremonies 


practised by the Oorybantes In their sacii- 
flees were recorded t Hesiod’s works were 
originally written upon tables of lead, and 
deposited In the temple of the Muses, In 
Boeotia ; the ten commandments, delivered 
to Moses, were written upon stone ; and 
Solon's laws upon wooden planks. Tables 
of wood, box, and Ivory, were common 
among the ancients ; when of wood, they ! 
were fretjuentiy covered with wax, that ' 
people might write on them with more ease, 
or blot out what they had written. The 
leaves of the palm-tree were afterwards i 
used Instead of wooden planks, and the : 
finest and thinnest part of the bark of such I 
trees as the lime, the ash, the maple, and 
the elm ; and hence comes the word, liber, ' 
as applied to the inner bark of the trees, j 
As these barks were rolled up, that they 
might be removed with greater ease, each j 
roll was called voluinen, a volume ; a name ! 
afterwardb given to similar rolls of piii»er I 
or parchment. j 

BOOK'-BINDING, a very Ingenious art, by 
which printed sheets are folded, gathered, I 
pressed, sewed together, shielded with mill- ' 
lioards, and covered with leather or cloth, 
which Is lettered, and ornamented iiy the 
use of leaf gold and gliding tools. 

BOOK'-KEEPING, the art of registering 
mercantile transactions for reference, state- I 
ment, and balance ; all of which must be (“o i 
clearly done, that the true state of every ! 
part, and of the whole, may be easil\- ami 
distinctly known. 

BOOM (a tree: Dut.), a sea term, for a 
long juile extending along the bottoms of 
particular sails, as the jib-boom, and etini- 

ding-mil-boom. The boom of a harbour is 

a strong iron chain thrown across it, to pre- 
vent the entrance of an enemy ; and a Jtre- 
boom is a strong pole thrown out from a ship 
to prevent the approach of fire-ships, &o. 

BOO'MERANG, a wooden weapon used 
by the natives of Australia, In whose hands 
It performs marvellous feats, though in 
those of a European it is Inert and intract- 
able. 

BOOTES (bcOtea, a herdsman ; from bous, 
au ox ; Gr.), a northern constellation ci*n- 
rainlng Arctunis and 64 other stars. It is 
also known as Charles’s Wain. 

BORA'CIC ACID, in Its native state, ex- 
ists in several small lakes in Italy, and in 
certain hot springs, from whose waters It 
Is deposited by natural evaporation. Ir is 
also obtained from the mineral called borax. 
The acid, when separated, appears in the 
form of a white, scaly, glittering substance, i 
with hcxahedral scales, soft and unctuous ! 
to the touch. Its taste is bitterish, with a 
slight degree of acidity. It is soluble in 1 
nlcoliol. which It causes to burn, when set 
on fire, with a green fiame surrounded with 
a white one. Boraclc acid was discovered 
by Sir Humphry Davy to be a compound of 
a peculiar base, which he called b^on, and 
oxygen. i 

BO'UAOITK (from boron), in Mineralogy, j 
a native borate of magnesia ; it is generally ' 
of a culdc form, and is remarkable for Its i 
electrical proiiertles. ! 

BO'liAX, borate of soda, a native salt 
found In certain waters, and discovered In 
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! ttaem by Its brscklsb and bitter taste; 
i readily separable from them by eraiHiratlon. 

; and appearing, on a careful solution and 
i evaporation, In transparent rrystala It Is 
! chiefly obtained from Tuscany, where It ' 
' Issues from the earth combined with steam. 1 
It is also found In Thibet and China, and 
hniM>rted to this country under the name 
j of tiiical, Peru supplies a native borate of 
j lime, fnira which It is also obtained. Borax 
I makes no effervescenre either with acids or 
1 alkalis; and, when heated, the water of 
' crystaJllzallon being driven off. what is 
1 railed glaes af borax reniaina Its use in 
I soldering gold and oil»er metals is well 
I, known. It Is employed In metallurgy as a 
I flux, and in remelting the small masses of 
I gold .and silver that are the produce of 
I assays! ; by rubbing it over the vessels In 
I which these are to be fused, It fills up ail 
I their small cavities, and leaves not the 
I , leaj»t roughness on the surface to retain 
i ’ any of the melted metal. It la uaed by 
j dyers to give a gloss to silks; and It is 
. ‘ also employed both as a cosmetic and as a ; 
I medicine. 1 

I , UOK'DCRE [border, to edge : Pr.), in , 
, j Heraldry, au edging on the slileld, liaving i 
' a width of about oiu'-flfth of the field ; , 
' serving as a dlfferenre in a coat of arms, to 
distinguish families of the same name, or 
IKirsnns l>earlng the same c<»at. 

IlOUE, atldal phenomenon, occurring in , 
! some rivers that fall liiio estuaries. It is , 
seen at spring tides as a violent rush of 
water up the stream, attended with much , 
noise. The Severn, Trent, and Wye are : 
, subject Uj iMires ; but the most remark:d»le I 
■ cxliibitlon of the phenomenon occurs at the , 
' moutlis of the Oanges and Bruhmapijotra. I 
■ BO'RIN’ft, In Mineralogy, a kind of cir- ■ 
< iilar cutting, or a method of piercing the ; 
; earth ndth scooping Irons, which, w'hen I 
1 drawn out, bring with them samples of the i 
I different stnita through widch tlicy have ] 
' passed By this means the veins of ore or I 
• coal may be discovered without t»penlng a ■ 

' mine, Boring for water has lH>en very' \ 

successfully practised of late, [See Artb- 
; SJAJJ Wells,] 

BO'llON, an elementary substance, the ] 
. base of boraclr arid. It is dark olive- j 
, Cidoured, and n iiD-i-conductor «)f eleetri- 1 
i city ; Is inj^oluble In water, and infiisllde. 

I Heated to redness. It burns intobomcicscld. 

; ' BOR'OUOH (bitrg, an enclosed place ; Sax.). 

I ‘ This word originally denoted a fort I fled city 
} or town ; but at present it Is applied to a 
1 town or village which pijssosses certain nni- 
' nlclpal institutions, or the privilege of 
, ' sending burgesses or reftresentatlves to 
i ; parliament. By the regulations of the Mu- 
i uiclpal Reforni Act, the (•oriK)ratlon of a 
borougli consists of the mayor, aldermen, 
j and councillors, who form the council of 
the iairough. The burgesses of the Irorough 
annually elect one-third of the whole nuin- 
licr of couiK'Ulors, and every third year 
there la an election of the aldermen to fill 
the place of th(»se retiring, namely, one-half 
of the total number. The maytir is ajinually 
{ chosen by the aldermen and councillors, 

I li^id he must bo one of them. BoROUOil 

[ Bkolihk Is a customary Inheritance of 


lands or tenements, in certain parts of Sng^ 
land, by which they descend tottas youngest 
instead of the eldest son, or. If the owner 
leaves no son, to the youngest brother. 
The custom goes with the land, and cannot 
be altered by any limitation of the parties. 

BORSEL'LA, an Instrument with which 
glass-makers contract or extend their 
glasses at plea.sure. 

BORS'HOLDER {borough holder* or bo- 
rough’s elder), among the Anglo-Saxons, 
one of the lowe*^t magi.strstes, whose au- 
thority extended over only one tithing, or 
Community of almut ten fumiUea. 

BOS (an ox : Joif.), In Zimlogy, a genns of 
ruminating quadrujieds (ileetd/e), including 
our common domesticated cattle. 

BOS'SAHE (bosse, anything swollen out: 
/■v ), in Architecture, a term used for any 
stone that has a projecture, and is laid 
rough In a hullding, to be afterwards carved 
Into mouldings, c;iplialw, coats of amis, Jkc. 

Bokkaok is also the name for what is 

otherwise called rustic tsark, which consists 
of stones that seem to project beyond the 
level of the building, by reason of Inden- 
tures or channels left In the joinings. It is 
U!«ed chiefly In the comers of edifices, form- 
ing what are tliere cnlled rtisiic q^ioins. 

HOT' ANY {botanf, an herb: Or.), that 
branch of natural history which treats of 
plants. It Is divisible into : I, Rtructurnl 
Botany, Organography, or Vegetable Ana- 
tom), which has ref ertM' CO to the parts of 
which plants are composed. J. Physiologi- 
cal Botany, which has reference to the pro- 
c<’sses carried on by living plants. .3. 
temuticnl Botany, or Taxonomy, In which 
the relations of plants to one another are 
coiihlilered with a view to their arrange- 
ment Slid classiflcailon. Under the flr^t 
the eleiiientar)' organs or vegetable tissues 
are 8tu<lh*d. All iilaius originate Ir, and In 
their simplest state wbfdly consist of, 
minute venhies called cells, which are 
fonued of an elastic meml»r«no conijmsed 
of cellulose. This is a compound of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. The tlshuos com- 
posed of It, for example the arc 

ternu-d cellular or parcnchyiuaroua. Cells 
are usually round or oval, but they are 
gonietjiiies prlsmaMtyil, stellate, and other 
siiapes. The other elementary ll.ssue of 
pliuit.H is called Vascular, and consists of 
lubes much longer than wide. These arc 
probably elalioraied out of fells. Woody 
fibre or llguetma tlsKue Is an instance 
such tubes or elongated cells with thick- 
ened walls and poinU'd enda All the ves- 
sels and channels through which fluids 
flow arc composed of vascular tissue vari- 
ously arranged. All the organs of plants 
are formed out of thene two tissues. Of 
the form and srnicture of the rm)r., steins, 
and leaves, we have no space to siieak here, 
and must refer the reader to treatises on 
botany, and to the articles Root, ariual 
ROOTS, K.NDOORaH, EXOORKB, LEAK. 
It may, liowever. be mentioned that bota- 
nists as-ign the term phyUotaxia to the 
arrangement of the leaves, with reference 
to the stem from which they spring; and 
the term vernation, la applied to the ar- 
rangement of the leaves in th» bud. The 
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correspoTidInff terms anthotaais or infith 1. Jiforumdr^a, pliints liaringr onestftitien. 

rescmcei^and otMivution, are Klveu to the 2. iJiandria two stameua. 

arrangement of the flowers with reference JL Triandria three stamens, ' 

to the axis of the plant, and to the arrange- 4. Tetrandria four stamens. 

ment of the parts of the flower to each 5. Pmtandria five stamens. 

other before It opens. Iteferrlng now to 6. Hexandria six stamens. 

I j he flower, or that part of the plant where 1. Ilejrtandriii seven stamens. 

the productive orgatis arc situate, we may 8. Odandria eight stamens. 

first notice the outer whorl or calyx, usu- 0. JRniuandrUi nine stamens. ^ 

: ally consisting of one or more green leaves. Ui. Decandria ten stamens. ! 

j The bloBBom or corolla is that beautifully 11. Dodecandr'u', from eleven to seventeen ; 

j coloyired part of a flower wliloh principally stamens. j 

! attracts the attention. It is coinp4^sed of 12. leoBondria, many stamens Inserted In ' 

I one or more |>etais, or hlossom leaves. the calyx. | 

I When It consists of one, as In the polyaii- 13. Polyandrin, twenty stamens and up- 
I thus or auricula. It is termed monopctulous; wards, inserted In the receptacle, 

j buf If It Is comiwsed of more than one. It 14. IHdyiuimia, four stamens In one flower, 

I Is said to he polypetaloiis. Sometimes the two longer than the rest. 

1 calyx and corolla are st) l»leiided together 15. Tstradynumia, six stamens, two shorter 
Chat it is not easy to distinguish them, ai in than the rest. 

the lily and lrls,and tlicu the term perianth 16. Monodelphia, the filaments connected In 
is apiilled totim wh()le. Bometinjes neither the form of a tube, 

calyx n(»r corolla Is iH'esent, and the flower 17. Diadelphia, the lilaraents forming two 
is then said to be naked or ucJilumy- parcels. 

deems. If there Is only one Moral enveloi)e, is. Poly adelphia^ i\\o filaments forming se. 
that Is either calyx t)r corolla, the flower is ' vcral parcel.^. 

tcruyrd mijnorhlamydeenis. The sfatnetis are ' lt». Syngenesia, the anthers formed Into a 
slender thread-like buh-tances, placed with- tut>e. 

in the blossom, and surrounding the pistil. 20. C^i/nandria, the stamens united with the , 
They are composed of two parts- i be /Jht- pi.stll. 

j mentor thread, and the ant/ier or tip ; but 21. ifoncrciA, stamens and pistils in separaie 
j the laJter the essential part, as it con-, Mowers, but In one plant. 

talus the pollen, the fructifying principle ; 22. Ibo^’a, stamens and pistils In separate 
, which bursts for^li in the fonrtof a fine! plants. * 

powder. This faliliig upon the stigma 23. stamens and pistils separnfe 

I causes the ovary to produce fertile seed, i In >ome flowers, and united In otlier-*, 


A piBtil consists of titiee parts, tlie germen j either in the same plant, or in two or 
or ovnriinn, the nhre or shaft, and the ilnee different on e», 

sunuult or ; i-ut the second is often 2-1. Cryptognmin, flow'ers Inconspicuous, or j 

wanting. Some Mowers liavi only mio j invisibio to the naked eye. ' 

pistil; others imve two, thr*'e, or more.; TlieOrd«r.«, or suiidlvisions of the classes, 

! The seed-vessel. In the newly opening j from class 1 to 13 Inclusive, are marked by 
flower, Is ciilled the ovary ; l)Ut when it ■ the number of styles or pistils In each 
enlarges It Is termed the seed-vessel. Some j plant ; as ynonogynuu, where there Is but one 
plants have no aptamduge of the kind, and { pistil ; and digynia, trigynia, tetragynia, 

' then the seeds are uncovered, as in the , for two, three, four, or more pistils. In 
: dead nettle. The cup, iiowever, usually ! the 14th class, when the seeds are naked. 

> encloses and retains tiic seeds till tbejr: the term pj/7«/iOsper»iia denotes the order ; i 

' rlitenfcaiid. In the trlho of grasses, this | when contained in a |>erlcarp, oTjj//rt<ij>«rmfu. I 

' oMlee Is geiU'rally jaTforined by what was j In the 15th class, when the MH'ds are con- j 

i iireviously called the hlossom. iVectarics | talned In a slliquo of different sizes, they , 


are those parts in a flower which usually are termed eilig notice, it the pods are long ; i 
contain a sweet nectarious liquor. They and .Whcnhjsfls, if they are short, Theordeis , 
have generally ilie shape of spurs, but the of the lath, I7th, and I8th classes are 


name has ln*on often extended to various marked by the number of stamens In each 
! unusual par^s which have nothing to do plant. The orders of the Syngenesia are j 
! with the secrethm of lioney. The recei>- determlneti by tl»o arrangement of their i 
' tacle Is the seat or base to which the various flowers, and the sex of their florets. The 




divisions of a flower are alllxed. Thu.s, If | orders of the 20th, 2l8t, and 22nd classes are 
I you pull off the cnlyx, the blossom, the distinguished by the nnmtier, &c. of the 
'liftmens, the pistils, ami the seeds or seed- stamens. The two ordei s of the 2.3rd clas.** ' 
lesBcls of a daisy, the body remaining on depend on whether the genera nre mmicB- | 
, the top of the stalk Is the receptacle. cioue or duacums. The last rlas.**. Crypto- | 

I Although the Linua^n system of arrange- gamia, is divided Into Filieett, or ferns; 

' rnent has been abandoned for a natural Afa-an, or mosses; A or sea-weeds; and 
classification, it is too intimately connected the different families of Fungi. Such an 
; with the literature of botany to be altoge- arrangement was evidently too artlflclal to | 
j ther passed over, and we ihereKire give an continue In use after the study of anatomy j 
I outline of It. He divided all known plants and physiology had afforded data for a more 
! Into twenty-four Classeft, distinguishing philosophical clHb&lflcutlon. Many attempts 
j them according to the nuiiiher orsiiuathm have been made at such a classification, bu? 
vt the stamens, filaments, antliers, or male no one has yet been proposed which ha> 
and female flowers In «'iich idant, os fol- met with general acceptance. The follow- 
1 lows Ing may bo taken asoneof the Iwft. Plants 


i 

I 
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j KTO dlTlded into three fimnd deeaes. of 
I which the first contslns the Aco^UdcnM, 

* or thoee which are destitute of seed-lobes. 

I j Sttdi are the plants usually termed crypto- 
i gamie, and they may be separated Into two 
I sab-classes : 1. Those composed entirely of 
; cellnlar tfssne, such as lichens, fungi, and 
, sea-weeda t. Those baring a certain amount 
of vascular tisane along with cellular tis- 
‘ sue, such as ferns and mosses. 

! The second class consists of Monoeoipla- 
donout (tuixtag one seed-lobe) or Bndo- 
genoos plants, the latter term referring to 
the mode in which the wood growa, the ex- 
terior being the hardest part, and there 
l>tiing no true pith. There are three 8u»»- 
rlassea. 1. OlumacMBt the grass tribe. 

, s. Petaloideatt plants with wborled floral en- 
velopes, and leaves with parallel veins, 
Inclnding the orchid, Iris, lily, palm, arum, 
Sind other orders. 3. DietyogeHOit plants 
liiivtng whorled floral envelopes, and leaves 
! with netted veins, including the yam. 

I smilu, &e. The third class is composed of 
; JOcotyledoMUM (having two seed-lobes) or 
! Kxogenous plants. These Increase by addl- 
tions at the outside, the hardest p>irt being 
wlUiin. The sub-classes are: 1. Munochia- 
tnydea, plants with either no flonil enve- 
lope, or one of a single whorl. Here are 
plac^ the tJymaospermfB, plants with naked ■ 
ovules, which are fertilised by the direct i 
application of poUen, without the Interven- 
tion of a stigma, such as the Coniferous 
: tribes, pines, cedars, larches, &c, ; and the 
.iTt^iospemuE, plants with 84^8 contained 
In an ovary, and fertlllaed by pollen acting 
, on a stigma. Here are plaesd numerous 
orders, including the lanrels, begonias, 

' euphorbias, elms, and flgs, as well as the 
\ catkin bearing plants, such as the willow, 
lioplar, birch, plane, beetrh, chestnut, auc 
oak. X Corollifioroe, plants having a calyx 
! and a monopetaluus corolla, which boirs 
; the stamens. A number of important 
orders fall into ibis 8ul>-r]ass, of which the 
salvia, verbena, primrose, convolvulus, and 
: I campanula, may be taken as examples. 3. 

) OcUyeifiorcB, plants having a calyx, and a 
polypetalons corolla, with stamens attached 
' to the calyx. Here, also, are placed many 
, , orders, including those to which the pt‘a 
I and bean, the rose, myrtle, house leek, and 
! carrot l)elong. 4. ThalamiflorcB, plants bav- 
i j lug a calyx and a polypetalons corolla, 

. with stamens which are inserted below the 
! I jilstlL The wator-llly, poppy, geranium. 

‘ 1 nnd all the cruel fermis order rosy l»e cited 
us examples. 

Several important orders of plants are 
' ' noticed in various parts of this work, and 
the reader may consult the articles Aoott- 
; bKDOXa, AOBOOSHS, Bulb, Dioottledons, 

{ MOHOOOTTLBOOVfl, BVDOaKES, BXOOBNS, 
ROOT, and AXKIAL ROOTS. 

; BOTAR'GO, a kind of sausage, made of 
the roe of the mullet : It Is much used on 
the kfediterranean coast as an incentive to 
; drink. i 

BCrmTOLITB (hefrus, a bunch of 
I grapes ; and {itAcs, a stone : Qr.'i, In Mine- 
ralogy, a variety of silicious borate of lime, 
which occurs in l>otryoldal concretioi.s in a 
bed of magnetic iron in gneiss, near Arun- 1 


del, and in Norway. Its colours are grey, 
rcddisb-whlte, and pale rose-red ; aud form 
ooucentric stripes. 

BOTS, small worms fonnd in the intes- 
tines of horses. They are the larctB of a 
kind of gad-fly, the Qatierophilnt aqui of en- 
tomologists. a dipterous insect, which de- 
posits Its eggs on the tips of the hairs, 
generally of the fore-logs and mane, 
whence they are taken into the month 
aud swallowed. 

BOrrOMRY (botin, the lowest place; 
Sho:.), In Gommerce, the act of borrowing 
money upon the keel or bottom of a ship ; 
that is, the ship Itself is pledged as security 
for the repayment of the money. If the 
ship is lost, the lender loses the money ; but 
If the ship arrives safe, he is to receive the 
money lent, with the Intercut or i)remlum 
stipulated, alihuttgh Itmayexceed Che legal 
rate of interest. 

BOU'GIB (Fr.), a slender flexible tube 
intended for Introduction into the urethra, 
CBSophagus, or rectum, when those pas- 
rages are obstructed by stricture or other 

BOU'LDERS, in Geology, large frag- 
ments of rock, either angular or rounded, 
lying detached on the surface of the earth, 
aud evidently brought from a distance. 
They are believed to have been tninsjiorted 
to their present sites by nnjans of ice. They 
belong to a late geological period, and 
form part of what is teamed the buuldei 
formation. 

BOUL'TINE, in Architecture, a convex 
moulding nearly the quarter of a circle : 
more usually called the egg or quarier 
round. It is placet! next below the plintl. 
in the Tuscan aud Doric capital. 

BOURGEOIS, a small kind of printlni? 
tyi>e, between long-primer and brevier. The 
! type used In this work is four sizes smaller 
j than bourgeaUt. 

j BOURSE (iPV.), on the continent of 
Europe, the name of nn exchange, the 
building where merchants meet for thr 
transaction of business. 

BOCSTRO PHE'DON (turn Ing like y^ough 
Ing oxen : Gr.), a term given to an ancient 
manner of writing, in which the lines are 
aitemately to be read from right to left, 
nnd from left to right, as furrows are traced 
by the plough. The eelehrated Btgenn In- 
scription aud some other ancient Grei k In- 
scriptions In the British Musemn have been 
cut ill this manner. * 

BOUTS-RIMR'S (Pr.), a term for certain 
rhymes disposed in order, and given to a 
poet, together with a subject, tt) l>e filled up 
with verses ending in the same words and 
in the same order. 

BOW (past tense of bygam^ to bend : 5aat), 
an Instrument of war and hunting, formed 
of wood or other elastic material, which, 
after being bent by means of a string fas- 
tened to its two ends, throws out an arrow 
with great force and velocity. The bow is 
still used as a weapon of offence by many of 
the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica; and In Europe, before the invention 
of flro-amis, a part of the inftuitrj’ was 
anned with bows, which were made of the 1 
yew-tree or ash, and were of the height of 
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tbo An^er. For •ereral eentuiiM tbe Iouk- 
bow was the :teTourlte luitlona] weapon in 
England, idhd many lawa were made to en- 
courage the use of It : the parliament under 
Henir 'V'lIL complained of the ditiUKe of 
loug-bowB. * heretofore the safoeruard and 
defence ox thla kingdom, and the dread 
and terror of Its enemies,’ The cronn-bow, 
or arballst, was a common weHi>on with tlie 
Italians, and was Introduced into Enghuid 
In the thirteenth century : the arrows sliut 
from It were called guarrela. Of tlie j)o\\ or 
of the how,and tbe distance to which it n ill 
carry, many remarkable anecdotes an* n- 
lat^. Lord Bacon si)eakB of a Turktsli i>io\ 
which has been known to pierce a steel tar- 
get, or a piece of brass ; wliiie other atitlu^- 
ritlcs declare they have seen an arrow shot 
from a bow a distance of 600 yards. [Koi 

further remarks, see Arohkry.] Bow, 

in Mechanics, is the name of si'veral things 
so called from tiieir curved figure ; as, ilie 
tumei*a bow, a pole fixed to the celling and 
having attached to It the cord that wbiris 
round the piece to ho turned ; the bow of a 
saddle, the piece of wood on each side, laid 
archwise to receive tbe upiier part of a 

horse’s hsek. Bow is also the name of 

an Instrument formerly used at sea for 
taking the sun's altitude ; and consisting of 
a large arch of ninety degrees graduated, a 
i^hank or staff, a shade vane, a sight vane, 

and im horizon vane. Bow, In Music, 

is the name of that well-known implement, 
consisting of a stltll fumlphcd with hair, 
by means of wliicli the tone is i»roduced 
from violins, &c. 

BOWLS, a game placed with wooden 
balls, which are rolled by the hand upon a 
line smooth grassy surface, used solely for 
the purpose, and denominated a bowling* 
green. 

nOX'-TREE. [See Buxus.] 

BRA OE (Jbraecio : ItaL ; from brachium, the 
ann : Lot,), In Architecture, a piece of tim- 
ber framed In with bevel joints, to keep the 
huilding from swerving either way. When 
the brace is fixed into the principal rafters. 
It Is sot^Clmes called a strut [see Boor]. 

BoAtma, in Marine language, are ropes 

belonging to all the yards of a ship, except 
the muen, two to each yard, reeved through 
blocks that are fastened to pennants at- 
tached to the yard-arms. To brace about 

Is to turn the yards ronnd for the contrary 

tack. To brace to Is to check or ease off 

the lee bracAisf and round In the weather 
ones, to assist In tacking. 

BBA'CHIAL (braehialii, belonging to the 
arm ; from brachium, the arm : Lot.), In a 
general sense, denotes something belonging 

to the arm ; as, the brachial artery. Bra- 

OHiAliis Is particularly used for a thick and 
broad muscle of the ann, lying between the 
shoulder-hone and the elbow. 

BRA'CHIATE ibrachiatvs, havlngboughs; 
from same : Lat,), an epithet fur having 
branches nearly at right angles to the stem. 

BRACHIOPODA {brachiou, an arm ; poda, 
feet: Or,), a class of marine bivalve mo’r 
loses the shells being always equal sided, 
but never equl valve. One of the shells is 
perforated near the beak, to allow of the 
passage of the i>edicle by which It is uttnciied 


to some extraneous object. ’They have been ii 
termed lamp shells, from their resemblance j i 
to an antique lamp, tbe hole referred to ’ 
being that through which tbe wick would ; 
pass iu a lamp. The animals are destitute ' 
of any special breathing organ. Their sci- 
entific name was suggested by tlie two long ' 
arms furnished with cilia, with which tliej i 
I create currents that bring food to the , 
inoutli. ‘Of ail shell-fltth,’ says Mr. 8. F i 
I Woodward, ‘ Brachlojioda enjoy tbe great 
Cht range both of clivuUe and depth and time. , 
Tliey are found in trojiical ana polar sens, ! 
In pools left by the ebbing tide, and at the | 
greatest deptlis hitherto explored by the ; i 
dredge. At presemt only 70 recent 8i>ecle8 ! ^ 
are known, but above 1,000 extinct sjH'cies ! 
are distributed through the sedimentarj' 
rocks of marine origin, from the CHmi)rian ! 1 
strata upwards. The oldest form of organic 
life at present known, both In the old and . ' 
new world. Is a Lingula’ 

BRACHYCEPU'ALIO (brachus, short; 
kephale, the head : Or.), a term applied by 
comparative anatomists to round skulls, 
such as th<ise of the Calmucks ; opposed to 
dolicho-cepUalic. 

BBACHYCil'llAPHY (In'acAits, short ; and 
graphi, a writing : Or.), stenography, or the 
art of writing in BhorthaiW. 

BRACHYL'OGY ylrachulogia : from bra- 
chtis, short; and logon, a discourse; Or,), in 
Rhetoric, the method of exj-resslng any- 
thing in the most concl.-e manner. 

BUACIIYPNCE'A t^lrt'itchus, short; and 
paoi, breath : Or.'), In Medicine, short re- 
spiration at simdl intervals. 

BIIAOTEA, or BRACT (hruciea, a thin 
plate: Lat.), in Botany, an nliend leaf, 
which grows on the flower stalk of many 
plants, below the enlyx. It is the first 
asteini>t made by the common leaves to 
change Into the floral organs, and may, in 
some cases, be inistakeu for the calyx. 

BRAOTEOLATE (bracteoln, a thin leaf ; 
LaC.), In Botany, an epithet for plants which 
are furnished w'lth bractooles, or smail 
IwaclB. 

BRAH'MA. The religion of the Hindoo.-, 
that which is frequently styled Brahmin 
ism, inculcates a belief in a supreme dcii> 
under the name of Brahma, who is .m 
lmi)cr8onal divine substance, the objeci 
merely of devout contemplation, not of 
worship. There is also Brahma, tlie creator 
of the universe, and the first of tlie trlmurti 
or triad of divinities ; of whom Vishnu, the 
preserver, and Biva, llie destroyer, are the 
others. In Sculpture, Brahma Is repre- i 
seated ns having four faces. It Is said that 
there are not any tern j ties exclusively dedi- 
cated to him in India ; but prayers are 
addressed to him, and he Is worshipped 
along with the other members of the triad. ; 
Vishnu and Slva,however, havea great num- 
ber of worsblpiiers, and the sects wlio ac- ' 
knowledge each as their chief object of de- 
votion are not to be counted. The greatest 1 1 
confusion exists as to the names and attrl- ! ' 
hutes of these deities. Great changes in i 
belief have taken place In the progress of j 
time, and the most learned Brahmin is un- j 
able to explain the great majority of tiie rites I 
and articles of belief. Transmigration of { 
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tnnls {s a leading tenet of Hindoo belief. , atated that the brain of an arerage Suro* 
The slaying of animals of the cow kind is j pean child four years of age is ti|;loe as large 
forbidden, under the irf^nalty of loss of | as the brain of a full-grown gorilla. Not- 
caste. Brahminism must not be confounded I withstanding the difference in size, Mr. 

I with Buddhihii, which see. See also the i Huxley snys thaU in cerebral structure, man 
, I next article, and Siva, Vis hku, roRAKA, • dllTers less from the chimpanzee or the 
' VanAS. : orang than these do from the monkeys, 

BH AHTdlNS (followers of Brcihma), the ; and that the difference between the brains 
; i blgliesi caste sTnc»ngst the Hindoos. Theirs t of the chimpanzee and of man is almost In- 
t j .A the exclusive duty of teaching the Vedns, significant, when compared with Chat be- 
I and they were fornierly considered bf»uutl tween the chimpanzee brain and that of 
' I to abstain from ail laborious orcupatlous, a lemur. 

I and to confine themselves to serving tiie j BRAIN STONE, tlie |>opular name of 
godsand mei1ltati>igr)n holy things. Tinmgii some stony corals growing in round masses 
j ! the mpinlH*rsof tl)i> easteexact and receive and found in tropical seas, whlcJi bear B<ime 
: J respect from the other Hindoos, as their resemblance to the sinuous ridges of the 
’ ] Fuperlors, they are found following many brain. They are placed in the genus Mean- i 
■ t occupations from which they are in strict- drlna and other allied genera. i 

I ness InterdictiHi. The (liirus hold the first BRAN, the skins or husks of grain, ea- I 
rank amongst them ; they are the priests pcclaHy wiieat, separated from the flour by i 
! i or spiritual advisers, having authority in j a sieve or bolter. 1, 

! matters of n'liglon and education. [See BRAJi'CHI.55 (/^at., from branehia: Or.), 
Oaatr.] To the Brahtulns w’e are Indebted the glllsororgansof respiratlrtu.answering i 
I for whatever we know of ti»e Sanskrit, or to the lungs In otlier animals, with which 
■ ancient laiivniage of the country, in whlcli all fishes are provided. There are usually 
their Facred hooks are written, 1 four pairs on each side, and they consist of 

HUAIN (brtrffni: Sttx.), In Anatomy, tliat | rows of threads, wldch absorb the oxygen 
soft white mass enclosed in the cranium or I from tl)e atmospheric air contained In tin* | 
skull, in which all the organs of sense ter- | water which passes over tlu^m. Pishes die j 
i mlnate.and the Intelligent principle of man I when taken out of the water, not for lack I 
Is supposed to reside. It consists of the . of oxygen, but because the gills cling to- i' 
. rcrrt;r»iw, wliich <*ccnpios the whole of thejgethcr and dry, so as to be incapable of ! 

superior part of the cavity of tiienkull ; tlie | perfornilng Iheir function. i 

‘ ccrcfW/MfH, which occupies tlie lower back i BRANCH loSTKTiAL KAYS (tyranchia, ! 
j i»art; and tlie mfduUa ofyfmipata, wlilch Is gills; osfemi, a lione : Or.), fn Ichthyology, j 
the smaller pcirtinn, tying at the base of the ‘ the slender hones upon which the mem- ; 
skull, l>eneath tlic cereiirum and cerebel- hrane enclosing the hranchl.al chamiier Is j 
lum. The cerebrum \s the Inrgcst portion > supported. There is a corn spoiidlng serh ■» j 
i of the brain In man, Ix ing nitie times as On each side, the numlier varying in dll’- I 
' heavy ns the cereb<‘lluin. Above and l>e- ferent fl-hes from three to ten times that 1 
hind it Is divided int«) two • heinisi'heres,’ , number. 

! separated by a fold of the d«ra THotcr, hut i KKAN'DY icormptetl from &r<mntu'ciu, ! 

• united lielow by the corpu* calloBum. The j literally burnt wine: (/cnu.i, a spirituous I 

i surface of tlie cerebrum is marked by a and inflammable fluid, chiefly alcohol, ob- 

i number of tortuous folds or convolutions. l taincd from wdne and other liquors by dis- 1 

! Its under surface Is 8epar;ifc<l by transverse j tlllntlon. It Is colourless, except when i 
I furrows, or mid. Into tliree lohea. The j coloured artificially or by t he cask. The 1 
outer portion of the cercimim cimslsts of i wlne-hrandy, mannfactureil In Prance, la * 
i grey matter covering the Internal white I cotisldered t io* l-est in Euroi«. lA is made i 

neurlne. The cerebellum Is protected from wherever wine Is produced, and datnaged I 
the pressure of the back part of the eere- wine is used for this purpose rather than 
' brum by an extension of the dura mater, what is good, 

called Umf/rrium c.erebclll. It Is divided' BRASS ; Ang. .SViat.'), In Metallurgy, j 
{i Into tbr<‘elol>eB, of which the central one is a factitious compound metal, of a yellow I 
I small. The medulla oblongata tnvcR rise to colour, consisting of ropper, and from ouo- j 
I i the spinal chord. The external portltm of : third to one-fifth its weight of zinc. It is i 
i j the brain is soft and vascular, and Is called i more fusible than copiier, afld not so apt m 
I the cortiml substance ; the Internal is called ! taniish ; it is malleable when cold, but not j 
, f the medullary. Between the skull and the ' when healed. It is so ductile, that fabrics | 

brain there are three membranes, called by ; for sieves, of extreme fineness, are woven , 

the older anatomists motrc.'f (TTiolAers), from , with brass wire. In the same way as ram- ! 

the frupi> 08 ltlon that they gave rise to all | l)rlo. CoiturrHiAg Brahs has iH'en fa- ! 

♦he otlier membranes; the outer one Is t nious In antiquity, and Is a mixture of gold, I! 
called the dura mater, which is strong, ! sliver, and copper. It is said that when i 
dense, and elastic ; the next is the p.a ; L. Mumniius sacked and burned Corinth, 
i mater, which la very vascular; and the b.o. 146, this metal was formed from tlie j 

* Innermost Is the arachnoidea, which is thin gold, silver, and copper.wlth which that city j 1 

and nearly transpanmt. These membranes abounded, and which, by the violence of !i 
xlMo Invest the spinal chord. It Is worthy tlio conflagration, were melted and run 1 1 

' of observation, that every part of the brain together. j 

I Is exactly symmetrical with the part on the BHAS'SICA (Lai,), in Botany, a genus of i 
i opi» 08 ite side, and that Irregularities in its cruciferous plants. Including Uio common . 
j structure are far more uncommon than in j cabbage and its numerous varieties, caull- 
the other parts of the human body. It Is , flower, broccoli, Ac.. The cabbage was as 
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much used by the sadeuts as It Is by the I BllEAD (brod: Cftrm.), a preparation ol 
modems. J’he principal species are the flour and water, mixed with soiuethiu|r, 
Bransioa oleraeea, or common cabbage ; such as yeast, or a solution of carbonic 
I I HiKlJflrrtssica iiTapus, wlW CAbbage or rape. add, to make the mass spongy on being 
HRAVU^BA (courage : 7lal.), in Music, an baked. It Is the gluten which, by its viscl- 
j air BO composed aa to enable the perfc)rmer dlty, retains in the bread tnr gases which 1 
1 to show hli skill In the execution of dllll- give it lightness by filling It with pores. ■ 
i cult paasages. The terra Is sometimes UHt‘d Hence, only the Hour of grains containing 
for the style of execution. gluten will make spongy bread ; and wheat i 

BRAZIu'-NUT8 arc the fruit of a largo flour, which contains It in so large a quan- 
tree (Bertholletia exceUa: nat. ord. Lethy- tity, Is usually mixed with every other 
ci(iaef<f) growing In tropical Brazil. On the kind in the making of bread. In the earliest 
i tr(‘e they are contained In a woody case, as antiquity, we find the flour or meal of 

! In rge and round as a cannon-ball. The nuts grain used as food; and by degrees the 

I of the 8apucaya(Z-«ci/t/»isoUaria),H gigantic artifleial preparation of bread by proper 
Brazilian tree belonging to the same order, fennentatlon was discovered : but It would 
sre also edible. The liard capsules contain- appear that forinany ages the meal derived 
Ing the nuts are called monkeys’ drinking from the bruised grain was merely mixed 
cups, and are furnished with a lid, which with milk and water, and the tough jiaste 

breaks off when the cui>8 fall to the ground was made Into balls. The superiority of 

} when the frait Is ripe. The nuts are thereby wheat to all other farinaceous idants In 
; I scattered over the ground, and are eaten by the manufacture of bread la so very great, 
the wild animals of the forest. Hence this that, wherever It la succesbfullycultlvated, 

’ kind of nut Is much scarcer than the other, wheaten bread Is now used to the nearly 
I BRAZIL '-WOOD, the wood of the Ceesal- total exclusion of others. But, in the 
I pvnia BrasilienfU, a lofty leguminous tree, 16Lh century, rj’© bread and oatmeal con- 
i found In the greatest abundance In tho pro- stituted the chief part of the diet of ser- 
! Vince of Peroainbuco, In Brazil. The tree vanes, even in great families; and in the 
Is large, crooked, and knotty : it Is very reign of CJharles I, barley bread was the 
I hard, and susceptible of a flue polish; is usual food of the middle classes; nay, so 
pale when newly cut, but on exposure to lately as a century ago, not more than Imlf 
t be air Is of a red colour. The Juice of tlie the people of England fed on wheaten 
Ib azll-wood Is made use of for dyeing silk bread. The process of making bread Is 
of a crimson colour;, but It is hiferlor to, nearly the same throughontJSorope. though 
and less pennanent than, the crimsott oI»- the materials of which It is composed rary 
, tained frtmi cochineal. It Is also used. In with tlio farinaceous productions of dlf- 
: combination with certain mordants and ferent climates and soils. Tlic French, who i 
{ alkalis, for various shades of red, purple, i>nrtioularl.v excel in the art of baking, | 
' and violet, In cotton and woollen cloths, haven great many different kinds of breatl, ' 
Tlie word brazil Is of Portuguese origin frotn the pain bin, which Is the coarsest of i 
I (from braza, a live eonl, or glowing Are), all, to the pain or soft bread, made 

! and the name was given to the wood from of the pure,«<t flour, without any admlxtun*. j 
' its colour. It Is said that King Emanuel of In this countrj* we hare fewer varieties of | 
Portugal called a part of America Brazil, on bread, and these differ chiefly In their de- j 
, account of Its pn^uclng thia wockL grees of purity. Our while or fine bread is , 

BUA 'ZING, the soldering or unliing two made of the purest flour; our wheaten 
pieces of metal together by means of thin bread of flour, with a mixture of the finest i 
plates of brass, melted betw’een tho parts 'Ijran ; and our household bread, of the ; 
that areig^ be Joined. If the work be very whole substance of the grain, without the 
fine, aa when two leaves of a broken saw separation either of the fine flour or coarse j 

ajc to be brazed together. It Is covered with bran. The adulteration of bread, by means j 

IMilverlzed b(jrax,dl88olvetl with water, that of alum, has long bt en a proliflc source of j 
It may incorporate with the bra.ss powder; j evil, limsmucb a.s the health of the public, j 
or granulati'd bard solder, consisting of j and of children e.sperlally. Is often seriously 
i brass and zinc, and sometimes A little silver I injured by It. It is, however, fortunate, j 
or tin. Is appUod to It. The piece is then that to discover this pernicious practice no j 
expos^ to tne Are without touching the I chemical skill is required. For ihl.s pur- j 
' coals, and heated till the brass Is seen . pose, a small piece of the crumb of new- 
; to run. j baked bread Is macerated In mid water 

I BREACH (briehe: Fr.), In Kortlflcatlon.a aurfleient to dissolve It, and If alum has 
j gap or opening made In any part of the ' been used by the l)aker, the water will ar- 
{ Works of a town by the cannon or mines of j quire a swet^tlsh astringency. When alum 
' tlie besiegers. In order to facilitate an at- ' Is present In bread, even in a minute quan- 
! tick upon the place. The breach Is called tlty, it may he detected by treating the 
I pyacticaJ>le If It Is large enough to afford a ! bread with distilled water, Altering tlie 
rt asonablc hope of sncceaa In case of an : water first through calico, and next through 

assault Jb repair a breach is to stop fllrering paper, till It becomes clear ; then 

or All up the gap with gabions, fascines, | pouring It off Into two vessels, and droji- 

&(*., so as to prevent an assault. In Law, i plug Into the one a little nitrate or chloride 

a Breach is the violation of a contract, of barytes, and Into the other some water , 

Breach of Pochd la the breaking any j of ammonia. In the former, if alum was 

place where rattle are detained. Breach present, a heavy white precipitate, Indl- 

OF Pbisoh, an escape by breaking out of eating sulphuric add, will appear, and in 
priaon. the latter a light precipitate of alumina, I 
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rediMolttl'lo by m few drops of solution of 
Mustlc potash. Wnen chalk or plaster of j 
Paris Is used to sophisticate flour, they uiay i 
be best detected by Inclneraciug the bread, I 
and adding to the ashes nitric acid, which 
will dissolve tlie chsik with effervescence, 
and the plaster of Paris without it. In 
both cases the calcareous matter may l>o , 
rendered visible in the solution by oxalic , 
acid, or better by oxalate of ammonia. 

BKEAD^-PRPlT-TllKR, the Artocarpus 
iHciMot botanists; nat. ord. Ar<ocarprtc«B, 
tu which order theJACK-Tur.ic and theCow- j 
TUKB l^eloag. It appears to have been first 
made known to I5uro|>canH by the great na- 
vigator Dampler. It is Indigenous in Ota- 
lielte and other Islands of the South Sea. 
The tree la of the size of a large Hi>pte-troe : 
the leaves broad, deeply lobed, tuid of a 
dark green. The fruit is appended to tho j 
boughs iu the manner of apides, and Is 
about the size of a pound of brcjul, en- 
closed with a tougii nnd, which, Avheii ripe, 
turns a y«'llow colour. The internal part is 
yellow, soft and sweet. The natives l»ake it 
tu an oven till the rind Is black ; and this 
being sentped off, they eat the inside, wliU li 
is then white, resembling new- baked bread, 
having neither seed nor stone. Some of 
the trees have I'cen plattted In Jamaica nnd 
other West India islands, wiicre the fruit 
is used as a delicacy ; and wiiether em- 
ployed as bread, nr in the form of puddine, j 
it is considered hlKhty palatable. But in 
OUhelie the bread-frult-treo not only snp- 
plios food, but clothing, andnumerousotluT 
conveniences of life. Tito Inner bark, con- 
sisting of a A\l>ite fll^nuts siii*stjiuce, i-- 
formed into a kind of cloth ; and the wood 
IS used for the building of boats and houses. 

BRRAK'EUS, i.illowa which bn*ak into 
foam over subim rgcd rocka, or coral rctfs, 
or upon the tshore. 

^mEAK.l^'^l tJUOUNI), a Military term 
for opening the trenches and In-ginning ilie 
work.s for a siege, 

BREAK'WATER a conn ivance for weak- 
ening the effect of waves In a harbour. 
The largest breakwaters are tiiosc of Cher- 
bourg and Plymouth. 

BREA.M, a name given to several fishes. 
The common bream l-s a well-known fresh- 
water fish, of the Carp family, varying in 
colour from yellowlsb-whlte to ycllowish- 
ttrown. The Spanish bream, the sea bream, 
and the black bpeam.are three closely allied 
marine ashes, belonging to the SpnruUv. 

Rats B&bam, a rare fl.sh on our coasta, 

is the Brama liaii, and belongs to tbe Dol- 
phin family. 

BKEAST'PLATE, a piece of defensive 
armour worn on the breast ; it was fortnerijr 
d(-eined of great importance, but In modern 
warfare has fallen much Into dlsase. It 


BREAST'-WHBEL, a water-wheel, which 
receives the water at about half JIta height, 
or at the level of its axla 
BUBAS'T-WORK, a Military tenn for 
works thrown up to protect tbe besiegers 
a.Tainst the fire of the besieged. It takes 

lt.4 name from its usual height. A Sea 

term for the balustrade of tho quarter-deck. 

BllKC'CIA, Fudding SUnie, a natural <'on- 
gloinerate, consisting of fragments of stones 
united by some cement. 

BREECn, or BRITCH, the hlndqr part 

of a gun, from the CAscabel to the bore. 

A1m> a Sea term fur the angle of a kneo- 
timiicr in a ship. 

BRFCECU'ING, or BRITCH'ING, a rope 
used to secure the guns of sliips of war. 
and prevent them from reco'.liug too mucii 
when dl»charK(‘<l. 

BREKt.'U'-LOADKRS, tireams which arc 
charged not at the muzzle but at tbe other j 
end of Use IwirreL Various contrivances ' 
liave been adopted to render such a mode j 
of charging easy and secure. 

BREKD'lls’G, In Husbandry, the rearing 
of cattle or live stock of different kinds, ’ 
particularly by crossing or mingling one * 
.-pedes or varletv witii another, so as to ' 
improve tlie speclea j 

BREEZE (briss; /Y,), a slilfting wind, 
that bloAvs from Si-a or laud for some , 
certain hours in the day or night ; common | 
ill Afriea, and some parts of the East and i 
West Indies. The sea-^ireeze is only sen- 
!-ib!e near the coasts ; It commonly rlK-s 
iu the moniliig, about nine, prowedlng [ 
i slowly. In a fine small black curl on the 
I water, towards tlie siiore ; it increases gni- 
i <iually till twelve, and dies away about five. 
Epoii Its ceasing, the land-breeee com- * 
mcncea, which Increases till tweivcat night, ’ 
:iml l.H succeeded in the morning by the sea- | 

j bret-ze ngaln. Bukbzk (braise: Fr.), in i 

■ Brick-iuRklriHr, small ashes nnd cinders, ; 

I sometimes made use of instead of coals, for ' 
tho burning of bricks, | 

BREVE (/u-iei'y, sh<M t : Zuf.), in Music, a 
I note equal in length t<t two semibreves, or, 

I when dotted, to three; the long 4’i twice 
j the length of the breve, and tho large > 
tw ice tbe length of the Jong, * 

BUE'VET (Fr.), a Military terra, ev- ! 

' presBlve of nominal promotion without ad- ’ 
ditlonal pay ; thus, a brevet major does the ! 
duty of a captain, and draws pay as such. 
Tlie word Is borrowed from § French term 
signify Inga royal act granting some favour 
' or i>ririlege ; as brevet tTinvenUion, a patent 
privilege. 

! BRK'VIARY (brevlarium, a snromary ; 
j LaL), the book containing the daily service 
j of the churcJi of Rome. Originally every- 
, body was obliged to read the breviary ; but 
; by degrees tbe obligation was confined to 


forms a portion of the cuirass worn by tho 
cuirassiers, and was first used, in modem 
times, in some of the First Najmleon's regi- 
ments. In Horsemanship, a leathern 

strap running across the horse's breast, 
from one side of the saddle to the other, to 
keep It in Its place. 


the clergy In holy orders or holding liene- 
flros, who are enjoined, under penalty of 
mortal sin and ecclesiastical censure, to re- 
cite it at home when they cannot attend to 
It In public. In the fourteenth century 
there was a particular reservation granted 
In favour of bishops, who were allowed, on 


BREAST'-PLOUGH, a sort of plough extraordinary occasions, to pass three days 
which is driven forward by the breast, and without reciting the breviary. It waa for- 
Is used In paring off turf from the land. ntcrly much longer than at present : hence 
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Its name. Tbe brevlarlcB uned In different ancient Roman bricks were thinner, and of 
places, ai^ by different religious orders, are a different shape from ours ; they were very 

extremely different. 7n Roman Anti- durable, and vast quantities of them remain 

qulty, a book first introduced by AufiTUstus, to the present day. 

containing an account of the number of BRIDE (bryd: Sax,) Among the (i reeks 
men in tbe army, the quantity of public It was customary for tbe bride to he con- 
money In the treasuries, &c., and other ducted from her father’s house to her hr.a- 
matters of importance. band's In a chariot, the evening being 

BUK'VIATOn (an abbreviator ; LuL), an chosen lor that purpose to conceal her 
officer under the eastern empire, whose blushes : she was placed in the middle, her 
business it was to write find translate briefs, husband sitting on one side, and one of her 

Cme who draws up the Pope’s briefs. most intimate friends on the other ; torches 

BRHVMBiR (brevis, sliort : LcU.), in Print- were carried before her, and she was euter- 
liiK. a small kind of type or letter, between tained on tbe journey with a song suitable 
7 ninion h.nA bcvrgeois. to the occasion. As soon as they arrived, 

BRPBBRT, the act of prevailing upon the axle-tree of the chariot they rode in 
any individual to do a legal or illegal act for was burned, to signify that the bride was 
the sake of reward. A inemlier of parlia- never to return to her father’s bouse, 
ment proved to have been guilty of bribery Among the Romans, when a bride was 
loses Ills seat, and is Qned lOOOl. Anyone carried hojne to her husband’s house, she 
attempting to obtain a seat in parliament was not to touch the threshold at her first 
by hrll>ery, though unsuccessful. Is sub- entrance, but was to leap over it. In Ger- 
ject to the same fine. ’The giving of a bribe many the corresponding word braut is given 
directly or Indirectly, for the purpose of to a woman between her betrothal and her 
obtaining an election to parliament, is a marriage ; and in that country she ceases to 
misdemeanour; and besides the punishment he a bride when she becomes one .unongsi 
of this, the giver is to be fined lOOf., the ourselves. 

receiver lol. Moat, drink, or entertainment BuriJEGROOM (bryd, n. bride ; and gy- 
bestowed to corrupt a voter, is punishable man, to take care of ; Sax.), a term used 
with a forfeiture of 60i. by him wiio gives imiiiedfately before and after the marriage 
it, and incapacity of voting in him who ceremony. 

recfdves it. U11IIH7B (brieg : Sax.), any structure car- 

BRICK (bricks: Dut.), a composition of rlcd across water or a roadway, and usually 
arglllaceonH earth,^rstmolstencdandmade made of wood, stone, brick, or metal, but 
fine by treading and grinding, then formed .-.ometimes of bnsket-work or canes. Its 
Into rectangubir solids 8i Inciios lung, -trength depends on its form, its materials, 

inches tlilck, and 4 inches wide, and tlie permanence of the abutments, 

bin m il. The dimensions of /Ire bricks are Among the bridges of antiquity, that built 
somewhat different; they are longer and by Tmjjin over the Danube Is considered to 
thinner. The different varii ties of bricks be themost magnlflccnt; it was erecteil on 
nvi'—inaliiiH, which are yellowish, of a uiil- twenty piers, of a hundred and fifty feet in 
form colour and texture ; seconds, which ai-e height, and the opening from one pier to , 
.‘'ouiewhat Inferior; red and grey sterfc.'*; another was a hundred and seventy fet;t I 
place bricks, and jyeckiugs, which, being far- wide : the piers of this fine bridge are still 
thestfrom tljc lire, and not well burnt, have to be seen on tbe Danube, between Servla i 
llttledurabllity ; (mrsand cWrifcors, mnascsof and 3Ioldavla, a little above Nlcoiiolls. In ' 
brick run together by the heat ; /Ire-bricks, Great Britain, the art of building bridges ' 
paving-bricks, compass-bricks (made circular appears to have been diligently studied from { 
on the ^|an, and used for walling wells, &C.); early times. The moat ancient bridge in [ 
Djiteh clinkers, or Flemish bricks, which England is tiie Gothic triangular bridge at : 
are of a very small aize. Bricks are baked Croyland in LIuroLnshire. said to have been 
or burnt In a kiln, or In a clamp, to serve built in 860; but the ascent Is so steep thai j 
instead of stones in building. Place bricks none but foot passengers can go over it. ' 
and stocks are used in common walling; The longest bridge in England Is that over 
malms, which are of a fine yellow colour, tbe ’Trent, at Burton in Btaffordshlre, built I 
hard, and wel^humt, arc used In the outside in the 12th century. It ron.sists of thirty- 
of buildings, and the best kind of them four arches, and ia 1545 feet in length, 
with red bricks, called cutting bricks, are Among the great architectural works of our 
used in the arches over windows and doore, own times are Waterloo and New London 
I 'ling rubbed to a centre, and gauged to a bridges. The former consists of nine eIHi>- 
liiight. An able workman wtu make, by t!<*Bl arches of 120 feet spjin each ; it Is 1250 
hnnd, 5000 common bricks In a day, but feet long, and has a flat surface in Its whole 
niachinory la now generally employ^ in course. The latter, which was comnienccd 
the different oi>crations of making oricka. In 1834, and finished in 1831, consists of five 
tiles, and draining pipes. ’Tlie use of un- elliptical arches, the centre one bting l.vj 
burnt bricks la of great antiquity ; they are feet span, and the least of them being larger 
found In tbe Roman and Grecian monu- than any stouearch of this description ever 
menta, and even in the ruins of Egypt before erected. This magnillceut structure, 
and Babylon. They were dried In the sun, which was built after a design of the late j 
instead of being burned, and were mixed John Rennie, contains about I30,000tonsuf ' 
with chopped straw to give them tenacity, gnmlte, meaaures l>83 feet from the extre- 
Owlng to the extreme heat and dryness of inRlea of the abutments, with 6.8 feet of 
the climate, they aoquir^ such hardness as roadway between the parapets, and cost 
to last for aeveral thonsand years. Tlie about two mlUions sterling. There are 
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•everal ca.sfr>iron brldjires In England, the 
chief of which Is Southwark bridge, over 
the Thames. But all these scnictares have 
been much exceeded in vnstness by the 

viaducts and bridges of railwaya. Sii«- 

piursiON BRiDOEfl. Pendent or hanging 
bridges have by some been deemetl a 
noMlcm Invention, but we And that the use 
of them Is of great an Haul cy in mountain- 
ous countries ; though the scientific prin- 
ciples whlco distinguish those of recent 
construction may perhaps be sought in 
vain among them. The most remarkable 
suspension bridge in existence Is that built 
i>y Mr, Telford over the Meual strait, l>e- 
tween the Isle of Angle-^eaand Caernarvon- 
shire in Wales, which was finished in 18J5. 
others also, most elegaiiC iu their design, 
and fully answering ail the purposes for 
which they were lntended,liave lieen i reeted 
over the Tliames at Hammersmith and Bat- 
tersea, and in many other placea In these 
the flooring or main body of the bridge is 
supported by strong iron ehains or rods, 
hanging in the form of an Inverted arrii 
from one point of support to another. The 
points of support are the tops of strong 
pillars or Bmnll towers, crectt?d for tlie pur- 
pose. Over these pillars the chain passes, 
and is attached, at each extremity of the 
bridge, to rocks or massive frames of iron, 
flnnly secured underground. Tlie great 
advantage of suspension bridges consists 
in tbelr stability of oauillbrlum, in conse- 
'jnencx; of wlilch a smaller amount of mate- 
rials is necessary for their construction 
t Itan for any fither bridge. If a suspension 
bridge is siiaken or tlirown out, of equi- 
librium, it returns by its weight to its pro- 
per form, whereas the reverse happens in 
i bridges which are built above the level of 

I tlieir supporters. A DUAWnninoR, in 

I Fortlflcjitlon, is one that l‘< fastened with 
; bluges at one end only, so that the other 
‘ may be drawn up ; In whicli ease the bridge 
Stands upright, to prevent «n criemy from 

j jjasslng the moat. A Bbidob or C’om- 

tCTTMlOATiojr Is that made over a river, by 
i which two armies, or forts, separated by 
; that river, have a free oomraunic.atlon with 

one another. A Barnon or Boats con- 

I sfsts of a numl>er of common boats joined 
; i)aral]el to each other, at the distance of .six 
i feet, till they reach across a river. They 
are then covered with planks, so as to serve 
I as a passage for men and horses. Iu mill- 
I tary ojicratlonB, temporary bridges are of ten 
I formed by laying planks upon boats, pon- 
I toons, or such other buoyant supporters as 
( readily present themselves, [SeeTUBCLAa 
1 But nos.] 

BIIIDOOTN (bridori. a diin. of bride, a 
: bridle : Fr.), the suaflie and rein of a mili- 
{ tary bridle, which acts independently of the 
I i>it and curb, at the pleasure of the rider. 

! BRIEF (a fetter ; />ut ; from hrerrii, short : 

I LaU), in Law, an abridgment of the client's 
i case, made out for the instruction of couii- 

; set un a trial or faeaiiug. A letter from 

tlie sovereign to the archblshoM, bishops, 
Ac., autborielng eolleetions of monqr at 
the church-doors, for the repair of churches, 
Ac. Its use has lately been disoonttnued. 

Bnixra, AxotronioAX., letters or 


written messages of the poi>e. sddressea to 
princes or magistrates, respecting matters 
of public concern. * ! 

BRIGA'DB (JY.), a party or division of ] 
soldiers, either horse or foot. A brigade I 
of infantry may consist of from one to six I 
battalions ; of cavalry, of two or three ' 
regiments ; of artillery, of six pieces of j 
ordnance ; and of horse artillery, of twelve 
troops, each having a brigade of guns ; and ! ! 
a brigade of sapi>ers, of eiglit men. The 1 j 
commander of a brigade is called a bri- j | 
gadler-g«ieril. 1 1 

BRIG'ANDINE Cberause worn by bn- ! I 
gitnde), a kind of ancient defensive annnur, 
con.sisttng of thin jointed scales ur plates 
HO arranged m to Ik? pliant and easy to the . 
body. 

BRIG'AXTIXE (hriguiitino : lUil.), a small 
light vc'^scl, which I’firi both row and sail , 
well, being adapted either for fighting or ; 
for chase. . ' 

BRIM'STONE, the vulgar name for sul- 
phur, which sec. 

BllINE, a solution of common salt. It is 
either native, as sea water or tlie water 
flowing from salt smings; or artlflclal, 
as when formed by the solution of salt in 
water. 

BRI'SEl-VENT (briaer, to break ; and vent, : 
tlie wind : Fr.), in Horticulture, sbelters on 
the nortli side of melon bods, where walls ; 

BIUH'TLE fiax.), tlie l;air of swine, i 

which Is mucli u-fd by brushmakers, par- 
ticularly tliat Imiiorted from Russia. 

BHITAN'NIA, the name given by the 
Romans to the Island of Britain, which is re- 
1 resented on their medals under the figure 
“f a female resting her left arm on a 
slilfld. The name being of unrertaiii deriva- 
tion has given rise to mucli dlsousslon, | 

BRl'ZA {brizo, I nod ; Or.), in Botany, | 
a genus of grasses, including our common j 
Qtiakfng-gniss, I ■ 

BRIZE, in Agriculture, a term for ground i 
that has lain long nntilled. I 

BROAD'SIDE, a 8ea term fora disoJiarge I ■ 
of all the guns on one side of a ship. Iti 
Printing, one full page jirluted on^ne side 
of a whole sheet of paper, of wlilrh a large 
postlng blll Is an exarnpla— A prorinmntlon, I 
or other old conipo.sitlon. printed on one 
side of a sliert, and formerly hawked aboui 1 
the stre<'tB for sale. They are objects both 
of curiosity and bistoriral interest. 

BROAD'SWOHU, a swordi with a broad 
blade, clilcfly deslgne<l for rutting. 

BROCA'DE (jy.), a «tuff of gold, silver, 
or silk, raised and enriched with flotvers. j 
foliages, and other ornaments, according to 
the Rincy of the merchants or manufac- 
turers. 

BROGUE, a peculiar accent and style of 
pronunciation. The word Is genemlly ap 
piled to that of the lower orders in Ireland. 

BROKER (broceur: Fr.), In Otimmerce and 
Law, an agent who negociates between 
seiiers and buyers, and (s i>ald by a com- 
mission or brokerage. He is not, like a 
foctor, entrusted with the possession of tlie 
goods, and ho is not authorlxed to bay or 
sell In his own name, fflee FaotobJ 

BROUa GRASS (broina, food 2 Or.), t 
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sort of gnuM m«di resembling oats in the 
stalk* leaL fto.; whence it has also been 
called oat^rrasB. It belongs to the genus 
Brofitfia 

BRO^nra (Mrtufgf a bad odour: Or.), in 
Chemistry, a liquid element of an intense 
red colour. It is very volatile, and boils at 
146J® F. Its specinc gravity is 2-9. Its 
■vapour Is very snfFocatlng and has au ofleu- 
sive odour. Like chlorine, which it resem- 
bles in most of its properties, its solution 
in water has bleaching properties. It is 
obtained from the bittern of sea water or 
the washings of the ashes of seaweed. 
BBON'CHI (bronchos, the throat: Or.), 

I in Anatomy, the ramiflcatiuns of the trachea 
j or windpipe, which convey the air to the 

I longs. Bronchial Obrnds, absorbent j 

! glands situated at the root of the lungs. 

! Bronchial Arteries and Veins, those which [ 
j accompany the bronchlm into the lungs. j 
BRON'CHOCELE (br,>nchos, the throat; 
and k^ie, a tumour : Or.), in Surgery, a , 
Miraouroccurringin theanteriorpartof the | 

I neck. [See Goitrb.] 

BRONCHOT'OMY (bronchos, the throat; j 
and Urmno, I cut : <?r.), in Surgery, an Inci- 
^‘iou made in the windpipe ; which is neces- 
sary in many cases, and C8|»cciaUy in a 
violent qinnsy, to prevent suffocation from | 
the great inflammation or tumidity of the ; 
parts. It is also sometimes called laryngo- ; 

; mn?j/ and tracheoioniy. 

BBONZB (bronze: Ital,), an alloy which, 
i when intended forvtatues, Is composed of 
91 J per cent, of copper, 6J per cent, of zinc, j 
and Hl)out per cent, of tin and lend. The . 
ancients used bronze for a great variety of ! 
purposes ; hence, arms and other instru- 
ments, medals and statues of this metal, j 
are to be found in all cabinets of antiqui- 
ties. The moderns have also made much 
use of bronze, particularly for statues ex- 
posed to accidents or the Influence of the { 
atmosphere, and for casts of celebrated an- ; 
tlques. Bronze of a good quality acquires, , 
by oxidation, a flue green tint, called patina ! 
antiqua, or cenmo. which appearance isiiiii- ' 
tated h^n artlflcial process called bronzing. | 
BROOM, the Bpartium seoparium of bo- 
tanists, a well-known leguminous shrub, I 

from which a yellow dye is obtained. ! 

The JOutcher*e Broom Is a small shmh with j 
prickly leaves, named by botanists Rweus 
aouJeatus, nat. ord. IMiacetr. ^ 

BROWN 'I8T8, In Church History, a rell- i 
glous sect, whfch sprang up In England to- 
wards the end of the 16th century, and 


upon which to found our snppUeations. { 
Any lay brother was allowed the liberty of 
exhorting the congr^atltm, and, after the 
sermon, of reasmiiug upon the doctrines 
that had been preached. In a word, every 
church on their model is a body corporate, 
amenable to no class, synod, convocation, 
or other jurisdiction whatever. During 
Elizabeth’s reign, the laws were enforced 
against the Brownlsts with great severity, 
and accordingly many retired and settled 
at Amsterdam, where their church floui^ 
ished nearly a century. 

BRU'MAL (brumalie, from bruma, the 
winter solstice : Lot), relating to the win- 
ter quarter of the year, which begins at the 
shortest day. 

BRY'ONY, BLACK. [See Yam.] 

BRY'ONY, WILD. [See CuotraniTACK.®.] ! 
BUB'BLB (bobbel: JhU.), a vesicle of i 

water, &c.. Allied with air. Bubblu, In ! 

Commerce, a term given to any delusive ! 
scheme or project for raising money on j 
imaginary or false pretences; as the famous ‘ 

* South Sea bubble,’ which see. j 

BU'BO, a genus of owls, to which oui 

eagle owl belongs. Bubo (boubon, a gland 

in the groin : Or.), In Medicine, the name of 
any tumour in the lymphatic glands of the 
groin or axilla. 

BU'BONOCELB (boubOn, a gland in the 
groin: and Icfti, a tumour: Gr.), la Medi- 
cine, the inguinal hernia, a rupture of the 
groin, formed by a prolapsus of the intes- 
tines or omentum. j 

BDCANrEK. or BUCCANE'ER, a name 
applied to those piratical adventurers, ! 
chiefly English and French, who. In the j 
seventeenth century, committed the most i 
terrible depredations on the Spaniards In j 
America. The first French settlers In the 
island of Ban Domingo liad been taught by i 
the Carlbbee Indians how to cure the flesh i 
of the wild cattle and boars They killed, and 1 1 
the preserved meat was called bouean by the : i 
Indiana Whence the French formed a verb 1 1 
boucaner, to dry without salt, and from this [ 
CAine the words Boucanler and Buccaneer. 

BUC'CINA (Lai.), an ancient mnsleal and j 
military instrument, somewhat similar to ! 
the modern trumpet. j 

BUCCINATOR (a trumpeter, from the , 
last: Lot.), in Anatomy, a muscle of the 
cheek, so called from its oflloe of forcinR > | 
out the breath. 

BUC'CINUM (same deriv,), a genus of . 
molluscs, to which the common whelk , j 
belongs. 


was long knownunder the denomination of | BUC'CUL.^ (LaL, from bucca, the cheek), 
[ndependente. Their leader was Robert in Antiquity, that part of the helmet which 
Brown, bom at Northampton ; yet his name protected the cheeks, 
was not adopted by them, but rather given BUCENTAUR (boukentauros, a centaur: 
to them by thelradverearies as a nickname. Or.), the name of the large vessel which the 
They equally disliked episcopacy and pres- Venetians formerly used in the ceremony . 
byterlanlsm. They condemned the solemn of espousing tho sea. This took place an- 
celebratlon of maniages in churches, main- nually on Ascension Day. The Doge threw 
• taining that, matrimony being a civil a gold ring into the Adriatic, saying, * Des- 
ooutract, the confirmation of it ought to ponsamus te, mare, in signum veri perins 
; proceed from the magistrate; an opinion tuique dominl.’ We wed thee. O se^ass 
rather In accordance with recent enact- token of true and everlasting dominion, 
ments of our legislature on this subject. BU'OBKOScbous, anox;andilwrtu,abom: | 
They also rejected all forms of prayer, and Or.), a gennsof birds belonging to the order | 
held that the Lord's prayer was not to be of Paeseres. They are the hom-bills of the 
leoited as such, being given only as a model tropical parts of Asia and Afriea, remark i 
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able for haring a large homy appendage of 
a cellular atructare, growing on the upper 
dtvialon of the beak. Its uae ia not known. 

BUCK tbuee : Sax.), the male of the fallow- 
deer. In hia flrat yifar, a buck la called a 
fawn ; In the second, a pricket ; the third, a 
I aorel : the fourth, a aore ; the fifth, a buck 
j of the Qrst head : and the sixth, a great 
j bueJt. The word Is also used to denote the 
I male of the hare and rabbit tribes. 

BUCK 'LER, a piece of defensive armour 
i ; used by the ancients, commonly composed 
, ! of hides, (strengthened with plates of metal. 

BcoKi.Kita, VoTiVK, were those conse- 

: emted to the gods, and hung up in their 
; tcniples, in commemoration of some hero, 
or -i!* a thanksgiving for a victory obtained 
1 over an enemy, whose bucklers taken in 

' I \\ :\ r were offered as a trophy. B croKi, eur, 

: ; In b’aval language, are pieces of wood fitted 
I I together to stop the hawse-holes, so as to 
prevent tlie ship from taking In too much 
1 ' water In ii heavy sea. 

j BUCK'IIAM (bDupran : Pr.), a sort of 
' coar.-^e cloth made of iiemp, gu ruined, calen- 
' dered, and dyed of severai colours. It Is 
used in drapery, garments, Ac., wlilch rc‘- 
I quire to be kept stiff to their form. 

I Bf.TCK’WIIE:AT, the seeds of the Fogopp- 
' ram ejtculmium, a plant l>elonglng to the 
list. ord. PolpgmiaM<p, eultlvaUnl as ftiod. 

IJCCOli'IC (botikolikoe, fiastoral ; (?r.). In 
.'inclcnl, Poetry, a poem relating to shepherds 
and rural affairs. The most celebrated of 
the aneient bucolics are those of Tlrgll. 

RUUB'HISM, or liOOD'HISM, an aneient 
s,v>ieiii of religion which originated in 
India, where it is now extinct, aiid whence 
it was carried to Ceylon, Thllait, Chinn, and 
Japan. Its adherents at tlie present day 
have l>een calculated to antouni to several 
hundred millions. The priority of Budd- 
hism and Brahminism, which have many 
points of identity, has been much disputed. 
The founder of this religion was, according 
to tradition, the son of an Indian king. lie 
is known by several names, such as Sakys- 
sioha, Che linn of the race of Sakya, nnd 
Buddha or the sage. In China, the latter 
name has been corrupted into Fo-ta and Fo. 
After Sakyaslnha’s dejith, and to fill his 
place, a succession of perfectly virtuous 
souls have desce-iided upon earth, and a**- 
sumod human forms, for the welfare of 
iMankfrid ; and It Is believed In Thibet that 
the Grand T.>ania of Thibet is bis successor 
for the time being. [Bee Lawaiku.] The 
sacred writings of the Buddhists are very 
nmnerous; they were originally composed 
in Banskrit, from whlcJi they were after- 
wards translated Into other tongues. It 
would seem that there wa* a belief in a 
primeval Deity named Adl-Buddha, or the 
Fir-t Buddha, and that he was the first 
persoti of the trinity, the other two persons 
beiim Dhnrma and Sunga, answering to 
Brahma, Hlva, and V'lshnn.of the Brahmins. 
The trident borne by the priests Is emble- 
matical of this trinity, Theprindiwl tenets 
: of Buddhism are, that Che world and all It 
r^intalns ore manifestations of the Deity, 
hut of a transient and delusive character ; 
that the imman soul is an emanation of the 
Deity, and, after death, will be bound to 


matter, and subjected to the miseries of life, 
unless the individual to whom it belongs, 
by the attainment of wisdou through 
prayer and contemplation, secures Its reab- 
sorptlon Into the Deity. The authority of 
the Vedas, the sacred books of the Brah- 
mins. is rejected, as well as the saerfflees, 
ceremonies, and other religious obser- 
vances of the Hindoos. There is no dis- ; 
tinctlon of caste, and the priests, who arc I 
not forbidden the use of animal food, are i 
olitained from all classes. Monasteries and 
nunneries almund wherever BuddhUm flou- i 
rishes. The ceremonies have bo many re- i- 
semblances to those of the Roman Catholic ; 
church as to strike Bunipean spectators | 
with Bun>rlse. Aniongat the charactorlstlcg 
of Buddhist temples are the dagobas and the 
Itnagos of Buddha. The former are stone 1 1 
structures of a hemispherical or pyramidal ; i 
form, supported on cylindrical pedestiils, i ] 
The images represent a human form stand- 
ing, reclining, or sitting, with curly iiair, ,i 
and ears drawn dowiiwunla Besides many ; 
other monuments of the ancient worship of ! ! 
Buddha, there are two particularly remark- i ! 
Hide — the ruins of the glgrantlc teinjiU* 
Boro-Bndor In Java, and the five large sub- i 
terranean halls, culled I'antah-Pandu, on ; 
the way from Ouzerat to Malwa. Tradition I 
ascribes these astonishing worksof nncleni ' 
Indian arcliltecrure and sculpture, which 
far surpass the skill of the motiern Hindoos. , 
to the Pandus, the heroes of Indian my- 1 
thology. Buddhism rvns expelled from 
India by the persecutions of the Brahmins 
betwfvii the fifth and seventh centuries of 
our era. ’ 

BUIPDfNG, a method of propagating | 
plants. A bnd with a sniall portion of bark 
Is neatly cut off and transferred to another 
tree, a silt being first made In the hark of ; 
tlie latter to receive the bud. It is then [ 
bound round with thread until the bud has 
grown t<i and liecome part of the tree. The 
branch springing from the bud will afford } 
Ihiwers and fruit similar to those of the tree ' 
from which It was taken. 

BUDK LIGHT (Bade, In Cornwall, where 
the Inventor resided). This lAine was 
given i»y .Mr. Gurney to a light In wdilch 
oxygen g.'is was passed Into the flame. In- 
stead of common air, which greatly In- 
creasT'd the »>rllllancy of ihe light : but the > 
expense prevented this arrangement from 
being used commonly. Wliat Is now called 
the Buds light is a gas flame, with two, 
three, or more concentric burners, chltn- 
iieys supplied with common air, and reflec- 
tors of peculiar construction, 

DDD'GET (bougette, a bag ; Fr.), the 
name given to the annual statement of 
the public finances made to the House of 
Commons. 

BUP'FALO (bouf>nln$ : Or.), In Zoology, 
the popular name for some animals of the 
ox trl))e, belonging to the genus Bubalus. 
The common buffalo, B. baffeltut, has been 
domesticated In India, where they are also 
wild. They are very strong animals, and 
have horns sometimes measuring six feet | 
In length. The Cape buffalo, B. eaffer, lives I 
in large herds In Bonth Africa. It is a j 
powerful beast, but has not been domesti- 
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eated. Buffaloes have the ninst violent an- small round ornament of gold or silver, la 
tlpattijr to a red colour, and are most the 8hai)e of a heart, worn about the neck 
furious and vindictive : they are fond of or breast of the chlldr'm of the nobility till 
standing In the water, and swim the the age of seventeen when they assumed 
broadest rivers without hesitation. [St‘e the toga, and hung« up the bulla as an 

I Bison.] offering to Hie Lorejf or household gods 

I BUP'FERS (bottffer, to puff out : Fr,), In Zoology, a large genus of gasteropod 
I elastic cushions attached to railway cur- molluscs with ventricose shells which the 
rlages for the purpose of breaking the anlnials more nr less Invest. The gizzard Is 
' shock when one carriage Is pushed against furnished with three calcareous plates by 
' another. They are usually formed of strong which the food Is triturated. ' 

I sprlnM of steel, or of vulcanized caout- BUL'hATE (buUatus, from last). In Bo- ’ 
chouc; tany, an epitiiet for a leaf having protu- 

I BUPPET' (JV.), anciently a little apart- berances on its surface resembling blisters. 

I inent separated from the rest of the room BUL'LETJN, an offlclal account of public ; 
I by slender wooden columns, for the dlspos- transactions or matters of general Interest, j 
Ing of china, glass, &c. BrLL'-PIGHT.anentertalninentfrequent 

I BUP'PO (Tial.), a .singer, or actor, wlut In Spain and Portugal, at which wild bulls 
{ takes the humorous part in comic opcni^, are encountered by men armed with lances. 

I &c. BUEL'FIXCH, a well known songster of 

j BU'FONITES (bu/o, a toad: LuL), iti the Finch tHuiUy, the Pyrrhula vulgariji ot ‘ 
Mineralogy, a sort of stone formerly said to ornithologists. The wild bird does much ' 
he found In the head of a lo.ad, and hence Injury during the spring to gooseberry 
vulgarly culled U)udiiU})ic. bu.^hes, cherry trees and plum trees, by ' 

BUG (bugp, terror : Goth.),H troublcsoine devouring their flower buds. Bullfinches 1 
; and disgusting insect; the Cvmcx lectuUv- which have been taught to warble particular 
rois of naturaHst.s. tunes are imported in large numbers from > ■ 

BIJ'iiLOSS (boMf/Wsflos from bon.'<, an ox ; Germany. Ij 

and olu.'isa, the tongue : ffr.), the Ox t^mriue. HUTiI/-FROQ, the Fana pipien^ at North : 
In Botany, a name given to plants l>eloiig- America, the largest species of the genus, ' , 
lug to several distinct genera of i)lants, as so called because its voice resembles the i 
Anc.hnsa^ Lycopain, and A^tpenigo. distant lowing of an ox. i 

BUT.,, In the ancient Hebrew chronology, BUL'I^ION (fyulla, an ornament of metal : i 
tlie el.ghth month o^the ecclesiastfcjil, and f^at.) uncoined and unwrought gold or sll- : 
r lie second of the civil year; It has .since ver, of any degree of fineness. j 

j been called Marshevan, and answers to our BULL’S'-EYE, a mark In the centre of a ! 
! October. target. In the shape of a bull’s eye, at which ; ; 

BUr.,-RUI„ an Indian name for the night- archers, &c., shoot by way of exercise In h 

I Ingale, whose loves with the rose are eel e- Astronomy, Aldcbaran, a star of the first 

; brafed 111 eastern poetry. magnitude In the constellation Taurus. ; 1 

BULB (buWun: Lat ; bolhoa : Or.'), in Bo- .^immg seamen, a small obscure cloud j 

tuny, is a subt.errancan leaf-bud covered ruddy in the middle, generally the Imine- 1 1 

j ' wiih scales, from the centre of which pro- doite forerunner of a great stonu. In \ 

i j cecds K stein with loaves. At the base of tlie Architecture, any sm.'ill circular opening or j 

j j bulb is a sort of disc, from which the roots window. ' i 

I, l>isiie. Bulbs are said to be «nlid w'hen lUTI/WAIlK (bol, thetrunkof a tree ; and * 
il composed of one uniform lump of matter, werk, a work: Ooth.), In Fortification, a 'i 
’! as In the tulip ; fanicoted, when formed of mound of earth capable of resisting cannon- 

j a great HMibcr of coats surrounding one shot. It is now termed a bo«tfo»i The | ! 

i auoMier, as in the onion ; eqnamo»e, or rads, &c., used to prevent persons from ; ! 

i seal//, when composed of smaller flakes, as falling from the deck of a ship into the sea. i 

; in the Illy ; duplieofs, when there are only BUM'-BOAT, a sort of wherry used about i 
: two to each plant; and ogoregaie, w'hen harbours to carry provisions, &c., for sale J 

I there Is a congeries of such roots to each ti» vhlpa lying at a distance. i 

i plant. HllN'GALOW (/»d.), a house of one story I 

{ BULl'MIA, or BU'LIMY (boulinua, hun- wdth a thatched roof, such os is common In 
i ger : Or.}, a disease in wlilcli the patient India, 
is affected with an liisatlableand perpetual BUNT (supposed to bo a corruption of I 
appetite for food. bent), in Nautical language, the middle part i 

BU'LIMUS (same deriv.), a very large of a sail, formed into a sort of bag or hoi- i 

genus of bind luollusc.g allied to the common low, that it may gather more wind. j | 

siiaila. About 700 species (including sub- BDN'TINB, or BUNT'ING, the thin ! 
genera) have been deBC.ril>ed, and some of woidlen stuff of which the colours, or flags, 
the Afzicau species are of very large sl/.e. and signals of ships are made. 1 

The young have BhollB In the etrg. BUN'TING (bvutimiteg, fat rump: Wal), j 

BULK'HBADS. partitions made athwart the ap]>cIlation of several closely-alUed , 
a ship, ivy which one part Is divided from i ivlnls, of which the Common Bunting, j 
.Mother; as In the great cabin, gun-room, ■ Fmbervui miliaria, ajad. the Yellow Bunting ! 
bread-room, &c. or Yellow-hammer, E. citrineOa, nvay be j 

BULL (fnUle: EtU.), In A8tronom.v, the taken as examples. 

fiODStellation Taurus Also, an edict or | BUNT'LINES, small ropes fastened to 

mandate issned by the Pope, and scaled cringles, whldi serve to force up the bunt 
the bulla, a leaden nr gold seal. ■ of the sail for the better furling of It. 

BUL'LA (a bubble : jbat.). In Antiquity, a BUOY (bouls ; Fr.), a short piece of wood 
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or close-hooped barrel fastened by a rope to 

the anchor, to point out Its situation. 

Also, conical vessels, generally of large 
dimensions and showily painted, that they 
may be seen at a distance, serving to mark 
out the course a ship is to follow In leaving 
a harbour, Ac. Sometimes bells are at- 
tached to them, which ring by their motion, 
and denote their proximity in foggy wear 
then — A Lifk-Buot Is Intended to keep 
a person afloat till he can be taken from the 
water. It should be suspended from the 
stern of the ship, and let go as soon as any- 
body falls overboard, and a light may be 
attached to it which Is kindled by Its fall, 
if the accident happens by night. It 
usually consists of two hollow copper 
vessels connected together, and of buoy- 
ancy eufllclent to support one man leaning 
upon them. 

BU'PHAGA an ox ; and v^tago I eat : 

Or.), in Ornithology, a genus of South 
African birds allied to the Starlings. The 
species are termed Beef-eaters, or Cattle- 
pickers, from their settling upon the backs 
of oxen and other ruminants, to peck out 
with their beaks the maggots of bot llic's 
deposited under the hide. 

BUPRESTIS (Jboupri stiff : from boiis, an 
ox ; and pretho, I swell out : Or.), in Ento- 
mology, a genus of beetles belonging to a 
large family, the species of which are re- 
markable for tlie brilliant c-olours and me- 
tallic lustre of their wing oases. These 
are frequently employed in the decoration 
of ladles’ dresses. 

BUll'DEN, the contents of a ship, or the 

number of tons which a vessel will carry. 

BtrnbKH (bourdon, the drone of a njusical In- 
strument : B’r.), In Music, that part of a song 
which is repeated at every verse or stanza. 

BUREAU' (an office: Fr.), in its primary 
sense, was a cloth covering a tabic; next a 
writing-table ; niid afterwards the chamber 
of an officer of government, and the body 
of subordinates who labour under his di- 
rection, 

BUR'GAGE a borough ; from beorg : 

Sax.), an ancient tenure In Ixiroughs by 
which the Inhabitants hold their lands, &c. 
of the king, or otlier lord of the borough, 
at a certain yearly rent. There are also 
peculiarities as to descent. A dwelling- 
house In a borough was also formerly 
called a burgage. 

BU R'GESS (bourgeois ; Fr .), an inhabitant 
of a borough, or one who possesses a tene- 
ment within It. Also the representative of 
a borough In parliament. Also, the person 
who has the right to vote on the election 
of municipal officers. 

BUR'GLARY (burgi lairodnium, rohhery 
of a burgh : Lot.), In Law, the breaking and 
entering the dw'elling of anotiier In the 
night, with the Intent to commit some 
felony. The like offence committed by day 
Is called house-breaking. 

BUR'GOMASTER, the chief magistrate 
of towns In Holland and Germany. 

BU'RIN (Fr.), an instrument of tempered 
steel used for engraving on copper, Ac. One 
end Is ground off obliquely so as to produce 
a point, and the other is Inserted In asbort 
wooden handle. 

RUELETTA ( burlare , to jest : ItaL), a 
light, comic species of musical drama. 
BURN'ING. [See OOMBUfiTidlf.] 
BURN'ING-GLAftS, a convex lens which 
collects and concentrates to a focus the 
rays of heat that fall upon It from the snn ; 
so that a piece of wood, or other body easily 
Inflammable, is kindled when held in tbo 
focus. — Burning Mirrors, nr specula, j 
are concave surfaces, which reflect the rays ! 
of heat to a focus. Among the ancients, 
the burning mirrors of Archimedes and Pro- i 
clus are famous. By the former, fne Ro- 
man navy was set on Are and consumed, at j 
the distance of a bow-sh<»t ; and by the ! 
latter, according to Zouaras, the navy of J 
Vltellius, while besieging Byzantium, was I 
burnt to ashes. By means of a mirror mach' I 
by Vlllette, a French artist of Lyons, a six- | 
pence was melted in seven seconds and a [ 
half, and a halfpenny in sixteen seconds. 
This mirror was 47 inches wide, and ground 
to a spherical surface of 70 inches radius, | 
HO that its focus was about 38 inches from | 
the vertex. Its BUbstance was a composi- 
tion of tin, copper, and bismuth. 

BUR'R EL-SHOT {bowrreller, to torture: 
2?V.), small shot, nails, pieces of old iron, 
Ac., put Into cases, to be discharged out of 
ordnance. 

BUll'SiE MUC0'S,E (mucous pouches, 
Mod. Lat.), In Anatomy, bags which secrete 
a mucous fat that serves to lubricate ten- 
dons, muscles, and boi^es, In order to render 
their motion easy. 

BURR'-STONE, the hard tough stone of 
which the grinding stones of flour mills are 
made, cut out of stiine igneous rock. Mill- 
stones from the trachyte of the Eifel dis- 
trict on the Rhine are exported to many j 
countries. | 

BUIUSAR (bursa, a purse : Mod. Lot.), In | 
the English Universities, the treasurer of a 
college; In the Scotch UniverHlties, a stu- 
dent whose success in his studies has 
gained for him a pension. 

BUSH'-HAPaiOW, an Implement of hus- 
bandry for harrowing grass lands and 
covering grass or clover seeda It con- 
sists of a frame with three or more bars. 

In which bushes are Interwoven. 

BUSH'MEN, nr B08JE8MBN, a savage 
tribe living in South Africa, In the neigh- 
bourhood of the English settleinents. They 
are more wild and ferocious than either the 
Crtflres or Hottentots. 

BUS'KIN, a kind of higft shoe, anciently I 
worn by tragedians ; also a sort of leather i 
stocking serving the purpose of a boot. 

BUST, or BUS'TO (Ital.), in Sculpture, a ' 
figure or portrait showing only the head j 
and shoulders, the anus being absent. i 

BUSTARD, a name given to some birds i 
belonging to the genus Otis, placed amongst | 
the Qrallm or Waders. They are heavy i 
birds, without much power of flight, and 
Rwlft runners. The Great Bustard seems to 
have become extinct In England. The Little 
Bustard Is occasionally a winter visitor. ' 

BUTCH'ER-BIRDS, a species of Lahiub, 1 
which see. I 

BUTTER {bouturon: from butts, a cow; 1 
and turos, cheese : Or.), a fat unctuous sub- | 
stauoe, procured from the cream of milk bv 
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churning. This kind of oil, In Its natural 
condltloii^ls distributed through all the 
BUbstanoe of the milk In very small parti- 
cles, which are Interposed between the 
caseous and serous parts, among which It Is 
suspended by a slight adherence, but with- 
out being dissolved. Being in the same state 
as oil in emulsions. It causes the milk to be 
white ; an<i separating by rest, It ascends 
to the surface, and forms a cream. It was 
only at a late period that the Greeks appear 
to have had any notion of butter; their 
poets make no mention of It, and yet they 
frequently speak of milk and cheese. The 
Romans used butter only as a medicine, 

never as a nutriment. Buttru, a name 

given in old books of chemistry to several 
metallic chlorides, on account of their ai>- 
pearance when newly prepared. Hence there 
are the butters of antimony, arsenic, <fec. 

BUTTERCUP, the common name of 
some wild species of Ranunculus. 

BUTTERFLIES, a well-known tribe of 
lepldopterouB Insects, distinguished from 
moths by having the antennae clubbed at 
the end, carrying the wings upright when 
ilia state of repose, and being destitute of 
any apparatus to connect them during 
flight. (See LKPiborTKRA.] 

BUTTER-TIIEE, a tree fount! by Mungo 
Park, in the interior of Africa, yielding 
from its kernels, hy pressure, a white, firm, 
rich butter. The tree Is supposed to have 
been some species Basala, nat. ord.Sapo- 
tacecB, an order containing other trees with 
(dly frnifs. 

BUT"l’EU-WORT, an English plant with 
l>urple flowers, growing in bogs, and belong- 
ing to the genus PLnguicula, nat. ord. Z««i- 
tibulariarea'. 

BUTTOCK (abo?Uir, to join end: Fr.) of 
a ship, is that part which is right astern, 
from the tack upwards; and a ship is eald 
to have a broad or a narrow buttock, ac- 
cording as she is built broad or narrow at 
the transom 


BUXTTS (LaL, from puosM ; Or.), a genus 
of evergreen shrubs belonging to the nat. 
ord- Euphorhiacece, One species, tho com- 
mon boxtreo, is much used for the borders 
of dower-beds. Boxwood Is extremely hard 
and smooth, and therefore capable of being 
wrought with great neatness by the turner. 
It Is used for the same reason by engravers 
on wood. 

BUZE, a wooden or leaden pipe to convey 
the air Into mines. 

BUZ'ZARD ijbusc: Fr.), a rapacious but 
sluggish bird of the Falcon tribe, the Falca 
buten of naturalists. 

BY'-LAWS, or BT'E-LAWS, private and 
peculiar laws for the good government of a 
city, court, or other community, made by 
the general consent of the members. All 
bye-laws are to be reasonable, and for the 
common benefit, not private advantage (»f 
any particular imrson ; and they must be 
consistent with the public laws In force. 

BYS'ROLITE {bussoa, flax; and lithos, a 
stone : Or.), a scarce mineral from the Alps, 
occurring In very delicate filaments, short, 
flexible, and elastic^ The colour is olive- 
green, and the lustre rather silky. 

BYS'SUS (bussos, flax ; Ghr.), a One linen 
among the ancients, procured from India. 
Also that Egyptian linen, of which the 
tunics of Jewish priests were made. — 
Byssus, the flbrous matter by which some 
shell-bearing molluscs attach themselves to 
rocks and stones under water. The silky 
fibres of the byssus of tho Pinna, a bivalve 
which grows to a large size, are made Into 
gloves, and other articles of dress, In the 
island of Sardinia. 

BYZAJJTINE, a gold coin of the value of 
151., HO called from being coined at Byzan- 
tium. Also an epithet for anything pertain- 
ing to Byzantium, an ancient city of Thrace, 
situated on the Bosphorus, nearly in the 
place where Constantinople now stands. 
Also a style of arohiteotuuk. 


0 


C, the third letter, and second consonant 
of the alphabet? is pronounced like /c before 
the vowels a, o, and u, and like s before e, i, 
atid y. Before k it tins a peculiar sound, as 
In chance, chalk; In chord and some other 
words, It is hard like k; but in many French 
worfis it is soft before h, like s, as In cliaisc, 
chagrin, &c. As a numeral, O stands for 
100, and CC for 200, &c, ; as an abbreviation. 
It stands for Ciirist, a.s A.O, or B.O., Ante 
Christum, or Before Christ. Also, In ancient 
authors, for Caius, Cmsar, consul, civitas. 
Sec. For Civil, as D.O.L. Doctor o/ Civil Law ; 
for Companion, as C.B. Companion of the 
Bath; for Cross, ns G.C.B. Grand Cross of 
the Bath ; for Commander, as K.C.B, Knight 
Commander of the Bath; for Company as 
fi.1.0. East India Company. It was a symbol 
of condemnation in the Roman tribunals. 


as an abbrevlatioti for condemno ; being, on 
this account, called litera tristis, or a sor- 
rowful letter, in opposition to A , for 
a litera salutaris, or advantageous letter. 

In Music, C after the clef Is tho mark 

of Common time. 

CAA'BA, or CAA'BAH (a square stone ; 
Arab.), i>roperly signifies the stone Jn the 
temple of M<icca, greatly revmrenced hy the 
Mahometans, as having been presented to 
tho patriarch Abralmm by the angel Gabriel. 
It Is used also to IndlcAte the edifice In 
which this stone is plar.ed. The Mahome- 
tans always turn their faces towards this 
building when they pray, in whatever part 
of the world they happen to be. It enjoys 
the privilege of an asylum for all sorts of 
criminals; but is most remarkable for the 
pilgrimages made to It by the devout Mas* 
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Rulmans, who _pa7 so great a veneration to 
It, tuat they believe a single sight of Its 
sacred walls, without any particular act of 
devotion, Is as meritorious. In the sight of 
God, as the most careful discharge of one's 
duty, for the space of a whole year, in any 
other temple. 

CABAL', denotes a number of persons 
united In some close design, and is some- 
times used synonymously with f action. 
This term was applied to the itilui.^try of 
Cl)arle8 II., from the Initial letters of their 
respective names, viz., Ollflord, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 

CAB'ALA, a mysterious kind of science 
pretended to have been delivered by reve- 
lation to the ancient Jews, and transmuted 
by oral tradition to those of our times; 
serving for the lnten>i"etatlon of the books 
both of nature and Scripture. It was of 
oriental origin, the work of Alexandrian 
Jews not long after the Christian era. It 
was alleged to have been divinely commu- 
nicated to Esdras. It treated of the nature 
of the Deity, and of the various orders of 
^l)irlt^ that had emanated from Him In long 
succession. For some centuries It fell into 
neglect, but was again studied In the 
fiiiddle ages. In the I6ch century, the 
famous Plcus of Mlrandola was an enthusi- 
astic disciple of It. 

CAB'ALLINB (caballus, a horse: Lat.)^ 
pertaining to a horse ; as, caballine aloes, 
so called from Its being a medicine given 
to horses. 

CAB'BAGE PALM. In the West Indies 
the Areca olcnuica Is known under tills 
name, because Its large terminal bud Is 
eaten. Many other palms In different places 
also yield an eatable ‘ cabbage,’ for instance, 
the Euterpe edulii*, In SonUiern Brazil, a tall 
graceful tree, 40 or 60 feet high, with a stem 
so slender that it may be grasped by the two 
hands. The tree dies when (he ‘cabbage’ 
is removed. 

CAB'INBT (Fr.), a place set apart for 
writing, studying, or piesendng anything 
that is precious. Hence we say a cabinet 

of paintings, curiosities, &c. Also, the 

closet or private room In the royal i>alace, 
where councils are held. Also, a certain 
nninher of the higher ministers of state 
who determine the measures and action of 
the government. These ministers are the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Lord 
(Chancellor, the President of the Council, 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the five Secretaries of State 
for the Home, Foreign, Colonial, War, and 
Indian Departments, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the President of the Bo.ard of 
'I’rade, the Postmaster-General, the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of J..aucaster. 

CABI'Kl, deities greatly venerated by the 
ancient Pagans lu Greece and Pboenicia, 
and supposed to preside over metals. Their 
nature and origin are Involved In great 
obscurity. 

OA'BLB, a large strong rope or chain, 
used to retain a vessel at anchor. An Iron 
cable Is not liable to be chafed on rocky 
ground, or to become rotten In moisture. 
A chain whose section is one inch breaks 


with sixteen tons pressure ; and it Is nearly 
equivalent to a hemp cable ten^lnches In 
diameter. 

CABO'OHED,orOABO'8SB {eaboche: Old 
Ft.; from eaput, the head: Lot.), In He- 
raldry, having the head cut close, so as to 
have no neck left. 

CABOO'SE, the cook-room or kitchen of I 
a ship. It also signifies the box that covers ! 
the chimney of a ship. I 

OAOA'DE (kakos, bad : Or.), a French term 
for an unlucky enterprise In war, yrhlch j 
has been ill concerted and ill conducted. 

CACAO. [See Cocoa.] 

CAOH'ALOT, the Physeter, or spermaceti j ] 
whale. I ! 

OACHE'X lA (Or. : from kakos, bad ; and I j 
hejns, a habit), in Medicine, a bad state or I 
habit of body. I 

CACII'OLONG (Coeft, a river In Bulgaria ; | I 
and cholong, a stone: Calm.), a milk-white 
chalcedony found on the borders of the | 1 
river Cach. \ 

CACOCHY'LIA ijeahos, bad; and chulos, 
chyle : Or.), in Medicine, a bad chyllllCHiIoii, j 
when the humour called chyle Is not duly ; 
made. 

CACO'CHYMY (fcafcos, bad ; and chuvios, \ 
juice: Or.), a vicious state of the vital hu- 
mours, especially of the blood, arising from 
a disorder of the secretions or excretions, 
or from contagion. 

CACOE'THES (Or. : from kakos, bad ; and 
ethos, a characteristic *llspo8ltlon), an ill 
habit or propensity ; as the cacoethes scri- 
bendi, an Itch for authorship. 

CACOPH'ONY (kakos bad ; and phonf, a 
sound: Or.), In Rhetoric, an uncouth, bad 
tone of the voice, proceeding from the 111 
disposition of the organs; but more gene- 
rally the term is applied to a harsh or ; 
dis.agreeablc effect, produced by the too J 
troQuent repetition of tlie .same letters, or i 
the meeting of two or more inono^il- i 
lahlcs. I 

CACOT'ItOPHY (kakotrophia : from kor \ 
kos, bad; and trophi, food: Or.), lu Medi- i I 
cine, any sort of vicious nutrition. I i 

CACTA'CEjE, a nat. ord. of plants, all | 
natives of America, and chiefly niund In j 
hot and dry places within the tropics. Many j 
species are cultivated in our hothouses, I 
aud are well known for their bizarre 
shapes. Most of them are thickly set with 
spines. Several give beautiful flowers, the 
nlght-blowlng Cereus for example; and 
some yield an edible fruit, called the Indian 
flg or prickly pear. Some are long, cylin- | 
driral, and undulating like a snake; others i 
are spherical like a searurchln. . SpeclnienH 
of the latter shape have been know'n to 
measure betweem 6 and 7 feet In circum- 
ference. The cr)chlneal insect feeds upon 
species of cacti, some of which have become 
naturalised In the south of Europe. 

OAC'TUS(fca&to.s, a thorny plant : Or.), the 
name of an American genus of plants, see I 
the last article. 

OADAS'TRAL (cadrer, to square: Fr.), 
a term applied to the measurement and 
mapping of a country on a uniform scale. 
The cadastral survey of Great Britain Is to 
be on the scale of 25 Inches to the mile. 
The ordnance survey of England and Wales, 
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already executed. Is on tbe scale of 1 Inch 
to the mlla. 

CAD'DIS, or OAiyDICE (fcodos, a cask: 
the worm-like larvfie of several species 
of four-winged flies, of the genus Phryganea 
(order Tricfwptera), which haunt marshy 
places. The larvaa form cases, open at each 
end, of gravel, Ac., in which they reside, 
Immersed In water. Caddis worms are used 
as bait by anglers. 

OA'DKNCK (Mdenza : Ital.), in Grammar, 
the fall of the voice ; also the flow of verses 

or periods. In Dancing, the terra is 

used when the steps follow the notes and 

! measures of the music. In Horseman- 

I ship, the cadence is the measure or pro- 
portion observed by a horse In all bis 
j motions. In Music, It is a pause or sus- 

pension at the end of an air, or at the ter- 
; mliiation of a proper chord. 

CADET' (a younger brother : i'Y.), one 
! who is trained up for the army by a course 
j f)f military discipline, such as that enforced 
1 at the military colleges of Woolwich, Ad- 

illscombe, &c. Cadetship, the coiii- 

inlssion which was given to a cadet to enter 
the East India Company’s service. 

CA'DI, a civil judge or magistrate la tbe 
'I'urkish empire. 

OAD'MIUM (kadmia, ciilamliie, an ore of 
Aiiic: Gr.), a ductile and malleable white 
metal, which is like tin, but fuses and vo- 
latilizes at a lower temperature than that 
at which tin melts.* Its speclflc gravity Is 
87. Its ores are associated with those of 
zinc. Cadmium Is too scarce to bo used 
generally In the arts, but It has been 
1 employed as a pigment. 

CADU'CEUS (Lat.), the waml or sceptre 
! of Mercury, being a rod entwined with two ] 
; serpents, and tipped with wings; borne by j 
! that deity as the ensign of his office. Used , 
j on medals, &c., it is an einblcmi of peace; 

I and it was carried by the Homan ber.ilds 
; when they went to proclabn peace. The 
rod signified power; the 8eri)ents, wisdom ; 
and the wings, diligence and activity. 

I; CADD'COUS (codttcas, Inclined to fall; 

from cacf^ I fall : Lat.), In Botany, denotes 
i what is wnipornry and 8(»on dlsai>pears or 
I i falls off. 

[ CJE'SAR.ln Roman AntlQuiiy, t)ie family 
I i name of the first five Roman emperors, and 
}! afterwards adopted as a title by their snc- 
cossors. It was also used, by way of dls- 
j tmction, for the Intended or pre.8umptlvo 
I heir of the empire. It was superseded in 
i the eastern empire by the title of Sebasta- 
i craton {sebastoe, venerable ; and kraUis, 

I power; Or.). The KaUer of the Gcrmart.^, 
and Czar of the Russians, are probably both 
corruptions of the word. 

OiESA'REAN OPERA 'TIOJT, the extrac- 
tion of a child from the womb by aji Incision 
made for that purpose. Julius Crasur is 
said to have been brought Into the world in 
this way ; and hence the term. 

CiESU'KA (Lat., from coed/), I cut), a 
figure In Ancient Prosody by which a di- 
vision or separation takes place In a foot 
tliat Is composed of syllables belonging to 
different words. Also, In Modern Prosody, I 
the pause which the voice makes in pro- 
uouuciug a verso of many syllables. Thus, 


in the first line of the following couplet 
from Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ the caesura is 
between the fourth and fifth syllables 
whilst in tbe second line It is between tbe 
fifth and sixth 

Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, , 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. I 

O.^'TERIS PA'11IBUB(r 11 things else be- j 
Ing equal : Lat.), a term often by ma- | 
thematlcal and physical writers. Thus of a ' 
bullet it may be said ‘ cteteri« paribus, the 
heavier It Is the shorter the range: ’—that 
is, supposing the length and diameter of the 
piece and tbe quantity and strength of the 
powder to be the same. 

CAPPERS, or KAFIRS, one of the savage | j 
races living In the southern part of Africa, i 
The name Is derived from tbe Arable, and | 
signifies Infidel. The men are tall and well i 
made, with clear dark-brown complexions ■ 
and woolly hair. They are unsettled In [ 
their habits, and have frequently given 
much trouble to the English and Dutch 
colonists. j 

CA'GOTS (/-V.), a degraded race of uncer- i 
tain origin, who were held accursed by their 
neighbours In the south of Prance, It is ' 
said they had a particular place set apart i 
for them in tlm churches, with a separate 
entrance door. 

CAINO'ZOlC {kainos, recent ; zoe, life ; ^ 
Or.), in Geology, a term applied to the ter- 
tiary senes of strata, because tlie < m- 
bedded organic remains are closely amilo- : 
gous to existing species. 

CAIRRS, heaii.s <»f stones in a conical 
form, which are frequently to be met with : 
in Scotland and Wales. They were In- , ; 
tended as meinoriuls or tombs, and differ 
from barrows, whli ii were beai)8 of enrib ; | j 
but their object was probably the same. i ! 

OA'IBSON, or CAISSOO'.R (Fr.). a wooden ! | 
chest filled with bombs or ijowder, and laid : 1 
In tlie way of an enemy, or burled under i 
Huim* work to blow it up. Also, the frame ' 
used in laying the foundations of a bridge, j 
Also, a structure of wood or Iron employed , 
Instead of gates to close tbe entry to a dock. 

OA'JEPUT OIL, a stlniulant oil distilled 
from tbe leaves of Melaleuca cajeputi, a tn-e I 
belonging to the nat. ord. Myrtaceee, ^row- 
Ing at the Moluccas. It Is a powerful sudo- j 
rifle, and Is applied externally In chronic I 
rheumatism. > 

CALABAR BEAR, the seed of a legu- . 
mlnous plant (Phyaostigma vmenomivi), 
growing on the west c-oast of Afrlcju It 
Is a poison, and Is used by the native eh htfs I 
as an ordeal to determine the guilt or In- I 
noceuce of suspeeted persons. It has been | 
found that the extract of the bean possesses 
extraordinary power over the iris. A small 
quantity of the solution dropped into the 
eye causes contraction of tbe pupil to 
such an extent that the aperture liecomes 
closed. Hence it Is coming Into use in the 
treatment of ophthalmic cases. Belladonna 
has the opposite effect, in causing such a | 
dilatation of the pupil that the iris is : 
scjircely visible. j 

CAL'A BASH-TREE (caldbacca, a cala- i 
bash : Span.), the Oreacentia cujete of beta- | 
nlsts, the gourd-llke fruit of which *s j 
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enclosed in a hard shell that serves the uar 
tlves of the tropical parts of America for 
a drinking cup, a pot for boiling, and for 
various other domestic purposes. 

OALAMAN'CO (calamanetu, a hat : Mod. 
Lai.), a fine sort of woollen stuff, of a rich 
gloss, and chequered In the warp, so that 
the checks are seen only upon one side. 

OALAMA'RY, or SQUID, common names 
for a section of cuttlellslies, having elon- 
gated bodies with short broad flus, and a 
homy Internal pen or shell. The common 
calamary is the Loligo vulgarU of natu- 
ralists. 

OALAMIF'EROXJS (kalamos, a reed ; and 
phero, T bear: Or.), a Botanic term for 
plants having a long, hollow, knotted stem. 

OAL' AMINE, or Lapis oalamimaeib, 
native carbonate of sine : a name formerly 
given to the ore of zinc, used in making 
brass. 

OAL'AMUS (halamos, a reed : Or.), a reed 
used anciently as a pen to write on parch- 
ment or papyms. The generic name of 

some Indian palms, including the dragon’s 

blood cAlamus, and the rotang. Also, a 

kind of reed, or sweet-scented cane, used 
by the Jews as a perfume. 

CAL'ATHUS, in Antiquity, a basket or 
hanii>er, made of osiers or reeds, used to 
put needle-work In, or to liold flowers. The 
calathus was al8(» a pan for cheese-curds and 
milk, and a cup for wine used in sacrifices. 

CAL'OAR (calraruB, a lime-kiln ; from 
f'alx, lime: Lni,), a kind of furnace, used In 
glass works for the calcination of sand and 
potash. 

OALOA'REOUS (caXcariua, from calx, 
lime : Lai.), a term applied to anything 
composed of lime. 

CALCA'REOUS SPAR (same dmv.), crys- 
tallized native carbonate of lime. 

CAL'CEUS (Lai., from calx, the heel), in 
Antiquity, a shoe or boot. The shoes were 
freciuently open In front, leaving the toes 
bare. In the time of the Emperors, senators 
wore high shoes like buskins, fastened 
with four black thongs in front, and orna- 
mented with a crescent. 

CALOIP'EROUS (colx, lime : and /ero, I 
bear : Lat.), having lime. 

CALCINATION (calx, lime : Lai.), the 
process of the reduction of bodies to a pul- 
verlsable state by the action of fire. In the 
same way as lime la produced from llme- 
Btf)ne. 

OAL'OITJM (calx, lime : Lat.), the metallic 
basis of lime. It Is solid, rather yellowish, 
highly lustrous, but tarnishes quickly In 
the air. In contact with cold water It de- 
composes rapidly, and hydrogen is evolved. 
Heated to redness In the air. It bums and 
sends off sparks, but does not Inflame. It 
Is moderately hard, malleable and ductile, 
and has a specific gravity of 1*58. It is ob- 
tainable by the electrolysis of chloride of 
calcium. 

CAL(X>G'RAPHY (calx, lime ; Lai. ; and 
grnpho, I write : Or.), an engraving after 
the manner of a drawing in chalk. 

CALOSINTER (kalk, lime; and aintem, 
to drop : Germ.), Incrustations of carbonate 
of lime ; also, the stalactites attached to 
Cbe roofs of caverns. 


OALOTHFF, a deposit of carbonate of 
lime by water holding It in solution. 

OAL'OULARY (ctUcuXus, a pebole : Lai.), 
a congeries of stony secretions found in 
the pulp of a pear and other fruits. 

CAL'CULATING MACHINES. Mathemar 
tlcal calculations, both simple and compli- 
cated, enter so largely into the common 
concerns of life, that any machine capable 
of facilitating them must he considered of 
deep importance. Tlie earliest contrtvanc-e 
of this kind was the abaciut, whlcji see. 
Within the last hundred years, several of 
great Ingenuity have been devised, wMiicli 
were capable of performing simple opera- 
tions. Their principle may be understood 
by supposing some number of wheels, each 
having a dial with ten numbered divisions 
and an Index, and driving one another by 
pinions, 80 arranged that ten revolutions 
of one shall produce one revolution of that 
which it drives. Such a machine will repre- 
sent the decimal system, and will Indicate, 
without the possibility of error, the total 
number of Impulses, each of which is ex- 
pressed by one division of the first dial. 
This is the principle on which the gas 
meter registers the revolutions of its re- 
volving part. It is the principle, also, of 
many contrivances for recording the num- 
ber of strokes made by steam-engines In a 
given time, the number of persons passing 
over bridges at which toll is paid, &c. A 
very tew wlioels to register enor- 

mous numbers. It is clear that such strain i 
of wheels may be made to represent any 1 
system as well as the decimal. Pascal con- 
structed a machine suited to the currency 
used In his time In Upper Normandy. 
These contrivances were not, however, 
calculated to supply a want most seriously 
felt — the production of arithmetical and 
other tables rigorously correct. From the 
Imperfection of the human mind, and the 
Impossibility of keeping the attention In- 
variably fixed on any one object, errors 
must creep into such tables, and these 
errors must be highly Inconvenient If con- 
nected with navigation, &c. Th^ process 
of multiplication Is not very complicated; 
yet, in an extensive table prepared by Dr. 
Hutton for the Board of Longitude, forty 
errors were detected In a single page, taken 
at random. These considerations led Mr. 
Babbage, nearly forty years ago, to make a 
machine which should constract tables of 
an Important kind without the chance of 
error. It would be impossible to give any 
Idea of his ingenuity and labours here. 
Government made grants at various times 
to meet the expenses of the mechanical 
processes required ; but uo recompense has 
been accepted by Mr. Babbage for his men- 
tal exertions. Considerable progress was 
made in what he cnilcd a * difference engine,' 
but after about 17,(K)01. bad been expended, 
and several years had been 8i>ent In the 
experiment. It was abandoned. The In- 
complete machine has been placed in the 
museum of King’s College, London. Mr. Bab- 
bage has since invented a still more power- 
ful machine, which he calls an * analytical 
engine,’ but It has never been constructed 
Meantime, a calculating machine has been a 
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M'orlc for Borae yeant In the office of the 
Reglstrar-^tenerai, London. Thte wag de- 
signed hr Heggrs. Scheutz of Stockholm, 
and has been found of great use. It not 
only calculates tables but prints them. 

OALOULATION {calculation from calcu- 
lu$n a pebble : Lot), the art of computing, 
deriving Its name from the methods an- 
ciently used to facilitate calculations. [See 
ABAcms.] 

OAL'OULUS (a pebble: Lut.), a name 
generally given to hard abnormal concre- 
1 tions.’not bony, which are formed In tho 
I l)odles of animals. Biliary calculi are those 
I found In the gall bladder ; urinary calculi, 

! those found In the urinary bladder. The 
I disease of calculus In the bladder Is called 

lithiasis ; In the kidneys, nephritis. In 

! Mathematics, the term calculus, taken in its 
widest sense, extends from the simplest 
iiiimorical operations to the highest com- 
I dilations of the transcendental analysis, 
licavlng out of view tho simple processes 
of numerical computation the object of the 
calculus may be said to be the di8cx>very of 
j unknown quantities from known quantities. 

OALEFA'CIENTS {caUifacio, I make 
I warm; Lot.), In Medicine such preparations 
as have a tendency to atlraulate the action 
of the blood. 

OAL'ENDAB. (ctUsndte, the first of the 
month, from calo, I call ; Lat.), a register 
of time, divided into months, weeks, and 
days throughont the year ; together with an 
account of such mafters as serve fur tho dai ly 
liurposes of life. The Roman and Julian 
calendars were in use among the Romans ; 
the Gregorian and reformed have been 
adopted by the moderns. [See Stylb.] 
The calendar received its name from its 
i)elng the custom. In the early ages of Rome, 
for the i)on tiffs to call the people together 
on the first day of the month (the calendcB), 
to Inform them what days in it were to be 
kept sacred. 

CAL'ENDER (caleo, I am warm : Lot.), the 
pror^ess being literally a hot-i^nressing), a 
machine used In manufactories, to press 
stuffs, aUks, linens, &c., to give them a fine 
gloss ami wavy appearance. It consists of 
two thick rollers or cylinders, revolving so 
nearly in contact with each other that cloth 
l^asaed through between them Is not only 
- smoothed, but glazed by their powerful 
pressure. 

CALBN'DULA, a genus of plants of the 
uat. order OoiMposttO!, Including the common 
marigold. 

OAL'KNTURB {caleo, I am warm : Lot.), 
a violent lever, incident to sallorb In hot 
climates ; the principal symptom of which 
Is their desire to rush Into the sea, which 
It Is said, they imagine to be a green field. 

CAL'IBER COMTAS8ES, a particular In- 
strument used by gunners for measuring 
the diameter of shot, shells, &c. They re- 
semble other compasses, except In their 
legs, which are arched, so that the points 
may touch the extremities of the arch. 

OAL'ICO, cloth made of cotton. It Is 
called calico, because originally brought 
from Calicut, a kingdom of India on this 
side of the Ganges, on the coast of Malabar. 
Cotton cloths, whether plain, printed, dyed. 


stained, or painted, chintz, or muslins, are 
all included under this one general denomi- 
nation. 

CAL'IOOPRINTING, the art of Impress- 
ing cotton cloth with coloured patterns. It 
has been for many centuries practised by 
the oriental methods In Asia and the Le- 
vant, but It was unknown in this country 
till the end of the ]?th century. The pat- 
terns are printed fn)m revolving cylinders. 

Of late years great improvements have been 
made, especially in the cbemlcAl part of the 
art. Whilst silk and wool have a strong 
affinity for colours, cotton will not retain 
soluble colours without the aid of Moe- 
DANT.s, which render the colours Insoluhlo 
and thereby permanent. By varying the 
mordants, many changes of colour may be 
obtained from the sutne dye-stuff. 

CAL'IGA {Lat., from calx, the heel), 4n ■ 
Antiquity, a heavy shoe worn by the Roman [ 
soldiers. Caligce were sometimes adorned I 
with gold and silver nails. The caligula \ 
was a smaller kind of military Imot, from i 
wearing which the emperor Caligula derived I 
his name. l 

CARLIN, a compound of lend and tin, of I 
which tlie Chinese make tea-ranlsters, &c. I 

CA'hlPH (khali/ah, a deputy : Aral).), tlie 
chief sacerdotal dignitary among the Kara- 
cens or Maliometans, vested with absulutr 
authority in all matters relating botli to 
religion and politics. It is at this day one 
of the Grand Seignior’s titles, as successor 
of the Prophet [see SultanJ ; and of the 
Soph! of Persia, as successor of All. The 
govermncjit of the original caliphs con- 
tinued from the death of Mahomet till the 
655th year of the hegira, that is, from a.u ' 
632 to 1277. ' 

CALK'ING, or CAULK'ING, the driving j 
oakum, or old ropes untwisted, Into the , 
seams of a ship, to prevent their leaking 
or admitting water ; after which they are 

covered with melted pitch or resin. In 

Painting, the covering of the back side of a 
design with red chalk, and tracing lines 
through on a waxed plate or wall, so as to 
leave an Impression of the colour there. 

CALK'IMS, in Farriery, the prominent 
.parts at the extremities of a horse-shoe, 
I>ent downwards, and forged to a sort of 
point. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE, a parliamentary 
term Implying an Imperative call or sum- 
mons, sent to every member on some 
particular occasion. 

CALLION'YMUS {kalos, beautiful; and 
onoma, a name ; Or.), a genus of spiny finned 
fishes, including the dragonet of our coasts. 

CALLISTEl'A, In Grecian Antiquity, a 
Lesbian festival, at which the women pre- 
sented themselves In the temple of Juno, { 
In order that the prize might be assigned 
to the fairest. There was a similar festival 
of Ceres Eleuslnla among the Parrhaslans ; 
and another among tlie Eleans, whore the 
most beautiful man was presented with a 
complete suit of armour, which he conse- 
crated to Minerva. 

CALLO'SUM OOR'PUS (the callous body ; 
Lot.), In Anatomy, a medullary prominence 
in the brain, seen on separating the two 
lateral parts of the cerebrum. Its fibrous 
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! structure extends Into the two hemi* 

{ spheres, and unites them organically to* 

1 gether. 

CAL'LUS (a hard thick skin : iotJ, the 

1 new growth of osseous matter between the 
! extremities of fractured bones; or any 

1 dense, Insensible knob or horny substance 
on the skin. 

1 OA'LOMEL (kalo9, beautiful ; and melas, 

black : Or.), a lieavy white tasteless powder, 
i the sub-oldoride of mercury, prepared by 
heating a mixture of metallic mercury with 
corrosive sublimate (the protochloride of 
i mercury). Calomel sublimes as a vapour. 
The name is an t)ld one, and the reason of 
applying it to a white powder Is not known. 

1 OALOR'IO (calor, heat: Lot.), the old 
name of the principle of heat, as distinct 
from the sensation, when it was considered 
to be matter. 

OALORIM'ETEll (calor, beat : Lot. ; and 
matron, a measure : Or.), an instrument for 
measuring the heat given out by a body in 

I cooling. 

' OALORIMO'TOR (calor, heat ; and motor, 

a mover : LaU), a galvanic Instrument, In 
which the calorific eflfects are attended by 
scarcely any electrical power. 

CALO'TE (cdlotte: Pr.),H. sort of skull-cap 
worn by the French cavalry under their 
caps, as a guard against the blows of a 
sabre. 

CAT/OTYPB (knloa, beautiful ; and tu/w.s, 
a sketch : Or.), a process for obtaining pho- 
togenic drawings on i»iper by the action of 
light upon certain salts of silver. This 
process is also called Talbotype. [See Pno- 

I’OGUAl’HY.] 

C.\L'TROPS. OROW’a fkmt.] 

CAL'UMET, a symbolical Instrument of 
great Importance among the Indians of 
America. It is a smoking pipe, the bowl 
of which is generally made of a soft red 
marble, and the tulte of a very long reed, 
ornamented with feathers. This Instru- 
ment, the use of which bears a great re- 
semblance to the caducous of the Greeks, 
Is a pledge of peace and good faith. Tlie 
calumet of war, dllloreutly made, l.s U8«*d 
to proclaim war. 

OAT/VINfSM, in Theology, the tenets of 
•inhn Calvin, who, In the 16th century, 
nourished at Geneva, where his doctrines 

1 still subsist; they relate botli to doctrine 

1 and discipline. The doctrinal parts of this 
sysUMii differ from that of other reforniers 
of Calvin's period, chiefly In what regards 

1 rhe absolute decrees of God, by which, ao 

1 i cording to this teacher, the future and 
etermtl condition of the human race was 

1 predetenutued : in other words, Calvin 

1 denied Che free agency of man, and inaln- 
tained predestination. The discipline esta- 
1 blished by Calvin ri'jected episcopacy, and 
lias been adopted by the Presbyterians of 
Prance, ^c. 

CALX (lime : Lat), a name given by the 
Rlchetnlsts to the remains of metals, mine- 
rals, &c., after they have undergone the 
action of fire, and have lost all their humid 
paits. On account of the combined oxygen, 
metallic ral.\es are heavier than the metal 
from which they are produceii. 

OALYC'l FI.OR.'E a flower cup; and 

,/lofi, a flower : Lot.), a sub-class of dicotyle- 
donous plants, having a calyx with the 
stamens attached to them, and a <!broUa of 
several distinct petals. Leguminous plants 
belong to this sub-class. 

CALY'OIPORM (fialyx, a flower cup; and 
forma, a shape : LaL), In Botany, an epithet 
for the Involucrum, when It has the appear- 
ance of a calyx. 

OAL'YCLE (kalukion, a dim. nf kaiux, a 
flower-cup : Gr.), in Botany, a row of leaf- 
lets, at the base of the calyx on the outside. 

CALYP'TRA (kaluptra, a covering; Or.), 
In Botany, a thin membranaceous cap, or 
cowl, usually of a conic figure, which covers 
the parts of fructification in mosses. 

CA'LYX Ocalvjx: Or.), in BoLatiy, the 
flower-cup, or that whorl of the (loralorgaus 
which is external to the corolla. It may i 
consist of one or several leaflets. Its usual 
colour is green, but in the iris, lily, and 
some other flowers, Its leaves are mixed 
with those of the corolla, from wnlcli they 
are not easily distinguished. I 

CAMARIL'LA {Span.), the private cham- 
ber of the sovereign of Spain ; but the ; 
term Is generally applied to his Immediate i 
confidants, and is synonymous with clique. 

CAM'BER-BEAM {cambrer, to bend ; Fr.), 

In Architecture, a beam cut hollow orarch- 
wlse In the middle, commonly used in plat- 
forms. 

CAM'BERKD (same deriv.), an epithet 
applied to the deck of a sliip, tbe flooring 
of which is highest in *he middle; also { 
when it Is defectively so, tir what is some- • 
times called broken-backed. ' 

CAM'BRIAN SYSTEM, In Geology, a se- 
ries of sedimentary rocks lying below the 
Silurian beds, and being the lowest fossil 1- 1 
ferous rocks yet discovered. They are di- 
visible into two groups, upper and lower. ! 
The latter is seen in North Wales, and in j 
Wicklow, Ireland, where a few zoophytes j 
have been found In them. The former 
group is to be seen in North Wales and 
Shropshire, and has yielded some shells, 
trilobltes, crustaceans, and polyzoa. This 
system has a thickness of many thmisixud 
feet. It has received its name from the 
place of its chief development. 

CAM'BRIC, a species of fine white linen, 
made of flax, said to be named from Gam- 
bray, In Flanders, where it was first manu- 
factured. 

CAM'EL {kamiloe : Or.), a genus of horn- ' 
less ruminant quadrupeds, containing two 
species, which are only known in tbe do- 
mesticated state. The dromedary, or African 
camel {0, dromedarius), has one hunch on 
the back; the common, or Asiatic camel 
(0. Bactrianus), has two huiniis. They are 
distinguished from other bovine animals 
by the possession of cutting teeth In the 
upper jaw. The camel, by Its power of bus- | 
taiiiliig abstinence from drink for many ! 
days, from the peculiar formation of its | 
.stomach, and of Bubglsting on a few coarse 
shrubB, Is peculiarly fitted for the parched | 
and barren lands of Asia and Africa. The 
Arabians live cliiefly on the milk of their 
ciiniels; and without them t.liey could nei- 
ther carry on trade, nor travel over theii 
sandy deserts. 
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OAMBL'LIA, in Botauy, a genus ot 
plants, veil known In conservatories for 
their be&tlful flowers. They are natives 
of China and Japan. The tea-plant belongs 
to the same nat. ord. : Ternetritmiacea. 

OATHELOPARD (kamiloe, a camel ; and 
pardalia, a leopard : <7r.). or Gibaffb. This 
animal, whose existence was at one time 
disputed, Is a native of several parts of 
Africa, living in forests, and feeding on 
the leaves. It has two straight horns, wlth- 
L out branches, six Inches long, covered with 
^ hair,* truncated at the end, and tufted. 
The shoulders are of such a length as to 
render the fore part of the animat much 
higher than the hind part. The neck Is 
very long, the head slender and elegant, 
and the colour of the body Is a dusky 
white, with large rusty spots. It Is mild 
and Inoflenslve, and In cases of danger has 
recourse to flight for safety, but when 
obliged to stand on self-defence, It kicks 
its adversary. It derives its name from a 
supposed resemblance to both the camel 
and the leopard. It is a ruminant animal 
of the ox family, and has been named 
Giraffa earnelopardalu by naturalists. 

OAMBLOPAB'DALIS (the camelopard : 
Gr.), in Astronomy, a constellation consist- 
ing of 68 stars, situated between Oepheus, 
Perseus, Cassiopeia, Ursa Major and Minor, 
and Draco. 

OAM'EO, or CAMA'IED, a peculiar sort 
of onyx ; or a s^ne or shell on which 
figures are cut in relief on a differently 

coloured ground. The name is likewise 

given to such paintings as have but one 
colour, where the lights and shades are 
ftjade on a ground of gold or azure. 

CAMKRALIS'TIOS (karneraliert : Germ.; 
from kaviera, a chamber: Or.; strictly, a 
place with a vaulted roof), the science of 
finance or public revenue, comprehending 
the means of raising and disposing of it. 

I OAM'BRA LU'CIDA (a bright chamber : 
j Lot.), an optical Instrument, for throwing 
I upon paper the image of an object, so that 
! it can be drawn. 

CAM'BKA OBSCU'ft A (a dark chamber ; 

I Lat.), an optical Instrufuent. The light 
j being collected and thrown tbrougli a sin- 
! gle aperture, external objectsare cxiiibited 
j distinctly, and In tbelr natural colours, on 
any white surface placed within It. 

' (5aMI8A'DE {caniisa, shirt ; Languedo- 
I cian)t a French term for attacking or sur- 
prising an enemy by night. It olitained 
I the name from the Cumisards, or French 
; Protestants, In the Cevennos, who, after 
the revocation of the Edict i)f Nantes, suf- 
; fered much persecution from the govern- 
ment In the early part of the last century. 

, Going about at ulgbt, tliey were accus- 
I tomed to wear a shirt over their other 
I clothes, that they might recognize each 
I other. They called themselves 'Bnfants 
de Dleu.' Gibbon has alluded to ‘ the bold- 
ness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of 
the fanatics of Languedoc.* 

CAM'LET {carmlust a camel : Lot.), a sort 
of stuff originally made of camel’s hair 
and silk mixed, but now of wool and silk. 

CAMP {campus, a field : LaL), the resi- 
dence of an army resting in tents ; or the 
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place and order of tents for soldiers In the ' { 
field. On the continent of Europe tlic j 
armies biv&uac In the open air, or, if the ; 
time will allow It, lodge In huts imllt of 
branches, &c. In the progress of the mili- 
tary art, camps have become slight and 
simple. The Romans carried the art of en- 
camping to great perfection. Their camj^ 
was quadrangular : it was surrounded by 
regular entrenchments, and so arranged 
that each cohort, legion, and individual, 
knew exactly the point lie should occupy, i 
and the place to which he should proceed 
In case of al.-irm. 

CAMPA'IGN {campagne, tlie country ; 
Fr.), the space of time during which an 
army is kept In the fleld. A campaign is 
usually from spring to autumn ; but some- 
times armies make a winter eampaigu. ! 

CAMP'ANIl.E (Ital.), a bell tower. Ire- i 
iliieiitiy standing apart from the building | 
to wlilch it belongs. j 

OAMPAN'ULAOE.E, a natural order ot I 
herbs or undershrubs, with monopetalous j 
bell-shaped flowers twlienco the name, cam- i 
panala, a llttie bell : Lot.). They are na- ' 
tlvesof temperate regions. Our common j : 
liare-bell and the flower called Canterbury- 1 j 
bells, are examples. The order yields little j 
that is of value to man. ' i 

OAMPAN 'PLATE (same deriv.), or CAM- | ! 
PAN'lFOllM {campana, a bell ; and forma, \ 
a form: LaL), in botany, an epithet for i 
tlie corolla, or calyx, when either Is bell- 
diaped. , 

OAM'PIIENB {camphor, an artificial kind 
of which Is made from oil of turpentine), a 
hydro-carbon, consisting of highly rcciilii'tl ' 
spirit of turpentine. 

CAM'PHOil icaplmra : Arab.), a white 
concrete crystalJine substatice, of an acrid 
bitter taste, and a penetrating smell. It in 
extiacted from the CumphoraoJUt^lnariim, ! 
nut. ord. Lauraceai, n large tree gruwi)ig 
wild In China, Borneo, Sumatra, &c.. To ' 
jbtalu camphor, the tree is cut down, ami 
divided Into pieces, and the camphor is 
taken out; being found In small whltlfcli 
flakes In and near the centre. It Is also ob- 
tained by distilling the wood with water. 
Like most of the esscntjal oils It Is a Jiydrce 
carbon, combined with oxygen. It slowli 
sublimes and wholly disappears at the or- 
dinary temperature of the atmosphere. It ' 
is soluble in alcohol, ether, and strong 
acetic acid, but very sparingly in water. 

CAM'PiON, In Botany, tbeAgrimtemma of 
Linmeus. Tlie rose campiou, ox Agronteimnn 
coronaria, is a well-known garden flower. 

CAM'PUS MA'II (the fleld of May : Lat.), \ 
an anniversary assembly of our anci stors, 
held on May-day, when they confederated ‘ 
together for defence of the kingdom against 
all its enemlea . 

CAM'PUS MAR'TIUS (the fleld of Mars : 
Lat.), among the Romans, a fleld, by the : 
slflo of the Tiber, wliere the youth exer- I 
cised themselves In warlike exercises. It \ 
was so called on account of a temple j i 
that stood on It, consecrated to the god 
Mars. The consuls Brutus and Collatinug 
are said to have made It the place for hold- 
ing tile comitla or assemblies of the people : 
and. In after times, it was adorned with f i > 
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great number of line statues. It voustl- show the scars ot those wounds they had 
tutes the principal part of the modem city received in fighting for the defend of the 
of Borne. commonwealth. 

OAM'WOOD, a material from which a OANDIDATI MILaTES (soldiers clothed 
brilliant red colour is obtained by dyers. It in white : Lot), an order of soldiers, among 
Is the produce of a leguminous tree grow- the Bomans, who served as the emperor’s 
ing in India, the Baphia niUda of botanists, bod/ guards to defend him in battle. They 
I CAN'ADA BAL'SAM, a very pure turpen- were the tallest and strongest of all the 
I tine ; a natural coml)!natlon of resin with troops, and were called candidati In conse- 
' the essential oil, chiefly extracted from the (juence of being clothed in white. 

Balraof Gilead Fir (Abiflsbal«a»n«a) growing CAN'DLB (candela: Lot.), Candles, for- 
in Canada. It is employed in medicine, and merly made only of tallow and wax, are 
I us a medium for mounting microscopic ob- now made of other substances, such as 
jects on glass slides. palm oil, paraffine and stearic acid (or 

i CANAL' (caTiafis ; iat), an artificial river, steartne), either pure or mixed with mar- 
provided, if required by the nature of the gario add. The candle manufacture Is a 

place through which It passes, with locks very extensive one in this country, not* 

and sluices, and sustained by banks and withstanding tbe enormous consumption of ; 

mounds. In Anatomy, a duct or passage gas and oils. Tallow, spermaceti, stearic I ; 

In the body of an animal, through which acid, and parafflne caudles are cast in ,1 

I any of the juices flow, or other substances moulds, but wax candles are made by pour- | 1 

pass. Ing melted wax over each wick as It hangs j 1 

I OANA'RIDM AUGU'RIUM (canarius, be- over a pan of wax, until the requisite thick- ' j 
I longing to a dog ; and a?i(;anam, an augury : ness has been obtained. It la then rolled |[ 

j Lat), In Antiquity, a sacrifice among the on a table until it acquires a cylindrical i , 

Romans of a red dog, for the purpose of shape. , 

appeasing the fury of tlie dog-star on the CAN'DLE-BERRY-TREB, the Mgrica ee- 
approacia of harvest. ri/era, or wax-bearing myrtle, nat. ord. j 

OANA'RY BIRD, a beautiful yellow sing- Myricacece, a shrub common In North Ame- i 

ing bird much l)red Ijj England, brought rica, from the berries of which a kind of | 

I originally from the Canary Islands, where wax is produced of which candles are made. ; 

1 it is of a green colour. It Is a species of OAN'DLEMAS-DAY (candle-ynass, from 
I llnch, and was Introduced Into Europe in the candles consecrated at the mass of that 

I tne sixteenth century. day), the festival observed on the 2nd of 1 

OANOELLA'RIA CU'RIA (LaU), In Ar- February, In commemorHtion of the purl- I 
, dmjology, the Court of Chancery. fleatlou of tbe Virgin Mary. In the Roman, 

j CANCEL'LI (Lai.), In Architecture, trellis Catholic church the candles then blessed at 1 
tr lattice work, made of cros.s bars of wood the mass are used in processions and other 
)r Iron, Also the balusters or rails encom- ceremonies throughout tbe year. ■ 

[lasslng the bar of a court of justice. OAN'DY (Candidas, white : Lat.), a prepa- ! 

CAN'CER (a crab: Lat.), in Medicine, ration of sugar made by molting and crys- j 
! a hard ulcerous and exceedingly painful talliziug it several times. I 

! swelling, generally seated In the glandu- CAN'DYTUFT (same deriv.), a common I 

I lous parts of the body. Its extirpation garden annual, belonging to the genus I 

' affords the only chance of recovery. It ol>- Iberis ; nat. ord. CruciferoB. \ 

rained Its name from the large blue veins CANB'PHOR(B (kan^phoroi ; from kani, 
which ramify round a cancer of the breast, a basket ; and phero, I bear : Gr.), the noble 
compared by old authors to the claws of a Athenian virgins who carried the baskets 

crab. In Zoology, a genus of crabs, to at public festivals. In Architecture, 

which the large edible crab of our coast be- figures of young women bearing ba^ets on 

longs. In Astronomy, a constellation, their heads, and often confounded with 

and the fourth sign in i he zodiac, which the Caryatides. 

sun enters on the 2i8t of June, thence called CAN'FARA, a sort of ordeal by fire, as It 

the summer solstice. Tropic of Cancrr, once existed In this kingdom. The accused 

II small circle of the sphere, parallel to the carried hot Irons In his hands, and If he 
equator, and passing through the beginning came off unhurt, he was deemed Innocent, 
of Cancer. CANIC'DLAR DAYS (cantsularis, per- 

CANDELA'BRUM (Lat), originally slgni* talniug to the dog-star ; from canicula, the 
lied a candlestick amongst the ancients, dog-star: Lat.), a period of the year cora- 
afterwards a support for a lamp. They monly called the dog days. It lasts about 
were made of wood, metal, or marble, and forty days, beginning the 3rd of July, and 
were carved Into a variety of elegant shapes, ending the lltb of August. Sirius, or the 
A shfift, standing on throe short legs, was dog-star, rose In ancient times hellacally, 
a common form. that Is, just before the sun, at the beginning 

CAN'DIDATB (candidatus, clothed In of July; and the sultry heat, which had a 
white; from Candidas, white: Lat.), a person tendency to render dogs mad, was ascribed 
who seeks or aspires to some public office, to the inallguaut influence of that star. 

In the Roman commonwealth, the candidati The precession of the equinoxes has 
were obliged to put on a white robe while caused the heliacal rising of the dog-star 
soliciting a place. According to Plutarch, to take place later, and In a cooler season; 
they wore this garment without any other so that the dog-star has not now the same 
slothes, that they might not be suspected reference to hot weather. The Ethiopians 
of concealing money for purchasing votes, and Egyptians began their year at the 
ind also that they might the more easily rising of the dog-star, reckoning to its rise 
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sgain the next ^ear: and hence It Is called 
the emieular year, 

OATflS (Xot.), a genus of quadrupeds, 
class Mammalia, order Feree. It compre- 
hends animals that differ very essentially 
from each other In their habits, as the 
dog, the wolf, the fox, and the jackal. 

CANia, In Astronomy, the name of two 

constellations In the southern hemisphere; 
namely, Canls Major and Cants Minor. 

CAN'KER (.cancer, a crab : Lot.), a corrod- 
ing disease which occurs frequently In fruit 

trees. Also a fungous excrescence in the 

feet of horses. 

GAN'NEL-COAL, or CANDLE-COAL, a 
' hard, opaque, Inflammable jet-black fossil 
coal, which burns with a bright white flame, 

1 like a candle. It Is sufficiently solid to be 
cut and polished, and, like jet. Is often 
' made Into trlukets. In Scotlaud tt is called I 
parrot coal. 

j CAN'NEQUIN, white cotton cloth brought 
I from the East Indies, made in pieces of 
j about eight ells long. 

! CAN'NON (canna, a pipe made of reed : ’ 
Lai.), a piece of ordnance, or a heavy metal- ' 
lie gun for a battery, mounted on a carriage. 
Cannon aro made of Iron, steel or brass, and 
are of different slises, carrying balls varying 
from three pounds weight to several htm- 
dred. The explosive force being directed 
by the tube, balls and missiles arc carried 
to great distances with destructive power. 
In a field of battle they are often drawn by 
horses on light carriages, and are then 
called field pieces, or flying artillery. The 
different parts of a cannon are, the breech, 
or solid metal, from the bottom of the bore 
to the cascabel or extremity of the solid 
end ; the trunnions, which project at each 
side, and form an axis, on which It turns; 
the bore, or cylindrical cavity, which at pre- 
I sent is not cAst, but formed in tho solid 
1 metal by a boring machine; and i\\e chamber, 

I which Is a recess for the powder, formed at 
the end of the bore, and of smaller diameter, 
j Cannon were originally made of longitu- 
dinal bars, bound with strong hoops; and 
1 this nmde of manufacture has been, in some 
Instatrees, revived. 

OANO'B, a small boat, fiwmed of the trunk 
of a tree, hollowed out by cutting or burn- 
ing ; and sometimes also of pieces of bark 
joined together. It Is Impelled by a paddle 
Instead of ati oar, and Is used by uncivilised 
nations In both hemispheres. 

CAN'ON (fandn, a rule : Or.), Is a word of 
many meanings. Thus It signifies the laws 
and ordinances of ecclesiastical councils, 

The aiTthftrlzed and received catalogue 

of the books of Scripture A dignitary In 

cathedral and collegiate churches who, 
when he performs the duties of his office. 

Is termed residentiary, Originally, canons 

were priests who lived in community, re- 
siding ne.ar the cathedral church, aud assist- 
ing the bishop ; but, by degrees, shaking 
f>ff their dependence, they formed separate 
bodies: In time they freed themselves 
from their rules, and at length ceased to 

llye In a community, In modern Music, 

a canon Is a kind of perpetual fugue, in 
which the different parts, beginning one | 
niter another, repeat Inoeasantly the same | 


I air. In Mathematics, tt Is a general rule i 

for resolving all cases of a like nature In ' i 
I geometry, algebra, &c. j 

j OANON'ICAL (kanonikos, from same j 
deriv.). In Ecclesiastical Polity, signifies > 
agreeable to the canons of a church ; as, 
canonical hours, or hours prescribed by the 
canons lor prayers. 

CANONIZATION (kan/in, an example, or 
model : Or.), an act of tho Roman Catholic 
church, by which it takes upon Itself to 
rank a deceased person In the catalogue of 
the saints ; but the act Is preceded by beatl- , 
ficatlon, and by a kind of inquiry Into tho 
life and ‘miracles’ of the deceased. The 
life of the person proposed for examination 
Is considered with special reference to tlie 
austerities and observances which the Ro- 
man Catholic church considers as Indicative 
of sanctity. 

CAN'ONRY, or CAN'ONSHTP, the bene- 
fice filled by a canon. It differs from a pre- 
bend, inasmuch as a prebend may subsist 
without a canon Icate; whereas a canon- 
Icate always Involves a prebend : again, the 
rights of suffrages, and other privileges, are i 
annexed to the canon Icate, and not to the i 
prebend. ' 

CAND'PUS, In Astronomy, a star of the | 
first magnitude In tho rudder of Argo, a ; 
cimsteliatlf)!) of the southern hemisphere, i 
It is the a ArgCls of astronomers. ‘ Sldns | 
Ingens et clarum,' a large bright star, wrote j 
Pliny. 

CAN'OPY (/efinflpeion, literally a mosquito 
curtain; from kOnOps, a gnat : Or.), a mag- 
nificent covering raised over an altar, 
throne, chair of state, pulpit, &e. In figu- 
rative language the sky Is called a canopy, j 

CANT, In Architecture, a term expressing , 
the position of any piece of timber not 

standing square. Caht-mouldino, a } 

moulding with a bevelled •surface applied 

to the capitals of columns In Shlp-bulld- I 

ing, 0ANT-T1MBEE8 are those timbers which j 
aro situated at the two ends of a ship, and 
canted or raised obliquely from the keel. | 

CANTAB'JLE (Jtal,, fron canto, I sing; 
LaL), In Music, a term applied to move- i 
ment.s Intended to be In a graceful and 
■melodious style. 

CANT ANTE (a singer : Ital., from same), , 
In Music, a term to denote tbe vocal part of 
the composition. ! 

CANTATA (Ital., from same), a song or 
composition. Intermixed with recitative, i 
airs, and different movements, chiefly In- i 
tended for a single voice, with an Instru- 
mental accompaniment. 

OANTEE'N (cantine: Fr.), a public-house 
licensed In every barrack or fort to sell 
liquors. Also a senil-cylindrical tin-case 
over a soldier’s knapsack, to carry Ills 
cooked vlciu.als In. 

CANTHAR'1DB8 (Or.), the plural form of 
Cantharis, the name of a genus of beetles, 
including tbe 0. vesica, or Spanish-fly, exten- 
sively used in this country as a material for 
raising blisters. The beetle Is found gene^ 
rally In the south of Europe, but our chief 
supply comes from Spain. It Is usually about 
half an Inch in length, of a shining green co- 
lour, but of a foetid smeU. Taken Internally 
they are a most energetic ecrld poison. 
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CANTHAR'IDIN (from cantAaridet), that 
peculiar substauce existing in cantharides, 
'vhich CHUBCs vesication. 

OANTHARUS {kantJiaroa : Or.), In An- 
tiquity, a tankard sacred to Bacchus. 

OAN'THl (kanihos, the comer of the eye : 
Or.), in Anatomy, cjsivitics at the extremities 
of the eyelids, commonly called the corners 
of the eye : the internal or greater canthus 
is next the nose ; the external or lesser 
near the temple. 

GANTICA (Lot.), songs in Roman comedy 
sung to music by one person, and supposed 
to have been introduced as interludes. 

CANTICLES (canticulum, a little song : 
Lat), the Song of Songs, in the Bible. It is 
supposed by some to be a marriage song 
written by Solomon, and must be explained 
by compositions of a similar nature in East- 
ern countries. Other writers consider it to 
be a series of sacred idyls, each distinct and 
independent of the other. It was forbidden 
to be road before a mature age by the .Jews 
and early Christians, lest it should bo mis- 
understood. 

OANTILE'NA (a song: Lot), in Music, 
the treble melody, or upper part of any 
composition. 

CAN'TO (a song : Ital), a part or division 
of a poem, answering to wlmt in prose is 
called a book. In Music, it signlflos the 
first treble, ^r highest vocal part. 

CANTON/^a small division : hence, in 
FIv'raldry, a small square, separated from the 

rest of the coat, is called a canton. In 

Military afifair8,troop8 billeted into different 
quarters or divisions are said to go into 
cantonments. In Geography, a small dis- 

trict of territory, constituting a distinct 
state or government ; as the cantons of 
Switzerland. 

CANTONED, in Architecture, is when the 
corner of a building is adorned with a 
pilaster, an angular column, rustic quoins, 
or anything that projects beyond the level 

of a wall. in Heraldry, a shield is enn- 

I toned by two lines proceeding from the 
; top or sides, and meeting at right angles. 
A canton d^er Is alw’ays meant, unless it 
is otherwise expressed. 

CAN'VAS {canevas: Fr.; from katinabis, 
lu'mp : Or.), a coarse sort of cloth, of which 
there are several kinds. Among others are 
—1. That worked regularly in little squares 
as a basis for tapestry ; 2. That which Is 
called buckram; 3. The cloth used for pic- 
tures ; 4. That employed for sails of ships, 
tents, &;c. 

CAN'ZONE, or OANZO'NA (a song ; Ttnl), 
in Music, a song or air in two or three 
I parts, with passages of fugue and imitation. 

; The term is sometimes applied to a kind of 
lyric poem, in Italian, to which music may 
be adapted in the style of a cantata, 
j CANZONET' (canzonela, the dim. of caw- 
' zone, a song : Ital.), In Music, a short song, 

; In one or two parts. 

I OAOU'CHOUC, or OAOU'TCHODO, Im- 
properly called elastic gum, and more com- 
monly itidia-rubber. Is obtained from the 
milky juice of several plants and trees, 

: particularly from the Siphonia eUistica of 
Cayenne. Its elasticity Is such that It can 
be stretched to a great extent, and its 
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pliancy is Increased by heat. From its soft- 
ness, impermeability to water, &c.rtt is used 
In the manufacture of many articles. It i.s 
easily dissolved by purified naphtha obtain- 
ed from coal tar, which does not change Its 
properties, and the solution has been most 
extensively employed to give a thin cover- 
ing to cloth, so as to render it Impervious 
to moisture. It Is also used for over-shoes, 
and, when dissolved in oil, forms a flexible 
varnish. Caoutchouc is principally obtained 
from South America, but latterly it has 
been Imported in great quantities from 
Africa and Asia. It is usually brought to 
Europe In the form of pear-shaped bottles, 
which are formed by allowing the juice to 
flow from the tree over a mould of clay, i 
then drying by exposure to the smi or to 
the smoke of burning fuel, after which the 
clay in the inside is moistened with water, 
and picked out. — -Vulcanized indiorrubher. 
In its ordinary state, india-rubber becomes 
rigid by cold, and soft by heat: hence it 
loses its value In hot or cold countries ; but 
when combined with a little sulphur, at a 
temperature of 320° P. (this process being 
termed vulcanization), it becomes highly 
elastic: it is not affected by the most in- 
tense cold, nor by a temperature less than 
that which is suBlcient to char it ; moisture, 
however long continued, seems to produce 
no action upon it; and it is unaffected by 
any of the ordinary solvents, such us grease, 
oils, ether, turpentine, fUaphtba, or acid 
solutions. lu this state it is very largely 
employed in the arts. Subjected to a higher ' 
degree of heat, and for a longer time, it is 
converted Into Hard india^ubber. Ebonite, | 
or Vulcanite, and in this condition it can be | 
employed in the place of bone and wood for 
a great number of articles, such as knife- { 
handles, combs, cups, and boxes. 

CAP (captd, the head : Lat.), a part of 
dress made to cover the head. The use of 
caps and hats is referred to tho year 1449, 
the first seen in Europe being at the entry 
of Charles VII. into Rouen: from that 
time they began to take the place of hoods ‘ 

or chaperons. Cap, in Architecture, the 

uppermost part of any assemblage of prln- ; 

cipai or subordinate parts. In Bhlp-bulld- 

liig, a square piec« of timber which Is ^ 
placed over the head or upper end of a 

mast. In Botany, the pileus, or top of 

the fungus, generally shaped like a bonnet. 

Cap op Maintkkakcb, one of the orna- , 

meiits of state, carried before^the kings of ; 
England at their coronation. It is of crim- 
son velvet, faced with ermine; and is also ' 
frequently met with above the helmet. In- 
stead of wreaths, under gentlemen’s crests, 
&.C. Cap-a-pik (/V.), from head to foot. 

CAPA'OITV icapacitas, from capax, able 
to hold: Lat.), In a general sense, means 

the power of containing or holding. in 

Cliemistry, that ijuality of bodies by which, I 
according to some theorists, they absorb j 
aud contain heat, which was considered i 

an imponderable fluid, In Geometry, the ' 

solid contents of a body. 

CAPE (caput, a head : Lai.), iu Geography, | 
a part of a c.ontlnent projecting into the | 
sea, as the Cape of Gut>d Hope, Cape St. Vln- j 
cent, Ac. I 
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j OAPSL^LA. (a kid: Zat), a Btar of the 
first Tnaspltude In the oonatellation of the 
{ Chariot^ ; It ie the • Anrigts of astrono- 
i mers. Ittf distance from the earth has been 
1 calculated at 390,000 millions of miles, and 
j yet Its spectrum has been photographed by 
! the scientfflo man. The light that effected 
I tiic impression on the sensitive plate must 
! have left the star 68 years before, 
i dA'PBRS, the pickled flower-buds of the 
Cappari»gpinosa, a shrub belonging to the 
I tint. ord. Oappartdacece, growing in the 
BoutlT of Europe. 

CA'PET, the name of the French race of 
kings, which has given 118 sovereigns to 
Kurope, vlJE. 86 kings to France, 22 kings to 
i^irtngal, 6 kings to Spain, 11 kings to 
Naples and Sicily, 8 kings to Hungary, 8 
kings to Navarre, 8 emperors to the east, 

' 17 dukes to Burgundy, 12 dukes to Brit- 
tany, 2 dukes to Lorraine, and 4 dukes to 
I’arma. 

CA'PIAS (you are to take : LaL), In Law, 
certain writs by one of which, the capias 
ad resfpondmdiim, a party is arrested at the 
commencement of a suit. If tliere Is ground 
for supposing that he Is about to fly the 
i coiiritry. Another is the capias ad satis- 
facinidum (called briefly Co. Sa.), a writ of 
I ! execution, by which the sheriff is com- 
niantled to take the body of the defendant 
I in execution. 

CAPIL'LAIRE, a kind of syrup in which 
' the Maiden-ltalr fern, Adiantum capillua 
veneriHt is an ingrOTIent. 

CAPIL'LARV (capiUus, a hair: Lat.)f an 
epitliet given to things on account of their 
hair-like fineness. — Oapillart attkao 
T ioN, or Capillabity, that property which 
causes fluids to rise, contrary to gravity, 
wlien In contact with other bodies. If a 
piece of clean sheet glass is placed partly In 
v\ (Iter, the fluid will rise at each side. If a 
i (ljui tube is treated In the same way the fluid 
j will rise In the tube al)ove the level of the 
! rest, and the finer the tube the higher It 

vvill rise. CAPiLhART Orbs, In Mlnera- 

l(jgy, the same with those otherwise denom- 

j Minted arborosrent, or striated. Oapil- 

i.Auv Twbks, tulies of hair-llke fineness. 

(’APiiiLAUY Vkssels, ill Anatotuy, the 
sinuilest and extreme parts of Che ramifica- 
tions of the veins and arteries. 

OAP'ITAL {capitalis, important; from 
co/mt, the bead : Lat), in Commerce, tlie 
fund or stock, in money and goods, of a 
merchant, mnfiufacturer, &c., or of a trad- 
ing company. Capital, in Architecture, 

i-he uppermost part <if a column or pl- 
I laster, serving as the head or crowning, 
I and placed IrnmcMlIately over the shaft, 

and under the entablature. Capital, 

m Geography, the metropolis, or chief city 
; or town of an empire, kingdom, state, or 
' province. 

! CAPITAL PCTN'ISHMENT (caput, phy- 
sical life ; literally, the head : Lot.), the 
extreme penalty of the law, by which the 
criminal’s life Is taken. 

CAP'ITATE {capitatus^ Lot.), In Botany, 
that which has a head or thickened summit. 

CAPITA'TION (capitatio, a poll-tax ; from 
eapiU, the head : Lat.), a tax or imposition 
levied on each person in a state, It Is a 


very ancient kind of tribute, and an- 
swers to what the Latins called tribtituiii, 
by which taxes on persons are distin- 
guished from taxes on merchandise, called 
vectigeUia^ 

CAP'ITE {capui, the head : Lat), in Law, 
a sort of ancient tenure, bv which a man 
held lands of the crown, by knight’s service 
or in socage. 

CAP'ITOL (caput, a head : Lat), a collect 
tiun of buildings In ancient Rome, on the 
Mons Oapitolinus, in one of which the 
senate assembled. On the same spot is 
still the city-hall or town-house, where the 
conservators of the Roman i^ople hold 
their meetings. It Is asserted, but without 
much authority, that It was thus called 
on account of the bead of a person named 
Tollus having been found In digging its 1 
foundations; but the appellation is sufii- 
cleiitly accouuted for by its being the chief 
post of the city. The ascent to it was by loo i 
steps: and among the other structures it | 
contained was the magnificent temple of Ju- 
piter, both the Inside and outside of which 
were enriched with namerons ornaments, I 
the most splendid being the statue of that i 
deity. Augustus gave to this temple 2,000 [ 
lbs. weight of gold ; the gilding of its arch ! 
cost 21,000 talents; and its gates were of 
brass, covered with gold. { 

CAP'ITOLINE GAMES, annual games ; I 
said to have been instituted by Camlllus, 

In honour of Jupiter Oapitolinus, and In i f 
commemoration of the preservation of the i 
Capitol from the Gauls. There was also j 
another kind of Capitoline games, Instituted | 
by Domltian, and celebrated every five j J 
years, at which rewards and crowns were j i 
bestowed on the poets, champions, orators, i 
historians, &c. | 

OAPIT'ULA RURA’LIA (rural chapters : ' 
Lat), assemblies or chapters held by rural I 
deans and parochial clergy within the pre- j j 
clnct of every district deanery. 

OAPIT'ULARY (capitulnm, a chapter: j 
Lot.), the body of laws or statutes of a chap- 
ter, or of Ru ecclesiastical council i 

OAPITULA'TION (capttulum, a head : 
Lat. : In the original sense, a drawing up of | 
fhe different heads of agreement), in Mili- 
tary affairs, a treaty made between the gar- 
rison of a place besieged and the besiegers, ; 
for yielding on certain conditlona The 
terra Is also applicable to the surrender of 
troops in any situation In which they are | 
(Miinpclted to submit to a victorious enemy. 

CAPIT'ULBM (Lat, from caput, the j 
head). In Antiquity, a transverse beam in I 
the mllltarj' engines of the ancients, having | 
holes for the strings with which they were ! 

set In motion. in Anatomy, the small j 

bead, or protuberance of a bone received j j 
In to the con cavity of another. — In Botany, 
a mode of inflorescence, when several i 
flowers form a kind of head or ball. i 

CAP'NIAS (smoky, from kapnoa, smoke : ! 
Or.), In Mineralogy, a kind of jasper, of a 
smoky colour. i 

CAPONNIBTIE, in Fortlflcatlon, a co I 
vered lodgment placed In the glacis, at 
the extremity of the counterscarp* and in 
dry moats, with embrasures or loopholes ' 
through which the sildlers may fire. 
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OAPCKTB (JPV.), a great-eoat, with a hood 
or cowl, which la sometimea worn by aen- 
tlnela in bad weather. 

OAP'PARIB (ffr.). [BeeOAFBRaJ 

OAPRE'iB (eapra, a goat ; Zot.), in Zoo- 
logy, a family of mammalian quadropeda, 
Including the common goat, the Gaahmere 
goat (whoae wool la the material of which 
Oaahmere shawla are made), and the ibex or 
atelnhock, which Inbablta varlona moon- 
tain rangea IniBurope. 

CAP'llEOLATB (eapreolus, a tendril : 
LaU), in Botany, having the tendrila, or 
flliforra aplral ciaapera, by which planta 
fasten themaelvea to other bodlea, as in 
vines, peas, &e. 

OAPRE'OLUS (Lat.)t in Anatomy, the 

helix of the ear. In Botany, the clasp or 

lenctrll of a vine or other plant. 

CAPRIcyOIO (a whim : Ital), In Mnsic.the 
term for that Irregular kind of composition 
in which the composer, without any re- 
straint, follows the bent of his humour, 
rt denotes also that the movement before 
which it is written is to be in a free and 
fantastic style. 

OAr'MCORN (caper, a he-goat; and comu, 
a horn : Lot.), In Astronomy, a southern 
constellation, and one of the twelve signs 
of the xodlac, which the sun enters on the 

21st December. Tropic of Oapbioorr, 

a small circle of the sphere, parallel to the 
equinoctial, passing through the beginning 
of Capricorn or the winter solstice, which 
Is the sun’s greatest southern declination, 
vt*. degrees. 

CAPRIPICA'TTON (capri/lctts, the goafc- 
flg, the wild Jig tree: Lat.),a, method used 
In the Levant for ripening the fruit of the 
domestic fig tree, by means of Insects bred 
In that of the wild flg tree. The caprlfica- 
tlon of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
corresponds in every circumstance with 
what Is practised at this day in the Archi- 
pelago and in Italy. Ancient writers agree 
In declaring that the wild flg tree, capri/lciw, 
never ripened Its fruit, but was absolutely 
necessary for ripening that of the garden 
or domestic flg tree, over which husband- 
men suspended Its branches. 

OAP'RIOLBS (capreoltis, a wild goat : 
Lot.), In Horsemanship, are those leaps 
which a horse makes In the same place 
without advancing, in such a manner that 
when he is at the height of the leap, he 
Vrks out with his hind legs. 

CAP'SICUM, a genus of South American j 
plants, belonging to the order SolatMcem. 
Their ground capsules and seeds aiford the 
red or Cayenne pepper of our tables. I 

OAP'STAN (eabeetan : Fr,), in a ship, a 
strong maasy column of timber, of the na- 
ture of a windlass, which Is placed behind 
the mainmast, and Is used for weighing, or 
raising up anchors, or any other purpose 
for which great power Is required. 

OAPSULA'RES ARTB'RI^ (capitula, the 
dirtL of capsa, a box ; Lot.), In Anatomy, 
the arteries of the renal glands, so called 
because they are enclosed by a capsule. 

OAP'SULB (same deriv.), in Botany, a dry 
seed vessel, opening by valves or pores. 
The seed vessels of the foxglove and the 
poppy may br taken as examplea. In 


Chemistry, a porcelain or other dish for 
I boiling or evaporating. 

OAPTAIH (eapHaitw: Fr,; from caprtf, 
! head : L<U,), In the Army, the commander 
j of a company of foot or of a troop of horse ; 

, and in the Naval or merchant service, the 

I commander of a vessel. A Oaptain-liku- 

TSXAKT is an officer in the guards who, 
with the rank of captain and pay of lieu- 
tenant, commands a company or troop. 

A PosT-cAPTAix, in the British navy, is an 
officer commanding any man-of-war, from 
a ship of the line down to a shlp-rlgged'sloop. 

CAPTION (captio, a taking ; from capio, I 
take: Lat), in Law, the act of taking any 
person by any Judicial process. 

OAP'UCHINS, an order of Franciscan 
friars in the Roman Catholic church, so 
called from the capiiche or hood sewed to 
their habits, and hanging down their backs. 

CATUT (Lot.), In Anatomy, the Hrau, 
which is divided into the skull {cranium^ 
and the face {/adee). The skull consists of 
the crown, or verttxe; the posterior part, or 
occiput; the anterior part, or sinciput; and 

the temples, or tempora, Caput Obbti- 

PUM, a wry neck, which Is generally a spas- 
modic disorder. 

CA'PUT MORTITUM (a dead head : Lat), 
In Chemistry, the residuum In the retort 
after the operation of distilling. 

OAPYBA'RA {Hydrochcems eapybara), a 
large rodent animal, sometimes called the 
water hog, which Inhabits the neighbour- 
hood of lakes and riverain South America. 
It may be likened to a colossal guinea-pig. 
It feeds on flsh and vegetables. It Is of a 
sluggish disposition, Is easily tamed, and 
enjoys having Its skin rubbed like a pig 
Its body is covered with coarse brown hair 
It utters a low peculiar grunt. Specimens 
have been brought alive to this country 

CAR'ABINB, or OAR'BINH (Fr.), a short 
gun used by cavalry soldiers. 

CARACA'RAS, birds of prey. Inhabiting 
South America, and belonging to the Fal- 
con family. The caracam eagle (Polybcnis 
braailieTisis) derives its common name from 
Its cry. It Is a carrion feeder, and. like the 
rest ot Its tribe, has its cheeks anil' part of 
Its throat bare of feathers. 

OAR'AOOLE (Ft.), the half wheel which 
a horseman makes either to the right or 
left. The cavalry make a caracole after 
each discharge, in order to pass to the rear 
of the squadron. 

OAR'ACOLT, a mixture oC gold, silver, 
and copper, of which are made rings and 
other ornaments, for bartering with savage 
tribes. 

OA'RAITEB, a sect among the Jews which 
adheres closely to the text and letter of the 
Scriptures, rejecting the rabbinical inter- 
pretations and the cabala. 

OARAM'BOLA, the fruit of some East 
Indian plants belonging to the genus 
Averrhoa : nat. ord. Oxalidacem. It Is In- 
tensely acid, and Is only tolerable to Eu- 
ropeans In the shape of pickles. 

CAR'AMEL, burnt sugar, used for co- 
louring spirits or gravies. It is a shining 
black substance, soluble in water, which 
it renders brown. The French dissolve it 
In lime water. 
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OAIIAPA'CB, the hard external coac with j CAR'BONATB, In Oheinlstry, a compound 
which certain animals, such as the anna- formed by the comblnaciuu of carbonic 
djillo and the tortoise, are covered. The acid with different bases, as carbonate oi 
shell protecting the body of the crab is ( copper, carbonate of lime, &c. 
called the carai)ace. | CAltBON'IO ACID, In Chemistry, a co- 

OAR'AT, or OAR'ACT (fej/rut, a weight : j hjurless elastic fluid, a compound Of one 
4rtt&.), the twenty-fourth part of an ounce atom of carbon and two of oxygen, for- 
rroi'. It is a terra employed in speaking of [ moriy called fixed air: it Is one and a half 
the fineness of gold. Pure gold is 24-carut times heavier than atmospheric air. It will 
gold, whilst 23-carat gold is the metal al- neither support animal life nor combustion, 
ioyed with one twenty-fourth by weight of It Is liquefied by a pressure of thirty-six 
coppyr. The British gold coinage la 22 carats atmospheres, or 640 lbs. to the siiuare Inch ; 
fine, that is, one-twelfth of the whole and the resulting liquid solidifies by spon- 
weight is composed of cupper. What Is | taneous evaporation. It Is the gas which 
called jeweller's gold is a much debased Is generated by fermentation, and which 
form of the metal, tho usual degree of | so often proves destructive to those who 
fineness being 16 c-aratB, that is, only two- inhale it in mines, wells, or very con- 

thirds of the total weight are gold. fined afiartments. All kinds of spring and 

Oajiat, a weight of four grains, employed well water contain carbonic acid, wlilcb 
In weighing precious stones. they absorb from the atmosphere, and to 

CARAVAN' icarvan, a trader: Peru.), In which they are partly indebted for their 
the East, a company of travellers, and more agreeable flavour ; but water Is wholly de- 
partlcularly of merchants, who, for greater prived of it by boiling. It renders lime 
security, proceed In a body through the water turbid. If transmitted tbrougli it, 
deserts of Arabia, or any other region In- carbonate of lime being formed. The effer- 
fested with robbers. Such a company often vescence of the so-called soda-water is due 
has more than a thousand camels to carry to the escape of this gas which had been 
the baggage and goods ; and, as the travel- forced into tlie liquid. All the limestone 
lerswalkinsingleflle.thelinelsoftenHinile and chalk of the earth consists chiefly ul a 
long. ProiierofDcers, tho chief of whom has carbonate of Iltne. 

the title of Ckvravan-BachL, are appointed OARBONiP'fi ROUS SYS'TEM, In Geology, 
to regulate everything during their march, a series of strata belonging to the Primary, 
OARAVAN'SBRA, or OARAVAN'SEBY or Pal»ozoic period. It Is divisible Into two 
(cairawan : Ara6,),«H large building or Inn parts. The lower portion Includes the luoun- 
for the reception or travellers and tho cara- tain limestone formation, rich In organic 
vans. It commonly forms a square, in remains, and largely developed In tho north 
the middle of which is a spacious court; and of England, where It sometimes attains the 
under the arches or piazzas that surround thlcknessof 900 feet. The upper portion con. i 
it there runs a bank, raised some feet above tains the millstone grit, a coarse quartzosc j 
the ground, where the merchants and tra- sandstone with beds of shale, sometimes 
vellers take up their lodgings, the beasts 600 feet thick; and the coal measures, so 
of burden being tied to the foot of It. In important for the immense mass of vege- 
the upper part there are generally private table remains they contain in England, 
apartments, the use of which Is costly. In North America, and elsewhere. In the 
many cases, however, the hospitality is north of England the coal measures have a 
gratuitous. It being by no means uncom- tiilckness of 3,000 feet. The carboniferous . 
mon for a pious Mussulman to establish, flora abounded in coniferous trees, ferns, 
during his life or by will, one or more of mosses, eijulseta, and plants belonging to 
these c^vanserles. families that are not now existing. [Sec 

CAR'aWAY, an umbelliferous plant, tho QOAn.] 

Caruin carui of botanists, the seeds of CARBUN'OLB, In Surgery, an Inflamtna- 
which have an aromatic smell and a warm tory tumour, or painful gangrenous boil, 
pungent taste. Caraway seeds are used In which being seated deeply, in parts provl- 
cakes, &c., aud are distilled with spirituous ded with cellular membrane, does not soon 
liquors. discover Its whole dimensions, nor the 

CAR'BON (oarbo, charcoal : Lat), an ele- matter it contains. It is also the name 

mentary body, the essential part of char- of a very beautiful gem, of a deep red or 
coal. Though this substance abounds scarlet colour, known to the ancients as 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, and is the anthrax, when this is held up against 
also contained In animal and even mineral the sun, it loses Its deep tinge, and becomes 
bodies, yet it Is very rarely to be met with exactly of the colour of burning charcoal, 
in a state of absolute purity. The diamond whence the propriety of the name given 
is nothing but pure crystallised carbon, to It. It bss, however, been supposed by 
For many ages the diamond was considered some modern mineralogists that tho car* 

as incombustible ; aud Newton was the first buneJe of ti»e ancients was garnet. Cau- 

who conjectured, from its great refractive bukcub. In Heraldry, a charge or bearing, 
imwer, that it was capable of combustion, consisting of eight radii, four of which 
Graphite, or plumbago, is nearly pure car- make a common cross, and the other four 
boa. Coal consists In great part of carbon, a saltier. 

By the union of carbon with oxygen. It CAH'BURKT, In Chemistry, a substance 
produces two gaseous substances, the first formed by the combination of carbon with 
of which is carbonic add, formerly called metals and other simple combustibles, 
flased air ; and the second, containing less CAR'BUUKTTEU HV'DUOGEN GAS, 
^xsgexiteartHmic oxide. two compounds, consisting of b.vdrogcu 
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aad carbon : the one called light carba> curve, so called from its resemblance to a 
retted hydrogen Is composed of six parts heart. 

by freight of carbon and two of hydrogen. CARDITIS (same deriv.), In Medicine, 

It Is Inflammable, and is the marsh gas of Inflammation of the heart, 

pools, and the flre-darap of mines. The CAREEN'ING (carino, the keel : Lat), in 
other compound la Olbfiast Gas, which Sea language, the bringing a ship to lie on 
see. one side in order to clean and caulk the 

OAR'OAKET (carcan, a collar: Pr.), in other. | 

Archroology, a chain for the neck. OAR'GO (caricv, a burden : Ital,), the > 

CAR'OASS, in Building, the shell of a goods, merchandise, and effects which are i 
house, before it is lathed and plastered or on board a ship, exclusive of the crew, rig- 
the floors laid. — In Gunnery, an iron case glng, ammunition, provisions, gun8,„&c. 
or hollow vessel, of an oval figure. Ailed The lading within the hold is called the 
with combustlhle and other substances, to inboard cargo, in distinction from horses, 
be thrown from a mortar into a town, to cattle. &c., carried on deck, 
set Are to buildings. It has two or three CARIBS, a race identical In outward ap- 
aperturea from which the fire blaxes, and pearanco with the African negro, found In 
its light Is sometimes used for ascertain* the Caribbean Islands, when Europeans 
Ing the direction in throwing shells. It is first visited them. They afterwards dt^ 
furnished with pistol barrels, loaded with creased in number, and the remainder of 
powder to the muzzle, which explode as the them was transported to the Riy of Hon- 
composltlon bums down to them. duras, where their descendants are still to 

CARCINO'MA (a cancer : Or,), in Medl- be found, 
cine, a cancerous tumour. Also a disease In OAR'ICA (a dried fig : Lat.). [See Papaw.] 

the cornea of the eye. CAR'ICOUS {carica, a dried fig : Lat.), iu 

0 AR'D AM OMS (cardamom, a cress: Or.), Medicine, an epithet given to tumours re- 
the seeds of several closely allied plants sembltng a fig. - 

growing in India and Ceylon, and belong- CARIL'LON (a chime : Fr.), a species of 
Ing to the nat. order Zmgiberaceas. They chime frequent In the Low Countries, i)aj - 
are aromatic and stimulating. ticularly at Ghent and Antwerp, and played 

CAR'DIALGIA (Icardio, the heart ; aZpoa, on a number of bells in a belfry, forming 
grief; Or.), the heartburn, a hot sensation a complete series or scale of tonef or 
In the throat arising from Indigestion. semitones. 

CAE'DINAL (curdinalis, from cardo, a CAR'JNATED {carinot^o, from carina, a 
hinge .* Lat), tliat on which anything turns ; keel : Lat), In Botany, applied to anything 
and, metaphorically, anything which is provided with a keel, 
chief or prlnclpaL Thus Justice, Prudence, CAROLINE, a piece of timber in a sliii\ 
Temperance, and Fortitude, are called the ranging fore and aft, from one deck beam 

four cardinal virtues. In the Roman to another, directly over the keel, and serv- 

hlernrchy, an ecclesiastical prince, who has Ing as a foundation for the body of the ship, 
a voice in the conclave at the election of a Carline Icnecs are timbers lying across from 
pope, and who may be advanced to that the sides to the hatchway, and serving to 
dignity himself. He is generally a bishop, sustain the deck. 

though.asacardlnal.hemay beonlyaprfe.sf, OAR'LOCK., a kind of isinglass ol)tained 
deacon, or svbdeacon. Thus the famous from Russia, made of the stiWgeou’s blad- 
Uicheilcu was a cardinal priest, and Mazn- der, and used in clarifying wine, 
rin only a cardinal deacon. There are OAUTdELITES, an order of mendicant 1 
about seventy cardinals, and when assem- friar(?, very numerous In Italy and Spain, j 
bled they compose the Sacred College. Their name Is founded on their assertion 
They form the Pope’s Council, and preside that they derive their origin, through an 
at special and general congregations, uninterrupted succession, from Elijah, 
When the pontifical throne Is vacant they Elisha, and the children of the prophets, 
govern the church. The red hat they wear who, they say, were the founders of their 
I was first given by Innocent III. in 1245; order on Mount Carmel. They wear a sca- 
j and their purple dress by Boniface VII r. in pulary, or small woollen habit, of a brown ; 
1294. A cardinal is addressed as ’Tour Em 1- colour, thrown over the shoulders. I 

nence.’ [See PopbJ The Cakdinal CARMIN'ATIVES {carmenf a cliarm : 

Nttubbrs are one, two, three, Ac., In dis- Aaf.), medicines which expel wind, promote 
tlnctlon from the ordinal numbers, first, perspiration, and are antlspasmodlc, 

second, third, Ac. The Cardinal OAll'MINE {Fr.), a red pigment procured 

Points of the compass are the north, from cochineal, employed by water-colour 

south, east, and west. The Cardinal painters. Rouge Is a preparation of carmine. 

Signs, In Astronomy, are Arles, Llbra.Can- CARNATION {caro, flesh : Lat, from its 

cer, and Capricorn. colour), a beautiful plant, obtained from 

CAR'DINAL-PLOWER, an ornamental the wild Diantkits earpopki/llt/a, having its 
garden plant belonging to the genus Lobelia, bright colours equally marked all over the 

CAll'DINQ MACHINE {carder, to comb : flowers. In Painting, flesh colour. 

Fr.), au instrument of modem Invention OARNB'LIAN (same deriv.), a precious 
for combing and cleansing wool and cotton, stone, either red, flesh-colour^, or white. 

It consists of cylinders, thick-set with The finest carnellans are those of the East 
teeth, and put in motion by the force of Indies: there are some beautiful ones in 
water, steam, Ac. tire rivers of Silesia and Bohemia, and soma 

OAR'DIOID (kardia, the heart : and eidos, of a quality not to be despised in Britain 
form : Or.), in Mathematics, au algebraic They are made Into seals, brooches, Aa 
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CAR'KJVAL (cami vcUe, farewell to fleah : 
Lat.), the feast or season of rejoicing pre- 
vious to Lent, celebrated with great spirit 
throughout Italy, when there are numerous 
feasts, balls, operas, concerts, masquerades, 
&c. The churches are filled with choristers, 
and the streets with masks. This festival 
flourishes more particularly at Borne. It 
Is celebrated during the week before the 
commencement of Lent. 

OAJl'OB-TREE (karob: Arab.), the Ceror 
tonid SiliqvxL, a native of Spain, Italy, and 
the Levant. It Is an evergreen tree, be- 
longing to the nat. ord. Leguminosoe, and 
produces long, flat, brown-coloured pods, 
composed of a mealy succulent pulp, of a 
sweetish taste. Though not accounted very 
wholesome, these pods are often eaten by 
the poorer classes In times of scarcity ; and 
an excellent food for cattle. The 
bean-llko seeds are hard and useless. This 
tree Is thouglit by some to be that which 
bore the ‘ locusts* eaten by St. John In the 

CAROLIT'IO (^OL'UMNS, in Architec- 
ture, columns with foliated shafts, deco- 
iHled with leaves and branches winding 
spirally around them, or forming crowns 
and festoons. 

OA'ROLUS (Charles ; Lat), a gold coin 
first struck In the reign of Charles I., and 
then valued at twenty shillings, butaJfter- 
wards current at ^enty- three. 

OAROT'ID AErraiRIES {karoo, I put Into 
a deep sleep : Or.), In Anatomy, two arteries 
fu the neck, which convey the blood from the 
aorta to the brain. If these vessels are tied, 
the animal goes to sleep ; hence the name. 

CARP (etirpe : Fr.), the OyprinvLS carpio of 
Ichthyologists, a common fish In ponds. 
(*arps breed rapidly, grow to a large size, 
and live to agreat age ; but they are greatly 
indebted to cooks, says Yarrell, for the esti- 
mation in which they are held. Our petted 
gold flsh Is a carp introduced from China. 

CAR'PENTER’S RULE, an Instrument 
marked with a sc^ale of feet. Inches, &c., 
and wIUj tables of figures for facilitating 
calculaffons. 

CAR'PENTIIY icar/ientum, a two-wheeled 
carriage : Lat), the art of cutting, framing, 
and joining timber in the construction of 
buildings ; It Is subservient to architec- 
ture, and Is divided Into howse-carpcntry 
and ship-carpentry. 

OARTOLIf E (karpns, fruit ; and lithos, 
a stone : Or.), petrified fruits, the most 
remarkable of which are nuts converted 
luto silex. 

CARPOL'OGY {karpos, fnilt; and logos, 
a discourse; Or.), that branch of Botany 
which treats of fruits. 

0ARTU8 (karpos, the wrist ; Or.), in 
Anatomy, the wrist. The human wrist Is 
composed of eight bones, forming an arch, 
the convexity of which Is next the arm. 
These bones consist of two rows of four 
each, the first row articulating above with 
the radius, and the second row with tJie 
metacarpal hones, i. e. those forming the 
palm of the hand. 

CAR'RAOK (Port.), a large armed vessel, 
employed by the Portuguese in the East 
Indian and Brazilian trade. 
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OARRA'RA, a hard white kind of marble, 
somewhat resembling the Parian ; so called 
from the town of Carrara, in Italy, where 
It is found. It Is largely employed by 
sculptors. Geologists believe that the flne 
crystalline grain is the effect of subterra- 
nean beat. 

OAR'RICK-BITTS, In a ship, the bltts 
which support the windlass. — OARniOK- 
BBNP, a particular kind of knot. 

OAR'RONADE (from Carron. a village In 
Stirlingshire, where It was first made), a 
short piece of ordnance, hHvlng a large 
bore, and a chamber for tho powder, like a 
mortar. 

CARTE (Fr.), In Fencing, a tbrust at the 
Inside of the upper part of the body. 

CARTE-HLANCHE (a white card: Fr.), 
a blank paper, signed at the bottom with a 
person’s name, and given to another with 
permission to fill It up as ho pleases ; ap- 
plied generally in the sense of unllmUcd 
powers being granted. 

OAll'TEL (Fr.), a challenge. Also an 
agreement between two states for the- ex- 
change of their prisoners of war. — C au- 
TKii-SHip, a ship commissioned In time of 
war to excliange the prisoners of any two 
hostile powers ; also to bring any particular 
request from one power to another. Tli<- 
officer who commands her Is ordered in 
carry no cargo, ammunition, or Implemeins 
of war, except a gun for the purpose of 
firing signals, 

GAUTE'RTANS, tho.se who adhere to tho 
opinions of Descartos. This phllosoplu^r 
has laid down two principles, the one me- 
taphysical, the other physical. The niofa- 
physlcal proposition Is this:— ‘I thitik, 
therefore I am the physical one—- ‘Nothing 
exists but substance.’ He makes subst.nnce 
of two kinds; the oiio that which thinks, 
the other that which Is extended; whence 
actual thought and actual extension arc 
tho essence of substance. 

OAIITHAIH'NIAN, a native of ancient 
Carthage, or something pertaining to that 
celebrated city, whlcli was situated on the 
northern coast of Africa, about twelve miles 
from the tnodern Tunis. It was founded 
by the Pheenlclniis, and destroyed by the 
Romans. 

CARTHU'SIANS, a religious order, foun- 
ded In the year 1086 by St. Bruno. They 
received their name from Chartreuse, the 
place of their Institution ; and are remark- 
able for their austerity, as their rules do 
not permit them to speak to any person 
without leave, or to quit their cells. 

CARTILAGE (carfilago : Lot.), or, in com- 
mon language, Giuhtue, a tough tlexli)le 
substance of the animal body. Bones first 
appear as cartilage, and then become grar 
dually strengthened by the deposit oi earthy 
matter therein. 

CARTILA'GINOUS FISHES (cartCagif 
nostis, having cartilage : Lat ) , those having 
cartilaginous Instead of bony skeletons. 
Many of them are viviparous, as the ray 
and shark; others oviparous, its the stur^ 
geon. 

CARTOO*N (eartone, pasteboard : Ttal), a 
design drawn upon large sheets of paper for 
the purpose of being traced upon any othet 
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•ubstauce, on which the subject Is to be 
executed. The most celebrated cartoons 
In existence are those of Raphael, seven of 
which are at Hampton Court ; tliey were 
originally designed for tapestry. 

OARTOUOH' {a cartridge : Fr.), a case of 
wood holding about four hundred musket- 
])al)s, besides from six to ten iron balls to 
be fired out of a howitzer. Also, a portable 

box for charges. In Architecture, oau- 

TOUOHBSare blocks or inodlllions used In 
the cornices of wainscoted apartments; 
also ornaments representing a scroll of 
paper. — OhampolUon gave this name to the 
mark cut round the hieroglyphic figures 
Indicating a royal name on the sculptured 
stones of Egypt. It Is now believed to be 
the outline of a signet ring. 

CARTRIDGE (carte, pasteboard; jFV.), a 
case of pai>er, Ac., filled with gunpowder, 
and used in the charging of guns. The car- 
tridges for cannon and mortars are made of 
pasteboard, tin, or wood, but most fre- 
quently of flannel: those for small anns, 
prepared for battle, contain both powder 
and ball. Cartridges without balls are called 

blank cariridur.^. Cabtuidok-box, a case 

of wood covered with leather, with cells 
for cartridges. It Is worn upon a belt 
thrown over the left shoulder. 

CARTULARY, or CHARTULARY (char- 
tti, paper ; Lot,), a register-book, or record, 
as that of a monastery. 

CAR'UCATE (charrue, a plough : Fr.), lu 
old deeds, as much land as one team can 
plough In a year. 

OAR' UNCLE (caruncula, a dim. of caro, 
flesh : Lot), in Surgery, a small fleshy ex- 
crescence, either natural or morbid. In 
Botany, a fleshy protuberance seen upon 
some seeds, for example, tbose of the com- 
mon milkwort. Polygala vulgaris, 

CARYAT'IDES, In Architecture, c^olumns 
or pillars Bhaped like the bodies of females. 
They were first erected as trophies, and 
were Intended to represent the women of 
the city of Cary® In Arcadia, who were taken 
captive by the Athenians, after the men had 
been slain for joining the Persians after the 
battle of Therraopyl®. 

CARYOPHYL'LACEiK (kariwn, a nut ; and 
phiilUm, a leaf : Or.), a nat. ord. of polypeta- 
louB plants, naHves chiefly of the cold and 
temperate parts of the world. The majority 
are mere weeds, but It includes those fa- 
vourite garden flowers, the pinks, carnar 
tloDS, and lychnis, as well as the corn- 
cockle. 

OAS'CABEL, the knob at the end of a 
cannon : It serves for a handle. 

OASOA'DE {Fr. ; from casus, a fall : Lot,), 
a small waterfall, either natural or artlflclaL 
The word is applied to such as are less than 
a cataract. 

OASOARILXA (a dim, of cascara, bark : 
Span,), originally applied to Peruvian bark, 
>>ut now to the aromatic and tonic bark of 
various species of croton, euphorbiaceous 
Bbmbs growing in the West Indies and 
Mexico. 

CASE (casus, from eado, I fall : LaL), the i 
particular state, condition, or ciroumstances 
that befall a person, or In which he is placed, 
(cosse : Pr.) any outside covering 


i which serves to enclose a thing entirely, as 
a packing-case or a knife-case. Iw Carpen- 
try, the case of a door is the wooden frame 
! in which it Is hung. In Printing, the case 
' is a frame of wood, with numerous small 
partitions for the letters. Gasib, in Gram- 
mar, the Inflection of a noun implying an 

action on the thing named. Action on 

the case, in Law. is an action lu which the 
whole cause of complaint Is set out In the 
writ. 

OA'SE-HARDENING, a method of preimr- 
, big iron, so as to render its outer surface 
, hard, by converting It into steel. 

CAS'EIN (casetis, cheese: Lot.), a compo- 
nent of milk and the principal part of curds. 
It closely resembles albumen, and consists 
of more ^han 50 per cent, of carbon with hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and oxygen, 

CA'SEMATE, in Fortlttcatlon , a vault of 
mason's work In the flank of a bastion, next 
to the curtain, serving as a battery to defend 
the opposite bastion and the moat. Also a 
vaulted work, to protect the troops from 
shot and shell when not on duty. 

CA'SEMENT, a window that opens on 
hinges. Also, a hollow moulding. 

CA'SE-SHOT, or OAN'ISTER-8HOT, nuis- 
kct-balls, stones, old iron, Ac., put into cases 
and discharged from cannon. 

CASH (caisse: Fr., literally a chest for 
keeping money), money in hand, or ready 
money, distinguished from bills and secu- 
rities. • 

CASHEW-NUT (caiu, native name), the 
produce of a Brazilian tree (Anacardiwn 
occUlentale), belonging to the same order as 
the Plstacla of southern Europe and the 
Mango of India. The fruit of this tree is 
of a singular structure. It has an enlarged 
fleshy disk shaped like an apple, and to the 
apex of this Is attached the kidney-shaped 
nut, of which the kernel Is etiten, whilst 
from the shell Is extracted an acrid Inflam- 
mable oil employed in varnishes. 

OASHI'ER (caissier, from ca^ase.a chest : 
Fr,), a person who Is entrusted with the 
cash of some public company. In a bank- 
ing establishment, the cashier haFvcharge 
of the books, payments, and receipts; he 
also signs or countersigns the notes, and 
superintends all transactions, under the 
order of the directors. 

CASH'MEIIE (from Cashmere, in Hiii- 
dostan), a delicate woollen fabric, manu- 
factured from the downy woed found about 
the roots of the hair of the Thibet goat. 
Tbe fine shawls made of this material were 
first imported from Cashmere. 

OABQUE (Fr. ; from cassis, a helmet: 
LaU), defensive armour, to protect the head 
and neck in battle. 

OABSA'DA, or CASSA'VA, a coarse flour, 
prepared from the rr>ots of two shrubs be- 
longing to tbe euphorbiaceous genus Jo- 
tropha, growing lu South America. It is 
largely consumed in that country in the 
shape of bread and cakes. Tapioca Is the 
roasted starch extracted from the same 
roots. The juice of the bitter cassava plant 
(Jatropha manihot), abounds with prussic 
acid, and is poisonous, but it soon dtiF 
appears on exposure to the air, or on the 
appUcatiun of heal. 
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OA 6 SA*TI 05 , OOUBT OF (caaeer, to quagli : 
Fr.), one of tbe most Important Institu- 
tions or modern France, which grlFes to 
tbe whole jurisdiction of that country co- 
herency and uniformity, without endan- 
gering the necessary Independence of the 
courts. It was established by tbe first 
national assembly, and has been preserved, 
in every essential respect, under all the 
changes of France since the great revolu- 
tion. Cassation properly signifies the an- 
nulling of any act or decision, if the forms 
prescribed by law have been neglected or 
justice has l>een perverted. 

OAB'Sl A (Or.), In Botany, a genus of legu- 
mlnous plants. Including many species. 
They grow in Arabia and Africa, and yield 
various products employed In medicine. 
Senna consists of cassia leaves. The bark 

1 called cassia, frequently used as a substl- 
' tute for true cinnamon. Is the bark of se- 
1 veral species of Oinnamomum, belonging 

1 to the laurel family. 

CAS'SIDA (a helmet : Lot.), a genua of 
beetles, often called tortoise beetles. 

OAB'SIOBERRY BUBH, the Viburnum 
Ufingatum of botanists, a North American 
evergreen shrub, with white flowers and 
red berries. 

CASSIOPB'A 1^.), a constellation In the 
northern hemlapViere, situated opposite the 
Great Bear, on the other side the pole. In 
‘ the year 1872 , a remarkable new star ap- 
1 reared in this cpnstellatlon, surpassing 
Sirius or Lyra in brightness. It seemed to 
! be larger than Jupiter; but after a few 

1 months it declined, and in a year and n 
; half entirely disappeared. 

CAS'SOOK {casague, a great coat: J'V.), 

1 the vestment worn by clergymen under 
their gowns. 

CAS'SOWART, tbe Oasuarius galeatus of 
ornitbologists, belonging to the ostrich 
family. It is a native of Malacca and the 
Indian Archipelago. It Is only exceeded In 
size by the ostrich. The wings are imper- 
fectly developed, and it cannot raise itself 
In the air, but it runs with great swiftness. 
It carries on its head a sort of horn. Tbo 
eggs are left in the sand to bo batched by 
the sun. 

OAST (fcostrt, to cast: Ooth.), among 
' artists, any statne, or part of a statue, of 
' bronze, plaster of Paris, &c. A cast is that 
which owes its figure to the mould into 
which the matter of It has been poured 

1 while in a fiifld state ; and thus dlifers from 

I a model, which is made by repeated efforts 
with a ductile substance, as any adhesive 
earth ; and from a piece of sculpture, which 
Is the work of the <^isel. 

OASTA'NEA (a chestnut : Lat.\in Botany, 
a genus of amentaceous trees, including 
the Spanish chestnut, Castanea veaca. 

CASTANET'S {castagnettes : Fr.^ from 
last), Instruments formed of small concAve 
shells of Ivory or hard wood, which are 
struck against one another, being fastened 
to tbe thumb and middle finger. Tbo 
Spaniards and Moors use them as an ac- 
companiment to their saraband dances and 
guitars, 

OABTB, a name derived from the Portu- 
guese settlers in India, and used to Indicate 

the classes into which the population of 
India is divided according to the religious 
laws of Brahma. That of Brahmins is tbe 
highest ; and though, strictly speaking, it 
should be devoted entirely to religious ex- 
ercises, It mingles in tiio ordinary pursuits 
of life. That of kshatriya (protection) Is 
the soldier class ; that of the vaisya (wealth) 
is the commercial class ; that of the sudra 
(labour) constitutes the tillers of the soil, 
and is 60 degraded that the readlng.nf the 
sacred books Is prohibited to it. A large 
part of the population does not, however, 
belong to any of the pure CAstes, but are 
the offspring of marriages between persons 
of different castes. Tt Is said that there 
has been much exaggeration as to the 
strictness of caste regulations. A learned 
writer declares that almost eveiTr occupa- 
tion Is open to all the tribes alike. The 
limitations far from being rigorous reserve 
only one regular profession, that of the 
Brahmins, which consists In teaching the 
Vedas, and assisting at religious cere- 
monlea Rules of caste, however, are very 
often made an excuse for escaping the per- 
formance of disagreeable duties. The pa- 
riahs, and some others, are supposed to have 
no caste. The origin of the institution Is 
unknown, but there are various absurd tra- 
ditions connected with the subject. It is 
said that the Egyptians, and probably the 
Assyrians, also the Athenians and Cretans, 

In early times, were divided into castes, 

CAS'TELLAIN {caatellum, a castle: LaQ, 
in feudal times, the owner, lord, or go- 
vernor of a castle or fortified place. 

CASTING, with Founders, the running 
of metal into a mould ; among Sculptors, 
tbe taking casts or impressions of flgnrcK, 
Ac. CSee Fodndrt.] — CASTiKO.ln Natural 
History, that pnicess by which some ani- 
mals shed their skins, horns, Ac., when the 
old fall off to make n>om for the new. 

OAS'TLE {castellum, a dim. of castrum, a 
camp: LaL), a fortress or place rendered 
defensible either by nature or by art. 
English castles, designed for residence as 
lyeil as defence, are for the most part of no 
higher date than the Conquest. Those pre- 
viously erected li;tcl been suffered to fall 
into ruin ; and many writers have assigned 
this circumstance as a reason for the faci- 
lity with which William the Norman made 
himself master of the country. It was the 
policy of this able general to build a con- 
siderable number ; and in proc^ess of time 
tbe martial tenants of the crown erected 
them for tbeniselves ; so that, towards tlie 
end of Stephen’s reign, we are told that 
there existed upwards of eleven hundred. 

At this period castles were an evil of tiie 
greatest magnitude to both the sovereign 
and the subject ; considerable stmggles 
appear to have taken place with regard to 
their continuance ; several were demolish- 
ed; and their general decline commenced. 

A complete castle consisted of a ditch or 
moat ; an outwork, called a barbican, which 
guarded the gate and drawbridge; an arti- 
ficial mount; an outer and Inner ballium ' 
or enclosure; and the keep, or lofty tower, [ 
In which the owner or governor resided, 
and under which were the dungeons. — 1 
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0A8TLB-WABD, OT CABTLK-GUAHD, a taX 
Imposed for the purpose of maintaining 
watch and ward within a castle. 

OAS'TOH (kastor: €hr.\ In Zoology, the 
Beaver. Also a reddish-brown substance, 
of a strong penetrating smell, taken from 
two oval pouches situated near the anus of 
the beaver ; It Is a powerful antlspasmodfc. 

CASTOR OIL, an oil obtained from the 
seeds of the Bii^nus communfa, or Palma 
Christ!, an East Indian tree with handsome 
palmate leaves belonging to the nat, order, 
Euphorhiacem. 

CASTOR AND POL'LUX, two fine stars 
In the constellation Gemini. They are the 
a and fi Qemlnorura of astronomers. 

CASTOR] N, or CASTORINE {caatorinua, 
pertaining to the beaver: Lot.), in Clie- 
mlstry, an animal principle obtained from 
castor, when it is boiled in alcohol. 

CA8TRAMETATION (cnstra, a camp ; 
metor, I set out : Lot.), the art of laying out 
a camp. 

CAS'UISTRY (caaua, a case: Lot.), the 
science of resolving cases of doubtful pro- 
priety, or of determining the lawfulness or 
unla^ulness of an act, by rules and prin- 
ciples drawn from the Scriptures, from the 
laws of society, or from reason. 

[ CA'SUS BELLI (Lat), a ground upon 
which to begin a war. 

CA'SUS PCED'ERIS (the case of the 
league ; Lat), the case stipulated by treaty, 
or which conies within the terms of compact. 

CA'SUS OMIS'SUS (an omitted case: 
Lot,), a term used by lawyers with refer- 
ence to a state of circumstances which has 
1 been unprovided for by a statute, treaty, 
j &c., apparently by an oversight. 

! CAT. The wild cat, Felia catua, is found In 
I the woods of Europe, but seems to be extir- 
pated from those of our Island, except in 
I the north of Scotland. It destroys poultry 
and even lambs and kids. It seems to be 
! doubtful whether our domestic cat is 

i descended from it. Cat, a term for a ship 

usually employed in the coal trade. Also 

a sort of strong tackle for drawing up the 
anchor. And a military term for a kind of* 
shed under which soldiers conceal them- 
selves while flUlng up a ditch or mining a 
wall. 

CAT'-HEAD, in Marine language, a 
strong beam projecting horizontally over a 
ship’s bows. Oat-harpinos, ropes serv- 

ing to brace in the shrouds of the lower 

masts behind their respective yards. 

Cat’s-paw, a light breeze pereelved in a 
calm, by a rippling on the surface of the 
water. 

CAT^S-EYE, In Mineralogy, a sub-species 
} of quartz, penetrated with fibres of asbestos. 

: It is very hard and transparent, of a glis- 
1 tening grey, with a tinge of green, yellow, 

! or white, much resembling the mutable 
reflections from the eye of a cat ; and hence 
the name. It is found in Ceylon and Malabar. 

CATS-TAIL GRASS, or BULRUSH, a 
water plant allied to the sedges, and belong- 
ing to the genus Tupka. The common name 
has been snggested by the brown cylin- 
drical heads forming the Inflorescence. 

OATACHRE'BIS {Or., from kataehrao- 
mai, I abuse), in Rhetoric, a trope which 


1 borrows the name of one thing to express 
' another. Thus Milton, In describing Ra- 
phael’s descent from the empyreSl heaven, 
says— 

‘ Down thither prone In flight 
He speeds, and thro' the vast ethereal sky 
Sails between worlds and worlds.’ 

So In Scripture we read of the * blood of 
the grape.’ A catachresis, in fact, is the 
abuse of a trope, or when a word Is too far 
wrested from its original slgnlflcatlon. 

CATACLA'SIS {Or., from kataclao, I 
break in pieces). In Medicine, a breaking 
or distortion in general, but particularly 
that of the eyes. 

OAT'A(X)MB {kata, down ; and kumboa, a 
hollow plac.e: (?r.), a grotto or subterraneous 
place for the burial of the dead. The term Is 
generally applied to a vast number of sub- 
terraneous sepulchres, in the Appian Way, 
near Rome, supposed to be tlie cells in 
which were deposited the bodies of the 
primitive Cliristlan martyrs. But there are 
many other catacombs, as those in Paris, 
Naples, fic. 

OATACOUS'TICS {kata, against; ami 
akoustikoa, belonging to hearing: G’r.),that 
branch of science connected with the laws 
of reflected sound, called also cataphonica 
(from kata, again st ; and pliOni, a voice : Or.). 

OATAGMAT'IO (kata, against ; and agmoa, 
the fracture of a hone : Or.), in Anatomy, an 
epithet for that which has the quality of ' 
promoting tlie union of fractured bones. 

CATALEP'SJS or OAT'ALEPSY {kaialfp- - 
sis, from katalarnhano, I seize: Or!), a kind I 
of apoplexy, in which the patient is speech- j 
les.s, senseless, and fixed in one posture, j 
with his eyes open, though without seeing 
or understanding. 

CAT'ALOGUK RAIRONNEE' (a methodi- 
cal catalogue : Fr.), a catalogue of articles 
carefully classed, and accompanied with ex- 
planatory notes. 

CATAL'PA (/nd ), in Botany, a genus of 
trees belonging to the Bignonfa order. The 
V. Syringee folia, a native of North America, 
is an ornamental tree in English pleasure- 
grounds. *' 

CATAL'YSI8(fcata(i«i«,di880lution : Or,), 
in Chemistry, the action possessed by some 
substances, of decomposing others with 
which they are in contact, without change 
to themselves. Thus, if blnoxide of man- 
ganese be heated in contact with chlorate 
of potash, oxygen will lie giuen off by the 
decomposition of the chlorate, whilst the 
manganese remains unaltered. 

CATAMARAN', a sort of floating raft 
originally used as a fishing boat by the In- 
dians on the Coromandel coast. Also the 

floating batteries with which the French, 
at the commencement of this century, me- 
ditated the Invasion of England. 

CAT' AMOUNT, in Zoology, the wild cat, 
or cat of the mountain, of North America. 

OAT'APHRACT (kataphractia, a coat of 
mail ; from kataphraaao, I shelter; Or.), In 
the ancient military art, a piece of heavy 
defensive arm our.formed of cloth orlenther, 
strengthened with scales or links, and usw 
to defend the breast or whole body, or even 
the horse as well as the rider. 
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CAT' A PLASM (kat^lasma, from kata- 
plaeso, I spread over : er.),a poultice applied 
to somevart of the body, to excite or repel 
heat, or to relax the skin, &c. When mustard 
Is an Ingredient, It is calleil a sinapism. 

OATAPTJL'TA, or OAT' APULT (cataputta : 
Lot.; from katapallo, I shake down: Gr.), 
In Antiquity, a military machine used for 
throwing arrows, darts, and stones upo)i 
the enemy. Some of these engines projected 
stones of a hundred weight. Josephus 
takes notice of their surprising eflecta, 
and ^ays that the stones cast out of them 
beat down the battlements, knocked off the 
angles of the towers, and levelled a w'hole 
file of men from one end to the other. The 
ra.tapulta differed from the balista, Inns- 
tnuen as the former threw stones only, 
whereas the latter threw darts and javelins. 
Both were strong cross-bows. 

CAT'ARACT {katarraktis, from katarrlg- 
numi, I break down : Or.), a great fall of 
water over a precipice in the channel of a 
river, caused by rocks or other obstacles to 
the course of the stream ; as that of Nia- 
gara, those of the Nile, the Danube, and 

the Illiine. Catakact, In Medicine, an 

affection of the crystalline lens of the eye, 
or its capsule, which becoinea so opaque as 
to prevent the rays of light from passing 
to the optic nerve. Incipevt cataract is only I 
a suffusion of the eye, when little clouds 
seem to float before It. Covflrmed cataract 
Is w'hen the front of the eye Is cither 
wholly or In partcovered, so that the rays 
of light cannot pass to the retina. 

CATARRH' (kattarrheo, I flow down: 
fh\), commonly denominated a cold, is an 
Increased secretion of mucus from the nose, 
fauces, and bronchi®, with fever, cough, 
lassitude, &c. When a catarrh Is epidemic. 
It is called an infliienza. 

CAT'ARRHINE {kata, downwards ; rhin, 
the nose : Or.), a term applied by zoologists 
to the monkeys of the old world, which 
have the division between the nostrils 
wedge-shaped. It Is in contradistinction 
to platyrrhine (platus, broad ; rhin, the nose : 
Or.), a term applied to the monkeys of the 
I new w»‘ld, which have the nasal septum 
hour-glass shaped. In the former the lower 
I angles of the nostrils rapidly converge over 
1 the mouth ; In the latter they diverge, 

1 CATAS'TASIS (Or., from kathistimi, I , 
j arrange). In Poetry, the third part of the 
ancient drama ; being that In which the ! 
j plot, or actlpn, is supported, carried on, j 
and heightened till It is ripe for unravelling 
1 In the catastrophe, 

1 CaTAS'TROPHE {Or., from katasirepho, 

I I bring to an end), in Dramatic Poetry, the 
fourth and last part In the ancient drama, 
or that immediately succeeding the c^atas- 
tasis. It consists in the unfolding and 
winding up of the plot, clearing up diffl- 
cultles, and closing the play. A full from 
I grandeur to extreme misery, banishment, | 

I death, &c.,form a catastrophe. In tragedy; , 
marriage, in comedy. I 

CATCH {cneciare, to pursue : lial.). In I 
Music, a piece for three or four voices, ’ 
one of which hmds, and the others follow j 
In the same notes. But perhaps It may he 
more correctly described as a fugue in the ! 


unisop, in which, to humour some eoncell 
in the words, or to give them a different 
meaning, the melody is broken, and the 
sense is interrupted in one part, and caught 
and supported by another. 

CAT'ECHISM {katechismo9,txom katecheo, 

I instruct : Or.), a form of religious Instruc- 
tion conveyed In questions and answers. 
The catechism of the Chnrch of England 
originally consisted of no more than a re- 
petition of the baptismal vow, the creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer ; but James I. ordered 
the bishops t<* add to it a short and plain 
explanation of the sacraments. 

CAT'EOHIST {katechistfs, from same : I 
Or.), an oflBcer In the primitive Christian 1 
church, whose buslncBs was to instruct the 
catechumens In the flrst princlides of ye- | 
llgion, and thus prepare them L)r the re- j 
ceptlon of baptism. i 

CAT'ECHU, au Inspissated juice with as- I 
, trlngent properties, employed in medicine, 

! and obtained In India chiefly from an 
j acacia. It consists chiefly of tannin, 
j CATECHUTIIENS {kutechoumenoi, from 
I katecheo, 1 Instruct : Or.), a name formerly 
given In the Christian church to such as 
were prepared to receive the ordinance of 
baptism. They were anciently the chil- 
dren of believing parents, or pagans noi 
fully instructed In the principles of the 
Christian religion ; and were admitted to 
this state by the imposition of hands and 
the sign of the cross. 

CATEGO'RICAL (see the next), In Logic, 
a proposition that miikcs an absolute state- 
ment, and without any liypothosls, Is said 
to he categorical. 

OAT'EGORY {katagorcuo, 1 give Informa- 
tion of : Or.), In Logic, a general terra In 
reference to a loss general, Included under 
it. The school philosophers distrlhutecl all 
the objects of our thoughts and ideas into 
certain giMiera or classes, which classes the 
Greeks called categories, and the Latins 
predicaments. Aristotle made ten c.ato- 
gorles, viz. substance, quantity, quality, 
relation, action, passion, time, place, con* 
dltion, and habit. 

- CATE'NA PATKUM (a chain of the fa- 
thers: Lat), in Bcclesiastical Literature, a 
hook containing the sentiments of the an- 
cient Christian fathei s, with resiKJCt to doc- 
trines ; the separate passages being brought 
together so as to form one work. 

CATBNA'RIA, or OATE'NARY (catena- 
rim, belonging to a chain : LaL), In Geo- 
metry, the curve which a rope or chain 
suspended at each end forms by Its own 
weight. It differs very little from a para- 
bola. 

CAT'ERPILLAR. lu Entomology, the 
larva of lepidopterous Insects, produced 
from the egg. It Is trausformed flrst Into 
the chrysalis or nympha, and afterwards 
Into the butterfly. Caterpillars generally 
feed on leaves or succulent vegetables, and 
are Bometlnies very destructive; they are 
composed of thirteen distinct segments, 
the first of which is a strong homy head, 
armed with a mouth and powerful jaws. 
The first three scgmtnts are invariably 
provided with short legs, and frequently 
some of the other segments have eggs 
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OtterplUars moult at least three times, and 
j those of some species moult as many as 
ten times. Many oaterpiilars are gaily co- 
loared; others are adorned with tofts of 
hair. In this state Insects eat voraciously, 
and do immense damage to vegetation. 
When about to change into the pupa form, 
they retire to some place where they may 
remain undisturbed until the final meta- 
raonfhosis. CSee Lkpidoptkra.] 

OAT'QUT, the name for the strings made 
from the dried and twisted peritoneal co- 
verings of the Intesttnesof sheep and other 
animals. They are used for musical instru- 
ments, for lathe-bands, whips, bows, &c. 
Great quantities of catgut are imported 
from Lyons and Italy. 

CATHARTICS (kaihartikos, fit for puri- 
fying ; from kaihairo, I purify : Gr.), medi- 
cines which cleanse the stomach and bowels 
by acting as purgatives, 

CATH'BDRA ikathedra, a sent: Gr.), in 
ArchSBOlogy, a term used to denote the 
pulpit, or the professor's chair. It origi- 
nally si^tfied any chair. Among Eccle- 

siastical writers it slgnlfles a bishop’s see 
or throne. Hence, ex eaihedrA is a phrase 
much used among the clergy of theRomjin 
Catholic church, in relation to the solemn 
decrees of the pope, 

CATHE'DRAL (same dertv.), the episco 
pal church, or a church where there Is u 
bishop’s seat or see. 

OATH'ERINB-WnEEL (from the wheel 
on which St. Catherine of Alexandria is 
said to have been martyred), In Architec- 
ture, a large circular Gothic window. Also 
a firework constructed in the form of a 
wheel, which revolves when It Is let off. 

CATH'ETER {kathetir, from kathilmi, 1 
send down ; Or.), in Surgery, a tubular In- 
strument, usually made of silver, and in- 
troduced into tlie bladder, In order to 
search for a calculus, or draw off the urine 
when suppressed ; also a bougie made of 
silver or caoutchouc. 

OATH'ETDS (kathetos, a perpendicular; 
from same ; Or.), In Geometry, a line or 
radius falling perpendicularly on another 
line or surface; as the two sides of aright- 
angled triangle. In Architecture, a per- 

pendicular line, supposed to pass through 

the middle of a baluster, column, &c. 

OATHBT08 OF IxoiriKKOB, in Catoptrics, a 
right line drawn from a point of the object, 

perpendicular to the reflecting line, 

Oathktus of Obliquation, a right line 
drawn perpendicular to the speculum. In ; 

the point of incidence or reflection. 

Cathetus of Rhflkotios, or of th^ eye, 
a right line drawn from the eye, perpen- 
dicular to the reflecting line, 

OATH'OLIO {katholikos, universal : Or.), 
an epithet properly signifying universal. 
Orlglimlly this api>eIlation was given to the 

Christian church in general. Catholic 

Emasoipatios was the abolition of those 
civil and ecclesiastical restraints to which 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland were formerly subjected. The first 
step towards this took place in 179.% when 
an act of parliament was passed, whicli 
conferred upon them the elective fran- 
chise, and threw open to tliem all employ- 


ments in the army, and all offices in the 
navy. In 1801, the legislative union of 
Groat Britain and Ireland took ylace ; but 
though full emancipation was said to have 
been promised as a consequence of this 
union. It was not conceded ; and many un- 
successful attempts were afterwards made 
to obtain it. At length, in 1829 (April 10), 
a relit/ bill, abolishing the civil disahliitles 
of Roman Catholics, by repealing the oaths 
of supremacy, &c., was carried by the Wel- 
lington administration. By this hill, they are 
eligible to all offices of state, excepting the 
lord-chan cellorsbtpd of England and Ireland, 
the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, the office of 
regent or guardian of the united kingdom, 
and that of high commissioner to the church 

of Scotland. Oatholio Majesty, tlie 

title given to the king or queen of Spain. 

CATHOL'ICON (samederia.^.a reniedy for 
ail diseases ; a soft purgative electuary, so 
called, as being supposed a universal and 
efficacious purge of all humours 

CAT'KIN {katteken; In Botany, or 

amentum,^ kind of inflorescence consisting 
of a spike of unisexual flowers, each with a 
protecting scale, the whole seiwrating from 
tlie stem at an articulation. The male flow- 
ers of the willow and liazel are in catkins. 
The resemblance to a cat’s tail suggested 
the name. The nat. order, Amentaob.si, is 
founded on the possession of male catkins. 

OAT'ODON (kata, down ; and odons, a 
tooth : Or.), a genus of cetaceans, the char- 
acters of which are, thap-they have no teeth 
in the upper jaw, nor any fln on the hack. 

It includes the Sprhm Whale, which sec. j 

CATOP'STR (a sight ; Or.), in Medicine, an 
acute and quick perception, particularly | 
that acutene.ss of the faculties which ac- 
companies the latter stages of consumption. 1 

CATOPTRICS (kata, against ; and optikoo, 1 
belonging to sight : Or.), that part of optics 
which treats of reflected light, and of the ' 
images found by retlecting surfaces whether 
plane or curved. 

OATJ'DA (a tall : Lat.), in Astronomy, .4 
term prefixed to the names of several con- 
stellations, to denote certain stars In their 
tails ; as canda Cairriconii, cauda Ltmia, &e. 

CAU'DKX (Lat.), in Botany, the stem of 
B shrub. 

CAUK, a name given by miners to certain 
specimens of the compact sulphate of bar 
rytes. The same word is sometimes applied 
to masses compo.sed of concentric lamellar 
concretions. ^ 

I CAUL (kulle : Goth.), in Anatomy, a mem- 
brane in the abdomen, covering the greatest 
part of the lower intestines, and usivUly 
furnished with a large quantity of fat. It 
Is more properly termed the omentum, or, 

from its net-like structure,the reticulum. 

The word Caul Is also used for a membrane 
wlilch encompas.ses the head of many new- 
born children, to which vulgar superstition 
absurdly annexes the charm of preservation 
from drowning. 

OAULES'CENT (kauloa, a stem : Or.), In 
Botany, having a stem different from that 
which produces the flower. 

CAULIK'EROUS (kauloa, a stem; and 
phero, I i)ear : C?r.), an epitliet given to *ucb 
plants as have a perfect can I is or stem. 
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CAU'LIFXiO'WBR (eauliSf a cabbage : parliamentarians, who were called Ronnd- 

Zkit.), a much*esteemed species of jBroaaiea, heads. In FortlAcatlon, a work raised 

nr cabba^. within the body of a place, above the other 

OAlf'LINB (from next). In Botany, grow- works, to defilade thein from the fire of an 
frtg Immediately on the stem, without the enemy on an adjacent height, or to corn- 
intervention of branches ; as a caulins mand the trenches of the besiegers, 
leaf, bulb, peduncle, Ac. OAV'ALRY {caveUetis : JV.), a body of 

OAU'LIS(Ziat.), In Botany, the stalk of her- soldiers on horseback ; a general term for 
baceous plants : this In shrubs Is called the light-horse, dragoons, lancers, and all other 
caudez ; and In grasses the culmtiSt or stem, troops who are armed and mounted. The 
OAUSAL'ITY or CAUSATION (causa, a chief use of cavalry Is to make frequent 
cause: Lai:), among Metaphysicians, the excursions to disturb the enemy, and Inter- 
action or power of a cause In producing Its cept his convoys ; in battle to support and 
effect. cover the Infantry, and to break through 

CAU'SALTY, among Miners, the light and disorder the enemy ; and Its application 
earthy parts of ore, carried off by washing, to this purpose Is probably almost as ancic*nt 
CAUSE (causa : Lot.), that from which as war itself. At the present day, the wi- 
anythiug proceeds, or by virtue of which valry Is divided Into light and heavy horse, 
anything Is done: It stands opposed to which are employed for dlfferent’purpoges. 
effect That which produces is the cause; The heavy cavalry, sometimes equipped with 
that which Is produced, the effect. Accord- defensive armour, and then termed culrns- 
ing to some, we derive the idea of cause and slers, is generally used where force is re 
effect from experience: according to others, qulsite ; the lighter. In small detachments 
I it is an Innate Idea independent of expe- where swiftnchs and conthmed effort an* 
rleuce. Causes are distinguished, by the necessary. 

schools, Into efficient, material, final, and CA'VBAT (let him take care: Lat), an 

formal Efficient Causes are the entry made In certain courts and offices, 

Agents employed in the production of any- after wldch no proceedings are taken In the 
thing. Material Causes, the subjects on matter to which It relates, without notice 
which the agents work, or the materials of to tlie person making tlje entry, 
which the thing Is produced. FinalOausks CA'VBAT EMPTOR(let the buyer be on 
are the motives Inducing an agent to act, his guard : Lat.), a legal maxim, the mean- 
or the design and purpose for which the Ing of which is that a man entering into a 
thing was done. Formal Causes are those bargain is bound to exercise a proper 
which must supertene to matter, in order amount of caution. 

to give the thing Its precise Individual exist- OAV'ERN (covema, from cavue, hollow : 
cnce as that thing, aud no other.— -C ause, Lat), a natural cavity, or deep hollow plac^ 
among civilians, is the same as action; do- In the earth. Among the grrandcst natiira' 
noting any legal process which a party In- cavorns known Is Flngal’s cave, in Statrii, 
stltiues to obtain his demand, or by which one of the western Islands of Scotland. Tlir 
he seeks his supposed right. grotto of Antlparos, In the Archipelago, b 

OAU'SBWAY, or CAU'SEY (chaussfe : remarkable for Its magnificence. In some 
FV.),a, way raised above the natural level parts of it, immense columns of stalactite- 
of the earth, by stones, stakes, clay, or fas- descend to the lloor; In others are the ni' 
cines; serving either as a road In wet pearances of trees and brooks turned to 
marshy places, or to prevent a river from marble. The Peak Cavern, In Derbyshire, Is 
overflowing the lower grounds. It Is also also a celebrated curiosity of this kind. It 
very generally used for a raised way orpat.li la nearly half a mile In length, and, at It? 
In any ordinary road. lowest part, six hundred feet beneath the 

CAUS«?IC (kaustikoa, corrosive; from surface. In tlie Cevennes mountains, in 
kaio, I burn; Or.), In Medicine, any bu1>- .France, arc caverns and grottoes of greai 
stance that, being applied. It corrodes and extent. But the largest known Is the cav 
destroys the texture of the parts. Caustics ern of Guacharo, In South America, whicli 
differ from cauteries In performing their is said to extend for leagues, 
effects more slowly, and with less force and CAVBTTO (the dim. of cavo, hollow; /taf.). 

pain, Caustic Curve, in Geometry, a In Architecture, a hollow member, or round 

curve, to whlgb the rays of light reflected concave moulding, containing tlie quadrant 
or refracted by another curve are tangents, of a circle, aud used as an onmment In cor- 
Lunar Caustic, a preparation of nl- rices. 

trafe of silver, obtained by fusing It and CAV'EZON (cavezzone: Jtal.), a sort of 
then casting it in cylindrical moulds. nose-band, either of iron, leather, or wood, 

CAUTERY (kaiOerios, corrosive, from sometimes flat, and at other times hollow 
same : Or.), In Surgery, a medicine for bum- or twisted. It is put on the nose of a horse, 
Ing, eating away, or corroding any solid part to wring It, and thus to forward his break- 
of the body. The act of burning or searing ing and training. 

tome morbid part Is termed cattferijMUion. OAVIA'RK (caviar : Fr.), the spawn or 
OAVALCATIE (Fr.; from caballus, a hard roes of sturgeon, which, being made 
horse; Lat.),H pompous procession of horse- into cakes, is salted and dried In the sun. 
men, equliMges, &c., by way of parade to It Is much used In Russia, and other parts 
grace a triumph, public entry, or the like, of the continent. 

OAV'ALIEll (a horseman ; Fr., from OAV'IN (cavus, hollow ; Lat), In Military 
same), a gallant armed horseman. It was affairs, a natural hollow, sufficiently capa- 
also an appellation given to the partisans of I clous to lodge a body of troops, and facill- 
Charles 1. to distinguish them from the I tate their approach to a place. 
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I OAV'OLINITB {cavolino, a cabbage : Jtal\ 

I a mineral, occurring In the Interior of cal- 
careous balls, &c. 

CAYENN'E PEPPER. [See Oapsioum.] 

CAy'MAN, a species of alligator Inhabit- 
ing Brazil, the Caiman palpebrosm at natu- 
ralists It is less in size, and not so ferocious 
j as the alligator. On the eyebrows are large 
hony knobs which give it a peculiar appear- 
ance. 

CEDAR OP LEBANON, the Cedriu Ltr 
bani of botanists {kedros : Or. ; from heder, 
to mourn : i/eh.), Is an evergreen coniferous 
tree, growing to.a large size, and having a 
noble appearance. Its timber is very du- 
rable, but wanting in strength. Cedar 
wood in good preservation was found in 
the temple of Apollo at Utica, where it had 
been for 2,000 years. SPdomon employed 
the wood in the building of the temple of 
Jerusalem. The cedars on Mount Lebanon 
in Syria are now much reduced In number, 
only about 400 being now remaining, and 
Lliere are far more specimens of tiie tree 
in England, where it is much planted as an 
ornament on lawns, than on its native hill. 
The cedar of the Atlas mountains, and that 
of the Himalayas, though they have re- 
ceived distijict names from botanists, on 
1 account of differences in their habits, are 
I suspected to belong to the same species as 

I the Lebanon cedar. Tiie term cedar Is 

j popularly applied to various species of ju- 
niper and cypress. The cedar-wood used 
: i for pencils Is obtained from juniperus Ber- 
j mtidinna, J. Virginiana, and other species. 

' In iNorth America, the Thuja oceidentalU Is 
j called white cedar. The cedar of Goa Is i 
I CupressxDt Uisiltinica, a handsome tree, but 
too tender for our climate. 

I CE'DRAT (fV.), a variety of the lime, 
from the fruit of which a perfume Is ob- 
tained. 

CBIL'ING {del, the heaven : Fr.), in Ar- 
; chitecture, the upper part or roof of a 
room, being a layer or covering of plaster 
over laths, nailed on the bottom of the 
joists which bear the floor of the room 
next above, or on joists put ui> for that 
purpose where there Is no upper room— 
hence called celling joists. 

CEi/ESTINE {ccelestia, heavenly; Lat.), 
hi Mineralogy, native sulphate of stron- 
tlan ; it receives Its name from its occa- 
sionally being of a delicate blue colour. 

OELEST1N8, a rellglou.s order, reformed 
from the Bernardlns by Pope Celestln V. 
The Celestln 8 rise two hours after mld- 
, night to say matins : they eat no flesh, 
except when sick, and fast often. Their 
j 1 habit is a white gown, a capuche, imd a 
black scapulary. 

j I CE'LIBAOY {caelebs, unmarried : Lot..), an 
unmarried or single state of life. Among 
i the ancient Romans, men who remained 
unmarried were subjected to certain dis- 
abilities. In the early Christian church, 
tlie ministers of religion were not obliged 
to observe celibacy. An attempt was made 
at the council of Nice, In a.d. 32.5, to render 
it obligatory on the clergy, but without 
, success; It was adopted, however, at that 
I j of Arles, in a.d. 840, and at the end of the 
•Ixtb century Its observance had become 
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common ; the council of Trent oonflrmed 
the obligation. In the Greek church, clerics 
under the degree of bishops aremllowed to 
marry; and hence the higher dignities in 
that church are filled by monks. 

CELL (ceUa : Lot.), in its first and obvious 
sense, a small, close apartment; in a less 
restricted sense, it denotes any small cavity 
or hollow place.—— In Physiology, cells are 
the vesicles or sacs of which animal and 
vegetable structures are composed, under 
various forms and modes of connection. 
The structure and development of cells 
occupy a large portion of the physiolo- 
gist’s attention, and the study cau only 
be pursued with the assistanre of the 
microscope. 

OEL'LULAR TISSUE, a white fibrous 
tissue, generally diffused throughout the 
bodies of vertebrate animals. It fills up i 
the spaces between the different organs, ' 
and forms part of most of them. It con- 
sists chiefly of gelatine. 

OEL'LULOSE (same deriv.), the proxi- 
mate principle composing the cell mem- 
brane of i»lant8. Sulphuric acid readily 
dissolves it. It becomes blue when treated 
with Iodine, and this Is the ordinary test 
for It. 

CBL'TIO {Keltai, the Celts : Or.), a hraiieh i 
of the great Indo-European or Aryan fa- 
mily of languages. The Kymrlc and Gad- 
hellc are the only remaining dialects. To 
the former belong the Welsh, Cornish, and 
Armoncan (Brittany)# to the latter, the 
Irish and Gaelic. The ancient Celts lived 
in Britain, Belgium, Gaul, Switzerland, 
Northern Italy, and Spain. 

CEMENT', amongst builders, signifies a 
binding material which hardens quickly 
under water. It Is made by calcining limo- 
stoiies, which contain from 40 to 60 per 
cent, of silicates, or It is prepared by cal- 
cining a mixture of slaked lime and blue 
clay. In the latter case, the cement la 
called artificial. 

I CEMENTA'TION, In Chemistry, the act ' 
of surrounding any substance with the pow- 
der of some other, and exposing them. In a 
close vessel, to a heat not sufflclf^gt t(» fuse 
them. The formation of steel from Iron, ' 
by means of the application of charcoal, is i 
effected In this way. Layers of bars of 
malleable iron and of charcoal l)elng ar- 
ranged one upon another, out of contact 
with the air, they are placed In a suitable 
furnace ; the fire Is then rendered very in- 
tense, and kept up for a certain time ; 
after which the bars are allowed to cool I 
gradually. The result is blistered steel, so ^ 
called from the a])pearance of its surface. 
Aud this, broken in pieces, and melted, is < 
coat steel. < 

CEM'ETERY {koimfterton, from koimao, ' 
I put to sleep: Or.), a rei) 08 ltory f<ir the , 
dead. Among modem Improvements, per- j 
haps few are more deserving of comrnenda- i 
tion than the custom, recently introduced, j 
of appropriating an eligible spot of ground, i 
at a convenient distance from populous 
towns, for the purpose of human Inter- i 
ment. I 

CEN'OTARH {kenotaphion : from kenoa, 
empty ; and taphos, a tomb : Or.), In Autl- : 
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qulty, an empty tomb, erected In honour of Oewtawry {Erythr<xa\ la an Bngllah wild ‘ 
the deoeaaed.ajid dilTerlnff from a sepulchre, plant belonging to the Gentian order. 

In which the body was actually deposited. OBN'TIPEDLi iemtipM: from centum, a 
CBJN'SBR (<mee*tsoir: Fr.), in the religious hundred ; pee, a foot : Zot.), a name given 
rites of the ancients, a vase containing the to the species of the annulose genus ScoUh 
Incense to be burned in sarrlflcing to the pmdraj^n account of their numerous feet, 
gods. Censers were lUtewlse in use among CEN^O (a garment made of patchwork ; ; 
the Jews as we find In 1 Kings vtt. SO. So- Lot.), In Poetry, a work wholly composed of ' 
lomon, when he prepared furniture for the verses or passages, taken from various | 
temple of the Lord, among other things authors, and disposed in a new order, 
made censers of pure gold. Censers are CEN'TRE, or OEN'TER (centrum; Lat; j 
used In Roman Catholic churches. from kentron, a point : Or.), a point equally i 

CENSOR (Lot, from eemeo, 1 reckon), distant from certain other points in a line, I 

the name of two magistrates at ancient figure, or body Csntrk of Gravity, ' 

Rome. Their office was regarded as sacred, that point about which all the opposite { 
and higher than all others except the dio- points of a body exactly balance each other, ! 

tatorshlp; but they were not allowed Ilctors, In any sltufttlon. Obutbb of Motiob, ! 

the sign of Imperial authority. They had the point which remains at rest, while all i 
an irresponsible control of a general nature the other parts of a body move round it. ' 
over the r/)nduct and morals of the cltl- OBNTRIP'UGAL FORCE {centrum, a cen- 
seus. It was part of their duty to keep a tre; and fugio, I fly: Lat.), the tendency 
register of the citizens and their property, with which bodies, forced to move in a 
and they were concerned In the manage- curve, endeavour to fly oflf In a tangent to 
nient of the finances of the state. The cen- Its periphery. This property of matter has 
sorshlp existed from b,o. 443 to b.o. 22, a been taken advantage of to effect several i 
period of 421 years. useful purposes. Watt’s pendulum governor 1 

CEN'SCRE {ceneura, a severe judgement : is oneof its applications. Centrifugal pumps 
Lot.), a sentence which condemns gome of great power have been constructed, their J 
hook, person, or action, or more partlcu- principle being that as thewater is thrown 
larly a reprimand from a snperlor. — Eo- off above by the rapid revolution of arms, i 
CLB8IA8TIOAL CBBStiBBS, penalties by or a cylinder, a fresh supply of tlie liquid | 
which, for some striking misconduct, a Is forced uj^wards by the pressure of the at- 1 1 
I Tnembfif rtf A church Is deprived of ftR com- ! mrtBphere into the revrtlvlnif partfl, nei)f,ri. I i 
munlon, or prohibited from executing the ^ fugal machines have also been Invented 
sacerdotal office. * I for driving the moisture out of wet textile 

OEN'SUS {Lai., from eemeo, I reckon). In fabrics, and from concentrated cane syrup 
Roman Antiquity, an authentic declaration In the manufacture of sugar, the fabrics 
made before the censors, by the several and sugar being made to revolve wlti) 
subjects of the empire, of their respective great rapidity, whilst the moisture escapes 
iiamesandplacesof abode. This declaration through a close net-work of wire which 
vvasregistered by the censors, and contained forms the periphery of the revolving cy- 
an enumeration of all their estates, lands, Under. 

and Inheritances — including their quan- OBNTRIP'ETAL FORCE (centrum, a cen- 
tlty and quality, with the wives, children, tre ; and peto, I go towards : Lat.), the ten 
domestics, tenants, and slaves of each deneywith which bodies move, or endeavoui 
citizen. The census was held every five to move, towar<l8 the centre of a system of 
years. The word Census is still used to bodies. Such Is gravity, or that force by 
signify an enumeration of the Inhabitants which bodies tend towards the centre of the 
of any Ungdom or state, taken l)y the earth ; and that by which tlie i)lanetg are 
govermnlnt. continually drawn back from rectlilnenr 

CENT, an abbreviation of the Latin word motions, and made to move In curves. 
centum, a hundred, used In giving the ratio CENTUM'VIRT (one hundred men : Lat.), 
of anything with reference to that number. In Roman Antiquity, judges appointed to 
Tlius a profit of ten per cent, means a profit decide common causes among tlie people, 
on the capital employed at the rate of ten They formed a definite body or collegium, 
pounds In a hundred. CBNTU'RION {centurio, from centum, a 

CEN'TAUB q/ftwifawros; from kenteo, I hundred; Lat.), among the Romans, an 
goad ; and tauroa, a bull : Or.), In Classic officer in the Infantry, who commanded a 
Antiquity a monster, half man and half century. This should, from Its name, mn 
horse. A savage race dwelling between sist of a hundred men, but It rarely did so, 
Peiion and Ossa, In Thessaly, and extirpated as the legion was seldom complete. Two 
111 a war with the neighbouring Lapithse. centuries constituted one maniple; three 
I A favourite subject with ancient poets and maniples, one cohort; and ten cohorts, one 
sculptors: Ovid and others have described legion. The centurion of the first centurj . 
it, and Phidias represented it in marble, of the first maniple of tlie Triarians pre- 
Hercules and Theseus were the leaders of sided over all the others ; had charge of the 
the lispithe. eagle, or chief standard ; and ranked with 

OBN'TAUEY(A«nfaMri<m; Or.), the English the knights. The badge of a centurion was 
name of the genus Centaurea,wbich includes a vine rod. 

a large number of species of composite CENTURY {centuria, from same ; Lai.), 
plants. It Is said to have derived its name . In a general sense, denotes a hundred, or 
from Chiron the Centaur having cured him- j anything divided Into or consisting of a 
■elf with it, after wounding himself with | hundred parts. The Roman people, when 
one of the arrows of Hercules. The Lesser ! they were assembled for the electing of 
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magistrates, enacting of laws, or deliberat- 
ing upon any public affair, were always di- 
vided Into centuries, which were supposed 
to contain one hundred, though this was 
n*)t necessarily tlio case ; and voted by cen- 
turies, in order that their suffrages might 
be the more easily collected ; whence these 
assemblies were railed comitia eenturiaia. 

In Chronology, a een^ry means the space 

of one hundred years, and this is the most 
common signification of the word. As w« 
begin our ordinary computation of time 
from the Incarnation of Christ, the word is 
generally applied to some term of a hundretl 
years subsequent to It. 
j OBPH'ALIO (kephalit the head : Ghr.\ an 

1 epithet for medicines which are good for 

1 the head-ache. 

{ CB'PHALOPODS (kephaU, a head; and 
pom, a foot : Or.), the highest class of mol- 
luscs, Including the Cuttlb Fishes and the 
Nautilus. Around the head are placed a 
number of muscular arms, which, in several 
species, are of great length, and beset with 
sucking disks. The class is divided into 
two orders : 1. Dibranchiata, with two 
branchisa, sessile eyes, and an Internal shell ; 
here are placed the sepia, poulp, octopus, 
CALAHxnT, paper nautilus (the last having 
an external shell) and tiie animals of which 
the fossils known as belemnites have been 
the Internal shells.— 2. Tetrabranchiata, with 
fonrbranohiffi, stalked eyes, and an external 
shell. Of 14b0 extinct spet ies there is only 
one living representative, the navMlmponi- 
pHiwi, which inhabits the Chinese seas and 
Indian Ocean. 

OE'PHEUS ((Jr.), in Astronomy, a constel- 
lation of the northern hemisphere. 

OERA'MIO {keramos, i)otter'8 clay : Or.), 

; a term applied to articles formed of baked 
clay, such as pottery and fictile vases. 

OKR'ASIN (fcerewos, a cherry-tree : Or.), 
a gummy substance which swells In cold 
water, but does not readily dissolve In It. 

OERAS'TKS (kerasUa, a homed serpent ; 
from keros, a horn : Or.), In Zoology, a genus 
of venomous vipers, natives of Africa. The 
C. nasicomis has a very repulsive appear- 
ance, and carries a pair of horns on Its snout. 

OK'RATB (cerutum, from cera, wax : Lot.), 
in Medicine, a composition made of oil, wax, 
and other Ingredients ; used externally in se- 
veral diseases, where plasters are necessary. 

CERATITES (keros, a horn ; Or.), a ge- 
nus of fi>B8ll nautili found in the muschel- 
kalk of Europe. 

CE'RATOGLOS'STJS (keros, a horn ; and 
glDaaa, the tongue : Or.), in Anatomy, the 
name of a pair of muscles serving to draw 
the tongue directly into the mouth. If 
only one of them acts. It draws the tongue 
to one side of the mouth. 

CERATCyiDES (keraa, a horn ; and eidoa, 
appearance ; Or.), In Anatomy, a name for 
the tunica cornea of the eye. 

ORR'BBRUS (Or.), Pluto’s three-headed 
dog, the issue of the sorpeiit-woman 
Echidna, by the giant Typhon. He was 
placed at the entrance of hell, to keep 
living mortals from entering, and the dead 
from escaping. He was, however, appeased 
with cakes by those heroes who visited 
Pluto’s realm when alive. Orpheus, in 

search of Burydlce, lulled him to sleep 
with his lyre. Hercules, golngsfor Alc^jste, 
dragged him away. 

OBRBBBL'LUM (a dim, of cerebrum, the 
brain : Lot.), the part of the brain in the 
back of the skull, divided into two Joi)e8 ; 

Its removal, or injury, deprives the animal 
of the i>ower of volition. 

OBR'BBRUM (the brain : Lot.), that part 
of the brain which occupies the front and 
top of the skull ; Its removal, or Injury, 
deprives the animal of sensation, [See 
Brain.] 

CER'KMONT (cterimonia: Lat), an as- 
semblage of several actions, forms, and 
circumstances, serving to render a thing 
more magnificent and solemn ; particularly 
used to do!)ote the external rites of reli- 
gious worship, the formality of introduelPg 

ambassadors to audiences, &c. MasTKk 

OF THE Ckrehonies, au officer Instituted 
by James I. for the more honourable re- 
ception of ambassadors and strangers of 
quality, and for the regulation of all mat- 
ters of etiquette in the assemblies over | 
which they preside. i 

OE'RES, a small planet, which revolves 
round the sun In four years, seven months, 
and ten days, at the distance of 260, (XK), 000 
of miles. It is only 160 miles in diameter. 

CE'REUS, In Botany, a genus of One- 
taceaj. Including the torch thistle, nlght- 
blowlug Cereus, and other plants with 
beautiful Howers. , 1 

CE'RIN {kirinoa, waxen : &r.). In Che- 
mistry, one of the two proximate prlncl- 
pies of hoes’-wax, the other being myrlcln. 
They are separated by boiling alcohol, and 
jire both white crystalline substances, 
which chemists consider compound ethers. 

1 CERIN'THIANS, the followers of Oe- 
rlntlius, one of the first hereslarchs In the 
church. They denied the divinity of Christ, 
but they held that a celestial virtue de- 
scended on him at his baptls)n In the form 
of a dove, by which he was consecrated 
and made Christ. 

CE'JllTB, tlie slllclous oxide of cerium, 
a rare mineral, of a pale rose-md colour, 
with a tinge of yellow, found InlSweden. 

OE'RICM (from the planet Ores), a metal, 
of a Qesh-red colour, obtained from Oerite. 

It becomes friable from heat, but does not 
melt. Its equivalent Is 47. It Is of no 
known use. Cerium combines with several 
acids, and forms salts. 

CERO'MA (kerOma, from 9ero8, wax ; Or.), 
ian ointment made of oil and wax, with 
j which the ancient wrestlers rubbed them- 
selves, to render their limbs more st/pple. 

Also, that apartment In the bath where 

the ointment was used. 

OKIl'THIA (kerthioa: Or,), In Ornitho- 
logy, the name of a genus of birds in the 
Passerine order. Including the European 
Certhia /amUiaris, a very small bird, that 
ascends tree trunks, searching the crevices 
for Insects. 

OBRTIF'IOATE (c&rtua, certain ; and 
facio, I make : Lat.), in a general sense, a 
testimony given In writing to declare or 
certify the truth of anything. 

OERTIORA'RI (pas. Infln. pres, of oer- 
tioro, I give information ; Lot.), a writ Issn* 
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/iig out ot some superior court, Ic r«Jl up 
the records »£ an inferior court, or remove 
a cause there depending, that it may be 
tried In the superior court. 

OBRIT'MBN (cera, wax : Lat.), the wax, 
or viscid yellow liquid which collects in the 
ear, and hardens on exposure to the air. 

OB'RUSE, CE'BUSS (cerussa: Lat. ; from 
razaz : Arab.), or white lead, a carbonate of 
lead, usually made by exposing plates of 
that metal to the vapour of vinegar, as- 
sisted by the high temperature of ferment- 
ing tan. The vinegar vapour only acts as 
a mrrier between the carbonic acid evolved 
by the fermenting tan and the oxide found 
voider the Influence of the acid vapour. 

OER'VUS (a stag : Lot.), In Zoology, a 
ironus of deer, inclndlug the red deer, the 
Wapiti deer, and other species. CBeeDsES.] 

CER'VUS VO'LANS (the flying stag: 
Lut.). [See Stag Bbbtlk.3 The French 
Hppiy the name Oerf-VolatU both to this 
beetle and to a boy’s kite. 

CESSATION OF ARMS, an armistice, 
or occasional truce, agreed to by the com- 
manders of armies, to give time for a ca- 
pitulation, or for other purposes. 

CESSAWIT (he has ceased : Lai.), In Law, 
a writ formerly used to recover lands, when 
the tenant or occupier had ceased for two 
years to perform the service which consti- 
tuted the condition of his tenure, and had 
not sufficiouc goods or chattels to be dls- 
t mined. • 

CBS'SION (cessio.* Lai.), In a general 
sense, a surrender ; but particularly a sur- 
render of conquered territory to Its former 

Itroprletor or sovereign by treaty. Obs- 

siON, In the Civil Law, is a voluntary sur- 
render of a person’s effects to his creditors, 
i D(j avoid Imprisonment. — In the Ecclesl- 
I asMcrtl Law, when an ecclesiastical person 
Is created a bishop, or when a parson of a 
parish takes another benefice without dis- 
pensation, their first benefices become void 
by cession, without resignation. 

OESTOS [kestas, embroidered ; from km- 
lev, I prick : Or.), a girdle said to be worn by 
Venus, to^hich Homer ascribes the power 
of exciting love towards the wearer. It was 
also a marriage girdle, richly studded, with 
which the husband girded his wife at the 
wedding, and afterwards loosed. 

CE'TAOBA (cstoa, a Whale : Or.), an order 
of mammals living in water, and having 
more or less the appearance of fishes, from 
which, however, they are broadly distin- 
guished by baring warm blood, which Is 
oxygenated by means of lungs, not gills ; 
and hy bringing forth living young, which 
are nourished with milk secreted by the 
tnother. The windpipe opens at the top of 
the head by one or two blow-holes, through 
which the water taken into the mouth is 
ejected. There are six families:—!. Balat- 
nida, true Whales. 2. Catodontidcs, or 
rhyaeteridco, or Spebk Whales. 3. Det- 
phinidat. Dolphins. 4. ManaUda, Ma- 
natees. 5. jHaZicAoricto, DUGONOS. ^Bhy’ 
tinida. 

CETUS (the whale: Lot), In Astronomy, 
the WhaUt, a large constellation of the i 


I CHABA'BITB, in Mineralogy, a precious 


stone, white, and sometimes trausparout : 
a kind of zeolite. 

CHA'PERY (chavjfeff to warm : JPV.), a 
forgo In an Iron mill, where the Iron is 
hatnmered into bars, and finished. 

OHA'PB-WAX (same deriv.), an officer of 
the court of chart eery, who prepares the I 
wax for sealing writs, &c. 

CHAP'PINCH, the English name of the 
FiingUla aeleba. a well-known bird, with 
an Iron-coloured breast, and blade wings 
spotted with white. 

CHAIN {chaine : Fr.), a series of connected 
rings or links fitted Into one another. 
Chains are made of various metals, and 
their different sizes and forms are suited 
to different purposes In Nautical lan- 

guage, CHAINS are strong links or platen 
f>f iron, the lower ends of which are bolted ' 

throinrh a ship's sides to the timbers. ' 

Chain-boat, a large boat adapted for get- , 

ting up mooring chains, anchors, &(*- A | 

Chain-pump consists of a long chain fitted : 
with a sufficient number of plates, that 
are moved through a tube, and over tvn 
wheels, one above the other, by a lom: 
winch, on which several men may be em- 
ployed at the same time. — Chain-shot, 
two half- halls of metal connected by a 
chain : they are used at sea for cutting the 
shrouds and rigging of a ship. — Cums- 
WALES, of a ship, are broad and thick planks 
projecting from a ship’s side, abreast of and 

bt'hlnd the ma-sts. Chain-wouk, work 

consisting of thread.^, cords, and the like, 
linked together In the form of a cliain, as 

tntnbour or net-work, &c. A Sukvbytnq { 

CHAIN Is a measure of lengih, ntado of a { 
certain number of links of iron wire, serv- | 
lug to measure land, &c. Qttnter’a chain I 
cobsists of a hundred such links, each 7 92 l 
inches In length, and consequently, it is j 

equal to 66 feet or 4 poles. A TOP-ohain, 

on board a ship, is a chain to sling the sail- 
yards, to prevent their falling, when the 
ropes that support them are sltot away. 

CHAIR [chaise: Pr.), anciently the aug- 
gestuvi, or pulpit, whence the priest or 
public orator spoke to the people. [See 
CATiiEDRA.] The word is still applied to 
the place whence professors In universities 
deliver their lectures; thus we say the 
professor's chair. It Is commonly used 
with reference to the speaker or president 
of a public council or assembly, as the 
apeakei's chair ; and, by a metonymy, meaiih 
the speaker himself, as to address the chair. 

OCBULB OHAitt, in Roman Antiquity, 

an Ivory seat appointed to be used by the I 
chief magistrates of Rome, and those to , 
whom the honour of a trlum ph was granted. 

CHAUt, In railway engineering. Is the 

Iron box Into which the rails are wedged 
at Intervals, and hy means of which they 
are secured to the sleepers. 

OHALA'ZA (hail; Or.), among Natural- 
ists, the white knotty string at each end of 
an egg, which connects tlie yolk and white 

together. In Medicine, a disorder In the 

eyelids, well known by the name of aetye. 

In Botany, the organic base of the 

nucleus of seeds, Indicating the cotyle- 


CHAL'OKDONT, or OAL'CEDOITY (from 
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Chalcedony where it waa originally found), in 
Mineralogy, the name given to some fonna 
of quartz which agree in being in micrystal- 
llzcd masues, wiilch have frequently a bo- 
iryoidal, realform, or nodular shape. It Is of 
many cnluurs, is usually semi-transparent, 
and Is found all over the world. It occurs 
in small veins, or in cavities of other mine- 
rals, and appears to have been formed by 
the infiltration of slllclous matter. Hblio- 
I TBOPE, Onvx, Baud, and Saedonyx, arc 
(•<msldered varieties of Chalcedony, and 
1 Jaspeb is nearly allied. 

CHAL'OEDONYX (chalcedony, and onyx), 
a variety of agate, in which white and grey 
layers alternate. 

CHAL'CITB, sulphate of iron, of a red 
colour, so far calcined as to have lost a 
considerable part of its acid. 

CHALDEE', or CHALDA'IC, the language 
spoken by the Chaldeans, or people of 
Chaldea : it is a dialect of the Hebrew. 

OH A L'ICE (calix .* Lat ; from kulbs : Or.), 
tlie communion cup, or vessel used to ad- 
minister the wine, in the sacrament of the 
eucharlst. 

OHALI'ZA (a disengaging; Hch.), in He- 
brew Antiquity, the ceremony by which a 
woman, left a widow, pulled off the shoes of 
a brother-in-law, who should have espoused 
her ; after which she was at liberty to marry 
j whom she pleased. 

I CHALK (calx, limestone; Lot.), a well- 
known calcareous airth of an opaque white 
I colour, callK'd In idiarmacy ereta and terra 
I creta. It f irms Immense deposits of the 
1 secondary ^•••iod of geologists. [Cueta- 
CEOU8 SvsTtiJii.] It consists of carbonate of 
lime, and the wlnde of It consl.sts of animal 
remains in a more or less minute state of 
j division. England is thought to derive its 
1 name AWion (albus, white) from its chalk 

1 cliffs. Black chalk, a kind of ochreous 

earth, of a close structure and fine black 

' colour, used in drawing. Red Chalk, an 

I ndurated clayey ochre employed by painters 
I and artificers. 

i CHAL'LENGB, in a general sense, a sum- 
mons to fight, whether In a duel or iu a 

pugilistic contest. In Law,au exception 

to jurors, made by one who is put on his 
trial ; or the claim of a party that certain 
jurors shall not sit in trial upon hla cause, 

I The right of challenge is given both in civil 
I and criminal cases, and extends either to 
the whole panel, or only to particular jurors. 

1 In crimlual cases, a jwlsoner may ch^Ieuge 
I twenty jurors, without assigning a cause; 

which is called a peremptory challenge. 

I CHALT'BEATE (chalybexutt, belonging to 
steel ; Lat. ; from chaluys, steel ; Or.), an 
epithet for waters in which iron forms the 
principal ingredient, as those of Tunbridge 
Wells. ChalybeatcB act chiefly as absorb- 
ents and deobstruents. 

! CHAM, or KHAM, the title of the sove- 
i reign prince of Tartary. It is likewise ap- 
j piled to the principal noblemen of Persia, 

I CHATtfA (Lat.; from cMmi, a gaping: 

Or.), a genus of marine conchiferous mol- 
1 luscs, the species of which are attached by 
one of the valves to rocks and stones. They 
. sre abundant in tropical seas, especially 
vnongst coral reefs. 


CHAMA'DH (a parley ; Fr.\ Ih War, a sig- 
nal made by beat or drum of sound of 
trumpet, for a conference with the enemy, 
either to invite to a truce, or to propose a 
capitulation. 

CHAM'BER (chambre : Fr.), In Polity, the 
place where certain assemblies are held; 
also the assemblies themselves. Of these 
some are established for the administration 
of justice, others for commercial affairs. 
In many languages, chamber is used to de- 
signate a branch of government whose 
members assemble in a common apartment. 

Chambbu, In Gunnery, that part of a 

mortar or cannon which contains the 

powder when it is loaded. Cuahbkr of 

a Look, the space between the gates of 
a canal lock, iu which the barge rises and 

sinks, 80 as to pass to a different level 

Ghambbe of a Mine, a place, generally of 
a cubical form, where the powder is con- 
fined. PoWDKB-oHAMBER.a place under- 

ground for holding powder, &c., that it may 

be secure from the rain, &,c. Privy- 

Chahbrr. Gentlemen of the prlvy-chainher 
are servants of the sovereign, who are to 
•w’alt and attend at c/)urt. 

CHAM'BEULAIN (chambellan ; Fr.), in 
a general sense, a person who has the 
management and direction of a chamber, or 

chambers. Lord Great Cuajhberlain j 

of England, not of the household, the ! 
sixth great officer of stote, to whom belong i 
various duties on the coronation day, and ! 
to whom also appertain many privileges— I 
such as serving the sovereign with water ! 
before and after dinner, and having the 
basin and towels for his reward. The office 
wjis made hereditary by Henry I., in tbe i 

family of De Vere, Earl of Oxford. 

Chamberlain of the Household, one of , 
tbe thn*« great officers of the rf)yal h«)use- 
hold. He has the control of all the offleers 
altove stairs, except those within tbe pro- 
cjnct of the sovereign’s bedchamber, which 
is under the government of the Qroom oj 
the Stole. In virtue of his situation, he pre- 
cede.s dukes. The emblem of tlm office of 
chamberlain, in European courtly is a gold 
key, generally worn suspended from two 
gold buttons. Chamberlain op Lon- 

don, an officer of the corporation, wlio 
keeps the city money, presides over the 
affairs of citizens and their apprentices, 
and presents the freedom of the city to 
those who have faithfully^ served their 
apprenticeships. 

CHAM'BERS, rooms or apartments bo- 

louglngtothelnns of court In Anatomy, 

two spaces between the crystalline lens and 
the cornea of the eye, divided by the iris. 

OHAM'BRE AH'DENTO (burning cham- 
ber ; Fr.), a chamber hung with black cloth, 
In which state prlsouera In FranceMf of 
high rank, were tried by torchlight. When 
Francis II., in the 16th century, established 
a court to try the Protestants, who were 
usually condemned to be burned, the people 
called this court by the same name, in allu- 
sion to Its awful sentences. 

CHAMB'LBONS ((^amaileBn, literally the 
earth-lion : from chamai, on the earth ; and 
lean, a lion ; Or.), reptiles of the lizard order, 
forming the family of chamcelionida, and 
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distinguished from the Ci-ner memhers ol 
the order hf having a long prehensile tall, 
h long slender protruslle tongue, aud the 
toes arranged In two groups, three pointing 
forwards and two backwards, forming an 
apparatus for grasping. Their lungs are 
capable of great extension. The common 
chameleon (£ 7 . vulgaris), an animal about 
12 Inches loiig, including the tall. Is a native 
of Asia, Africa, and the south of Spain. 
Tradition has assigned fabulous properties 
to It, The change of colour for which It Is 
remarkable Is supposed to arise from the 
rHe mucosum, containing two differently 
coloured layers, the interior movable, and 
therefore capable of modifying the exterior. 
The chameleon is exceedingly alow, dull, 
and almost torpid. Its long tongue is 
covered at the extremity with a viscid 
mucus, and is darted out for the purpose of 
capturing the insects upon which it sub- 
sists. Its eyes are capable of being moved 
Independently of each other. 

I OHAM'OIS (Pr.), the Rupicajtra tragus 
of naturalists, a species of antelope, ap- 
proaching the goats In structure. It lives 
on the Alpine ranges of Europe and Western 
Asia. It is very agile, and of diffleuit access, 
so that only the most daring sportsmen can 
I succeed In killing It with their rllle.s. It Is 
! about three feet In length, and two In 
I height. Its head resembles that of the 
common goat, but It has no beard. Its skin 
Is made into soft leAher, called shammy. 

CHAM'OMILE {chamaimilon, literally 
earth-apple ; from chamai, on the earth ; 
aud mHon, an apple : Qr.), a plant belonging 
to the order of OomposUcs, well known for 
Its niedlclnal virtues. 

OHAMPA'GNE, a fine brisk kind of wine, 
so called from the district In Prance where 
It Is produced, 

OHAM'PERTY (champ, a field ; and pari/, 
divided: Fr.), In Law, an Illegal bargain 
made with either plaintiff or defendant In 
any suit, tor giving part of the land, debt, 
<fec., sued for, to the party who undertakes 
the process at his own expense. 

CHAM'ftON (campione, from campo, a 
field : Ital), a person who undertakes a 
combat in the place of another; sometimes 
the word Is used for him who fights In his 
own cause. In ancient times, when two 
champions were chosen to maintain a cause. 
It was always required that there should be a 
! decree of the judge to authorize the combat. 
When the judge had pronounced sentence, 
the accused threw down a gage or pledge, 
, originally a glove or gauntlet, which being 
lifted up by the accuser, they were both 
taken into safe custody till the day appointed 
for battle. Before the champions took the 
{ field, their heads were shaved to a kind of 
; crown, which was left at the top ; they then 
made oath that they believed the persons 
j w'ho retained them to be In the right, &c. 
They always presented an offering to the 
church, that Ood might assist them In the 
battle. — CHAMPioir of the King, an 
officer who rides armed Into Westminster 
Hall on the coronation day, while the sove- 
reign is at dinner, aud by herald makes 
proclamation, ‘ That If any roan shall deny 
the king’s (or queen’s) title to the crown, be 


Is there ready to defend it In single combat.’ 
The sovereign drinks to him, and afterwards 
presents him with the cup for his fee. 
The manor of Scrivelsby In Lincolnshire Is 
held by the tenure of fuUUllug the duties of , 
the sovereign’s champion, and the champion- 
ship Is annexed to the manor, so that who- 
ever la its owner has the privilege of acting 
aa the royal champion. This arose by ex- 
press grant to a Marmlon by the Conqueror. 
The manor passed by a female heir to the I 
Dyinoke family In which It Is atlll vested. 
At George IV.’s coronation one of this f^^ i 
inlly appeared as the king’s cliamplon. Since , 
then there lias been no coronation bantiuot. : 

CHAN'CEL. The choir of a church Is 
called chancel from the cancelli (Lnt.), tho ' 
screen or lattice-work partition dividing it 
from the body of the church, but not inter- ■ 
cepting the sight. 

CHAN'CELLOR (cancellarius : Lat), un- 
der the Roman emperors, a chief notary 
or scribe ; but in England an officer invested 
with high judicial powers. The Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain la one of tlnj 
principal officers of the civil government, j 
created without writ or patent, by the mere | 
delivery of tho king’s great seal into bis 1 
custody. He has precedence next after the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who comes next 
after the royal family. He is a prlvy-couii- 
clllor by bis office, and prolocutor of the 
House of Lords by prescription. He ai>- 
points all the justices of the peac^ througii- 
out the kingdom. Persons exercising this 
office In former times having been ecclesi- 
astics, and superintendents of the royal 
chaitel, the Lord Chancellor Is styled keeper 
of the Icing's conscience.; and for the same 
reason he Is visitor. In right of the king, of 
all hospitals and colleges of the king’s 
foundation, and Is patron of all the king’s 
livings rated under the value of 20/. per 
annum In the king’s books. He is tho g(> 
neral guardian of all infants. Idiots, and 
lunatics ; has a control over all public cha- 
rities, and a jurisdiction of vast extent, as 
the head of the law. In his court of chan- 
cery ; but there Is an apiieal from his deci- 
sion to the House of Lords. Chanoelloh 

OF A Cathbojial, an officer who bears les- 
sons read in the church. Inspects schools, 
bears causes, writes letters, applies the 
seal of the chapter, keeps the books, &c, 
— Chancbllob of a Diock«r, a lay officer 
under a bishop, versed in the canon and 

civil law, and judge of his court. Ohan- 

OELLOH OF A UWIVKBSITY, an officer who 
seals the diplomas, or letters of degree, Ac. 
The chancellors of Oxford aud Cambridge 
are generally selected from among the 
prime nobility or highest personages in 
the country, and hold office for life. Their 
duties are generally performed t^yvice-chaii- 

cellors. OHANOKLLOn OF THE DUCMY 

OF LANOA8TBB,an officer appointed chicUy 
to determine controversies between the 
king and his tenants of the duchy land, 
and otherwise to direct all the king’s af- 
fairs referable to his Cf)urt. The holder of 
the office Is a member of the cabinet.-*— 
CHANOKLLOR OF TBB SXOHBQUBB, an 
officer who holds the highest place In ttiMt 
court, and takes care of the interesfs of 
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the crown. He Is always a member of the 
Hoiue of Oommuns, and has a seat In the 
cabinet. The financial measuires of the 
grovemment are In his charge. He has 
power, with the lord-treasurer, to lease the 
crown lands, and with others to compound 
for forfeiture of lands, on penal statutes; 
je has also great authority in managing 
the royal revenues, and in all matters re- 
lating to the finances of the state. 

CUAKOBLLOR OF THB OROEB OF THB 
Uahteb, and other military orders, an 
officer who seals the commissions and man- 
dates of the chapter and assembly of the 
knights, keeps the register of their pro- 
ceedings, and delivers their acts under the 
seal of their order. 

CHAN'CE-MEDLET (a corruption of 
chaude m6l6e, an eager conflict : Fr.), in 
Law, the accidental killing of a person, not 
altogether without blame, though without 
any evil intention. 

CHAN'CEIiy. According to Lord Coke, 
the name is derived from Cancellarius, the 
judge of the court, who is so styled a ean- 
cellandOt because part of his duty la to 
cancel the royal letters patent when 
wrongly granted. In this court are two 
tribunals: the legal, or common law court, 
and the court of equity. The former has 
Jurisdiction in scire facias, to repeal letters 
patent, and out of it issue all original 
writs which pass under the great seal, all 
commissions of uses, sewers, Idlotcy, lu- 
nacy, &c. The equity side of the court Is 
that great court of equity and conscience, 
whose object is to moderate the rigour of 
the other courts that are bound by the 
strict letter of the law. In this court, also. 
Is administered relief which the common 
law courts are unable to give, or in which 
the relief given by them is inadequate, as 
'n cases of contracts, for instance, when the 
courts of law can only give damages for the 
breach of them, the court of clmucery will 
enforce specific performance. So, also, the 
latter court will grant Injunctions to re- 
strain wrongful acts, while the courts of 
common law, for the most pfu-t, can only j 
give damages for the injury done by the j 
wrongful act when committed. The court j 
(»f chancery has also largerpowers than are 
possessed by other courts, of causing the 
defendant to make discovery of matters ' 
known only to him, and whlcii may be ma- 
terial to the plaintiffs case. Oases of trust 
and mortgage are cognizable only In the 
court of chancery, so also, practically 
speaking, are the administration of the as- 
sets of deceased persons, cases of partner- 
ship, accounts, &c. The judges of this 
court, as now constituted, are the lord- 
(diancellor, the master of the rolls, two 

I lords justices of appeal, and three vice- 
chancellors. The decisions of the master 
of the rolls and the vice-chancellors may 
l>e reviewed either by the lord-chancellor 
or by the court of appeal In chancery, which 
ts a court composed of the lord-chancellor, 
and both or either of the lords justices, 
or of the lords justices sitting by them- 
selves. From the decisions of the lord- 
chancellor, or of the court of appeal, there 
Is an appeal to the House of Lords. 

CHAN'CES, Doctbirb of, a branch of 
Mathematics, which estimates > 'ratios of 
probability. 

CHAH'GEABLE ROSE, the llibiseus mvr 
tabilis of Ltiinseus, or Martinico Rose. Its 
flowers are white at their first opening; 
they then change to a blush-rose colour. 

CHAN'GES, In Mathematics, the permu- 
tations or variations which any number of 
things may undergo, in regard to posi- 
tion or order, (See. ; as, the different ways 
lettcra may be transposed, the cl^ges 
that may be rung on a given number of 
bells, &c. 

CHAN'NEL (canalis, a canal : Lat.), the 
deeper part of a strait, bay, or harbour, 
where the principal current flows, either of 
tide or fresh water, or which is most con- 
venient for the track of a ship. Also, a 

narrow sea between two continents, or a 
continent and an island ; as the British, or 
Irish chamiel. 

CHAN'SONS, or CHANTSOS, the amatory 
poems of the Provenqals. They usually 
consisted of five stanzas and an envoy. 

CHANTTRY {canto, I sing: Lat.), a place 

In which to say mass for souls, or sing in 
divine worship. 

CHA'OS (Or.), that confusion in which 
matter is supposed to have existed before 
the world was produced by the creative 
power of Omnipotence ; or. In other words, 
the unformed primeval matter of which 
everything was made, e 

CHAP'EATT (.FV,), in Heraldry, an ancient 
cap of dignity worn by dukes, made of 
scarlet velvet and lined with fur. 

CflAP'EL {chapelle : Fr.), a place of divine 
worship, served by an Incumbent under the 
denomination of a chaplain. There are var 
rious kinds of chapels ; as parochial chapels, 
distinct from the mother church ; chapels of 
e<t,i*e, built in large parishes for the accoui- 
modatlon of the inhabitants ; free chapels, 

1 which were founded by different kings; 
chapels belonging to particular colleges; 

\ domestic chapels, erected by noblemen or 
; gentlemen for the use of their families ; 
and dissenting meeting-houses, which aro 
Boinctlmes denominated cluipels. 

OHAP'ELRY {chapelUrie : Pr.), the pre 
clnct belonging to a chapel, in distinction 
from a parish, or that belonging to a church. 

CH.\P'LAIN {chapelain; Fr.), an eccle- 
siastic who i)erformt divine service In a 
chapel ; but it more commonly means one 
who attends upon a king, phnee, or othe.^ 
person of quality, for the performance of 
clerical duties in the private chapel. 

OHAP'LET {chapelet : Fr.), In a general 
sense, a garland or wreath to be worn on 
the bead. In Architecture, a small mould- 
ing, carved into beads, pearls, Ac. Cuap- 

1 LET, a string of beads used by the Roman 
, Catholics, for counting their prayers, called 
paternosters and ave-marias. This practice 

Is believed to have been introduced by 
! St. Domlulck. The chaplet is used also by 
' Mahometans at their devotions ; but theli 
beads aro all of the same size, and are not 
divided into decades. They have a smaller 
and a larger chaplet : the smaller contains 

60 beads, and the larger 100 divided into 
three parts. Other onentals make use of 
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chftplets, termed ehain$t oonsietlng either called br the eeveral namei of Wga, trig<u 
of beads or links. ptadrigcL according to the number of 

OHAP^BR (ehaptbre : Fr.\ In Bccleslaatl- horses which drew It. When the warriors 
cal polity, an assembly for the trusaotion came to an encounter In close fight, they 
of such business as comes within its oognl* alighted and fought on foot ; but as soon aa 
sance. Every cathedral la under the super* they were weary they retired into their 
Intendence of Its dean and chapter. A chariots, and thence annoyed their enemies 
meeting of the members of an order of with darts and missive weapons. We find 
knighthood is also called a cha/pter. also frequent mention of ourrus /alcati, or 

OHA'RAOTER (charaktir, from charaseo, chariots armed with hooks or scythes, with 
I mark : Or.)t in Its most obvions sense, de> which whole ranks of soldiers were cut 
notes a mark or sign made by writing, en- down together : they were used not only 
graving, d^c. Obaraoters are literal, as the by the Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, Ac., 
lettersof an alphabet ; numeral, as the arith- but even by our British ancestors. The 
metical figures; and emblematical, when Roman triumphal chariot, generally made 
they represent things or Ideas. of Ivory, was of a cylindrical figure, some* 

OHARA'DB (JFV.), a riddle, said to he times gilt at the top and ornamented with 
named from its Inventor ; and made upon crowns ; and, to represent a victory more 
a word the syllables of which, when separ naturally, It was even stained with blood; 
rately taken, are themselves words. It It was usually drawn by four white horses, 
consists of two parts — the first describing but often by Hons, elephants, tigers, bears, 
the syllables separately, the second allud- leopards, &c. 

Ing to the entire word ; and It may be con- OHAR'LATAN (FV.), one who makes un- 
< sidered complete if the whole unites In an warrantable pretensions to skill, and talks 
; j epigrammatic point. much In his own favour. The word orlgt- 

I CHAR'COAL, an artificial fuel, consisting naily meant an empiric, or quack, who 
! I of wood deprived of its volatile cousti- retailed his medicines on a public stage, 

1 I tuents. It Is usually prepared In the fol- and drew the people about him by his 
' ! lowing manner; the wood is cut into buffooneries. 

I proper lengths, and duly arranged In plies CHARLES’S WAIN, In Astronomy, seven 
! or stacks; and these being coated over stars in the consteliatiou called Hrsa if t^or, 
with turf, and the surface covered with or the Great Bear. 

plaster made of earth and charooal-dust OHAR'LOCK, the English name of a 
well tempered together, to exclude the plant called by botanists Jtaphanue Bapha^ 
air almost entirely, and prevent waste by nietrum, nat. ord. Cmciferce. It is a weed 
combustion, are set on fire. In two or very pernicious among grain, 
three days, when the wood is known to be CHARM (carmen, a verse : La<.), magical 
sufficiently charred, the apertures, which words, characters, verses, &c., imaging to 
had been left to give vent to the fiamea, are possess some occult and unintelligible 
closed up ; and, all access of the external power ; by which some have pretended to 
air being excluded, the fire goes out of It- do wonderful things. 

I self. The vapour of burning cbarcoal la CHART : Xat. ; from chartl^, a leaf 

! highly noxious : it is carbonic acid, and la of paper ; G^.), a hydrographical map, drawn 
: found to possess many remarkable proper- for the use of navigators, and showing the 
lies. Charcoal is black, brittle, light, and situation of coasts, rocks, sand-banks, and 
inodorous, and resists decay for an Indefi- sea-marks ; also the course of currents, the 
nlte period. That made from a dense wood depth of soundings, and the direction of 
: lias the curious property of condensing regular winds. — Globular Ohabt, a me- 
gases ai^ vapours in its pores. The great- ridhmal i)rojectIon, in which the distance 
est partflf charcoal consists of the element of tho eye from the plane of the meridian, 
carbon. — Animal Chauooal, or charred upon which the projection is made. Is sup- 
bones, is extensively employed as a filter, posed to be equal to tbe sine of an angle 

ill the purification of saccharine juices. of 45 degrees. Hbliooraphio Charts 

CHARGE in a general sense, that (hriios, the sun; and prapAo, I write: 6fr.), re- 
which Is enjoined, committed, intrusted, or presentations of the sun, and of the maculai 

delivered to another. Imply tng care, cus- or spots observed on its disk, Mbboa- 

tody , superintendence, or fulfilment of duty tor’s Chart, one on which the meridians 

on his part. Chabom, in Law, the in- are straight lines, parallel and equidistant; 

Htructlons given by the judge to a jury. tbe parallels are also straight lines, but the 

In* Ecclesiastical Law, the Instructions distance between them Increases from the 
given by a bishop to the clergy of his dlo- equator towards either pole, so as to bear 

cese. In Electricity, the accumulation always the same ratio to the degrees of 

of electric matter on the coatings of electric longitude which they do on the sphere Itsell 

•jars. In Gunnery, the quantity of powder Selbnographio Chabts (sclini, the 

and ball, or shot, with which a gun is loaded, moon ; and grapho, I write : Gr.), represen- 

In Heraldry, whatever Is borne on tatlons of the moon. 

coats of arms. In Military affairs, a CHAR'TBR (same dcrird. In Law, a writ- 

signal to attack: aa to sound the charge, ten instrument, executed with certain 
Or the attack Itself, which consists In rush- forms, by which the sovereign bestows 
Ing on mi enemy with fixed bayonets, dec. ; privileges on towns, corporations, &c. 
and the word is used for an onset of ca- Magna Charta Is tbe name applied to the 
valry as well as of infantry. Great Charter of Liberties granted to the 

OHA'RIOT (carrhod : Wei.), In Antiquity, people of the whole realm by Ring John. i 
a car or vehicle used formerly In war, and CHAR'TKU-PAUTY (parti, divided ; jpy.) 1 




CHABTISTS] 

In Ck)mineroe, an ureement reapeoting the 
hire of .» Teasel and the freight. 

CHARTISTB, n poUtlcal party In Eng- 
land, composed chiefly of the working 
ftliisiiif ui , who have embodied their principles 
In a document called the ‘People’s Char' 
ter,’ the leading points of which are uni- 
versal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual par- 
liaments, electoral districts, abolition of 
I property quallflcation, and payment of 
I members of parliament. 

I CHAR'TULARY. [See Oabtitlary,) 

i CHARYB'DIS {OhartcbdU: <?r.), a vortex 

at the entrance of the Sicilian straits, 

I which was much dreaded by the ancients, 
j OHASE (cAasse .* Pr.), In Law, a franchise, 
anciently granted by the crown to a subject, 

I empowering him to keep wild animals for 
his diversion, within a certain precinct ; 

I but not authorizing the establishment of 

1 forest law within It. Ohasb-oiins, in 

Maritime language, those used to Are on a 
vessel that Is pursued. In contradistinction 
to sternrchoLsera, which Are on the pursuer. 

OHA'SING (chaaser, to drive out ; Fr.), In 
Sculpture, the art of embossing, or repre- 
senting Agures on metals by a kind of 
bagao rilievo, punched out from belilnd, and 
carved on the front with small gravers. 

OHAS'SEURS (Pr.), a term for a select 
body of Infantry, fonned on the left of a 
1)attalIon, and reoulred to be particularly 

light, active, and courageous. Ohas- 

BBI7R8 A OHBVAL, a kind of light horse in 
the French service. 

CHATEAU, a French word formerly used 
for a castle or baronial seat in France, but 
now simply for a country residence. Chat- 
eaux m Eapagne {Pr., literally castles in 
Spain), castles in the air. 

OHA'TOY'ANT (chatoyer, to sparkle : 1%), 
In Mineralogy, a bard suiul-transparent 
stone, generally very small, which, when 
cut smooth, reAects an undulating or wavy 
light, and Is of a yellowish grey or green 

colour. The word chatoyant is also 

used to express a changing undulating lus- 
tre, like that of a cat’s eye In the dark. 

CHATTELS (catalla : Lat.), in Law, a term 
applied not only to movable goods but 
also to such things as rents Issuing out of 
land. 

OHBCK'-MATB (ietieca, chess : Pr.), the 
termination of a game of chess, when the 
adversary’s king is in such a position that 
although It is threatened with capture at 
the next move It cannot escape. 

CHBCK'T (same deriv,). In Heraldry, a 
term for the shield, or any part of It, when 
it is divided Into checks or squares. 

CHEEKS, a general name among me- 
chanics for those pieces of timber, &c., in 
any machine which form corresponding 
sides, or which are double and alike. 

CHEESE (caaeua : Lai.), the curd of milk 
coagulated by rennet, and separated from 
the whey, then pressed or hardened in a 

vat, hoop, or mould. Chbbsb-prbsb, a 

machine for pressing curd in the making of 

cheese. Chbbbb-vat, the case in which 

curds are pressed into the form of a cheese. 

CHBP-lPCBUVRB (principal work: JPV,), 
a maaterpleoe, or best performance of any 
artist. 


OHE'OOE, or JIGGER (Tnd.), a spedeB of 
flea, the Pukx pmutrana of |mtiurall8ta, 
which In warm countries borei Into the 
human foot and lays its eggs, whicib as they | 
Increase In else cause j^nfnl Irritation i 
and Inflammation if not extracted. 

CHEETAH, or Hunting Leopard, the j 
Peliajubaiaof naturalists It Is a native of , 
both Asia and Africa. In India it la trained I 
to hunt antelopes It stands rather higher 
than the leopard, with the same length. 

CHEIROPTERA (chair, the hand tvteron, 
a wing : Gr.), the Bclentiflo name xbr the 
family of bats. [See Bat.] 

I CHBLO'NIA (chelone, a tortoise : Or.), an 
order of shielded reptiles, comprising the 
turtles and tortoises, which have homy 
jaws, something like a bill, destitute of 
teeth. Bony plates above and below form 
a sort of box, which has holes through 
which project the head, tall, and legs 
More than 130 species have been discovered, 
divided into flve families -1. Teatudi- 
nidm, land tortoises feeding on vegetables. 

2. Bmydidm. 8. Chelydida. The species of 
both these families inhabit ponds of fresh 
water, and feed on an animal diet, 4. TH- 
onycidas, inhabiting rivers, and feeding on 
both animals and vegetables 6. CheUmidee, 
the true turtles, dwelling in the warmer 
seas : some species feed on marine plants ; 
others on mollusca. 

CHBM'ISTRY, or OHYMUSTRY, the sci- 
ence which Investlgat^es the Intimate na^ 
ture of bodies, their composition and pro- 
perties, together with the changes they 
undergo. As an art, it is very ancient : as 
a science, it may be consider^ to have had 
its origin in the beginning of the 17th 
century. The alchemists were the Arst who 
cultivated it, expecting to And a means for 
the transmutation of metals into gold, and 
a universal remedy for disease. They, of 
course, failed In these objects ; but we owe i 
to them many Important discoveries, and ! 
the Invention of much of the chemical ap- 
paratus BtlU in use. To chemistry, more or 
less scientlAcally pursued, numerous arts 
owe their birth and progress ;wd to It. 
also, the physiologist must resort for 
the explanation of phenomena that, with- i 
out its aid, can only be spoken of by con- 
jecture, although on a correct knowledge 
of them our health and happiness emi- 
nently depend. To facilitate the stndy of I 
this Important science, it is considered 
from different points of vle^, and thrown 
into divisions and subdlvtslons. It In- 
cludes all that relates to chemical affinity, 
and the circumstances by which it is modi- ; 
fled. It also considers the effects of light, | 
beat, and electricity ; the nature of simple { 
and compound bodies, and the laws of their ! 
combination. The chemist distinguishes ' 
bodies Into simple and compound sub- ; 
stancea Simple evbatanoea comprehend 
such as have not hitherto been decom- 
posed. Compound aubetancesBre formed by 
the union of simple or compound sub- 
stances with each other. Chemical union 
is not simply a mixture of the components, 
such as would take place If we were to 
shake together a quantity of white and 
black sand. An entirely new sUbstanee Is 
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formed with propertlM quite different from 
Any of the constltuente. When the con- 
stituent parts of bodies are separated from 
each other, the bodies are said to be de- 
composed, and the act of separating them 
Is called 4«eompo»itton ; on the other hand, 
when bodies are so Intimately united as to 
form new and distinct substances, their 
union Is distinguished by the name of com- 
Unation. The chemical investigation of 
bodies, therefore, proceeds in two ways ; 
by oiuilysis, the. separation of bodies by a 
series of decompositions, that we may ar- 
rive at the knowledge of their constituent 
parts; and by cyiUheaie, a series of pro- 
cesses giving rise to new compounds ; and 
these two forms of Investigation may ac- 
company and assist each other. Chemical 
combinations take place in definite propor- 
tions, the ratio of the elements being con- 
stant ; and when a body is capable of uni- 
ting In several proportions with another, 
these proportions hear a simple numerical 
relation to each other. It has, moreover, 
been found, that If a body a unites with 
other bodies x Y z, the quantity of any of 
the latter which unites with a will repre- 
sent the quantity of it which will unite 
with the others, in case any union takes 
place. Lastl)', the combining quantity of 
a compound is represented by the sum of 
the combining quantities of its compo- 
nenta Upon these laws, which have been 
ascertained by ej^erlmcnt, have been 
founded the equivalents of simple and 
compound bodies, that is, the numbers 
whl^ represent the relations in which 
they unite one with another to form com- 
pounds. [Bee EQUIVALENT.] When gases 
combine, the combination between equal 
volumes, or between volumes which bear a 
simple relation to each other, it generally 
liappens that a body unites with another 
in more than one proportion ; thus, oxygen 
unites with nitrogen In five different pro- 
portions, and in one compound there is five 
times as much oxygen as in another. Each 
of these compounds has different proper- 
ties from ahe others. What is very singular 
is, that the same constituents combined in 
the same proportions sometimes form com- 
pounds of different propertlea [See Iso- 
UERio.] As to the nomenclature of che- 
mical substances, it must be explained, 
that whilst the elementary bodies receive 
arbitrary name# (those of newly discovered 
metals, however, being made to terminate 
In wn), the names of compounds are framed 
accoi^Ing to definite rules. When non- 
metallio elements unite with metallic 
bodies, or with other uon-raetallio bodies, 
the compound is known by a name ending 
In ids, taken from the non-metallic element, 
or from that one which is most opposed in 
character to a metal Thus, compounds 
formed by oxygen and the metals are 
termed oxides, those of iodine and the 
metals. Iodides, Ac. The oxides, however, 
are divided into three groupa Those which 
resemble potash and soda, or the oxides of 
Sliver and lea^ are termed alkaline, or 
basic oxides. Those which possess proper- 
ties opposed to the former, and have a 
strong tendency to unite with them, are 

, termed acids, such as sulphuric acid. The 
third group consists of oxides, which show 
little dlspusitluD for forming com binations, 
and are styled neutral oxides. Wben two 
acids are formed by oxygen and anothm* 
element, the name of that which has the 
less proportion of oxygen terminates in 
one, and that with the greater proportion i 
of oxygen in ic ; thus sulphurous and sul- 
phuric acida The salts which these acids i 
form, when combined with bases, are dls- j 
tinguished as sulphites and sulptiates. For 
a list of the elementary bodies, see Equi- 
valent. 

OHENOPODI'AOE^, in Botany, anatural 
order of apetalous exogens, composed of 
herbaceous plants or small shruba Many 
weeds belong to this order, but other mem- 
bers of it are of great value to man. Shore 
plants of the genera BcUicomia, Salsola, and 
SucBdUt were formerly the sources from 
which soda was obtained. Common splnage 
{Jipinacia oleracea), mangold wurael, and 
beet (both belonging to the genus Beta), 
and mrden orach {A triplex hortensie), belong i 
to the order. The seeds of Clienopodium 
quinoa are extensively employed as food In 
Pern, under the name of rice. Another 
Chenhpodium is cultivated as a grain crop in 
the westeni Himalayaa The common weed 
goose-foot is a species of the same genus. 

CHER'BY (cerise: Fr., from Oeraaus, a 
city in PontUB, whence It was first brought 
to Rome), the Prunus Cerasns, a fruit, the 
original stock of which Is the wild cherry. 
The gradual effect of cultivation has been 
the production of several varieties, all 
superior to the fruits of the parent stock. 
The wood of the cherry tree is much used 
by turners, cabinet-makers, &c. The gma 
that exudes from its hark is said to be, in 
many respects, equal to gum arable. 

OHER'RY-LAUKEL, the name popiilarly 
given to the Cerasua Laurocerasue, a shrub 
belonging to the same nat. ord. as the 
almond, plum, and cherry. It is not related 
to the true laurels. The loaros abound ' 
with prussic acid. 

CHER'SONESE (cftsrsow^sos; Cr.), a tract ; 
of faod, of any indefinite extent, which Is j 
nearly surrounded by water, but is united 
to a larger tract by a neck of land or , 
isthmus: a peninsula. The peninsula of 1 
Greece was called the Chersonese. 

CHERT, in Mineralogy, a sub-species of 
rhomboidal quartz, which often occurs in i 
metallic veins. It is somewhat translucent, 
and of various colours. J | 

CHBR'UBIM (Heb., the plural of cherub), \ 
an order of angels, two of which, by the j j 
command of Gi>d, were represented as over- , j 
shadowing the propitiatory or mercy seat. i 
The form usually given to them by painters j ] 
and sculptors is a child’s head between 1 ! 
wings. In the celestial hierarchy they are ) 1 
placed next in order to the seraphim. 

CHESS (tehees : Fr.). a game played by two ! 
persons sitting opposite to each other, and j 
having between them a chequered board, | 
containing sixty-four squares, alternately { 
white and black. It is a game of Asiatic i 
orl^n, but it has become a favourite with 
all civilized nations. The Chinese pretend 
to have known it »00 years before the 
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Christian era. In the 6tb centnzy it waa 
brought from India to Peraia, whence It 
I waa spread by the Arablana and the dm- 
I saders all over the olvtllied world. The 
chesB-board la so placed that each player 
baa a white BQuare at his right hand. Bach 
side has eight men, consisting of a king, 
queen, two knights, two bishops, and two 
rooks or castles, besides eight pawns or 
foot-soldiers. The object of the game is to 
bring the adversary's king Into such a situ- 
ation that he would be taken at the next 
move, which is called checkmating. [See 
Chbokmats.] 

CHEST (cUsta: Lat.; from Matl. a chest : 
dr.), in Anatomical language, the thoraa:, 
that cavity of the body which is between 
the neck and Uie belly, and contains the 
lungs, heart, &o. 

OHBST'NUT, or OHBS'NUT (chAtaigne: 
Fr.). The SPANiSH-OHESTgiTT la a noble 
tree, the Oaatanea vesca of botanists. It 

produces a well-known edible fruit. The 

Housb-Okbstvct, a tree of the genus 
yh'ftculuB, the fruit of which is not eaten. 
The common kind is a native of the north 
of Asia, and admired for the beauty of its 
flowers. The soarletrflotcering hor$9-chegtmtt 
is a native of Carolina and Brazil. 

CHEVAL'-DE-PRISE (a Friesland horse: 
Fr.), generally used In the plural, Ohkvaitx- 
OB-FBiSB, spikes of wood, pointed with Iron, 
five or six feet long, fixed In a strong beam 
and used as a fence against cavalry, or to 
stop a l)reach, Ac. 

CHBVALI'ER a foreign title; a 

cavalier or knight In Heraldry, a horse- 

man armed at all points. 

CHBVET (Fr.), in Architecture, a peculiar 
form of apse, almost exclusively confined 
to French-Gothic churches, but something 
like it is to be seen In Henry VII.’s chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. It has been defined 
Hs an apse enclosed by an open screen of 
columns, and opening into an aisle which 
is in connection with apsidal chapels. 

OHBVBBTT'B (an andiron : Fr.), a mili- 
tary term for a kind of gin, or machine, for 
raising guns or mortars into their carriages. 

OHBV'RON (a rafter : Fr.), in Heraldry, 
an honourable ordinary, representing two 
rafters of a house joined together, or meet- 
ing at the top. PbeChkvboh, a division 

of the field by two single lines, rising from 
the two base points, and meeting in a point 
above. In the same way as the chevron. 

OHIAROSCU'RO (the clear obscure; 
[taU, the art of distributing lights and 
shadows In painting, so as to give effect to 
the composition. It Is of the highest im- 
portance, and is one of the most dlfflcnlt 
branches of an artist’s study, because of 
the want of precise rules for its execution. 
Rembrandt has rendered himself famous 
for the striking effect of his ehiaro-oaeuro. 

OHIAiFTOLITH {chiastot. marked with 
the Greek x, a cross ; and iiiho$, a stone : 
Gr.)t a curious kind of crystallized mineral, 
sometimes called maeU. It consists chlefiy 
of silex and alumina, with a little oxide of 
iron. 

OHIOA'NBRT {ehicamrie; Fr.), mean or 
unfair artifices used to perplex a cause or 
i t)acure the truth ; applied either in a legal 


sense, when justice ts intended to be per- 
verted, or to disputatious sophistry. 

OHl'OORY, the popular nametif the plant 
known to botanists as Oiohorium intpbuB, 
nst. ord. Ompositcf. The root is roasted, 
reduced to powder, and mixed with ground 
coffee. 

OHIBF (Chef: Fr.), in Heraldry, one of 
the honourable ordinaries, which occupies 
the upper part of the escutcheon. As the 
bead Is the chief part of a man, so Is the 
chief the principal part of the escutcheon : 
It contains a third part of the field. • 

CHIL'BLAIN, a tumour occasioned by 
suddenly wanning a cold part, or suddenly 
cooling a heated part : hence the portions 
of the body most subject to chilblains are 
the toes, fingers, ears, ftc. 

OHIL'IAD (ekiliast a thousand : <7r.), the 
sum or number of one thousand. Hence 
CMPiareh denotes the military commander 
or chief of a thousand men ; OMl'iarchy, a 
body consisting of a thousand men ; OhiUa- 
kefdron. a figure a thousand equal sides ; 
and CmFiagon, a figure of a thousand angles 
and sides. 

OHILL'ED IRON, Iron cast In metal 
moulds. In consequence of which its surface 
is rapidly cooled, and It is rendered harder 
than when cast In ordinary moulds. 

OHILTBRN-HU'NDREDS, a range of 
chalky hills, extending throngb parts of 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, belong- 
ing to the crown, and having the office of 
Steward of the Oblltertl Hundreds attached 
to It. As It is an established rule that a 
member of parliament receiving a place i 
under tbe crown cannot continue to sit 
unless re-elected, the acceptance of the 
stewardship of the Ohlltem Hundreds is a 
formal manner of resigning a seat. Tbe term 
Chiltem is applied, generally, to hundreds 
that lie In tbe hilly part of a county. 

CHIMB'RA {ehimaira: G^.),ln Its modern 
acceptation, a vain or Idle fancy ; a creaturo 
of the Imagination, full of contradictious 
and absurdities. In fabulous history, a 
monster with three beads, that of a lion, a 
guat, and A dragon, vomiting flames. The 
fore parts of the body were thoiD of a lion, 
the middle wasthatof agoat,andthe hinder 
parts were those of a dragon. 

CHIMBS {chimnare, to call: Ital.), the 
musical sounds of bells struck with ham- 
mers, often arranged, and set in motion by 
clockwork. In a clock, a kind of periodical 
music, produced at certatq, hours by a par- 
ticular apparatus. 

CHIM'NET [fihtminit: Fr.; from kaminos, 
a furnace : Or.\ in Architecture, a structure 
of brick or stone containing a funnel to 
convey smoke and other volatile matter 
through tbe roof of a building, from the 
grate or hearth. 

CHIMPAN'ZEB, the TroglodyU* niger, a 
large ape, Inhabiting the western coast of 
Africa from about lO*’ N. to 10^ S. of the 
equator. 1 1 attains the height of four feet, 
and Its body is clothed with long coarse 
black hair, but tbe bands, face, and large 
ears are naked. The teeth resemble those 
of man. The head ts flattened above, and 
has a retiring forehead, and a high bony 
crest over the high brows. Tbe facial angls 
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1h 85*^. Tbe fore^ngers, when the animal is 
upright, d# not quite reach the knee. In 
walking, they tread on the outer edge of the 
foot. It is said that they live in soctetiea 
in the wood. Specimens have been brought 
alive to this country, and, though good- 
tempered when young, they become fero- 
cious as they grow older. 

CHINA, GREAT WALL OF. This won- 
derful work was erected about 2000 years 
ago, for the purpose of protecting the 
Chinese people from the attacks of the 
porthem Tartars. Its length Is computed 
at 1260 miles, and it proceeds up the hills 
and through the valleys, regardless of the 
dllHcalties of the way. There are square 
towers, about 87 feet high, at Irregular inter- 
vals. The interior of the wall is earth or 
rubbish, cased on each side with stone 
or brick, and having on the top a platform 
of square tiles. Its height Is about 20 feet, 
with a thickness of 26 feet at the base, and 
23 feet at the top. Millions of labourers 
were employed upon It, by the first uni- 
versal monarch of China, for ten, or, as 
some think, for only five years. It is now 
falling to ruin. 

OHI'NA-WARB, takes Its name from 
China, whence the Dutch and English mer- 
chants first brought this species of ceramic 
manufacture Into Europe ; and is also called 
porcelain^ from the Portuguese ^cellana, a 
cup or vessel. CSee PoaofBLAiN.j The Japan 
china Is conslderedssuperlor to all other, 
of oriental manufacture. In Its close and 
compact granular texture, Its sonorous- 
ness when struck, its extreme hardness, 
I Its smooth and shiuiug appearance, and its 
capability of being used for boiling liquids, 
with the Chinese potters, the preparation 
of the clay is called on constantly, and 
It usually remains In the pits from ten to 
twenty years prior to being used ; for the 
longer it continues there, the greater is Its 
value. The Dresden china has some qua- 
lities which render it decidedly superior to 
the oriental. It exhibits a compact, shining, 
uniform texture, resembling white enamel, 
while It noBsesses flmmess, solidity, and 
iion-fusibllity by heat. The manufacture of 
china has been carried to a pitch of great 
excellence in Prance and England. The 
requisite materials for the best hard china 
are sparingly supplied by nature ; but mo- 
dem chemistry has thrown much light on 
the ceramic art, not only in enabling the 
manufacturer t!o analyze more perfectly the 
bodies which constitute these wares, but 
also In determining the exact proportions 
in wfilch they combine ; and If proper atten- 
tion Is paid to the proportions of the several 
components, there is seldom any failure. 
Bilica obtained from fiinta, and alumina, are 
the indispensable ingredients; and when 
these substances are properly combined by 
means of water, their reciprocal tendencies 
cause so strong a union that, although 
hardened merely by evaporation, they re- 
■let decomposition by the atmosphere. China 
is either painted by the hand, which is the 
most beuutlfnl, but most expensive way; 
or the designs are very ingeniously trans- 
ferred from an engraved copper plate, by 
means of paper. The colours or enamels 


with which these deslgus are executed on 
tbe glased surface of ware, with suhstanoes 
so vltriflable as readily to acquire lustre at a 
moderate beat, have not yet been in use 
quite a century. 

CHINTZ, a peculiar pattern on calico, in 
which flowers and other devices are printed 
in five or six different colours, on a white or 
coloured ground. 

CHIRA'GRA (Or.: from eheir, the hand ; 
and agra, a catening), in Medicine, a name 
for gout in the hand. 

CHPllOGRAPH (cheirographon : from 
cheir, the hand ; and graphOt I write : Or.), 
among the Anglo-Saxons, any public instru- 
ment of gift or conveyance, attested by 
the Bubacrlption or crosses of witnesses. A 
deed requiring a counterpart was engrossed 
twice on the same piece of parchment, with 
a space between, on which was written chiro- 
graph ; and the parchment being cut through 
this word, one portion was given to each 
party. The chirograph was also anciently 
used for a fine ; and this manner of engross- 
ing flues, and cutting the parchment in two 
l>ieceB, was, until recently, retained In the 
chlrographer’s oflBce, In the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

CHIROL'OGY (cheir, the hand ; and logos, 
speech : Or.), the art or practice of com- 
municating thoughts by signs made with 
the hands and fingers, as a substitute for 
language. 

CHI'ROMANOT (cheir, the hand; and 
manteia, prophecy ; Gr.), a species of divi- 
nation, drawn from the different lines and 
lineaments of a person's hand. The modern 
word is palmistry. Several books which 
rank amongst the curioBities of literature 
have expounded the mysteries of chiro- 
mancy. When credulity was more general 
than at present, chiromancy was mucli 
pracilsed. Sir Thomas Browne had evi- 
dently an inclination to it, from the way 
lie spoke of * certain mystical figures in our 
hands.' 

CHIRON'OMT (cheironoviia : from cheir, 
the band ; and nemo, I manage : Or,), in 
Antiquity, tbe art of representing any trans- 
action by the gestures of the body, more 
especially by the motions of the hands. This 
made a part of liberal education ; it had the 
approbation of Socrates, and was ranked by 
Plato among the political virtues. 

OHIS'LEU, the ninth month of the Jewish 
year, answering to the latter part of Novem- 
ber and the beginning of December. 

CHITON (a coat of mail : <?r.), agenus of 
marine mollu8C.a, remarkable for the eight 
plates with which the upper part of the 
body Is protected. The under part forms the 
disk-Ilke foot by which the animal moves. 

; The genus Is placed amongst the Gasteropo- 
da, and more than 200 species are distributed 
throughout the world. Ten species are 
known on our own shores. 

OHIV'ALRY (chcvalerie : Fr.), the name 
anciently given to knighthood; also the 
martial exploits and qualifications of a 
knight. Chivalry, as a military dignity, is 
supposed by some to have been first esta- 
blished soon after the death of Oharlftnaguc, 
and by others to have arisen out of the 
crusades, because In these expeditious man jr 
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chivalrous exploits were performed, and a 
proud feeling of heroism was engendered. 
In describing the origin, object, and cha- 
racter of this mllltarF Institution, Gibbon, 
the historian, thus speaks of a successful 
candidate for the honour of knighthood, 
and eulogises the profession : * He was 
created a knight In the name of God, of 
St. George, and of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. He swore to accomplish the duties 
of his profession : and education, example, 
and the public opinion, were the Inviolable 
guardians of his oath. As the champion of 
God and the ladies, he devoted himself to 
speak the truth ; to maintain the right ; to 
protect the distressed ; to practice courtesy t 
a virtue less familiar to the Infidels ; to 
despise the allurements of ease and safety; 
and to vindicate In every perilous adven- 
ture the honour of hts character. The 
abuse of the same sjilrft provoked the Illi- 
terate knight to disdain the arts of luxury 
and peace ; to esteem himself the sole 
judge and avenger of his own Injuries; 
and proudly to neglect the laws of civil so- 
ciety and military discipline. Yet the be- 
nefits of this Institution, to refine the ! 
temper of barbarians, and to Infuse some 
principles of faith, justice, and humanity, 
were strongly felt, and have been often 
observed. The asperity of national pre- 
judice was softened ; and the community 
of religion and arms spread a similar colour 
and generous emulation over the face of 
Christendom. Abroad In enterprise and 
pilgrimage, at home In martial exercise, 
the warriors of everj’ country were per- 
petually associated ; and Impartial taste 
must prefer a Gothic tournainont to the 
Olympic games of classic antiquity. In- : 
stead of the naked spectacles which cor- 
rupted the manners of the Greeks, and 
banished from the stadium the virgins and 
matrons, the pompous decoration of the 
lists was crowned with the presence of 
chaste and hIgh-bom beauty, from whose 
hands the conqueror received the prize of 
his dexterity and courage. 

OHLA'MYS (I/at., from chlamUs : Gr,),1n 
Antiquity, a broad woollen upper garment, 
or scarf, worn by Grecian horsemen, parti- 
cularly by those belonging to the army. 

CHLO'RAL (an abbreviation formed from 
the chlor of chlorine, and the ol of alcohol), 
a chemical substance, consisting of chlo- 
rine, carbon, and oxygen, obtained by the 
action of chlorine on alcohol. It Is a lim- 
pid, colourless liquid, similar In odour and 
appearance to the oily fluid which chlorine 
forms with olefiant gas ; but differing from 
it essentially In density and volatility. 

OHLO'RATE, In Chemistry, a compound 
of chloric acid with a salifiable base. 

CHLO'RIDE, In Chemistry, a compound i 
of chlorine with another substance, as the 
chloride of azote, chloride of calcium, &c, 

CHLO'RINE (chldrog, green : Gr.), a 
greenish gas, discovered by Scheele In 1774. 
It Is not only Irresplrable, but produces 
the most Injurious effects when Incau- 
tiously Inhaled. It Is an elementary body, 
and Is nearly twice as heavy as water. Bab- 
in Itted to pressure, it forms a liquid. Phos- 
plioruB, and some of the metals. In a finely 


divided state, take fire spontaneously In it. 
Its most remarkable property Its power 
of bleaching ; and It has rendered the old 
and tedious method of exposure to the air 
unnecessary. It Is liberated from sea salt 
by sulphuric add and peroxide of manga 
nese. It combines with hydrogen to form 
a powerful acid, the hydrochloric. 

CHLO'RITB, a mineral of a grass-green 
colour, opaque, and composed of small shin- 
ing grains. Tt is usually found in small 
masses In schist, and it is oonsldered a 
form of mica. 

CHLORO-CARBON'IO ACID, a compomid 
of chlorine and carbonic oxide, formed hy 
exposing a mixture of the two gases to the 
direct solar rays. 

CHLO'ROPORM {chlorine and formyle)^ 
called also ehioro-formyle, or the perchloride 
of formyls ; a new anmsthetle agent, used as 
a substitute for sulpburle ether In surgery. 
Its constituents are two atoms of carbon, 
one of hydrogen, and three of chlorine. 

It la a dense, limpid, colourless liquid, 
readily evaporating, and possessing an 
agreeable, fragrant, etherial odour, and a 
saccharine pleasant taste. When poured 
upon water the greater part sinks In glo- 
, bales, which are of a milk-white appearance 
1 if the chloroform Is not perfectly free from 
alcohol. It la prepared, on the large scale, 
by cautiously distilling a mixture of good 
commercial chloride of lime, water, and al- 
cohol. The whole product passes over with 
the first portion of tne water. When Its 
vapour is Inhaled, It induces Insensibility 
more rapidly and effectually than the vapour 
of ether; hence Its use In the performance 
of painful surgical operations. A little of the 
liquid diffused upon the Interior of a hollow- 
shaped sponge, a pocket-handkerchief, or a 
piece of linen or paper, and held over the 
mouth and nostrils so as to be fully Inhaled, 
generally suffices in about a minute or two 
to produce the desired effect, but from Its 
action on the heart. It ought never to be ad- 
ministered except under the superintend- 
ence of a medical man. 

CH LORO' PA L (cAkJros, green : and opah 
lio8, the opal : Gr.), a greenlsh-y^iow mine- 
ral, associated with the opal of Hungary. 

It Is a hydrated silicate of Iron. 

OHLO'ROPHANK {chloroe^ green ; and 
phaino, I make to shine : Or.), In Mineralogy, 
a variety of fluor spar, found In Siberia. 
When placed on a heated iron it gives a 
beautiful emerald green llglit. 

OHLO'ROPHYL (dWoros, green; and phuU 
Ion, a leaf : Or.), the green matter of the 
leaves of vegetables. 

CHLORO'SIS (chloroa, green : Or.), a dis- 
ease incident to females, characterli^ hya 
pale or greenish hue of the skin. 

OHOO'OLATB, a cake or paste, made from 
the kernel of cocoa, mixed with sugar and 
some aromatic substance, such as cinnar I 
mon or vanilla. 

OHOIR {choroe : Or.\ that part of a ca- 
thedral where the service Is performed. 
Also, the body of singers there assembled. 
Hence the word ehorieter is used for a 
singer whose vocal powers are exercised In 
divine service. 

CHO'KE-DAMP, the miner’s name to€ 
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carbonic acid ga«, which Is frequentlf found Islands. Thus, In little more than two 
Ir mines and Is Irrespirable. CSee Damps.} years, did it traverse a space, in Eastern 
OHOL'AGOGUSS (cholos, bile ; and ago, I Asia, of 1300 leagues from north to south, 
conduct ; medicines which expel or and about 1000 leagues from west to east, 
evacuate billons feces. During the next two years Arabia, Persia, 

OHOL'ERA (dfr., from choli, bile), a dls- Mesopotamia, and Syria, were overrun by 
ease of which there are two species : Ofuh the dreadful pestilence. In September, 1623, 
leraspontonM, which happens in hot seasons It entered Astraean, a large and populous 
without any manifest cause : and Cholera town on the northern shore of the Caspian. 
aecidmtalU, which occurs after the use of As soon as this became known to the Rus- 
food that digests slowly and irritates. In sian government, a medical commission, 
wann climates It is met with at all sea- composed of six physicians, was despatched 
sons of the year, and Its occurrence is to Investigate Its character, and every pre> 
very frequent ; but In England and other ventlve measure v/as resorted to. How far 
cold climates It Is prevalent In the middle these precautions were connected with the 
of summer, particularly iu the month of result It may be difflcult to decide; but cen- 
August, and the severity of the disease tain it is, the disease got no farther In that 
has usually been greater in proportion to direction that year than Astracan, and did 
the intensity of the heat. It Is charao- not again visit Russia until towards the 
terized by an evacuation of bile, attended close of 1628, when it unexpectedly appeared 
with anxiety, painful grlplngs, vomitings, at Orenburg, and in 1880 it again made its 
spasms of the abdominal muscles, and insidious entrance at Astracan. At length 
those of the calves of the legs. The disease it reached Moscow, where a cordon sanitaire 
sometimes proceeds with violence, and. If was speedily established, temporary hos- 
unchecked In Its early stages, great depres- pitals erected, and the emperor himself 
Sion of strength ensues, and it may quickly visited the town when the disease was at 
terminate In death. But it must not he Its height. At first the mortality was as 
confounded with the great as nine-tenths of all who were at- 

OHO'LERA MOR'BtJS (cholera and mor- tacked, but the number who were infected 
hue, a disease : Lot.), the Asiatic, or spas- gradually decreased, and the mortality pro- 
modie cholera. In Hlndoetan, spasmodic portlonately diminished. Poland, Prussia, 
cholera has probably always existed as a and other parts of Germany, soon after felt 
comparatively mild disease ; but there Is no its devastating effects : In November, 1831, 
evidence to showlbat the Indian cholera it reached England; In March, 1838, It broke 
over bore the epidemic character, or was out at Paris, where 20,000 fell a sacrifice to 
entitled to rank with pestilential scourges it In a short time; and in June, 1833, It 
of the worst description, till August, 1817, appeared at Quebec, in Canada, and subse- 
when It suddenly broke out with unpre- quently spread over the whole American 
cedented malignity, attacking the natives continent. In 1849 and 1854 It reappeared in 
first, and manuesting itself among the Euro- all its terrors, and, as in 1832, made the 
peans in the following month. It raged tour of the globe ; the main points in which 
with great violence, from January to May, it differed from the former visitation being 
1618, extending its destructive influence the longer continuance of the disease in the 
across the country from the mouth of the places visited, the greater tendency to sub- 
Ganges to its confluence with the Jumna, side and reappear, and the higher mer- 
it appeared In Its most malignant form at tality it occasioned. The most remarkable 
Benares, where iu two months 15,000 per- feature of this disease is the suddenness 
sons perished. In the district of Gorrakpore of Its attack. It begins with watery diar- 
30,000 ware carried off in a month. By No- rh®a, or other generally slight Indlspost- 
vemberThe epidemic had reached the grand tlon, which is followed by vomiting or 
army, commanded by the Marquis of Hast- purging of a white or colourless fluid, 
Ings, consisting of 10,000 troops and 80,000 violent cramps, and great prostration and 
followers: and in twelve days nearly 6000 a collapse, which occur at the same time 
men had fallen victims to it. Previous to with the vomiting and cramps, or shortly 
the 14th, it hadoverspread the camp, sparing after them. Should the patient survive the 
neither age nor sex; from the 14th to the last train of symptoms, a state of excite- 
20tb, the mortality bad become so extensive ment and fever supervenes. For s con- 
that the stoutest hearts were yielding to siderable time the medical world was much 
despair, uid the camp wore the aspect of divided In opinion as to the contagious or 
a general hospital The noise and bustle non-contagions nature of cholera ; the dis- 
almost inseparable from the presence of a putes on this subject, however, have now 
multitude of human beings bad nearly sub- nearly subsided, the great majority of 
sided Into stHlaess : and nothing was to be medical men being persuaded that the 
heard but the groans of the dying, or the disease is epidemic, and not contagious In 
walling for the dead. In 1819 It reached the its character. 

klngdomofArracan: it then extended itself OHOLESTERIO ACID (choli, bile; and 
into Siam, and alter destroying 40,000 in stereos, solid : Or.), a peculiar acid, formed 
Baku, the capital, it passed into the penin- from eholesierine and nitric acid. It Is in 
sula of Malacca. From thence It travelled crystalsof a yeliowisb-whlte colour, scarcely 
to China. Canton was attacked In 1820 ; and soluble in water, but perfectly so in boiling 
at Pekin the mortality was to frightful that alcohol 

the government was obliged to have the OHOLESTERINE (same deriv.), a pearly 
dead interred at its own expense. From substance, found abundantly In humas 
China It passed to the Philippine and Spice biliary calculi 
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OHONDBOL'CK^Y ich<yndro», a cartilage ; 
and iogos, a discourse : CfrO, a desoriptlon of 
eartliages. 

OHO^TIOKS, the Oblnese substitutes 
for our knife and fork at meals. They are 
tbin pieoes of ivory, ebony, or bamboo, and 
are used wltb extraordinary dexterity in 
carrying food to the mouth, the smallest 
pieoes being readily laid bold of and con- 
veyed to the lipa More than 400 millions 
of the human race employ these simple 
implements. 

CHORD (ckordj, the string of a lyre : Or.), 
in Music, the combination of two or more 
sounds heard at the same time, and forming 
a concord or discord ; as a third, fifth, and 

eighth. In Geometry, a right line drawn 

from one part of the arc of a circle to an- 
other. 

OHOEH'A (eboros, a dance : Or.), a disease 
which manifests itself in convulsive mo- 
tions of the limbs, face, head, and trunk, 
and is called St. Vitun’g dance. It Is most 
common in early life, from ten or twelve to 
puberty. The early stages should be atten- 
tive watched, and great care should bo 
taken in the cure, lest relics of It be re- 
tained through life. 

OHORE'CS {Lot. ; from choreioa, literally, 
belonging to a dance : Or.), in Ancient 
Poetry, a foot of two syllables, tlie first long, 
and the second short ; the Trochee. 

OHORLAM'BUS, in Ancient Poetry, a 
compound foot, consisting of a choreus and 
an ianihua 

CHOROG'RAPHY {chorographia, from 
chOra, a district ; and grapho, 1 write ; Or.), 
tbe art of delineating or describing some 
particular country or province. It differs 
from geography as a description of a parti- 
cular country differs from that of tbe whole 
6arth,and tromtopoaraphy as the description 
of a country from that of a town or district. 

OHCPROID (ckorlon, leather; and eidos, 
appearance : w.), in Anatomy, tbe coat of 
the eye immediately under the sclerotica; 
also the Inner membrane Investing the 
brain, the pla mater, &c. 

OHO'BUS (choroe: Or.), in ancient dra- 
matic poetry, one or more persons present 
on the stage during the representation, 
uttering an occasional commentary on the 
piece, preparing the audience for events 
that are to follow, or explaining circum- 
stances that cannot be distinctly repre- 
sented. Beveralexamplesof Itsusemay be 
referred to by tbe English reader in the 
plays of Sbakspeare. In Tragedy, the chorus 
was at first the sole performer ; at present 

it is wholly discontinued on the stage. 

ilrrOBUfl, in Music, those parts of a song at 
which the whole company are to join the 
singer In repeating certain couplets or 
verses. 

CHOUGH (ceo: Sace.), or red-legged crow, 
the PregUue graetUus of naturalists. It is 
nearly of the sise of the common crow, and 
mischievous like the magpie. In this 
country it hnilds in cliffs and old buildings 
near the sea, and la chiefly found in Com* 
wall, but it ifl an Inhabitant of various parts 
of Burope^aod haa been met with in the 
Bimaiayaa Its plumage Is black, the bill, 
iegs, and feet red 


; CHRISM, or OBRIS'OM (ehrienea, au 
! ointment : Or.), in the Romlsb 4 Uid Ctavdk 
churches, the oil used in the administration 
» of baptism, confirmation, ordination, and 
) extreme unction. It is consecrated in Holy 
I Week, with many ceremonies. 

CHRIST'MAS-ROSB, the MeUebenu nign 
, of botanists, a plant belonging to a poison- 
ous genns. It takes Its common name from 
putting forth its white flowers about 
Christmas. 

OHRISrS-THORN, the Paliwme aeuieotus 
of botanists, nat. order, Rhammacea, a deci- 
duous thorny shrub, which grows in the 
south of Europe and Jndaa. It is thought 
that the crown of thorns at tbe ornolfixlou 
was taken from this plant. The fruit is 
curious, somewhat resembling a head with 
a broad-brimmed hat. 

CHROTdATB, in Chemistry, a salt or 
compound formed by tbe union of chromic 
acid and a base. 

CHROMAT'IC (krome. colour; Gr.), In 
Music, a term indicating that which pro- 
ceeds by several consecutive semitones. 

CHROMAT'ICS (same deriv.), that part of 
optics which explains the several properties 
of light and colour. Newton showed that 
colour is not a quality inherent in bodies. 
If viewed in light of any particular colour, 
they are of that colour. Every substance, 
however opaque in ordinary circumstances, 
if sufficiently thin, is capable of transmit- 
ting light: thus gold. H'^noe, all ponderable 
matter absorbs some light : the rest is re- 
flected, or, if not extinguished In Its passage. 
Is transmitted. A portion of tbe light which 
falls on every body passes through its sur- 
face, and is to some extent reflected back 
by Its particles. But the different coloured 
rays are unequally absorbed, which gives 
rise to the production of colours with that 
portion of the absorbed rays which are re- 
flected back, and reach the eye of the spec- 
tator. (Jolour is produced by the Intm^ 
ference of rays [see ISTB&FBaENOB], and 
also when white light Is decomposed by 
means of a refracting body of appropriate 
shape. [See SPBCTBini.] - 

CHRO’MIUM (same deriv.). in Mine- 
ralogy, a metal which in its highest de- 
gree of oxidation is an acid (ohromle acid) 
of a ruby red colour. It takes Its name 
from the various and beautiful tints which 
its oxide and acid communicate to the min- 
erals Into whose composition they enter. 
Thus chrome gives a fine deep green to the 
enamel of porcelain, &c. Okrome yeUow, 
the artlflclal chromate of lead, is a beauti- 
ful pigment. Chromium itself is obtained 
from the oxide by exposing it along with 
charcoal, to tbe highest heat of a powerful 
furnace. It Is hard, brittle, and of a gre^sh 
white colour. It is very diffloult to melt, 
and the strongest acids have little effect 
upon it. Its specific gravity is i-9; its 
equivalent 367. Bichromate of potash, 
which forms fine red tabular crystals, is 
largely manufactured for the use of dyers, 
photographers, and others. 

OHBO'MG-LITHOO'RAPHY. The obtain- 
ing Utbo^phlc Impressions by means of 
coloured Inks. [See Lithoo'bapht.} 
OHliON'lC (ckrones, time : (?r.), in Medl- 
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cine, • term mpplled to lovetonte dioeases 
or those oHong duration ; la contradistlno 
tion to those which make more rapid pro* 
gresB, sad are termed acute. 

OHRON'OORAM (ehrono*, time ; and 
gramma, a writing : Or.), an inscription In 
which a certain date or epoch is expressed 
by some of the letters. They are some- 
times in a larger character. Thus^ in a medal 
of Oostama Adolphus, * ohrlstTs OVX. ergo 
trIVMphVs,’ * Christ was our leader, hence 
oursneoess.* *MDXWVn* Indicates the 
year MDXXV'IT. 

OHRONOL'OGT (ehrouotogia : from ehro- 
noa, time ; and togoa, a discourse : Or.), the 
science which determines the dates ot 
events and the civil dlstinutions of time. 
The divisions of time are either natural or 
artificial ; the natural are the year, month, 
week, day, and hour, deduced from the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies and suited to | 
the purposes of ordinary life ; the artificial 
are the various eras, commencing with ar- , 
b I trary epocha, or important events. The cxni- 
fuslon and doubt attending chronological 
research arise not only from the number of : 
eras, but from their subdivision. The natu- 
ral divisions of time are not always em- 
ployed. Thus, the lapse of time has been 
frequently estimated by generations, or the , 
reigns of kings. And even when the solar 
year was used, as neither its beginning nor 
end is marked by any striking event, its 
precise length was*not at first accurately 
ancertalned. Sometimes the solar year 
was adopted, and sometimes the lunar; 
at others, as among the Jews, a combina- 
tion of both. Hence there is little agree- 
ment between chronologers regarding the 
most important events of antiquity. There 
have been upwards of SOO different calcu- 
lations of the number of years between the 
creation and the commencement of the 
Ciirlstian era ; and there are S&01 years of 
difference between the longest and shortest 
period assigned. 

0HEONOld*BTER (c/tro7ios,tiine; and ma- 
trm, a measure : Or.), a watch of a peculiar 
construdlion, or any Instrument that mea- 
sures time with great exactness. Chrono- 
meters are at present much employed by 
navigators In determining the longitude at 
sea. They differ from watches chiefly in 
the principle of their escapement, which is 
BO constructed, that the b^auce is entirely 
free from the wheels during the greater 
part of its vibration, and Is compensated 
for changes of temperature: also the balance 
spring, unlike that of a watch, is a spiral, 
whose colls are all of the same size, and not 
in the same plane. 

OHRTS'ALIS {chruaallia, from chrueoa, 
gold : C^.),or Aubb'lzx {aurum, gold : Lot.), 
the second metamorphosis of a lepidojite- 
rouB insect, after which It becomes u butter- 
fly or moth. 

OHRTBANn^HBMUM {chruaoa, gold ; and 
anthoa, a flower : Or.), in Botany, a genus 
of plants with handsome flowers appearing 
la autumn, nat. ord. Oompoaita. 

/ OHBTS'OBfiRTL (.ehruaoberuUoa : from 
ehruaoa, gold ; and bemUoi, a beryl : Or.), a 
yellowish gem, generally found in amail 
round pieces, or crystallized in eigbtHtlded 


prisms. It is used in jewellery, and is next 
to the sapphire In hardness. Its chlel con 
Btituents are alumina and glucina. It has 
been found in Brazil and North America. 

OHRTS'OLITE iehruaoa, gold ; and Mthoa, 
a stone : Or.), a mineral of a greenish hue, 
often transparent. It is sometimes gra- 
nular, and at other times occurs in small 
crystals. It Is found in Upper Egypt, and 
is employed In jewellery. It is composed 
of magnesia, silica, and oxide of iron. 
Olivine is considered a variety of It. 

CHRYSOM'ELA {chrtiaoa, gold ; and me- 
! laa, black : Or.), a genus of phytophagous 
beetles. The elytra usually possess a me- 
tallic lustre. 

OHRYSOPCB'IA ichmaoa, gold; and poise, 

I make : Or.), in Alchemy, that part of the 
art which professes to teach the making of 
gold out of less perfect metals. 

CHRYS'OPRASB (chruaoa. gold; and 
praaon, a leek : Or.), In Mineralogy, an 
amorphous quartz, coloured light green by 
oxide of nickel. It has been found in Bi- 
lesla and North America. 

OHRYSOSPLB'NIUM {Chruaoa, gold ; and 
aplin, the spleen : Or., from its supposed 
power in diseases of the spleen), a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. SaxifragacetB, including 
the golden saxifrage, a herb wild in Britain. 

OHUROn (kirche: Oerm.), in religious 
affairs, a word which is used in several 
senses. It means 1. The collective body of 
persons professing one and the same reli- 
gion ; or that religion itself : thus, we say 
the Church of Christ. 2. Any particular 
congregation of Christians associating to- 
gether; as the ChurcJi of Antioch. 8. A 
particular sect of Christians ; as the Greek 
Church, or the Church of England. 4. The 
body of ecclesiastics. In coiitradistluction 
to the laity. 6. The building in which a 
congregation of Christians assembles, &c. 

CHDRCH^AR'DENB, offleers annually 
chosen by the minister and vestry to su- 
perintend the church, its property, and 
concerns, 

CHYLE (chuloa: Or.), a white or milky 
fluid in the stomach, consisting of the finer 
and more nutritious parts of the food, which 
Is received into the lacteal vessels, assimi- 
lated Into blood, and gradually converted 
Into the different substances which cuustl- 
tuto the animal body. i 

OHYLIPAC'TION (chuloa, chyle: Or.; j 
and /ado, I make : Lot.), the process of di- j 
gestion by which the ailment is converted j 
Into chyle. 

OHY^LO'POIE'TIO (chuloa, chyle; and 
poieo, I make : Or.), having the power to 
convert into chyle. 

CHYME (chumoa, juice ; Or.), the result 
of the action of the stomach upon the food 
conveyed to it before its conversion Into 
chyle. 

CIOA'DA (a tree cricket ; Lot), a genus 
of homopterouB insects, allied to the grass- 
hoppers and ioctmts. They feed on the 
juice of shrubs and trees, having a peculiai 
apparatus for piercing the bark. The organ 
of sound is peculiar to the male, and is 
situated on each side of the lower and an- 
terior part of the abdomen. In warm re- 
gions, such as the south of France and 
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! 1 taljr, these Insects, In snmmer, mnke a loud 
' and continual noise. This chirping song 
' has been celebrated by the ancient poets of 
Greece and Rome. The manna of the shops 
is the inspissated Juice of the Praaeinus 
Omvs, poured out from wounds inflicted 
by the Oicada Omi. 

OlOATRKrULA (a dim. of eieatrix, a 
•car: LaDt a small whitish speck in the 
yolk of an egg, supposed to be the germi- 
nating point or first rudiment of the chick. 
Whatever way the egg is turned, the part of 
the yolk containing it is always nppeimost. 

CrcyATRlX, or OltyATRIOE {cicatrix: 
JML\ in Surgery, a scar, or elevation on 
the skin, caused hy callous flesh, and re- 
maining there after a wound or ulcer has 
healed. 

OIOATRT'ZANT (same deriv.). a medicine 
or application that promotes the formation 
of a cicatrix, called also an escharotic, ag- 
glutinant, dec. 

CIOERO'NB (probably from the Italian 
guides having been Ironically compared, 
on account of their garrulous eloquence, 
with Cicero), an individual who acts as a 
guide. 

CIOBRO'NIANS, epithets given by Mu- 
retus, Erasmus, &c., to those moderns who 
were so ridiculously fond of Cicero as to 
reject every Latin word, as obsolete or in- 
correct, that could not be found in some 

1 one or other of his works. The word dee- 
ronian is also nsed as an epithet for a dif- 
fuse and flowing style, and a vehement 
manner. 

CIOISBE'O (/tal.), one who dangles about 
females. It was formerly the custom for 
almost every fashionable Italian lady to 
have a eiclsbeo in her train. 

1 CID, Romances of the, a number of an- 

j dent Spanish poems, celebrating the mar- 
tial deeds and love adventures of Rodrigo 

1 Laynei:, who was born In the rdgn of 
j Saucho, King of Castllle, towards the be- 
ginning of the 11th century, and died in 
1099. He was sumamed by some Moorish 
geucrals whom he had conquered. Es 
Bayd, or My Lord, corrupted by his country- 
men into Cld, who also shortened his Span- 
ish name to lluy Dias. He is the hero of 
many poems and dramas of a later age, 
written in the Spanish and other languages. 
The Old was more instrumental, says Sis- 
mondi, than even the princes whom be 
served, in founding the monarchy of Cas- 
tide, and he is intimately connected with 
all our ideas of the glory, the love, and the 
chivalry of the Spanish nation. In the 
foreground of their history and their 
poetry, the Cld stands conspicuous, while 

I the renown of his name fills the age In 
which he lived. 

OI'DARIS, in Antiquity, the mitre used 

by the Jewish high-priest, In Zoology, 

a genus of sea-urchins. 

OIL'BRT {ciHum, the eyelid : Xof.), in 
Architecture, a term applied to ornaments 
of foliage and drapery on the capitals of 
eolumns. 

OILTA {LaL), in Anatomy, the eyeUuhea ; 
certain rigid hairs situated on the arch or 
tarsus of the eyelids, and bent In a very 
singular manner. Their object is to keep < 

external bodies out of the eye, and mode- 
rate the Influx of llghu—Also wrUin ml^ 
crosoopie threads, attached by^neendto 
the surfaces of some parts of animals and 
plants. They have a vibratory or rotatory 
motion, by means of which certain objects 
are effect^ In man there are cilia in the 
larynx, trachea, bronchi, and other internal 
parts. The heads of wheel animalcules 
possess rings of them. 

CIL'IARY (same deriv.), in Anatomy, an 
epithet for several parts belonging to the 
eiHa, or eyelashes ; as the ciliarv glande, &o. 

CIL'IATED (same dsriv.), in Botany, fur- 
nished or surrounded with parallel fila- 
ments, somewhat like the hairs of the 
eyelids. 

GILI'OIUM {LaL; from kUikion, made 
from Ollioian goat's hair : Or.), in Hebrew 
Antiquity, a sort of habit of coarse staff, 
formerly In use among the Jews In times 
of mourning and distress. It is the same 
with what the Septuaglnt and Hebrew ver- 
sions call sackcloth. 

CIM'BRIO, pertaining to the Olmbrl, the 
inhabitants of the (Mmbric Chersonese, now 
Jutland. 

CIMMB'RIAN, pertaining to the country 
of the Cimmerians, whose chief town was 
Oimmerium, at the month of the Palus 
Masotis. The ancients pretended that its 
unexplored portion was involved In dark- 
ness; whence the phrase ‘Cimmerian 
darkness,* to denote a deep or continual 
obscurity. The countir is now called the | 
Crimea. ' 

OIM'OLITB (from Oimolue, now Argen- 
tiera, where It abounds ; and lithoe, a atone : 
Or.), a species of earth, of which there are 
several varieties ; one, of a purple colour, 
is the steatite, or soap rock : and from an- 
other, found in the Isle of Wight, tobacco 
pipes are made. It is chiefly composed of 
alumina. 

OINCHO'NA. [See QUININB.] 

OINO'TURB {cinctura, from cingo, I bind 
round : Lot.), in Arcbltectnre, a ring, list, 
or orlo, at the top and bottom of a column, 
separating the shaft at one end from the 

base, and at the other from the coital. 

Also, the cord used in the Roman Catholic 
church to tie up the aib, or linen garment, 
of the priest, Ac., and fasten other por- 
tions of his dress. I 

CINEMATICS, or KINEMATICS {klnkma, 
a movement: Or.), a branch of Geometry 
having for its subject the comparison of 
motions with each other without refermce 
to their causea 

OlNERl'TIOUS {einerieiua, slmllajs to 
ashen : LaL), an appellation given to differ- 
ent substances, on account of their resem- 
bling ashes, either in colour or consistence. 

CIN'NABAR(Mnnahafi; Gr.), a compound 
of mercury which is either native or fao- 
tltlouB. Native cinnabar, the only valuable 
ore of that metal, a sulphuret. is mode- 
rately compact, very heavy, and of a fine 
striated red colour, chiefly found in New 
(jastile and Oaniiola. It is called native ve^ 
milion, and when used by painters is ren- 
dered more beautiful by grinding with 
gum-water and a little saffron. It is found 
amorphous, or under some imitative form. 
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and crystallized. Factitious cinnabar, the which certain characters arbitrarily In- 
blsulphuret of mercury, is purified by sub- vented and agreed on by two or more per- 
limationT and thus rendered of a fine red sons are made to stand for letters or words, 
colour. It was not unknown to the ancients : for 

CIN'NAMON (Mnamon : HebX a fragrant we learn from Suetonius, that when Julius 
spice, the bark of the CTnnawomum Zej/loni- Omsar wrote to Olcero, and other friends. 
cum, a Ceylon tree, belonging to the nat. regarding his domestic affairs, he used a 
ord. Lauracsm, which yields, by distillation, kind nt cipher. 

an extremely pungent and volatile oil. OIP'OLIN (cipoKa, an onion :Jial.), a green 
There la an inferior and insipid kind, often marble containing white zones, something 
found In commerce ; but the true cinnamon like those in the section of an onion. 

Is a most grateful aromatic, and one of the OIP'PUS (LaU), In Antiquity, alow column 

best^cordial carminative spices. The leaves either round or rectangular, erected on the 
resemble those of the olive, and the fruit high roads or In other places, to show the 
has neither the smell nor taste of the bark; way to travellers, to serve as a boundary 
both yield an essential olL mark, or as a monument over a grave. In 

OINQUBCENTO (Ital), in the Pine Arts, the latter case the letters 8TTL were fre- 
an expression applied to architectural quently cut uimn It, signifying Sit tibi terra 
works, carvings, &c., executed In Italy In Uevia, ‘ may the earth be light upon thee.* | 
the 15tb century, or afterwards in Imitation Examples of clppi maybe seen In the British j 
of them. The chief architects of that time Museum, and other collections of anti- 
were Brunelleschi and Bramante ; Michael quities. | 

I Angelo, Sansovino, and Palladio, adopted CIROE'AN, pertaining to Circe, the 
the same style, and are classed with the fabled daughter of Sol and Perseus, who 
cinquecentists. . The words cinque cento was supposed to possess a knowledge of 1 
literally mean five hundred: they are an magic and venomous herbs, which enabled i 
abridgement of the Italian phrase for one her to charm and fascinate. Ulysses, ac- | 
thousand five hundred. cording to Homer, was detained a whole ' 

CIN6'U]§;P0IL {dnq, five ; and /euille, a year by Circe on her island, 
leaf : Fr.), five-leaved clover, a leguminous CIRCEN'SIAN GAMES (Oircenaee ludi), \ 
perennial. This plant Is sometimes borne in a general term, under which were compre- 

coats of arms. In Architecture, an onia- bended all combats exhibited In the Roman 

mental foliation used in arches, the tracery circus. In imitation of the Olympic gaiueri 
of windows, panellings, &C. It Is formed In Greece, Most of the feats of the Romans ' 
by projecting iwlnts, or cusps : so arranged were accompanied with CIrcensian games : i 
that the Intervals between them resemble and the magistrates and other officers <'f ! 

five leaves. the republic frequently presented the people 

CINQUE- PORTS (five harbours: i'V.), the with them, in order to gain their favour ; 
five ancient ports on the east coast of Eng- but the great games were held for five days, 
land, opposite to France : namely, Dover, commencing on the l5th of September. I 
Hastings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, CIR'OINATE (eircino, I make round : ' 

to which were afterwards added, as appen- Lai.), In Botany, an epithet applied to plants i 
dages, Wlnchelsea, Seaford, and Rye. As whose leaves are rolled in, spirally, and ! 
places where strength and vigilance were downwards, the tip occupying the centre, 
necessary, and whence ships might put to as In ferns. 

sea In cases of sudden emergency, they for- OIR'CLE idrculus : Lot.), In Geometry, a i 
merly received considerable attention from plane figure bounded by a curved line, j 
government. They have several privileges, which Is rolled Its circumference, and Is 
and are within the jurisdiction of the everywhere equally distant from a point I 
Constame of Dover Castle, who Is called within, called Its centre ; also, the circum- I 
Warden of the Cinque-Ports. Until the ference or periphery Itself. A circle is de- | 
time of Henry VIII. the crown seems to ; scribed with a pair of compasses, by fixing ' 
nave had no permanent navy ; the Cinque- ! one foot In the centre and turning the other 
Ports having always furnished nearly the round to trace out the curved line. The 
whole of the shipping required for the pur- circumference of every circle is supposed 
poses of the state. The jurisdiction of the to be divided into 860 equal parte, which 
Clnque-PortS extends along tbe coast con- | are called degrees, and are marked ° ; and 
tinuously from Birchington, which is to . each degree into 60 minutes, marked 
the north-east of Margate, to Seaford in ' The rectification of the circle, or the deter- 
Sussex ; and each of them Includes one or minatlon of the ratio of the circumference 
moreportsor towns, some of which are cor- to the diameter. Is a problem whleb has 
porate, and others not. exercised Ignorance In all ages. In a rough 

Cl'PHER, or OY'PHBR {saphar, to nura- way, tbe diameter may be considered as one- 
ber : iTeb.), one of tbe Arabic characters third of the circumference. But more ac- 
uscd in computation, formed thus, 0. A cnrately, and In ordinary measurements. It 
cipher standing by Itself signifies nothing ; may be assumed to have the ratio of 118 to 
but when placed at the right-hand side of a 355 ; that Is, to find the circumference mul- 
diglt In the integefs place, it increases the tiply the diameter by 855, and divide the 
value of the digit tenfold ; thus 600 is ten result by 118. These numbers are easily re- 
times greater than 50. But, placed at the membered, since they are the threeflrstodd 
left-hand side of a digit in the decimate numbers repeated twice, 118 355. The areas 
place. It decreases Its value tenfold : thus, of circles are as the squares of their dlame- 
WS is ten times less than -05 . — Oiphbb, a ters. Thus the areas of two circles, one two 
secret or disguised manner of writing ; in feet In diameter and the other thr^ are as 
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4 Is to9; 4 and 9 being the squares of 8 aiid 8. upon as children of Abraham, and obliged 
— OiBOLSS OF Latituou aregreiU circles to keep the laws of Moses ; the ^ncJrcuni- 
perpendloular to the plane of the ecliptic, cised were only bound to observe tlie pre- 
IMMslng through its poles, and through the cepts of Noah, aud were called Noachidcp. 

different stars aud planets OiaoLns of Olrcumcislon was practised very gonerallj 

LoveiTimit are lesser circles parallel to the in ancient times by the eastern nations , 
ecliptic, and diminishing as they recede but not perhaps as a religious ceremony. 

from iu Diukkaju OinoLBS are circles It is enforced by the Koran on all the 

apitarently described by the several stars disciples of Mahomet. 

and other points in the heavens during OIUOUMF£AE'NTOR(eircun^ero, I carry 

the rotation of the earth on Its axis. round : LaL), a mathematical instrument 

HOKABT OiBOiiSS, in Dialling, are the lines used by land-surveyors for taking angles 
whidi show the hour on dials. by the magnetic needle. It consists of a 

CIRXIUITS (circuitus, a going round : graduated brass circle, with an index, all of 
Lot), certain districts or divisions of the one piece, and a magnetic needle, suspended 
kingdom, in which the judges hold courts above the centre of the circle. The index 
and administer justice, usually during the is first directed to one object, and the angle 
vacations after Hilary and Trinity terms, which it makes with the magnetic meridian 
The six jurisdictions into which England is is noted : it is then directed to the second 
! divided by the judges are called the Home, object, and the angle it makes with the 
Norfolk, Midland, Oxford, Western, and same uietidian is also noted. The sum or 
Northern circuits. Wales Is divided into difference of these angles gives the angle 
North and South circuits; and Scotland into between the objects. The circumferentor is 
South, West, and North. much used in surveying in and about wood* 

OIROULATION {circulation from circular, lands, commons, harbours, sea-coasts, and 
I go round : Lai.), in Anatomy, tiie natural in the working of coal-mines, &c., where 
motion of the blood in a living animal, by great accuracy is not necessary. 

I which it proceeds /Vom the heart to all parts OIR'CUMPLKX {circutnfiexus, from cir- 
i of the b^y by the arteries, and returns to cumfiecto, I bend : LaL), in Grammar, an ac- 
I the heart by the veins. The circulation of cent said to be a combination of the grave 
I t/M Mood is performed in the following and acute, as used by the French aud the 
manner. It is returned to the right auricle ancient Greeks: it lengthens the syllable, 
of the heart, by the descending and ascend- and la generally employed where a coutrac- 
ing vena cava, which, when distended, con- tion has taken place, or to distinguisli one 
tracts and sends it into the right ventricle: word from another which is spelt In the 
from the right ventricle it la propelleil same way. 

I through the pulmonary artery, to circulate OIllCUMGYItA'TlON (ctreum, around; 

: tlirough and undergo a change in the lungs, and ovrws, a circle : LaL), in Anatomy, the j 
Ijeing prevented from returning into the turning a limb round In the socket, 
right auricle by the closing of valves. CIRCUMLOCUTION (circ7tmioct*<to, from 
Haling undergone this change in the lungs, drcumloqvxyr, 1 use a periphrasis: Lot.), a 
it is brought to the left auricle of the heart perlphrastical metliod of expressing one’s 
by the four pulmonary veins, and thence is thoughts, or the saying in many words that 
evacuated into the left ventricle. The left which might have been said in few. 
ventricle, after having been distended, con- CIROUMPO'LAR {circum, around; and 
tracts, and throws the blood through the polus, the pole : Lot.), an appellation given 
> aorta to every part of the body, by the to those stars which, from their vicinity to 
j arteries, to be returned by the veins Into the pole, seem to revolve round it without 
the vena cava. It Is prevented from pass- setting. ^ 

ing back from the left ventricle into the CIRCUMSTANTIAL BV'IDENCB (cir- 
auricle by a valvular apparatus; and the cumstantia, a rircumstauce : LoL), in Law, 
Y>egianlng of the pulmonary artery and indirect and Inferential evidence. Its value 
aorta is also furnished with similar organs varies from absolute proof to a case of | 
which prevent its returning into the veri*- vague conjecture. I 

tricles. [See Avbiolk.] CIRCUMVALLIjATION(circTtmvaZto,l8Ur- 

0IR'CULU8(Laf.l, in Anatomy, any round round with a rampart: LaL), or Liuh of 
or annular part of the body : as the cireulu4 Cibodmval.l.ation, iu the arc of War, is a 
ocidi, the orb of the eye. trench bordered with a parapet, thrown up 

ClRCUMAM'filENT {circum, about; and round the besiegers’ camp, or a besieged 
ambio, I encompass : Lot.), an epithet given city. It is composed of earth dug from the 
to anything that surrounds or encompasses ditch, and is rendered more effective by 
; another on all sides : it is chiefly used in sharp stakes planted in it. 
speaking of the air. OIll'OUS {LaL; from kirkoa, a circle; 

OlROuHOISTON {circumcisio, from cir- Or.), in Antiquity, a long narrow building, 
eumcido, I cut round : Lot.), a ceremony in rounded at the ends. Its length being gene- 
the Jewish and Mahometan religions, per- rally four times Its breadth. It was divided 
formed by cutting off the prepuce, or fore- down the centre by an ornamental barrier, 
Bkhi. The ttme for performing this rite, called the spina, and was used by the 
according to the Judaical law, was the Romans for chariot races, &c. : the Oircus 
eighth day, that Is, six full days after the Kaxlmus, at Rome, was nearly a mile In 

child was bora. The Jews distinguished circumference In modem times, the 

their proselytes into two sorts, according word is applied to designate a circular eii- 
as they had been circumcised or not : those closure for the exhibition of feats of horse- 
Who submitted to this rite were looked manshlp, aud is often termed a hippodromo 
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OIR'RI (oimM, a tendril : Lai.), In Botany, 
the fine stiinga or thread-like fllainenU, by 
I irhich ft)Tne plants fasten themselrea to 
I walls, trees, &c., such as those of the vine 
i and passion-flower. OiBRi, In Ichthyo- 

logy, certain soft appendages, not unlike 
little worms, hanging from the under jaws 
{ or mouths of some fishes, and commonly 
I called beards. Amongst fresh-water fishes, , 
j the barbel and gudgeon— amongst marine 
fishes, the cod and haddock, have cIitL — 
OiBRi, in Meteorology, light thin clouds at 
I a considerable elevation in the air: they 
are often curved, and present an appear- 
ance of fibres like a lock of hair. 

OIRRIP'EROUS (cimia, a tendril; and 
fero, I bear ; Lot,), in Botany, an epithet for 
a plant bearing tendrils. 

OIRRI'PEDIA, OIRRITEDE8 (cirrus, a 
tendril ; pedea, feet ; Lat.), a class of in- 
vertebrate animals, allied In structure to 
J the crustaceans. [See Barnaolbs.] 

0I8ALTINB (cnaalpinua: from eia, on 
this side ; and Alpea, the Alps : Lot.), on 
this side the Alps, as regards Rome. It 
must be observed, however, that what was 
, Oiaalpine with respect to the Romans is 
Transalpine with reference to us. 

OIS'PADANB (ciapadarma ; from da, on 
this side ; and Padua, the Po : Lot), on this 
side the river Po, with regard to Rome — 
that is, on the south side. 

OISTER'OIANS (Oiteaux, near Dijon, in 
I France), In Church History, a religious 
order founded Ifi the Ilth century by St. 
j Robert, a Benedictine, 
j OIS'TUS (data, a chest : Lat.), from the 
seeds being enclosed In a capsule), in Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, nat, order Cistacecp, 

! including the rock rose. Many of the 
j species are beautiful evergreen flowering 
shrubs, and most of them natives of the 
i I southern parts of Europe. 

I i CITAT'ION (dtu, I summon : Lat), in 
I Eccleslnstiral Courts, the same with smw- 

I mona Ui Civil Courts. In the Civil Law, 

I reference to an authority or precedent in 
' the course of pleading Is termed a dtation : 

I and hence the same term la applied to a 
quotation of some law, authority, or passage 
I from a book, 

I CITH'BRN (same deriv.), an ancient 

I stringed Instrument, suppos^ to heara re- 
, semblance to the guitar. 

CIT'RATB (dtreum, the citron : Lat), in 
Chemistry, a neutral salt, formed by the 
union of cltglcacid with a base. 

OIT'RIO ACID (samedmv.), In Chemistry, 
an acid which Is found in the jnlces of 

I I lemons and limes, and gives them a sour 
I ( taste. It Is a compound of carbon, hydro- 

{ gen, and oxygen. The crystallized form of 
I the acid contains water. This Is one of 
the acids employed to make effervescing 
traughts. 

OIT'RINB (same deriv.), a species of 
crystal, of a beautiful yellow colour. It Is 
found In columns, which terinluare in an 
hexangular pyramid. 

OTTRON (same deriv.), the fruit of the 
ettron-tree (the OUrua medica of botanists), 
which has an upright smooth stem, rising 
from five to fifteen feet, with a branching 
head, and large oval spear-shaped leaves. 


The tree is a native of Upper Asia, from ! 
whence it was brought Into Greece, and 
afterwards transplanted into Italy. The 
citron is cultivated on account of its rind, 
which is candied or otherwise preserved.— 
OiTBOir, a species of melon, used In America, 
for making a preserve, v^lch resembles 
the ordinary preserved citron of Europe. 

CITY (dti: Fr.). The word signifies in 
England a town which is or has i)een the 
seat of a bishop, or the capital of his see. It 
differs from a borough, merely in being of 
superior dignity. Borne cities and a few 
boroughs, are countiesln themselves. War 
having rendered it requisite that cities 
should be defensible posts, the smallness of 
the space they occupied l>ecame a conside- 
ration of importauce. Their Inhabitants, 
therefore, were obliged to crowd themselves 
together as much as possible ; and among 
the expedients resortM to was that of build- 
ing apartments over one another, to multi- 
ply the number of dwellings without increas- 
ing the superficial magnitude of the place. 
Trade, by collecting a multitude of persons 
on one spot, has been the origin of many 
cities. They usually possess, by charter, a 
variety of peculiar privileges which, thougli 
now apparently the result of a narrow policy, 
were, in their institution, grants of free- 
dom at that time possessed nowhm'e else ; 
and by them the spell that maintained 
feudal tyranny was gradually broken. 

CIV'BT (dvette: Fr.; from dbetta, a ] 
scent : Arab.), a brown soft unctuous sul>- , 
stance, like musk, aud resembling it in { 
smell. It is contained lu a bag, growing 
from the lower part of the belly of the civet- 
cat, the Viverra dvetta, a carnivorous ani- 
mal, a native of North Africa. 01 vet was ! 
formerly In high repute for its medicinal 
qualities, but is now used only as a per- j 
' fume. 

OIV'IO CROWN (corona dvioa). In Anti- 
quity, a crown or garland composed of oak- 
leaves, given by the Romans to any soldier 
who had saved the life of a citizen. Various 
marks of honour were connected with it: 

! the person who received It wore It at the 
I theatre, and when he entered, theandienco 
rose up as a mark of respect. 

CIV'IL (dvilia, pertaining to citizens : 
Lat), an epithet, applicable to wliatever 
relates to the community as a body, or to tlie 
policy and the government of the citizens 
and subjects of a state. It is opposed to 
criminal : thtis, a civil suit is between ci- 
tizens alone, and not between the state and 
a citizen. It Is also distinguished from ec- 
eHetiaatical, which relates to the church; 
and from military, which includes only 

matters relating to the army and navy. 

CIVIL AnOHiTECThBR, that which is applied 
to buildings constructed for the purposes of 
elvll life, in distinction from military and 
naval architecture. — Civil Death, In 
iMW, that which cuts off a man from eMl 
■oclety, or Its rights and benefits (thua 
banishment, outlawry, &o.), as distin- 
guished from Tuiturol death. Civil Law 

is properly the peculiar law of each state, 
country, or city ; but, as a general term, it 
I means a body of laws which was oompoaed 
I out of the best Roman laws, and it com- 
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inlMkl in the Iniitttntee, Oode and Digest arms. The office of this functionary is to 
of Justinian, Aio., and, tar the most marshal and arrange the funerfls of all 
part, was received and observed through* baronets, Icnlghts, and esquires on the 
out all the Roman dominions for above south side of the Trent, 
i 1200 years. The civil law was formerly OLAR'BNDON, Constitutions of, cer* 
used under certain restrictions In our talu ecclesiastical laws drawn up at Olaren* 
ecclesiastical courts, as also In the univer> don, near Salisbury. a.d. 1164. They were 
{ sity courts and the court of admiralty, sixteen in number, and all of them tended 

1 CrviL List, the revenue appropriated to restrain the power of the pope and clergy. 

I to support the civil government, also those The prelates and barons readily assented 
officers of the civil government who are to them, except Archbishop Becket, who 
paid from the public treasury. It is the opposed them at first, but was afterwards 
sura granted to every British monarch, at prevailed upon to sign them. Pope Alex> 
the beginning of his reign, for tbe sui»- ander III., however, annulled most of them, 
portof his court and household, of aralNUMa* OLARROBSOURB (clarua, clear; and 
dors, and of the civil government In generaL obsettrus, obscure: Lot.). [See Ohiabo- 
The amount of the civil list, settled ou Her soubo.] 

Majesty for life, is 885,0001. per annum, pay- CLAR'ICHORD, or CLAV'ICHORD {cla- 
nblo quarterly, of wliich 60,0001. is assigned vis, a key; and chorda, a musical string : 
forHer Majesty’s piivy purse. The sovereign Xot.), an instrument of music. In the form 
! Is empowered to grant pensions, to the ofasplnnet. It Is now out of use, all such 
amount of 12001. per annum, to those who by Instruments having been superseded by the 
their services or discoveries, have merited pianoforte. 

the gratitude of their country. OrviL OLARIPIOA'TION (cZor^/lcotio: from do- 

Wab, a war between people of the same rua, clear ; and facie, I make : Lot.), tbe 

state, or citizens of the same city. Civil process of clearing or fining any fluid from 

Y BAB, the legal year, or that form of year all heterogeneous matter or faeculence. It 
which each nation has adopted for the com- la often effected by Involving the matters 
putatlon of time. The civil year In England producing turbidity In some other, which 
I and other countries of Europe consists of causes them to be so heavy as to sink down. 

I 365 days for the common, and 866 for leap Coffee Is cleared with isinglass by this 

year. method. It differs from filtration, which is 

Cl VIL'IAN (same deriv.), a doctor or pro- merely a straining through paper, cloth, &c. 
fessor of the civil law ; or, in a more ex- OLAB'ION ielarua, clear : Lot), a kind of 

I I tended sense, one who Is versed In law and trumpet whose tube Is narrower, and its 

I government. tone more acute and shrill, than that of the 

CLAIR'VOYANCB (clear ilghtedness : common kind. 

Pr.), a peculiar mode of sensation, or second CLASS (elaaaia, a division: Lat.), a term 
sight, brought on when the patient is sup- applied in the scientific distribution of any 
P<Nt^ to be In what is called the maamaric subject. Classes are natural or artijlciui, 
tranca, or urtifUAal catatepay. The reality of according as they are founded on natural 
this state has been much disputed; audit relations or resemblances, or are formed 
Is certain that great Imposture has been arbitrarily. 

practised lu sliirulatlon of It. CLAS'SIOAL (claaaicua, a citizen of the 

CLAMP iklammer, from Idammem, to first class : Lot.), a term signifying excellent 
hold fast: Oarm.), In general, something or of the highest order. It Is said to owe Its 
that fastens or binds ; as a piece of Iron origin to the division ot the Roman people 
screwed on the comers where boards meet. Into classes, the first of which was called, by 

&c. In brlck-maklng, a pile of bricks, way of eminence, the clossic. Thewerdc/ofl- 

arranged for burning, In which the end of aical is also applied to authors of standard 
one is laid over another, and a space Is left authority, and partlcuiarly to the chief 

between them for the fire to asc^end. In writers among the Greeks and Romans. 

shlp-bulldlng, a thick plank on the Inner CLAUSE (clausula, from claudo, I shut: ' 
partofashlp’sside, used to sustain the ends Lot.), in Law, an article In a contractor 
of the beams. — In joiner’s work, a piece of other writing : a distinct part of a contract, 
board fastened across the end of another. will, agreement, charter, Ac.-; — In Grain- 

CLAN (clttnn, descendants: Gael.), a family mar, a subdivision of a sentence. In which 
or tribe, living under one chief. This aiv the words are Inseparably connected with 
pears to have been the original condition each other In sense, and cannot with pro- j 
of the savages of northern Europe. All the priety be separated by a point. * I 

members of a clan held their lands of the CLAU8TRAL (clauatra, an enclosure : 1 

chief, followed him to war, and were ex- Lat), relating to a cloister or religious 
pected to obey him In peace. It Is probable house ; as a cUmstral prior, 
that, In time, several clans united in to one; OLA'VATE (clava, a club: Lat), in 

the name of the whole henceforward being Botany, an epithet for parts of plants which 
that of the most powerful or tbe must are club-shaped, or grow gradually thicker 
respected portion. tow’ards the top. 

OLAR’ENCIBUX, the second king-at- CiLAV'ICLKS (clavicula, a dim. of elavis, 
arms, an officer In Herald’s Ctillege. Lionel, a key: Lot.), In Anatomy, two bones si tu- 
ihlrd son to Edward III., having by his ated transversely and a little obliquely 
wife the honour of Clare, In the county of opposite to each other, at the superior and 
Thomond, was declared duke of Olarenoe. anterior part of the thorax, between th« 
But this dukedom afterwards escheating to scapula or shoulder-bone, and tbe sternum 
Edward IV., he made Its herald ktng-at- or breast-bone. 
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OLAY : 9Vut)« a tpeoles of earth 
which Is flqnlx coherent, weighty, compact, 
and hard when dry, hut etlfC, vlacld. and 
ductile to a great degree when moist: 
smooth to the touch, not easily diffusible in 
water, and when mixed with It not readily 
' subsiding from It. Clays become soft by 
absorbing water, but so tenacious as to be 
capable of being moulded Into any shape : 
and hence they are the materials of bricks, 
pottery-ware, &c. They consist essentially 
of alumina, with variable quantities of 
silica. • 

OLE'AVAGB (klebm, to cleave : Genn.\ in 
Mineralogy, a term used In relation to the 
fracture of minerals which have natural 
joints and possess a regular structure. 

GLJSOHB, in Heraldry, a kind of cross, 
charged with another cross of the same 
dgure, but of the colour of the field. 

CLBDGE, In Mining, a thin stratum of 
clay, or fuller’s earth. 

CLEF, or CLIFF a key : Fr.), a cha- 
racter, In Music, placed In the beginning of 
a stave, to determine the degree of eleva- 
tion occupied by that stave In the general 
clavlary or system, and to point out the 
name of the notes which are in the line of 
that clef. 

OLB'MATIS (Or^irom fcUbno, a vine twig, 

' because It climbs trees with its slender 
! twigs), a genus of climbing shrubs, nat. ord. 

lianunctUaceoi^ Including Virgin’s Bower and 
I Travellm*$ JoVt the flatter a wild plant in 
English hedges, the Cl&matis Vitalba of 
botanists. 

CLEPSAM'MIA(fclep«o, I steal ; and paant' 
tnoa, sand : Or.), an ancient Instrument for 
measuring time by sand, like an hour-glass : 
it obtained Its name from the stealthy mo- 
tion of the sand. 

OLEPSY'DKA (klepatidra: from klepto, I 
steal ; and hudor, water : Or.), a Roman and 
Grecian tlme-plecc, or water-clock : an in- 
strument to measure time by the fail of a 
certain quantity of water. [See Clkp- 
SAMMIA.] 

CLERE'STORY, a row of windows in a 
Gothic cl^ch above the arches of the nave 
and choln 

CLBE'GT (Weros, literally an inheritance ; 
Or., because clerics were supposed to take 
the * portion of the Lord ’ as their inheri- 
tance), a general name given to the body 
of ecclesiastics of the Oljrlstlan church, in 
distinction from the laity. P)tl)elwnlf, In 
856, gave the Aiglo-Saxou priests a tithe of 
all the goods, and a tenth of all the lands In 
England, free from all secular services, 
taxdk, & 0 . The charter In which this whs 
granted to them was confirmed by several 
of bis successors; and William the Con- 
queror, fiJQtdlng the bishoprics so rich, made 
them baronies, each of which contained at 
least thirteen knights’ fees. 

CLERK (klerikoa, from same deriv.), a 
word originally used to denote a learned 
man, or man of letters. The term after- 
wards came to be appropriated to ecclesias- 
tics. In legal documents the clergymen of 
the Church of England are styled clerks to 
this di^ 

OLEW^LINBE, and CLEW’-GARKETS, 
In Marine language, a sort of tackle fastened 


to the clews of the sails, to <truss them up 
to the yard. 

CH'KNT (elima, Lat.\ a person who seeks 
advice of a lawyer, or commits his cause to 
the management of one, either in prose- 
cuting a claim, or defending a suit In a 

court of Justice. Among the Romans, a 

citizen who put himself under the protec- 
tion of a man of dfstinctlou and influence 
called h Is patron. 

CLIMAOTERTO (klimakterikoa, fix)ra kli- 
max, a ladder : Or.), In Astrology, a critical 
year or period In a person’s life. The super- 
stitious distinction of years Is said to have 
originated In the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
According to some, every seventh year is 
climacteric.al ; but others allow only those I 
years produced by multiplying 7 by the odd 
numbers 3, 6, 7, 9, to be such ; for these, 
they say, bring with them some remarkable 
change with respect to health, life, or for- 
tune: the grand climacteric is the sixty- ' 
third year. 

CLl'MATE (klima, the slope of the earth 
from the equator towards the pole; Or.), 

In a popular sense the term climate is grlven 
to any country or region differing from 
another In the temperature of the air, or 
with respect to the seasons, without any 
regard to the length of the days, or to geo- 
graphical position. Thus we say a warm 
or cold climate, a genial climate, &c. Cli- 
mate depends chiefly on distance from the 
equator, and height above the level of the 
sea; but the effect of these Is greatly mtwil- 
fled by other circumstances, such as the 
configuration and extent of the country. Its | 
inclination and exposure, the direction of | 
the chains of mountains by which It is in- 
tersected, or which are In its neighbour- 
hood, the nature of Its soil with reference 
to radiation and evaporation, Its distance 
from the sea, the action of winds having 
the temperature of different latitudes, the 
quantity of forest laud, and the degree of 
cultivation. The diminution of forest and 
increase of tillage have, since the time of 
the ancient Romans, improved the climate 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, which 
is not now, as formerly, intensely frozen 
during winter. 

CLI'MAX Oclimax, a ladder ; Or.), a figure 
in Rhetoric, consisting of an assemblage of 
particulars, rising, as It were, step by step. 
The word is sometimes erroneously em- i 
ployed Instead of acme, the highest step of 
the climax. An anticliviax is a descent. 
For an accidental example, see the article I 
ELY8IAJ? FlKbPS. 

CLIB'IOAL {kiinikoa, from Mini, a couch ; 
Or.), In Its literal sense, anything pertaining j 
to a bed. Thus, a clinical lecture is a dis- 
course from notes taken at the bedside of a j 
patient by a physician, with a view to prac- 
tical instruction In the healing art. Clinical 
viedicinele the practice of medicine on those 
In hospital or in bed. And the term clinic 
convert was applied by the ancient eccle- 
siastical historians to one who received 
baptism on his death-bed. 

CLllSOM’ETER {Mine, a bed ; matron, a 
measure : Or.), an Instrument employed by j 
geologists and miners for ascertaining the 
I strike and angle of dip of stratified ro»s. 
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OLOA'OA (a common sewer: Lot.), the 
lewer of andent Rome. It was constmcted 
before the establishment of the repnbllo, of 
Immense blocks of stone, In sudi a solid 
manner, that it remains to the present day, 
and oontinnes to fulfil the purpose for which 
it was intended. It was so spacious that a 
wagon loaded with hay might pass through 

it. This name is applied also to the ei- 

crementltiouB cavity, in birds, &c. 

CLOCK (cloche, a bell : JV,), a machine for 
measuring time. Its Inrention has been 
I attributed to Paciflcus, archdeacon of 
Verona, in the 9th century: and even to 
Boethius, In the early part of the (Ith. The 
first clock made in England was construct- 
ed about the year 1288, and remained until 
the time of Elizabeth. The most ancient 
clocks, of which we have any distinct ac^ 
count, were that erected in a tower of the I 
palace of Charles V. of Prance, about the 
year 1804, and that made at Strasburg about | 
the year 1370. In the following century 


of ehlldren) that a degree of ndd amounting 
to shivering cannot be felt under any cir- 
cumstances without injury totitbe health, 
and that the stron^t constitution cannot 
resist the benumbing Infinenee of a sensa- 
tion of cold constantly present, even though 
it be so moderate as not to occasion imme- 
diate complaint, or to induce the sufferer to 
aeek protection from it. Such a degree of 
cold often lays the foundation of the whole 
host of chronic diseases, foremost amongst 
which are found scrofula and consumption : 
and persons engaged In sedentary employ- 
ments must be almost constantly exposed to 
it, unless the apartment in which they work 
is heated to a degree that subjects them, on 
leaving it, to all the dangers of a sudden 
transition, as it were, from summer to 
winter. The inactivity to which they are 
condemned, by weakening the body, ren- 
ders it incapable of maintaining the degree 
of warmth necessary to comfort, without 
additional clothing or fire. To heat the air 


public clocks became very common in of an apartment much above the ordinary 


Europe. The first method used for regu- 
lating clocks was hy&Jly-ivheel; but this, 
being affected by the variable resistance of 
the air, acted very imperfectly. The great 
improvement in clockmaking was the appli- 
cation of the pendulum in the 17th century; 
but it is uncertain by whom it was first em- 
ployed. Some attribute it to Galileo, who 
first announc^ed its isochronism ; and others 
to Huygens, viio first explained its prin- 
ciple. The compensation pendulum was in- 
vented by Hooke in 1715; and the method 
of compensation by the unequal expansion 
I of different metals by Graham. A clock 
consists of wheels moved by weights, and 
is BO constructed that, by a uniform vibra- 
tion of a pendulum, the hours, minutes, 
and seconds are measured with great exact- 
ness ; and It indicates the hour, not only by 
a dial, but by the stroke of a hammer on a 
bell. Sometimes, also, it strikes the half- 
hours and quarters. The cl<jck measures 34 
mean hours, but the solar day is of various 
lengths, according to the situation of the 
earth in its orbit, and to the declination 
of the sun. Hence the clock is sometimes 
a few minutes faster or slower than the 
sun. 

CLOISTER (clottre: Fr.; from clamtrum, 
an enclosure: Lot,), part of a regular mo- 
nastery, consisting of an arcade or colon- 


temperature of the atmosphere, we must 
shut out the external air ; and the air within 
becoming extremely rarefied and dry, it is 
doubly dangerous to pass from it to the eold, 
raw external air. But in leaving a mode- 
rately warm room. If properly clothed, 
the change is not felt ; and the full advan- 
tage of exercise Is derived from any oppor- 
tunity of taking it that may occur. The only 
kind of dress that can give the protection 
required by the changes of temi)erature to ' 
which high northern climates are liable, is 
woollen; and those who would receive the 
advantage which the wearing of it Is ca- 
pable of affording must place it next the i 
skin; for it is in this situation only that ' 
its health-preserving power can be felt. 
The great advantages of woollen cloth are 
brlefiy these the reediness with which It 
allows the escape of the matter of perspi- 
ration through its texture; its power of 
preserving the sensation of warmth to the 
skin under all circumstances, from the 
slowness with which it conducts beat ; and 
the softness, lightness, and pliancy of its 
texture. Cotton cloth must be ei^eemed the 
next best material of which clotmng can be 
made ; but linen is the worst of all the sub- 
stances in use. 

OLOUD, a collection of vapour suspended 
in the atmosphere j a congeries of watery 


nade, surrounding an open court. It served particles, arising in the first instance by 
for exercise in wet weather, and sometimes evaporation from the land and seas, and 
for the transcription of hooks, &c. The afterwards condensed Into a visible shape, 
word Is used also to signify the convent Clouds are of various kinds, according to 
itself. In a general sense, cloisters mean their peculiar form, or the quantity of elec- 
covered passages, such as were formerly trie fiuld they contain. Massive found 
attached to religious houses. clouds, Increasing upwards from a hori- 

GLOTH {claeth : Ang. Bax.), any kind of zontal base, are termed cumtdue (cumulo, 1 
stuff that is woven or manufactured in the heap up : Lot .) ; horizontal layers, which 
loom, whether made of wool, hemp, flax, or iucinde fogs and mists, are termed etratua 
cotton. {stratus, scattered : Lot .) ; and fibres or curl- 

CLOTHIKG. It has been very justly said ing streaks, which diverge In all directions, 
thatnothlng Is more necessary to a comfort- are termed cirrus {cirrus, a lock of hair: 
able state of existence than that the body Lot,). From these are formed four other 
should be kept In nearly a uniform tempera- varieties, the Cirro-cumulus, the Oirro- 
tare. The chief end proposed by clothing stratuSf the Oumulo-stratus, and the Our 
ought to be protection from the cold ; and it mulo-cirrostratus, or nimbus (nimbus, a 
never can be too deeply impressed on the sudden shower : Lai.), into which the others 
mind (especially of those who have the care resolve themselves when rain falls. The 
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compound namM of these clouds suffi- 
ciently tn^cate their nature. It is pro- 
bable that7 when the watery vapour is 
separated by decreased temperature from 
the air In which it is dissolved, it becomes 
highly electrical, in accordance with one 
of the electrical laws ; and that this state 
of electricity, by its repulsive tendency, 
keeps the aqueous particles from imlting 
suddenly and forming heavy rain. When 
this electricity is gradually dissipated, or 
suddenly during thunders tonus, rain fails. 
Cloud# are likewise screens interposed be- 
tween the earth and the scorching rays of 
the sun, which are often so powerful as to 
destroy the more tender vegetables. 

OLOVB, a very pungent aromatic Indian 
spice; the unezpauded flower-bud of the 
Oaryophyllv^ aromaiicvLB, a tree twenty feet 
high, belonging to the myrtle order, and 
growing in the Moluccas, 

OLO'VBR, the common name of legu- 
minous plants belonging to the genus Tri- 
folium. They are also called trefoil. Red 
clover is generally cultivated for fodder, 
and for enriching land. White clover lean 
excellent food for cattle, and the bee col- 
lects no small amount of honey from its 
flowers. 

OLYS'TER (kliLatlr, from kltizo, I wash ; 
Gr.)t in Medicine, a liquid substance In- 
jected Into the lower Intestines, usually 
for the purpose of promoting alvlne dis- 
charges, but sometimes for the support 
and nourishment of patients who cannot 
swallow aliment. 

COACH (cocAs, a caravan : Fr,), a vehicle 
of pleasure, distinguished from others, 
chiefly by being a covered box hung on 
springs. The oldest carriages were used 
by the ladles In England, and were termed 
wMrlicotes: we find that the mother of 
Richard II., who, in 1300, accompanied him 
In his flight, rode in a carriage of this sort. 
But CAiaches, properly so called, were intro- 
duced Into England from Germany, or 
France, In 1580, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
In 1601, the year before the queen’s death, 
an act w^ passed to prevent men from 
riding In coaches, as being effeminate: 
twenty-flve years afterwards, however, 
hackney-coaches were in use. 

OOAD'UNATB (coaduno, I join together : 
Lot.), In Botany, an epithet for several 
leaves united at the base. 

COAL, a soIM inflammable mineral sub- 
stance, capable of being used for fuel. 
There are several kinds, the principal being 
anthracite, true coal, lignite, and bi tu- 
rn in<fus shale. Of these, true coal is the 
most abundant and most valuable. I'bereare 
many varieties of It, from steam coal, which 
approaches anthraoite, to jet, which some 
consider a variety of lignite. Analysis 
shows that it is composed of carbon and hy- 
drogen, with oxygen, nitrogen, and sul- 
phur, combined with an earthy basis, which, 
when burnt, forms ash. Steam coal hM 
little hydrogen, and it Is useless for gas- 
making. The coals best suited for this are 
deficient in heating power : such is Oannel 
coal. Coal is found in the Llassio and 
Oolitic members of the secondary forma- 
tion, but cblefly in the carboniferous beds 
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which derive their name from this circum- 
stance. These belong to the Primary or 
Palasozolc formation. There are very large 
deposits of it in these beds in England, 
Wales, and Scotland ; In Belgium, Prassia, 
France, and Spain. The coal fields of North 
America are of enormous extent. It has 
been ascertained, by the aid of the micro- 
scope, that coal consists almost entirely of 
vegetable remains, aud from the class of 
plants discovered, it has been Inferred that 
they grew in a warm damp climate. The 
manner in which these deposits were 
brought together and fossilised, has been 
much discussed by geologists, but the diffi- 
culties of the question are not yet cleared 
away. The total area of the English and 
Welsh coal fields is estimated at 3,000 square 
miles, and the Scotch coal ttelds comprise a 
further area of 1,600 square miles. Not- 
withstanding this extent, such is the large 
quantity excavated, and so great is the 
waste, tluit appr ehensions are entertained 
of their being worked out within a short 
period. In 1862, there were 3,088 collieries 
In Great Britain, and in the preceding year 
about 235,600 colliers were employed. The 
quantity of coals produced and sold in 1862 
amounted to 64,600,000 tons, and the coals 
exported the same year amounted to 
7,670,000 tons. The most remarkable mines 
In our island are those of Whitehaven and 
Newcastle. The former are worked under 
the sea: the latter have been excavated tv 
the depth of i,500 feet. 

COAT, in Anatomy, the membranous co- 
ver of any part of the body : as the coats 
of the eye, the stomach, Ac. — Coat of 
ABMS, In the modern acceptation, a device, 
or assemblage of devices, supposed to be 
painted on a shield, which, in the language 

of heraldry, is called the field. Goat or 

Mail, armour made in the form of a shirt, 
and consisting of a kind of network of 
iron rings. 

COATI-MONDI, n carnivorous animal, 
with a long snout, belonging to the bear 
family, and nearly allied to the racoon. It 
is a native of Brazil aud Central America, 
and Is called by naturalists Naew ru/a. 

COAT'ING, in Chemistry, what is used for 
the purpose of defending certain vessels 
from the immediate action of fire; thus, 
the inside of some furnaces is covered with 
fire-clay, &c. 

COBALT' {kobold, a devil : Oerm.), a metal 
thus named by the miners, before Its value 
was known, and when it was hated, on ac- 
count of its presence being considered un- 
favourable to that of other metals. It is ol 
a greyish-white or reddish-grey colour, is 
very brittle, and easily reducible to powder. 
It is strongly magnetic, and has a specific 
gravity of 8*6. It requires a high tempera- 
ture to melt it. Its equivalent is 29*6. It is 
never found In a pure state, but usually as a 
metallic oxide, combined with a large quan- 
tity of arsenic. The Impure oxide of cobalt 
is called taffer; but when fused with three 
parts of slllclous sand and an alkaline flux. 
It Is converted Into a blue glas8,called tmalt. 
This metal is used principally to give a per- 
manent blue colour to glass, and enamels. 
The chloride of cobalt in solution affords a 
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blue sympathetic Ink. Characters written cochineal have been Imported ; but the do* 
with this ink are invisible until exposed to mand has much lessened of late^ in cons» 
heat. If the paper is laid aside for some quence of the Introduction of the dyes of 

time, the writing will again disappear. aniline. « ^ j 

OoBALTBiiOOM.aclculararseniate of cobalt. COOH'LEA (kochliOrS, a snail: wr.), in 
—-.Cobalt Obust, earthy arsenlate of Anatomy, a portion of the internal ear; so 
cobalt. called from its shape in mammals, being 

OO'BRA DK OAP'BLLA (the hooded slmUar to that of a snail’s shell, 
cobra ; Port.), the Naja tripudiana of natu- COOHLBA'RIA {cochUaro, a spoon : LaU, 
rallsts, a v^ venomous snake of India, from tliclr leaves being hollowed out, Uke 
which, when Irritated, puffs out Its neck in the bowl of a spoon), in Botany, a genus of 
the form of a hood, and this is marked with plants, nat. ord. Orud/ercB. The species 
a streak resembling a pTilr of spectacles. chiefly consist of various kinds of scurvy 
OO'OA, the native riamo of a tree (the grass. 

Erythroxylon coca of botanists), the leaves COCKATOOES, a tribe of parrots forming 
of which when diied, powdered, and mixed the Oacatuinas of ornithologists. They pos- 
with chalk or the ashes of other leaves, are sess beaks that are much curved, and crests 
chewed by the Inhabitants of Peru and on the head which they can elevate or de- 
parts of Brazil, upon whose nervous system press at pleasure. The white cockatoos, 
they produce such a stimulating effect that which are sometimes brought alive to this 
they are rendered capable of continued country from India and Australia, belong 
laborious work, without taking food, to an to the genus Caratna. 
extraordinary degree. OOOK-CHA'PER, known also by the name 

COO'OOLITB (kofcfcos, a kernel; and litftos, of May-bug, a species of coleopterous in- 
a stone : Or.), In Mineralogy, a variety of sect. It is the Melolontha vulgaris, and Is 
augite or pyroxene. It is of a greenish remarkable for the length of time it con- 
hue, and la composed of granular concro- tinues In the grub or larva state, as also 
tlons. for the Injury it does to vegetation. It lives 

COCECULUS IN'DICUS, an Indian berry, only about a week in the perfect state ; but 
the fruit of a climbing shrub belonging to tho grub remains In the earth for three 
the genus Anamirta, nat. ord. Meniapermor years before It Is transformed Into the per- 
ceas. A preparation of It Is said to be em- feet insect, and, In the mean time, is very 
ployed in communicating a narcotic quality destructive to the roots of plants. Each 
to Intoxicating drinks. A few handfuls of female produces about^two hundred eggs, 
it, ground to a coarse powder, and thrown COOK'-PIT,ln ships of war, an apartment 
into a fish pond, will In a few hours bring situated near the after hatchway, under 
the fish to the surface in a poisoned or tho lower gun-deck, in which wounds are 
intoxicated state; but putting them into dressed. The fore cock-pit, when there Is 
fresh water recovers them. A poisonous one, is a place leading to the magazine pas- 
principle called plcrotoxlne has been ex- sage and the store-room of the boatswain, 
tracted from cocculus Indlcus. gunner, and cn,rpenter. 

COC'OUS {kokkoa, the kermes berry : Or.~ CX)CKe-ROACH, a name given to ortbop- 
what was considered by the ancients a berry, terous Insects of the genus Blatta. The B. \ 
Is now known to be an insect), In Entomo- orientalia is the ‘ black beetle ’ of our houses, 
logy, a genus of homopterous Insects, of an insect which is very active by night, 
which only the male has wings. One of the when It devours whatever food may lie In 
species affords the cochineal of commerce. Its way: it is also very destructive to 
Other species Infest valuable plants to such woollen cloths, &c. 

an extent, fonnlng what gardeners call COOK'SWAIN (contracted Intp coxon), an 
scale, that great injury is done to them, ofllcer who has charge of the boat beluug- 
[8ee COOHINBAL and Rermrs.] Ing to a ship, and the boat’s crow. 

OOO'CrX (Or.), the lowest portion of the OOCRebT, a seal belonging to the cus- 
vertebral column, which in man consists of tom-house : likewise a scroll of parchment, 
four small bones soldered together. They sealed and delivered by the officers of the 
form the rudiments of a tail. The upper custom-house to merchants, as a proof that 
end joins the sacrum. [See Ybbtbbbjs.I their merchandise is entered. 

OO’CHINEAL (cochenilU : Fr., from coccir COO'RLB (.coguUle, a shoff : Fr.), the com- 
nstu. of a scarlet colour : Lot.), the Coccus mon name of marine shell'flsh belonging to 
Oaeti of entomologists, an Insert which In thegenns Cardium, several species of which 
hot countries feeds upon various species of are known on our coasts, 
cactus. It has a plump wrinkled body, and (XyCOA, a palm tree, the Cocoa nud/era of 
somewhat resembles a seed cut in two. botanists. It grows in both the East and 
The female, after selecting a spot on a juicy West Indies, is about sixty feet in height, 
leaf, thrusts in its beak and there remains and produces a fruit called the cocoa-nut. 
sucking for the remainder of its life. Plan- The shell of the latter is a woody substance ; 
tations of cactus are made for them, to it contains a white fleshy kernel and a 
which the Insects are carefully removed sweet refreshing liquor. These nuts, which 
when young. When fully grown they are are from three to seven Inches long, hang 
brush-off, and killed either in a hot oven in clusters on the top of the tree; their 
or by boiling water. €k>chlneal is employed kernels yield a considerable quantity of oil, 
for dyeing scarlet and crimson, and car- which is now made available in the mauu- 
mines and lakes are prepared from it. It facture of candles and soap ; and the flia* 
take* about 70,000 insects to make up a ments of their outer coat are made into 
pound weight. In some years 1400 tons of cablea If the body of the tree be bored 
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there exudes from the wound a white 
liquor called palm wine or toddy. The leaves 
are wroufht Into sacks, hammocks, Ac. 
The Cingalese hare a saying that this tree 
serves for ninety-nine known things, the 

hundredth, man Is not able to discover. 

OoooA, more correctly Caoao, the chief In- 
gredient in chocolate. Is obtained from a 
small. tree growing abundantly in Demerara 
and the region of the Amazons. This Is 
the nteo&rowa cao«e, which Is allied to the 
baobab and silk cotton trees, nat. ord. Byttr 
neriaoece. The fruit has an oblong form, 
and Is about five inches long. It grows from 
the stem and larger branches. Within a 
hard shell lie the oily seeds, nestling in 
white pulp, and these being dried, are manu- 
factured Into chocolate. 

OOCOO'N, the fibrous case which some 
caterpillars weave around themselves, when 
they assume the pupa or chrysalis form. 
The threads being unwound afford the silk 
of commerce. 

COD, or OOD'-FISH (codde: Sax.), the 
English name of the Morrhaia vulgaris, one 
of the most valuable.of fishes. The abdo- 
men Is thick and prominent ; the head and 
eyes are large. It has dusky fins, the dorsal 
and anal being rather large, the pectoral 
and ventral rather smalL The upper jaw Is 
longest, and the lower Is boarded at the tip 
by a single cirrus. It Inhabits the northern 
seas, particularly the banks of Newfound- 
land, and soniethnes attains a very large i 
size. ^ 

OOD'-LIVER OIL, an nil which Is ob- 
tained from the liver of the cod-fish, and 
has lately acquired much reputation for Its 
remedial powers. It Is used In the dose of 
a tablespoonful three or four times a day. 
In pulmonary phthisis, In various scrofu- 
lous affections. In chronic gout and rheu- 
matism, and in some skin diseases. 

CODE (codex, a book : Lot.), a collection 
or system of laws. The collection of laws 
and constitutions made by order of the 
Emperor Justinian Is termed a code by way 

f)f eminenc.e. The Code Napoleon, or civil 

code of Prance, drawn up during the 
governnftnt of Napoleon, effected great 
changes In the laws of Franco. 

COD'ICIL (codicillus, a dim. of codex, a 
book : Lat.), a supplement to a will, con- 
taining anything which the testator wishes 
to add, or any explanation, alteration, or 
revocation of what his will contains. 

COEPFrcilNTS, In Algebra, such num- 
bers, or given quantities, as are put before 
letters, or unknown quantities, as multi- 
pliers : thus. In 3 a, h x, and cx y, 3 Is the 
coefficient of a, b of x, and cot xy. 

OCE'LIAC (koilia, the belly : Or.), an epi- 
thet for what pertains to the belly, or the 
intestinal canal. Thus, the caliac artery Is 
that artery which Issues from the aorta 
just below the diaphragm ; the eaeliae vein 
Is a rein of the intesHnum rectum; and 
caliac passion Is a flux or diarrhoea of undi- 
gested food, 

OOB'NA (Lnt), the principal meal among 
the Greeks and Romans. The time of the 
coma, or supper, was the ninth hour, an- 
swering to three o’clock in the afternoon 
with us ; and It usually consisted of three 


courses. A libation was made both before 
and after It ; and the evening was con- 
cluded with much'festlvlty. 

CX)P'PEB TREE, an evergreen shmb, 
growing In Arabia, the West Indies, and 
Ceylon. It Is the Coffea AraMca of bota- 
nists, nat. ord. Ginclionacece. It is seldom 
more than sixteen or eighteen feet high : 
the flowers are of a pure white, and the 
berries red when ripe. The use of coffee Is 
said to have been introduced Into England 
In 16.')2. What Is called Mocha coffee, from 
Arabia Felix, is accounted the best ; but 
that of Java, Bourbon, and the West In- 
dies, Is what we usually obtain, and consti- 
tutes an Important article of commerce. 

' COP'PEIl (coiTrc.* Fr.), a chest or trunk. 

■ In Architecture, a square depression or 

sinking In each interval between the mo- 

dillions of the Corinthian cornice. In 

Fortification, a trench cut In the bottom of 

a dry ditch. In Mineralogy, a trough In 

which tin ore is broken to pieces. 

COP'FEIl-DAM, In Brldge-bulldlng, a 
water-tight case of piling, fixed In the bed 
of a river, for the purpose of rendering dry 
the place on which a pier Is to be erected ; 
and sometimes the enclosure Is double, clay 
being rammed In between. When finished, 
the water Is pumped out of It, and the pier 
is built up Inside. 

COF'PIN, In the Veterinary art, the whole 
hoof of a norse’s foot above the coronet. 

COGNATION (cognatio, relationship by 
birth : Zat), In Civil Law, natural relation- 
ship, or that line of consanguinity which 
Is derived through either males or females, 
descended from the same father ; In oppo 
sltlon to agnation, which Is derived through 
I males only. 

COG'NIZANOB (connaissance : Fr.: from 
cognitus, known : Lot.), In Law, the hearing 
of a thing judicially. Also, the acknowledg- 

, incnt of a fine. Ooomizancb of Plkab, 

a privilege granted by the king to a cbty 
or town, to bold pleas of all contracts, 
&c. 

COGNO’MEN (co-gnomen : Lat.), the sur- 
name or family name among the Romans. 
Thus, In Publius Oomellus Sclplo, Publius 
is the preenomen, Cornelius the nomen, and 
Sclplo the cognomen. 

COGNO'VIT (he has confessed : Z/ot.), In 
Law, a writing by which the defendant ad- 
mits that the plaintiff’s cause of action 
against him is Just; and suffers judgment 
t(» be entered against him without tiiaL 
Cognovits must be witnessed by the de- 
fendant’s attorney. 

OOHE'SION (cohareo, I adhere to; Lot). 
as distinguished from adhesion. In Natural 
Philosophy, is that species of attraction 
which, uniting the particles of homogene- 
ous bodies, retains them In the same mass. 
It depends on the amount of cohesion, 
whether a body shall be inia solid, liquid, 
or gaseous state. The attraction of cohesion 
acts only at exceedingly small distances 

OOHOBATION, In Chemistry, the opera- 
tion of repeatedly distilling the same Uqnor, 
or returning it back again upon the same 
substance, and redistilling it. 

CO'HORT (eohors: Lot), a military body 
among the Romans, consisting of the tenth 
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of a legion, or from three to six hundred 
men. The Pnetorian cohort was a body of 
picked troops who attended the general : It 
was first formed by Sclplo Afrlcauus. The 
Pratorian cohorts were established by Au- 
gustus, In Imitation of the Pratorian 
cohort ; and were intended to prcjtect his 
person. They were orlginallyio.ooo men, but 
Vltelllus Increased the number to l6,ooo. 

OOIP (.eoiffe, a hood: FV.), the badge of 
serjeants-at-Iaw, who are called serjeants 
of the coif, from the lawn coif they wear 
under their caps, when they are created 
serjeants. 

COIN (Ft.), a piece of metal stamped with 
certain marks, and made current at a cer- 
tain value. Strictly speaking, coin differs 
from money, as the species differs from the 
genus. Money is any matter, whether 
metaU paper, beads, shells, &c., which has 
currency as a medium In commerce. Coin 
is a particular species always made of 
metal, and formed by a process called coin- 
ing. The British coinage of gold and sil- 
ver Is wholly made at an establishment 
called the Mint, near the Tower of London. 
[See Mint.] 

CXIINDIOATTON (co, along with ; and 
indieaiio, a pointing out ; Lot.'), In Medi- 
cine, a sign or symptom, which, with other 
i signs, assists to show the nature of the 
; disease, and the proper remedy. 

OOIR, a fibrous material, formed from 
' the husk of cocoa-nuts. It Is used for 
, making ropes, matting, &o. 

' OOL'OHIOUM {Lot ; from ChlchU, In Ar- 
menia, where It is said to have abounded), 

I Meadow SaJPron, a herbaceous plant, which 
; grows In various parts of Europe. It be- 
longs to the nat. ord. Melanthacece. Pre- 
parations of It are used as a remedy lor 
the gout. 

OOL'COTHAlt (Arah.), called also Crocus 
Mortis, an Impure brownish-red oxide of 
I Iron, which remains after the distillation of 
I the acid from sulphate of Iron, and is used 
I In polishing glass and metals. The best 
sort of polishing powder, called jeweller's 
red rouge, or plate powder, is the precipi- 
tated oxide of iron. 

COLD (Sax.). Great degrees of cold are 
produced by mixing together substances 
which dissolve rapidly. The reason of this 
will appear when it is recollected that in 
the conversion of solid bodies to fiulds, 
caloric is always absorbed. Mixtures to 
produce artificial cold are generally made 
by mingling salt with snow, or with diluted 
acid ana powdered Ice. Ice has now become 
so much In request, either as a luxury or 
as a remedy, that various machines have 
been constructed for making it. [See Icu- 
MAxmo Maohivub.] 

OOLBOPTERA (koleos, a sheath ; and 
pteron, a wing: Or.), in Entomology, the 
order ot Bsstlbb. 

OOLao ikOUkos, suffering In the colon : 
Or., from the part to which the pain Is 
referred), an appellation given indiscrimi- 
nately to almost all pains In the abdomen ; 
but It Is chiefly known as that disease which 
Is chuacterlxed by a spasmodic sensation in 
the intestines, bllions vomiting, and obstl- 
nate costlveness FAnrrnna' Colio, a 


very painful and dangerous disease, arising 
from the absorptloti of lead intcy^the system. 
Without proper attention it ends In em» 
elation, paralysis, and death. 

OOLISB'UM, an elliptical amphitheatre, 
at Rome, built by Vespasian. This unri- 
valled monument of ancient grandeur was 
1612 feet In circumference, contained eighty 
arcades, and would hold 100,000 spectators. 
It was decorated with statues representing 
all the provinces of the empire ; and In the 
middle stood thatof Rome, holding a golden 
apple In her hand. Down to the thirteenth 
century, It remained almost uninjured ; af- 
terwards Pope Paul II. took all the stones 
from It, which were used for the construc- 
tion of the palace of Bt. Mark ; and In later 
times some other palaces were erected from 
its fragments. But Benedict XVI. caused s 
cross to be erected In the centre of the 
arena, where Roman Catholic worship Is oc- 
casionally performed ; and, at present, care 
Is taken not to injure Its venerable ruins. 
The great object of this magnificent build- 
ing was to exhibit the brutal spectacles of 
tbe gladiators contending with wild beasts, 
<fec. On the triumph of Trajan over the 
Dacians, 11,000 animals were killed in the 
amphitheatres at Rome ; and 1000 gladiators 
fought during 123 days. The gladiators at 
first were malefactors who contended for 
victory and life, or captives and slaves, who 
were made to fight for their freedom ; but 
I after a time many livedJ^y it as a profession ; 
and these exhibitions continued, with mo- 
difications, for above 500 years. 

OOLLAP'SB (.eollapsio, from eoUdbor, I 
shrink together : Lot.), to close by falling 
together, as the fine canals or vessels of the 
body collapse in old age, or as a balloon col- 
lapses when the gas escapes from it. In 

Medicine, a sudden and gmt depression of 
Its energy and strength. 

COL'LA H (collare, from eoUum, the neck : 
LaU), In Roman Antiquity, a chain put 
round tbe neck of slaves who had run away. 
In a modern sense. It denotes an orna- 
ment for the neck, consisting of a chain of 
gold, frequently containing ciph^ or other 
devices with a badge hanglngr In front, 
and worn by the knights of several military 
orders. 

COLLAT'ERAL (com, along with ; and 
lateralis, belonging to the side : Lot.), In 
Genealogy, a term applied to kindred with 
reference to other kindred, when they are 
younger children, or have descended from 
younger children of the same common an- 
cestor ; used in opposition to lineal de- 
scendants. CoiiLATBBAii SaotnaiTY, In 

Law, security for the performance of cove- 
nants or the payment of money, given in 
addition to the principal secnrlty. 

OOLLA'TION icollatio, a bringing to- 
gether: Lot,), in tbe Oanon Law, the pre- 
sentation to a benefice, by a bishop, who 
has lt.ln,hls own gilt or patronage. When 
the patron of a church Is not a bishop, ha 
presents his clerk for admission, and the 
bishop institutes him ; but eoftotion includes 
both presentation and Institution. — -Ooir 
LATzox, In Law, the comparison of a copy 
with its oiiginal.to ascertain Its conformity; 
or the report of the oflicer who made tha 
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comparisou. Hence, a collator is one who the foundation, were allowed to reside 
compares copies or manuscripts. And by within them, and were subjected to their 
colUaivgt among printers, is meant cxamln* rulers. Bvery student is under the care of 
ing the whole number of sheets belonging some titter, who is generally one of the resl- 
to a hook, to see If they are all gathered dent fellows, to whom he is asslraed in 
properly. charge. The university confers degrees, 

COL'LBCT (collectus, from eolligo, I eol- Ac., but each college prepares Its students 
lect; Zot.), a short comprehensive prayer, to receive them ; and every member of the 
such as those appointed to be repeated university must now belong to some col- 
before the epistles and gospels in the pub- lege. Individual colleges sometimes Im- 
Ho service of the Church of England. part Instruction In every branch of know- 

OOLJLiECTA'NEA (collcctarieua, gathered ledge— some of those, for example, belong- 
tqgether; from the same: Lot,), in Lltenw ing to the University of Paris. But even 
ture, notes, observations, or any matter col- there the most Important are devoted to 
lected from a variety of works. special subjects ; as that of the Sorlmnne, 

COLLECTIVE (collectimta, gathered to- to theology, Ac. The oldest colleges in Ox- 
gether ; from the same : Zat.), In Grammar, ford and Cambridge are supposed to have 
an epithet for any noun which comprehends been founded about the middle of the 18tb 
many persons or things ; as a rmiltitude, a century. 

company, a congregation, an army, Ac. COLLE'GTATE CHURCHES, those that, 

COL'LEGB (coW^ttin, from a com- without being cathedrals, have, with the 

panlon : Zat.), In Its usual, though some- exception of the episcopacy, the dignitaries 
what limited sense, a public plac.e endowed usually attached to such. Westminster 
with certain revenues, where the several Abbey Is formally styled ‘the Collegiate 
departments of learning are taught, and Church of St Peter’s.’ 
where the students reside, under a regular COLLIMA'TTON, LINE OF, In a tele- 
dlBclpline. The schools In cathedrals and scope that which passes through the tube, 
monasteries were confined chiefly to the and cuts both the focus of the eye-glass and 
teaching of grammar, and there were only tlje centre of the object-glass, 
one or two masters employed for that pur- OOLLIQ'UATIVE {colliqucsco, I become 
pose: but In colleges, professors are ap- liquid : Xat.), an epithet Indicating a morbid 
pointed to teach all the branches of science, discharge of the animal fluids ; as a colliqnor 

In the more extended signification of live fever, which is accompanied with pro- 

the word, the ancle»t Romans had colleges, fuse swenting, Ac, 

which were a species of corporate body, COLLISION {colliaio, from collide, 1 dash 
as that of the avgnre ; and others whose one thing against another: ZaU), In Me- 
members had no bond of union but that of a chanics, the meeting or mutual striking of 
common occupation, as the Collegia opifi- two or more bodies, one of which, at least, 
cium (colleges of workmen). And, in this Is In motion. 

country, many corporate bodies are termed COLLO'DION (kolla, glue : Gr.), a solution 
colleges, which have little or no reference In ether, containing a little alcoliol, of 
to education ; thus the College of Pliysi- xyloidin, a substance formed by treating 

clans, the College of Heralds, &c. In the starch, and other things of the same class. 

Academical sense, a college Is a society with nitric acid. On account of Its adhe- 
establlshed for scholastic purposes, en- slve properties It Is employed In pharmacy, 
dowed with revenues, and subject to a code but Its chief use Is In coating plates of 
of laws. When one body Imparts Instnic- glass for photographic Images. [See Photo- 
tlon In all the branches of knowledge. It is guapht.] 

both a college and a university : thus, Tri- COLLU'SION {collutdo, from colludo, I act 
nlty College, Dublin. On the other hand, a In fraudulent union with : Zat.), In Law, an 
number of colleges, united under the same illegal compact between two or more per- 
disclpllne, constitute a university. In such sons, 

a case, while each college is governed by COLLYR'IUM (Lot. ; from kollurion : 
its own superiors, there are powers wblcli Or.), In Medicine any fluid application for 
are wielded by the university at large. As the eyes. 

the Scotch un^ersltles have not a body of COLOBO'MA (koloboo, I shorten : Or.), In 
fellows and scholars receiving stipends. Medicine, the growing together, or gluey 
they are not in the strict sense colleges, adhesion, of the eyelids. 

When universities were first instituted, COL'OOYNTH, or COLOQUINTIDA 
the Students who came to them for Instruc- (I'Olon, the colon ; and kineo, I move ; Chr.), 
tlon lodged where they pleased, and had the Bitter apple. It Is the fruit of a wild 
no common bond of union, except that of gourd (the OitruHua Coloeynthis of botan- 
study. Boarding honses were then estn^ lets), the pulp of which Is light, spongy, 
bllshed; and being ultimately endowed by and white; and is remarkable for Its lu- 
munlflc.ent persons for the benefit of the tense bitterness. Ooloqulntida baa been 
students who were receiving Instruction at known In medicine from the earliest times 
the university, they became colleges. These as one of the most powerful cathartics: it 
consist of a head under some name, as Is sent us from Syria, particularly from 
provost, of a body termed fellows, who— as Aleppo. 

these Institutions originally had reference OOLOGNB-EARTH, a substance used in 
to supplying the church with ministers— painting, of a deep brown colour, approach - 
were not allowed to marry, and, lastly, of Ing amber. It Is supposed to be a prepa- 
graduates, named scholars. Afterwards, ration of the remains of wood long burled 
members who did not share the benefit of In the earth. 
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OOfLON (klUon, A member of anything : gulsbed : they are red, bine, blMk, green, 
Or J, In Anatomy, the greater or upper por- and purple; which the heralds call ffulsi, 

tion of the large Intestine. In Grammar, a aoure^ $able^ vert, anA pvrjnare. Tenne and 

point marked thofl (:), and used to divide a tawny, or sanguine, are not so common, 
aentenoa The yellow and white, called or and argent, 

OOLOKEL (FrX the chief commander of are metals, not oolonrs. The metals and 
a regiment, whether Infantry or cavalry. colours are expressed In blason by the names 
OOLONNA'DE (J^. ; from eolumna, a co- of precions stones, with reference to the 
lumn : LaL), a range of pillars running arms of noblemen, and by those of planets 
along or quite round a building. or stars, with reference to the arms of royal 

OOL'Olfr (eolonia, from eoUmtis, a hug- i>crsonage8. Coloubs, In Military affairs, 

bandnum : LaL), a body of people removed the banners, flags, ensigns, dtc., of alt kinds 
from their mother-country to a distant borne in the anny or fleet, 
region, where they form a settlement under OOL'OURING, In Painting. The effect of 

the sanction of the home government. a picture depends far more upon the way In 
CK)L'OPHON (something flnished : l^t.; which the colours are harmonized and cou> 
from kotophUn, the summit : Qr.), In Blblio- trasted than on the exact imitation of the 
graphy, the name given to the postscript In real colours of objects. Painters use the word 
the last sheet of an early printed work, con- hue with reference to the peculiar quality of 
taining tbe printer's name, date, dec. a colour, distinguishing it from another co- 

CX)L'OPBONITE (kolophOnia, resin : Cfr^, lour throughout all shades and variations, 
in Mineralogy, a variety of garnet, of a red- as green from purple. Tint slgnlfles the 
dish yellow or brown colour, occurring In degree of the intensity of hue from the 
small amorphous granular masses. greatest depth to the lightest wash. Tone 

OOLOPH'ONY(fcotop/i^ia;fl'r.,fromaclty means the degree of illumination or shade 
of that name), black resin, or turpentine in which the hues and tints are seen. Local 
boiled In water and dried : or the residuum colour is the true colour of an object wlth- 
after the distillation of oil of turpentine. out regard to tone or tint. Broken colours 
(X)L'OIlATURB (coloratua, variegated ; are hues coniposed of several others, bo as 
Lat), in Music, all kinds of variations, to make a mixture quite distinct from the 
trills, &C., Intended to heighten the effect of prismatic red, blue, and yellow, and the 
the melody, or show the skill of the vocalist, typical browns, purples, and greens. Colour* 
OOLOS'SUS (koloasoe: Or.), a statue of ing, says Mrs. Jameson, is generally cold 
enormous or gigantic proportions. That to In Poussin, delicate in tJuido, warm In Do- 
which this name has been specially applied menichlno, glowing and golden in Titian, 
was an Apollo in brass, upwards of 100 feet fervid and fiery in Giorgione, florid in 
In height, erected at Rhodes, the workman- Rubens, powerful in Rembrandt, 
ship of Clares, who devoted himself to it COLOUR TOP, a ])hlloBophical toy in- 
during twelve years. It was placed at the vented by Mr. John Gorham, for the purpose 
entrance of the harbour, with the right of showing the effect of mingling different 
foot on the land at one side, and the left colours. This is done by giving pieces of 
on that at the other ; and Is said to have coloured paper a motion of rapid rotation, 
stood nearly fourteen centuries before the COL'UBER (a snake : Lot.), in Zoology, 
period in which it fell by tbe shock of an a genus of snakes which includes tbe eom- 
earthquake. When the Baracons became mon or ringed snake of our island. Coluber 
possessed of Rhodes, they fouud it in a notrtx, a timid inoffensive animaL 
prostrate state, and sold It to a Jew, by COL'UMBIIJE(co/ttTOimu«,dove-co]oured; 
whom 000 camels were laden with its ma- LaL), the common name of plants belong- 
terials. The largest colossus of modern Ing to the genus Aquilegia, nat. irder Ra- 
times Is that of S. Carlo Boromeo, on the nunculacece, a genus of plants of several 

Jiago Magglore. It is a hollow statue of species. Also the chief female dancer in 

bronze, nearly sixty feet In height. a pantomime. 

COL'OUR (color ; iat.), in Physics, a pro- COLUM'BIUM (from Columbia in Ame- 
perty inherent in light, and not, as was for- rlca), the name of a very rare metal, some- 
merly supposed, in the coloured substance, times called Tantalum, first discovered In 
It arises from only a portion of the coloured a mineral from Massachusttts in North 
rays, which form white light, being tfans- America. It has a grey colour. So far no 
mltted to the eye so as to produce sensation, use has been discovered for it. 
the rest being absorbed or turned In a dlf- OOLUMEL'LA (the dim. of columna, a co- 
ferent direction by reflection or refraction, lumn : Lot.), in Botany, the central pillar in 
The principal colours are red, orange, yel- some capsules from which the valves sepa- 
low, green, blue, Indigo, and violet. They are rate when the fruit is ripe. In Oonchology, 
all reducible to red, yellow, and bine : and the the upright pillar in roost univalve shells, 
others are formed by some coin?)Inations of round which the whorls twist, 
these, as green by yellow and blue, orange COL'UMN (columna: Lot.), In Architeo- 
by red and yellow, &c. ; and all the colours ture, a cylindrical pillar, or long round body 
^mit of many i^ades of difference. White is of wood, stone, or Iron, which serves either 
not properly a colour, since a white body re- for the support or ornament of a building, 
‘fleets the rays of light without separating It consists of a capital, which is the top or 
them ; nor black, since a black body, on the head: a shaft, which is the cylindrical 
contrary, absorbs nearly all the rays. [See part ; and a base, on which it rests. It 

OoMPiiXMBXTAnT OOLOUafl.3 COLOUES, differs from the pilaster, which is square. 

in Heraldry, the tinctures with which the Oolumns are distinguished as to their form 
field or any part of the escutcheon is distln- into the Tuscan, Boric, Ionic, Oorinthlau, 
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»nd Composite. The Tuscan Is characterized 
py being tfnide. simple, and massive; the 
Doric Is next In strength and massiveness 
to the Tuscan ; the Ionic is more slender 
than the Tuscan and Doric; the Corinthian 
Is still more delicate In Its form and pro- 
portions, and Is enriched with ornaments ; 
and the Composite is a species of the Corin- 
thian. The proportions of a column are 
stated in terms of the radlns of the bottom 
of the shaft, which radius is termed a mo- 
dule, wd Is divided Into 30 equal parts called 
minutes. The Tuscan column has a total 
height of 14 modules, the capital and the 
base having each one module. The Doric 
column has a height of 16 modules, the 
base having one module, and the capital 
82 minutes. The Ionic column has a 
height of 18 modules, the capital 21 mlii- 
uies, and the base 80 minutes. The shaft 
may be plain or fluted: if the latter, it 
should have 20 or 34 flutlnga This column 
la frequently used for porticoes. The Corin- 
th Ian column has more delicacy and orna- 
ment than the others, the shaft being 
j slender, and the capital rich. It la 20 mo- 
j dules in height, the base having one mo- 
duk) and the capital 70 minutes. The shaft 
may be fluted. The capital is adorned with 
olive leaves. The Composite or Roman 
column has a height of 20 modules, the base 
having one module, and the capital 70 min- 

utea The shaft may be fluted. The word 

OoLUior has also many other sigtiiflcations. 
Thus it means the division of a page, which 
may contain two or more columns; a large 
body of troops drawn up In order ; any body 
of the same diameter as its base— thus, a 
column of water, air, or mercury. 

COLUM'NA (a column :Lat.), in Anatomy, 
a term applied to different parts : thus the 
columna nasi is the lowest and fleshy por- 
tion of the nose, which forms a part of the 
septum; and the columna oris is the same 
with the uvula. 

COLU'RES (kolos, clipped ; and oura, a 
tall : Or.), In Astronomy, two great circles 
supposed to Intersect each other at right 
angles 4n the poles of the earth. They 
pass through the solstitial and equinoctial 
points of the ecliptic, and are hence called 
the Solstitial and Equinoctial colures. It Is 
believed that this name was given to them 
on account of their lower parts being al- 
ways cut off by the horizon, 

CO'MA, 0 ^; COMA-Vl«IL {kima, a le- 
thargy ; Or.), a preternatural propensity to 
Bleep, or lethargic drowsiness. It Is a 
symptom which often attends acute and 

malignant fevers. Coka somnolektom. 

Is when the patient continues in a profound 
sleep, and, if awaked, immediately relapses, 
without being able to keep his eyes oi>en. 

OoiCA Bbbkni'ois (komi, hair : Or.), Bo- 

Venice's hair. In Astronomy, a constellation 
of the northern hemisphere, composed of 

Btarsnear the tall of Leo. The word Coma 

also denotes the hairy appearance that sur- 
rounds a comet, when the earth Is between 
it and the sun. 

COMA'TULA (comatna, hairy: Lat), a 
genus of marine radiate animals allied to 
the star Ashes, In their young state they 
are attached by a jointed stalk to rocks. 

and they then resemble the Pemtaobinui. 
But when fully grown the stalk disappears, 
and a number of jointed legs, armed with 
claws, take its place. The animuJ consists 
of a central disk. In which Is the month on 
the underside, and from which radiate flve 
pairs of plumose arms, whence It has re* 
ceived the name of feather star. By the 
flapping of these arms It can move slowly 
through the water. 

COMBINATION feomMnaMo, a Joining 
two by two ; Lat), In Its general and most 
popular sense, a league or association formed 

for good or bad purposes. In Chemistry, 

the Intimate union of two or more bodies, 
from which results a new compound differ- 
ing In its properties from any of the con- 
stituents. Thus, an acid uniting with an 
alkali, forms a salt, and furnishes a good 
Instance of combination. — Combination, 

In Mathematics, the variation or alteration 
of any number of quantities, letters, sounds, 
or the like, in all the different manners 
possible. 

COMBUSTION (combustio, from comJburo, 

I consume: Lat), in Chemistry, a term 
which denotes the union of a supporter of 
combustion, which Is generally the oxygen 
of the air, with a combustible substance, or 
its elements. When this combination is 
energetic. It is always accompanied by beat 
and light. In popular language, combustion 

Is the effect of Are In apparently consuming 
anything and producing heat. It was for- 
merly supposed that a body was annihilated 
either wholly or partially by combustion ; 
but we now know that this mistake Is due 
to the products of combustion being gene- j 
rally Invisible. Of all bodies cjjpable of I 
being procured in large quantities, none 
throws off light so abundantly during its 
combination with oxygen as the elemen- 
tary gas, hydrogen, when united to the ele- 
mentary solid, carbon. This gas and solid 
may be combined in various propurtlon.s, ! 
and a combination of the same proportions I 
will assume various external appearances, 
according to the varying conditions under j 
wWch the union has taken place. The gjts , 
of our street lamps exhibits one form of the 1 
compound ; tbe liquid oils that we burn in 
our lamps another form ; and a third form 
of it is afforded by the solid fats which we 
obtain frqjn a wide range of animal and 
vegetable substHiu’es. 

OOM'ED Y ikiimOdia, from kOmi, a village : 
and Odf, a song : Or.), because the first 
comedies consisted of rustic dialogues), a 
dramatic representation of the light, humo- 
rous, and pleasant kind, particularly intend- 
ed to ridicule the follies of men. Scallger 
defines comedy to be a dramatic poem, 
representing the business of life, whose 
event is fortunate and style familiar. With 
us, comedy is distinguished from farce, as 
the former represeuta nature as she is, the 
latter distorts and overcharges her; but 
whether it be to recommed virtue, or to 
render folly ridiculous, the real intention 
and effect are amusement. 

COM'ET (liomltis, from ktmi, hair : fib*.), 
in Astronomy, a nebulous star, accompanied 
with a train of light, and performing revo- 
lutions about the sun In an elliptical orbit. 
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which hag the ran In one of the foci. 
Sereral comets are gnspeoted of degcrlblng 
parabolas and not ellipses. In which case 
they will never again visit our system. The 
head has usually a nucleus or denser part, 
surrounded by a faint light or nebulosity. 
Some comets have appeared without tails, 
whilst others have had several tails; that 
I of 1744, for Instance, had six, which spread 
I out like a fan. These tails are frequently of 
I extraordinary extent. The comet of 1680, 
one of the most celebrated of modem times, 
had a tail that was calculated at twenty 
inillionB of leagues immediately after its 
I perihelion passage, and yet It was emitted 
I In two days. It subsequently became more 
I than twice as long. The matter of these 
I tails must he of Incalculable tenuity, and It 
Is supposed that on ac^unt of the distance 
to which they are sent, much of It can 
never be reabsorbed. Even the heads of 
many comets are composed of matter of 
extreme thinness, for a star of the fifth 
magnitude was observed through the den- 
sest part of one without undergoing any 
diminution of lustre. ‘The most unsub- 
stantial . clouds,’ says Sir John Herschel, 
‘which float in the highest regions of our 
Atmosphere, and seem at sunset to be 
drenched in light, and to glow throughout 
their whole depth as If an actual Ignition 
without any shadow or dark side, must be 
looked upon as dense and massive bodies 
compared with the filmy and all but spirit- 
ual texture of a comet.* 

COMETA'RITJM (kometeft, a comet: Qr.) 
a machine constructed to represent the re- 
volution of a comet about the sun. 

OOMETOG'RAPHT (komitfs, a comet; 
and grapho, I WTite : Gr.), a description of, 
or discourse upon, comets. 

COM'FREY, the common name of Sym- 
phytum officinale, a wild herbaceous plant, 
nat. ord. Boraginaceoi, whose root abounds 
with a mucilaginous juice, which made It 
esteemed as an emollient, 

COMITATIS CAUSA (on account of 
courtesy: Lat.). At the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, persons who are 
masters of arts, or badielors, or doctors of 
civil law, medicine, or divinity, of one uni- 
versity, or of Dublin, may be admitted to 
tlie same degree at the other comitatia 
env.sa, 

COMITTIA {Lat.; from ewn, with ; and 
ittia, a going), In Roman Antiquity, an as- 
sembly of the people, either In the Oomi- 
tium, or Campus Martins, for tlie election 
of magistrates, or consulting on the Im- 
portant affairs of the republic. 

COMTVIA {Icomma, a piece cut off : Or.), In 
Cramraar, a point or character marked thus 
( , ), denoting the shortest pause In read- 
ing, and separating a sentence Into divi- 
sions or members. In Music, the smallest 

of all the subdivisions; being about the 
ninth part of a tone. 

COMMANDANT' (Fr.), the commanding 
officer of a place, or of a body of forces. 

(X)MMAN'DER (commander, to command : 
Pr.), the chief offleor of an army, or one 
who has the command of a body of men. 
The Oommander-in-Chlef In the British 
trmy la he who has the supreme command 


over nil the land forces In (Ireat Britain. 
In the Naval service, the chlet admiral In 

any port or station la so called. The 

OOMMAirDUt of a ship. In the Royal Navy, 
Is an officer next In rank to a post-captain, 
and corresponds to a major In the army ; he 
has the command of a ship of war under 
18 guns, a sloop, &c. 

COMMEN'OEMENT (a beginning: Pr.), 
an annual public assembly of the university 
of Cambridge ; or the day on which degrees 
are publicly ronforred. 

OOMMEN'DAM {commendo, I efive In 
charge : Lat.), in Ecclesiastical ^w, the 
trust or administration of the revenues of 
a benefice, formerly given to a layman to 
hold as a deposit for six months. In order 
to repair, «tc. ; or to an ecclesiastic to per- 
form the pastoral duties till the benefice 
•wa.s provided with a regular incumbent. In 
England, tlu; right of granting benefices 
in commendam was vested In the crown by 
a statute of Henry V IT I. When a benefice 
was given in commendam.the profits ought 
not to have been received by the party to 
whom It was committed : the restriction 
on this point was, however, evaded, and it 
became a mode of enjoying pluralities. 
But no spiritual person can now hold two 
benefices, some few cases excepted; nor 
can a bishop hold any offlee, benefice, Ac., 
in commendam. — One who holds a living 
in ccunmendam is culled a commendatorjf. 
CoMMHKDATOttY LKTTgRs, those Sent from 
one bishop to another in behalf of any of 
the clergy, &a 

OOMMBN'SURABLE (com, togetherwlth ; 
and mensuralnlis, measurable : LaU), among 
Geometricians, an appellation given to such 
quantities as are measured by the same 
quantity ; thus, a yard and a foot are com- 
mensurable, as both may he measured by 
inches. 

COM'MENTARY {commentariua, froju 
commentor, I meditate thoroughly : Lot.), an 
exj)lanation of the obscure passages In an 
nuthor; sometimes applied to an historical 
narrative, as the Commentaries of Omsar. 

COM'MERCE (cornmerdnm, from commer- 
cor, I traffic with : Lat), In a gen^l sense, 
the Intercourse of nations for the purchase 
of each other’s produce or manufactures, 
the superfluities of one being given for 
those of another, and then re-exchanged 
with other nations according to their se- 
veral wants. 

COMMISSA'RIAT [cwnmisnSire : Pr.; from 
comviitte, I entrust with : Lat^, the whole 
body of officers in the commissary’s depart- 
ment. • 

COM'MTSBARY {Pr. ; same deriv.). In a 
general sense, one who Is sent or delegated 
to execute some offlee or duty, as the repre- 
sentative of his superior. In Military 

affairs, an officer who has the charge of 
furnishing provisions, clothing, Ac., for an 

army In Ecclesiastical Law, an officer of 

the bishop who exercises spiritual jurisdic- 
tion In distant parts of the diocese. 

COMMIS'SION {commisaio,irom commiito, 

I give in charge : Lot.), in Law, the warrant, 
or letters-patent, by which one Is authorised 
to exercise jurisdiction.— In Milltwy af- 
fairs, tljo warrant or authority by which one 
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taoldi any pOHt In the army; In distinction 
from the Inferior or non-commissioned offl- 
oer8.-~— In Oommerce, the order tqr which 
anyone traffics or negotiates for another ; 
also the percentage given to factors and 
agents for transacting the business of 
othera 

OOM'MISSTIRB {commUsura, a joint : 
Lat.)t In Anatomy, any suture or juncture, 
particularly the corners of the Ups whore 
they meet tf)gother, and also certain parts 
of the brain. 

GOafMIT'MENT (committo, I give In 
charge ; Lot.), the sending a person to 
prison by warrant or order, either for a 
crime or contumacy. 

COMMIT'TEE (sanic deriv.), certain pen- 
sons elected or appointed, to whom any 
matter of business Is referred, either by a 
legislative body, or by any corporation or 

society A CoMMiTTKB of Parliamknt 

signifies a certain number of members ap- 
pointed by the house to proceed on some 
specific business. The whole house fre- 
(piently resolves itself Into a committee, in 
which case each member has a right to 
speak as often as he pleases. Wlien the 
house Is not in commtttrie, each gives his 
opinion regularly, and Is only allowed to 
speak once, unless to explain himself. 
Standing committeea are such as continue 
during the extstenc^e of the parliament. 
Select committeea are appointed to consider 
and report on particular subjects. 

COMMOD'ITY (c-onimoditas, advantage : 
Lat.), In Commerce, any merchandise In 
which a person deals. — Staplk Commopi- 
TIK8, such wares and merchandises as are 
the proper produce or manufacture of the 
country. 

COM'MODORE, a captain In the British 
navy, wlio is Invested with the temporary 
command of a detachment in some par- 
ticular enterprise. In the North American 
navy, a commodore corresponds with our 

admiral The Oommodouh of a Convoy 

Is the leading ship In a fieet of merchant- 
men, and carries a light In her toj) to con- 
duct thejLther ships. 

COMTITON (communis: Lat.), a tract of 
ground, or open space, the use of which Is 
not appropriated to any IndlTldual, but 
belongs to the public, or to a number. The 
right w’hlch a person has to pasture his 
cattle on the land of another, to dig turf, 
catch fish, cut wood, or the like, is called 
common of pasture, of turbary, of piscary, 
and of estovers. 

COMMON COUN'CIL, the council of a 
clty^r corporate town, empowered to make 
)^y-lawsfor the government of the citizens. 
"*^0 terra Is generally used in speaking of a 
etJ^t In the city of London, composed of the 
loiti mayor, aldermen, and a certain num- 
ber of citizens called common-councllmen. 
The city of London is divided into 24 wards; 
the chief magrlstrato of each ward has the 
title of alderman ; the 24 aldermen, with 
the lord mayor, form the court of aldermen ; 
and certain inhabitants, chosen out of each 
ward, for the purpose of assisting the aider- 
men with their advice In public aflairs.form 
the court of common council. 

COMMON LAW, the law that receives 


Its binding force from Immemorial usage. 
In distinction from the statute law. 

OOMMON-PLAOB BOOK, one In which ' 
extracts from books and reflections are 
written. 

00MM0N-PLEA8*, or COMMON BENCH, i 
one of the superior courts at Westmlnster- 
hall. It was originally that branch of the 
Aula Jtegia, or King’s bench. In which civil 
causes between subjects were tried, and, i 
like that court, followed the person of the | 
sovereign. But It was fixed by the charters, 
both of John and Henry III., that It should 
be held in a determined place. It has con- 
current jurisdiction with the Queen’s bench 
and Excheejuer, the tw^o other superior 
courts in personal actions and ejectments ; 
but has no cognizance In criminal matters, 
nor In matters relating to the revenue. It 
has exclusive jurisdiction In such real ac- 
tions as still exist, and over the forms of 
conveyance substituted for fines and reco- 
veries; also In appeals from the decisions 
of the barristers appointed to revise the 
lists of jjarllamentary voters, as well as in 
cases under the railway and canal traffic 
act. It has one chief, styled Lord Chief 
Justice, and four puisne judges ; and from 
their decisions, proceedings In error may 
b« taken into the Exchequer Chamber. 

COMMON PRAT'ER, the liturgy, or pub- 
lic form of prayer prescribed by the Church 
of England to 1)0 used in all churches and 
chapels, and which the clergy are enjoined 
to use, under a penalty. 

COM'MONS (communis, common : Lat), 
the lower house of Parliament, consisting 
of the representatives of cities, boroughs, 
and counties, chosen by those possessed of 
the property or qualification required by 
law. This body is called the House of Com- | 
nums, and may be regarded as the basis of 
I he British constitution. In thelfith year of 
King John, writs were Issued to the sheriffs, : 

< oinmandlng them to return four knlghrs 
for each county ‘ ad loquemlum cum rege 
de negotio regni’ (to confer with the king 
roncenilng the affairs of the realm), at Ox- 
ford. And In the 48 Henry II I. four knights, 
from every county but nine, were sutn- 
nioned to attend with the barons, by the 
rebellhms Earl of Leicester. No 8ul)aequent 
writs, for the purpose of county elections, 
earlier than 18 Edward I., nor for borough 
elections earlier than the 23rd of the same 
reign, are In exlsten ce ; but It Is not unlikely 
that these examples were occasionally fol 
lowed. Though each member Is elected bj 
a distinct body of people, he is, from the 
moment of bis election, the representative 
not of those particular persons only, but of 
the kingdom at large; and is to consider 
himself not m»Tely as the organ through 
wdilch his constituents may speak, but as 
one who having been entrusted with a 
general charge. Is to execute it to the beat 
of his judgment. In performance of this 
great function, his liberty of speech Is 
bounded only by those rules of decency of 
which the house Itself is the judge ; and 
while, on the one hand, he Is free to propose 
what laws he pleases, on the other, be is 
exposed, as a private man, to the operation 
of the laws he makes. The acceptance o| 
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bny office of profit from the Chrown, by a hia own stock and at his own risk, they ars 
member, Tacates bis seat. And there are called reonttotod companies ; wheif they trade 
two places of no profit, the acceptance of upon a joint stock, each member sharing In 
which is considered to hare this eifect the common profit or loss, in proportion to 
the stewardship of the Okiltem Hundradt, his share In the stock, they are called joinU 
and the stewardship of the Ucmorof East stock companies. These may be ordinary part* 
Hendred. Officers of the army and navy nerships, In which each member Is liable 
receiving new commissions, and those, such for the whole debts of the firm; or they 
as ambassadora, who obtain a foreign em- may be companies with limited liability, 
ployment, are excepted from this law. A registered under the Joint-Stock Companies’ 
member becoming a bankrupt Is Incapable Act, 1862, which contains many provisions 

of sitting or voting for a year, unless within regulating these companies. In the City 

that time the commission is superseded, or of London are many associations, relics of 
the creditors paid ; and if either of these old trading companies, of which twelve are 
does not take place within the year, the seat known as the Great Livery Companies, 
is lost. By a resolution dated 1667, and now Some of these are wealthy bodies, with 
strictly adhered to, any proposition for tax- fine halls, where splendid banquets are Go- 
ing the subject must be first examined by casionally given. Before any person can 
a committee of the whole house, and their hold office in the Corporation, he must be 
opinions reported. And when a bill of &ui>- a member of soraeoneof these companies. 

ply has received the concurrence of the Company, in Military affairs, a small 

Lords. It is returned to the Commons, and body of foot, consisting. In the guards and 
by them presented to the throne. The artillery, of 120 men ; but in other infantry 
I House of Commons consists of 658 mem- regiments, of 100, commanded by a captain, 

I bers, 500 for England, 63 for Scotland, and who has under him a lieutenant and ensign. 

! 105 for Ireland. Though many small bo- A company, in the Infantry, corresponds to 

roughs were disfranchised by the Reform a troop in tlie ^cavalry. Also, the whole 

Bill, the elective franchise was given to crew of a ship, Includlng.the officers, 
several places of rising Importance ; and a COMPAR'ATIVE ANAT'OMY, Is so called 
variety of alterations took place, by adding because In it the organization of all the 
; to the number of representatives of coun- members of the animal kingdom are studied 
ties, &c,t so that the total number of mem- with reference to each other. The objects 
I bers remains the same. Ho one can vote on In view are to trace the modifications and 
the election of a knight of the shire except disappearance of dllfefent organs, in the 
i he be seized of a freehold estate of Inhe- descending series ; to determine the rela- 
rltance of 40 a. a year value, or of a freehold tlve degrees of complexity In the structure 
estate for life of 101. annual value, or of a of different animals, and the points of re- 
freehold estate for life of less value when semblance which different species manifest 
he actually occupies the premises, and In to each other, in the totality of their or- 
some other eases, or of an estate other than ganization ; and to trace the history of the 
freehold tenure of Inheritance, or for life development of the embryo. The ultimate 
of the annual value of lOl., or of a chattel aim of comparative anatomy and physlo- 
Interest of a certain value and duration in logy Is to ascertain the laws of vital i^he- 
land. No one can vote In the election of a noinena. 

member for a city or borough unless he COMPART'MENT (compartimmt : Fr.; 
shall be the occupant of some building from coropartior, I divide : Lot.), in Archi 
which, with or without land, has the yearly tecture, a proportionable division In a 
value of 101. building ; or some device marked In an or- 

COMTIIONWEALTH, a free state or body namental part of the buildings Oom- 

polltlc. PABTMBNTB, ill Heraldry, are partitions 

CX)MT1UNISM. C8ee Socialism.] and quarterlngs of the escutcheon, when 

OOMMU'NITY (commimitos, from COWW14* the arms of several families are borne in 
miSf shared by several : Lot.), a society of one and the same coat, in consequence of 
people living In the same place, under the marriages, &c. 

same laws and regulations, and who have OOM'PASS, or the Harinbb’b Oompabs 
common rights and privileges. History {compos; Fr.\ an InstrumetM used by ma- 
shows that the establishment of coraraunl- rlners to point out the course at sea. It 
ties has been one of the greatest advances consists of a magnetic needle, freely sus- 
in human Improvement ; and they have pended. In connection with a circular c^rd, 
been, in different ages, the cradle and the the circumference of which is divided into 
support of freedom. thirty-two equal parts. This Is inclosed in 

OOMMITTA'TION (eommutatio, tram conv- a box with a glass top by way of proteo- 
viiUOt I alter : LaL), in Law, the change of tion from the elements, allowance being 
a penalty or punishment from a greater to made for the * variation’ of the needle : the 
a less; as when death is commuted for true direction of north and south is thus 
transportation or imprisonment. ascertained. Blnce iron ships have come 

COM'PANY {eompagnie: Fr.), in a com- into use. It has been necessary to have re- 
mercial sense, a society of persons joined course to various contrivances to neutralize 
together for trading purposes. Wlien com- the effect of the attraction upon the needle 

panics do not trade upon a joint stock, but of the iron of the vessel. A pair of com- 

are obliged to admit any person properly passes Is an Instrument used in describing 
qualified, upon paying a certain fine, and circles, measuring figures, &c.; and con- 
agreeing to submit to the regulations of slsts of two pointed legs or branches, made 
the company, each member trading upon of iron, stoei, brass, Jcc., united at the top 
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by » joint, oa wtaioh they move. There are 
also oompnses of three legs, oylindrioal, 
spherical eompMses, fto. 

COMPBN^IATION PBN'DULUM (campetir 
gaUo, the rendering of an equivalent ; from 
etmpensot 1 weigh one thing against an- 
other: Lai.). The efficacy which apendu- 
Inm has in regulating a clock depends upon 
Its being of the same length at all times— 
If it becomes longer, Its vibrations are 
Blower, and vice versfl. But the effect of 
Increased temperature is to lengthen It, 
and of diminished temperature to shorten 
It; and, as the temperature scarcely ever 
remains for any space of time the same, 
the rate of vibrations must vary, unless 
some means are devised to remedy this 
defect. The mercurial and the gridiron 
pendulums are the best contrivances tliat 
have 1)een devised for the purpose. TIk^ 
mercurial pendidum <x>n8l8ts of a rod, at 
the lower extremity of which Is a cylin- 
drical vessel partially filled with mercury. 
When the rod expands, the centre of 
gravity of the mercury descends — this 
lengthens the pendulum : but when by the 
very same Increase of temperature the mer- 
cury expands, its centre of gravity Is raised 
—this practlc-ally shortens the pendulum ; 
and thus by proper management the two 
effects neutralize each other: the centre of 
gravity remains stationary, and the lengtli 
of the pendulum Is not altered. The gridr 
iron ptftiduXwn corrects Itself on the same 
principle: a portion of Its rod consists of 
parallel bars of different metals, so ar- 
ranged that, while one set raise the bob by 
expanding upwards, the others lower It by 
expanding downwards. The ampemation 
balance used to regulate chronometers is 
constructed also on the same principle. 
While one portion tends to make it vibrate 
slowly, the same change of temperature 
causes the other portion to produce an 
opposite effect. 

COM'PLBMBNT (compleo, I fill up : Lat.), 
what is required to fill up some quantity. 
Thus, the complement of an angle Is what it 
wants of%0®. Hence, In Astronomy, the 
complement is the distance of a star from 
the zenith, or what it wants of being 90 
above the horizon. The complement of a 
number is what it wants of 1, 10, 100, &c. ; 
that Is, what It wants to make unity with 
one or more ciphers. 

COMPLEMBil'TART OOL'OURS. Every 
prismatic colour is capable of being con- 
verted into white light by the addition to it 
of aU the other prismatic coloura. The latter 
colours are called complementary. Take 
blue, for instance; the complementary 
colour is that arising from a mixture of 
red and yellow. A mixture of yellow and 
blue, making green, is the complementary 
colour of red. M. Chevreul has prepared a 
chromatic table, by which the complemen- 
tary colour of any of the 13,480 colours, 
which he has distinctly classed, can be as- 
certained. It is of great importance to 
artists, house decorators, and dealers in 
coloured goods, to know at once the exact 
colour, shade, and tint, which will produce 
the greatest effect when placed beside an- 
other colour. 
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OOMTLBX TERMS, and COM'PLBX 
IDEAS (complexuH, folded together ; Lai.)f 
in Logic, are such as are compounded of 
several simple ones. 

COMPLEX'ION icompleaeio, a combina- 
tion, frt)in same : Lat), among Physicians, 
the temperament, habitude, and natural 
disposition of the body ; but, in general 
use, the word means the colour of the skin. 

COMPO'SING (compono, I place together: 
Lat), that branch of the art of printing 
which consists In taking the types or let- 
itirs from the cases, and arranging them in 
^uch an order as to fit them for the press. 
Tlie Instrument In which they are adjusted 
to the length of the lines is called a com- 
poHin^-stick. 

COMPOS'IT.(E, icomposttnie, compounded, 
Lat), a very large nat. order of plants, 
having numerous small flowers, called 
florets, collected into dense heads upon 
a disk or common receptacle, which is 
surrounded by an Involucre or external 
calyx, composed of leaves or scales. The 
anthers are syngenesious, that is, are joined 
together, round tlie forked pistil. Fre- 
quently the florets of the middle part of the 
head are Binaller than, and have a colour 
different from, those of the margin, then 
called the ray. The common daisy may l)e 
taken as an example. The calyx closely 
adheres to the fruit, and Its upper part 
forms a ring of hairs or feathers, by means 
<>f which the ripe seed is carried away by 
tlie wind. No large trees belong to this 
order, which is made up of more than 8,000 
species of berbaceous or shrubby plants, 
distributed all over the world. Many beautl 
ful garden flowers are placed amongst the 
Oomposlt!©— for example, the dahlia, aster,/ 
chrysanthemum, zinnia, sun-flower, and 
gazania. Some species yield bitters and | 
tonics, such as wormwood and chamomile j 
Tansy, arnica, elecampane, centaury, colt’s- 1 
foot, and taraxacum, have more or less I 
celebrity medicinally. The artichoke, en- 
dive, succory, lettuce, common artichoke, 
and Jeniaalem artichoke, afford ailment to 
man. This order is divided Into three sub- 
orders 1. Tabuliflorce, in which the herma 
phrodlte florets are tubular : the asters and 
the daisy may be taken as examples. 2. 
Labiatiflorce, In which the hermaplirodlto 
florets, or at least the unisexual ones, are 
divided into two lips; no British ^Id- 
flower falls into this sub-order. 8. JAguli- 
fiorcB, in which the corollas are slit or strap 
shaped; the dandelion, chicory, and sow- 
thistle are examples. 

COM’POSITB NUMBERS (same deriv.), 
numbers which can be measured exactly by 
a number exceeding unity, as 6 by 2 or 3 ; 
so that 4 is the lowest composite number. 
Composite numbers between themselves, 
are those which have a common measure 
besides unity ; thus 12 and 15, both of which 
are measured by 3. 

COM'POSITE ORDER (same deriv.), in 
Architecture, the last of the five orders of 
columns, so called because its capital is 
compoeed out of those of other columns. 
It is also called the Roman or Italic order, 
from having been Invented by the Romans. 
The angular volute of the Ionic capital was 
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Added to the proportlonB aiid enrichments 
of the Oorinthian order. The base measurea 
the same as in the Ionic order. The height 
of the column is 20 modules, that of the en- 
tablature S modules, and the capital has 70 
minutes in height. The shaft may be either 
plain, or enriched with 20 or 24 flutings. 

COMPOSITION (compo8itio,tron\ compono, 

T place together : Lat.), In a general sense, 
the putting together and uniting of several 
things, so as to form of the whole one mass 

or compound. Composition op Ideas, 

an act of the mind, by which It unites 
several simple ideas into one conception or 

complex Idea. In Literature, the act of 

Inventing or combining ideas, furnishing 
them with words, arranging them In ordiT, 

and committing them to writing. In 

Logic, a method of reasoning, by which wc 
unite together the qualities of anything, 
one after another, until we have distin- 
guished It from everything else. Thus, 

* man la an animal: lie is a hot-blooded ani- 
mal ; he Is a hot-hlooded viviparous animal : 
he la a hot-blooded viviparous rational ani- 
mal.’ Composition, or synthesis. Is exactly 
the opposite of analysis: one puts together, 

the other takes In pierces. In Music, the 

art or act of forming tunes, to be performed 

either vocally or Instrumen tally. In 

Painting, the putting together the several 
parts of a picture, so as to set off the whole 

to the best advantage. In Commerce, an 

agreement entered Into between an Insol- 
vent debtor and bis creditor, by which the 
latter accepts a part of the debt In compen- 
sation for the whole. In Chemistry, the 

combination of different substances, from 
which results a compound substance, dif- 
fering In properties from any of Its com- 
ponent parts. Thus water Is a compound of 
hydrogen and oxygen, which are invisible 

gases. Composition of Fouoeb ; when 

two forces simultaneously act upon the 
same body, so as to set it in motion, It will 
obey neither of the forces taken separately, 
but will move along the diagonal of a 
jiarallelograni, the two adjacent sides of 
which will bo represented l)y the two forces. 
And thus, centripetal force, which tends to 
draw the earth towards the sun, combined 
with the force of projection, which is at 
right angles to it, causes the earth to re - 1 
volve in Its orbit. 

COM' POST {conipositus, compounded; 
from compono, I place together : Lat.), In ^ 
Husbandry, several sorts of soils or earths, 
and other matters, mixed together, In order 
to make a compound suitable for fertilizing 
land. 

COM'POUND (compono, I place together: 
Lat.), a term In Botany, variously applied. 
Tints, a compound /Zouar consists of several 
distinct florets, upon a common receptacle, 
surrounded by a common Involucre; a 
compound stem Is one that divides Into 
hrauches : a compound leaf consists of se- 
veral leaflets on a common petiole: a com- 
pound umbel Is one which has all Its rays 
or peduncles hearing small umbels at the 
top. Compound Interest, in Computa- 

tion, Is interest npon interest; when the 
interest of a sum is added to the prlnci- 
|ial, and then Itself hears Interest. — Com- 

POUND Quantities, in Algebra, are such 
as are joined ])y the signs ^-^and - (pitta 
and minus), and exprt ssed by more letters 
than one, or by the same letters unequally 
repeated : thus, a+b- c, and oft— 6, are com- 
pound quantities. — Compound, a word 
employed by Anglo-Indians to signify the 
enclosure within which their houses, ofBces, 
and onthnildings stand. Some derive the 
word from the Portuguese campainha, hut 
It may originate from the Malay campong, a 
village. 

COMPREB'8IBIT/ITY(corMpr<!«8«)i7TS,from 
comjti'imo, I siiueeze together: Lat), In 
Physics, that j)roperty In a solid or fluid of 
yielding to the pressure of another body or 
force, BO as to he brought Into a smaller 
compass. All bodies may he compressed, 
since all have pores ; hut liquids resist com - 1 
presslon with enormous force. 

CON, In Language, a Latin Inseparable 
preposition or prefix, joined toother words. 
Con and cum have the same slgnlflcatlon, 
except that cum Is used separately, and con 

In composition. In the plii*ase pro and 

con (pro and contra), for and against, con 
denotsB the negative side of a question. 

CONCATKNA'TION (concatmatio, from 
concateno, 1 link together; Lat.), a term 
chiefly used In speaking of the mutual 
dependence of second causes upon eech 
other. 

CON'CA VE GLASSES (concavve, hollow ; 
Lot.), In Optics, such a« are ground hollow : 
they are usually spherical, though they may 
be of any other figure. A concave lens 
renders rays of light divergent, or less con- 
vergent. Hence it Is used with short sight, 
which arises from the rays being brought 
to a focUR, by the crystalline lens of the 
eye, too st)on— that Is, before they reacli 
the retina. 

OONCA'VOCON'CATE (same deriv.), hol- 
low or concave on both surfaces. 

CONCA'VO-OON'VEX (concavus, hollow ; 
and convexus, arched : Lat), concave on 
one side, and convex on the other. 

CONCENTRATE (can, together with ; and 
centrum, a centre : Lot.), to brln&nearer to 

I each other ; as, to concentrate Articles of 
salt by evaporating the water that holds 
them in solution ; or to concentrate rays of 
light Into a focus. 

CONCEPTACLB (conceptaculum, a recep- 
tacle; Lat), In Botany, the cases contain- 
ing the reproductive organs of jdants, 
which, like ferns, have theirf at the hark of 
the leaves. Also, a pericarp of one valve, 
opening longitudinally on one side, and 
having the seeds loose in It. • 

CONCEPTION (same deriv.). In Logic, 
the simple apprehension or perception 
which we have of anything, without pro- 
reeding to affirm or deny anything about 

It. An act of the mind, by which we com- 
bine Individuals together, through some 
character common to tJiem all. Thus, all 
kinds of triangles resemble each other, In 
haying three sides. 

CONCERTO (harmony: Ital), In Music, 
a piece composed speclflcally for a particular 
instrument, which Is, however, at times ac- 
companied by others. — Ooncerto-guosbi, 
the grand chorus of a concert, or those 
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placses where all the sereral parts perform 
or play toother. 

CON 'OH A (konchlt a shell ; Or.), in Ana- 
tomy, the larger cavity of the external ear, 
gituated before the meatus auditorius, or 
passage into the internal ear. 

OONCHIF'EHA (konchi, a shell ; and 
phero, 1 bear: Or.), a class of molluscs, liv- 
ing In bivalve sheila. They are divided into 
two sections, those with and those without 
siphonal tabes for respiration. The cockle 
is an example of the first, the oyster and 
scailop of the second section. 

OON'CHOID (konchf, a shell ; and eidos, 
form: Or.), in Geometry, the name of a 
curve invented by Nichoinedes, for the so- 
lution of two celebrated geometrical pro- 
blems, ‘ the duplication of the cube,’ and 
' the trlsectlon of an angle.’ Sir Isaac 
Newton observes that he prefers it before 
other curves, or even the conic sections, 
in the construction of cubic and biquadratic 
equations, on acoonnt of its simplicity. 

CONOHOID'AL (same deriv.), in Mlnera- 
l<^gyi a term applied to the fracture when 
tliere is a convex elevation and a concave 
depression, like the valve of a shell-fish. 

OONCHOL'OGY (koncM, a shell; and 
logos, a discourse : Or.), is to be considered 
as a branch of the science of Malacology, 
or the study of the Mollusca, one of the 
great subdivisions of the animal kingdom. 
Conchology has reference only to the struc- 
ture and shape of t]j)e shells with which the 
liodles of many mollusca, but not all, are 
protected. The study of the animals be- 
longs to the malacologlst. Carbonate of 
lime is the basis of shell, with a small 
quantity of animal matter, it is secreted 
by the mantle of the animal, and added 
layer by layer to that which has been al- 
ready formed. Shells vary In texture, some 
being porcellanous, others nacreous or 
pearly, whilst fibrous, horny, and glassy 
structures may be seen in others. In some 
shells there are two layers, the outer one 
composed of solid prismatic cells, some- 
times rcKembling minute crystals placed 
side by ^de, and the inner one a nacreous 
layer, winch, in certain largo shells, yields 
the mother of pearl of commerce. The 
lustre which Is peculiar to mother of pearl 
has been found to arise from the undula- 
tions of an extremely thin membrane, 
which alternates with layers of carbonate 
of lime. In a few cases the shell Is in- 
ternal ; in the*^eat majority it is external. 
Of the shell-bearing mollusca, three-fourths 
have only one shell, that is, are univalve. 
Another large section havje two shells, and 
are therefore termed bivalves. A few have 
more pieces, and the chitons, which are 
very unlike other shell-bearing mollusca, 
have as many as eight. Shells are usually 
covered with a skin, epidermis, or perios- 
tracum, sometimes very thin, at others 
thick; whilst occasionally it is covered 
with hair. As to the UvirALTlBS, the shells 
are usually spiral, but sometimes conicjil, 
like the limpet’s, or tubular. The cavity is 
always a single chamber, except amongst 
the nautili, when it is camerated, that is, 
divided into several chambers, and the 
mouth is frequently closed when the animal 
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has withdrawn into its shell, by a homy or 
calcareous plate, called the operculum. The 
upper part of the shell is the spire, and ibo 
point of this the apex. The whorls twi:-; 
round a central axis, or columella, which is 
sometimes open or hollow, when the shell 
is said to be perforated, the hollow Itself 
being termed the umbilicus. The mouth of 
the shell is tenned the ajierture, and this Is 
often produced into a canal below, whilst 
the margin, with its outer and inner, or 
columellar lips, is styled thepmUtome. In 
some shells, the apex Is broken off, and then 
the shell is styled decollated. Bivalvks 
are either equivalve, when the two valves 
are of the same size and shape, or inequi- 
valve, the latter being the case when one of 
the valves adheres to a foreign substance. 
Most bivalves are inequilateral, that is, one 
side is shorter than the other side. The 
beak, or umbo, near tlie hinge, is the apex 
or point from which the valve begins to 
grow. The umbones are either straight, 
curved, or spiral; and sometimes one valve 
is spiral and the other flat. The surface of 
the valves is often marked with ridges 
which radiate from the beaks to the mar- 
gin; or with concentric ridges, which n*- 
present the stages of growth. In front of 1 
the beaks there is an oval space, called the 
lunule. The valves are fastened together 
by an elastic ligament, which causes them 
to open when the adductor muscles inside 
the shell relax. The hinge isfurnlshed with 
teeth, which differ in shape and number, 
and afford characters for distinguishing 
genera. The teeth on one side fit Into pits 
on the other. The teeth placed Immediately 
under the umbo are called hinge or car- 
dinal teeth : those to the side are termed 
lateral. Looking at the interior of the 
valves, there is usually to be seen eitljer a 
single rounded depression (when the shell 
Is termed monomyary), or two such depres- 
sions, when it is termed dimyary. These 
are the sites of the attachments of the ad- 
ductor muscles. There is also to be seen a 
llne.which more or loss follows the direction 
of the margin of the shell. This is the pallial 
line, and is produced by the margin of the 
mantle. When the animal possesses retrac- 
tile siphons, this pallial line usually makes 
a bend inwards, which bend is termed the 
pallial sinus. In describing a shell. It must 
be understood that the anterior or front 
side is that to which the beaks turn, whilst 
the ligament is on the posterior side. When 
the shell is placed with the hinge down- 
wards, the beaks being turned towards the 
observer, and the ligament therefore away 
from him, the valve on his left hand is the 
left valve, and the other the right valve. 

CONOHOM'ETER {konchi, » sheU ; and 
metron, a measure t Or.), an instrument for 
measuring shells. 

OON'CLAVE (conclavium, literally shut 
up with one key : from con, together with ; 
and Claris, a key : Lat), the place in which 
the cardinals of the Romish church meet 
for the election of a pope : also the assembly 
of cardinals. The latter are looked up in 
separate apartments, and meet once a day 
in the chapel of the pontifical palace in 
which they are assembled, where their 
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votcH, given on a Blip of paper, are exa- 1 
mined. This continues until two-thirds of 
the votes are In favour of one person. [See 
Apobatiok.] The ambassado rs of France, 
Austria, and Spain, have a right, on the 
part of their respective courts, to put In a 
veto against the election of one cardinal. 

OONCJOOTION {coneoctio, from concoquo^ 

I digest : iMt.), In Medicine, the process by 
which food Is turned Into chyle, or other- 
i wise prepared to nourish the body. 

! OON'OORD (Concordia, from concora, har- 
monious : Lot,), in Music, the union of two 
or more sounds pleasing to the ear. The 
words concord and harmony are. In fact, 
the same thing, though custom has applied 
them somewhat differently. In Gram- 

mar, that part of syntax which treats of 

the agreement of words In a sentence. 

In Law, an agreement between the parties 
In a fine, made by leave of the court. 

OONCOR'DANCB (conctirdo, I harmonize 
with : Lai.), a dictionary of the Bible, In 
which the leading words used in scripture 
are arranged alphabetically, and reference 
Is made to the various places In which they 
occur; that the student may determhie the 
meaning of any passage, by collating It with 
another. The first Concordance was com- 
piled In 1262. The best English Concordance 
Is that of Cmden, published In 1737. 

OONCOR'DAT (coii^ordo, I agree with : 

) Lat), a treaty or public act of agreement 
between the pope and any prince, relative 
to ecclesiastic matters. 

OOR'CRETE (concretua, grown together: 
Lot.). In Logic, a ccni Crete term expresses the 
notion derived from the view taken of any 
object, with reference to, or as in conjuno- 
, tlon with, that which furnished the no- 
' tlon; — thus, foolish, or fool. When the 
' notion Is expressed without any such refer- 

' enoe. It Is an abstract term thus, folly. 

I A builder’s term for a mixture of mortar 
I and gravel, frequently employed on laying 
' the foundation of a building, 
j oONORE'TIONS(c<mcretjVi,from concresco, 

I grow along with ; Lai.), Morbid, In ani- 
mal economy, hard substances that occar 
sionally make their appearance in different 
parts of the body, as well in the solids as In 
those cavities destined to contain fluids : in 
the former, they are denominated ossifleor 
tiona ; In the latter, culculi, 

OONOUS'SION OF THE BRAIN (roncutio, 

I BhaXe ; LaL), In Surgery, an Injury sus- 
tained by the brain, in consequence of 
sudden and violent pressure upon It. The 
effect is generally termed a atunning. It 
must be watched with great care; since the 
patient may seem to recover from the In- 
sensibility, &c., while dangerous inflam- 
mation Is going on, ! 

OONDENSA'TION (condemaaiio, from con- 
dmao, I press close together : Lot.), the act 
by which a body Is rendered more dense, 
compact, and heavy. Hence condensation 
stands opposed to rartfacHon, The term is 
generally applied to the conversion of va- 
pour Into a fluid. 

OONDEN'SER (condenso, I press close to- 
gether: Lot.), a pneumatic machine by 
which a volume of air may be reduced Into 
ft much smaller space. It is like an air 
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pump, except that the valves are reverse^ 
opening inioarda instead of otUwarda ; and 
Is used to force a large quantltj*t)f air Into 
I a given space.— Also, that part of a steam 
engine to which the steam passes from the 
cylinder, and where It is reduced to the 
liquid state by cold water. 

CONDITION (conditio: Lai.), In Law, a 
restraint annexed to a thing, so that by 
non-performance, the party shall receive 
loss, and by the performance, advantage. It 
Is most generally used to signify a term, on 
which a gnint is made. Conditions are pre- 
cedent when anything Is obtained by per- 
formance of them : aubseqnent, when they 
are not to be performed until after acquisi- 
tion. If the breach of a condition can be 
compensated for, the party breaking it will 
generally be relieved from the consequences 
In equity, — Coxditional Proposttion, 
In Logic, that which asserts the dependence 
of one categorical proposition on another. 
Thus, ‘ If the child falls. It will be hurt.’ 
The proposition from which the other re- 
sults is the antecedent: the result Is the 

consequent. CONDITIONAL SVLLOOISM, a 

syllogism, In which the reasoning depends 
on a conditional proposition. It Is of two 
kinds, constructive and destructive. ‘ If A 
Is equal to B, 0 Is equal to D, but A Is 
equal to b, therefore o Is equal to d,’ Is con- 
structive. ‘ If A Is equal to b, o Is equal to d, 
but A Is not equal to b, therefore o is not 
equal to d,’ Is destructive. 

CON'DOR, a very larj^e kind of vulture, 
(the Sarcoramphus gryphua of ornitholo- 
gists), the size of which, however, was 
greatly exaggerated by the earlier writers. 
It is about four feet in length, and the 
eximtuied wings measure about nine feet. 
The condor selects its breeding place at a 
height of more than lo.ooo feet on the 
Andes. It feeds chiefly on dead carcases ; 
but two will occasionally unite In over- 
powering and bearing away even large 
animals. 

CONDOTTIE'RT (Ital.). These were men 
who. In the middle ages, raised corps of 
soldiers at their own expense, and then 
entered the service of some frince or 
government. Such soldiers of fortune 
were turbulent and rapacious, and fre- 
quently robbed their employers. An Eng- 
lishman, Sir John Hawkwood, who died at 
Florence In 1393, was one of the last. 

CONDUCTOR (Lat., from conduco, 1 
lead). In Electrical experiipents, a body 
capable of transmitting the electric fluid. 
It Is called also a nan-el«ctric; for, unless in- 
sulated, It will not exhibit electrical exrlte- 
meiit, the electricity being carried off along 
It as fast as It is communicated to or excited 
I upon It. The metals are the best conduc- 
tors ; resinous substances are very bad ones. 
Bodies Incapable of transmitting electricity 
are called non-condttetora ; and, because 
electricity may l>e communicated to or ex- 
cited upon them, without artificial insu- 
lation, they are termed eleetriea. There 
Is no body a perfect conductor, or a perfect 
non-cx>nductor. Tbe non-conducting power 
depends very much on the extent or non- 
conducting surface. Lightning Con- 

DUOTOB, a pointed metallic rod fixed to tht 
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iipp«r parts oi bulldlngrs to secure them 
from the effects of lightning. It Is con- 
nected wltfti the earth, or, what Is better, 
the nearest water, by a good conductor, 
which is Bufflcfontly thick not to be melted 
In transmitting the electricity ; and which 
where attached to the wall. Is Insulated by 
non-conductors, so that the electricity may 
not be diverted to the building. Instead of 
passing harmlessly away. 

OON^DUIT {Pr.), a subterraneous or con- 
cealed aqueduct. The ancient Romans ex- 
celled^n them, and formed the lower parts, 
through which the water ran, with a ce- 
ment of such an excellent quality, that it 
has become as hard as the stone itself 
which It was employed to Join. Con- 

duits, in modern times, are generally pipes 
of wood, iron, or pottery, for conveying the 
water from the main spring, or reservoirs, 
to the different places where it is required. 

CONDU'PLICATE {condtiplico, I double 
together : Lat.), in Botany, a leaf is said to 
be condupllcate when It is folded laterally 
In the bud, like an oak leaf. The term is 
also applied to the embryo In a section of 
c~uclferou8 plants, where the cotyledons 
are bent and the radicle is enclosed between 
their folds. 

CON'DYLB (kondtdos, a knuckle ; (7r.), in 
Surgery, a rounded protuberance on the end 
of a bone ; a knuckle. 

CON'DYLOID (kondulfls, a knuckle; and 
eidos, form : Or.), ^ Anatomy, the oondy- 
LOID PROOBSS, or Condyle, Is the posterior 
of the two protuberances which are placed 
at the upper side of the back of the under 
Jaw. By this the jaw is articulated to the 
glenoid cavity of the temporal bone. The 
anterior of the protuberances is called the 
coronold process. 

CONE {konoa: Or.), in Geometry, a solid 
figure having a circle for Its base, and its 
top terminating In a point or vertex, like a 
sugar-loaf. A right cone has its axis per- 
pendicular to Its base, and Its sides equal. 
It Is supposed to be formed by the revolu- 
tion of a right-angled plane triangle about 
one of Its perpendicular sides. Any other 
cone Is dUiqive. To find the curve surface 
of a cone, multiply half the product of the 
circumference of the base by the slant side. 
If the area of the base be added to this, the 
sum Is the whole surf.ace. Tl>o solidity of 
a cone Is ascertained by multiplying one- 
third of the product of its base by its alti- 
tude. The f'miatum of a cone is that part 
which remains after cutting off the upper 
portion by a plane parallel to the base. To 
ascertain the solidity of such a frustum add 
the squares of the diameters of the two ends 
to the product of the two diameters, and 
multiply the sum by the height and by *3618. 
^■^OoNK, in Botany, the fruit of several 
t.Tos forming the order of Cowfferca. It is 
composed of woody scales, variously shaped, 

each having a aeed at the base. In Con- 

chology, a univalve shell, some specimens 
of which bring very large prices, on account 

of their beauty and rarity. Oohb of 

Rats, in Optics, the aggregate of the rays 
which proceed from a luminous point, or 
from a single point of a luminous object, 

OORFBOnON (ecn/ectto, a composing: 


Lat.), a sweetmeat or anything proiMired 
with sugar. It also signifies a liquid or soft 
electuary, of which there are various sorts 

CONFBD'BRACY {confoederatio. an agree 
ment ; Lat.), in Law, a combination of two 
or more persons to do some dajuage or 
Injurj' to another, or to commit some un- 
lawful act. In Politics, the alliance of In- 

dependent states, for some common object. 

OONFERVA'CM.d?, a large division of Ai- 
g:e, principally microscopical plants, which 
abound wherever there is water or damp sir. 
They are composed of articulated threads, 
and are usually of a green colour. What has 
been called ‘meteoric paper’ consists of a 
matted sheet of some species formed on the 
surface of a pool which afterwards dries up. 
Closely allied plants sometimes occur in the 
sea, in such abundance that they di8c«)Iour 
it. These are of a red colour, and sailors have 
given the name of sea-sawdust to them. 
The Red sea is supposed to acquire its 
name from the tinge communicated to it 
by such plants. The word Conferva comes 
from confervere, to boll, from the bubbles 
given off by the plants. 

CONFKS'SION (confCHsio, from confiteor. I 
acknowledge: Lat.), in a Legal sense, the 
acknowledgment of something prejudicial 

to the person making the declaration. 

In Theology, a public declaration of one’s 
faith, or the faith of a public body. Also a 
part of the Liturgy, in which an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt Is made by the whole congre- 
gation. Among the Jews, It was a custom, 
on the annual feast of expiation, for the 
high-priest to make confession of sins to 

God in the name of the whole i>eople. 

Aubiculab OoNFBRSiON, a private confes- 
sion or acknowledgment of sins, made by 
each individual in the Romish and Greek 
churches to the priest, [See Auricular 

CONKBSSION.] 

CONFESSION OP FAITH, a formulary, 
detailiug the opinions held by a religious 
community. The Apostles’, Atbanasian, 
and Nicene creeds, are the most ancient of 
such formularies. In addition to these, 
Roman Catholics refer to the decrees and 
catechism of the Council of Trent, and the 
creed of Pius IV., as of primary authority, 
to the rule of faith of Verronlas, and the 
exposition of Bossuet, &c., as of secondary. 
The symbol of Moglla Is the most authentic 
exposition of the doctrines of the Greek 
Church. The 39 Articles, the 8 articles of 
the 36th canon, the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the Homilies, are authorized state- 
ments of the doctrines of the Church of 
England. The confession of Augsburg, 
the articles of Smalcald, Luther’s great 
and little oatechisras, and the ‘form of 
concord,’ detail the doctrines of the Lu- 
theran church. The confession of the 
Westminster assembly is the formula ot 
the Scottish church, last drawn up. 

OONPEB'SOIt (Lot., from confiteor, I ac- 
knowledge), in Church History, one who 
has proclaimed his faith in difficult and 
trying circumstances, without his zeal hav- 
ing been tested to the extent of martyrdom. 

In the Roman Catholic church, a priest, 

who hears confessions, and is empowered 
to grant absolution to those who confess. 
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The person whose confession he hears fa placing It fonr and a half centuries, others 
ealled his penitent; and the seat, or cell. In three and a half centuries bel|pre our era. 
which he sits to hear confessions Is called His writings, which form nlneVorks, have 
the conf»88i<maL become the sacred books of the Chinese. 

CONFIGURATION (configuraMOt from Thej inculcate the duty of entire submls* 
configuro, I fashion after : LaL), In Astro- slon of children to parents. As a ruler 
logy, the aspects of the planets at a certain stands In the relation of a father to bis 
time. The astrologers pretended that the subjects, the doctrine of submission has 
stars. In a given configuration, aided or op- been extended from families to the nation, 
posed each other In their influence on the and hence the memory of Oonfuclns has nl- 
destiules of individuals. ways been revered by the emperors. He 

CONFIRMATION ieofniWmaUot from con- laid down the excellent rule that we ouglit 
/Irmo, I strengthen ; the act or cere- to treat others as we would have tfhem to 
niony In the Christian church of the laying treat us. That he leaned towards predcstl- 
ou of hands, by which baptized persons are nation, and the predli-tlon of events, is not 
confirmed In their baptismal vows. The wonderfuL He thought that the human 
ceremony is performed by the bishop ; and body is composed of two principles, one of 
the antiquity of It Is, by all ancient writers, which, at the period of their separation, 

; carried as high as the apostles, upon whose descends Into the earth, the other Is In- 
example and practlc.e It Is founded. In the vi8il)le, and ascends into the air. The spi- 
Romlsh church it Is considered a sacrament, litnal part of the good man is permitted to 

' OONnuMATiotr, In Law, an assurance visit its former abode on earth, or rather 

of title, by the conveyance of an estate or the hall or temple which it Is the custom of 
right in ease, from one person to another, the Chinese to erect, and wherein they per- 
l)y which a possession Is made perfect, &c. form sacred rites to the memory of their 

I COKFiBMATioK, in Rhetoric, the third ancestors. He seems not to have conceived 

part of an oration, in which the orator un- of a Deity with a personal being or form, 
dertakes to prove the truth of the proposi- He maintained that out of nothing there 
I tlon advanced in his narration. cannotposslbly be produced anything ; that 

I CONFISCATION {conflacatio, from ctm- material bodies must have existed from all 
ft-aeo, I seize for the public treasury : Lai.'), eternity ; that the cause or principle «)f 
! InLaw, the condemnation and adjudication things must have had a co-existence with 
of goods or effects to the public treasury. the things themselves ; that therefore this 
I OON'FLUENT {contluena, flowing Into; cause la also eternal, IniPnite, indestructible. 
Lot,'), In Botany, a term for parts tliat have without limits, omnipotent and omuipre- 
i grown together, so that the line of junction sent. Since the time of Confucius, the 
! is not vislbla — In Anatomy, two bones Buddhist religion has entered China, and 
are said to be confluent, when, having been brought wltli it idols and Images, objects 
originally separate, they have become always needed to flx the attention and ex- 

blended together. In Medlca.1 Science, cite the devotion of the mass of the people. 

running together, and spreading over a COK'GE (conper, to take leave of : Ft.), in 
large surface of the l>ody, as the conjliiant Architecture, the small curvature at each 
sraall-pox. end of the shaft, termed also the apophpge 

CONFORM'ABLE, in Geology, a term ap- {apofugo, I fly away : 6r.). When the conge 
piled to a stratum that lies upon another Is In the form of a quarter round, or ecftWTts, 
parallel wise, if a stratum lies upon the it Is called a atoelling congi; but when In 
edges of the strata below, It Is said to be the form of a cavetto, a hollow congi. 

, unoonformable. TJnconforralty shows that OONGB' D’BLIRE (FV.l, In EccleslastlcAl 
I the lower strata had been disturbed, and affairs, the king’s permission to a dean and 
: probably denuded, before the upper stratum chapter, in tlie ti me of a vacancy, To choose a 
j had been deposited. bishop. It is a mere matterof forin, for the 

I CONFORMATION {con/ormaHo, from person named in the writ must be chosen. 

conformo, I put together : Lot), the par- CONGELATION (congelaMo, a freezing : 
: ticnlar texture or structure of a body, or Lat), such a change produced by cold In a 
I disposition of the parts which compose it. fluid body, that it quits its liquid state and 
MAL-00HV01UIATI05, ot MaJformoiion, becomes a solid. 

in Anatomy, denotes some defect In the OON'GBR {Lat.), a voraclftus marine eel. 
first rudiments, by which a person Is born the Conger vulgaris of naturalists. It has 
either crooked, or with some part of the been taken on the Cornish coast, more thau 
body unduly proportioned, &c. ten feet long, and weighing 1.30 lbs. ' 

OONFOR'MIST (con/ormis, similar : Lat), OONGB’RIES {Lot), a cuUeotion of several 

m Ecclesiastical concerns, one that con- particles or bodies united into one mass or 
forms to the Established Church ; the sece- aggregate. 

ders or dissenters from which are called CONGESTION {congero, I accumulate : 
NoTtreon/ormiafa. Lai,), In Medicine, an unnatural accumu- 

CONFU'OICS, DOCTRINES OF. These lation of blood In the capillary vessels, or 
relate to morals and politics, and are the any part of the sangninlferous system. Oon- 
fuundation of the ethics and system of go- gestion of the brain, liver, or lungs. Is often 
verument of the Chinese, who have built the effect of fevers, though usually conse- 
Innumerable temples to him, where they do quent on a previous morbid state of these 
him service. The philosopher’s real name organs. 

was Roong^foo-iae, which has been Latl- CONGLOMTBRATH {eonglomero, I heap 
nleed Into Its present form by Suropeans. together : Lat), In Botany, an epithet for 
The date of his Wrth la uncertain, some flowers growing on a branching p^nncle or 
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foot-«t&lk, upon ihort pedicles closely com- 
pacted together. In Mineralogy, a sort 

of puddlng%tone composed of pebbles of 
quarts, flint, sillclous slate, &c.. cemented 

together. OokoItOHBBATb Oland, in 

Anatomy, a gland composed of many smaller 
glands, whose excretory ducts unite in a 
common one, as the salivary glands. 

OONGREQATIONALISTS (conprepotio, an 
association ; Znl), in Church History, a 
sect of Protestants who reject all church 
government, except that of a single congre- 
gation^wbicb, they maintain, has the right 
to choose its own pastor and govern Itself. 
They have been called Brawnists, from their 
founder : and, latterly, Tndependente. They 
believe in the Trinity, predestination, totai 
depravity, particular redemption, effectual 
grace, and final perseverance. 

OON'GRBSS {conffTMsio, from congredio, I 
meet ; Lat.), an assembly of envoys, com- 
missioners, deputies, &c., from different 
courts, who meet to concert measures for 
their common good, or to adjust their 
mutual concerns. Having exchanged their 
credentials, the envoys of the different 
powers carry on their negotiations directly 
with each other, or by the intervention of 
a mediator, either in a common hall, or at 
I their own residences, by turns, or, if there 
I is a mediator, in his residence. These ne- 
i' gotlations are continued, either by writing 
or by verbal communication, until the com- 
missioners can agree upon a treaty, or until 
one of the powers Sissolvea the congress 
by recalling its minister. — C ohorbss of 
THB Ubitbd States of Ambrioa. The 
assembly of senators and representatives of 
the several states of North America, form- 
ing the legislature of the United Slates, is 
designated, in the constitution of the gene- 
ral government by this title. It consists 
of a senate and a house of representatives, 
each constitutingadlstlnctand independent 
branch.— The hottae of r^reamtative^* is 
chosen every two years, by the people of the 
several states ; and the voters and electors 
are required to have the same qualifications 
I as are requisite for choosing the members of 
I the most •lumerous branch of the legis- 
lature of the state In which they vtJte. 

I Bach state, however small its population, 
I is entitled to at least one representative; 
but upon the whole population there cannot 
be more than one for every 30,000 persons, 
and the number of representatives appor- 
tioned to each •state is altered every ten 
years. No person can be a representative 
who has not attained the age of twenty- 
five year^ and been seven years a citizen 
of the united States, and who is not, 
when elected, an inhabitant of that state 
In which he hhs been chosen. No other 
qualifications are required.— Tlie amaU la 
composed of two senators from each state, 
who are chosen by the legislature of the 
state lor six years; and are divided into 
three classes, so that one-third of them is, 
or may be, changed by a new election every 
second year. No person can be a senator 
who Is not thirty years of age, and has not 
been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and is not, when elected, an In- 
lutbitant of the state for which he is chosen. 
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The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives 
are appointed by the state legislatures. 
Each house determines the rules of its own 
proceedings, and has power to punish its 
members for disorderly conduct. Neither 
house, during the session of congress, can, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn 
more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two houses shall he 
sitting. The senators and representatives 
are entitled to rec-t‘lve a compensation, pro- 
vided by law, for their services, from the 
treasury. They are also privileged from 
arrests, except In cases of treason, felony, 
or breaches of the peace, during their a^ 
tendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning 
from it. 

OON'GRBVB ROOK'ET, so named from 
its Inventor, Sir W, Congreve, a formi- 
dable weapon of destruction, consisting of a 
tubular cAse of copper or Iron, filled with 
combustibles, which is Impelled against the 
hostile ranks of an army, or the walls of a 
fortress. Congreve rockets were first used 
in the attack on Boulogne in 1806. Carcaaa 
rocketa, as those for bombardment are 
called, are armed with strong Iron conical 
beads, pierced with holes, and containing 
a substance as hard and solid as Iron itself, 
which, when once Inflamed, is inextinguish- 
able, and scatters its burning particles In 
every direction. When this substance Is 
consumed, the ball explodes like a grenade. 
The rocket is projected horizontally, and 
whizzes loudly as it files through the air 
Congreve rockets were at first considered a 
most important invention, but experience 
lias shown tha{ in the field they are niuch 
less efficient than the common artillery, an'^ 
in sieges do less Injury tlian red-hot sho' 
and bombs. 

CON'IC SECTIONS, In Geometry, sucli 
curved lines as arc produced by the inter 
section of a plane and a cone. The different 
])03itlons of an Intersecting plane give rise 
to five different figures or sections, viz. 
tlie triangle, formed by a plane passing 
through the vertex ; the parabola, by a 
plane passing through oue side, and parallel 
to a plane touching the other ; the hyperbola, 
by a plane passing through one side, but 
not parallel with a plane touching tlie 
opposite side ; the circle, by a plane iiassing 
through both sides and cutting off a right 
cone containing the vertex ; and the ellipse, 
by a plane passing through both sides 
obliquely. The parabola, hyperbola, and 
ellipse, are the only curves which are pecu- 
liarly conic sections. 

CONIF'BRiE (conus, a cone ; and fero, I 
bear: Lot.), in Botany, a natural order of 
trees and shrubs which are found In almost 
every part of the globe. They are most 
Important to mankind for their resins, 
among which are turpentine, pitch, Canada 
balsam, Ac. ; and for their timber, under 
the names of fir, pine, deal, cedar, Ac. The 
fruit usually forms what is termed a cone, 
a more or less ovoid mass of scales, at the 
base of each of which are one or two seeds. 
The ovule has no covering, but receives 
the fertilising pollen through the foramen, 
M 
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Hence they have been placed in a class 
called Gymnogens (gumnos^ naked : Or,). 
In the genera of Plnus, Abies, Larix, and 
Oedms, the leaves are long and slender, 
whence the Germans term the species 
needle-trees. But in other genera the 
leaves are broad. Borne of the loftiest trees 
in the world belong to this order; the Wel- 
llngtonlaof Oalifomla, and the Douglas and 
Lambert Pines of North America, are nmre 
than »00 feet high. The beautiful Norfolk 
Island Pine, the Huon Pine of Tasmania, 
and the Oowbib Pine of New Zealand, are 
also lofty trees. On the other hand, there 
are some Dacrydia in New Zealand no larger 
than mosses. To this order belong the 
various species of Cbdab, Jdkipbb, Cy- 
PKB88, Larch, Putb, and Pie. Tlie great 
bulk of the vegetable remains found fossi- 
lised in the state of cxial consists apjiareutly 
of extinct coniferous trees. 

CONl'UM (IcOneion, from kSnao, I whirl 
about : Gr., on account of its intoxicating 
effects). In Botany, a genus of plants, nat. 
ord. nnibelliferce, including the common 
Hemlock, C. niaculatum, a poisonous plant, 
from which an alkaloid, conui, or canine, 
used In medicine, is obtained, 

CON'JUGAL RIGHTS (cetynflralis, belong- 
ing to marriage : LaL). The restitution of 
conjugal riglits is a species of inatrimouial 
suit, which may he brought either by the 
wife or hu.sband against tlie party who Is 
living In a state of separation. 

CON'JUGATE (conjuyo, I join together: 
Lat). OONJCOATK AX18, in Geometry, that 

which crosses another axis. Conjugate 

Diameter, the shortest axis of an ellipsis. 

OONJUOATK Hypeubouab, h/perbolas 

having the same axis, but In contrary 
order. 

CONJUGA'TION ((Wjjufl'atin, a combining: 
Lat), in Anatomy, Is applied to a pair of 
nerves, arising together, aud serving the 

j same operation, sensation, or motion. 

I OOEJUGATION, in Grammar, the distribu- 
tion of the several Inflections or variations 
of a verb, In their different voices, moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons. 

CONJUNC'TION {canjunctio, from con- 
jungo, I join together: Lot.), in Astronomy, 
the meeting of two or more stars nr planets 
in the same point of the heavens. It is 
either true or apparent. True conjunction 
Is when a right line, drawn from the centre 
of the earth through the centre of one of 
the bodies, would pass through that of the 
other. Apparent conjunction is when a line 
from the centre of the eartlj would not 
pass through the centres of both bodies. The 
moon is in conjunction with the sun wlicn 
they meet in the same point of the ecliptic, 
which happens every month ; and eclipses 
of the sun are always occasioned by the 
conjunction of the sun and moon. In or near 
the nodes of the ecliptic. — Conjunotion, 
In Grammar, an indeclinable word, or par- 
ticle, which serves to join words and sen- 
tences together. 

OON'NATE {connahie, born at the same 
time : Lot.), in Botany, an epithet for leaves, 
which are united at their bases, as In the 
garden honeysuckle. In Anatomy, the 


of the common fibrous or oartllagiuoua 
bases of two bones proceeds frem one point 
or centre, and so converts such bases into 
one bone. 

CONNI'VENT {eemniveo, I wink : Lot.), in 
Botany, a term applied to the divisions of 

a calyx when they arch inwards. Oowwi- 

VKNT Valves, In Anatomy, a term applied 
to the valvular folds of the lining mem- 
brane of canals, which are so disposed as 
to retard, while at the same time they per- 
mit (Connive at), the passage of the contents 
of such canals. 

CONNOISSBU'R (JV., from connattre, to 
know), a critical Judge or master of any art, 
particularly of painting, sculpture, and the 
bslles lettres. 

CO'NOID (konoa, a cone ; and eidoa, form ; 
Or.), in Geometry, a solid formed by the re- 
volution of a conic section about Its axis. 
— In Anatomy, a gland found In the third 
ventricle of the brain, called the pineal 
gland from its lesemblance to a cone or 
pine-apple. 

CON'QDEST (conquSte : Fr.), the right over 
property or territory acquired in war. It 
presupposes a just war, and Is generally ad- 
mitted as a part of the law of nations. Con- 
quest may respect either persons or things : 
it may apply to a whole nation, or to a single 
town or province; aud it may be temporary 
or permanent. Where persons are not 
found in arms, hut are included as inhabit- 
ants of a town or province which has sur- 
rendered, they are treated generally as sub- 
jects. The original allegiance to their own 
government is suspended, and they come 
under an Implied obligation to the con- 
queror, to submit to bis orders, and to 
demean themselves, for the time, as faithful 
subjects. Uuder such circumstances, the 
conqueror generally leaves them in posses- 
sion of their property, and punishes them 
only for rebellious or traitorous conduct. 

It Is not usual, in modem times, to change 
the fundamental laws of a conquered 
country ; hut the sovereign power of the 
conqueror so to do is conceded by the law of 
nations. ® 

CONSANGUIN'ITY (conaangtiinitaa ;from 
consangutneua, related by blood ; Lot.), the 
relation which subsists between persons 
who are sprung from the same stock or 
common ancestor, In distinction from affi- 
nity, or relation by marriage. It terminates 
in the sixth or seventh degree, except in 
the succession to the crown, in which case 
it is continued to infinity. 

CON'SOKl I’T (Lot., from conacribo, I write 
together). In Roman Antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to the senators of Rome. The 
number of senators was Increased to 800 
when the Lucerea were Incorporated with 
the Roman people, as a third tribe. Sulla 
increased their number to 500 or 600 : Julius 
Caesar to 900; and it afterwards became 
1000, but was subsequently reduced to 600. 
— Conscript, In the French armies, an | 
enrolled soldier or recruit. 

CONSCRIPTION (conscriptio, from iame), 
the enlisting those Inhabitants of a country 
who are capable of bearing arms, by a com 
pulsory levy, at the pleasure of the govern- 
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ment The term Is derived from the military simples, as nearly as possible In their na< ' 
constitution of ancient Romo. Under the tural fresh state. 

consulship, all persons capable of bearing CONSIDERA'TION (considercUio : Lot,), 
arms were obliged, under penalty of losing In Law, the material cause or ground of a 
their fortune and liberty, to assemble in contract, without which the party contract- 
the Campus Martius, or near the capltol, ing would not be bound. A consideration 
where the consuls, seated In their curule Is either express or Implied : express, when 
chairs, made the levy, by the assistance of the thing to be given or done is specified; 
the legionary tribunes. The consuls or- implied, when no specific consideration Is 
dered such as they pleased to be called out agreed upon, but justice requires It, and 
of each tribe, and every one was obliged to the law implies it : as when a man labours 
answer to his name, after which as many for another, without stipulating for wages, 

were clsjseu as were wanted. France, In the law Infers that he shall receive a reason- 

the beginning of the revolution, declared Bible consideration. Also, a consideration is 
it the duty and honour of all citizens tt) either valuable, that is, for money, or an 
serve in the army of their country. Every equivalent, or oi natural affection, cextnlvi 
French citizen was born a soldier, and ob- degrees of relationship being a considerar 
Uged to servo In the army from sixteen to tion for a gift. 

forty years of age ; from forty to sixty he CONSl'GNMENT OF GOODS (consignatio, 
i>elonged to the national guard. Every a document: LaL), in Commerce, the de- 
year the young men of the military age livering or making them over to another: 
were assembled, and distributed in the thus, goods are said to be consigned to a 
different military divisions: and it was factor when they are sent to him for sale, 
decided by lot who, among the alile-bodled &c. Ho who consigns the goods Is called 
men of suitable age, should take arms, the consignor, and the person to whom they 
Thus It was that ihuso prodigious masses are sent Is called the consignee. 
were so quickly raised, and sent to the field CONSISTO'RIUM i^Lat., from consisto, I 

of slaughter. abide). In Antiquity, a council-house, or 

CONSECRATION {consecratio, from C(yn- place of audience, 
secro, I dedicate ; Lat.), the act of devoting i CONSISTORT COURT, theplace In which 
and dedicating anything to the 8er\ice and a court is held by the bishop or his clian- 
worshlp of God Conabcration was also cellor. 

a religious rite among the Romans, by CON'SOLE (Fr.), In Architecture, a spe- 
which they set any person or thing apart cles of bracket; or an ornament cut upon 
for sacred purposes, Is their blgli-prlests ; tbs key of an arch, which has a projection, 
or made It sacred, or a fit object of divine Sometimes It serves to support cornices, 
worship, as the emperttrs, their wives, or figures, busts, and vases. Consoles are ^so 
children, who were in this manner enrolled called Ancones. 

among their gods. This was sometimes CONSOLIDATION {consol idatio, from 
called apothsoaia, hut on medals It is distill- consolido, I make firm: Lat.), in the Civil 
gulshed by the word consecratio, with an Law, the uniting the possession or profit 
altar, or some other sacred symbol. of land with the property, and vice veered. 

CONSEGTARY {consectarius, that which In the Ecclesiastical Law, It is the uniting 
follows logically : Lat.), in Geometry, some two benefices into one by assent of tlie 

consequent truth obtained from a demon- ordinary, patron, and Incumbent. CON- 

Btratlon. ROniPATiON, in Surgery, the action of unlt- 

CON'SBQUENCE {conseque7itia„lrom con- ing broken bones, or the lips of a wound, 
seqaens, coming In order: Lat.), that whicli by means of applications, 
follows as an Inference of truth and reason, CON'SOLS, funds funned by the consoli- 
from admiiEed premises or arguments. dation (of which word it Is an abbreviation) 
CONSERVATOR (a defender, from can- of different annuities, portions of the pul>- 
servo, 1 preserve; i/at.), an officer appointed lie debt of Great Britain, which had been 
for the security and preservation of the severally formed. [See Funds.] 
privileges of some cities, corporations, and CON'SON ANT {consonans, from consono, I 

C/ommunitles, or for the protection of some sound at the same time : Lot.), a letter so 
places. The ancient office of conservator of named because It requires to be sounded 
the peace is no^ performed by all judges i in connection with a vowel. Some con- 
and magistrates, but particularly by I sonants have no sound without being 

of the peace. milted with a vowel, and others have a very 

COJiJEER'VATOllT (same deriv.),& term Imperfect sound: hence some are called 
sometimes used for a greenhouse. It is, mutes, and others semi-vowels. 
properly, a large glazed building for exotics, CONSONANTE (harmonious: Ital.), In 

In which the plants are planted in beds and Music, an epithet for all agreeable Intervals 
borders, and not in tubs or pots, as In the CONSPIR'ACY {conspiratie,tromconsptro, 

cpmmon greenhouse. In various parts of I plot with: Lot.), a combination of men 

Italy and Prance there are musical schools for an evil purpose, or an agreement be- 
called conservatories, which are expressly tween them to commit some crime In con- 

intended for tjtie scientific cultivation of cert. In Law, tt signifies an illegal com- 

muslcal talent, and through which many pact to do something Injurious to another, 
first-rate composers, as well as vocalists, (X)N'8TABLE (comes stabuli, count of the 
have attained their proficiency. stable: Lot.), a civil officer, anciently of 

OON'SERVE (oonaervo, I preserve : Lat), great dignity ; as the Lord High Oonstable 
(n Pharmacy, a form of medicine contrived of England, and also the constables or 
to save the flowers, herbs, roots, fruits, or keepers of castles, dec. Constables of the 
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Tower, Dover Oastle, and a few other places, by custom. Constitutions are either demo 
are still appointed by the crown. It la now cratic, aristocratic, or of aralud character, 
the title of an officer under the magistrates. They are— 1. Democratic, when the funda- 
for the preservation of the peace, whose mental law guarantees to every citizen 
I duty prluclpally consists In seizing and equal rights, protection, and participation, 
1 securing persons guilty of tumultuary «)f- direct or Indirect, In the goveniment ; 
fences. There are both high constables such as the constitutions of the United 
and petty c<»n«table8 ; the former are States of America, and of some cantons of 
chosen at the court-leets of the hundred Switzerland. 8. Aristocratic, when the con- 
over which they preside, or, in default of stltutlon establishes privileged classes, as 
that, by the justices of the quarter sessions, the nobility and clergy, and entrusts the 
and are removable by the same authority government entirely to them, or allows 
that appoints them. The duties of a high them a very disproportionate shafe of It : 
constable, as far as concerns the preserva- such a constitution was that of Venice, 
tton of the peace, are now nominal. The 3. Of a mixed character, when both the 
jietty constables were formerly chosen by people and the aristocracy form Integral 
the jury of the court-leet, or. If no court and essential portions of the government ; 
was held, they were appointed by two jus- as In some monarchical constitutions, which 
tlces of the peace. At present, when any recognize the existence of a sovereign and 
are appointed, they are chosen hy tlie nobility, whose power Is modified by other 

justices at petty sessions. Special Con- branches of the state, and is of a more 

8TABLS8 are householders, or others, sworn or less popular cast. Of this kind is the 
in to act for a limited time, If the ordinary British Constitution. It assigns the 
officers are not considered sufficient, by making of laws to the sovereign and the 
two justices of the peace, to whom Infor- Houses of Lords and Commons, the sove- 
mation has been given on oath that a riot reign being at the same time the executive 

is expected, &c. The Lord High Con- power and i)er8onal representative of the 

STABLE of England had the care of the nation : the House of Lords being a court 
common peace, in deeds of arms, and of appeal from the courts of law, and the 
matters of war. His power was so great and House of Commons the originator of all 
BO Improperly used, that it was abridged by taxes and financial grants for the use of 
Richard II., and was afterwards forfeited In the executive. The crmstltiitlon of Great 
the person of Edward Staflford, Duke of Britain Is a constitution of not of 

Buckingham, In 1521. This office is now articlea ; and howe^^ frequently It may 
filled up only for some solemn occasion, have been violated by tyrants, monarchical, 
such as a coronation. The first Duke of arlstocratical, or deinocraticAl, the people 
Wellington was Lord High Constable at have always found It expedient to restore the 
the coronations of George IV., William IV., original, and from time to time they have 

and Victoria. been successful In Improving It. By the 

CONSTELLATION (consteWofle.* 7^af.), an word Constitution Is also meant a par- 
assemblage or system of several stars, tlcular law, ordinance, or regulation, made 
expressed or represented under the name by the authority of any superior; as the 
and figure of some animal or other object, cowsrttMtwriK of Justinian andhlssuccessors, 

as a bear, a ship, and the like ; whence are tlie constitutions of Clarendon, &c. 

derived those appellations which are em- Constitution, In Medicine, the tempera- 
ployed In describing the stars. Thedlvlsion ment of the whole body, arising from the 
of the heavens Into constellations Is very quality and proportion of the parts. In this 
ancient, probably coeval with astronomy seruse we speak of a robust or feeble con- 
Itself. Modern astronomers divide the stltutlon, a cold, phlegmatic, or sanguine 
whole starry firmament Into three parts, con. stltutlon, &c. • 

viz.: 1, The constellations In the zodiac; CONSTRICTOR (oonsfrnnpo, I draw toge- 
2. the constellations north of the zodiac; ther: Lat.), In Anatomy an appellation 
and 3 . the constellations south of the zodiac, given to several muscles on account of 
‘The constellations’ says Sir John Herschel, their contracting or closing some of the 
‘seem to have been almost purposely named orifices of tho body; as the constrictor la- 
and delineated to cause as much confusion biorum, a muscle which constitutes the 
and Inconvenience as possible. Innuiner- very substance of the llpsamd draws them 
able snakes twine through long and con- together; or the constrictor nasi, a muscle 
torted areas of the heavens where no arising above the dentes incisores of the 
memory can follow them ; bears, lions, and upper jaw, and terminating In the •ate of 
fishes, large and small, northern and south- the nose. 

em, confuse all nomenclature. A better CONSTRUCTION, In a general sense, the 
system of constellations might have been manner of putting together the parts of a 

a material help as an artificial memory.’ building, or of a machine, <ke. In Grara- 

[See Stabs.] mar, syntax, or the proper arrangement of 

CONSTITUENT (consHtuo, I appoint ; words In a sentence. Also, the manner of 
Lot.), In Politics, one who by his vote con- explaining the arrangement of words, or of 
stltutes or elects a member of parliament, understanding their purport. 

I OONSTrruBWTS, in Physics, the elemen- CONSUBSTANTIAL {consubstomtiaXis : 

tary or essential parts of any substance. Lot), in Theology, an epithet signifying of 
CONSTITUTION {oonstttutio, from same : the same substance : thus, In the articles of 
' Lot.), in Politics, the collective body of the the Church of England, Christ Is declared 
I fundamental laws of a slate, either con- crmsubstantial, or of one substanoe with the 
tslned In written documents or established Father. 
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CK)N8UB8TANTIA'TION (con, along with; 
and svJbsta/$tiay a suDBtance : Lat.)^ a tenet 
of the Lutheran church, the members of 
which maintain that after consecration of 
the sacramental elements, the body and 
blood of Christ are substantially present, 
together toUh the substance of the bread and 
wine. It Is termed also ImpanoHont and 
differs from transvJfetantiation, In which 
bread and wine are supposed to be changed 
into the body and blood of Christ, nothing 
but thair appearances remaining, a dogma 
of the Roman Catholic church. 

CON'StJL {Lat.), the title of the two chief 
magistrates of Rome, whose power was, in 
a certain degree, absolute, but who were 
chosen only for one year. The authority of 
the two consuls was equal ; yet the Valerian 
law gave the right of priority to the elder, 
and the Julian law to him who had tho 
greater number of children; and this one 
was generally called Consul major, or prior. 
In the first ages of the republic they were 
elected from patrlciau families : but in the 
year of Rome 388, the people obtained the 
privilege of electing one of the consuls 
from their own body, and sometimes both 

were plebeians. In French History, tho 

consuls were those to whom, after the dis- 
solution of the Directory in 1799, tiie pro- 
visional government was Intrusted. Buo- 
naparte, Cambacerds, and Lebrun W'ere 
elected as first, second, and third consul 
respectively, with •different degrees of 
authority, for ten years ; but the Influence 
of tho first becoming gradually augmented, 
tho transition to imperial dignity became 
easy to him : Indeed, he had only nomi 
nally shared his authority with his col- 
leagues, In modern usage, the name 

Consul ie given to an officer appointed to 
reside in a foreign country, to protect the 
Interests of trade, and to aid his government 
in any commercial transactions with that 
country. 

CONSULTATION {ronsultatio, from con- 
sultOfl deliberate; Lat.),H meeting for de- 
liberation : thus, of council, for the purpose 
f>t consldjiring the best way of carrying on 
a suit; of phyeicinns, to determine the 
nature of the patient's disease, and the 
cour8<! to be pursued regarding it. 

CONSUMPTION (consumpiio, from co»i- 
sumo, I waste away : Lat.), In Medicine, a 
word of very extensive signification, imply- 
ing all disorderji tliat bring decay or waste 
upon tbe constitution. But it is more par- 
ticularly applied to the disease called Phthi- 
sis jQilmonalis, a disorder seated In tlie 
lungs, attended with hectic fever, cough, 
4c. Hetice tho word consumptive is used 
to denote tlie incipient state of that disease, 
or a constitution predisposed to It. 

CONTA'GION (contagio, from contingo, I 
touch : Lat,), that subtle matter which pro- 
ceeds from a diseased person and communi- 
cates the malady to another : as in cases of 
small-pox, malignant fevers, «fec,., which are 
often communicated without contact. 

CONTEXT {contextus, connected with : 
hat.), the parts of a discourse which pre- 
cede or follow the sentence quoted ; the 
sense of a dubious passage Is often illus- 
trated by the crmteocL 


CONTINENT (oenfinso, I hold together 
Lat.), in Geography, a great extent of land, 
not disjoined or interrupted by a sea; or 
a connected tract of land of great extent, 
as the Eastern or Western continent 

CONTiNBNTAn PowxBS, those whose 

territories are situated on the continent of 
Europe. 

CONTINENTAL SYSTEM, a term given 
to a plan devised by Napoleon to exclude 
this country from all Intercourse with the 
continent of Europe ; to prevent the im- 
portation of British manufactures and com- 
merce; and thus to compel tbe English 
government to make peao« upon the terms 
prescribed by him. The history of Napo- 
leon’s continental system begins with the 
decree of Berlin of Nov. 21, 1806, by whicli 
the British islands were declared to be In a 
state of blockade : all commerce, inter- 
course, and correspondence with them 
were prohibited; every Eugllsbman found 
in France, or in any country occupied by 
French troops, was declared a prisoner of 
war; all property belonging to English- 
men was declared fair prise ; and- all trade 
In English goods was entirely prohibited. 
Great Britain immediately directed reprisals 
against tlie Berlin decree, prohibiting all 
neutral vessels from sailing from one port 
to another belonging to France or one of 
her allies, &c. Tills was met by counter- 
reprisals, and for a long time a fierce and 
most annoying system was carried on for 
the annihilation of British commerce, the 
effects of which are still felt from tlie rival 
products and manufactures on the conti- 
nent, to which tbe system gave rise. 

OONTOllTED (contortus, twisted ; Lai.), 
a term applied to twisted roots, like those 
of bistort ; and to the lestlvatlon of some 
petals, when one side of each overlaps the 
adjacent side of another. 

CONTORTION (contortio : Lat.), In Medi- 
cine, a twisting or wresting of a limb or 
member of the body out of its natural situa- 
tion ; partial dislocation. 

CONTOUR' (ccoifomo; Ital.), in Fainting, 
Sculpture, &c., tlio outline, or that line 
which defines or bounds a figure. 

CONTOURNE' (turned away ; Fr.), In He- 
raldry, an epithet for a beast standing or 
running witli his face to the sinister side. 

CON'TRABAND (contra, against ; and j 
bando, an edict : Ital.), in Commerce, is a 
term applied to such goods as are prohibited 
to be Imported or exported, either by the 
laws of a particular state, by special trea- 
ties, or by the law of nations. Contraband 
of war means sucli articles as can In any 

way aid in carrying on the contest. By 

the ancient law of Euroj)o, a ship convey- 
ing any contraband article wasllableto con- 
fiscation as well as the artiola But in tbe 
niodcru practice of the courts of admiralty 
of this and other countries, a milder rule 
has been adopted, and tho carriage of con- 
traband articles is attended only with the 
loss of freight and expenses, unless when 
the ship belongs to the owner of the con- 
traband cargo, or when the simple mis. 
conduct of convoying such a cargo has been 
connected with other aggravating ctreum 
stances. 
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OOrTTRA-BASSO (Ital.), the largest kind 
of violin, termed a double bass, 

CJONTRACT {contractus^ from contraho, I 
draw together : Xof,), a covenant or agree- 
ment between two or more persons, with a 
lawful consideration or cause which binds 
the parties to a performance. Bach party 
to a contract must be of sound mind at the 
time It was made, and, unless for neces- 
saries, of age ; and. If a woman, generally 
speaking she must be unmarried. Thecf)n- 
slderatlons are either future marriage, since 
performed ; or money, or something ca- 
pable of being estimated In money; or some 
act or omission of an act, undoubtedly ad- 
vantageous to the party In whose favour It 
was done or omitted: the act contracted 
for must not be unlawful. The agreement 
must be obtained neither by fraud nor com- 
pulsion ; and It is sometimes vitiated by 
fraudulent acta committed subsequently to 
It. When It relates to an Interest In land 
of three years' duration or more, or to goods 
of 101. value or upwards, there must be 
earnest, or delivery, or a memorandum In 
writing, signed by the parties or their 
agents. When It is an agreement as surety, 
or upon marriage, as a consideration. It 
must be In writing, the want of the latter 
being, however, supplied In equity by par- 
tial performance. 

COXTllAO'TILE FOUCK (same deriv.), 
that property or power inherent In certain 
elastic bodies, (ui account of which, after 
having been extended, they reduce them- 
selves again to their former dimensions, if 
permitted to do so. 

CONTRA C'TION {contractio, from same). In 
a general sense, the dlmluishlng the extent 

or dimensions of a body. In Surgery, the 

shrinking up of the muscles or arteries. 

In Qrainmar, the reducing two syllables 
Into one by the omission of a letter or 
syllable. 

CONTRA-INDIOA'TIOxN (co>itra, in oppo- 
sition to; and indicatio, a pointing out: 
Lat.), In Medicine, an Indication from some 
peculiar symptom or fact, that forbids tbe 
method of cure which the general tenor of 
the disease rcijulres. 

CONTRAST (controafe ; fV.),ln Painting, 
the due placing of the different parts and 
details of a figure, that they may be suit- 
ably opposed to each other. 

OONTRAVALLATION (cmifm, over 
against ; and vaUum,ararapart : Lat.), LINE 
OF, in Foriiflcation, a trench guarded with 
a parapet, thrown round a place by the be- 
siegers, to defend themselves against the 
sallies of the garrison. 

CONTRE (against : Fr.), In Heraldry, an 
epithet given to several bearings, on ac- 
count of their catting the shield contrary 
and opposite ways : thus we say oontro-bend, 
amtre-chevron, cmUr&pnle, &c. 

CONTRIBUTION {contributio, from con- 
tribuo, I contribute; Laf.), In a general 
sense, the act of giving to a common stock. 
In a Military sense, money, &c., demanded 
from a country which is In the power of an 
enemy, under various pretences, and for 
various purposes, usually fur the support 
of the army. 

CONTROLLER {omtrdleur : Fr.), or 


COMPTROLbRR, an overseer or officer ap- 
pointed to control or verify th# accounts of 
other officers. There Is a comptroller of 
the household In the royal establishment, 
who carries a white staff, and has the charge 
of checklngand examining all the expenses 
of the household. 

CONTUMACY" (contumada, stubborn- 
ness : Lot.), in Law, a refusal to appear m 
court when legally summoned, or other dis- 
obedience to its rules and orders. 

CO'NUS {kunos, a cone : (?r.),an expensive 
genus of univalve molluscs, having very 
thick shells, rolled up In the form of a cone. 
They are found chiefly In the southern and 
troplcAl seas. Many of them afford shells 
of great beauty, which sometimes bring 
very large prices. As much as SOL has been 
given for a single specimen of Conus gloria 
maris. 

CONVALES'CENCB (couvalescentia, from 
convalesco, I grow strong : Lat), the insen- 
sible recovery of health and strength after 
disease. 

OONVALLA'RIA (from LIlium Conval- 
Hum, the lily of the valley : Lat), In Botany, 
a genus of plants belonging to thenat. ord. 
Liliacece, and Including the Illy of the 
valley. 

CONVENTICLE (conventiculnm, the dim. 
of conventua, an assembly : Lat), a private 
assembly or meeting for tbe exercise ol 
religion. The word was at first an appella- 
tion of reproach for the religious assemblies 
of Wlckllffo, In the reigns of Edward III. 
and Richard II., and Is now usually applied 
to a meeting of dissenters from the esta- 
blished church. 

CONVENTION (conventio, a meeting : 
Lat), In Law, an extraordinary asseinldy of 
the estates of the realm. — In Military 
affairs, an agreement entered Into between 
two bodies of troops opposed to each other ; 
or an agreen»ent previous to a deflnlte 

treaty. Natiowal Convkntiow, the 

name of the assembly by which the govern- 
ment of France was conducted during a 
period of the revolution. 

CONVER'QINQ (con, togethoT^Wlth ; and 
vergo, I Incline: Lat), tending to one point. 

t'ONVRRoiNa Links, in Geometry, lines 

which continually approximate. GON- 

VKROING Rays, Iu Optics, those rays that 
proceed from different points of an object, 
and Incline towards one another until they 
meet. CONVBHOiNQ Seehbs, In Mathe- 

matic-, that In which the magnitude of the 
several terms gradually diminishes. 

CON'VERSK (converstis, turned rannd ; 
Lot.), a proposition In which the terms have 
been transposed. Thus, ‘ some boasters «re 
cowards,’ and ' some cowards are boasters,’ 
are converse propositions. 

OONVER'SION (coTToersio, a change : Lot.), 
In Logic, conversion takes place In a pro- 
position when Its terms are transposed. 

Conversion of Equations, In Algebra, 
the reducing of a fractional equation Into 

an Integral one. Oonvbrsion of a 

Proposition, in Logic, is a changing ol 
the subject Into the plac-e ol the predicate, 
and still retaining the quality ol the propo- 
{ sltlon. 

[ CON'VEX (convexua: Lot.), rising or 
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swelling on the exterior surface : thus, a liquid resinous Juice, employed medicinally. 
eonpoe lcn8t>r mirror, which bulges at the flowing from Incisions nnade In the stems of 
i middle. several South American trees, lielonglng to 

OOWVBY'ANOB (conveho, I carry : Lat), In the genus Copai/era, nat. ord. Leguminosm. 

I Law, a deed or Instrument by which lands, COPAL', Improperly called gum-copal, Is 
&C., are conveyed or made over to another, a resin, the concrete juice of various trees 
CONVEY' ANCKR (same deriv.), one who growing In tropical countries. Brazilian 
professes to draw deeds, mortgages, and copal is obtained from some leguminous 
conveyances of estates. trees of genus Hymencea. Copal greatly re- 

CON'VIOT {convaincre, to convict : Fr.), serables amber In appearance : It Is hard, 

In Law, a person found guilty of a crime : transparent, and odoriferous, and makes an 
alleget^igalnst him, either by the verdict of excellent varnish, 
a jury, or some other legal decision. COPA R'CBNERS. [See Parobnhbb.] 

OONVKrriON (same d&riv.), the act of OOPER'NIOAN SYSTEM, that system of 
proving an accused person guilty of an theunlverse which was anciently taught by 
offence charged against him, before a legal Aristarchus of Samos, in the flrst half of 
, tribunal. the third century B.O., and afterwards re 

; CONVOCA'TION {convotkitio, from con- vived by Copernicus, a Polish astronomer. 
voco, I call together : Lat.), an assembly of According to it, the sun Is supposed to he 
j the clergy of England, whose powara at placed In the centre, and all the other bodies 
present are little more than nominal. In to revolve round It In a particular order ; 

' 1065, the clergy gave up the privilege of which theory Is now universally adopted, 
taxing themselves, on condition of behig under the name of the solar system, 
j allowed to vote at elections of members of CO'PING (cop, the head : ffax.). In Masonry, 

! parliament; and since that tlnie, coiivo- the covering on the top of a wall. It Is 
cation has selUcnn been allowed to do any usually of stone, and projecting, to carry off : 
business. Its province Is supposed to be the rain. 

the enactment of canon law, subject to the COP'PER (cvprum, corrupted from Cy- 
licence of the king, and the examination prinm; from the Island of Cyprus, whence I 
and censuring of all heretical and schis- it was originally brought: Lat.), a metal i 
inatlcal books and iwsons; but from Its known from the most remote antiquity, 
judicial proceedings lies an appeal to the and, before Iron was In use, employed as an 
king in chancery, or his delegates. It Is alloy, for swords, dontestic utensils, «&c. It 
held during the sesslbn of parliament, and is of a pale red colour; Its specific gravity 
consists of an ui>per and a lower house : In Is 8’6; It requires a temperature of about 
the upper sit the bishops, and In the lower 2000 '^ Pah r. for fusion. It is usually found as 
the Inferior clergy, who are represented by an ore ; the most conmion being some form 
their proctr)rs, and all the deans and arch- of pyrites, a compound of the sulphiirets of 
deacons. It is prorogued from time to copper and Iron. It is not uufrequently 
tiJiie. obtained native In small and slender fibres, 

CONVOLD'TE (convolutue, tram convolvo, and sometimes In little globular and Ir* 

I roll together: /rat.), in Botany, that which regular masses. Next to gold, silver, and 
Is roiled upon itself. ];latina, it is the most ductile and mal- 

CONVOL'VULUS (Lot., from same). In leable of the metals: It Is more elastic 
Botany, a genus of plants of the nat. ord. than any metal except steel, and Is tlu* 
Convulvulaceof, Including the Bindweed of most sonorous of all the metala. Copper 
our hedges, and several handsome climbing In sheets Is much used for covering the 
plants cultivated in gardens. bottoms of ships, for hollers and other 

CON'VCW (conwoi: i»V.), ships of war which utensils; mixed with tin. It forms bell- 
accompany merchantmen In time of war, to metal and bronze ; with zinc. It fttmis brass, 
protect them from theattacks of theeiiemy. pinchl)eck, &c. Great Brlialn has numerous 

By land, any body of troops which ac^ copper mines, In Cornwall, Devonshire, 

company provisions, ammunition, or other Wales, &c., but particularly In the first. : 
property, for protection. Though known long before, the Cornish 

OONVUL'SION (convulsio, from convello, I copper mines wen;, nut wrought with much 
rend: Lot.), In* Medicine, a writhing and spirit till the last century. Prom 1726 to 
agitation of the limbs, and Involuntary 17.35, the Cornwall and Devon mines pro- 
action of the muscles in general Sometimes duced, on an average, about 0460 tons per 
the vghole body Is attacked. In which case year of copper ore; during the ten years, 
the mind Is affected. The fits are often from 1776 to 1785, they produced, on an 
preceded by dizziness, doulile or disturbed average, 30,413 tuns; from 1786 to 1806, 
vision, and coldness; and are followed by 66,-lo3 tons; .and the (Quantity now amounts 
great languor. 'Their cause Is not fully un- t<» 162,(X)0, worth nearly 1,000,0001 sterling 1 
derstood ; but they are supposed to be due In 1768, the famous mines in the Paris 
to some change In the brain, spinal marrow, I mountain, near Amlwch, in Anglesea, were 
or nerves. I discovered. The supplies of ore furnished 

COOT, In Ornithology, a British water- : by them were for a long time abundant 
bird, belonging to the genus JWico, I beyond all precedent ; but, for many years 
amongst the Qratlatores. The long toes , past, their productiveness has been de- 
have membranes at the sides, forming dining, and they now yield comparatively 
roundedlobes. The plumage Is black, with liitle copper. At present, the entire annual 
s white line across the wing. It Is closely produce of the copper mines of England, 
allied to the moor hen. ' Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, may be estl- 

COPA'IBA or COPI'VI, BALSAM OP, a ' mated at about 15,000 tons of copper. Large 
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quantltleBof copper are brought to us from 
Australia. The Burra Burra mines, near 
Adelaide, are the most productive In the 
world. Swansea Is the ^eat copper port, 
and there are large smelting works there. 

OOPTKR-FLATE, a plate of copper, on 
which figures are engraved ; also, the Im- 
pression taken from that plate. Copper- 
plate printing Is performed by means of 
what Is called a rolling-press. The engraved 
plate Is covered with Ink, made of oil and 
Frankfort black, then cleanly wiped on the 
smooth parts, and laid on wet soft paper ; 
and, on being passed between two cylinders 
with great force, the Impression of the en- 
graved part Is perfectly transferred to the 
paper. 

OOP'PERAS, commonly called grten vU- 
riolt Is sulphate of Iron, a salt of a peculiar 
astringent taste, and of various colours, 
though most usually green. If sulphuric 
acid be diluted with water, and poured upon 
Iron, much effervescence will he percep- 
tible ; the metal will be dissolved, and the 
solution, when evaporated, will yield sul- 
phate of Iron, or common copperas. It Is 
made on a largo scale by exposing Iron 
pyrites, which is a hisulphuret of iron, to 
the action of the atmosphere, from which 
It absorbs oxygen, and thereby produces 
the sulphate which Is dissolved out by 
water. Copperas Is the basis of many dyes ; 
It gives, with logwood, a fine black. 

OOP'PICE, or COPSE (coupeaitx, from 
couper, to cut : Fr.), a wood of small growth, 
cut at certain times for fuel, Ac. 

OOPRO'LITES (h^pros, dung ; lithos, 
stone : Or.), the fossil dung of extinct ani- 
mals. They are ground along with fossil 
bones, and employed as manure by farmers. 

COP'TIO, the language of the Copts, or 
anything pertaining to that people, a sect 
of Christians, descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, who derive their name from 
Coptos, In Egypt. 

COP'ULA (a tie ; Lat.), the word or words 
that connect the terms of a proposition. 
It may be affirmative, as : ‘ truth is our aim ; ’ 
or negative, as : * pain is not to be desired.’ 

COP'ULATIVB PROPOSITIONS (same 
deriv.). In Logic, those In which the subject 
and predicate arc so linked together, by co- 
pulative c-onjunctlons, that they may be all 
severally affirmed or denied one of another. 
Thus, ‘Science and literature enlighten the 
mind, and greatly Increase our Intellectual 
enjoyments.’ 

OOF*Yi oopie : Fr.), In Law, the transcript 
of any original writing, as the copy of a 
patent, charter, deed, &c. A common deed 
cannot be proved by a copy or counterpart, 
where the original may be procured. But If 
tbe deed be enrolled, an attested copy may 

be given In evidence. Copt Is also used 

for the Imitation of an original production, 
more particularly In painting and other 

branches of art. Copy, among Printers, 

denotes the manuscript or original of a 
bookj^glven to be printed. 

OOP'YHOLD, a tenure of landed pro- 

K , by which the tenant holds his land 
py of courtrroll of the manor, at the 
will of the lord, or rather, according to tbe 
custom of tbe manor of which such estate 


Is parcel. The lands of a copyholder, 
though substantially his own^ are, nomi- 
nally, a part of the lord’s demesne. > 

CX)PYRIGHT, the exclusive right of 
printing and publishing copies of any lite- , 
rary performance, vested either In the 
author, or In those to whom he may have 
assigned It. By a recent enactment, the 
copyright of every volume, part, ordlvlshm 
of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of letter- 
press, sheet of music, map, chart, or plan, 
separately published. In the lifetime of Its 
owner, shall endure for his natural life, and 
seven years longer; or. If the seven years 
shall expire before the end of forty-two 
years from the first publication, shall en- 
dure for forty-two years. When the work 
Is posthumous. It shall endure for forty-tw'o 
years from the first publication, and shall 
belong to the owner of the manuscript. No 
action regarding copyright can be com- 
menced without previous registration of 
the work at Stationers' Hall. Under some 
recent statutes, a copyright may be secured 
by registration fn certain articles of orna- 
mental and useful designs, for periods va- 
rj'lng from nine months to threeyears. The 
designs must be new, and drawings of them , 
or patterns, must be lodged in a Bi>ec[al 
government office. 

OO'QUILLA NUT, the bard covering of 
the kernel of a Brazilian palm, Attalea /a- 
mfera. It is used for making umbrella 
handles, and other slnrilar articles. 

OOR'ACLB (Welsh), a small boat, used by 
the fishermen of Wales, constructed of 
wicker, and covered with leather. It has 
descended from the times of the ancient 
Britons to the present day, 

OOR'AOOID (korax, a crow; and eidos, 
form ; Gr,), Jn Anatomy, a smal 1 sharp process 
of the scapula, shaped like arrow’s beak. 

COR'AL (Jarrallion : Or.), a substance 
which is usually branched, formed by ma- 
rine zoophytes, soft-bodied tentacled ani- 
mals, bearing much resemblance to sea- 
anemones. There Is a great number of spe- 
cies of coral, varying greatly In shape, 
texture, and colour. Some areg^tony and 
iiiHexible; others of a homy structure, 
and flexible. [See Awtipathks.] Some of 
the latter have their branches coated with 
carbonate of lime [see Gorgonia]; others 
are naked. Of the stony species, some are 
very porous, others so compact ajid hard 
that they will take a good polish, and of this 
nature Is the coral of commerce, which Is 
wrought into ornaments of many forms. 
The Brain-stone, one of these stony corals. 

Is rounded and destitute of branched. In 
many corals, the zoophytes, which secrete 
the hard substance we term coral, reside in 
hollows or cells scattered over the whole 
surface. In others, they live In cups at the 
ends of the branches. The exact mode in 
which the coral is produced is not known. 

To return to the coral of commerce, the 
‘fishery’ Is carried on extensively In the 
Mediterranean. The coral la attached to 
submarine rocks, by the base of the main 
stem. For this kind of fishing, eight men, 
who are excellent divers, equip a felucca, 
or a small boat, oommonlj called a coral- 
line ; carrying with them a large wooden 
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cross, with strong, equal, and long arms, 
each bearing a stout bag-net. They attach 
a strong r^e to the middle of the cross, 
and let it down horizontally Into the sea, 
having loaded its cer.tre with awelght suf- 
ficient to sink it. The diver follows the 
cross, pushes one arm of it after another 
Into the hollows of the rocks, so as to en- 
tangle the coral in the nets; after which 
his comrades in the boat pull up the cross 
and its accompaniments. Ckiral is usually 
6f a Bf\e red ; but It is sometimes flesh- 
coloured, yellow, or white. 

OOU'AL ISLANDS, and REEFS. In the 
Pacific and Indian oceans there is an Im- 
mense number of Islands which owe their 
existence wholly or In great part to coral 
zoophytes, which have also formed exten- 
sive reefs, that Is, sub-marine walls of the 
same calcareous material. Many fishes 
browse upon corals, and a great number of 
worms and shell-fish bore Into the stony 
mass. Thus, in process of time, much fine 
mud Is formed, which sinks to the bottom 
of the sea, and there constitutes beds, 
which would bear great resemblance to 
chalk If elevated Into land. These struc- 
tures have been classed as:—!. Atolls^ or 
Lagoon Islands, circular walls of coral en- 
closing a piece of quiet water. [Stse Atoll.] 
2. Bat^r ree/s, which extend in a linear 
direction near land. A reef of this kind, 
1200 miles long, stands twenty or thirty 
miles from the north-east coast of Aus- 
tralia, and stretches almost across Torres 
Straits. Off New Oaledouia is another reef 
400 miles long. 8. Short or Fringing ree/^, 
which form a ribbon or fringe round the 
shore of an island. It has been ascertained 
that the animals which form these masses 
of coral cannot work below a depth of 
thirty fathoms, nor above the surface of 
the w’ater. They belong to the families of 
Madreporldffi, Astraeldie, and Ocullnidas, 
and are (pilto different from the coral of 
commerce. It Is generally believed that 
the different appearances presented by coral 
Islands and reefs are connected with exten- 
sive subttf ranean movements of the earth’s 
crust, and Mr. Darwin’s theory, which has 
met with the accejitance of scientific men, 
is that atolls have their foundation on land 
that has slowly subsided, and part of which 
was once al>ove the level of the sea ; that 
barrier reefs prove that the land Is also 
sinking ; whilst fringing reefs testify that 
the laud is eltner rising or stationary. In 
many of the Sandwich Islands, old reefs 
are to be seen at a considerable height 
abofe the sea, and these afford examples of 
fringing reefs, 

COR'AL TREE, the English name of 
some leguminous trees and shrubs, belong- 
ing to the genus Erythrina, They are natives 
of India, Afidca, and America, and have 
handsome scarlet flowers. 

CORAL'LIPORM (corallium, coral ; and 
forma, a form : Lai.), forked, crooked, and 
Irregular, like coraL 

COR'ALLINES {corallium, coral: Lat.), 
small marine plants which grow on the 
shore near low water mark. They have 
many jointed branches, and their tissues 
are so charged with carbonate of lime that 


they were long thought to be of animal 
origin. The llmo may oe removed by means 
of weak acid, leaving the vegetable matter 
behind. Oorallina and Jania are the two 

best known genera. Coballins ts also a 

small boat used in the coral fisheries. 

CX)R'BEIL {corbeilU, a basket ; Fr.), In 
Fortification, a basket which is filled with 
earth, and set upon a parapet, to shelter 
men from the fire of besiegers. 

COR'BBL (same deriv.), in Architecture, j 
a short piece of timber in a wall, jutting 
out six or eight inches, in the manner of a 
shoulder-piece, and sometimes placed for 
strength under the semi-girder of a plat- j 
form. It Is often In the form of a basket, 

orsomeother ornament. Also the carved 

I bosses, or projecting stones, frequently 
seen in Gothic churches at the spring of 

the arches. Ck>BBKL Table, a projecting 

battlement, parapet, or cornice, resting on 
corbels. 

COR'CDLUM, or COR'OULE (a dim. of 
cor, the heart : Lat.), in Botany, a name for 
the embryo of the seed. 

COR'D AGE, every description of ropes 
and lines used on shipboard; but more par- 
ticularly tliat employed iu the running rig- 
ging of a ship. 

OOR'DATB (cor, the heart ; Lot.), a term 
used by naturalists for heart-shaped. Thus, 
in Botany, a cordate leaf means one which 
has a pair of rounded lobes at the base, 
with the stalk inserted between thein, the 
other end of the leaf being acute. 

CORDELIE'R (corde, a rope: Fr.), in ' 
Church History, a grey friar, or monk of i 
the order of St. Francis. The Cordeliers ' 
wear a white girdle, which Is a rope tied I 
with three knots, and called the cord of St. 
Francis. 

CORDELIE'RS. This word, as we havt' 
just seen, originally signified an order of 
Franciscan monks ; but it was afterwards 
applied to a society of Jacobins whicli 
existed in France from 1792 to 1794, and 
were bo called from their place of meeting. 
They were distinguished hy the violence 
of their speeches and conduct, and contri- 
buted not a little to the execrable crimes 
which disgraced the French name and 
nation during the early periods of revolu- 
tionary anarchy. 

COiiDILLB'RA (Span.),H chain of moun- 
tains, applied to the range of the Andes. 

COR'DON (a string : Fr.), in Fortification, 
a row of stones projecting from the ram- 
part, at the basis of the parapet. The word 
cordon is also used to denote a line or series 
of military posts. Cordon signifies likewise 
a riband ; as, the cordon bleu, the badge of 
the French order t»f the Holy Ghost. 

COR'DOVAN, leather made of goatskin, 
and named from Cordova in Spain. 

OORIA'CEODS (corium, a hide : Lat.), 
stiff, like leather ; a botanic term forleaves, 
capsules, &c., when of chat texture. 

CORIAN'DBR (koris, a bug: Gr.), the 
CorUindrum eutivum of Linnseus, an annual 
plant, belonging to the order of Umbellir 
ferae, the seed of which, when dry. is an 
agreeable aromatic, but, when fresh, baa 
the smell of a bug : whence its name. It 
if one of the ingr^ezits of curry potodtr. 
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OORIA'RIA {eorium, a hide : Lai., from 
Its use In tanning), in Botany, a genus of 
sbnibby plants, nat. ord. ConarUiceeB. The 
Toot poison of New Zealand Is extracted 
from one species. The same and other 
sr^ecies yield a black dye. 

CORINTHIAN, pertaining to Corinth, a 

celebrated city of Greec^e. Corinthiait 

ORDRR, In Arc.hltecture, the noblest and 
richest of the flve orders. The ca.pltal of 
tlie column is adorned with two rows of 
leaves, between which arise little stalks, or 
caullcoles, forming sixteen volutes, QSee 
COLDRN.] 

CO'RIOM (Z/ot), In Anatomy, the Inner- 
most layer of the akin in mammals, termed 
also the cutis vera. [See SKIR.] 

CORK (fcorfc : €^enn.), the outer covering 
(epiphUmm) of the bark of the Quercut 
Sitber, a tree which grows abundantly In 
Spain, Italy, and France. It is obtained by 
making an Incision down the whole height 
of the trunk, and, at each extremity of this, 
another round the girth. The tree Is sup- 
plied with thiBC<»at 80 abundantly that it 
not only continues to flourish uninjured by 
the act of barking, but, in its natural state, 
regularly sheds the old, and aotiulres a new 
covering. Cork is light, porous, nearly 
impervious to most liquors, and elastic ; 
qualities which render it superior to all 
other substances for stoppers of bottles, in 
the manufacture of which It is principally 
used. It is also employed for buoys to flo.it 
nets, in the construction of life-boats, the 
making of waterproof shoes, and in va- 
rious other ways. The uses of cork were 
well known to the ancients, and were nearly 
the same as those to which It is applied 
by us. 

OORM {k(n-m<)8, a stump : Or.), In Botany, 
an underground stem In the nature of a 
solid bulb, such as the gladiolus and tulip 
have. 

C01l'M0RANT(cynfmr<i?i.* fV. ; from ccu*- 
(wts niariniui, a sea crow ; Lat), an exceed- 
ingly voracious genus (Phalacrocorax) of 
palmipede lords, found in every climate. 
They are excellent divers, hutare very awk- 
ward on land, on account of their legs being ! 
placed far l>ack. They fly, however, with 
great rapidity. They build on the highest 
cliffs hanging over the sea, and feed on 
firth, among which they make great havoc. 
Some of the species have been trained for 
fishing, particularly in China. There are 
two British species : the great Cormorant, 
and the Shag or Green Cormorant. 

CORN (kom: Oerm.), farinaceous seed, 
08 that of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
inalxe. In short, It coms»rehends all the 
kinds of grain which constllute the food 
of men and horstMs. — Cons, in Surgery, 
an excrescence, or hard tubercle, like a 
Hat wart, growing in the feet, especially 
upon the joints of the toes. Corns are 
usually produced by the pressure of tight 
or narrow-toed shoes, especially If a per- 
son Is obliged to stand or walk much, and 
may be cured by removlngthe pressure. 

COR'NEA (Cornu, horn : LaL), in Anatomy, 
the transparent membrane In the forepart 
of the eye, ttirough which the rays of light 
pass. 


CORTTBT (comette, a dim. of come, a 
bom : Ft.), an instrument very |lmUar to a 
trumpet, which Is used In the array. — 
CORHRT (comeUa, a small flag : Jtal.), the 
lowest commissioned officer In a troop of 
cavalry, answering to an ensign In a troop 
of foot. He bears the colours. His rank, 
or commission. Is called a eometcy. 

CORN-FLAG, in Botany, the wild Glad- 
iolus, nat. ord. Tridar.ece. 

OOR'NIOB (comiche : Fr. ; from corona, a 
crown : Lat), In Architecture, the 
njost member of the entablature ; jr any 
moulded projection that crowns or Mulshes 
the part to which it is affixed ; as, the cor- 
nice of a room, a door, &c. 

CORNIC'ULATB (comiadum, a little 
horn : LaL), In Botany, bearing a little spur 
or bora. 

COR'NU AMMO'NIS (the horn of Arawon), 
a fossil shell, belonging to the genus Awnwm- 
ites, bearing some resemblance In shape to 
a ram’s horn, 

CORNUCO'PIA (cornu, a horn ; and copia, 
abundance : Lat.), or Horn or Plenty, the 
source whence, according to the ancient 
poets, every production of the earth wai? 
poured out abundantly : a gift from Jupiter 
to his nurse, the goat Amalthea. In eluci- 
dation of this fable, it has been said that 
in Libya, a part of ancient Africa, there was 
a small and fertile territory, somewhat re- 
' sembllng a bullock’s horn in sliape, w'hich 
Ammon bestowed on hlt^aughter Ainaltliea, 
the nur.se of Jupiter. Upon medals, the 
cornucopia is given to all deities, genii, and 
heroes, to mark the felicity and abundance 
procured through the goodness of the for- 
mer, or the care and valour of the latter. 

COR'NUS (the cornel tree : LaL), a genun 
of shrubs and trees, nat. ord. Comacece, to 
which the dogwood, a well-known British 
shrub, belongs. 

C01lOL'LA,or COR'OL (corolla, a garland : 
Lot.), In Botany, otie of the whorls of leaves 
which surround the organs of fructification. 
Tliere are usually two such whorls, the 
outer being thecRiyx, the Inner the corolla, 
and this Is fre<juently gaily «ef»Joured. 
Sometimes the calyx and corolla are undis- 
tlngulshable, as in the lily and Iris, In which 
case perianth is the term used. Each leaf 
of the corolla Is called a petal ; and, accord- 
ing as there is one, two, or three of these 
petals, the corolla is said to be monopetalous, 
dipetalov^, tripetaloua, &c. [1^ Botany.] 
COR'OLLARY (corollarium, a deduction ; 
literally, a wreath of flowers : LaL), a con- 
clusion, or consequence drawn fromj^re- 
mises, or from what Is advanced or de- 
monstrated. 

CORO'NA (a crow’n: LaL), In Architec- 
ture, a large flat member of a cornice, 
very Irtoiuontly called the drip, or Larmier. 
It Is situated between the cymatium and 
the bed moulding, and its use Is to carry off 

the water, drop by drop In Botany, the 

series of processes In the throat of the 
flowers of Narcissus and other allied plants. 
They are considered to be sterile stamens. 

In Optica, a halo, or luminous circle, 

round the sun or moon. — In Zoology, the 
exposed part of a tooth, which projects bfr 
yond the alveolus or gum. 
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CORONA'LIS SUTU'RA (the coronal 
snture : X-ot), In Anatomy, the first suture 
of the skull, which reaches transversely 
from one temple to the^^er, and joint the 

" cOR'ONARY (cormariug, pertalnlnsr to a ; 
crown : Lat.), In Anatomy, the vessel^ &c^, , 
which spread round certain viscera, bones, I 
&c. Thus, C?OEONARY VKB8HL9 are those I 
which furnish the substanco of the heart ! 

with blood. COROMABV Abtbribh, two 

arteries springing out of the aorta, before , 

It leaves the pericardium. Corokaby 

VBiir, a vein diffused over the exterior sur^ ' 
face of the heart. It it formed of several 
branches arising from all parts of that 
organ, and terminates In the vena cava, 
whither it conveys the blood brought by , 
the coronary arteries. 

CORONATION (corona, a crown : Lai.), 
the public and solemn ceremony of crown- 
ing, or investing a prince with the in- 
signia of royalty. In acknowledgment of 
his right to govern the kingdom ; at which 
time tlie prince swears reciprocally to the , 
people to observe the laws, customs, and 
privileges of the kingdom, and to act In 
all things conformably to them. The form 
of the coronation oath of a British monarch ' 
is as follows; *1 solemnly promise and 
swear to govern the people of this United 
Kingdom of (jreat Britain and Ireland, and 
the dominions thereto belonging, according 
to the statutes in p^lianient agreed on, and 
the laws and customs of the same ; to the 
utmost of my power to maintain the laws of 
God, the true profession of the gospel, and 
the Protestant reformed religion establish- 
ed by the law ; to preserve unto the bishops 
and the clergy of this realm, and the 
churches committed to their charge, all 
such rights and privileges as by law do <»r 
shall appertain unto thorn or any of them.* 
After this, the king or queen, laying his or 
lier hand upon the holy Gosjicls, says, ‘Tire 
things which I have before promised, I will 
perform and keep; so help me God.’ Our 
sovereigns, from Harold down to, Queen 
Vlctorla,#iave been crowned at Westmin- 
ster. The actual Imposition of the crown, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, whilst the 
sovereign Is seated In the ancient wooden 
chair preserved In the al>bey, him of late 
years taken place within the sacrarlum in 
front of the altar before 8t. Edward’s 
Chapel. After being crowned, the sovereign 
receives the homage of the officers of state 
and nubility. 

CUR’ONBR (B&me de7iv., Iiecausean olllciT 
of the crown), the officer presiding over a 
jury convened to Inquire into the cause of 
sudden deaths. The lord chief justice of 
the Queen’s Bench Is the chief coroner for 
the whole kingdom. Coroners are elected 
by the freeholders of counties, and hold 
their appointments for life. 

OOR'ONET (a dim., from corona, a crown ; 
ItoL), In Heraldry, a small crown worn by 
the nubility. The coronet of a duke is 
adorned with eight strawberry leaves; that 
of a marquis has four strawberry leaves al- 
ternating with four pearls; that of an carl 
has eight strawberry leaves, alternating 
with eight pearls, raised on points ; that of 


a viscount has sixteen pearls; and that of 
a baron only six pearls. The last does not 
appear to have worn a coronet earlier than 
the reign of Charles II. Oobonkt, oi 


the consolidated phalanges of the horse's 
foot ; the upper part of his hoof. 

CORO'NOID PROCESS, in Anatomy. 
[See Condyloid.] 

COR'PORAL (caporal: Fr.; from capo, a j 
head : /tal.), the lowest non-commissioned S 
officer In a company of foot, who commands ■ 
one of the divisions, places and replaces j 
sentinels, &c. ; at drill, he has charge of a i 
Hqmtd ; In the ranks he does the duties of a I 

private, but hlB pay is a little higher. 

COHPOBAL, in Law, an epithet for anything j 
that belongs to the body, as corporal punuh- 
went, or a corporal oaf A— so called becAiisc ! 
the party taking it is obliged to lay his liimd 
on the Bible. 

OOllPORATION (corpus, a body ; Lat.), a 
body politic or corporate, so called because 
the persons or members are joined Into ooe , 
body, and authorized by law to transact 
business as an Individual. Corporations are 
either sole or aggregate. Sole corporations 
consist of a single person : such is the par- 
son, in respect to his benefice. Corporations 
opgregate consist of more than one, and 
are kept up by a continued succession of 
mi'uibers. Corporations are also either ec- ! 
rlHsiastical or lay. Parsons, bishops, chap- 1 
ters, &(•., constitute the former. The lattcT 
are either civil or eleemosynary. Among the 
first are trading companies, &c. ; among the 
second, hospitals, colleges, &c. Tlie chief 
incident of a corporation is the power of 
taking land by succession. Corporation s 
are established either by prescription, 
letters patent, charter, or act of parlla- | 
nieiit ; but most commonly by patent or j 
charter. The municipal corporations of 1 
latroughs were established by an act of par- I 
liament, 5 & 6 Wm. IV. cAp. 76 (1835). I 

COllI’B (XV.), a body of troops, any dl- i 
vlslop of an army ; as, a corps de reserve, the j 
troops 111 reserve ; caips de bataillc, the i 
whole line of battle, &c. I 

COR'PUS (a body : Lai.), in Anatomy, a j 
name given to several substances or parts 
of the human body. In legal phraseology, 
the corpus of a fund Is the capital ex elusive 
of Interest. 

COR'PUS CHRIS'TI DAT (carpus Christi, 
the body of Christ : Lat.), a festival iiisil- 
tuted by the Church of Rome in honour of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in 
which It m.Hln tains that Christ is corporeally 
present. 

OORPUS'CULAR PHILOS'OPHT (cor- 
pusculum, an atom; Lai.), that philosophy 
which endeavours to account tor the plie- 1 
nomena of nature, by the motion, figure, 
rest, position, &c., of the minute particles 
of matter, 

OOK'PUSOULB (carpusculum, a dim. of 
corpus, the body ; Lai.), a minute particle or 
physIcAl atom. 

CORREL'ATIVE (con, together and re- 
latus, relative : Lat.), an epltliet denoting 
the having a reciprocal relation, so that the 
existence of one In a certain state depends 
on the existence of another; as, father and 
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son ; light and darkness ; motion and rest. 
•Every right supposes a correlative obllga> 
tlon, but every obligation does not create a 
right correlative to It.’ 

COR'RIDOR iconridoro : Ttal), In Archi- 
tecture, a gallery or long passage round a 
building, leading to several chambers at a 
distauce from each other. In Fortifi- 

cation, the covered way lying roiind the 
whole compass of the fortifications of a 
place. 

OORllOB'ORANT {corroboro, I strengtlien : 
Lat.), of a strengthening nature ; as a cor- 
roborant medicine. 

OORRO'filON (corrodo, I gnaw In pieces : 
Lat), the action of eating or wearing away 
by slow degrees, as when acids act on 
metals, &c. 

OORRO'SITE STT B'LTM ATE (same deriv.), 
bichloride of mercury; an extremely acrid 
and poisonous preparation. White of egg 
1 h useful in preventing its poisonous ef- 
fects. 

COR'RUGATORCcori-wpo, I wrinkle 
a muscle which contracts tlic skin of the 
1 forehead into wrinkles. 

COR'SAIR (corHuro; /hi/.), a name com- 
monly given to the piratical cruising ves- 
sels of Barbary, which, from the hcginniiig 
of the 16th ce):tury to a recent period, in- 
fested tlie Mediterranean. 

CORS'FJiKT (Fr.), In Natural History, 
that part of the underside of crustaceans 
and Insects which Is l)etween the Inserthtn 
of thelegs. Also, asmall cuirass. 

CORTE'GE (Fr.), a word signifying the 
ti aln or retinue that accompanies a person 
of distinction. 

COR'TES, the two constitutional houses 
of peers and deputies in Spain and Portugal, 
answering to the houses of lords and com- 
mons In Great Britain. 

CORTEX (Lat), the outer hark of a plant. 

CORTICAL (same deriv.), consisting of 
l)avk or rind ; belonging to the external co- 
I vering, as the cortical part of the brain. 

CORTTN'DITM (hid.), a mineral of the sap- 
phire kind, which Is found la the East 
Indies. It Is composed of nearly pure 
alumina. 

CORUSOATIi'iN (coruscaiio, a flashing ; 
from corusco, I glitter : Lot.), a sudden flash 
Of light. 

1 CORVETTE (Fr.), a vessel of war carry- 
ing less than twenty guns. 

CORWIE.R (corvas, a crow : Lot.), a fa- 
mily of birds belonging to the order of 
Pavseres, Including the crow, raven, jay, 
nutcracker, and many other birds. 

OORVUS, In Antiquity, a military engine, 
Invented l)y the Romans at the time of 
their wars In Sicily, when tlioy first engaged 
the Carthaginian fleet. It consisted of a 
strong platform of boards at the prow, mov- 
able as on a spindle, and thrown over the 
side of an enemy’s vessel when grappled, 
the object being to enable tlie Romans to 
board the Carthaginian ships. 

C0RYBANTE8 (Korubantea : Qr.), In An- 
tiquity, priests of the goddess Cybele, ce- 
le?)rated for their wild and extravagant 
attitudes in dancing, &c. 

OOU'YMB {korUmbi, a cluster of berrleB : 
Or.), ill Botany, a species of inflorescence 


in which the lower flower stalks are pro- 
duced, so as to rise nearly to the Mine lielght 
as the upper and middle flowefls, and thus 
they are all brought almost to the same 
leveL The umbel differs from the corymb 
by having all the flower stalks radiating 
from the same point. 

OORYPHiE'NA (Jcorila, a helmet; and 
phaino, I show : Or.), In Ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of acanthopteryglous fishes, so called 
from the head being like a helmet. It In- 
cludes the dolphin, the Corypheena Hi))- 
piirua. • 

CORYPHAS'US (koruphaioa, from korw 
phf, the summit : Or.), the leader of a 
ciionis. 

COSP/CANT (abbrev. for eomplement-ae- 
cant), in Geometry, the secant of an arc 
which is the complement of another, or 
what It w'arits of ninety degrees. 

CO'SINE (abbrev. for coniplement-aine). In 
Geometry, the sine of an arc which Is the 
complement of another. [See Cosecant.] 

COSMET'IO (kosmeo, I adorn : Or.), any 
preparation that renders the skin soft niul 
widte, or helps to beautify and improve the 
complexion. 

COS'MICAL (koamikoa, from koamoa, the 
world : Gr.), relating to the whole system of 
the world. In ancient Astronomy, the word 
was used to denote a particular position of 
a planet or star.at Its rising or setting, with 
respect to ti>e sun. A planet Is said to rise 
or set cosmically when }jt rises or sets at the 
same Instant with that luminary. Cnsmical 
is opposed to «crro? 2 /ca/, which means that 
the planet rises when the sun sets, and nice 
verad. The cosmical and acronycal rising 
of a planet or star are Invisible on account 
of the sun’s ray s. 

COSMOG'ON Y {koamogonia : from koamoa, 
the world ; and gimoa, birth ; Or.), in Phy- 
sics, the theory of the formation of the 
world. 

COSMOG'llAPHY {koamographia : from 
koaiiioH, the world ; and grapho, I write : 
Or.), a description of the world or universe : 
or tlie mode of deHcrihlng the sev’eral parts 
of the visiliie world. 

COS'MOLABE (kosmos, the w!irld ; and 
/«W, a taking : Or.), an ancient Instru- 
ment, very similar to thcastrolabe, forniea- 
Buring distances in the heavens or on the 
earth. 

C08M0I/0GY {koamos, the world; and 
logoa, a discourse : Or,), a treatise relating 
to tlie structure and parts creation, tlie 
elements of bodies, the laws of motion, 
and t lie order and course of nature. 

COSMOP'OLITB {koamoa, the world f and 
polilfa, a citizen : Or.), a citizen of the world ; 
one who makes him.self athome everywhere, 

COS'SACKS (armed w^arriors : Tart.), tlie 
tribes who inhabit tne southern and eastern 
parts of Russia, Poland, the Ukraine, &c., 
paying no taxes, but performing instead 
the duty of soldiers. They form a kind of 
military democracy, and have proved highly 
serviceable, as Irregular cavalry, in tha 
Russian campaigns. Their principal wea- 
pon is a lance from ten to twelve feet In 
length ; tiiey have also a sabre, a gun, and 
a pair of instols, and sometimes a bow and 
arrows. Their lances, in riding, are carried 
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upright by means of a strap fastened to the 
foot, the arm, or the pommel of the saddle. 
Those wh# use bows carry a quiver over 
the shoulder. Though little adapted for 
regular movements, they are very service- 
able Irx attacking baggage nr magazines, 
and In the pursuit of troops scattered in 
flight. They fight principally In small 
bodies, that attack the enemy on all aides, 
but mostly on the flanks and In the rear, 
rushing upon them at full speed, with a 
shout, and with levelled lances. 

OOsT-BOOK SYSTEM of carrying on a 
raining adventure. In this system, the 
mine Is vested In one or more persons In 
trust for the other shareholders as well as 
for themselves, and an agent who Is termed 
the purserls appointed to manage the mine. 
It Is hls duty to enter In the ‘ cost-book’ 
tlio names of the sliareholdors, the minutes 
of their meetings, the expenses and re- 
ceipts, and the transfers of shares. Meetings 
of the shareholders are frequently convened, 
and those present consider the accounts 
and the purser’s report, make calls, declare 
dividends, give dlrectionsas to the working 
of the mine, and exercise a general control 
over the adventure, the majority deciding 
any question in difference. Any shareholder 
may withdraw from the undertaking on 
giving notice to the purser and settling hls 
accounts. The purser will then strike hls 
name out of the book, and enter the name 
of the person to*whom ho has sold his 
share; the transfer is thus completed. 
Tliere la seldom any deed of settlement. 
Tlie advantage of the system consists in 
the frequency of the general meetings, and 
the controlling superintendence exercised 
liy the shareholders over the officers and 
the proceedings In the mine. The accounts 
being regularly discharged, the partners 
are acquainted with the extent of their 
several liabilities. 

COS'TUME (i<V.),lu Painting and the tine 
arts generally, the observance of that rule | 
by which au artist Is required to make any j 
person or thing sustain 1 ts proper character ; 
the scene, dress, arms, manners, &c., all 

►rrespilndlng. i 

COTAN'GBNT {abbrev. for complement- 
tanyenf). In Geometry, the tangent of an arc 
which ts the complement of another. [See 
O/OBBOANT.] 

OO'TERTB {Old Fr. ; from guot, how 
many: Lot.), a knot of persons forming a 
particular circle. At flrst, the term, accord- 
ing to some, was purely commerci.al, and 
signified an association In which each mem- 
heP furnished hls quota, or part, and bore 
bis share In the profit and loss. 

COTHUIl'MJS {Lot.; from kolhomos: 
Or.), in Antiquity, a kind of high-laced shoe, 
sucti as Diana and her nymphs are repre- 
sented as wearing. It rose above the mld- 
jlle of the leg, and was used by horsemen, 
hunters, and men In authority ; also by 
heroes in tragedy ; in which case, to give 
them height, it had a sole of cork, of con- j 
Blderable thickness. 

COTTON {coton : Fr.\ a soft, downy sub- 
stance, consisting of fine hairs growing 
round the seeds of plaiits belonging to the 
genus Qosaypium, nat. ord. MiUvacwc, seve- 


ral species of which, some herbaceous, some 
shrubby, grow in warm climates. Its che- 1 
mlcal characters are those of lignin, and It ! 
is peculiarly susceptible of combination j 
with certain metallic oxides or bases. The i 
chief distinction between cottons In the j 
pod is that of black-seeded and greei^eeeded. | 
The former part with the hairs very readllj : 
to a pair of rollers, or the human arm ; | 
while the latter require to be ginned, by i 
powerful machinery. The filaments vary 1 
In length, flexibility, tenacity, and thick- } 
ness. In different cottons ; whence the great | 
difference in their value. It appears that j 
the manufacture of cotton has been carried 1 
on In Hindostan from the remotest anti- 
quity ; and there It is still continued, by 
hand labour, in all Its primitive simplicity. 

In England, however, during the last imlf- 
centiiry it has become of Immense import- 
ance. It has been remarked that the rapid 
growth and prodigious magnitude of the 
cotton manufacture of Great Britain are, 
beyond all question, the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the history of industry. Our 
command of the finest wool naturally at- I 
I tracred our attention to the woollen manu- 
I facture, and paved tlie way for that supe- 
I riorlty in It which we have long since at- 
tained; but when we undmook the cotton 
manufacture, we had comparatively fei 
facilities for Its prosecuMon, and had to 
struggle with the greatest difficulties. The 
raw material was produced at an Immense 
distance from our shores ; and In Hindostan 
and China the inhabitants had arrived at 
such perfection In the arts of spinning and 
weaving, that the llglitness and the deli- 
cacy of their finest cloths emulated the weh 
of the gossanu.T, and seemed to set rivalry 
at defiance. Such, however, lias been the 
Influence of the wonderful discoveries 
and Inventions of Hargraves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, Cartwright, and others, that we 
have overcome all these dlfflcultles— that 
neither the extreme cheapness of labour In 
Hindostan, nor the excellence to wlilch the 
natives had attained, has enabled them to 
withstand the competition of those who 
buy tlielr cotton, and who, after bringing 
it 6000 miles to be manufactured, carry hack 
the goods to them.— The following ac- 
count of a pound of (xitton may not he un- 
IntereEting to our readers. Tliere was sent 
to London, from Paisley, n small piece of 
muslin, about one pound weight: the wool 
came from the East Indies to London ; from 
London it went to Lancashire, where it was 
manufactured into yarn ; from Manchester 
It was sent to Paisley, where It was woven ; 
it was next sent to Ayrshire, where tt was 
tamboured ; It was then conveyed to Dum- 
barton, where It whs hand -sewed, and again 
returned to Paisley, whence it was sent to 
Glasgow and finished, and thence to Lon- 
don. It may be reckoned that it took about 
, three years to bring this article to market, 
from the time when It was packed in India 
till it arrived complete In the merchant’s 
warehouse In London ; it must have been 
conveyed 6000 miles by sea, and nearly lOM 
by land, and have contributed to reward 
the labour of nearly 160 persons, wljose ser 
Vices were necessary in the carriage and 
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manufacture of this small quantity of cot- 1 repent of botanists, a grass which spreads 
ton. and by which the value has been ad- very fast In arable land, and chokes every- 


vanoed more than SOOO per cent. In i860 
there came to England the following sup- 
plies of cotton: United States, 2,581,000 
bales ; Brazil, 103,000 hales ; Egypt, 109,000 
bales ; West Indies, KKX) bales ; East Indies, 
563,000 hales: total, 3,357,000 bales. After 
that year, as is well known, the quantity of 
cotton Imported from America greatly de- 
creased In consequence of the civil war. 
When the cotton manufacture was at its . 
height, upwards of 500,000 persons were j 
actually employed In It, of whom 400,000 
were In Lancashire. If to this number we I 
sdd the engineers, mechanics, and workers ' 
In metal and wood, the shopkeepers and j 
other tradespeople supported by them, alto- 
crether about 250,000 persons, and then take I 
into consideration the woineu, chlldren,and I 
old relatives of the preceding, 250,000 people 1 
more, we shall arrive at a total of a million 
of persons who were dependent upon the ' 
cotton manufacture, and of these four-flftliH 
wore resident In Lancashire. In 1802 the 
value of the cotton goods exported was 
42,141,089?., and the valueof exported cotton ; 

yarn was 9,870,8751. Cotton Gin, a ma- ! 

chine to separate the seeds from cotton. , 

Cotton Mill, a mill or building with 

machinery for carding, roving, and spin - 1 
nlng cotton, hy means of either water or 
steam. 

COTTON-GRASS, the common name of 
the species of Eriopkorum {erion, wool ; and 
phero, I bear: Gh\), a genus of perennial 
plants, nat. ord. Cyperacece. The fruit is 
clothed with cotton-Hke fibres, of which pa- 
per and candle-wicks have been made. 

CO'TYLA a cavity : In Ana- 

tomy, any deep cavity In a bone, In which 
another hone is articulated ; hut the word 
Is generally used to express the acetabulum, 
or cavity which receives the head of the 
tlilgh-bone. 

COTYLE'DON (kotuKdiyn, any cup-shaped 
cavity : Or.), In Botany, the seed-lobe at- 
tached to the embryo. It nourishes the 
l)lumula and radicle during their first de- 
velopment, before they are able to subsist 
on organ Izable matter, absorbed from the 
earth. The two cotyledons of exogenous 
plants usually burst through tho integu- 
ments, and show themselves above ground 
In the shape of temporary leaves, which 
have a different form from the subsequent 
leaves of the plant. Where the seed-lobes 
are fleshy, as In the bean, they often remain 
below the surface of the ground. A plant 
called Welwltschia has been lately found 
in South Africa, which never has any «)ther 
leaves than Its two cotyledonous leaves: 
in this respect it has no parallel In the vtv 
getable kingdom. The seed-lobe of mono- 
cotyledonouB plants never takes the shape 
of a leaf. [See Diootylrdonour.] 

COUCH (cauche, a layer : Fr.), lii Painting, 
a term used for each lay or coating of 
colour, either In oil or water, upon the 
canvas, wall, or other matter to be painted. 
Gilders use the term eoueh, for gold or silver 
leaf laid on metals in gilding or silvering. 

OOUCR'-GRASS {coucher, to lie down : 
fV., because U creeps along), tlie Tiiticum 


[ thing else. 4 

OOUOH'ANT (lying down : Fr.), in He- 
raldry, lying down, but with the head raised ; 
which distinguishes the i>osture of couchant 

from dormant, or asleep. Levant and cou- 

chant, in Law, rising up and lying down, 
applied to beasts, and indicating that they 
have been at least one night on the land. 

COUCH'ING (coucher, to put lying down : 
Fr.), one of the modes of operating In cases 
of cataract, by which the opaque crystjalline 
lens Is removed out of tho axis of vision. 

COUGH, a convulsive motion of the 
diaphragm, muscles of the larynx, thorax, 
&c.: expelling the air that was drawn into 
the lungs by inspiration, and CArrylng along 
with it the phlegm or irritating matter 
which causes the effort of the muscles. It 
is generally, if not always, symptomatic of 
other diseases. When it does not disappear 
within a short period It cannot be neglected 
with Impunity. 

OOUN'CIL (conailium, literally a sitting 
together: Lat.), in KcclesiasticAl History, 
an assembly of prelates and other spiritual 
persons for the regulation of ecclesias- 
tical matters. It is either national or 
(ecumenical In the latter, the whole body 
of the clergy throughout the world Is sup- 
posed to be represented. Romau Catholics 
hold the decision of a general council lu- 
fallihle; and a large iiumher of them be- 
lieve It superior to rhe pope. Rut, since 
this doctrine has been asserted by councils, 
not only theoretically, hut practically in the 
deposition of popes, the latter have hoen 
very unwIIIJng to convene them ; nor has 
there been one since the Council of Trent : 
and before making the immaculate concep- 
tion an article of faith, the present pope 
merely demanded the opinions of the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates by letter, Protestants 
attach great importance to the first four 
general councils, viz. those of Nice, Con- 
stantinople 1., Ephesus, andChalcedon ; hut 

they altogether deny their infallibility. 

Council, In National affairs, an assembly of 
persons who meet for the purpoilh of con- 
certing measures of state. In England, the 
Privy Council is that in which the privy 
councillors meet to deliberate on affairs of 
state. When a council is composed only of 
cabinet ministers, it is call^ a Cabinet 

CotinciU Council or Wam, an assembly 

of the principal offleers of a4eet or army, 
called by the admiral or general to concert 
measures for requisite operations. 

COUNT (comes, a companion : Lot,), asitle 
of foreign nolbllty, equivalent to earl with 
us. It is very ancient, having been in ex- 
istence since the time of Augustus ; but in 
most of the continental states It has dege- 
nerated very much, and in some — forex- 
ample, the papal— it may be bought very 

cheaply In Law, a particular charge in 

an indictment, or narration in pleading, 
setting forth the cause of complaint. There 
may be different counts in the same de- 
claration. 

COUNTKR^APPROACH'EB (centre ; Fr, ; 
from contra, against : Lqt.), in Fortification, 
lines snd trenches ms^e hy ti)e besieged, In 
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order to t^tack die works of the besiegers, to oue who has entered Into • bond, or 
or to hinder their approaches. become surety for another. 

OOUN'TtRDHAWIKG, In Painting, co- OOUNTBRSIGN, a military watchword ; 
Dying a design or pdlntihg by means of or a private signal given to soldiers on 
lines drawn on died paper or other trana- guard, with orders to let no one pass unless 
parent substance. he first gives that word. — Also, to sign, 

OOUN'TBRGDARD, in Fortification, a as secretary, or other subordinate officer, 
small rampart or work raised before the any writing signed by a principal or su- 
polnt of a bastion, consisting of two long parlor, to attest the authenticity of his 
faces parallel to the faces of the bastion, signature. 

making a salient angle to preserve the COUNTBR-TBN'OR, In Music, one of 
h.'istlon. the middle parts, between the treble and 

COT7NTERM ARK, a mark put upon goods the tenor, 
that have been marked before. It is also OOUN'TY (comW, the territory of a count : 
used for the several marks put upon goods Fr.), originally the district or territory of 
belonging to several persons, to show that a count or earl: one of tlie ancient dlvl- 
' they must not be opened but In the pre- stons of England, which, by the Saxons, 

! sence of al! the owners, or their agents, wore called shires, a term not applied to 
! — In Numismatics, a stamp frequently such counties as wore anciently kingdoms, 

' seen on ancient coins, often obliterating a such as Kent, Essex, &c. England Is ill- 
! large part of the liupression. Some consider vided into forty counties or slilros, Wales 
' It Intended to augment the value; others. Into twelve, Sc.otland Into thirty-three, and 

I to signify It was taken from an enemy. Ireland into thirty-two. Each county hat, 

The mark of the Goldsmiths' Company, af- Its sheriff and Its court, with other officers, 
fixed to an article of gold or silver itlate employed In the admlnlgtratlon of Justice 
after assay, to show the metal to he of a and the execution of the laws. The lord- 
certain fineness. lieutenant of a county has the command 

COUNTERMINE, in Military affairs, a of Its militia. COUNTY COEPOhATB, a 

well and gallery sunk In the earth, and title given to several cities, or ancient 
1 running underground: It Is Intended to boroughs, on which certain kings of Eng- 
prevent the effect of the enemy’s mine; or, land have bestowed peculiar privileges; 
in other words. Is a mine made by the he- annexing territory, land, or jurisdiction, 
sieged. In order to Mow up the mine of the and making them comities within thetu- 
beslegers. « selves, with their own sheriffs and other 

CO UNTERPALEU, in Heraldry, Is when officers; but all causes of action arising, 
the escutcheon Is divided into twelve pales and offences committed. In a county corpo- 
parted perfesse: the two colours are coun- nite, may he tried lu the next adjoining 
terchanged, so that the upper and lower are county at large. — COUNTY Palatinb, a 
of different coLmrs, county distinguished by iiartieular privl- 

COUN'TERPART, the corresponding part legd8,and named from palatiuni, the palace, 
or duplicate. Also the part which fi(.s because the owner had originally royal 
'mother: as, the key of a cipher. — In powers In the administration of justice. 
Law, when the parts of an Indenture are The counties palatine in England are Lau- 
iritcrchaiigeabl.v executed by the several caster, Chester, and Durham, 
parties, that executed t>y the grantors te COUP (a blow : Fr.), a term used In 
termed the oriffinal, and the rest are amn several expressions. Thus, Coup dkUeaob, [ 

terparts. If each part is signed by ail par- the finishing blow. Coup db Main, a i 

ties, they are dupUcate originals. A deed sudden unpremeditated attack. — Coui* 
made by^ne party is not Indented, hut n’lEiL, the first glance of the eye, with 
polled, or shaved quite even : and is, there- which it surveys any object. — C oup dk ! 
fore, styled a deed poll, or single deed. — Boi.bil, a disorder produced by the action j 
In Music, the part to be applied to another ; of a hot sun. | 

thus, the bass Is the counterpart to the COUPE'D or COUPE' (coupt, cut: Fr.), 
treble. in Heraldry, Is used to express the head or 

COUNTERPAS'SANT, In Heraldry, Is any limb of an animal, cut off smooth from 
when two lions In a coat of arms are re- the trunk: distinguishing it from that 
presented as gOlng contrary ways. which Is called erased, or forcibly torn off 

COUNTERPOINT, In Music, the science Coupbd Is also used to signify such 

of harmony, including the art of combining crosses, bends, bars, chevrons, 4kc., as do 
and Modulating consonant sounds, or of dls- not touch the sides of the escutcheon, but 
posing several parts In such a manner as to are, us it were, cut off from them, 
make an agreeable whole. COUP'LB-Cl.OBE, In Heraldry, an ordl- 

OOUNTKRPROOF, an engraving taken nary, so termed from Its enclosing the 
from another fresh printed, which, by chevTon by couples, being always borne in 
being passed through a nilllng press, gives pairs, one on each side a chevron, 
an inverted copy of the former. COUn.ET, the division of a poem, eon- 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION, a revolution taliiing two verses or two rhymes, 
opposed to a former one, and restoring a COU'RANT (running : Fr.), lu Heraldry, 
former state of things. an epithet for any beast represented In s 

OOUNTBRSCARIMn Fortification, that running attitude, 
side of the ditch which is next the coun- (XIURANTO {correnU, running: IteU.), 
try ; but It often signifies the whole covered a piece of music in triple time : also a kind 
way, with its pars pet and glacis. of dunce. 

COUKTBR-SKCU'RITY, security given COURSE (Fr.), In its general sense, a 
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lootton forward, oltber In a dlracel or eurr- 
Ing Une. Applied to the arta and tciencee, 

it denotea a methodical serlea. OonnaH, 

in Navigation, that point of the compaM 

on which a ship steera. Ooubsb, in 

Masonry, a continued range of bricks or 

stones of the same height. Oou&sa or 

Excbakqk, in Commerce, is the current 
price or rate at which the coin of one coun- 
t ry is exchanged for that of another ; which, 
as it depends upon the balance of trade and 
the political relations which subsist be- 
tween the two countries, is always fluctu- 
ating. Couitam, in a ship, the large 

square saila 

' OOURS'INQ, the act or sport of pursuing 
! any beast of chase, as tlie hare. Ac., with 
greyhounds. 

(X)URT-BAR'ON was a court incident to 
every manor. There was one. also, in every 
hundred and county. It has long fallen Into 
disuse, except in manors of ancient de- 
mesne, the lord of which was once the king, 
and manors containing land of copyhold or 
customary tenure. 

COURT-LKBST* (Isod, tlie common people : 
,Srtx,>, a court of record held once a year. In 
a t»articalar hundred, lordship, or manor, 
before the steward of the leet. The busi- 
ness of the court-leet is now done at quarter 
sessions, except in certain manors, where 
It has been held from time Immemorial. 

COURT-MARTIAL, a court consisting of 
military 00 eers, for the trial of the mili- 
tary offences of officers and soldiers. A 

Naval Oocbt-maatial Isa similar court 
for those constituting the navy. 

COURT'-UOLL, a roll containing an m*- 
rouni of the number, Ac., of lands which 
depend on the Jurisdiction of the manor, Ac. 

00rUTE8Y, TENUKE BY {etmrtoime : 
!¥.), In Law, is where a man marries a 
woman seised of an estate of Inheritance, 
and has by her Issue bom alive, which was 
capable of Inheriting lier estate: In this 
case, on the death of his wife, he holds the 
lands for bis lift*, as tenant iiy cx>urtesv. 

COURTESY TITLES. The children of 
noblemen in this country have no right by 
Jaw to any title whatever, Imt courtesy lias 
allowed them to assume rank arc.ording to 
the rank of their parents. Thus the eldest 
«>n of a duke bears a marquisate by cour- 
tesy, the eldest son of a marquis an earldom 
l»y courtesy, whilst the younger sons and 
dnngditerB of imth hear the title of lord 
' and lady prefixed to their Christian and 
; surnames. The eldest son of an earl has a 
I viscounty by courtesy, the younger eons arc 
styled honourable, and the daughters lady. 
All tbesons and daughters of viscr)untsand 
t>aron8 are styled honourable. Although In 
the ordinary intercourse of society tiie ti- 
tles above designated are accorded, in all 
legal documents the gentlemen are styled 
esquires, with a reference to the courtesy 
title: thus, John Brown, Esquire, com- 
monly called Mwqnls of W. ; or James Tay- 
lor, l^nire, eommonly called Lord James 
Taylor. The courtesy titles of eldest sons 
are usually tliose of the second title of the 
; father. It may, bowever, happen, that a 
' duKe has no marquisate, but only an earl- 
i iom, In which case the eldest son taktts that 


I title, and yet ranks just the same as if he 
had assumed a marquisate. And so on with 
I respect to lower grades of the peerage, 

: When the daughters of j>eers marry a mao 
of rank inferior to their own, they by cour- 
tesy retain their titles ; but if a woman who 
has no title marries a man who lias merely 
a courtesy title, and is left a widow, she 
loses the title she had assumed during her 
husband’s life, In case ghe marries again. 
This, however, Is not the case with respect 
to the widow of a man who has a title In 
his own right. If she marries agafu, she 
by courtesy retains her title. 

C^V'ENANT (contwnto, I agree with : 
Lot), In Law, an engagement. In writing, 
under seal, to do or omit a direct act. There 
are many kinds of covenant. 

OOW'ITCH, or COW'AQB, an Indian 
plant, the ifuctina pruricua of botanists, 
nat, ord. LeguminoMt, the pods of which are i 
covered with microscopic tialrs, that are i 
employed as a mechanical anthelmiuiic. 
They are very tmuhlesoine if accidentally j 
brought Into contact with the skin. , 

COW'POX, the vaccine disease, produc.ed 
by transferring morhiflc matter from the 
udder of a cow to the human body. It 
was proposed by Dr. Jeuiier, in 1799, as 
a substitute for and preventative of small- 
I pox. Small bluish vesicles, surrounded by 
1 Innammation, elevated at tiie edge, and 
depressed at the centre, and containing 
a limpid fluid, occiisiosially appear on the 
u-atsof the COW', the animal being, at the 
SHine time, somewhat lndi8|)ose<l. This 
disease, traunferred to the hands of the 
milkers, was found, in many cases, to pre- 
serve from small-pox. A disease of the 
horse’s head, called g/xise, communicated 
to the bands of farruTs, seems to have 
produced tlie same effect. The matter from 
I the cow Is, however, the most certain ; and ! 
that which It produces In one human sub- ! 
ject may lie successfully tnuisferred to j 
another ; though It Is probaltio that it loses ; 
Its efficacy by being transmitted to«i many ' 
times. In doubtful cases, the vaccination i 
should he reiieaied ; Its repetPlon, oven 
though unnecessary, can lie atttinded with 
little Inconvenience. 

t.’OW'flIE, or KAW'RIK PINK, a lofty 
coniferous tree, a native of New Zealand, 
named by botanists Dammnra aiiHtratifi. It 
yields a hard hrittio resifi, like copal, and 
its timber Is excellent, 

COWRY, the popular mime of several 
spi'cies of marine univalve shells, belonging 
to the genus CVpvcra. One species, the C. 
moiieta, or nnmey-cowry. Is uwid In plifre of 
coin on the west coast of Africa, and manv i 
tons weight are annually Imported Into this I 
country from the Paclflc and eastern sens, 
for the purpose of being sent to Africa. I 
Tliere are many si>«oies of this genus, some 
of which are beautifully marked and co- 
loured. Savages, in various parts, adorn 
their persons or indicate their rank with 
cowries. 

CX5W TREE, a name applied to distinct 
species of trees growing In tropical 
ctmntrles, on account of their yielding a 
jnllk-llke innoxIousBfluid. One of these, 
the Massarauduba, found on the Amaidns. 
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grown to tb« dlraentlon* of a forest tree, female watch the neat altemately dmins 
MUk can he drawn from its lojfs after they incnbatlon. — CaAJTB, a machine for rals- 
ham^ been Allowed to stand fur many days ing great weights, conelating of an arm, 
in the hot son. ‘ The timber (says Mr. A. or piece of timber, projecting from a post, 

R. Wallace) Is very hard, fine grained, and either horizontally or at some angle, uid 
dorable, and Is raluable for works which furnished with a pulley. It is also made of 
! are much exposed to the weather. The iron, on the principle of the wheel and 
fruit Is eatable, and very good, the size of pinion ; by which It is rendered rery com- 
a small apple, and full of n rich and juicy modious, and capable of raising Immense 
pulp. Tlie milk, which exudes In abundance weights. 

I when the bark Is oat, has the consistence of ORA'NE-LINES, in a ship, are lines going 
thick cream, and, but fora very slight i>ecu* from the upper end of the sprltsall-top- 
I Uar tdtate, could scarcely be distinguished mast to the middle of the forestays. They 
from the genuine product of the cxiw. It Is serve to keep the spritsall-topmast upright 
j also used for glue, and Is said to be as du- ! .and steady in its place,and to strengthen it. 

rable as that made use of by carpenters. As OUA'NE’S-BLLL, the popular name of the 

I the milk hardens by exposure to the air. It wild species of the genus Geranium, these 
becomes a very tough, slightly elastic, sub- plants having tbelr seed vessel In the 
stance, much resembling gutta pereba.* shai>e of a crane's beak. i 

CRAB (craftba ; (Sax.), the popular name CilANlOL'OGY (fcranion, the skull; audio- j 
for the species of a considerable group of pos, a discourse: Gr.), that branch of science 
Invertebrate animals, whose bodies are which is concerned with the structure and < 
covered by a calcareous crust, with ten uses of the skull in various animals, partlc- j 
articulated llmba They belong to the ularly In relation to their characters and in- I 
Dtcapoda braehpura, or ten-lcgged short- tellectual powers. One who is versed in I 
tailed Crustacea ; and Include a great num- this science Is termed a eranioloffitL I 

her of species, differing In size, colour, and CRAJSIOM'KTER ^anion^ the skull ; and ! 
habits. The large and small edible crabs mefron, a measure : an Instrument fur 

of our coasts may be taken as examples, measuring the sknlls of animals. The art | 
Tbelr sight is very acute, and their mastl- of measuring them, for the purpose of dls- 
catory apparatus Is exceedingly compll- covering their specifle differences. Is called ! 
cated. Borne of them are exclusively auua- craniometry. I 

tic, and remain on the sands or rocks, at CRAJNIOB'COPT (fcrowion, the skull; and | 
great depths in tl^ sea; others inhabit skopea, 1 examine : Gr.), the science of dls* . 
excavations formed in the soft coral reefs covering, by the eminences prodneed by | 
or bars on certain coasts; some spend their the brain on the cranium, the particular : 
life altogether on shore, In burrows or iiarts in which reside the organs that in I 
dens; others live on rocky beaches, bask- fluence certain passions or faculties. ; 

Ing in the sun, and only retiring into the CRA'NIUM (kranion: Gr.), the skull; the ' 
sea when alarmed; while some species assemblage of bones which enclose the , 
are completely terrestrial. Inhabiting holes I brain. They consist of the frontal bone I 
ui>on the highest hills and mountains of ' forming the forehead; the two parietal ' 
the West Indies. The most remarkable are I bones occui>j’ing the sides and roof of the j 
the crabs which are found In the less densely j skull; the two temporal bones forming the ; 

I peopled or uninhabited West Indian tslanda walls at the temples ; and the occipital bone i 
When the season for spawn Ing arrives, they situate at the posterior and Inferior part. ! 
proceed to the sea In a body of many mil- These bones are joined together by means ; 
lions, a journey which employs them some of interlocking serratures called Butubks i 
weeks. Having deposited their eggs In the The fore part of the skull is termed the 
sand, the^retum, travelling only by night, > sinciput, the hinder part the occiput, and 
and arrive emaciated and exhausted. | the top, the vertex. Wedged In between 

ORAGKLB OHITSIA is a ware much prized : the bones at the liase of the skull are the 
by collectors, the surface of whicli is every - 1 two bones termed ethmoid and sphenoid, 
where mark^ by cracks which give the which may l>e considered as common to 
vessel the appeoruioe of being composed of the cranium and the face. No cranium of 
small pieces cemented together. an adult man has been found with a less 

CRAMP (Mmpe: Oer.\ a convulsive capacity than 6J cubic Inches: whilst the 
contraction of a muscular part of the body, contents of the largest gorilla skull hi 
with pain. thcito measured did not exceed 84| cubic 

OmtN'BBRRT, the fruit of the Oxyeoocua Inches. 
peUuairia, list. ord. Vacdniacea, a creeping CRANK, a bend In an axle npon which 
plant, growing only on peat bogs or awampy the piston of a steam-engine acts, and thus 
land, and bearing small bright red berries, a back and forward motion Is converted 
which have a pleasant acid flavonr, and are into a circular motion. A 0bip is said to be 
much used in tarts. crank-aided when she can bear but little 

CRANB (cran; Box.), a migratory bird of sail, for fear of oversetting : and when a 
the family Gruidx, which is an occastonal ship cannot be brought on the ground with- 
visitor to Bngland. it Is the Orua cinerea out danger, she is said to be crank by tlie 
of naturalists, and It soars high in the air, ground. 

and performs journeys of Immense extent ; CRAPE {eripe: Pr.\ a light transparent 
naa blackish or black wing-feathers, with an stuff, resembl i ug gauie. It is made of ran 
ash-coloured bpdy. The Grtts gipantea^ or silk, gummed and twisted in the mill, and 
Siberian crane, is of great size, being four is much used In mourning, 
feet six Inches In height: the male and CRA'GIB (kraais a mixing Lat.y, the 
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henitbj conitttutlon of tbe blood In an CREMO'NA, an appellartou for the supo- 
auimal body. rior sort of vtotins, ’wrhlch were nude at 

ORASSAMEXTTTM (sedJmrnt ; ZaL), In Cremona, In Italy, during the ITch and 18tb 
Phygic, the thick red or fl)>rous |>art of the centurlea, by tbe family of the Amati. 
blood, as distinguished from the sernm, or Also a namo erroneously given to a reed 
a(|iuK)a9 part. atop of the organ, originally Intended to 

CHATOH'ES (crocA, the Itch : IFc/.). In Imitate the krumhom, an ancient wind lu- 
Parrlery, a swelling on the pastern, mnler strument. 

the fetlock, and sometimes under the hoof ORE'NATE {ertneUr, to Indent: Pr.), In 
of a horse. Botany, an epithet for leaves, the edges of i 

CRATER (kratir: Or.), the cup-shaped which are furnished with small rounded | 
hollow of a volcano from which matter Is projections or teeth, inclining towards \ 

ejected- In Antiquity, a very large wine- neither the pidnt nor the base. When the ! 

cup, or goblet, out of which the ancients edge of a loaf Is cut Into very minute 
poured their libations at feasts. notches, the word crenulate is used. 

CRAY'FISH, or CIIAW'KISH (ferevissr: CRK'OLK, an epithet given In Spanish 
a freshwater crustacean of the genus Ajnerlcato the American born children of 
Astocus, which differs but little In apt>ear- Hnroj>ean parents. 

once from the lobster. Crayfish are found CRE'OSOTE or KRE'OSOTE(A:rerta, flesh ; 
everywhere, and very abundantly In Eng- and aozo, I preserve : Gr.), one of the sul>- 
land. Their flesh la wholesome and nu- stances obtained by the distillation of tar. 
tritlous. It Is a colourless, oily liquid, of high refroc- 

C'RAY'ON <Fr.), a general name for all tlve and dlsi^erslve power, with a pene- 
coloured mineral suhstancea, used in dt*- trating odour. It is sllgiitly heavier than 
slgnhig or painting In pastil ; whether they water. It Is a compound of carbon, oxy- 
have been beaten and reduee<l to a paste, gen, aiul hj*drogen. It possesses great 
or are used In their primltiv’e consIsUMice, antiseptic power ; a piece of meat steeped 
after sawing or cutting them Inw long In It will never putrefy. It is used as a pre- 
narrow slips. serv’atlve for timber wiilch has to be placed 

CREAM (crime : Fr ), the oily part of In the ground, 
milk, which rises to the surface, and forms CREPITATION (crejnto, I crackle: Ltii.), 
a distinct layer. By agitation the solid tl»e crackling noise made by some salts ' 

hntier Is separated from the fluid oil. during the process of calcination. 1 

Crkam or Lime, a mixture of lime and CRKPUS'CULUM, or«CREPU8'CLE { ere - I 
water, used In gas-works for purifying the pwaot/um, a dim. of cyc;>er, dusky : Jtof.), the 
ga.s, which is cratisrnicted through It; car- twilight, which begins In the in(»nitng 
iKinIc acid and sulphuretted h.vdmgen being when the sun has arrived within 1«<> of the 

ahsorlied by i: Cksaii or Tartar, com- horizon, and ends In the evening when the 

moil white tartar freed from Its lmi)urltle8; sun Is 18 below the horizon. It Is due to 
the crysullized bltartrate of potash. the refraction of the sun's rays by theat- 

CRBDEN'DA (Lot.), in Theology, things inoaphero. 
to l>e believed ; articles of faith ; dlstlii- CRESCEN'OO {lUiL), a term In Music, 
giilshed from agenda, or practical duties. used to hIhvw that there Is to Im a grmlnal 
CREDE.N’TIAL LETTERS (credo, I have swelling of the notes over wiiich It Is placed. 

■ contidence In : iyot.), the Instrument, in the CRES'CENT (rresco, I Increase: /:^),the 
form of a letter, from one monarch to an- Increasing or new moon, which shows ii 
other, which constitutes the evidence of the curving rim of light, terminating In points 

title of a minister at a foreign court to the or horns. The Turkish standard, on 

power which he exercises. which a cresrcni Is depleted; a^, Qgura- 

ORBM)IT (same deriv.). In Political Eco- tivciy, the Turkish power, or emigre of the 
noroy, the lending of money, or wh.at Is crescent. Tills emblem was used to Indl- 
cqui valent to it. He who lends pines cro- cate sovereignty, even In the time of the i 
dlt, and he who borrows obtains It. A early Iloman emi>cn»r8, and continuetl to l>e 
j>ersoii who buys goods which arc to be employed by the Cireekem|>erors. The Turks - 
i»aid for at a future time, or who discounts adopted It because, meeting It wherever 
a bill, obtains the command of so much they turned, they considered It a good 

capital belonging to another. There is no omen. In Heraldry, It is an honourable 

creation of wealth by these transactions, ordinary, often used na a mark of dlstlno- 

Credit, In Bookkeeping, tbe side of an tion for the second sons of families, or those 

account In which payment Is entered, oi>- descended from them. When the hums are 

posed to deMt. Public Obkdit, the trust turned towards the cAi</, or upper part of 

or oonfldence placed In a state by those, the shield, it is called creecentj when to 

who lend money to IL Lxttxbb op Crk- ; tbe right, increscent; and when to the left, 

DTP, letters given by merchants to persons decrescent. 

who are to draw money from their cor- OREftCEN'TIA, In Botany, a genus of 
resiwmdents. ! tropical trees I>e1ougliig to the nat. ord. 

ORBED «nntdo, I believe ; LaO, a sum- Orsscentiace». Tbe C^esemtia eujete, a tree 
mary of belief ; the principal articles of Inhabiting tropical America, bears a li^e 
rellfhons faith. I gourd-Ilke fruit called Oalahash, the ptUp 

CHEEK (ereeca; Aue.), that part of a of which Is eaten, and the bard shell era- 
haven, or smali channel, running from the . ployed In place of bottles, 
sea, v bere goods are landed. In North | CHESS {kresse : dlerm.i.thonameofseve- 
Amerlva the tiibntarlea to a river are called ' rai species of plants, of which the most 
ereeka. useful are water-cress {Nast%irtium offld- 
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note), aod oommon cress (JLepidium toAir 
9um\ both lieloafflQg to the luit. ord. Onici- 
(erat. 

ORBST (arista: Lot.), the plume of fes> 
there, or other object, on the top of the 
ancient helmet. The crest is considered a 
greater criterion of nobility than the ar- 
mour generally, and therefore forms an 
important subject In heraldry. 

ORETA (chalk: Xot). in Pharmacy, the 
name of chalk, carbonate of lime. 

ORBaTA'CBOUS (eretaceus, like chalk: 
/.at), partaking of the qualities of. or 

abounding In chalk. In Geology, a group 

of secondary strata, divided into Upper and 
Lower, or Neocomian. The former Is 
again divided into the llaestrlcht beds, 
which are wanting In England; the Upi>er 
White Chalk, which contains layers of flint, 
and is exeinpllfled in the North and South 
Downs ; the 1/Ower White Chalk, the Upper 
Green Sand, and the Qault. The Neociv 
nilun division embraces the Lower Green 
Sand and the Wealden seriea 

CRETINISM (erttinisme: Fr.),A i)ecullar 
endemic disease, common In some parts of 
Switzerland, and In some other mountain 
districts. It makes a close approach to 
rickets In Its general symptoms, but is dis- 
tinguished by tbo tendency to that iiecultar 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, called by 
the French goitre, and by us Dcrbyshlre- 
neck, and by the mental imbecility which 
nocompanies it, Tne individuals affected 
with this disease are called erttins. 

CREUX (H hollow : iY.), a term used in 
Sculpture, wliere the lines and figures are 
out below the surface of the substance's en- 
graved; thus it stands opimsed to riiievo. 
Implying the prominence of the lines and 
flgures, which api>ear above the surface. 

CRK'V ASSK (Fr.), a deep cleft In a glacier. 
When covered over with anow It Is very 
dangerous to travellers on the Ice, who, to 
prevent mishap, usually proc«ed In single 
file, and tie themselves together by a rope 
passed round the waist of each. 

CKlU'ltlFOllM (cribrum, a sieve; and 
forma, a fdhn : LaL), in Anatomy, a term 
uppliiHl to the laminie of the ethmoid l>one, 
through which the fibres of the olfactory 
nerve pass to the nose. 

OIllBUO'SUM 08 (the hone having the 
appearance of a sieve : LoL), called also os 
dhimndcs. In Anatomy, a bone situated in- 
ternally in the fore part of the basis of the 
skull 

UKICK'ET(e7yee,a stick: <SmrJ,an active, 
manly game, which is played with bats and 
a bail, and is almost peculiar to this coun- 
try. The number of the party on each side 
is eleven, who alternately take the innings, 
and alternately the bowling and fielding. 

Chiokxt, the popular name of some 

saltatorlal orthopterous insects, which are 
divided by naturalists amongst different 
genera, and placed In the neighbourhood of 
the locusts and grasshoppers The chirp 
of the house-cricket (Athstadofnestica), and 
the field cricket (A. oampsstris), la made by 
rubbing one of the wing-cases over the 
other. The mole-cricket (OryUoialpa iml- 
parii) has very strong tore-legs, with which 
U burrows In the eroond. 


ORIOOrUES (JcHkos, a ling; and tidos, 
form : Or.), in Anatomy, a cartilage of the 
larynx, called also the anntUar cartilags, 

CRIME (crimen : Lot.). In the general 
sense of the word, crimes are understood 
to be offences against society or morals, as 
far as they are amenable to the laws. To 
this we may add. In order more clearly to 
distinguish between words often consi- 
dered synonymous, that actions contrary 
to the precepts of religion are called sim ; 
actions contrary to the principles of 
morality are called vices ; and actions con- 
trary to the laws of the state are called 
crimes. 

CUIN'GLE. or CBIN'KLB (krinkelai, to 
run In flexures : Vut.), In Marine langruage, 
a ht'le In the bolt-rope of a sail, to receive 
the ends of the ropes by w hich the sail is 
drawn up to its yard, or toextend the leech 
by the bowline bridles. Iron cringles, or 
hanks, are oi>en rings running on the stays, 
to which the beads of the staysails arc 
made fast. 

CIII'SIS (Or., from krino, I judge), in 
Medicine, Is a sudden change, either for 
the better or the worse, indicative of re- 
cover}' or death. In its more general sense, 
It denotes that stage of a disorder at 
which some judgment may be formed of 
its termination. At the approach of a cri- 
sis, the disease appears to assume a more 
violent character. If the change is for the | 
better, the violent symptoms cease with a 
copious perspiration, or some other dis- 
charge from the system. After a salutary 
crisis, the patient feels himself relieved, 

and the dangerous gymi>tom8 cease. By 

a CRISIS is also meant the point of time 
when an affair Is arrived at its height, ami 
must soon tenuluate or suffer a raaterial 
change. 

CRISP (crispus, curled : Lat.), in Botany, [ 
an epithet for a leaf folded over and over 
; at the edges, which are always serrated, deu- 
t tated, or lacerated. 

CRI8TATE or CIllSTATED (cristatns, 

I tufted : Lot), a botanical epiiln t for having 
an appendage like a tuft or crest ; as ai>- 
plied to some anthers and flowers. 

CRITE'RION (kriVfrian, Irom kritfs, a 
I decider : Or.), a standard measure or test. 

I CRIT'IO (kritis, a judge: Or,), a person 
who, with the requisite ability, estimates 
the value of works of art, whether of litera- 
ture or in the Pine Arts, and points out 
their merits and faults, with reference to 
established principles. 

; CRO'CEOUS (krokeos, from krokos, saf- 
fron : Or.), resembling saffron. 

CIIOO'ODILB (krokodeilos : Or.), the 

I i>opuiar name of some hideous fourfouted 
^ reptiles, belonging to the genus Orocodiltis, 
which are distinguished from the alligators 
by having webbed feet. The oommon cro- 
codile (C, vulgaris) has the sides and body 
covered with bony armour, which, on the 
upper part of the body. Is strong enough to 
resist a musket-ball It sometimes grows 
to the length of tiventy feet. It Inhabits 
the large rivers in Africa, and lajrs its eggs 
In the sand to be batched by the sun. 

ORO'OUS (krokos, saffron: Or.), In Che- 
mistry, an old term, signifying a meta) 
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eftldned to » red or deep yellow colour. 

In Botany, a genuL of plants with pretty 
flowers, belonging to the nat. ord. /ndocscs. 

CROIS'fiS (crusaders: Fr.)^ iu Kngtlah 
Antiquity, pilgrims Iwund for the Holy 
Laud, or such as had t>ceu there ; so called 
from a badge they wore In imitation of a 
I cross. The knights of St, John of Jeru- 
j salcm, created for the defence and proteo* 
j tlon of pttgrlins, were i>arttcularly called 
j eroitM; and so were ail those of the Kng- 
lisb nobility and gentry, who. In the reigns 
of Henry 11., Richard I., Henry III., and 
Edward L, were cruet nffnati, that is, dc- 
1 voU'd to the recovery of Palestine. 

! CROM'LECH {cncmlech : WeL;tromea- 
f rein loach, a devoted stone ; Beb.), In British 
: Antiquity, large broad flat stones raised 
I upon other stones set up to support them, 
j They are common In Wales, Devonshire, 

} 8nd(}omwali,and are thoutrht to be remains 
of altars. 

i CROSS, in Antiquity, an instrument of 
( torture, consisting of two pieces of tlmla*r 
crossing each other, one part being vortu al 
and the other horltontal, or both oblique. 
This punishment was only inflicted on ma- 
lefactors and slares, and was thence called 
eervilt aupplidum. The most usual method 
was to nail the ciiminars hands and feet to 
this gibbet, in an erect posture; though 
there are instances of cnnitnals so nailed 

with their head downward. Cross, the 

symbol of the Christian religion: and 
hence, flguratirelj, the religion Uselt — 

I Also, a juonanient with a cross upon It, to 
' excite devotion, such as were anciently set 
I op in market-places. — In Theology*, the 
doctrine of Christ’s suiCerings, and of the 

atonement. A Latin cross has one ann 

longer than the others ; a Qreek cross has 
equal anus. Cross. Id Heraldry, an ordi- 

nary formed by lines drawn palewise and 
fessetrise; and. If bounded l)y the es- 
cutcheon, enclosing one-flfch of the shield, 
or one-third it charged. A cross gules, one 
bar being vertical, the other horizontal. Is 
called the cross of 8t. Oeorpe. The cross of 
m. Andrew has both bars oblique. The ex- 
tremities of a plain cross are * couped,’ that 
is, do not reach the circumference of the 
escutcheon. There are other crosses also 
which do not reach the circumference: 
ihUB, a cross orosslet, termed a Jerusalem 
cross when between four plain crosses : it 
is crossed on each arm. A cross fieuxy has 
three points at each end. A McUUse cross 
has arms increasing in breadth'towards the 
ends, which terminate with double points. 
A cross fUchy baa the lower limb pointed. 
A patriarch cross is plain, and has two 
borixonta) bars, the upper shorter. A cross 
nwline terminates In representations of the 
milirlnd : It Is the dlflerenco of the eighth 
son of a family. 

CROSS-BARrSHOT, a bullet with an Iron 
liar i^asslng through it, and standing out a 
few inches on each side ; used In naval ac- 
tions for cutting the enemy’s rigging. 

OROBS'-BI LL, the common name of blrda 
allied to the finches, and belonging to the 

S enus Loada. They are distinguished by 
avlng the mandibles crossing each other 
at the point Bnffon called this rntrlona 


structure an error and defect of nature, 
and a useless deformity, but <t has been 
found to enable them easily to obtain their 
usuhI food, the seeds of pine trees. The 
common cross-hill rarely breeds In England. 

0R08S'-B0W, a missive weapon formerly 
much used, which was strung and set In s 
abaft of wood, with a trigger, &c. 

CROSS'-EXAMINATION, In Law, a close 
and rigid examination of a wicness by the 
counsel of the adverse party, after he has 
l>een examined In chief by the counsel of 
the party producing him. 

OROSS'-STAPF, an Instrument to take 
the altitude of the sun or stars. 

CROSS'-STONE, a mineral of a greyish- 
white colour, called also harmostone, occur- 
ring ill douiile and single crystals. 

CROSS'-TREES, pieces of timber In a 
ship, supported by the cheeks and trestle- 
trees, at the upper ends of the lower masts, 
to sustain what is above, and to extend 
the to|>-galIant shmuds. 

OROSS'LET (croisette: Fr.'), In Heraldry, 
a little or diminutive cross: the shield i.« 
frequently seen covered with crosslets. 
Also, fesses, and other honourable ordi- 
naries, are charged or accompanied with 

CKOT'CIlET (crochet : Fr.), In Music, lialf 

a minim. In Printing, this mark [ ], to 

separate what is not a necessary part of the ; 
sentence. 

CROTON OIL, one Of the most valuable 
of the late additions to the materia niedira, 
is expressed from the st'eds of the Crotou 
tighum, an East Indian plant, belonging to 
tile nat. ord. Suphorbiacca. It is so strongly 
purgative, that one drop Is a full dose, and ' 
half a drop will sometimes produce apower- j 
ful effect. 1 

CROUP (JPr.), In Medicine, the diseiiHC ’ 
called C'nnanche trachealis, an affection of ' 
the throat, accompanied by a i>eculiar shrill- 
ness of voice, wheezing, dlfflcult resplra I 
tion, Ac. It most usually attacks young 
children, who are suddenly seized with a 
difllculty of breathing and other symptoms. 
Exposure to c<>ld seems to Igjv-he general j 
cause of the disease, and It Is consequently I 
more prevalent In winter and spring than 
In summer. 

CROUPA'DE, In the Manage, a leap in 
which the horse pulls up hli hind legs, as If 
lie drew them up to his belly. 

CRODT, KRO UT, or 80U.*MmoUT (sower, 
sour; and Araut, an herb: Gerin.}, cabbage 
chopped tine and pickled. It is made by 
placing chopped cabbage In layers In a 
barrel, with salt and carraway seeds sprin- 
kled between the layers; then pressing it 
down, and suffering It to remain till it has 
undergone fermentation. It is considered 
an efflcaclous preservative from the scurvy, 
and Is used at sea, particularly in the Rus- 
sian navy. 

CROW (croya; Scud.), or Carrion Crow, 
the Oorvus corons of naturalists, a well- 
known bird belonging to the Oorvidm. It 
Is a carrion feeder, and is distinguisbed 
from the raven bv its beak, voice, and 
habits, and from the rook by having tha 
basal third of Its beak oovei^ with fea- 
thers. Tha Hooded Crow (O. eor»U> has 
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the plamMe of the hMk and uoderniurface 
of the body^coloored grey. 

OROW^BUR, In Meobanloa.an Iron lever, 
with a claw at one end. and k sharp point 
at the other ; used for raising and moving 
weights. 

OROW'-FOOT. a compUoatlon of small 
cords, spreading out from a long block; 
used on board ships for aospending the 
awnings, or keeping the topsails from 
striking ngninst the tops. 

CROW’S'-BILL, in Surgery, a kind of for- 
ceps fdV extracting bnlletsand other things 
from wounds. 

OIIOW’S'-PEBT, or (Ultbops, In the art 
of War, an Iron instrument with four 
jKilnts, which was formerly thrown upon 
breficlies, or In passes where the enemy’s 
cavalry were exi>ected, for the purpose of 
injuring the feet of tlio horses, and throw- 
ing them down. 

I CROWN (krone: Oerrn.), an ornamental 
: badge of regal power, worn on the head by 
I sovereign princes. Among the various 
I crowns and wreaths peculiar to the Creeks 
and Romans were the following.*— The 
rona aureOt a golden crown, the reward of 
; remarkable bravery. Corona vaOariSt or 
: cdstrensie, given to him who first entered 
j the camp of an enemy. Corona eivieOf a 
: garland of oak-leaves, one of the highest 
i military rewards : It was given to him who 
saved tlie life of a cirizen. Corona conot- 
vialis, the wreath >vorn at feasts. Corona 
nturalis, given by the general to the soldier 
who first scaled the enemy’s wall. Corona 
navalit, given to him who first boarded an 
enemy's vessel : It was next In rank to the 
civic crown. Corona nuptialia, a crown or 
j wreath worn by brides. Corona obitidionalU, 

! a reward given to him who delivered a be- 
' sieged town or a blockaded army. It was 
I one of the highest military bonouis, and 
I very seldom obtained. Corona triumphalie, 
i a wreath of laurel which was given by the 
1 army to the imporator, who wore It on his 

! head at the celebration of his triumph. 

i The ln)i>erlal Crown of Great Britain Is kept 
at the Tower of Loudon, where the public 
is admlct^ to see It. The following de- 
scription of it was written by Professor 
Tennant :— * It wasraadobyMeasrs. Rundell 
and Bridge, in the year 183ft, with jewels 
taken from old crowns, and others. It con- 
sists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds, set in silver and gold ; It has 
a crimson vel\^t cap, with ermine border, 
and is lined with white silk. Its gross 
weight Is 39 oz. 5 dwts. troy. The lower 
partbf the band, above the ermine border, 
consists of a row of 1S9 pearls, and tbo 
upper part of the baud of a row of 112 
pearls, between which. In front of the 
crown, is a large sapphire (partly drilled), ' 
purchased for the crown by George IV. At , 
the back Is a sapphire of smaller size, and | 
six other sapphires (three on each side), j 
between which are eight diamonds. Above I 
and below the seven sapphires are fourteen 1 
diamonds, and around the eight emeralds, ; 
128 diamonds. Between the emeralds ami i 
sapphires are sixteen trefoil ornaments, I 
containing IflO diamonds. Above the band 
are eight, sapphires, surmounted by eight ' 


diamonds, between which are eight fes 
toons, consisting of 148 diamonds. In front 
of the crown, and In the centre of a dla 
tnond Maltese cross, is the famous ruby, 
said to have been given to Edward, Prince 
of Wales, son of Edward III., called the 
Black Prince, by Don Pedro, king of Cas- 
tile. after the battle of Najera, near Vit- 
toria, A.D. 1367. This ruby was worn In tbe 
betmet of Henry V., at the battle of Agin- 
court, AD. 1415. It is pierced quite through, 
after tho eastern custom, the upper part of 
the piercing being filled up by a small ruby. 
Around this ruby, to form tbe cross, are 75 
brilliant diamonds. Three other Maltese 
crosses, forming the two sides and back of 
the crown, have emerald centres, and con- 
tain respectively 132, 124, and 180 brilliant 
diamonds. Between the four Maltese crosses 
are four ornaments in the fonn of a French 
fleur-de-lis, with four rubies In tho centres, 
and surrounded by rose diamonds, contain- 
ing respectively 65, 86, 86, and 67 rose dia- 
monds. From the Msdtese crosses Issue 
four Intperial arches, cotnposed of oak- 
leaves and acorns, the leaves containing 
728 rose, ta))le, and brilliant diamonds, 32 
pearls forming the acorns, set In cups con- 
taining 54 rose diamonds and one table dia- 
mond. The total number of diamonds in 
the arches and acorns is 108 brUlfants, lUi 
table, and 559 rose diamonds. From the 
upper part of the arches are suspended four 
large pendant pear-shaped pearls, with rose 
diamond cap.s, containing twelve rosedia- 
nnmds, and stems r.ontalnlug 24 very small 
rose diamonds. Above the arch stands the 
mound, containing in the lower hemi- 
s)>here 304 brilliants, and in tbe upper 244 
brilliants ; the zone and arc being compose<i 
of 33 rose diamouda The cross on the 
summit has arose cut sapi'lilre -n th cpn- 
tre, surnmnded by four large biiUlants, and 
108 smaller brilliants, Bnnimary of jewels 
comprised In the crown 1 large ruby, ir- 
regularly poll.Hhed, 1 large broad-spread 
sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubles, 
1,363 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 rose dia- 
monds, 147 table diamonds, 4 drop-shaped 
pearls, 273 pearls.’ - In Architecture, 
the uppermost member of a comlco. — 
Among jewellers, the upper work of tin 

rose diamond. An English silver coin «*i 

tbe value of five shillings. 

CROWN'-GLASS. [BeeGnaas.) 

CllOWN-IMPE'RI AL, the popular name of 
some species of FritiUaria, nat. ord. Liliacea. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELL, a beautiful 
species of Valuta, the head of which is 
surrounded with a series of sharp-pointed 
tubercles, so as to resemble an open crown : 
It has also two broad and very beautiful 
zones running round It. 

CROWN'-OFFICK, an office belonging to 
the court of Queen’s Bench, In which the 
attorney-general exhibits Informations for 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

OROWN'-POST, In Building, a post which 
stands upright In the middle between two 
prlnclpnl rafters. 

OROWN'-WHKBL, In common watches, 
the wheel which drives the escapement 
wheel, or that which acts on the pallets. 
[Ree WHRET..1 
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OROWN'-WORK, in Fortification, an out- 
work running Into the field, consisting of > 
two demi-bastions at the extremes, and an 
entire bastion in the middle, with curtains. 
It is designed to gain some advantageous 
post, and cover the other works. 

ORU'OIAL (cmaj, a cross : Lat.\ in 8ur- 
mry, an epithet for transverse, or in the 
form of a cross ; as, a orucUU incision. Crur 
eiai inetttncea, a phrase of Bacon, signifying 
phenomena brought forward to decide be- 
tween two apparent causes. Chemical tests 
are generally crucial instances or experi- 
ments. ‘A well-chosen and strongly-marked 
crucial instance,’ says Sir John Herschel, 
‘Is sometimes of the highest Importance, 
when two theories, which run parallel with 
each other in their explanation of great 
Classes of phenomena, at length come to be 
placed at issue on a single fact.* 

CRU'CIBLE (creuset, from creuser, to 
hollow: Fr.), a vessel or melting-pot used 
in chemical operations, and frequently made 
of clay, and so tempered and baked as to 
endure great heat. Silver, platina, and iron 
crucibles are occasionally used. For melt- 
ing gold and silver, crucibles are made in 
great part of plumbago. 

CRU'CIFERiE (.crux, a cross ; and /era, I 
bear : Lot.), a large nat. ord, of plants, so 
named from the four petals which are ar- 
ranged crosswise. There are six stamens, 
of which four are longer than the others 
(upon which character Linnseus founded 
the class Tetradynamia), The fruit is a kind 
of podi called a siliqua or slllcula, according 
ns It Is long and narrow, or broad and sliort. 
The shapes of these pods is curiously varied. 
To this order belong, amongst garden 
flowers, the stock, wall flower, rocket, 
honesty, and candy tuft. Here are placed 
a number of food-plants ; cabbage (with Its 
garden varieties, cauliflower, broccoli, and 
savoys), turnip, mustard, cress, sea-kale, 
horse-radish, water-cress, and radish. 

ORU'CTFORM (crucis, of a cross; and 
forma, a form : Lat.'), an epithet for any- 
thing having four arras or rays disposed in 
the form of a cross. 

CRU'DITY (oruditas, from crvdiis, raw : 
L(U.), among Physicians, is applied to un- 
digested substances in the stomach, to 
humours in the body which are imperfectly 
formed, &(% 

ORU'ISER (croiseur: Fr.), a small armed 
vessel that sails to and fro In quest of the 
enemy, to protect the commerce of Us own 
nation, or for plunder. 

ORU‘OR (gore : Lot.), the crasaamentum, 
or clot of the blood which consists of flbrin 
and red corpuscles. 

ORXT'RAL (ertis, the leg : ZaL), In Anato- 
my, an epithet given to the artery which 
conveys the blood to the legs, and to the 
vein by which this blood returns towards 
the heart. 

ORUSA'DES (croitade : Fr. ; from crux, a 
cross : Lot.), the name by which the wars or 
military expeditions were distinguished, 
that were carried on by the Christian nar 
tlons of the West, from the end of the 
eleventh to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for the conquest of Palestine. They 
were called crusades, because all the 

warriors fought under the banner of the 
cross, and wore that emblem on their clothes. 
The pope considered the Invasion of Asia 
as the means of promoting Christianity 
amongst the infidels, and of winning whole 
nations to the bosom of the church ; 
inonarchs expected victory and Increase of 
dominion ; and their subjects were easily 
persuaded to engage In the glorious c^nse 1 
Yet army after army was destroyed ; and 
though some hrilllant victories served to 
exhibit the soldiers of Christendom as 
heroes of a valorous age, and the holy city of 
Jerusalem was more tlian once under their 
dominion, the Christian empire on the con- 
tinent of Asia was eventually overthrown, 
and the dominion of the Mamelukes and 
Bui tans established. But by means of these 
joint enterprises, the European tiatlous be- 
came more connected with each other; 
feudal tyranny was weakened ; a commercial 
intercourse took place throughout Europe, 
which greatly augmented the wealth of the 
cities; the human mind expanded; and a 
number of arts and sciences, till then un- 
known by the western nations, were Intro- 
duced. These advantages were accompanied, 
undoubtedly, by great evils. There have 
been six crusades. The first. In 1096, was 
excited by Peter the hennlt, and encouraged 
by Urban II. It was commanded by Godfrey 
of Boulogne, and Jerusalem was taken. In 
the second, which took place in 1142, 
Conrad III. of Gerinai^, and Louis VII. of 
France, were leaders, but were unsuccessful. 
The third, in 1189, was occasioned by the 
Saracens taking Jerusalem : Frederick II. 
of Germany, I'ijlllp Augustus of France, 
and Richard Ceenr do Lion of England were 
leaders ; the only succ^essful exploit was the 
taking of Acre. The fourth w'as conducted 
by Andrew, king of Hungary, in 1217. The 
fifth, by Frederick II. of Germany, who for 
a short time recovered possession of Jeru- 
salem. The sixth was led by St. Louis, king 
of France, against Egypt, but was unsuc- 
cessful.— The wars carried on against the 
AUngenses and others who dissented from 
the Roman Catholic church, have sometimes 
been called crusades. * 

CRUST A'CEA or CRUSTA'OBANS (cruaiii, 
a shell : Lot.), an extensive class of the 
sub-kingdom Articulata, Including tlie 
crab, lobster, and prawn. The class takes 
Its name from the crust in which the ani- 
mals are encased ; an Integument streng- 
thened with carbonate of Hine. The body 

Is divided Into several segments, to some 
of which articulated limbs are attached. 
There are three principal divisions of the 
body, head, thorax, and abdomen. The 
thorax is covered by a large shield called 
the carapace. The abdomen Is sometimes 
small, and soldered to the under side of the 
thorax ; at others It Is elongated, and an 
Important agent of locomotion, as In the 
lobster, when it Is furnished with swimming 
plates at the end. There are usually two 
pairs of antennffi, one pair bekig considered 
by some naturalists the organs of hearing, 
the other of smell. The great majority oi 
crustaceans are aquatic, some living In 
freshwater, but the greatest number In the 
sea, and their blood is aerated by means of 
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gill*. All the epecles lay eggs, which the CHYSTALLIZA'TION (krustalloa, a cry# 
female usually carries about with her until tal ; Gr.), the act or process of formlair 
the time tor hatching arrives. They pe- crystals, 

rl 4 )dlcally cast their cases as they grow In CllYSTALLOG'RAPHY(fcrM«faZtos,acrys 
slse, a new case having l>€cn prepared be- tal ; and graphv, I write ; Or.), that branch 
ueath the old one, and tills is at first a mere of science which treats of the forms of 
soft skin, but It soon becomes as bard as crystals. The forms assumed by crystallized 
the preceding Integument. The forms of bodies are very numerous. Of the single 
these anlinuJs are very curiously varied, substance carbonate of lime some hundreds 
now one and now another part being trans- of forms of crystals have been descrilied 
formed or suppressed. They consequently and drawn, some of them having more than 
afford very Interesting studies to those a hundred facets. A great number of forms, 
naturalists who are fond of tracing mor- however, are derived from one principal 
phologlcal changes. type, and this Is one of the polyhedra of 

CKY'OLITE (OTMOS, frost ; litJioa, a stone : geometry, either the cube, the tetrjdiedron, 
Or.), In Mineralogy, Is a substance of a or the regular octaliedron. The tetrahedron 
white or yellowish grey colour, occurring is a solid with four faces, forming equl- 
In masses of a foliated structure. It Is a lateral triangles, and this Is the form as- 
double fluoride of aluminum and sodium, sumed by copper pyrites and the diamond 
and there are large deposits of it in Green- Tiie cube has six equal square faces ; alun 
land. It Is employed as a raw material in and common salt, and fluor spar alt*)rd 
themanufactureofalumluateof soda, which instances of cubic crystals. The regulai 
Is available Instead of caustic soda in the octahedron Is a solid with eight faces 
saponification of fatty matters. Other use- forming equilateral triangles which may 
ful chemical products are also obtained be considered as two pyramids placed . 
from the mineral. base to base; alum, copper pyrites, and 

CliYOPH'OllUS (fcruos, frost; and p/tcjo, fluor-spar, exhibit this form. The rhoin- 
I bear : G'r.), an Instrument invented by Dr. blc dodecahedron is a solid with twelve 
Wollaston for freezing water by its own rhombic faces. It may be regarded as two 
evai)oratlon. right hexahedral pyramids. Galena, pro- 

CllYPT Omvptl, a vault— -literally a secret toxlde of copper, and fluor-spar afford exam- 
place : Gr.), a subterranean cbapel or oratory, pies of this form. These forms, with tlielr 
or a vault under a churcli for the intenneut modifleations, compose the cubical system, 
of bodies. Another system is founded on the Rhoin- 

ORYPTOG'RA PHY (fcrMpf<^ I conceal ; and bold, or Rhombohedrou, a solid with its 
graphs, a writing: Gr.), the art of writing faces forming six lozenges, or rhombic 
In ciplior, or secret characters. figures, each with two acute and two obtuse 

CRYPTOL'OGY {krupto, I conceal; and angles. Nitrate of soda, carbonate of lime, 
logos, a discourse : Or.), secret or cnlginati- and many other minerals, have crystals of 
cal language. this form. The modifications are Infinite, 

CRYSTAL (kruetalloa : Gi .), In Chemistry the form passing into the regular hexagon 
and Mineralogy, an Inorganic body, wbich with six sides and six edges, the hexagonal 
has H.ssumed the form of a regular solid, prism with rhombohedral ends, the hexago- 
termlnated by a certain number of plane nal prism with six-sided pyramids at the 
and smooth surfaces. Crystals may be ends, &c. A third type of crystallization is 
formed in various ways. Some are formed the right prism with square bases, a solid 
■ by the evaporation of a fluid bolding crys- of equal thickness at tJie two ends, which 
talllue substances In solution ; or by the are parallel and alike, the four other sides 
j passage of a body from the fluid to the solid being equal parallelograms. Sulphate of 
state, as Ik the case of most metals ; or they magnesia and sulphate of zinc offer exam- 
may be deposited by the vapour of a vola- pies of this form, which also is susc^Jptlble 

tlilzed body. Crystal Glass, a sul)- of numerous modifications, e.g. the end 

stance more perfect in its manufacture edges may be cut away, but still leaving a 
than common glass. It is frequently cut ; square median base (Apophylllte, Meso- 
and vases, lustres, and other ornaments are type); or a regular octagonal right prism 

made of it. Ioklaitd Crystal, a variety with square bases (Ido erase) ; or a double 

of calcareous spar, or crystallized carbonate octahedral pyramid (oxide of tin), &c. A 
of lime, brought from Iceland, which is fourth system is that of the right rectangu- 
remarkable for its double refraction. lar prism, a solid with square bases, wiiich 

CI4YSTALLINE (toitstoliinoa, from last; are larger than the other sides, and every 
Or.), transparent and pure, resombllug face parallel and equal to the opposite one. 
crystal.— C rybtallink Hhavkns, In an- Of this form. Cryolite, Pcrldote, and Stilbite 
dent Astronomy, two spheres Imagined afford In.-^tauces. Thero are, again, a largo 
between the prlmum mobile and the Anna- number of modifications. The fifth type Is 

ment in the Ptolemaic system. Crys- the rlglit prism, w ith oblique-angled paral- 

TALLiNH HuROUBCof the eye), a colourless lelograiuB/or the bases ; Sulphate of Lime, 
tninspareut, firm substance, adapted like a Borate of Soda, and White Felspar affording 
glass lens, to converge rays of light; it is instances. Without stopping to notice the 
situated behind the Iris, in the vitreous numerous socoudary forms, we pass to the 
humour of the eye. sixth type, an oblique prism with rectangu- 

CRYSTALLITB (.hrustalloB, a crystal ; and lar bases. There are certain Irregular forms 
lithoa, a stone; Or.), in Mineralogy, a name of crystals which must he briefly noticed, 
given to whlnstone, cooled slowly after Sometimes, Instead of all the angles of a 
(oslou. regular solid being truncated, as would b« 
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the OMeln arrlTing at a regular secondary j 
I torm» only some are truncated, and these 
1 give what are called hemlfonus, or deleo 
J tlve crystals. Again, two Individual ciys. 
tals are sometimes so united that one is 
turned a J>alf-revolutlon with reference to 
the other. These are termed heml-trope, or 
twin crystals. There Is another class of 
crystals named pseudo-raorphous, which 
have been fernied by one body filling up a 
mould made by another belonging to a dlf- 
ferent type. To measure the angles of crys- 
tals. an Instrument called a Goniometer is 
mad© use of. Crystallography cannot be 
studied without having models of the prin- 
cipal forms of crystals, and without some 
knowledge of geometry. 

CTENOID (ktenoeides, comb-like : Or.), In 
Ichthyology, a term applied to those tlah- 
scales which are composed of horny or un- 
enamelled bony material with spines at the 
exposed edge ; such as those of the sole, 
red mullet, and perch. , 

OU'BATURE (kubos, a cube : Or.), tn Geo- j 
metry, the finding exactly the solid or cubic . 
contents of a body. i 

CUBE (same deriv.). In Geometry, a regu- 
lar solid body, consisting of six square and I 
equal sides, and containing equal angles, ; 
The solidity of any cube is found by multi- 
plying the superficial area of one of the sides 
by the height, or multiplying together three 
factors, each equal to the common dimen- 
sion. Thus, the solid contents of a cube, 
any one of whose surfaces Is three feet long, 
will be 3x8x3, or 27 cubic feet. The product 
of two of the factors Is the area of one of 
its sides. The cube is one of the five regu- 
lar or Platonic bodies, which, being placed 
beside each other, fill up the space about a 

point. Cubic Numbkr, In Arithmetic, 

that which Is produced by the multiplica- 
tion of a square number by Its root; thus, 
64 18 a cube number, and arises by multi- 
plying 16, the square of 4, by the root 4. 

CUBE Root, the common factor of a cube 

number: thus, 3 Is the cube root of 27. 

Double Cube ; this consists of two cubes 
placed side by side. Large halls are some- 
times built of this shape. 

CU'BEBS, the fruit of various species of 
Cuboba, plants belonging to the order of 
peppers. It Is employed In medicine. Its 
virtues depending upon a principle called 
cubeblne, analogous to pipeline. 

CU'BIC or CU'BICAL (fcuMkoe, from 
boe, a cube : Or.), having the form of a cube, 
or that may be contained within a cube. 
Thus, a eubicioot of water Is the water that 
may be contained within six equal surfaces, 
each a foot square. 

Ctf'BIT (cubitus : Lai.), an ancient mea- 
sure, equal to the length of a man’s arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle fin- 
ger. Among different nations the length 
of the cubit differed. The English was 18 
Inches, the Roman rather less, and the 
mbit of the Scriptures is supposed to have 
been 22 Inches. 

crUBIT.ffi'TJ8 (same deriv.). In Anatomy, 
an epithet for two muscles of the wrist, one 
of which, called the extemus, serves to ex- 
tend the wrist ; and the other, the intemve, 
to bend It. 


CU'BITUS (the elbow ; Xof.), In Anatomy, 
the fore arm, reaching from the elbow to 
the wrist. It Is composed of rtwo bones, 
called vXna and radius, united by ligaments. 
The situation of the ulna is interior. Its 
length is greater than that of the radius, 
and it has a capability of both flexion and 
extension. The epithet ctibital is used ; as, 
the cubital nerve, artery, or muscle. 

CUCK'OO-SPITTLB, a white froth or 
spume, very common on many plants In 
the spring, which forms the nidus of the 
young of the Aphrophora spumaria; an In- 
sect belonging to the Oercopidce (a family of 
the homopterous order), and popularly 
called the Frog-hopper. 

OU'OITLUS (iot.), in Omlthologry, a genus 
of birds. Including our common cuckoo 
(Ouculus canorus), placed in the order of 
Scansores, or climbers. Our cuckoo lays Its 
eggs In the nests of other birds, chiefly In 
those of the hedge-sparrow, from which the 
young cuckoos turn out the young 8i»nr- 
rowB. The cuckoo arrives in Britain about 
the middle of April, and departs in the first 
week of July. To this shortness of the pe- 
riod of residence, joined with the numerous 
l)rogeny which nature has destined It to 
yield, ornithologists attribute the motive 
for this singular arrangement in the eco- 
nomy of nature; for by means of it, cuc- 
koo’s eggs are laid in an abundance that 
could not be effected if the bird were to sit 
lu'iself. , 

GU'CUMBER (cucawts; LaU). [See OU- 
CURBITAOR^.] 

CUOUR'BIT (cucurldta, a gourd : Lat.), a 
ehejnlcal vessel shai>ed somewhat like- a 
gourd. It Is used In distillation, and, with 
ltHl>e.ad and cover, constitutes the alembic. 

CUCDRBITA'CE.®, a natural order of 
herbaceous plants, chiefly natives of hot 
climates, which have unisexual flowers and 
a climbing habit. An acrid, bitter, purga- 
tive principle, abounds in many plants of 
this order. The only member of It found 
In Britain is the Wild Bryony (Bryonia 
dioica) of our hedges, which contains a 
poisonous principle called Bryonlne. To 
this order belong the cucumb^s, melons, 
common gourds and bottle gourds, tlie 
bitter apple (Gitrullua), which yields colo- 
cynth, the vegetable marrow, and the chon- 
cliou (Sechinm), which, tn warm countries, 
bears a fruit that la cooked for the table. 

CUD, the food which ruminating animals 
chew over again ; from wh(!hce, to chew the 
cud signifies to ponder, think, or ruminate 
uiton a tiling. 

CUD'DY, In large ships, a place lylitg be- 
tween the cai) tain’s cabin and the quarter- 
deck under the poop. It is divided Into 
partitions for the master and other officers. 
Also, a sort of cabin or cook-room. In the 
fore-part or near the stern of a lighter or 
barge of burden. 

CtJE (queue, a tall ; Fr.), the last words of 
a speech, which a player, who Is to answer, 
catches and regards as an Intimation to 
begin. Also, a hint given to him of what 
and when he is to speak, 

CDI BONO ? A Latin phrase frequently 
quoted, and usually misapplied. The Ro- 
man lawyer Orassus put the question when 
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aeveral persons were suspected of baring 
committed a crime. He asked, * To whom 
was It a gahvV since he who would derlre 
a benefit from Its commission was more 
likely to be the guilty person than he who 
would derive no benefit. He did not ask 
what good has come of the act (as seems 
to be generally thought from the use made 
of the quotation at the present time), for, 
first, the Latin words will not bear such a 
construction, and, second, Orassus-assumed 
that good had been done to some one, 
and the enquiry naturally arose, cult to 
whom ? 

CUIRASS' (euiroftaet from cuir, leather: 
Fr.), a piece of defensive armour, made of 
Iron plate, well hardened, and covering the 
body from the neck to the girdle. Cui- 

rassiers, heavy cavalry armed with a 
cuirass. In former times cuirasses were 
very common, but appear to have been 
disused In England about the reign of 
Charles II. Napoleon again Introduced 
them ; and they have been revived among 
the European OAvalry. 

CUL'DEE8,ln Church History, a religious 
order, whose origin Is attributed to St. 
Coluraba, an Irish monk of the 6th century. 
Being remarkable for the religious exer- 
cises of preaching and praying, they were 
called, by way of eminence, Cidtores Dei, 
corrupted to Oulde&s. 

CUL DE LAMP, In Architecture, a term 
used for several decorations in vaults and 
ceilings. 

OU'LEX (agn&6: Xol.), In Entomology, a 
genus of dipterous insects, including the 
common gnat, C. ciliaria, 

OU LM (culmua, a stalk : Lat), In Botany, 
the stalk or stem of corn or grasses, usually 
jointed and hollow. — Also, a provincial 
term for anthracite In various forms. 

OULMIP'EROUS {culvms, a stalk ; and 
fcro, I bear ; Lat), In Botany, an epithet 
for such plants as have a smooth jointed 
stalk, usually hollow, and at each joint 
wrapped about with single, narrow, sharp- 
pointed leaves, and .seeds contained In chaffy 
husks ; aa wheat, rye, barley, &c. 

(lULMfNA'TION {culmen, the top of any- 
thing: Lat), In Astronomy, the passing of 
any heavenly body over the meridian, or Its 
greatest altitude for the day. Hence culml- 
nation is used, metaphorically, for the con- 
dition of any person arrived at the most 
brilliant or Irrmortant point of his career. 

OUL'PRIT (pulpa, a fault: Lot.), In Law, 
a word applied in court to one v/ho is in- 
dicted for a criminal offence. 

CITL'VERIN {coulevrine: Fr,), a long 
slender piece of ordnance, serving to carry 
an 18 lb. ball to a great distance. It was 
formerly called a hawk. 

OUL'VBRTAILBDCculrrs, a pigeon : Sax.), 
In Bhlpbuilding, the fastening one timber 
Into another by a dovetailed joint. 

OUM'MIN-SEBD (cumirmvi: Lat; from 
kurninon : Or.), a long slender seed, of a 
rough texture, uuctuous when bruised, of a 
strong smell and a pungent taste. It forms 
an Ingredient in curry powder, and is em- 
ployed in veterinary practice. It Is pro- 
duced by an umbelliferous plant the Onmi- 
uum cuminnm of b('tanlBts. Some of the 
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Roman poets allude to its power of pro- 
I ducing paleness and languor. 

CDTHULUB (a heap : Lot.), a large cloud, 
flat at the base, and rounded In Its uppci 
parts. OiRRo-OtmuLUS, small well-de- 

fined masses of rounded cloud closely packed 

with a horizontal arrangement. Cumulo- 

Stratus, a blending of the cirro-stratus 

with thecumulus. Oumulo-Oirro-Stra- 

TD8, the ralncloud, or Nimbus, a horizontal 
sheet, with the cirrus above, and the cumulus 
entering It laterally and from below. 

CUNE'IPORM tfiuneus, a wedge; and 
forma, form : Lot.), an appellation given to 
whatever resembles a wedge ; as, In Botany, 
a cuneiform leaf. Ouneiforu Letters, 
those found on old Babylonian and Persian 
monuments. They are sometimes called 
arrow-headed characters, and are the 
simplest and most ancient letters of which 
we have any knowledge. Specimens of 
this form of writing are to bo seen in the 
British Museum, on the ancient sculptures 
of Assyrla. 

CU'NBUB (Lat), the wedge, In Mechanics. 

CUNEUS, 111 Antiquity, a company of 

infantry, drawn up in the form of a wedge, 
the better to break through the enemy’s 
ranks. Also, the seats and benches on which 
tlie spectators sat in a theatre, which were 
narrow next the stage and broad behind, 

CUP'BEAllER, an officer of the king’s 
household, who was formerly an attendant 
at a feast. ' 

CU'PEL (boenuse of the shape of a eitp), 
a shallow chemical vessel, made generally of 
bone ash, in which assay-masters try pre- 
cious metals. When these are changed by 
lire Into a fluid, it absorbs their scoria, the 
dross formed by the oxidation of their baser 
constituents. 

OU'POLA (Ital.), or Dome, In Architec- 
ture, a roof or vault, rising In a circular 
form, [See Dome.] 

CUP'I'ING, in Surgery, the operation 
of using the cupping-gUMs, a small cup- 
slmi^d glass, whence the name. Being 
applied to some part of the body, the air 
within it Is rarefied ; which causes the flesli 
to protrude Into It, on account of the ex- 
ternal pressure. On rem(»viiig the glass, a 
circular red mark is left, from the pro- 
pulsion of the blood Into the small ves- 
sels. This Is termed dry cupping. It Is, 
however, generally accompanied by a 
number of Incisions produced by an instru- 
ment called a scarificator. A large quantity 
of blood may be drawn, by again applying 
tlie cupping-glass. When skilfully per- 
formed, it Is neither a painful nor a 
dangerous operation. 

GUTREOU8 : (cupreus : Lot), resembling 
C50i>per, or partaking of its qualities. 

I OUPRES'SUS (the cypress: Lat), In 
Botany, a genus of coniferous trees, com- 
prehending the various species of CJypeess, 
which see. 

OUPRIP'EROUS (cuprum, copper; and 
Zero, I bear: Lat), producing or affording 
copper ; as cupriferous sliver. 

OU'RATE (caro, I take care of: LaL), an 
officiating, but unbeneficed clergyman, who 
performs the duty of a church,and receives a 
salary from the incumbent of the living, <(;(* 
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CUEATOR (Lot.). In Civil Law, a person 
I regularly appointed to manage the affairs 
i of minors, or persons mad, deaf, dumb, &e. 

, There are also curators for the estate of 
, debtors, and of persons dying without helra 
In learned Institutions, the curator takes 
charge of libraries, coUections of natural 

history, &c. Among the Romans the 

title was given to various officers, who were 
BuiKTlntendents of different departments 
..r the public service. 

CUROUIilON'IDiE ieurculio, a weevil : 
Lot), In Entomology, a large family of 
coleopterous Insects, Including the des- 
Btructive weevllB. 

CURCU'MA (eureum: Arab.), In Botany, 
a genus of herbaceous plants, nat, ord,, 
Z ingiberaceoB, Including Ourcuma Imiga, the 
Turmeric plant, and C. angustifoUa, the East 
India or arrow root. 

CUR'FEW {couvrir, to cover: and /eu, 
fire ; JV.), a law Introduced from Normandy 
Into England by William the Conqueror. It 
ordained that all fire and lights should be 
extinguished on the ringing of a bell, at 
eight o’clock, or Bonie other fixed hour of 
the evening. 

CU'RIA(Zat.), In Roman Antlqultj-.acer- 1 
tain division or portion of a tribe. It was 
the current tradition that Romulus divided 
the i>eoplo Info thirty curire, or wards, ten 
In a tribe; that each might perform the 
ceremonies of the feast and sacrifices In 
the temple, or holy jilace, appointed for the 
purpose. The priest of the curia was called 
curio. The tribe resembled a Scottish clan. 
In which the bond of union Is supposed to 
be common blood, though there Is no con- 
I sanguinity between many of the component 

I families. CuuiA, in Law signifies gene- 

I rally a court. 

CURTEW (corlleu : Fr.), a grallatorlal 
bird, which belongs to the Sco!opacid(B, or 
j fcnljie family. It lives near waters and 
, marshes, and feeds on worms ; and Is found 
i in most parts of Eurojie. The English cur- 
i lew goes to the sea-side In autumn and 
: w’lnter, and subsists there on marine In- 
: sect s, small crabs, &c. 

CUR' RANT (from Corinth, In Greece: 
now Coranto), the frtdt of well-known ] 
j shrubs belonging to the genus Jtibes, nat. 

1 ord. GrosHvlariacea, Also, a small kind of 

I dried grape, Imported trow the Levant, 
j CTTR'RENOY (cuiro, 1 run : Lat.), in Com- 
! merce, the coin and bank-notes or ocher 
I paper-money Issued by authority, and 
which are continually passing curnmt. 

CCR'RYING (corroyer, to curry: Fr. ; 
from coriuvt, a skin : Lot.), the art of dress- 
ing skins after they are tanned, for the 
purposes of the shoemaker, coach and 
harness maker, Ac., by giving them the 
necossary smoothness, lustre, colour, and ■ 
softness. The person working at or carry- 
ing on this business Is called a currier. 

CUR'SITOR [curaito, I run to and fro: 
Lot.), a clerk belonging to the court of 
chancery whose business Is to make out 
original writs. 

CURTAIN {Cortina: Ital.), In a general 
sense, a cloth hanging round a bed, or at a 
window, Ac., which may be contracted, 
spread, or drawn aside at pleasure. Alsu, a 


cloth hanging used In theatres, to conceal 

the stage from the spectators. Cubtain, 

In Fortification, that part of IJie rampart 
which Is between the fianks of two bastions. 
It Is bordered with a parapet, Imhlnd which 
the soldiers stand to fire on the covered way 
and into the moat. 

CURTATION (Ciirto, 1 shorten : LaL), In 
Astronomy, the Interval between a planet s 
distance from the sun and the curtate dis- 
tance. The curtate diatance Is the distance 
t)f a planet from the sun, reduced to the 
plane of the eclij)tic, 

CIT'RULE CHAIR (cwntlis, belonging to 
a chariot: from currua, a chariot : Lot.), In 
Roman Antiquity, a chair or stool, adorned 
wlMi Ivorj', In which the chief magistrates 
of Rome had a right to sit. The curule 
magl.Htrates were the consuls, praetors, cu- 
rult* mdiles, and censors. Alter the fall t>f 
the republic It was assigned to the em- 
perors, and to their statues. In their ab- 
sence. This chair was often placed In a 
kind of chariot, whence it had its name. 

CUR'VATUllE {curvatura, a bending: 
the peculiar bending or flexure of 
a Hue, by which it becomes a curve having 
cerialn properties. 

CUR'V'ET {ciYurhettc, from courher, tc 
bend: J^V.), In Horsemanship, a particular 
leap of a horse, when lie raises both Ills 
fore-legs at once, and, ns his fore-legs are 
falling, both his hind-legs, so that all his 
feet are off the gt ound at once. 

CUSP (cuapia, the pomt of a spear: Lot.), 
In Astronomy, a term for the horns of the 

moon. In Geometry, the point or corner 

formed by the meeting and termination of 
I two parts of a curve. 

CITS'PIDATE or CUS'PI DATED (same 
deriv.), a term in Botany for a leaf, Ac., hav- 
ing a sharp end, like the point of a spear. 

CUS'TARD-APPLE, the fruit of some 
'species of Annona, growing In the West 
, Indies. It Is of the size, of a tennis-ball, of 
!a green colour, and contains a delicious 
white pulp of the consistence of custard. 
One species has the name of sweet sop, 
another of sour sop. 

CUR'TOMARY FIIEE'HOLD (aiBnede?-fi».), 
In Law, a superior kind of copyhold; the 
tenant holding, as It is expressed, by copy of 
court-roll, or roll telling the lauds, Ac., 
under the jurisdiction of the manor, Ac., 
by the custom of the manor, hut uot at the 
will of the lord. 

CUS'TOMS (same deriv.), la Political Eco- 
nomy, the duties, toll, tribute, or tariff, 
payable to the state upon merchandise ex- 
ported and Imported. • 

CUS'TOS ROTULO'RUM (keeper of the 
rolls: Lot.), the keeper of the rolls and 
records of a county. He is usually a no- 
bleman, and always a Justice of the peace, 
of the quorum, in the county where he Is 

appointed. Cusros Bebvium (keeper of 

the briefs : Lot.), the principal clerk belong- 
ing to the Comm«)n Pleas. OUBTOB OoULi 

(keeper of the eye : Lot), in Surgery, an 
Instrument for preserving the eye lu some 
operations. 

CUTA'NEOUS {catia, the Bkin : LaL), an 
epithet for whatever belongs to or aflecti 
the skin : as, a cutaneous eruption, Ac. 
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OUTIOLB (ciOicula^ the eiternal gkin, a 
dim. of cutis, the sklti : Lot.), In Anatomy, 
the gcarf-Biln, a thin membrane closely 
lying upon the skin or cuHa, to which it ad- 
heres very firmly. 

CUTIS (Lot.), in Anatomy, the derma, or 
inner skin, which lies under the cuticle; it 
is full of pores, nerves, fibres, lymphatic 
ducts, &c., and Is called the cutis vera, or 
true skin, in distinction from the cuticle. 

CUT^LAS (coute.las, from couteau, a knife : 
Fr.), a broad cutting sword, used by seamen 
In boafding, &c. 

OUT'LEllY (eoutellerie, from couteau, a 
knife : Fr.), a term applied to all cutting in- 
struments made of steel. Although, In a 
general sense, it comprises all those articles 
denominated edge-tf)ols, it is more particu- 
larly confined to the manufacture of knives, 
scissors, razors, surgical instruments, and 
swords. Those articles which require the 
edge to possess great tenacity, at the same 
1 line that superior hardness Is not required, 
are made from shear steel. The finer kinds 
of cutlery are made from steel which has 
been in a state of fusion, and which is 
termed cast steel, no other being suscep- 
tible of a fine polish and very keen edge, 
llazors are made of cast steel, the edge of a • 
razor retjuirlng the combined advantages 
of groat hardness and tenacity. After the 
razor blade is formed, it is hardened by 
gradually raising it to a bright red heat, 
and plunging it Intq cold water. It is tem- 
pered by heating it afterwards till a bright- 
ened part appesrs of a straw colour. The 
manufacture of penknives is divided into 
three departments; — the first is the forg- 
ing of the blades, the spring, and the iron 
scales ; the second, the grinding and polish- 
ing of the blades ; and the third, the hiuid- 
ling, which consists in fitting up ail the 
parts, and finishing the knife. Tlie blades 
are made of the best cast steel, and hard- 
ened and tempered to about the same de- 
gree with tiiat of razors. But the beauty 
and elegajice of poUslied steel is displayed 
to great advantage In the manufacture of 
the finer ^nds of scissors. Damascus was 
auclently**tamed for its razors, sabres, and 
swords — tlie latter especially, which pos- 
sessed nil the advantages of flexibility, 
elasticity, and hardness : while they pre- 
sented a beautiful wavy appearance called 
the water. It is not known how this effect 
is produced; but it is well imitated in 
Europe by scdbplng hollows in the blade 
and filling them up ; also by welding to- 
gether a bundle of steel bars, cutting and 
rewdiding them, &c. Various other cities 
and countries have also been famous at 
different iteriuds for the manufacture of 
good cutlery: as Sheffield is at the pre- 
sent time, for admirable penknives and sur- 
gical instruments. 

CUTTER, a boat attached to a vessel of 
war, which is rowed with six oars, and is 
employed in carrying light stores, passen- 
gers, &c. Also, a vessel with one mast 
and a straight running bowsprit, which 
may be drawn In upon deck. The distinc- 
tion between a cutter and any other vessel 
with one mast is, that, in the cutter, the jib 
has no stay to support It. 
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j cuttle-fishes (cutele : Ang. Sax.), the 
' popular name for certain molluscous ani- 
I mats belonging to the class Cephalopoda. 
There are two sections ; 1. Those with 
elglit arms, including the Ootopub or 
Pouipe ; 2, those with ten arms, two of 
which are elongated, including the Cala- 
n ARIES or Squids, and the Sepiab. 

CUT'-WATER, the fore part of a ship’s 
prow, whlcli cuts the water. 

OY'ANITE Oevutnos, blue ; Or.), in Miner- 
alogy, a ponderous crystallized stone, of a 
blue or greenlsli-grey colour. It is aslllcate 
of alumina, with a trace of oxide of Iron. 

CYAN'OGEN (kuanos, blue ; and gennao, I 
produce : (?r.), in Chemistry, a bicarburet 
of nitrogen, a highly poisonous and irre- 
splrable gas. Combined with hydrogen, It 
forms liydrocyanic or prussic acid; and, with 
the metals, &c., cyanides. Prussian blue is 
a combination of cyanogen and iron. 

CYATH'IPORM {eyaihus, a cup; and 
forma, a form : Lot.), in the form of a cuiior 
drinking-glass, a little widened at the 
top. 

CY'ATHUS (Lai.; from kuathos: Or.), in 
Roman Antiquity, a liquid measure, con- 
taining one-twelfth of a wastariua, the latter 

• being about equal to onr plut. Also, a 

I cup which the Romans used to fill and drink 
from as many times as there were letters in 
the name of their patron or mistress. 

CYC'LAMEN (IcuklaminoB : Or.), In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Priviu- 
laceai. Tlie species have tuberous roots, 
which in Sicily are said to be eaten by tlie 
swine, wlience Mie common name Sow 
bread. One species is wild in England, 
C. europcBum. 

CY'OIjE (kuklos, a circle : Gr.i.tn Chrono- 
logy, ft ctirtain period or series of numbers, 
which regularly proceed from the first to 
the last, and then return again to the first, 
and BO circulate perpetually, — Cycle ok 
THE SDN, or solar cycle, a period of 28 years, 
in which the same days of the week recur on 
the same days of the year, and the BuiiUhv 
or DominicJil letter recurs in tlie same 
order — Cycle ok the Moon, or lunar 
cj/cle, a period of 19 years, in which the new 
and full moon recur on the same days of the 
niontli. — C ycle of Indiction, a period 
of 15 years, in use among the Romans, 
commencing from the third year before 
Christ. This cycle has no connection with 
tlie celestial motions. It was said to have 
been instituted by Constantine: but it was 
used long before that emperor. 

CY'OLOQRAPH (kuklos, a circle; ana 
giapho, 3 write: Or.), an instrument used 
for describing the arcs of circles. 

CY'CLOID, or Trochoid (kuklos, a cir- 
cle, or trochos, a wlieel ; and eidos, form : 
Or.), a geometrical curve, generated by a 
point In tne circumference of a circle rolled 
along a line. Cycloidal, the space con- 

tained between the curve or crooked line 

and the subtense of the figure. CrcLOiD. 

a term applied to those fish scales which 
are composed of concentric layers of horny 
or bony material, not covered with enamel, 
and without a spinous edge, such as the 
scales of the salmon and trout. 

OYCLOM'ETRY (kuklos, a circle: and 
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wietreo, I measure : Or.), a term sometimes 
used for tbe mensuration of circles. 

OY'OLONE (kukloa, a circle : Gr.). This 
Js a storm of grreat violence and enormous 
proportions, in which the atmosphere is 
driven with extraordinary velocity round a 
central point, which is more or less calm. 
This point does not, however, remain sta- 
tionary, but moves onward In obedience 
to clrrurastances. The breadth of the 
wind’s path Is sometimes looo miles. Such 
storms frequently occur within the tropics 
(where they are known as typhoons), at the 
change of the monsoons In August, Sep- 
tember, and October, when the NE. trade- 
wind suddenly veers round, and becomes 
the 8W. monsoon. In the southern hemi- 
sphere, the direction of the wind In these 
storms Is like that of the hands of a clock : 
In the northern hemisphere It moves In the 
opposite direction. A navigator, overtaken 
by a cyclone, ought to avail hlraaelf of the 
wind, to avoid the centre, the point of 
greatest danger, and make towards the 
edge. 

OYCLOPiE'DI A, or more correctly ENOY- 
OLOPiE'DIA {en. In ; kukloa, a circle ; and 
paideia. Instruction ; Or.), the circle or com- 
pass of the arts and sciences ; a common 
title for a book like the present work. 

OYOLOP'IO {kuklopikoa, relating to Gy- 
clopa ; (7r.), savage and gigantic ; pertaining 
to those monsters In fabulous history, who 
are represented as having assisted Vulcan 
In forging the thunderbolts of Jove. 

OYG'NDS (Lat.: from kuknoa: Gr.), In 
Ornithology, the Swan, a well-known water 
fowl, Cygkus, In Astronomy, a constel- 

lation of the northern hemisphere. It is 
in the milky way, and is shaped like a large 
cross. The principal star is of the second 
magnitude. 

OYL'INDER (kulindros, from kuHndo, I 
rrrtl : Gr.), in Geometry, a solid body, suiv 
posed to be generated by the rtitatlon of 
a parallelogram round one of its sides. This 
will produce a solid, shaped like a column 
with parallel sides. If a line from the 
centre of the upper surface, let fall perpen- 
dicularly on the lower, touches the centre 
of the latter. It is a right cylinder ; other- 
wise It is oblique. The solid contents of a 
cylinder, whether right or oblique, is found 
by multiplying the area of the base by its 
altitude, and its convex surface is found 
by multiplying the circumference by the 
height. 'The area of the internal diameter 
of a cylinder, multiplied by its depth, will 
give the cubical capacity. The solidities of 
a cone, of a sphere, and of a cylinder formed 
by the revolution of a square on a line j 
passing through and bisecting It— the cir- 
cumferences of tbe bases of the cone and 
cylinder and the great circle of the sphere 
being equal— are as 1, 2, and 8. This ratio 

was first discovered by Archimedes. Cv- 

LiKDBR, In Gunnery, the whole hollow 
length of a great gun ; the bort. 

OYL I N'DROID (fcitiindros, a cylinder ; and 
eidoa, form : Gr.), a solid body, approaching I 
to the figure of a cylinder, but differing in j 
some respects, as having the bases elllpti- 1 
tal, but parallel and e<iual. [ 

OY'MA, or OYMATIUM (kuma, a wave ; ' 


kuniation, a small ware : Or.), In Architec- 
ture, a member or moulding of tbe cornice, 
the profile of which Is waving, <ibat Is, con- 
cave at one part and convex at the other. 
When the concave part of the moulding 
projects beyond the convex part, che cyma- 
tium Is denominated a cyma recta; but 
when the convex part forms the greatest 
projection, it Is a cyma reveraa,^ 

GYM'BAL {kumbalon, from kivmhoa, a hol- 
low vessel : Gr.), a musical Instrument used 
by the ancients, hollow, and made of brass, 
suimosed to be somewhat like a kottie-drum. 
The modern cymbala used In military bands 
consist of two concave metal plates, which 
being held one In each hand are struck to- 
gether. 

CYME (cyma : Lot. ; from kuma : Gr.), a 
sprout, a species of Inflorescence, In which 
the flowering stems divide In pairs with a 
flower springing from the fork. 

CYNAN'CHE (kunanchi, a bad sore 
throat; literally, dog-throttling : from kwOn, 
a dog; and ancho, I strangle : Gr.), among 
Physicians, an Inflammation of the larynx 
It is of several kinds, and comprehends the 
quinsy, croup, and malignant sore throat. 

CYN'IO (kunikoa, dog-like: Gr.), a man of 
a surly or snarling temper: a misanthrope. 
— Cynics, a sect of ancient philosophers 
who prided themselves upon their contempt 
of riches and state, arts, sciences, and 
amusements. The two most celebrated men 
of this sect were Antlsfchenesand Diogenes, 

CYN'IPS, in Entomology, a genus of hy- 
menopterous Insects, which puncture with 
their ovipositor the surface of leaves, &c., 
and deposit with the egg a drop of irritating 
fluid which produces the different kinds of 
gall-nuts. The most beautiful gall-nut is 
the production of the Cynipa Folii-querdtn, 
which, piercing the terminal bud of the tree, 
deposits Its egg In the Interior, and tJie 
juice of the tree exuding and drying round 
1 It In concentric portions, converts It from 
a healtliy bud into a flue dark green gall, 
leafed like a rose-bud beginning to blow, 
about an inch in diameter, and held to 
the branch by a pedicle. Wh^ the In- 
sect is fully formed, it eats tl/rough the 
nut and flies off. The common gall-nut Is 
produced by the Cynipa tinctoria, upon the 
Quercua infectoria, an oak growing in the 
Levant. A very curious thing about this 
genus Is, that the male has never yet tieen 
discovered, although innumerable nests of 
gall-flies have been examlnfed. 

OYNODON'TES (kunodon : from kuDn, a 
dog; and odoua, a tooth : Qr.), in Anatomy, 
dog-teeth, of which there are two Id each 
! jaw, one on each side betwixt the fore-teeth 
and the grinders. 

CYNORBX'IA (kuOn, a dog ; and orexta, 
an apjietlte : Or.), in Medicine, a canine ap- 
petite. 

OYN'OSURB (kxumoeoura : from kuOn, a 
dog ; and oura, a tall : Or.), In Astronomy, 
a name given to Uraa minor, or the Lesser 
Bear, a constellation by which the ancient 
I Phoenicians were guided In their voyages ; 

I and henc.e an object attentively observed, 

I whence the application of the word In our 

[ time, * The cynosure of modern eyes.' 

' In Greek Mythology, Oynoaura was the 
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nnrae of the lirfant Jupiter, on Mount Ida Cystic Oxide, a peculiar snbstanc* 

In Crete, and was afterwards changed by supposed to be generated In the kidneys, 
him Into a (^nstellatlon. CYSTIDES (same deriv.), In Medicine, en- 

OT'PRBSS, the name of seyeral species of cysted tumours, or snch as have their sub- 
coniferous trees, belongrlng to the genus stance included In a membrane. 

Oupressus. Of the common cypress (C. CYSTITIS (same deriv.). In Medicine, In- 

pervirena) there are two varieties, the horl- flammatlon of the bladder, 
zontal form, and the upright one. The lat- CYSTOOBLE (AOstis, a bladder ; and kflf, 
ter Is frequently planted In cemeteries In a hernia: Or.), In Surgerj', a hernia or rui>- 
the south of Europe. The O. lusitanica, or ture formed by the protrusion of the bladder. , 
Cedar of Goa, Is an elegant tree, which has CYSTOT'OMY {kOstis, a bladder; and 
been brought from India to Europe. The temno, 1 cut: Gr.), the practice of opening 

or weeping cypress of the Chi- encysted tumours for the discharge of mor- I 
r>eee, is said to be the original of the tree bid matter. I 

that figures on * willow pattern ’ china. CYT'ISUS (kutisoa : Or.), a genus of legu- , 

CTPRIN'IDiE (Icuprinoe, the carp : Or.), minous trees and shrubs, with pea-like flow- 
, in Ichthyology, a family of malacopterous crs, chlefiy natives of the south of Europe, 
abdominal fishes, with small mouths and Our common laburnum is one of the species, 
no teeth In the jaws, living In fresh water. CYT'OBLASTEMA (kUstia, a bladder ; and 
In England we have several species. The blastema, a sprout : Or.), in Physiology, a 
cnrp.s and gold fish are placed in the genus liquid or semi-fluid substance, consisting 
Cyprinua; the carp, bream, and the white of protelne, fatty matter, and salts, found 
bream In the genus Abramis ; the roach, inside cells, or without them. It is also 
dace, chub, rudd, and minnow, in the go- called blastema or protoplasm, and It is 1 
nus Leudscaa; and the barbel, gudgeon, supposed to be the formative mivtter of cells. 1 
tench, and loach, in the genera Barbus, Go- OZAR (Ctesar), the title assumed by the 
bio. Tinea, and Cobitis, respectively. emperors of Russia. The first that bore the 

CYRENA'IOS, a sect of ancient phlloso- title of czar of Moscow was Ivan II. In 1679. 
phers, so called from their founder Arlstip- The eldest son of the czar was called Czar- 
pus of Gyrene, a disciple of Socrates. The ovicz, or as we usually spell it, Cesare- 
great principle of their doctrine was, that witch ; but this appellation was discon- 
the supreme good of man in this life Is tinned after the nmrder of Alexis, the son of 
pleasure. Peter I., until revived by Paul I. in 1799, in 

OY8T (kOatis, a bltwider : Or.), a bag which favour of Ooustantine, his second son. The 
contains morbid matter in animal bodies, consort of the czar is termed Czarina. 


D 


D, the fourth letter in the Hebrew alpha- DA CA'PO (from the beginning; Jtal.) 
bet, and in those derived from It. It is a in Music, a phrase signifying that the first 
palato-dental having a kind of middle sound part of tjie tune is to be repeated from the 
tietween the t and ih ; its sound being beginning. It Is also used as a call or 
formed bwa stronger Impulse of the tongue acclamation to the musical perfonner at 
against the upper part of the mouth, than Is concerts, &c., to repeat the air or piece 
necessary in the pronunciation of the £. which has just been finished. 

D, as a numeral, denotes 600 ; but it Is more DACE, a river fish of the family of the 
correct to write 10. As an abbreviation, it Cyprinidm, the Lewdaeua vulgaris of Ichthy- 
stands for Doctor: M.D. Medicince Doctor, ologists ; It resembles the roach In habits 
Doctor of Medicine. And for Divinitatis: and appearance, but there are only nine In 
D.D. Divinitatis Doctor, Doctor of Divinity, place of twelve rays in the dorsal fin, and 
For Domini: A.D. Anno Domini, in the the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins are 
year of our Lord. For Dei : Dei gratid, nearly white. 

by the grace of God. For Defensor: F.D. DA'OOIT ^dakhee : Dind., a robber). Dar 
Fidet defensor. Defender of the faith, colts are high class Rajpoots, originally 

&C. By Roman writers. It is used for from Guzerat, who form gangs for the 

Divus, Dedus, Devotus, Diebus, Diis, &c. purpose of robbery, but never commit 
Thus D.M., In Roman epitaphs, signified murder. They were found throughout In- 
Diisifanuims (to the infernal gods); but, on dia, but by the exertions of the govern 
other occasions, Diis Magnis (to the great raent their numbers have been greatly 
gods). As a sign. It is one of the Domi- reduced. 

Ill cal or Bunday letters; and in Music, it is DACRYGBLO'SIS {dokru, a tear; and 
the nominal of the second note in the na- geWa, laugliter : Or.), in Medicine, a species 
tural diatonic scale of 0. of insanity. In which the person laughs 

DAB, a small fiat fish, the Platesaa limanda and weeps at the same time 
of ichthyologists. Its surface is rougher DACfTYL {ddktulos, literally the finger, 
than that of the flounder or plaice, and It is Or.— like the finger, the dactyl baa, as it 
better than either as food. It is about were, one long and two short joints), a foot 
sight or nine inches long. in Latin and Greek poetry, consisting of a 
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<ong syllable followed by two short ones : silvered copper plate, which, after having 
wdOmlnllSfiuirmind, When combined with been rendered extremely clean, wag ex- 
spondees consisting of two long syllables, posed on Its silvered side to the vajnmr of 
It forms the hexameter, a line of six feet. iodhu, and then placed In the camera olv 
DACTYL'IO {dakiulikoi, from daktuloft, a scura. Having been remov^ from the 
dactyl : GV.), an epithet for verses which end latter, without the least appearance of 
with a dactyle Instead of a spondee. change on its surface. It was exposed In a 

DACTY'LIOMANCY (daktulioa, a ring; proper apparatua to tl)e vapour of merettry, 
and tnanteia, prophecy : Or.), a kind of di- which caused the landscape, &c., to appear, 
vinatlon among the Greeks and Romans, It was then washed with a solution of Aypo- 
which was performed by suspending a ring sulphite of soda, to remove the undecom- 
by a thread over a table, tbe edge of which posed salt of silver, and therefore to pro- 
was marked with the letters of the alphabet, vent any further action of the light; and 
As the ting, after its vibration ceased, hap- was Anally washed with pure water, and 
pened to hang over certain letters, these carefully dried. The application of chloride 
joined together gave the answer. of gold Axes the picture. [See Photo- 

DACTYLIOTHE'CA (dahtulios, a ring; oraphy.] 
and tWW, a repository : 6?r.), a collection of DAH'LIA (from Dahl, a Swedish bota- 
engraved gems. nl«t>, a genus of plants, belonging to tlie 

DAO'TYLIS {daktulos, a Anger: Or.,he- Composites. The species are natives of 
cause It has long and slender spikes, like South America, but have become common 
Angers), a genus of grasses, containing In our gardens, and are highly ornamental 
Cocksfoot grass. In the autumn, when other Aowers are 

DACTV’ I.OL'OGY, or DAOTYLON'OMY scarce. The Aowers by cultivation havs 
{daktulos, a Anger; and loyos, a discourse, been doubled, and made to assume a variety 
or nvmos, a law : Or.), the art of communi- of colours. They are reproduced from llie 
eating ideas or thoughts by the Angers ; or seed, or by tbe division of the roots. The 
the art of numbering on the Angers. roots furnish the Mexicans with a whole- 

DACTYL08 (literally, a Anger ; Or.), the some article of food, though the taste is by 
shortest measure among the Greeks, being no means pleasant. ; 

a finger's breadth, or about seven-tenths of DA'IBY {deg, milk : Old Eng.), a building i 
an Inch. It corresponded to the digitus of api>ropriated to the purpose of preserving 
the Romans. and managing milk, making butter, cheese, 

DA'DO {ItaD, the die, or that part In the &c. Temperature in ailairy is of the Arst 
i.aiddloof the itedestal of a column between importance; for If too much heat be ad- 
lu base and cornice. It Is also the nameof mitted, the milk will quickly become sour ; 
the lower part of a wall, and if too cold an atmog])bere prevails, 

DiEMONOMA'NIA {daitnOn, a demon ; neither butter nor cheese making can he j 
and mania, madness : Or.), In the medical (virrled on with any success. Dairy farms, : 
writings of the ancienis, denfUed a mad- In general, consist chleAy of meadow and i 
ness which was supimscd to arise from de- pasture, with only a small portion of the 
moniacal InAnence. land under tillage ; but it has of late years 

DAK'FODIL, tbe popular nameof some been proved that stall-feeding, with green 
of the species of Narcissus, nat. ord. Ama^ orop8,i8 most Important In the management 
ryllidaccai. It Is a corruption of the Greek of cows : for In this way they can be kept 
word asphodelos. in milk through the whole winter season. 

DA'GON {dag, a Ash : Heb.),m\ Idol of tho DA'IS (a canopy ; Fr.), In Architecture, a 
Philistines, of the human shape upwards, raised platform at the end of a dlnlng-hall, 
and resemblitig a Asli downwards, with a where the table for the prlncl|lil guests 
Anny tall. stood ; also a seat with a canopy over It. 

DAQUEIt'UEOTYPE {Daguerre, the In- DA'ISY {dasges eage, day’s eye; iSoat), a 
ventor; and fapos, a sketch ; GV.), the name well-known wild plant, the Beilis perennia 
given to the process discovered by Daguerre, of botanists, l)eiongiiig to the Compositce. 
by which all Images produced by the ca- DAM'AGK PEAS' ANT {dommuge faisant, 
niera obscura are retained and Axed in a doing mischief : Fr.), in Law, is when one 
few moments, by the action of light upon person’s beasts get Into ansther’s ground, 
metallic surfaces coated with a salt of without licence from the owner or occupier 
silver. The ancient alchyralsts were aware of the ground, and do damage, by feeding 
that a substance washed Arst with a solu- or otherwise, to the grass, corn, woodf&c., 
tlon of a salt of silver, and then with a In which case the party Injured may dis- 
solution of common salt, would become train or impound ; but at his peril If 
black. Paper wetted In this way, and placed the accident have happened through his 
in the camera obscura, so as to receive the neglect. Possession without title empowers 
image on It, will soon exhibit a negative a tenant to distrain in such a case ; but the 
picture; that is, one in which the lights cattle cannot be detained If the owner of 
and shadows are reversed. Many persons, the estate offer amends, 
j among others, Wedgewood and Sir H. Davy, DAM'AGES idommage. Injury : Fr. / from 
attempted in vain to arrest the action of damnum, a loss : Lat.), In Law, the estl- 
I the light when the picture was produced ; mated equivalent for an Injury sustained ; 

bnt ultimately Its whole surface became or that which Is given or adjudged by a 
I black. At length Niepce and Daguerre dls- jury to the plaintiff in an action to repair 
covered a means of effecting this, and were bis loss. 

mnnlAcently rewarded by the French go- DAM'ASK (same deriv.), a textile fabric, 
vemment. They used for the purpose a with a pattern consisting of Agures aaJ 
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flowere, originally from Damasrug. Though 
at first It was made only of silk, other ma- 
terials ane%)OW used, as, for example. In 

damask table-cloths. Damask-Steel, Is 

a fine kind of steel, used in Damascus for 
sword-blades, so celebrated for their extra- 
ordinary temper. 

DAMASKEEN'ING (same dvnv.), the art 
of engraving on and Inlaying Iron or steel 
with gold or silver. 

DAME (lady : Fr.), formerly a title of 
lionouy for a woman, and the title still 
given In legal documents to the wife of a 
baronet. 

DAM'NIPY {damnum, loss; and /ado, I 
cause : Lat.), in Law, to cause hurt or da- 
mage to ; as, to damnify a man In his goods 
or estate. 

DAM'PElia, In Music, certain parts in 
the Internal construction of the pianoforte, 
which are covered with soft leather In 
order to deaden the vibration, and are 

acted on by a pedal. Also, Iron plates 

used to regulate the supply of air to steam 
furnaces, Ao. 

DAMPS {damp/, vapour : Oerm.), noxious 
exlialatlons, fre<iuently found in mines, 
coal-pits, wells, and other subterraneous 
places, and which are deleterious or fatal 
to animal life. These damps are usually 
carbonic arid gas, vulgarly called choke- 
! damp, which Instantly suffocates; or some 
‘ inflammable gas, cAlled/lrs-domp. The fire- 
damp, which prevaite almost exclusively In 
coal-mines. Is a mixture chiefly of light 
carburetted hydrogen and atmospheric air, 
which explodes with tremendous violence 
whenever It comes In contact with flame. 
The injuries which formerly occurred so 
frequently, both to the machinery and to 
the Uvea of the miners, arising from the 
flre-damp, are now greatly diminished by 
tlie use of Sir H. Davy's safety-lamp. It 
I consists of a cylinder of wire gauze, so 
placed that air cannot pass to or from tlie 
I flame, except through it, while it traiis- 
‘ mlts suflFloleut light for the miners. Tlie 
flame cannot pass out through the gauze, 
and there|pre cannot set the explosive mix- 
ture of gases on Are ; although the mixed 
gas can pass into the flame, and thus be 
consumed without iiiconvonionce or dan- 
ger. If the workmen were not so infatuated 
aa to remove the gauze for the purpose of 
lighting their pipes, candles, &c., this 
admirable conV'ivance would, it is proba- 
ble, totally prevent explosion, and the con - 1 
sequent fearful loss of life and destruction 
of property which occurs from time to time. 

DAM'SEL {damoiselle : Fr.), a name an - 1 
clently given to young ladles of noble or 
genteel extraction. The word Is, however, 
now seldom used, except jocularly or In 
poetry. Damoiael, or damoiseau, the mas- 
culine of the same word, appears to have 
been applied to young men of rank ; thus 
we rei^ of damsel Pepin, damsel Louis 
le Gros, damsel Richard, prince of Wales. 
Prom the sons of kings this appellation 
first passed to those of great lords or iMirons, 
and afterwards to those of gentlemen who 
were not yet knights. Such Is the change 
which language undergoes, that at the pre- 
sent day the word damsel is used only, and 


even rarely, when speaking of young un- 
married women. It occurs frequently In 
the Scriptures and In poetry. 

DANCET'TE {danser, to dance: Fr.), In 
Heraldry, is when the outline of any bor 
dure or ordinary is very largely indented. 

DAN'CINtt (same deiiv.), has been prac- 
tised by all nations, civilized and barbarous ; 
being by some held In esteem, by others in 
contempt. It has also often been made an 
act of religion; tlius, David danced before 
the ark, to honour God and express his 
excess of joy for its return into Sion; and 
among the pagans it made a part of the 
worship paid to the gods, It being usual to 
dance round the altars and statues. Ac- 
cording to Scaliger, the early bishops of the 
Christian church, on account of their lead- 
ing the dance in solemn festivals, were i 
styled proBsuIes, a name given by the 
ancients to the priests of Mars, because 
they were the prcesultatores (chief dancers : 
Lat.), in the sacred rites of that deity ; and I 
this practice continued in the church until ! 
the 12th century. I 

DA'NEGELT {DUnengeld, Dane’s money : 
derm ), an annual lax formerly laid on the 
English nation for mHiiitaining forces to 
oppose the Danes, or to furnish tribute to ' 
procure peace with them. It was first Im- 
posed as a continual yearly tax upon the 
wholenatlou under king Etlielred about 99.‘i. 

It was levied by William I. and II., but 
was remitted by Henry I., and finally 
abolished by Stephen on the day of his 
coronation. 

DA'OURITE, a mineral, called also rn- 
bellite, of a reddish hue. It is a Tourmaline 
with a soda base. 

DAPH'NE (ibe laurel : Or.), in Botany 
a genus of si i rubs, nat. ord. Thymelacecp. 
Daphne Mezereum and Daphne Laureola, the 
spurge laurel, are British species. 

DAPH'NINB {daphru, laurel: Or.), In 
Chemistry, the bitter principle of the laurel, 
discovered by Vauquelm. It consists of 
hard crystals which are of a greyish colour 
and transparent. 

DA'RIC {dardkos, from Darios, Darius : 
Or.), In Antiquity, a Persbin gold coin, said 
to have been struck by Darius. It Is scarce 
In collections. Existing stHSclmens weigh 
about 128i grains. Silver darics were also 
struck : si^eclmens exist weighing from 224 
to 230 grains. 

DATA (things given : Lot.), among Ma- 
thematicians, a term used for such things 
and quantities as are given, known, or 
capable of being ascertained, in order to 
find therefrom other things that are 
unknown. 

DATE {datus, given ; Lat), liecause let- 
ters, &C., were stated to he ‘ given ’ at such 
and such a time and place, tlmt part of a 
writing or letter which expresses the 

day of the month and year. Date, in 

Law, Is the description of the day, month, 
and year, with (sometimes) the year of the 
reign of the king. In which a deed or other 
writing was executed. An anterdats la a 
date prior to the real time when the In- 
strument was signed. A post-date Is that 
posterior to the real time. 

DA'TE-TRKE, the Phoenix daetyli/era, s 
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Bpecles of palm wlii?h flourishes In North way of reckoning, the days are all of th« 
Africa and Western Asia, growing fifty, same length; but the noon, or any given 
sixty, and sometimes one hundred feet hour of the civil day, 8ometln^e8 precedes 
high, distiugulshing the landscape of those and sometimes comes after the noon or 
countries, and affording the Inhabitants corresponding hour of the astronomical 
food, clothing, Ac. The fruit grrows in large day. Most nations begin the civil day at 
clusters. Is pulpy, firm, sweet, and esculent, mean midnight. The Babylonians, Syrians, 
and contains a hard kernel. and Persians, like the modern Greeks and 

DATH'OLITB (daio, I kindle : and lithos, the natives of the Balearic isles, began 
a stone ; Gr.), In Mineralogy, a borusillcate their day at sunrise ; the Jews, ancient 
of lime, found in Norway. It becomes Athenians, Chinese, and other orientals, at 
opaque when heated. sun-setting; and the ancient Egyptians at 

DATIVE CASE {daiivust pertaining to noon. The sidereal day is the period which 
giving : Lot), In Grammar, that Inflection elapses between the times at which a star 
of a noun which indicates participation In passes over the meridian on two successive 
the action of the verb accompanying it. days. The most ancient astronomical obser- 
DATTJ'RIA, in Chemistry, a vegetable vatlons show that this interval has always 
alkaloid, the poisonous principle of the remained of the same length. It is divided 
Datura Stramrmium. Into twenty-four sidereal hours, which are 

DAU'CUS {daukos: Or,), in Botany, a subdivided Into sidereal minutes and se- 
genus of plants, nat. ord. Umhellif eras, com- coiids. It Is used universally by astrono- 
taining the well known carrot. mers in their observatories, though Its 

DAUTHIN, the title borne by the eldest conimencement Is still determined by the 
son of the king of France, down to 1830. apparent passage of the sun across the 

It Is said that in 1349, Humbert II., the meridian. Da vs OF Grach, In Commerce, 

last of the princes of Dauphiny, having a customary number of days allowed for the 
no issue, gave his dominions to the crown jaiyment of a bill after It becomes due. 
of Pranc-e, upon condition that the king’s .Three days of grace are allowed In Great 
eldest son should be styled the Dauphin. Britain and America. In other countries 
These princes carried a dolphin on their the time allowed Is much longer, but the 
shields. mendiants very rarely avail themselves of 

DAWID'S DAY (8t.), the Ist of March, the time, 
kept by the Welsh in honour of St. David, DAY'COAL, a name given by miners to 
bishop of Minevy, In Wales, who, at the the upper stratum of o«al. 
head of their forces, wearing leeks to DAT'FLY, a species of the family of the 
distinguish them, obtained a signal vio- EphenieridCB, an Insect so called from the 
tory over the Dixons, It is the custom shortness of Its existence, because, after 
of the Welsh to wear leeks In their hats It has become a perfect fly, it lives only a 
on this day. few hours. Its larva, however, lives In the 

DA'VY’8 LAMP. [See Damps.] aquatic state two or three years. 

DAY {d<jpg : Bax.), according to the most DAY'-LILY, the popular name of a species 
natural and obvious sense of the word, of Hemerocallw ; a plant so called because 
signifies that part of the twenty-four hours the beauty of its flower seldcmi lasts longer 
when It is light; or the space of time than one day, 

between the rising and the setting of the DAZE (dwas, to overwhelm with light : 
sun— the time which elapses from its set- Sax.), lii Mineralogy, a kind of glittering 
ting to Its rising again being considered the stones found In tin and lead mines, 
night. In this sense It is termed artiflcial DE'AOON {diakonoe, an attendant: Or.), 
day. The word day Is often taken In a the lowest of the three orders, of clergy 
larger sense, so as to Include the night (bishops, priests, and deacons) in the Eng- 
also, or to denote the time In which the lish church. The word Is sometimes used 
earth makes a complete revolution with In the New Testament for anyone that 
respect to the celestial bodies. Hence It ministers in the service of God ; In whlcl: 
expresses different Intervals, according as sense bishops and presbyters are styled 
the body with which the earth’s rotation is deacons. In the church of England, the 
compared Is fixed or not. The a^etronornical, form of ordaining a deacon declares that It 
called also the eoUvr and the apparent day. Is bis office to assist in the distribution of 
is the time which elapses between two con- the holy communion. In which, agreeably 
secutlve returns of the same terrestrial to the practice of the ancient church, he is 
meridian to the centre of the sun. Astro- confined to the administration of the wine 
nomlcal days are not equal, because the to the communicants. He may not pro- 
velocity of the earth In its orbit, and by nounce the absolution. He is not capable 
consequence the apparent dally motion of of any ecclesiastical promotion ; $'et he may 
the sun, are greater in winter than in sum- be chaplain to a family, curate to a bene- 
mer; also, the obliquity of the ecliptic fleed clergyman, or lecturer to a parisl 

causes the sun’s apparent dally motion in church. In the Roman Catholic church, 

'ight ascension to be less at the equinoxes tlie deacon’s office is to incense the offi 
than at the tropics. The astronomlcai day elating priest, to incense the choir, to put 
begins at noon, and is counted on through the mitre on the bishop’s head at the pontl 
twenty-four hours to the following noon. fle,al mass, and to assist at the communion 
The civiL or mean solar day. Is the time He is attended by the sub-deacon, who, ao- 
employed by the earth in revolving on Its cording to the doctrine of that church, 
axis, as compared with the sun, supposed to being In one of the holy orders, is bound 
move at a mean rate in Its orbit. In this to celibacy, Ac. In Presbyterian and In* 
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dependent places of worship, the deacons 
dlstrlbate the bread and wine to the com- 
ninnlcants.* — In Scotland, an overseer of 
the poor, or the master of an incorporated 
company, Is styled a deocow. 

DB'ACONESS (same dent;.), a female dea- 
con In the primitive church. This office 
appears as ancient as the apostolic age ; for 
St. Paul calls Phoebe a servant of the church 
of Oenchrea. One part of her office was to 
assist the minister at the baptizing of 
women, to undress them for Immersion, 
and to dress them again, that the whole 
ceremony might be performed with all the 
decencj becoming so sacred an action. 

DBAD'-EYES, In Sea language, a kind of 
blocks with many holes In them, by which 
the shrouds are fastened to the chains. 

DEAD LAN'GUAGE, a language which Is 
j no longer spoken, or In common use by a 
people, and is known 3nly in writings ; as 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. ' 

I HEAD'-LIGHTS, strong wooden ports, 
made to fit the cabin windows, in which 
they are fixed to prevent the water from 
entering the ship in a storm. I 

1 DEAD'-POINTS, two positions in the I 
I revolution of an axle driven by reclpro- 
' eating motion, in which the driving force 
I Is nil. To obviate the difficulty thus arising, 
the fly-wheel was Invented. 

I DBAD-RBOK'ONING, In Navigation, the 
calculation made of a ship’s place, by ob- 
serving the way she vnakes by the log, and 
allowing for currents, &a, no recourse 
being had to observation. 

DEAD'-WATER, the eddy water closing 
in with a ship’s stern as she passes through 
the water. 

DBAD'-WORKS, the parts of a ship 
which are above the surface of the water 
when she Is trimmed for a voyage. 

DEAP'NBSS, a defect in the power of 
hearing, which may arise 1. Prom the dis- 
ease or some Impairment of the audltoiy 
nerve; 3. Prom a partial or com])lete de- 
struction of the membrana tympani, the 
membrane which receives those vibrations 
of the air vsblch constitute sound : this ina> 
be the result of disease or accident ; 8 Pi om 
disease of the ossicles ; 4. From a collection 
of wax in the auditory canal, preventing 
the due transmission of the vibrations to 
the mernbrana tympam ; 6. From an en- 
largement of the tonsils, when they press 
upon the eustachlan tube, the canal which 
comniunlcateswlth themlddleearCsee Bab]. 

DEAL idelan. to divide ; Sax.), flr-planks 
of different thicknesses, brought from the 
north of Europe, the produce of the spruce 
flr {Abies excelsa). When the pieces are 
7 Inches broad they are called battens; 
when 9 Inches broad, deals \ and when li 
Inches broad, planks Some North American 
spruce firs are also applied to the same 
purpose, especially the black and white 
kinds, Abies nigra, and A. alba. 

DEAN {deeanus : Lat.), a dignitary of the 
church of England, next to a bishop, and 
head of the chapter lu a cathedral or council. 
The Dban and Chapter form a corpo- 
rate body. In which is vested the property 
of the CHilKcli )I, i..d the m.iingcment of 
Die states belonging to It. 


Creas^tirs* [debt 


DEATH (Alas.), total and permanent ces- 
sation of all the vital functions, when the 
organs have not only ceased to act, but 
have lost the susceptibility of renewed ac- 
tion. In Law, there is a natural death 

and a civil death: natural, where actual 
death takes place; civil, where a person 
is not actually dead, but adjudged so by 
law ; as by li.inlshment, abjuration of the 
realm, &r. 

DEATH'-WATCH, a small beetle belong- 
ing to the timber-boring genus Anobium, 
Is remarkable for striking with the fore 
part of its head against paper or some other 
material, and thus making a ticking noise, 
like the beat of a watch, which by ignorant 
and superstitious people is supposed to be 
a presage of death. It Is of a grreylsh-brown 
colour, and about a quarter of an Inch In 
length The ticking Is merely the mode of 
call which the male Insect makes for Its 
mate The larva is very destructive to 
furniture, books, &c. An Instance occurred 
of twenty-seven volumes In a public library 
having been perforated by the larva of an 
Anohitim, In such a way that a string could 
be passed through the holes, and the vo- 
I lumes could then be all lifted together. 

[ DEBA'CLE (a breaking up of Ice; Pr.), 
a Geological term, to designate a violent 
rush of waters, which, overcoming aU op- 
posing barrlei s, carries with it stones, rocks, 
&c., and spreads them In all directions. 

DEBEN'TDRK (debeo, I owe : Zat.),atenu 
used at the custom-house for a certificate 
feigned by an officer of the customs, which 
entitles a merchant exporting goods to the 
receipt of a bounty, or a drawback of du- 
ties. It is also an instrument, in use in 

some government departments, by which 
the government is charged to pay a cre- 
ditor or his assigns the sum found due on 
auditing his accounts. Also, an Instru- 

ment by which a public company acknow- 
ledges the borrowing of a sum of money, 
and undertakes to repay the amount with 
Interest. 

DEB'IT {debitum, a debt : Lat.^, a term 
used In Book-keeping to express the left- 
hand page of the ledger, to which ail 
articles are carried that are charged to an 
account. 

DEBOUCH' {(UboucheTt to clear a way ; 
Pr.), lu Military language, to issue or march 
out of a narrow place, or from defiles. 

DE'BRIS {Fr.), ruins or rubbish : applied 

particularly to the fragments of rocks. 

The word dibris Is also used by the French 
to express the remains or wreck of an army 
that has lieeu routed 

DEBT {debiturn : Lot.), In Law, a species 
of contract, by which one party Is bound 
to pay the other a certain sum of money. 
A debt of record Is a sum which appears to 
1)0 due by the evidence of a court of record ; 
a debt by special contract, or epeciaUy, la a 
sum which is acknowledged to be due, or 
becomes due by instruments under seal ; 
and a debt by simple contract Is either by 
parole, or a written obligation unsealed, as 
by a bill of exchange, a promissory note, 

&r National Debt, the engagement 

entered Into by a government to repay at 
a future period money advanced by indlvl* 
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doate for imbUc aenrioe, and to ifaj the 
lenders an Interest agreed upon. 

DB(yAOHORD« or DEOAOHORD'ON (d&- 
kaohordos : from dekck^ ten ; and ehordi, a 
musical string : Chr.), a musical Instrument 
of ten strings. 

DBC'AGON ideka^ ten; and gOnia, an 
angle : Or.\ In Geometry, a plane figure 
with ten sides and ten anglea 
DE'OAQRAMMB {deka, ten; Gr.; and 
gramme)f a French weight of ten grammes, 
eaual to 154'84 gnidns troy. 

DBOAHB'DROK (dska, ten ; and hedra, a 
>)a9e : OrX In (^metry, a figure or body 
having ten sides. 

DE'CALITRB (defca, ten : Gr.; and lUre), 
a French measure of capacity, containing 
ten litres, or 61(r28 cubic inches : the litre 
being rather less than our Imperial quart. 

DBCKALOGUE {deka, ten; and logos, a 
discourse : Chr.), the ten commandments or 
precepts delivered by God to Moses, at 
Mount Sinai, originally engraved on two 
tables of stone. 

DBOAM^BHON (deka, ten ; and hSmera, a 
day : Or.\ a work in Italian prose, written 
by Giovanni Boccaccio, and first published 
about l.%2. It consists of one hundred 
tales, supposed to have been related during 
ten days, in a villa in the country, by a 
party who bad assembled there to escape 
the plague which raged at Florence in 1348. 
It was arranged that each of the party 
should relate a story dally for the entertain- 
ment of the others. The beautiful country 
around Florence is described, and the ram- 
bles and repasts of the recluses are re- 
corded. ‘These stories,’ says Sismondl, 
‘which are varied with infinite art, as well 
in subject as In style, from the most pathetic 
and tender to the most sportive, and un 
fortunately the most licentious, exhibit a 
wonderful power of narration ; and his de- 
scription of tlje plague In Florence, which 
serves as an introduction to them, may be 
ranked with the most celebrated historical 
descriptions which have descended to us. 
The perfect truth of colouring ; the ex- 
quisite choice of circumstances, calculated 
to produce the deepest impression, and 
which place before our eyes the most re- 
pulsive serenes without exciting disgust; 
and the emotion of the writer, which in- 
sensibly pervades every part, give to this 
picture that true eloquence of history .which 
In Thucydides animates the relation of the 
plague in Athena With regard to the 
stories themselves, it would be difficult to 
convey an idea of them by extracts, and 
Impossible to preserve in a translation the 
merits of their style. The merit of Boccaccio 
consists in the perfect purity of his lan- 
guage, in his elegance, his grace, and, above 
all, in tbatnatt)e^, which is the chief merit 
of narration, and the peculiar charm of the 
Italian tongue. 

DEC'AMBTRB (deka, ten : Or. ; a,ndmitre\ 
a French measure of length, consisting of 
ten metres, or 898*7 Inches. 

DBOAITDRIA (deka. ten: and anfr, a 
male : Or.), the tenth class of the Linnasan 
system of plants, ctmtalnlng plants with 
flowers having ten stamens. 
DBOARBOinZA'TIOB (of cast iron), a 


process resorted to in order to eonvort oast 
iron into steel and malleable iron, byre- 
moving a portion of the oarboci it contalna 

DBO’ABTIOH (deka, ten; and etichoe, a 
line : Or.) , a p oem consisting of ten lines. 

DBfFASTTLB (deka, ten ; and stuloe, a 
column ; Or.), in Architecture, a building 
with ten columns In front. 

DEOEM'BBR (LaL, from decent, ten), the 
last month of the modem year. About the 
2lBt of this mouth, the son enters the 
tropic of Oaprlcom, and makes the winter 
solstice. It was so called from being the 
tenth month in the Roman year, which 
began with March. 

DECEMWIRI (decern, ten ; and viri, men : 
Lot.), a body of men who, according to the 
Roman traditions, were elected by the pa- 
tricians, jL.v.0. 803, for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a body of laws, founded on the most 
approved institutions of Greece. They com- 
piled a code, which they inscrilted on ten 
tables, and stated that their lal)ourB were 
not yet complete. Next year, therefore, 
another body of ten, which probably in- 
cluded some of the patricians, was ap- 
pointed with the same powers ; and these 
added two more tables, altogether making 
tlie famous twelve tables, which were, from 
tiiat time, the foundation of all Roman 
law. The second body of decemvirs at- 
tempted to prolong their period of ofllce, 
committed some acts of violence, and alto- 
gether gave such dis^tisfaction, that they 
were dissolved. The traditionary history 
of the decemviri is, however, very doubt- 
ful. There were other decemvirs, who were 
appointed for Judicial and other purposes. ' 

DEOEN'NARY (decern, ten : Lot.), in Law, 
a tithing consisting of ten freeholders and 
their famlllos. Ten of these decennaries 
constituted a hundred, the origin of which 
is ascribed to Alfred, 

BECID'UOUS (deciduuB, that falls off: 
LaO, an epithet chiefly used in Botany ; as, 
deciduous leaves, those which fall in autumn, 
in distinction from those of evergreens. 
The calyx or cup of a flower is also said to 
i)e deciduous when it falls off or decays 
along with the flower petals; >lhlle, on the 
contrary, it is called permanent when it re- 
mains after these are fallen. 

DE'OIGRAMME (dedmus, the tenth : 
Lat.; and gramme), a French weight of 
one-tenth of a gramme, equal to 1*6434 grs. 
troy. 

DE'OILITllB (decimtM.^Hhe tenth : Lot.; 
and litre), a French measure of capacity, 
equal to one-tenth of a litre. 

DE'OIMAL ARITH'METIO (dedmus, be 
longing to ten : Zat.), the ordinary system, 
in which dedmal numbers are used. Decimal 
numbers are those whose values Increase 
or decrease in a tenfold ratio. 

DE'OIMAL COINAGE. A system in which 
the computation Is made In parts of ten 
with coins to correspond, is manifestly 
attended with great convenience, and has 
been adopted in France and some other 
countries. Attachment to established usage, 
and the apprehension of 111 effects arising 
from a change, have hitherto prevented the 
adoption of such a system with us; but when 
the benefits are more clearly perceived, the 
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pabllcwlllnothesitate about it. The advan- 
tage of a decimal system will be appreciable 
1 la every caljjulatlon. There will, moreover, 
I )>e a great saving of time in the teaching 
of pecuniary arithmetic, and hence a deci- 
mal system would further education. 

Dfi'OIMAL FRACTIONS, a method of 
expressing fractions of unity, in parts of 
10, 100, 1000, &c. It Is usual to express in 
VTitlng the numerator only, putting a point 
before it on the left hand, thus *2 is equal 



tlons In their value : thus, -20 is exactly 
the same as -2 But cyphers on the left hand 
of decimals decrease their value, for *6, ‘05, 
•005 are equal to and All 

figures to the left of the point • express 
whole numbers; and a series of figures, 
some of whl<*h are to the left, and some to 
the right of a decimal point, form a mixed 
number, thus: 2575 = 26^^ In order to 
reduce a vulgar fraction to a decimal frac- 
tion of equal value, we annex cyphers to 
the numerator until it is equal to a greater 
sum than the denominator, then dividing 
It hy the denominator, the quotient will be 
the decimal fraction required. 

DECIMATION {dedmatio, from decimus^ 
the tenth : Lat), a punishment Inflicted by 
the Roinanson such soldiers as quitted their 
post, or behaved badly In the field. The 
names of all the gtllty were put into an 
urn or helmet, from which a tenth part 
only were drawn, whoso lot It was to sufiler 
death. Those who escaped received barley. 
Instead of wheat, for food. 

DE'CIMETRE {decimus, the tenth : Lat. ; 
and mUre), a French measure of length, 
equal to the tenth part of a metre, or to 
3-937079 Inches. 

DECK, {decan, to adorn : Sax.), the planked 
floor of a ship from stem to stern. Small 
vessels have only one deck ; larger ships 
have two or three decks. Thus, speaking of 
the size of a large ship, we say, she is a two- 
ilecker, or a three-decker. 

DECK'S# (same derlv.), In Heraldry, a 
term applied to an eagle, or other birds, 
when their feathers are trimmed at the 
edges with a small line of another colour. 

DECLAMATION {declaviatio : Lat.), the 
act of speaking to a public audience with 
energy and grace ; It may be a discourse 
addressed elth^ to the reason or to the 
passions. Among the Greeks, declamation 
was the art of speaklug Indifferently on all 
Bubjeets and on all sides of a question. 
With us It is more especially applied to the 
speeches of students In colleges, practised 
for exercise In oratory. The term Is, how- 
ever, ofteu used contemptuously, to denote 
a noisy harangue. The Romans employed 
the expression only In the sense of pleading 
at tne bar. 

DECLARATION (declaratio, an exposi- 
tion : LaL), In Law, that part of the process 
or pleadings in a common law court in which 
a statement of the plaintiff's complaint 

against the defendant Is set forth. Db- 

Di-A RATION OF WAR, a puhllc proclamation 
made by a berald-at-arms to the subjects of 


a state, declaring them to be at war with 
some foreign power, and forbidding all and 
every one to aid or assist the common enemy | 
at their perlL 

DBCLEN'SION (dflcZiao, I vary or Inflect : 
Lot.), in Grammar, the Inflection of cases to 
which nouns are subject. Also, the act of 
going through these Inflections. ^ 

DECLINATION {decHnaUo, a bending 
aside : Lot.), In Astronomy, the distance 
of any star or point of the heavens from the 
equator, either north or south, and mea- 
sured on the great circle, which passes | 
through the centre of the star or point, and i 
the poles. When the sun Is In the equinoc- 
tial, lie has no declination, and Illuminates 
half the globe from pole to pole. As he in- i 
creases In north declination, he gradually I 
shines further over the north pole, and 
leaves the south pole in darkness ; and vice 
vered. The sun’s greatest declination, north ' 
or south. Is 23i degrees. — Declination | 
OF THE Compass, the variation of the 
needle from the true meridian of a place. 
At most places on the earth’s surface, the 
needle does not coincide, but forms an an- 
gle, with the geographical meridian. Lines 
on a map connecting places at which the 
needle Is deflected to the same extent from 
the geographical meridian are called 'isa- 
gonal lines. Lines which connect places 
where the needle coincides with the geo- 
graphical meridian are called lines of no de- 
clination. 

DECOCTION {decoctio, from decoguo, I 
boil down : Lat.), a medicinal liquor, made 
by extracting the soluble and efilcacious 
part of many drugs, particularly of barks, 
woods, seeds, roots, &c., by bolhng. It dif- 
fers from infusvm, which is merely pouring 
boiling water upon them. 

DECOLLATION {decollaMo, from decollo, 

I take off from the neck : Lot.), the act of I 
beheading, a term used In the phrase ‘de- 
collation of St. John the Baptist.’ i 

DECOM-'POSITE {de, out of ; and compono, \ 
1 put together : Lat,), a botanical term ap- i 
plied to leaves of plants when the primary 1 
leaf is so divided that each part forms a 
compound leaf, and to flowers which con- 
tain within a common calyx several that 
are smaller. 

DECOMPOSITION {de, equivalent to the 
English un ; and compono, I put together : 
Lot), In Obemistry, the act of separating 
the constituent parts of a substance. It I 
differs from mechanical division, as the j 
latter effects no change in the properties of | 
the body divided, whereas the parts che- i 
mically decomposed have properties very 
different from those of the substance itself. 

I DECOY', In a general sense, any lure that 
deceives and misleads. Also a sea term 
for a stratagem employed by ships of war 
to draw any vessel of Inferior force into 
an Incautious pursuit, until she comes 
within gunshot. Decoying Is also per- 
formed to elude the chase of a ship of su- 
perior force in a dark night ; and this is 
done by committing to the sea a lighted 
cask of pitch, which will burn for a con- 
siderable time, and misguide the enemy 
As soon as the cask Is lowered, the ship 
changes her course, and thus, If at any 
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tolerable distance from the foe, escapes 
with facility. — D koot, among sportsmen, 

a place for catching wild fowL DbooT' 

Duck, a wild duck trained to decoy others 
into the decoy, or place where they may be 
caught. 

DB(’REE' (decretum: LaL), In Civil Law, 
the decision of the emperors on cases sub- 
mitted to them. In Law, the judgment 

of a court of equity on any bill preferred. 
A decree Is trUerlocutory when made during 
the progress of a suit on some minor 
matter In dispute, and final when it goes to 
the whole matter in question. Decrees of 
I the inferior judges may be appealed from 
to the Lords Justices, or to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and from them to the House of 
liords. A decree may also be appealed 
igaluat in the House of Lords. 

DEC'REMBNTS (decremmtum, a diminu- 
tion : Lot.), In Physics, the small parts by 
which a variable and decreasing quantity 
becomes less and less. 

DECREPITATION (de, much ; and crepUOy 
r crackle : Lot.), in Ohemlstry.aterm applied 
o the crackling noise of 8.alt8 when exposed 
to heat, by which they are quickly split. It 
rakes place in those salts that have little 
naterof crystallization, or some between 
their plates, Jee^ if, like nitre, they have no 
water of crystallization— the Increased tem- 
perature converting that small quantity into 
vajiour by which the crystals are suddenly 
burst Common salt affords a good example 
*f decrepitation, and when used as a flux 
should he previously decrepitated 

DECRESCBN'DO (Ittti.), or DimiwUBKDO, 
n Music, the term for gi^ually decreasing 
)r weakening the sound; as opposed to 
rresemdo 

' DECRES'CENT (doorescenn, decreasing: 
Lat), In Heraldry, a term denoting the state 
)f the moon when she declines from the full 
( o lier last quarter, and the horns are turned 
to tlie sinister side of the escutcheon 

DECRET' {decretum, a decree: Lot.), In 
Scottish Law, a term aiiplled to various 
judgments and sentences. 

DBO'RBTAL (same deriv ), a decree of the 
pope which, until the 14th century, had the 
same authority in canon law as that of an 
emperor in the civil law The Decretals of 
Teidore, framed with a view to extend the 
tmpal power, pretend to contain the de- 
( rees of popes who lived In the first three 
(entuiies ; but they were forged In the ninth. 

DEODM'BBNT {decumbens, lying down : 
Lot,), in Botany, an epithet for anything 
which lies on the ground 

DEOUM'BITURE (same deriv.). In Astro- 
logy, the scheme or aspect of the heavens, 
by which the prognostics of recovery or 
Jeath were supposed to be discovered. 

DECU'RION (dectirio, from decern, ten : 
Lot.), In Roman Antiquity, the commander 
»f a decuria of cavalry. The cavalry be- 
longing to a legion were divided Into ten 
^urmae or troops ; and for each of these, 
threedecurions were chosen. In each troop, 
the decurlon first chosen commanded the 
whole troop, but without changing his ap- 
pellation 

DECU'RIO'NES MUNIOIPA^LES (munl- 
i'«pal decurlons • Lat.), a con: ^ of judges or 


councillors representing the Roman senate 
in the free towns and provinces. 

DBDTJR'RENT {decurrens, rurtaing along : 
Lat), an epithet for a leaf which adheres to 
the stem forming a wing along it. 

DBOnS'BATB {decuseoHo, the intersection 
of two lines ; Lat), in Botany, a terra ap- ' 
plied to leaves which are set in pairs along 
a branch, each pair being at right angles to 

the one below it. In Rhetoric, a decue- 

eated period is one that consists of two 
rising and two falling clauses, placed in 
alternate opposition to each other. 

DE'DALOUS (from Daedalus, the con- 
triver of a famous labyrlntli), a Botanical 
term applied to leaves of a delicate texture, 
whose margin Is marked by various wind- 
ings and turnings. 

DEDICATION {dedicatio, from dedieo, I 
consecrate : Lot.), the act of couseccsting 
or solemnly devoting any person or thing 
to the service of Qod and the purposes of 

religion. Pbast of DaoroATiON, an ann 1- 

versary festival among the Jews, In memory 
of Judas Maccabmus, who repaired and 
dedicated anew the temple and altar, which 
had been plundered and profaned by An- 
tiochuB Ejilphanes. It was observed on the 
twenty-fifth of Olsleu, and continued eight 

days. In Literature, a compllmentar> 

address to some one, prefixed by an author 
to his work. This pracMce Is ancieut, hut 
It has gone much out of fashion. 

DEDUCTIVE METHOD OF IN'QUIRY, 
the pursuit of laws into their consequences. 
[See Induotioii. 3 * The successful process 
of scientific inqulry,*8ay8 Sir John Herschel, 
‘demands continually the alternate use of 
both the Inductive and the deductive 
method.’ 

DEDUOTOR {Lot ), a client amongst the 
Romans, who called upon his patron at his 
lodgings in the morning, waited upon him 
from thence to the forum, and attended 
him upon ail public occasions. 

DEED {deed: Snx), in Law, a writing 
sealed and delivered by the parties. If 
made by only one party, it is a deed-poll; if 
by two or more, an indenture. T^ essential 
parts of a deed are the date ana names of 
the parties : the redtala, in which the In- 
tention of the parties, and former transac- 
tions with reference to the same property, 
are recounted, and the operative part, 
which tells the consideratione tor which the 
deed is made ; the eonveyar\pe by and to the 
several parties ; the description of the tene- 
ments, their legal adjuncts ; the habendum, 
beginning with ‘ to have and to hoW,’ ex- 
pressing the quantity of estate conveyed ; 
the declaration of uses, which limits or 
modifies the enjoyment to one or more 
parties, according to stipulations previously 
made ; the declaration of trusts. If any ; and 
lastly, the covenants for title, and such as 
may be required by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. It must be signed and 
sealed by the grantor, and also by the 
grantee, if he has entered into any engage- 
ment or covenant. Witnesses usually attest 
the deed ; but this Is indispensable only 
>»here, a power having been given to be 
executed by the deed, tlie terms of the 
power require such attestation. 
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DEBIl. AnlmalB of the deer kind fonRti- 
tute the tribe Cervvnaot naturalists, a divi- 
sion of theArntnlnatlng BovidoB. The Elk, 
Ubik Dbeb, Fallow Debb, and the True 
Stags belong to the Oerinna, the latter in- 
cluding the Oomnion Stag or Red Deer, the 
Wapiti Deer, the spotted Axis Deer of 
India, the Rusa Stag and Muntjak of Java, 
the Roebuck, and some other species. Tlie 
Red Deer ^^Cervus elaphus) is a native of 
Europe and the temperate parts of Asia. 
Its fur has a brown colour, and its horns 
are conical with numerous branches. It is 
no longer wild in England, where the hunt- 
ing of it afforded so much sport to the 
nobility of the olden time, but in Scotland 
It still runs wild over the extensive moors, 
and many are brought down annually by 
the rifle of the doer-stalker. The sovereign 
keeps a pack of stag hounds, and until 
lately there was a master of the buck 
hounds, one of the great officers of the 
royal household. The fallow deer has taken 
its place in parks. 

DE FACTO (in fact ; Lat.), In Law, some- 
thing actually in fact, or existing, in dls- 
I tinctlon from de jure, where a thing 
Is only so lu justice, but not in fact : thus a 
king de facto is a person that is in actual 
possession of a crown, and a king dejure is 
the person who has a just right to the 
crown, though he may not be in possession 
of it. 

DEFAMATION ickfamatw, dishonoured : 
LaU), the malicious uttering of falsehood 
with a view to Injure another’s reputation. 
Defamatory words, signs, pictures, &c., 
written or printed and published, constitute 
a libel. 

DEFAULT' {dffavt: Fr.), In Law, the 
omission of any act which a party ought to 
do to entitle liimself to a legal remedy or 
defence, such as non-appearance In court 
on a day assigned. If the plaintiff make 
default, he is nonsuited ; if the defendant, 
judgment by default passes against him. 
Suffering judgment by default entitles the 
plaintiff to issue execution after the dama- 
ges, If daiu^ges are in question, have been 

ascertalneo. Defaulter, one who fails 

to account for money entrusted to his 
care. 

DKPE'ARANCB {iKfaire, to rid oneself 
of : Fr.), in Law a collateral deed, made at 
the same time with a deed of conveyance, 
containing conditions by the performance 
of which the estate created by the deed of 
conveyance may be defeated. A defeasance 
on a bond, recognizance, or judgment re- 
covered, is a condition which, when per- 
formed, renders the bond, &c., of no effect. 

DEFECATION {defaico, I cleanse from 
I dregs ; Lot.), the act of separating from lees 
' or dregs. 

I DBFBN'CB {defendo, I defend: Lot,), in 
Law, the reply which the defendant makes 

after the declaration is produced. In 

Military affairs, any work that covers or de- 
fends the opposite posts, as flanks, parapets, 
&;c. 

DBPBN'DANT (same deriv.). In Law, the 
party that is summoned Into court, and 
defends, denies, or opposes the demand or 
charge, and maintains his own right. It is 
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applied whether the person doUiuN, or ad 
mits the claim and suffers a default. 

DEPULE {dfjller, to advance lu a line’ 
from fil, a thread : FV.), a narrow way or itass 
through which a company of soldiers can 
march only In file. 

DEFINITION {deflnitio, from deflnio, 1 
limit ; Lot.), the determining the nature of 
things by words; or a brief description of 
a thing by Its properties. It is gencrallj 
effected by adding to a generic word the 
essential and peculiar qualities or circum- 
stances of the thing to be defined. But a 
strictly accurate deflnltion cannot always 
be given ; and the most simple things are 
generally the least capable of deflnltion, 
from the difficulty of finding terms mon 
simple and Intelligible than the one to b» 
defined. 

DBPIN'ITIVE (difinitivus, from same . 
Lot.), a term applied to wliatever terminates 
a process, question, &c., in opposition to 
provisional and interlocutory. In Gram- 

mar, a word used to define or limit the 
extent of the signification of an appellative 
or common noun. 

DEFLAGRATION ideflagrctiio, from de- 
flagro, I consume by fire : Lot.), rapid com- 
bustion, or the act of burning two or more 
substances together, as charcoal and nitre. 

DBPLEX'ION (dtyiearfo, from dqflecto, 1 
bend aside : Lot.), the bonding anything out 
of its proper direction, as the turning a 
ship out of her due course by currents, or 

the bending of an iron bar by a weight. 

Deflexion of the rats of light, in 
Optics. When a luminous ray passes verj 
near to an opaque body, it Is deflected or 
bent from its rectilinear course. This phe- 
nomenon, first remarked by Grimaldi, was 
examined by Newton, who gave it the 
name of diffraction, which see. 

DEFLORATU8 (deflereo, I shed bios 
soms : Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for a 
fiower which has discharged its pollen. 

DEFLU'VIUM (a falling off : Lat.) In Bo- 
tany, a disease in trees in which they lose 

their bark. Dbfluvium Capillorum, 

in Medicine, a preternatural falling off oj 
the hair. 

DEFLUX'ION {d^vseio, from deflm, I flow 
down : Lat.), In Surgery, the falling or 
flowing of humours from a superior to an in- 
ferior part of the body ; as adefluxlon froiii 
the no.se in catarrh. 

DEFOLIATION {de, privative; and fo- 
liatus, having leaves : Lat.), the shedding 
of leaves, a terra technically applied to the 
fall of leaves in the autumn. 

DKFO'ROKMENT {de, from ; and force- 
ment, forcibly : Fr.), In Law, the holding of 
lands or tenements to which another person 
has a right. In Scotland It denotes the re- 
sisting an officer In the execution of the law. 

DEGRADATION {de, privative ; and gror 
dus, a station : Lat.), in Ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, the depriving a person of his dlgnltj 
and degree ; as the degradation of a clergy- 
man by depriving him of holy orders. In 
the Roman Catholic church it is done with 
many ceremonies, which are intended to 
strike the beholders with horror. The 
vestments of the person to be degraded 
are dragged off; the unction applied to 
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bis hands at his ordinaLioii Is, as it were, 
scraped off, by a piece of rough iron. Pope 
Boniface reqi^red that there should bo six 

bishops at the degradation of a priest. 

In Military affairs, the depriving an ofBcer 
of his commission. In Painting, lessen- 

ing and obscuring remote objects in a land- 
scape, that they may aimoar as they would 
do to the eye of a distant observer, 
i DEQRA'DED {digrad^, to degrade : Fr. ; 

{ from gradtta, a step : Lat.), in Heraldry, an 

1 epithet in blazoning for a cross that has 
steps at each end. 

DEGREE^ (degrt: Pr.). Every circle is 
sujiposed to be divided into three hundred 
and sixty parts called degrees, and each 
degree into sixty other parts called minutes; 
each of these minutes being again divided 
Into sixty seconds, each second into as 
many thirds, each third into fourths, and so 
on. Deokeb, In Universities, a distinc- 

tion of rank. Intended to denote a certain 
amount of proficiency in a faculty or a 
science. The first degree is that of Bachelor 
of Arts, the second that of Master of Arts. 
Honorary degrees are those of Doctor of 
Divinity, Doctor of Laws, &c. Physicians 
also receive the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. Degree, in Algebra, a term applied 

to efiuailons to distinguish the highest 

power of the unknown quantity. Db- 

OREK, In Genealogy, an interval of rela- 
tionship between persons more or less 

nearly allied. Tlie division, space, or 

I ttcrval, marked on a mathematical or other 
instrument, as on a thermometer or baro- 
meter. 

DEGRE'B OP LAT'ITUDB, and LON'GI- 
TUDE. A distance oti ttio meridian whicli 
will cause a difference of one degree in the 
altitude of the pole Is a degree of latitude. 
A degree on the equator, or any great circle 
of the earth parallel to the equator. Is a 
degree of longitude. To ascertain the 
length of a degree of latitude has been a 
prtddem of great Interest from the earliest 
times. Its solution Is rendered extremely 
difficult by the irregularities of the surface 
of the earth. The mean of the most care- 
ful measurements indicates the length of 
a degree of latitude at the equator to be 
362,734 English feet, and at the poJo 366,301 ; 
and a degree of longitude at the equator, 
305,152. 

DEHIS'OBNCK (dehisco, I gape : Lat.), in 
Botany, a term given to the opening of the 
capsules of a plant. 

DEIFICATION (Deus, God; and /acio, I 
make: Lat.), the act of enrolling among 
the heathen deities. 

DE'I JUDPOIUM (the judgment of God : 
Lat), the old Saxon trial by ordeal, so called 
because it was supposed to be an appeal to 
God. 

DEIPNOS'OPHTST (deipnon, a meal ; and 
sophlstes, a learned i)er8on ; Gr.), one of an 

1 ancient sect of philosophers, who were 

1 famous for their learned conversation at 
meals. 

DB'ISTS (Dem, God : Lot.), in the modern 
sense of the word, are those persons who 
acknowledge the existence of a Creator, 
but do not admit that he has made in words 
any revelation of his will to mankind. 

DE'TTV {.Deus, God : Lot), the nature and 
essence of the Supreme Being; a term 
Irequently used in a synonylt^oas sense 
with God. Also, a fabulous god or god- 

dess; as Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, &c. The 
works of Pliny, Cicero, Ac., clearly show us 
that enlightened pagans had not those 
gross ideas regarding the Deity which are 
Indicated by the heathen mythology. 

DELAORiTMATION (delacrymaHo : Lot.), 
a preternatural discharge of watery hu- 
mours from the eyes. 

DEL CRED'BRE (credere, to trust : /taU, 
in Commerce, a term expressive of a gua- 
rantee given by factors, who for an addi- 
tional premium warrant the solvency of the 
parties to whom they sell goods upon credit, 

DEL'EGATE (deligo, X commit to : LaL), 
in the United States of America, a person 
elected or appointed to represent a state or 
district in the congress. 

DELP, a kind of potter’s ware, originally 
made at Delft in Holland ; it is covered with 
an enamel, or white glazing, in Imitation of 
porcelain. 

DELigUES'OENOB (deHqusseo, I melt 
away: Lot,), in Chemistry, spontaneous 
liquefaction in the air; a term applied to 
certain saline bodies that absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere. 

DELIR'IUM (madness : Lai.), a state In 
which the ideas of a person are wild and 
irregular, or do not correspond with the 
truth, or with extemafiobjects. It may be 
defined symptomatic derangement, or that 
which is dependent on some other disease, 

111 distinction from idiopathic derangement 
or mania. 

DBLIV'BRY (delivrer, to deliver ; Fr.), a 
part of oratory, referring to the manage- 
ment of the voice. 

DEL'LA ROB'BIA WARE, a species of 
earthenware, the foundation of which is 
terra cotta, upon which a metallic colour l.s 
fixed by the action of fire. Tlie Egyptians 
were acquainted with the art; it was re- 
vived in the 16th century by Luca della 
Robbia, an Italian. He began with white 
figures on a blue ground, aftefwards be 
added more colouring, and then he intro- 
duced perspective. 

DELI’HIN'ID^ (de/pAm, a dolphin : Lat), 
a family of Cetacea, mammals living In the 
sea, characterized by the moderate size of 
the head, and the presence of teeth in both 
jaws. It includes not only the dolphin, 
porpoise, and narwhal, but also some ani- 
mals usually called whales. [See Dolphin.] 

DELPHIN'IUM (dolphin, a dolphin \Lat., 
from a fancied resemblance In the flower), 
in Botany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Ita- 
nuvculacecB, including the common Lark- 
spur. 

DELTA (the Greek letter a), the large 
tract of land formed by the sediment 
brought down by arlvop, and deposited In 
a lake or quiet ocean. Deltas have been 
formed at the mouths of the Nile, the 
Ganges, the Mississippi, and many other 
great rivers. 

DELTOID (delta, the Greek a ; and eidos, 
form : Or.), in Anatomy, a thick triangular 
muscle of the arm, being one of the three 
elevators. Also, a term for anything hav 
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Ing throe angles, of which the terminal 
one Is much further from the opposite side 
than the la^pral ones. 

DEMAIN' orDEME'SNB (domaine: Fr.; 
from dominns, a lord: LaL), In Law, a 
manor-house, and the lands thereunto be- 
longing. It denotes also all the parts of 
any manor not In the hands of freeholders ; 
and Is frequently used for those lands that 
the lord has In his own hands, to distinguish 
them from other land appertaining to the 
manor, and belonging to freeholders or 
copyholders. 

DEMARCATIOJ? (JV.), Lixh of, every 
line drawn for determining a border which 
is not to be passed. 

DEM'I-OADENOB (demi, half: Fr.), In 
Music, an Imperfect cadence, or one that 
falls on any other than the key note. 

DEMI OTIL'VBRIN, apiece of ordnance, 
which carried a nine-pound shot. 

DEM'I-GOUQB, in Fortification, that part 
of the polygon which roaches from the 
curtain to the angle of the polygon. 

DEM'T-QUAVER, the same as serm-quaver, 

DEM'I-s’eMI'QUAVEH, In Music, a note 
equal In length to half a semi-quaver. 

DBM'I-VOLT (demi, half ; Fr . ; and voUa, 
a turn : Ital), one of the artificial motions 
of a horse. In which he raises his fore-legs 
In a particular manner. 

(demiasw: Lot.), In Law, sig- 
nifies a grant by tease of herlublc pro- 
perty. It may be either for life or years. 
The death of a king, or of a queen reg- 
nant, Is termed the demise of the crown, 
by which Is Implied a transfer of the royal 
authority or kingdom to a successor. 

DEMOO'RAOY (demokratia : from 
the people : and A ratos, power : Or.), a form 
of government In which the supreme power 
Is lodged In the hands of the people collec- 
tively, or In which the people exercise the 
powers of legislation, 

DB'MON, or DiE'MON (daimim, a spirit : 
Or.), a name used by the ancients for cer- 
tain supernatural beings. In whose oxist- 
tnee they-belleved. They were spirits or 
genii, wIkt appeared to men, either to do 
them service or to hurt them. The Plato- 
nlsts distinguish between gods, demons, 

( and heroes ; the demons being those since 
called angels. Socrates and Tasso declared. 
In very distant ages, they were each at- 
tended by a d^on or familiar. In Tasso, 
this pretenslonmas been referred to a hypo- 
chondriacal state of mind : In Socrates, the 
matter has given rise to much speculation. 
Pronf the manner, however. In which the 
philosopher Is said to have described his 
I demon, there seems good reason to believe 
that he spoke figuratively of his natural 
conscience or Intellect : • it directed him 
how to act In every important occasion of 
life, and restrained him from imprudence 
of conduct.’ 

DEMO'NIAO (daimonikOB, possessed by a 
demon ; Or,), a human being whose volition 
and other mental faculties are supposed to 
be overpowered, restrained, or disturbed In 
their regular operation, by an evil spirit. 

In Church History, the term DemonUica 

Is applied to a branch of the Anabaptists, 
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whose distinguishing tenet Is, that at the 
end of the world the devil wlU be saved. 

DEMONOO'RAOY (daimCn, a demon ; and 
kratoB, power ; Or.), the power or govern- 
ment of demons. 

DEMONOL'OGY (daimOn, a demon ; and 
logos, a discourse : Or.), a treatise on de- 
mons or evil spirits. The Greeks Imputed 
madness sometimes to the agency of Furies, 
and sometimes to the infiuence of Diana or 
the moon The Romans thought Insanity 
was caused by Ceres or the Larvm; and 
amongst the Jews, ‘to have a devil’ and 
‘ to bo mad ’ were synonymous terms. Every- 
thing, In short, which affected either the 
body or the mind In an extraordinary man- 
ner— every disagreeable phenomenon which 
they could not otherwise account for— was 
by the Jews supposed to be the work of a 
devil 

DEMONSTRATOR (Lai,, from same), in 
Anatomy, one who exhibits the parts when 
dissected. 

DEMUL'CENTS (demidceo, I sooth, lite- 
rally I caress with the hand : Lai.), any 
medicines which lessen acrimony, or the 
effects of stimulants on the solids, as gnms 
and other mucilaginous substances. 

DBMUR'RAGB (demoror, I delay ; Lai.), In 
Commerce, an allowance made to the master 
of a ship by the merchants, for staying In a 
port longer than the time first appointed. 

DEMDR'RBR (same dertv.), a legal term. 
Where, on the face of the declaration In an 
action at law, or a bill filed In chancery, 
there does not appear sufficient In point of 
law to entitle the plaintiff to relief, the 
defendant puts In a demurrer. The effect 
of this Is that the defendant obtains the 
judgment of the court, whether even, sup- 
posing all the allegations In the declaration 
or bill to be true, the plaintiff has any case 
against him. If the demurrer be allowed, 
the action or suit Is at an end, unless the 
court permits the pleadings to be amended. 

DEMT (demi, half: Fr.), In Heraldry, an 
epithet for any charge that Is borne half: 

as a demy-llon, or Iialf-llon. Dbmt, the 

name given by printers to paper when cut 
or folded Into sheets 22 inches long by 17| 
broad. Dbmibh, the scholars at Magda- 

len College, Oxford. 

DENA'RIDS (Lot.; literally, containing 
ten). In Roman Antiquity, :i silver coin, 
worth at first ten asses, but afterwards 
sixteen, when the weight of the ass was 
reduced to an ounce. In military pay, It 
WHS still considered as equal to ten asses. 
Originally the denarius was the eighty- 
fourth of a pound of silver, but It was sub- 
sequently the ninety-sixth. It Is considered 
to have been worth elghtpence-halfpenny 
English. The gold denarius was equivalen t 
to twenty-five silver ones. Our copper 
penny baa been called a denarius, and la 

therefore represented by d. DKVABira 

Dbi, God’s penny, or earnest-money given 
and received by the parties to contracts. 
It was so called, because In ancient times it 
was given to the church or to the poor. 

DBN'DRACHATB (<fcn4ron, a tree ; and 
achaiis, agate : Or.), In Mineralogy-, arbores- 
cent agate, or agate containing the figures 
of shrubs or parts of plants. 
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DEN'DllITE {dendnUa, pertaining to a 
tree . Chr.), a atone or mineral on which are 
the figure* of shruba or trees. Hence the 
epithets dmdntio and dendroid. 

DBN'DROIH (dendnm, a tree ; and eidos, 
form ; OrO, a fossil which has some resem- 
blance in form to the branch of a tree. 

DBNDROL'OQY (dendron, a tree, and lo- 
Qoa, a discourse : <?r.)» a discourse on, or the 
natural history of trees. 

DBNDROM'ETER (dendrm, a tree ; and 
matron, a measure : Or.), an instrument to 
measure the height and diameter of trees 

DBN'IZBN (dtnoMdpn, a man of the city; 
WeL), an alien who is made a subject by royal 
letters>patent, holding a middle position be- 
tween an alien and a natural-born subject. 
He may take lands by purchase or demise, 
but cannot enjoy offices of trust, &c., nor 
receive a grant of lands from the crown 

DBKOH'IKATOR {denomino, I designate : 
Lot.}, in Arithmetic, the number which ex- 
presses into how many parts an Integer or 
integers have been di\ idcd so as to produce 
those quantities, some number of which is 
expressed by the numomtor. Thus, in the 
fraction 1^, the Integer is supposed to have 
been divided into seven equal parts, of 
which five have been taken. 

DBNOU'BMBNT illterally the unknotting : 
Fr.), a word nearly angliclxed, signifying the 
development or winding up of any event. 

DBN'SITY iden8^tas : Lot), closeness of 
constituent parts; that property in bodies 
by which they contain a certain quantity of 
matter under a certain bulk or magnitude . 
it is directly opposed to rarity. A body is 
said to have double and trlpiethe density of 
atiother body, when, being equal In size, 
the quantity of matter in one is double or 
triple the quantity of matter in the other 

DBN'SITY OF THE BARTH Many at- 
tempts have been made to ascertain the 
mean density of our globe, and several pro- 
cesses have been used for this purpose. 
1 Maskelyne, in 1774, ascertained the effect 
of the mountain Schehalllen, in Scotland, 
upon a plumb line, and thus compared the 
attraction of a known mass with the 
attraction of the earth. This method has 
been employed by others. 8. The time »f 
oscillation of a pendulum has been ol>- 
served at the summit, and at the foot of a 
mountain. The difference in the times 
being precisely ascertained, the attraction 
of the mountain is a matter for calcula- 
tion. 8 By descending to a known depth 
into the earth, and comparing the time of 
oscillation of pendulums stationed there, 
and on the surface of the earth, data are 
afforded for calculating the earth’s density , 
because, at the lower station, the attraction 
of the exterior shell of the earth is got rid 
of, and the mass of this exterior shell 
being estimated, a term of comparison is 
obtained. A By ascertaining the attrac,- 
tlon of an object of known weight, a piece 
of lead for example, upon the balance of 
torsion, as was done in the * Cavendish ex- 
periment.’ The results obtained by these 
several methods have a considerable range, 
but the mean result is, that our globe has a 
weight 6i times greater than a globe of 


water of the same size. Whence it would 
seem that the weight of the earth may be 
estimated at 5,842 trillions of tpQS. 

DEN'TAQRA {dens, a tooth^ and ago, I 
carry off : Lot.), a surgeon’s instrument or 
forceps for extracting teeth. 

DEN'TAL (dans, a tooth : Lat), an articu- 
lation or letter formed by placing the end 
of the tongue against the upper teeth or 
nearer the roof of the month ; as in d and U 

DBNTA'LnJM (same dariv.), a genus of 
marine molluscs, having a tubular slightly 
curved shell, open at both ends, hut much 
narrower at one end than at the other. It 
thus has the shape of an elephant's tnsk, 
whence the name. 

DENTATE (dantatua, toothed; from 
same : Lat) In Natural History, a term 
usually applied to an edge which Is cut 
into angular projections. JAmticulata Is a 
diminutive term. 

DENTIFRICE idantifriaium ; from datta, 
a tooth ; and /Vioo, I rub : LaL), any powder 
or other substance used for cleaning the 
teeth. 

DENTIL (dens, a tooth ; Lot.), in Archi- 
tecture, an ornament in cornices, bearing 
some resemblance to teeth; used particu- 
larly in the Corinthian, Ionic, Composite, 
and sometimes Doric orders. 

DENTINE (dens, a tooth : LaL), the sub- 
stance of which the greater part of our 
teeth consists. It Is what is frequently 
called the Ivory of the tooth, and Its 
minute structure Is cobiposed of a homo- 
geneous basis surrounding numerous 
elongated channels, termed the Ivori 
tubes. The dentine of the fangs Is covered 
with the ‘ cement,’ or bony portion ; that 
of the exposed part of the tooth with ena- 
mel. rSee Tekth ] 

DENTOID (dens, n tooth : LaU ; and aidoa, 
form : Or), having the form of teeth. 

DENUDATION (^nudo, I make naked : 
Lat ), in Geology, the removal of solid mat- 
ter from any part of the earth’s crust by 
^vater in motion, such as rivers, and the 
waves of the sea. The sea acts upon the 
margin of the land with a broad horizontal 
movement, which has a tendef'cy to eat 
away the land down to its own level. If 
the land is slowly rising, gentle slopes are 
found upon it ; if it is stationary for a 
long period, vertical cliffs are pi^uced. 
Rivers are continually carrying to the sea 
the weathered particles of rocks, and mud 
formed by the attrition aga'nst each other 
of stones that have fallen into their bed. 
The solid materials thus obtained are 
again spread out over the bottom at the 
ocean, and thus new strata are formed, 
which will at some future period be eleva- 
ted above Its level. The stratified deposits 
in the earth’s crust are at once the monu- 
ment and measure of the denudation which 
bad previously taken place. 

DEOB'STRUENT (da, privative : and 
obatruana, obstructing ; Lot.), any medicine 
which removes obstructions and opens the 
natural passages for the fluids of the body. 

DB'ODAND (Dao dandum, to be given to 
God: Lat), a personal chattel which was 
the immediate occasion of the death of a 
rational creature, and for that reason was 
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formerly given to Ood^ that 1§. forfeited to 
the king, to be applied to pious uses. In 
later times Jt was glTon absolutely to the 
sovereign ; out now no chattel Is forfeited, 
however Instrumental It may have been In 
causing death. 

DEO'DORIZBRS (cte, privative ; and octor, 
a smell : Lot.), a term applied to a class of 
disinfectants especially characterised by 
their power of destroying foetid effluvia: 
among these are chlorine and several of Its 
compounds. A solution of permanganate 
of potash has lately come into use as a dis- 
infectant. Some kinds of charcoal, and es 
pecially that obtained from peat, when 
mixed with excrement, not only destroy 
the odour, but form an excellent compost 
for agricultural purposes. 

DBOX'IDATB or DBOX'IDIZB, In Che- 
mistry, to deprive of oxygen, or reduce 
from the state of an oxide. 

DEPARTTIENT {Fr., from (Upartir, to 
divide), either a division of territory, as the 
departmerUa of Trance, or a distinct class 
of official duties allotted to particular 
persons. 

DEPARTURE {dtpart : Fr.), a nautical 
term, Indicating the distance a ship has 
gone to the east or west of the meridian 
from which she set out. 

DBPHLOGISTICATED AIR (de, priva- 
tive ; and phlogUton, an element Imagined 
by the older chemists), a term applied by 
Dr. Priestley, when.be first discovered It, 
to what is now called oxygen gaa. It was 
denominated by Scbeele, who also dis- 
covered it about the same period, vital a>r. 

DEPLOY' idtployer, to spread : Fr.), the 
spreading of troops ; a military terra. 

DEPO'NBKT idxpono, I lay down ; Lat ), 
in Law, one who gives written testimony 
on oath. 

DEPORTATION (deportaMo, from deporto, 
I carry away ; Lai.), a sort of banishment 
among the Romans, to some Island or other 
place which was allotted to a criminal for 
Ills abode, with an obligation not to leave 
it on pain of death. 

DEPOS'IT (depositum, a something In- 
trusted : iiU.), among civilians, something 
that is committed to the custody of a per- 
son, to be kept without any reward, and to 
l>e returned on demand. 

DEPOSITION (depositio, from depono, I 
lay down : Lot.), in Law, the testimony of a 
witness set down In writing. In answer to 

Interrogations •legally made. Dbposi- 

Tiov, the settlement of substances sus- 
})ended in fluids; thus the depoeitiona of 

alluvial matter. Dkpositioh (depono, I 

take from : Lai.), the act of dethroning a 
King or divesting anyone in authority of 
his power and dignity. 

DEP'OT (Fr.), a store or magazine for de- 
positing goods or merchandise. In Mili- 

tary affairs, a place where all sorts of stores 
and provisions are kept, and recruits are 
received and trained. The word Is applied, 
also, to that portion of a regiment which 
remains at home when thereat is on foreign 
servloe. 

DEPRES'BION (dflorsstio, from deprimo, I 
sink down : Lai.), of the aun, or a star, in 
Astronomy, is its distance at any time be- 


low the horizon, measured by an arc of the 

vertical circle. Dbprbsbioh oi thh 

PoLB, a phenomenon which arises from the 
spherical figure of the earth ; thus, when a 
person sails or travels towards the equator, 
he is said to depress the pole, because as 
many degrees as he approaches nearer the 
equates, so many degrees will the pole l)e 

nearer the horizon. DspnBSSiOR OF Ajf 

Equation, in Algebra, the reducing «n 
equation to lower degrees by dividing it 
by some common factor, as a biquadratic to 
a cubic equation, or a cubic to a quadratic. 

DEPRES'SOR (deprnno, I press down : 
Lai.), In Anatomy, a name applied to seveial 
muscles, because they depress the parts to 
which they are attached. 

DEPRIVATION (de, from ; and privaiio, 
a taking away : Lot.), the taking away from 
a clergyman his spiritual dignity by sen- 
tence of the proper authority. 

DEPURATION (Fr ), the act of purifying 
or freeing fluids from heterogeneous mat- 
ter. This is done either by decantation, 
when the feculent matter is deposited in 
the bottom of the vessel, by boiling and 
skimming, by nitration, or by clarification. 

DEP'UTY (diputt: Ft.; from depute, I 
cut off : Lot.), In a general sense, a person 
appointed or elected to act for another, or 
sent upon some business by a community. 

In Law, a deputy is one who exercises 

an office In another’s rlglit ; and the person 
whom he represents Is answerable for his 
misconduct. By a deputation Is generally 
understood the person or persons authorized 
and sent to transact business for others, 
either with a special commission and au- 
thority, or with general powers. 

DER'ELIOTS (derehrtua, abandoned : 
Lat.), in Civil Law, such goods as ore wil- 
fully relinquished by the owner. It also 
signifies what Is forsaken, or cast away by 
the sea : thus, lands which the sea has sud- 
denly left are called derelict landa, and ves- 
sels forsaken at sea derelict ahtpa. 

DERIV'ATIVE (derivatwua : Lat), tu 
Grammar, any word taking Its origin from 
another, called its primitive; aa manhood, 
from man, &c. 

DERM ATOL'OGT, or DERMOL'OGT (der- 
ma, a skin ; and logos, a discourse : Or.), a 
discourse or treatise on the skin. 

DERME8TE8 (dermiaUa : from derma, a 
skin ; and eethio, I eat : Or.), In Entomology, 
a genus of coleopterous Insects whose 
larv® devour skins, leather, furs, feathers, 
&c. They are exceedingly destructive In 
museums and furriers’ shops. 

DER'VISE or DER'VIS (poor: Pera.), a 
name given to various Mahometan priests 
or monks. Enthusiasts have, from time Im- 
memorial, existed In Persia, who, impelled 
by the convictions that poverty Is the only 
passport to virtue, and that the self-imposed 
privations of this world will be commensu- 
rutely rewarded In the next, have volun- 
tarily renounced all the comforts and cha- 
rities of life. Dervlses are found In all 
Mohammedan countries. There are many 
sects, distinguished by the different forms 
and colours of their habit. Dancing is one 
of their religious ceremonies. 

DBSOEN'SION (deacemio, a going dorivn: 
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Lot.), In Agtronoray, an arc of the equator 
which descends or sets with any sign or 
point in the zodiac. Descenslon is either 
right o” oblique^ according as It takes place 

In a right or oblique sphere. The epithet 

descending Is also In frequent use In Astro- 
Dotny; as, descending degrees, descending 
latitudet &c. And by descmsional difference 
Is understood the difference between the 
right and oblique doscensions of any pla- 
netary body. 

DESCENT' {descensus : LaU), in a geneial 
sense, Is the tendency of a body from a 
higher to a lower place ; thus, all bodies, 
unless prevented by a force superior to 
their gravity, descend towards the centre 

of the earth. In Law, the title to Inherit 

lands by reason of consanguinity, as well 
where the heir shall be an ancestor, or col- 
lateral relation, as where he shall be a child 
or other issue. Title to inherit land bj 
descent accrues only when such land is not 
the subject of a settlement or devise. The 
principal rules of descent are 1. That 
the estate shall lineally to the children 
of the person who last died entitled. 2. That 
male children shall take to the exclusion of 
female. 3 That the eldest male child shall 
Inherit to the exclusion of the other male 
children ; but where there are only female 
children, they shall all take equally. 4. That 
the lineal desceudanrs m infinitum shall re- 
present, that Is, stand In the place of their 
ancestor, and have the same estate or share 
that he would have done if living. 6 That 
when there shall be a failure of lineal de- 
scendants, or Issue, of the person last en- 
titled (technically called the purchaser), 
the estate shall ascend and descend to the 
lineal ancestors, and to the collateral rela- 
tions of the pui chaser 6. That the nearest 
lineal ancestor shall take the estate In pre 
lerence to all others: hence, a father will 
take before a brother, and collaterals only 
take through a lineal ancestor 7. Amongst 
collaterals, a relation of the half-blood shall 
Inherit next after any relation In the same 
degree of the whole blood, and his issue 
where the common ancestor was a male, 
and next after the common ancestor where 
that ancestor was a female. 8 In lineal 
ascents, and In collateral Inheritances, the 
male stock shall always bo prt ferred to tlu* 
female, unless tlie estate has descended 
from a female. Hence none of the maternal 
ancestors of the purchaser, nor any of their 
descendants, can Inherit until all the par 
ternal ancestors and their descendants have 
failed. Ill some localities, all sons inherit 
equally from their father, on account of 
the custom of gavelkind. By the custom 
of borough English, the youngest son Is 
heir. Bastards or aliens cannot Inherit. 
But, with certain restrictions, a natural- 
bom subject may derive hls title through 

alien ancestors. Dbsobnt, a term In 

Heraldry, to express coming down ; as, *a 
lion In descent,’ 1. e. a lion with his heels 
upwards, as though In the act of leaping 
down from an eminence. 

DBS'ERT {desertus: Lot.), a large unin- 
habited tract of land, or extent of country, 
entirely barren. In this sense, some are 
sandy deserts, as those of Arabia, Libya, 


and Sahara : others are stony, as the desert 
of Pharan, in Arabia Petraea. 

DBSER'TBR {deeertor : LatX an officer, 
soldier, or seaman, who quits hls post, &c , 
without leave or Intention to return. The 
crime of desertion has at all times been held 
in the utmost contempt and abhorrenro. 
Its punishment has ever been severe, and, 
in time of war, generally that of death. 

DESHAOHE' {de, from; and hnther, to 
hack : Fr.), In French Heraldry, a terra for a 
beast w'hose limbs arc separated from Its 
body, but still remain on the escuichopii, 
and at only a small distance from their 
natural places, 

DESIC'OANT or DESIO'OATIVB {desicco, 
I dry up : Lat.), any medicine or application 
that has the property of exhausting mois- 
ture from, or drying up, a sore. 

DESIDERA'TUM {Lat), a thing to be 
dtsiH d 

DESI'GN {dessin : 1^ ), In a general sense, 
the plan, order, representation, or con- 
struction of a building, &c., by an outline 
or general view of It. The word design, 
111 painting, Is used for the first draft of 
a large woik, which is to be exocutt'd 
and finished in a more elaborate manner. 

DESIPIBNTIA {Lat.). in Medicine, a de- 
fect of reason, or symptomatic frenzy. 

DESMOL'OQY (desmos, a ligament ; and 
logos, a discourse : ffr.), that branch of ana- 
tomy which treats of the ligaments and 
sinews. • 

DES'POTISM {despoils, a master : ffr), 'i 
form of government In which the monarch 
rules by bis sole and uncontrolled authority. 

DE8POUILLE' (despoiled: Fr.), In He- 
raldry, the whole case, skin, or slough of a 
beast, with the head, feet, tall, &o., so that, 
being filled and stuffed, it looks like the 
entire animal. 

DESPIJMA'TION (despumativ, from de- 
spumo, I skim off: LaL), a term for clarify- 
ing a lupior, by skimming off its froth or 
exerementltious matter. 

DE&t^UAMA'TION {desquamo, 1 b< ale off : 
Lat.), In Anatomy, an exfoliation of bom* ; 
also the separation of the outlc^ In small 

DESUDA'TION {desudotto, fiom desudo, 

I sweat much : Lat ), in Medicine, a profuse 
and inordinate sweating, succeeded by an 
eruption of pustules called heat-pimplea. 

DESTJLPHURATION, In Cbeinlstry, the 
act or operation of depriving of sulphur. 

DETAOH'MBNT {Fr., from detacher, to 
separate), a body of tnxms selected or drawn 
out from Eoveial reglinonts or companies, 
on some special service or expedition. Also 
a number of ships, taken from a fleet, and 
sent on a separate service. 

DETENTS' {detineo, I keep back ; Lot.), In 
Clock-work, those stops which, by being 
lifted up or let down, lock or unlock the 
works of a clock In striking. 

DETER'GENTS, or DETER'SIVBS {de- 
teigeo,l clean out: Lat), medicines which 
have the power to remove viscid humours, 
or cleanse sores. 

DETERMINA'TION {determinatw, from 
determino, I preserlbe : LaU), in Physic, 
the tendency of a body in any particular 
direction ; thus, a determination of blood 
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to the head, liver, &p , 1‘^ a more copious or 
rapid flow of blood to those parts. 

DETERRi.'TION (de, from ; and terra, the 
earth : Lat.\ the uncovering of anything 
burled or hidden In the earth. 

DBT'INUK {dfUrteo, I detain : //Ot.), in 
Law, a personal action of contract, that 
lies against a person who has goods or other 
thing** which he detains or refuses to de- 
Ihcr up 

DET'ONATING POW'DER. [See Fuir 
MINATINQ POWDHB] 

DETONATION (detono, 1 thunder : Lot.}, 
an explosion or sudden report made by the 
percussion and inflammation of certain com- 
bustible substances. 

DETRITUS (rubbed down : Lot.), in Geo- 
logy, the fragments removed by natural 
agencies from the surfaces of rocks. 

DBUTBRO-OANON'ICAL (deuteros, se- 
cond; and kanonikop, canonical : <3r.), In 
Theology, a terni applied to certain books 
of Scripture which were added to the canon 
after the rest, either because they were not 
written till after the canon was compiled, 
or In consequence of some controversy in 
regard to thetr canonlclty. A canon was 
diawn up In the time of Esdras, when some 
hooka were put upon It which were not on 
the canon made before the captivity : thus, 
Daniel. The apocryphal books, considered 
as canonical by the Roman Catholic church — 
Maccabees, for example — were not written 
until after the Jewish canon was settled. 

DETJTERON'OMY (.deuteros, the second; 
and nomos, law: Or), one of the sacred 
hooks of the Old Testament, or the fifth 
book of the Pentateuch. 

DEUTOX'IDE (deuteros, the second : <7r.; 
and oxide), In Chemistry, a substance oxi- 
dized In the second degree. 

DEVELOP'MENT. In order to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 
an organism. It Is net cssary to study Its 
life-history, and to trace its developmental 
It passes from the embryonic to the adult 
condition. Morphology, It has been said, 
teaches us what an animal is, physiology 
what It i^ee, the study of development 
what It was, and how from what It was It 
came to be what ft Is. This study Is also 
necessary for the determination of Its ho- 
mologies [see Homology], because It is 
not always safe to Infer homology In organs 
from a correspondence In structure and po- 
sition An examination of the organs In 
their 8lmj)le8t state, and in the stages they 
pass through. Is required to determine the 
polutwlth perfect certitude. A comparison 
of the forms of organised beings In past 
times with one another, and with those now 
existing, has led some naturalists to con- 
ceive that there has been a gradual passage 
from one form to another, that is, from 
beings of a lower to those of a higher grade ; 
In other words, that the Influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances acting through along 
lapse of ages upon beings possessing in- 
definite variability, has changed the earlier 
less complex forms of life into forms of 
greater complexity. It is atect that existing 
beings of the highest type now pass during 
their lives from a structure of the greatest 
BimpUclty to one of the greatest com- 


plexity; and It has been thought that the 
stud} of fossil remains proves that the 
history of organic life, from Its first ap- 
pearance on the planet to the present day, 
has pursued an analogous course. This if 
the theory of progressive development. 

DBVI'OB (deviser, to invent: Pr.), in 
Painting, an emblem or representation of 
anything, with a motto subjoined, or other- 
wise introduced. In Heraldry, a name 

common to all figures, ciphers, characters, 
rebuses, mottoes, A^o., wblch, by allusions to 
the names of persons, families, &o., denote 
their qualities, nobility, or the like. Badges, 
impresses, and devices were very commonly 
used In England from the reign of Edward 
I. to that of Elizabeth, when they began tc 
be rare. 

DBVI'BB {deviser, to will : Pr.), In Law, is 
the disposition of real estate by will ; being 
distlugulshedfrom a gift of personal estate, 
which is termed a bequest. The person to 
whom a devise Is made is called a devisee 

DEVO'NIAN, or Old Bed Sandstone Sys- 
tem, In Geology, a member of the Paleozoic 
series. It is divisible Into an upper and a 
lower group. Parts of each are developed 
in Scotland and the south-west of England. 

In one of the beds in Scotland, belonging to 
the upper division, remains of tbe earliest 
reptile yet discovered have been found. The 
Devonian series is Interposed between tlie | 
Silurian and Carboniferous systems. 

DBW {than,: Oerm.), the moisture which 
rises into tbe atmosphere during tbedl),^, 
and is afterwards deposited on the earth in 
gentle drops during the night. The sir, 
when heated during the day, is capable of 
holding a larger quantity of water in solu- 
tion, as vapour, than when cooled during the 
night, the low temperature of which causes 
some of the water to separate. The sepa- 
rated particles uniting, form drops of dew. 
When the night is cloudy, tbe surfaces on 
which the dew would be deposited are not i 
sumclently cooled down for the purpose, I 
since the clouds give back some of the heat | 
which passed off by radiation. 

DBW'-POINT, in Meteorology, that point 
of temperature at which. If tbe air Is | 
cooled down to It, dew will begin to be 
formed, the air containing Just enough of 
the vapour of water to saturate it at that 
temperature. 

DEXTER {dextra, the right hand: Lot.), 
tbe right, or on tbe right hand or side ; as, 
the dexter point, in Heraldry, by which Is 
meant the rii^t-hand side of the escutcheon. 

DEXTRINE, a soluble substance dealt In 
commercially as British gum, and used in 
the arts as a substitute for gum. It Is ol>- 
tained from potato starch, by boiling It 
with an acid. The substance called Dustasi 
has also the property of converting starch 
into dextrine, and at a much lower tempe- 
rature than that of boiling water. It is 
simply starch under a new form, having the 
same chemical composition. Tbe name 
dextrine was given to It on account of its 
twisting the plane of polarisation towardi 
tbe rtoht hand. 

DBT (dai, a maternal unde : Turk.), the 
title of the supreme governor in TnuU, and 
the other Barbary statea. 
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DIABETTES (fi^T-.fTom dtabaino, I stride), 
In Medicine, a morbid discharge of urine 
containing sugar. 

DIAOAUS'TIO CURVE Cdtakaio, 1 heat 
CO excess : Gr.), in the higher Geometry, 
a curve which touches the rays from a lu- 
minous point after they have been refracted 
by passing through a curved medium. 

DIA0HRI8TA (diachriatoa, anointed : 
Gr.), medicines applied to the fauces, palate, 
for the abstersion of phlegm. 

DIACH'YT,ON(dtochulo«, very juicy; Or), 
111 Medicine, a plalster formed of the juices 
of several plants, and formerly very much 
esteemed. The word Is at present used to 
express a plalster made by boiling hydrated 
oxide of lead with olive olL 

DIACOUSTIOa {dxakom, I hear through : 
Or.), the refraction of sound, caused b> Its 
passing through media of different den- 
si tie A 

DIA'CRIBIB la deciding ; Or.), In Medi- 
cine, the act of distinguishing diseases 
from one another by their symptoms 

DIADEL'PHOUS (dis, twice : and adelphos, 
B brother: Or.), In Botany, a term gh en to 
stamens when their filaments are united 
Into two bundles, as Is the case with many 
leguminous plants. Llnnceus formed an or- 
der of such plants, and called it Jhadelphta. 

Bl'ADBM (dtadima, from diadeo, I bind 
round : Or.), anciently a head-band or fillet 
worn by kings, as a badge of royalty. It 
was made of silk, thread, or wool, and was 
put round the temples and forehead, the 
cuds being tied behind, and let fall on the 
neck. In modem usage, the mark of royalty 

worn on the head. Diadsm, in Heraldry, 

a term applied to certain circles or rims, 
serving to enclose the crowns of sovereign 
princes. 

DrADllOM {duxdromi, a running across; 
Gr ), the time In which the vibration of a 
pendulum is performed. 

BIAS'RESIS (diatresia, a dividing: Or.), 
In Surgery, an operation serving to divide 
and separate a part when its continuity is 

, H hindrance to the cure. Di.®bb 8I8, In 

Grammar, the division of one syllable Into i 
two, which Is usually denoted by two dots 
over a letter, as In aula% for aulce. Such 
I dots placed over contiguous vowels Indicate 
1 that they are to be severally prouourred, 
and not blended into a diphthong. 

1 DIAGNOSTICS (diaonostikos, able to dis- 
tinguish : Or.), In Medicine, a term applied 
to those signs which Indicate the state of 
a disease, its nature and cause, the symp- 
toms by which It is known or dietlngulshed 
from others. When the diagnostics are 
common to several diseases, they are called 
adjunct ; when tliey always attend a parti- 
cular disease, the word pathognomonic Is 
used.. — DiAOHOSTio Si&Hfl, In Botany, the 
signs or characters by which one order la 
distinguished from others, one genus from 
others, &c 

DIAG'ONAL (din, through , and g0nia,Ka 
angle : Or.), In Geometry, a right line drawn 
across a quadrilateral figure from one angle 
to another ; It Is by some called the diameter 
of the figure. 

DI'AGRAM (diagramma, from diagrapho, 

mark out by lines: Or.), a geometrical 


delineation, used for the purpose c f demon- 
strating the properties of any figure, as a 
square, triangle, &c. t 

DI'AL, or SUN'-DIAL {dies, the day. 
Lot.), an instrument for ascertaining the 
hour of the day by means of the shadow of 
the sun. It consists of a plane surface, oi} 
which Hues are drawn in such a manner 
that the shadow of a wire, or the upper 
edge of another i)lane, erected perpen- 
dicularly on the former, may show the true 
time or the day The projecting body 
which casts the shadow is called thb style, 
or gnomon. It must be parallel to the 
earth’s axis, nud its plane, when It Is a 
plate of metal Instead of a thin rod, must 
he perpendicular to the terrestrial equator. 
The style may be made to throw a shadow 
on a horlsontnl or other plane; and the 
dial will be termed horizontal, vertical, or in- 
clined, according to this circumstance. The 
norlzontal dial Is the most common: the 
vertical Is the next gcnenilly used. Tho 
vertical may be turned towards the north, 
south, &c , and then the dial will be noi th, 
south, &c If tho dial were at right anghs 
to the style, that is, parallel fo the i lane of 
the earth’s equator, every 15° the shadow 
travelled round It would be equal to an 
hour of time, and the angles made by the 
hour lines with each other would he easily 
found, since they would all be equal. The 
angles formed by the hour lines of any 
other dial may, howqper, he determined 
without difficulty by means of a good ter- 
restrial globe, or by calculation. In the 
polar dial, which faces due east or due west, 
aud is In the plane of the meridian, the 
liour lines aie parallel. 

DUALEOT (dialeklos, from dmlego, I use 
the language of a particular district : Gr ), 
the form or Idiom of a language, peculiar 
to a province or any particular part of a 
country. The dialects of Greece are a sub- 
ject of study to linguists, specimens of seve- 
ral of them having been prest^rved In the 
literature. The principal were the Attic, 
Ionic, Poetic, .fflollc, and Doric, which were 
used either separately or lutermlied. 

DIALECTICS {dialektilcos, sknled In ar- 
gument : Or.), that branch of logic which 
teaches the art of reasoning. 

DIAL'LAGE {diallagi, an interchange: 
(?r.>. a mineral of variable composition, con- 
sisting of silica, with lime, magnesia, and 
other bases. It Is usually found of a lamel- 
lar or foliated structure. With felspar It 
forms dlallage rock or gahbro. 

DI'ALLING SPHERE, an Instrument 
made of brass, with several semich-cles 
sliding over each other upon a movable ho- 
rizon ; serving to show the nature of sphei 1- 
cal triangles, and to give a correct method 
of drawing dials on all sorts of planes. 

DIAL'OGISM (dicUogiamoa, a conversa- 
tion : Or.), In Rlietorlc, the soliloquy of 
persons deliberating with themselves. It is 
also. In a more extensive sense, taken for 
discourse in general, whether held by a 
person alone, or In company with otherA 

Dl'ALOGDE [duUogoa, from dtalegomai, I 
converse with : Or.), a verbal or written 
discourse between two or more persouA 

DIAL'TSIB {dialusie, from diaim, 1 part 
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apuuder : <7r.), » mark or character, conalat- 
Jng of two points, placed over one of two 
\ owels, as rKoediCt to separate the parts of 
riie diphthong, and show that they must be 

sounded distinctly. [See Dubbesib.3 

In Rhetoric, a figure of speech In which 
several words are placed together without 
the aid of a conjunction, as veni, vidi, vici. 
In Medicine, a term denoting great re- 
laxation or weakness of the limbs. In 

Physics, It has been found that substances 
In a state of solution pass through amcni- 
bratie with different degrees of rapidity ac- 
cording to their nature. Thus, if a mixture 
of a solution of gum arable, and a solution 
of common salt, he placed upon a stretched 
sheet of parchment, the saline solution will 
pass through sooner than the gum. With 
reference to this property, Prof. Graham 
has divided all soluble substances Into coir 
loida {coUa, glue: Gr.), and haloida (halt, 
salt: Gr,). This discovery has been turned 
to practical account in the pei)aratlon of the 
constituents of mixtures of the two classes 
of substances. 

DIAMAGNET'IO (dia, through : Gr.), an 
epithet applied to bodies which are repelled 
by the poles of a maguot, and which, when 
freely suspended between the poles of a 
magnetic, will armnge themselves, If of an 
elongated form, across the lines of force. 
Paramagnetic (para, with : Or.) bodies are 
th«‘ reverse of these, and set themselves 
along, not aenjss, flie lines of magnetic 
foi ee. 

DIAM'BTEll idiametros, frotu diametieo, 

I measure through: G?.), In Geometry, a 
right line passing through the centre of a 
circle or other curvilinear figure, and ter- 
minated at each extremity by the circum- 
ference. It thus divides the circle into two 
ecjual parts, and is the greatest chord ; hence 
we have a method of describing a semicir- 
cle upon any line, by assuu|lng Its middle 
point for the centre. The diameter of a 
circle Is to the circumference as 1 to 3T416, 
or as 7 to 22 nearly. The square of the dia- 
meter multiplied by 7854 is the area. The 
cube of tlio diameter of a sphere multiplied 
lij '5230, gives the solid cniitentH. 

Di'AMOND (a corruption of adamant, 
from adamas : a, not ; and dainaa, I subdue 
- oil account of its hardness ; Gr.), the most 
valuable and the hardest of gems. When 
pure, it 1 b perfectly clear and pellucid, and 
Is eminently dtetlngulshed from all other 
Hulistances by Its vivid splendour and the 
brightness of its reflections. Though found 
of different shapes, and sometimes tinged 
with several colours, yet It ever bears the 
same distinguishing characters. The largest 
diamond ever known Is probably that of 
the rajah of Mattan, in the East Indies. It 
Is of the purest water, weighs 867 carats, 
or, at the rate of 4 grains to the carat, up- 
viards of 3 ounces troy. It Is shaped like 
an egg. A governor of Batavia offered 
l.‘i0,000 dollars, two ships of war with their 
auiinunlttou and guns, and a certain uiiin- 
hcr of great guns, with powder and shot, 
for it. But the rajah refused to part with It 
at any price. The Mogul diamond, under 
the name of Koh-i-noor (mountain of light). 
Is in the possession of the queen of England, 


I Its history is supposed to reach back about 
4000 years. It li is been recently re-cut, and 
I now weighs 186 carats. A diamond be- 
j longing to the emperor of Russia weiglis 
I 103 carats : it Is of the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
, The Regent or Pitt diamond. In tbeposses- 
' Sion of the French government, weighs 136 
I carats ; and one belonging to the court of 
1 Portugal 120 carats. The value of a wrought 
I diamond is found by ascertaining Its weight 
I lu carats, doubling it, squaring the result, 
and multiplying wbat Is obtained into 21. 
Thus, If a diamond weighs 5 carats : twice 
6 are ten, ten times 10 are 100, 100 times 21. 
are 2001. This rule does not hold when the 
diamond becomes large, on account of the 
fewness of purchasers A very trifling flaw 
greatly lowers tlie lommtrcial value of a 
diamond. The places whence diamonds are 
brought are Borneo and Ooleonda, Bengal, 
and the Brazils. In the last-mentioned 
country the gem appears to have been ori- 
ginally found in the metamorpblc quartzo- 
scblstose rock, constituting the mountains 
of the Diamond district in southern Brazil 
It, Is, however, almost Invariably obtained 
by washing from a loose gravel, formed bj 
the disintegration of themetamorphic rock, 
or from a conglomemte clileflj composed of 
gravel set In a ferruginous cement. These 
gems consist of pure carbon, and, as the 
hardest tools make no Impression on them, 
they are cut and ground by the powder of 
their own substance. In the experiments 
of modern chemists, the diamond has been 
reduced to carbonic acid by combustion 
with oxygen, and, like carbon, it Is capable 
of changing iron into steel. Diamonds are 
valuable for many purposes. Their powder 
is the best for the hipldary and gem en- 
graver, and more economical than any other 
material for cutting, engraving, and polish- 
ing hard stones. Glaziers use them, set lu 
a steel socket, and attached to a small 
wooden handle, for cutting glass. It is very 
remarkable, that only the point of a natural 
crystal can be used ; cut or split diamonds 
scratch, but the glass will not break along 
the scratch, as It does when a natural co’s- 
tal Is used. The diamond has also of late 
years become an article of great value to 
engravers, particularly lu drawing or ruling 
lines, which are afterwards to be deepened 
by aquafortis, for which steel points, imlled 

etching needles, were formerly used. 

Rough Diamond, the stone as it comes 
from the mines. — Rosa Diamond, one 
which Is quite flat underneath, with Its 
upper part cut in numerous little faces, usu- 
ally triangles, the uppermost of which ter- 
minate In a point. — TABUB Diamond, one 
which has alarge square face at top, encom- 
passed with four smaller. Bbilllant 

Diamond, one which Is cut in faces both 
at top and bottom, and whose table or prin- 
cipal face Is flat. In cutting diamonds the 
first step Is to cement them at the ends of 
two pieces of wood, which are held In the 
hands and rublied together. The dust thus 
produced Is carefully preserved for the pur- 
pose of polishing. The diamond is then 
embedded in soft metal, and in this state lu 
brought to bear at the proper angle upon « 
horizontal plate of soft Iron, called a sklere. 
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set \xi rapid revolution, the plate having 
been first charged with diamond dost mixed 
with oil. Each fooet is thus separately 
formed and polished. 

Ol'AHOND BBET'LB, a coleopterous In- 
sect, a member of the family Ourculionidce. 
The elytra, or wing cases, are very brilliant, 
and fragments are often mounted for exa- 
mination by the microscope. 

DIA'NA, TREE OP {Diana arbor: Lat), 
a name given by the old chemists to the 
crystallised sliver which forms when mer- 
cury is put into a solution of nitrate of 
silver. 

DIAN'DRIA {die, twice; and anir, a 
male : Or.), the second class of theLtnnroaii 
system of plants, containing those which 
have two stamens. 

DIAN(B'A {dianMa, a thought : Or.), in 
Rlietorlc, a figure of speech, hnportlng a 
serious consideration of the matter in 
iiand. 

DIAN'THITS {dianthfs, variegated ; lite- 
rally, flowering twice: Or.<, In Botany, a 
genus of plants, nat. ord. Silenacece, Includ- 
ing the vnrlous species of pink and car- 
nation. 

DIAPA'SON (Lot : from dia, through ; 
and pasOn, all : Gr.— that Is, through all the 
notes of the octave : a concord consisting 
of a note and its octave), In Music, an 
interval, which most authors who have 
written upon the theory of music use to 
express the octave of the Greeks. The 
diapason is the first and most perfect of the 
concords ; If considered simply, It Is but one 
harmonlcal Interval ; though, if considered 
diatonically, by tones and semitones, it 

contains seven degrees. Diapason, the 

fundamental or standard scale by which 
musical instruments are made. — D iapa- 
son Stop, that which indicates the power 
of an organ, by the length of Its longest 
pipe ; as of 8, 16, or 32 feet. 

DIAPKN'TK (dia, through; and pente, 
flvo : Or., a concord consisting of a note 
and its fifth), in Music, an ancient term 
signifying a fifth ; an Interval making the 

second of the concords. In Medicine, a 

composition of flve Ingredients. 

DRAPER {(TYprea: Pr., from being ori- 
ginally njade at Ypres), a kind of figured 
linen cloth, much used for towels and 
napkins. 

DIAPH'ANODS {diaphanSs, from dia- 
phaino, I let a thing be seen through ; Or.), 
an appellation given to all transparent 
bodies, or such as transmit the rays of 
light. It Is synonymous with translucent, 
but differs from transparent, since it does 
not allow the forms of objects to be seen. 

DIAPH'ORA (a difference ; Or.), in Rhe- 
toric, a figure of speech, in which a word, 
when repeated, is taken in a different sense 
from that in which it was first used. 

DIAPHORE'818 {Or., from dmphoreo, I 
carry off), in Medicine, augmented perspi - 1 
ration. 

DIAPHORETICS {diaphormkos, from 
same : Gr.i, medicines which promote per- 
spiration. 

DPAPHRAQM (dtapkraoma, literally a 
psiritiou wall: Or.), In Anatomy, a large 
muscular membrane or skin placed trans- ' 

versely In the trunk, and dividing the 
thorax or chest from the abdomen. 

DIAPOR'BSIS (perplexity : Or.), In Rhe- 
toric, a figure expressive of nie speaker’s 
doubt or hesitation as to the manner in 
which he should proceed In his dlscxiurse, 
the subjects ho has to treat of being all 
equally Important. 

DIARRHCB'A {diarrhea, I flow through : 
Or.), a disorder which consists in a frequent 
and copious evacuation from the intestinoS. 

DIARTHRO'SIS (a separation : Or.), In 
Anatomy, a kind of Juncture of the*boneB, 
in which there Is a perceptible motion. 

DI'ARY {dies, a day : Lat.), a register of 
dally occurrences and observations; or an 
account of what passes In the course of a day. 

DI'ASPORE {diaspora, a scattering : Or.), 
a laminated mineral, consisting of alumina, 
water, and oxide of iron. A small fragment 
decrepitates when heated, and Is dispersed 
in numerous particles ; whence the name. 

DI'ASTASE {diastasis, a separation ; Or.), 
a peculiar azotlsed su))8tance, formed in 
barley and other grains during germination 
from the gluten or vogetal)le albuminous 
matter. This substance has the effect of 
converting starch Into dextrine, and ulti- 
mately Into grape sugar. It Is precipitated 
from an Infusion of l)rulsed malt by alcohol. 
When malt is mashed wltli raiv grain, its 
diastase changes the starch of the grain 
Into sugar. 

DIASTASIS (a separation : Or.), a term 
used by ancient Physicians for a distension 
of the muscles, or separation of the bones. 

DIASTE'MA {diastema, an Interval : Or.), 

In Rhetoric, a modulation of the tones of 
the voice, by marking with precision the 
Intervals liotween Its elevation and depres- 
sion. — In Music, a space or interval. 

DIASTOLE {Or.), among Pliyslcians, a 
dilatation of the heart, auricles, and ar- 
teries, during the process of circulation : 
it is opposed to systole, a contraction of the 
same parts In Grammar, a figure of pro- 

sody, by which a syllable naturally short is 
made long. 

DI'ASTYLB {diastulos : from dia, asun- 
der; and 8tulo8,H column : Qr.)fm\ edifice 
in which three diameters of a column are 
allowed for the Intorcolumniations. 

DIA8YIPMU8 {diasurvios, a mocking: 
Or.), In Rhetoric, a kind of hyperbole, being 
an exaggeration of something low and ri- 
diculous ; Ironical praise. 

DIATES'SARON {diatessorOn : from dia, 
through ; and tessarUn, four ; Or. : a con- 
cord consisting of a note and its fourth), 
in Music, a concord or harmonic interval, 
composed of a major tone, a minor tone, 

and one major semitone. In Theology, 

the four gospels. 

DIATHEllTVIANOUSCdia. through; ther- 
mos, hot : Or.), a term applied to those sub- 
stances which transmit radiant heat. Sub- 
stances do this in different degrees, and 
some refuse to transmit any. Thus, glass, 
through which light passes readily, is 
opaque to heat; whilst rock-salt, through 
which light will not penetrate, permits heat 
to pass. 

DTATOMA'OE.® {dia, through ; tomos, a 
section : Or.), a large tribe of microscopic 
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vegetables, growing in salt and fresh 
water, and usually parasitic upon other 
vegetables.® They were formerly confused 
with animal Infusoria, but are now univer- 
sally considered vegetable organisms, uot- 
wtthstanding the curious motions which 
Rf'ine species exhibit. They form a division 
('f the great order of Algse. Some of the 
species are solitary, whilst others are 
grouped into lines and membranes. In 
consequence of the variety of their shapes, 
and of a large portion of each individual 
consisfing of sllex forming a hollow caso 
hearing elegant patterns made by stria), 
they have been sought after by micro- 
Bftoplsts, and they have been extensively 
studied. They retain their beautiful confi- 
guration even after boiling in strong acid, 
a process adoptc-d in preparing them for in- 
spection, In order to get rid of the vege- 
table matter. These slllcious eases are 
found fossil in enormous quantities in va- 
rious parts of the world. 

DIATON'IO (duitniios ; from (ha, through ; 
and tonoa, a tone : Or.), in Music, whatever 
1 iiroceeds by tones and semitones, both 
I ascending and descending. Thus we say, 
j a diatonic series ; a diatonic interval ; du(- 
tonic melody or harmony. 

DrCAST (dikastes, from dikf, ju«tice.* 

I fM), In Ancient Greece, an officer answering 
nearly to our Juryman. 

l)10E(d€a; J’r.), cubical pieces of bone or 
Ivory with dots on tlieir faces ranging 
from one to six. They are employed in 
various games, and are of great antiquity. 
One tradition says that they were invented 
by Palamedes, at the siege of Troy, for the 
amusement of the officers and soldiers. 

DICHOTOMOUS (dicfudomos, divided 
equally Into two : f?r.), in Botany, an epi- 
thet for a stem or branch tliat divides and 
redivides into two throughout. 

DICHOTOMY (dichotomia ; from dicha. 
In two ; and temvo, I cut ; Or.), In Astrono- 
my, that phase or appearance of the moon, 
when .she is bisected, or shows just half her 
disk. In this situation the moon is said to 
1)6 In her auadrature. 

DICHROTdATISM, or DIOHRO'ISM {dis, 
double ; and chrOma, a colour : Or.), a pro- 
perty, In certain crystallized bodies, of 
exhlliitlng two distinct colours, according 
to the direction in which tin* light is trans- 
mitted through them. Dichrmnatlbin is 
also exhibited by certain liquid solutions, 

I For instance, If a few drops of cochineal 
I be mixed with water in a tall champagne 
glasi^ the upper part will be red, the lower 
of a lavender tint. Again, a strong solution 
of acetate of chromium is red, but if dilu- 
ted with water it becomes green. 

DICLI»NAL, or DICLINOUS (.dis, twice; 
hllne, a bed : Or.), in Botany, an epithet for 
plants which have the stamens and pistils 
in distinct flowers. 

DIOOTYLBTXINOUS (dU, double: Or.; 
and cotyledon), in Botany, an epithet ap- 
plied to plants which have an embryo or 
germ with two seed-lobes or Cotti.kjjons. 
Almost all exogenous plants are dicotyle- 
donous, whilst endogenous plants are mono- 
?otyledonou8, that is, with only a single 
seed-lobe attached to the embryo. 
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I DICTATOR (Lot., from dicto, I order), in 
{ Ancient Rome, a magistrate created in 
times of exigency and distress, and invested 
with very great power. He bad authority 
to raise or disband troops, and to make 
' war or peace, and that without the con- 
sent of either the senate or the people. The 
usual duration of his offii'e was only for six 
months, during which time all the ordinary 
magistrates, except the tribunes of the 
people, acted under his authority. When- 
ever he appeared In public, he was attended 
by twenty-four lictors, or doulilc the number 
allowed a consul. Extensive, however, as 
his power was, lie was nevertheless under 
some restrictions: he could not, for In- 
stance, sj)end the i)ublic money arbitrarily, 
leave Italy, or enter the city on horseback. i 
The choice of a dictator was not, as in tin* 
case of other magistrates, decided by the 
popular voice, but one of the consuls ap- 
pointed him by command of the senate ; 
and the dictator always nominated his 
master of the horse, unless that officer had 
been named by the senate. A dictator was 
also sometimes named for holding the 
comitia for the election of consuls, and 
for the celebration of public games, &c 
For the space of four hundred years this 
office was regarded with veneration, till 
Rj'lla and Ciesar, l)y becoming periietual 
dictators, converted It Info an engine 
of tyranny, and rendered the very name 
odious. 

DICTIONARY {dirtionaHum : Mod.Lat. / i 
from dictio, a word or expression : Lot.), In 
itb first ami most obvious sense, signifies a 
vocabulary, or alphabetical arrangement of 
the words in a language, with their defi- 
nitions. But, now that the various branches 
of science lia\e become so much extended, 
the term Is also applied to an alphabetical 
collection of the terms of any art or science, 
with such explanations or remarks as the 
writer may deem necessary for their eluci- 
dation. 

DJDAC'TIO PO'ETKY (didaktikos, in- 
structive, from didasko, I teach: Or.), 
that species of metrical composition which 
ha.s instruction for its primary object. But 
tliough its ostensible aim is to Impart in- 
struction in verse, it may and often does 
attain an animated and elevated character. 

DIDACTYLOUS (d)<t. double; and dak- 
fittos, a finger : 6’ r.), In Zoology, an epltliet 
for having two fingers or toes, 
DlDECAHE'DRAE (dis, twice ; ten ; | 
and hedra, a base : Or.), in Crystallography, | 
having the form of a decaliedral (or ten- i 
sided) prism, with pentahedral (or five- 
sided) summits. i 

DIDODEOAHE'DRAL (df«, twice ; dOdeka, i 
twelve ; and hedra, a base : Or.), in Crj'stal- 
lography, having the form of a dodecahe- 
dral ctw'elve-sided) prism, with bexahedral 
(slx-sJdcd) summits. 

DIDYNA'MOUR (dis, double: and duna- 
mts, power ; Or.), In Botany, an epithet for 
flowers which have two of their stamens 
longer than the other two, as amongst the 
Labiatoe. LlnnsBus formed such flowers 
into a class which he named Didynamia. 

DIE (di: Fr.), the stamp with which a 
piece of prepared metal Is impressed In 
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coining, Ac. Coins are generally complated glace Anne’s time, Dteu «t tnon droit has 
by one blow of the colnlng-press ; and at been the royal motto. 

the Royal Mint these presses are so eon- I)IP'FERENOR(diUrercnt<ftIrfi.),lnLoglc. 
trii’-ed, M to strlAre, ijp«»n an average, sixty ' an essential attribute belonging to any 
b/ows In a minute Medals are usual!} In six'cles that Is not found In the genuB ; being 
veiyhlgh relief, at»d the effect Is produced the formal or distinguishing part of the 

by a succession of blows. I essence of a species. In Arltlimetlo, the 

DFES (a day : LcL). In Law, days are dls- 1 rtunalnder, when one number has been sub- 

tinguished Into Dtes jwndici, da} s on which tracted from another. DiPFEaBKCBS, In 

the court sits for the administration of Heraldry, certain additions to a coat of 
justice; Xhea non (jurldlcl), days on which arms, serving to distinguish one family 
no pleas are held In any court of justice ; from another, or a younger branch from 
and Dim datus, a day, or time of respite , ' the elder or principal branch. The* eldest 


given by the court to the defendant In a 

cause. Among the Romans, days were 

distinguished in a variety of ways; the 
most important of which were Dies ne/asti 
or Dies otn, days devoted to religious pur- 
poses, on which it was unlawful to do anj 
public business Dies fasti, similar to the 
Dies jundici of modem times ; and Dies 
feriati, like our Dies non jundict, when the 
courts were shut. — Dies Cakioulaurs, In 

Astronomy, the dog days Dies Oritioi, 

j In Medicine, days In which some diseases 
I are supposed to arrive at a crisis 

DIE'SIS (<?r ; the least subdivision In 
music), that division of a tone less than a 
semitone ; or an Interval consisting of a 
less or Imperfect semitone. 

DI'ET (diaitu, maintenance: Grl, food 
regulated liy the rules of medicine The 
best way to preserve health Is to live upon 
, plain simple food, lightly seasoned, and In 
I a quantity agreeable to the age, strength of 
I the stomach, sex, and constitution. (5ene- 
rally. Indeed, hunger shows the best tunc of 
eating, as thirst does of drinking; but If 
I either be indulged to excess, our health and 
spii its w ill both suffer In suinnici, when 
the fluid parts quickly evaporate, the diet 
sliould be moist, cooling and easy of diges- 
tion, to repair the loss with tlie greater 
speed : but In winter, the stomach will 
I admit of more solid and heating ailments. 
The golden rule, however, seems to be, to 
use moderation both In eating and drinking ; 

' and It Is Indisputable that early liablts of 
self-command, in the regulation of the 
appetite, are of paramount Importance to 
all who would enjoy good health, and attain 

a vigorous old age. Dirt {Diiit • Germ.), 

In German politics, a convention of princes, 
electors, ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
representatives of free cities, to deliberate 
on the affairs of the empire. 

DIETET'IOS (diaitHikos, relating to diet : 
Or.), the rules relating to diet framed with 
a view to healthy persons and to invalids. 

J)1EU BT SON ACTE ^God and Ills act: 
Ft.), a maxim In old law, that the act of God 
shall not be a prejudice to any man. 

DIED ET MON DROIT (God and my 
right : Ft.), the motto of the royal arms of 
England, first assumed by king Richard I. 
to Intimate that he did not hold his empire 
In vassalage to any mortal It was after- 
wards assumed by Edward III., and was con- 
tinued without Interruption to the time of 
William III.,who used the motto jemaintien- 
ds ay, though the former was still retained 
upon the great seal. After him queen Anne 
adopted the motto semper eadem, which had 
I been before used by queen Elizabeth ; but 


son bears a label of three points ; the secotid, 
a crescent; the third, a mullet; the fourth, 
a martlet ; the fifth, an annulet, or small 
ring ; the sixth, aflenr de Its ; the seven tli, a 
rose ; the eighth, a cross molvne ; the ninth, a 
double guatrefoil. The family of the second 
son repeat these differences on their own 
paternal mark of fll istion th us, the second 
son’s first son bears a crescent enslgned 
with a label ; and so on of the rest. Females 
do not liear differences. 

DIPPEREN'TIAL CAT/CULU8, a most 
Important branch of fhe higher mathe- 
matics, Invented by Leibnitz, and brought 
to perfection by James and John Bernoulli. 
The method of fluxions, which is the same 
as the calculus, except as to notation and 
the mode of explaining the principles, was 
discovered some years before by Newton. 
The object of the calculus Is to find the 
ratios of the differencee of varlalile magni- 
tudes, on the supposition that these dif- 
ferences become infinitely small. Every 
magnitude which forms the subject of 
mathematical reasoning may he increased 
oi dlmlmlshed wltliout limit. We may 
therefore alwajs conceive a quantity to 
!>ecome so great as to exceed, or so small as 
to be less than, any assignable finite quan- 
tity of the same nature as Itself. It Is not 
necessary to attribute a physical existence 
to either of them The Infinitely small 
quantities, which are considered in the dif- 
ferential calculus, are called differentials 
The differential of a variable quantity Is : 
* the Infinitely small difference between two ! 
successive states of the same'^Variable 
and the object of the calculus Is to find this 
for all possible cases. 

DIF'FORM (dis, signifying separation ; 
and forma, a form : Lat.), In Botany, an 
epithet for leaves or flowers which do not 
correspond lii sl/o or proportion : the oppo- 
site of uniform, 

DIP'PRACTION OF LIGHT When a 
beam of light, admitted Into a dark cham- 
ber, Is received on a screen, and a ’hmall 
object Is placed In Its path, there will be 
seen a number of coloured fringes external 
to the shadow, and if the object be a narrow 
one, like a piece of thin wire, there will also 
he fringes of colour In the shadow, whilst 
the middle will be luminous, as If the object 
were perforated. This phenomenon Is 
called diffraction, and It arises from the 
Interference of the undulations of light, 
passing on opposite sides of the object 
which throwB.the shadow. 

DIF'PUSION OP GA8BR Two gases, not 
acting chemically on each other, will lute- 
mix, If allowed to 4o so, oven against tlie 
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action of gravity. Thus If a vessel be the sun or moon ; a term used to express 
separated Into two divisions by a partition the quantity and magnitude of an eclipse, 
of dry plaster of Paris, and one division Thus, an eclipse is said to be of six digits 

filled with oxygen, the other with hydrogen, when six of these parts are hid Also, 

the heavier oxygen will penetrate upwards, a measure taken from the breadth of the 
and the lighter hydrogen downwards, linger, and thus indicating the humble 
through the porous partition, until the two means originally employed in measure- 
are uniformly mixed. Hence we see how ments, &c. It Is properly three-quarters 
in the economy of nature the atmosphere Is of an Inch. — Digits, or Moxades, In 
preserved In a uniform state, as regards the Arithmetic, any one of the nine numerals, 
proportions of Its constituent gases, and 1, 2, .i, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

the accumulation of deleterious vapours In DIGITA'LIS (Lat, literally pertaining to 
towns *8 prevented. the finger, from Its five-parted leafy cal^x). 

DI'GAMMA, an ancient letter of the in Botany, a genus of plants, containing 
Greeks which is thought to have been thecommonfoxglove.D.pwrpurca.andbe- 
equivalent to our W. It was finally dropped longing to the nat. ord. Scrophulariaceai. 
from the alphabet. It has gpven rise to In this and some other species, there is a 
much learned dissertation. principle which. In a concentrated form, Is 

DI'GBST (digestus, a distributing: Lat.). poisonous. An extract Is much employed 
in Law Literature a collection of judicial to lower the action of the heart, 
decisions arranged under distinct head.i. DI'GITATB (dig^tatus, having fingers: 
The most celebrated digest was that made Lot.), In Botany, an epithet used when a 
by order of the emperor Justinian, which leaf branches into several distijjct leaflets 
M’as published a.d. 63.3. This was the llkeflnger8;orwhen aslmpleundlvldedpetl- 
spirit of several thousand volumes contain- ole connects several leaflets at the end of it. 
Ing Judicial decisions and the opinions of Dl'GLYPH (digluptws: from dis, twice ; 
the most learned jurisconsults. It was and plup/io, I hollow out: Gr.), in Arcliiteo- 
dlvlded Into 60 books, and was termed turc, a kind of lmi)erfect triglyph, with ttco 
Digeata or Pawdactce. instead of three channels. 

DIGESTER (digeateur: Fr.), a strong me- DIG'NITARY (dignitaa, a dignity ; Latr), 
talllc vessel, with a tight lid and a safety In the Canon Law, an ecclesiastic who holds 
valve, for subjecting bodies to the action of a dignity which gives him some pre-emi- i 
high-pressure steam. nence over mere priests and canons; as a | 

DIGESTION (digetdio : Lot.), tiiat process bishop, dean, archdeacon, prebendary, &c. 

])y which the nutritive portion of food is DI'GllAPH (dw, double; and graphs, a 
elaborated and prepared to be converted letter: Gr.), a union of two vowels, of 
into blood. This is effected in the stomach which one only is pronounced, as in breaii. 
and the intestines. The stomach is lined It is essentially different from a diphthong, 
with glands, one set of which secrete a sol- which consists of two vowels also, but pro- 
vent fluid called the gastric juice, and duces a sound which neither of the vowels 
another set secrete an albuminous fluid, has separately. 

When the food has become reduced to a DIGRES^SION {digreasio, a going aside : 
pulpy fluid called chyme, it Is passed Into Lat.), In Rhetoric or Literary Pompo.Mtion, 
the duodenum, the first portion of the small that passage or narration vshiih deviates 
intestine, where the bile secrej-ed by the fnnn the main subject, but which has some 
liver and the pancreatic juice secret<*d by relation to It, or may be useful by way of 
the pancreas are mingled with the aliment, Illustration. 

and it there becomes completely elaborated, DIG YN'IA {dis, twice ; and gunS, a female; 
the nutritious being separated from the Gr.), in Botany, an order in the LInmean 
rejected pr^tlon. The milky liquid called system, consisting of plants tiiat have two 
chyle is the result, and this Is carried into pistils, 

the blood by certain very minute vessels, DIHEXAHE'DRAL (clis, twice; her, six ; 
called lymiiliatlc.s or lactcals, which are nu- and hedra, a base : Or.), in Gryst.-illograidiy, 
inerously distributed in the w ills of the having the form of a hcxahedraUslx-sided) 
intestine, and are in communication witli prism with trihedral (^three-sided) summits, 
the veins. The residue of the product of DIKE, or DYKE (diqite : Fr.), a mound of 
digestion Is carifled on to the great lutes- earth, stones, or other materials. Intended 
tine, and is afterwards ejected. In the to prevent low land from being Inundated 

lower animals the process Is much less by the sea, &c., as thodlkes of Holland. 

complIVA.ted than amongst the vertebrata. In Geology, sheets of igneous rock, which 
In many It does not advance beyond the liave usually a vertical or oblique position, 
making of chyme, which Is circulated They have originated from the filling up of 
through the body without further elabora- a fissure by molten rock. When the rocks 
tion. Digbbtiov, in Chemistry, the ex- at each side have disappeared through de- 

posing of bodies to theactiou of moderately nudatlou, the dike is seen to stand out like 
warm water. a wall ; whence Its name. 

DIGESTIVE a digesting : Xaf.), DILAPIDATION idilapidatio, from di- 

In Medicine, any preparation which in- lapido, I demolish : Lat.), in Law, the ruin 
creases the energy of the stt^mach, and aids or damage which accrues to a house In con- 

digestion. In Surgery, au application sequence of neglect. 

which ripens an ulcer or wound, or disposes DILATATION (dilatatio, from diloto, I 
It to suppurate. make wide ; Lot.), In Surgery and Anatomy, 

DPQIT {MgituB, a finger : LcU.), In Astro- the widening the orifice of a wound, or the 
homy, the twelfth part of the diameter of distension of a vessel. 
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DILEM'MA (dtl^nma: froni dla, twice; 
•nd lambano, I tftko ; Gr.), lu Logic, an ar- 
gument which Is usually defined as a com- 
plex kind of conditional syllogism. It has 
commonly two divisions, which places an 
opponent In such a position that he cannot 
escape from one of two difficulties, hoth 
fatal to his own side. If he avoids the 
rooks, he Is drawn into the whirlpooL It 
Is sometimes called a nyllogismtLs comutus, 
or homed syllogism, the adversary being 
gored by one or other horn. When Demos- 
thenes argued against iEachlnes, * If he 
joined In the public rejoicings he la Incon- 
sistent; If he did not he Is unpatriotic; 
therefore he Is either Inconsistent or un- 
patriotic,’ he urged a dilemma against his 
opponent. 

DILETTANTE an amateur of the 

fine arts. 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY, a society eata- 
iilished In London in 1734, and still existing, 
for the purpose of promoting the study of 
tlic fine arts. It has chiefly devoted Itself 
to ancient sculpture, and has been at the 
exiHrtise of bringing some specimens to this 
country, and of publishing several volumes 
of Illustrations, Inscriptions, and travels. 
The society meets at the Thatched House 
Tavern in St James's Street, London, 
wl lore there Is a collection of portraits of 
several eminent members, and two conver- 
sation pieces by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

DILU'VIUM (a deluge ; LaL), mi old geo- 
logical tenn given to boulders and super- 
ficial accumulations of gravel, sand, and 
mud, which were formerly attributed to 
the deluge of Scripture. The phenomena 
In question are now considered to have 
bi'eii produced by the action of lee. 

DIMEN'SION {dimension a measuring: 
Lai.), tlie measure or compass of a tiling, A 
line has one dimension, namely, length ; a 
Biuierflcles two, length and breadth ; and a 
solid three, length, breadth, and thickness. 
Tlie word Is generally used In the plural, 
and then denotes the whole space occupied 
by H l)()dy, or Its size and capacity ; as the 
dtviensionti of a room, ship, &c. 

DIMTNUEN'DO (/tai.), a term in Music of 
the same meaning as decreacendo, which see. 

DIMINUTION {diminutio, a lessening: 
Lat.), In Architecture, a contraction of the 
upper part of a column, by which Its dia- 
meter Is made leas than that of the lower 
part. It generally commences from oiie- 

thlrd of the height of the column. Di- 

MiKUTiON, In Rhetoric, the exaggerating 
what Is said, by an expression rhat seems 

to diminish it. In Music, the imitation of 

or reply to a subject, In notes of half the 
len^h or value of those of the subject icscK. 

DIMIN'UTIVB idiminvtus, lessened: Lot), 
in Grammar, a word which, by means of 
some termination, attaches littleness to the 
idea contained In the orl^nal word ; as, 
rivulet, a small river ; manniMn, a little man. 

DIMG880RY idimiama, sent away: Lot), 

dismissing to another jurisdiction. A 

Lbtteb DncissoBT Is one given by a bi- 
shop to a candidate for holy orders, having 
a title In his dlooese, directed to some other 
biahop, and giving leave for the bearer to 
he ordained by him. 
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DIMTTY, a kind of white cotton cloth, 
ribbed or figured. It was origltiaay Im- 
ported from India, but Is now nianufactured 
In Lancashire and various other parts of 
Britain. 

DIOO'ESAN (dioikeaia, a government: 
Or.), a bishop who has charge of a particu- 
lar diocese. 

DrOOBSB or DI'OCESS (same deriv.), the 
district or circuit of a bishop’s jurisdiction. 
The word was first used In the fourth cen- 
tury, when the exterior polity of the church 
began to be formed upon the model of the 
Roman empire. England, In regard to Its 
eecleslastical state. Is divided Into two pro- 
vinces, viz., Canterbury and York, and each 
province into subordinate dioc^eses; the 
province of Canterbury contains tweiity- 
ono dioceses, and that of York three. These 
are divided Into archdeaconries, which 
are subdivided Into rural deaneries and 
liarlshes. 

DIOOTAHE'DRIA {dis, twice ; oct5, eight ; 
and hedra, a base : Or.), In Crystallography, 
crystals composed of two octangular pyra- 
mids, joined base to base, without any in- 
termediate column. 

DI'ODON {dis, twice ; and odom, a tooth : 
Or.), lu Ichthyology, a genus of fishes, each 
of whose ]aw8 16 a single and coiiimuous 
dental plate. Like theTetrodons, they have 
the power of Inflating their bodies with air 
until they become glolmlar. Their skins 
are frequently set with spines. Tlieyare 
dangerous fishes to use as food. 

DKE'ClOUS {die, double ; and oikos, a 
house : Or.), a term applied by botanists to 
those species of plants wbicli have the sta- 
mlnlferouB flowers on oiu> individual, and 
the plstllllferouB flowers on another. Mo- 
uoBtioiia species (mewe.s, single; and oikoe, 
a house ; Or.), are those which have also 
unisexual or diclinous flowers, but they are 
found upon the same individual. Llnnieus 
formed two orders, Mona cm aud Dicecia, tor 
the reception of such plants. 

DIOMK'DEA. [See ALBATiiOfiH.] 

DIOF'SIDB (diopms, a view through any- 
thing : Or.), a rare inim'ral, of a pale green 
colour, occurring lu prismatic tTystals, and 
regarded as a variety of Avffite. 

DIOPTRICS idioptron, anything through 
which an object Is seen : Or.), that branch 
of Optics which has reference to the light 
which enters and passes through trans- 
parent bodies. The phenomena of refrac- 
tion, Including the changes of direction 
which rays of light undergo In passing 
through prisms and lenses, fall Into the de- 
partment vt dioptrics ; and many'^optlcal 
Instruments, such as the telescope, the inl- 
croocoiio, the spectroscope, and the stereo- 
scope, have been constructed according to 
the laws discovered by the study of this 
branch of optics. 

DIORATlIA idtorao, I see through : Or.), 
a mode of painting Invented by two French 
artists, Daguerre and Bouton. It produces 
a very high degree of optical delusion, by 
the application of two principles. First, the 
spectators and the picture are placed In two 
difllerent rooms, and the picture Is viewed 
through an aperture, the sides of which are 
continued towards the picture, so as to prC' 
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vent any object !n the picture-room, except 
tho picture Itself, being seen. The only 
light which futers the eye Is from the pif/- 
turc, and the latter is Illuminated by a 
method which allows the light thrown on 
it to be varied, as to intensity, tint, &c , 
according to every difference of circum- 
stances. Secondly, certain parts of the 
picture are In transparency : this allows a 
stream of light to be thrown from behind, 
which, passing through the picture, pro- 
duces an extraordinary brilliancy, and a 
relief of the objects which is exceedingly 
strong and deceptive. 

DIOSOO'IIEA, [See Yam.] 

D 1 OS'PYROS (dwa, celestial; and pttros, 
food : Or.), in Botany, a genua of trees 
growing In Asia, Africa, and America, nat. 
ord , Ebenacecp^ and bearing a plum-like 
edible fruit. 

DIP, the angle made by a magnetic 
needle, freely suspended at its middio, 
with the horizontal plane at any given 

place on tho earth’s surface. Dip, In 

Geology, the Inclination of a stratum of 
rock ; its amount is measured by the angle 
it makes with the horizontal plane. Strike 
is the direction of the stratum at right 
angles to the dip. The ridge of a house 
roof represents the strike, wliOst the slop- 
ing slates represent tho dip. 

DIPET'ALOUS (dis, double : and petaloUt 
a leaf : Or,), In Botany, an epithet for a 
corolla having two petals only. 

DIPHTHB'RIA {dxphthera, parchment: 
Or), a peculiar condition of the mucous 
membrane, when. Instead of secreting pus, 
as in the case of ordinal y inflammation, 
lymph is poured out in large quantities, and 
a thick false momhrano Is formed over the 
surface. The term has been commonly ap- 
plied to the disease when It attacks the 
mucous membrane of the throat, hut It is 
now extended to a similar condition of the 
membrane lining the ejellds {diphtheria ut 
the conjunctiva). Diphtheria of thethioat 
Is often associated with very severe consti- 
tutional symptoms. 

DIPHTBipNG {diphthongos: from di<t, 
double ; aim phthongoa, a voice : Or.), the 
union of two vowels pronounced In one 
syllable, as noise, bound, joint, &c. [See 
Dig K A PH.] 

DIPH'YLLOUB {dit, double ; and phullon, 
a leaf : Gr.), In Botany, an epithet for a 
cah X, (fee., having two loaves. 

DIP'LOB {Or., from diploo, I double), In 
Anatomy, the horny or spongy substance 
betweeii the tables of the skull. 

DIPEO'HA {Or., from same), a written 
document, conferring some power, privi- 
lege, or honour. Thus an Instrument or 
licence, given by colleges, societies, &c. 
to a clergyman to exercise the ministerial 
function ; or to a physician to practise his 
profession, after passing examination, or 
being admitted to a degree. Every kind 
of ancient charter, donation, bull, &c„ Is 
comprehended by writers on diplomatics 
under this name, from the charters of the 
Roman emperors having been inscribed on 
two tablets of copper Joined together so as 
to fold like a book. 

DIPLO'MAOY (from last). In its most 


extended sign ill cation, it embraces the 
whole system of negotiation with foreign 
states, as founded on public law, positive 
engagements, or custom. It Is earned on 
by and through ambassadors, envoys, or 
other representatives, each state having 
ri'presentatlves at the seat of government 

of every other. It was one part of the 

business of the congress assembled at 
Vienna In 18H, to regulate the degrees of 
rank to which the various diplomatic agents 
were entitled ; viz , l. Ambassadors. 2. En- 
voys extraordinary and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary. 3. Ministers resident. 4. OhargSs 
(Paffaires. 6. Secrttarles of legation snd 
attaches Ministers at a court are denomi- 
nated the diitlomatic body. 

DTPLOMAT'IOS (from same), the science 
ol dlplonia<», or of ancient ■writing, literary 
and public documents, decrees, charters, 
&c., having for Its object the decipheilng 
of old writings and ascertaining their au- 
thenticity, &c. 

DIPLO'PIA {diplos, double ; and opais, 
sight: Or.), in Medicine, a disease In tho 
eye, which causes the iKjrson to see an object 
double or trc*bJe. 

DIP'NOTJS {dipnoos, with two breathing 
apertures : fi'oin dts, double ; and pnoos, a 
breath: Or.), In Surgery, an epithet for 
wounds which have two orifices. 

DIP'PING, among Minors, the Inter- 
ruption or breaking off of the veins of 
ore, an accident often attended with much 
trouble before the ore can again be dis- 
covered. 

DIPT1N(4 NEED'LE, an instrument In- 
tended to show tho magnetic force of the 
earth It consists of a magnetic needle, 
havlngunaxisat right angles to Its length, 
and passing through its centre of gravity. 
It Is capable, therefore, of moving freely in 
a vertical direction. When the Instrument 
is placed anywhere except on the magnetic 
meridian, on account of one of its iwles 
being nearer to one of the magnetic poles, 
and therefore more strongly attracted, 
than tho other, It dips, or points down- 
wards towards that predominating pole, 
and when, by means of a variation ( ompass. 
It Is adjusted so that Its motion coincides 
with the plane of the magnetic meridian, it 
shows the direction of the moffnetic force ; 
and the intersections of two or more direc- 
tions, formed at different places, point out 
the position of the magnetic pole. The angle 
of dip at a given place is ascertained from a 
graduated circle, to which the needle arts 
as an index ; and the /ores of the magnetic 
attraction may be ascertained by shifting a 
movable weight along the raised end until 
the needle beroraes horizontaL In some 
cases, the needle is made to move freely, 
both In a horizontal and vertical direction ; 
in which case, a separate variation compass 
is not required. 

DIP'SAOUB {Lat.; from dipaakoa, the 
teasel : Or.), in Botany, a genus including 
theDipaacua FuUonum, or cultivated teasel, 
reared in groat quantities in the west of 
England, and employed for raising the nap 
upon woollen cloths by means of crooked 
awns upon the heads. For this purpose, 
these are fixed on the circumference of a 


large broad wheel, which turns round while 
the cloth l8 held against them 
DIPTERA (dipterost with two wings 
from di8, tn i( e , end pteron, a wing Or ) In 
Entomology, an order of insects comprising 
ail Immense number of species, of which 
the house flj Is an example As some of 
this order have no wings, It is distin- 
guished bj Be\ eral pt culiarlties drawn from 
other sources Behind the wings is a pair of 
slender bodi s unnedhaiffirea.orhalanceis, 
which are alwaj s In motion, and are gene- 
rally present even when true wings are not 
developed In some species, as the blow fly, 
the eggs are hatched within the body of 
the parent , in others as the forest flj , the 
larva undergoes Its metamorpliosls In the 


towards the centre of the earth Anglk 

OF DiEBOTiog, the angle comprehended 
between the lines of direction of two oon 

spiring forces. Direotion Word, In 

I^Intlng, the word which is somt times put 
at the bottom of a page, and which begins 
tbi next paisc 

DIRECTOR (dingo, I arrange Lot), a 
person appointed to transact the affairs of 
a public companv , as, the director of a bank, 
assurance office, &c — Dtrkotor, in 8ur 
gerj, a grooved probe to direct the edge of 
the knife or scissors in oitenlng sinuses 
or flstulm, &C, that by means of It the 
subjacent nerve and tendons may remain 
unhurt 

DIRECTORY (dtrectonus, that points to 


luirent s bod} , and the } oung are excluded some object lat), a book containing an 


as pupw 

DIPTYOHA, or DIPTYCH (diphtchos, 
twofold <^), in Roman Autiquftv, a public 
register of the names of the consuls and 

other magistrates Among the early 

Christians tablets, on one of which were 
written tlie names of the deceased, and 
on the other those of the li^ Ing patriarchs, 
bishops, &c , 01 of those who had done 
any service to the church They consisted 
of two leaves, which folded like a book If 
the register consisted of more than tw 
leaves, it was a poluptuchim (manifold) 

DI PUR (dipous twofioted from da 
tw loe , and p jjoj, a foot Oi , on ac( omit of 
the disproportionate devclrtpiuent of tin 
hinder legs), in Zoology, a genus of rodents 
between the Hqulrrels and rats, and groatl} 
resembling the kangaroo In the enormous 
development ( f the hind k gs and tail The 
^g^l)tlan Jeibia has a hodj eight Inches 
long, and was known to the ancients b} 
that name It is found in various \ arts of 
Africa, and In the eastern provlines of 
Siberia. It lives In burrows. In which It re 
poses during the day, choosing the night for 
Its excursions, aud for obtaining Its food 

DIPY'RE (dipuros, twice put in th( fire 
Or —doubly acted on by fire), a mineral 
occurring in minute prisms, composed of 
silica, alumina, and lime Before the bl )w 
l)Il>e it becomes phosphorescent, and then 
fuses 

Dl RiE (Ill-omened Lot.), in the Roman 
divination, any unusual accidents or uu 
common appearances as sneezing, stum 
bl Ing, strange voltes apparitions, spilling 
salt or wine upon the table or upon one s 
clothes, meeting wolves, hares, foxes, «fec 

DIRECT' (direcftta, straight I/a() inlaw, 
an epithet for the line of aset ndants and 

descendants In genealoglcalsuccession 

Direct, in Astronomy, a term usid when a 
j)lanet moves forward in the zodiac accord 
Ing to the natural order and succession of 

the signs. In distinction from retrograde 

III Optlc^a direct ray is one which is car 
Tied from a point of the invisible object 
directly to the eye, without being turned 
out of its rectilinear direction by any Inter 
venfng body 

DIBBOTION, LINE OF (directio, from 
dirigo, I send In a straight line Lat ), In 
Xeehanica, a line along which a glv en force 
tends to move a body on which It acts 
thus, the line of direction of gravity It 


alphabetical list of the Inhabitants of 
t wn with their places of abode Also, a 
book containing directions for public wor 

ship or religious services In France, tht 

t( 1 m direcU rv was given to five offlet ra to 
whom the cxecuthe authority was com 
nilttcd In 1705 It had the appointment 
and removal of the ministers of state Its 
polkj was at first luodtrate and concilia 
ton , but at last ga\ c great dissatisfaction 
After ex Isting f our j ears, it w as nv ti thrown 
by the asccndtnc} of Buonapart< 

DIRGE (dir pe 1 it) a song i tune, in- 
tended to exj rtsb ui lef, sorrow, aud mourn 
Ing It is a (orrui flon of the word diruje, 
with whlili tht Roinati Catholic service for 
the deid c uiimeiuts 
DIS a pit fix or Iu«ei arable particle, 
which gem I ally has the font of a privative 
and negative as disarm, disallow, disoblige 
In some casts, however, it denotes stpa 
rati m, as In disti bate, disconnect The 
(.rt ek worddis (two i ) mtans that anj thing 
Is d )uhled, the lasf k tter being sometimts 
cur ( ft 

DISABIL'ITY (dis, a privative, and habi- 
l tas fitness Tat) in Law, an Irirapacitv 
undtr which a j t rson lahiurs, aud which 
1 revents him fiom enjoying certain legal 
benefits Thus an alien esnnot take lands 
an Infant cann«)t make valid extracts, &c 
It Is produted in f urwajs vir.bytheact 
of God of the law of the i ( rson, or of his 

ancestors Dis ibility dlfftrs from m 

ability In denoting deprivation of abilltj 
whereas i/iabihty den ites destitution of 
ability, eitlier by dt privation or otherwise 
DISAFFOREST, to abolish forest laws 
and their oppressive privileges with respect 
to a particular distrl( t 
DISAGGREGA'TION (du, prlv atlve and 
aggrego, I (anther toget her Lat ), ttih act or 
operation of sepaiatlng an aggregate body 
Into its component parts 
DISC, or DISK (diskos Or ), the body and 
fact of the sun, the moon, or a planet as it 
ai pears to us on the earth , or the body and 
fate of tbe earth, as it would apiiear to a 
spectator at the moon Tlie fixed stars are 
destitute of any apparent disk, even when 

viewed by the best telescopes InOptics, 

the magnitude of the lens of a telesoope^^or 
the width of its aperture Disc, In Bo- 

tany, the part inside the ray of a radiated 
comiMiund flower, such as is seen In the 
marigold or daisy. 
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DISOHAR'GINQ ROD (Mcharaer, to dis- 
charge : Fr.\ an instrument used in electri- 
cal expert mints. It generally conslats of 
metal wire with balls at the end, a joint 
In the middle, and a glass handle. 

DTSOI'PLB (MeoipuluB, from disco, I learn; 
Lat.), one whoiearnsanythtngfrora another: 
thus the followers of any teacher, philoso- 
pher, &o.,are called disciples. In the more 
common acceptation, among Christians, the 
disciples denote those who were the lin me- 
diate followers and attendants on Christ, 
of whom there were seventy or seventj- 
two specially selected by him ; but the 
word Is also applied to all Christians, as 
they profess to learn and receive his doc- 
trines and precepts. The words disciple and 
apostle are often synonymously used in the 
gospel history ; but sometimes the apostles 
are distinguished from disciples, as persons 
chosen out of their number to be the prin- 
cipal ministers of religion. 

DIS'CIPLINB (same deriv.), subjection to 
laws, rules, order, and regulations, either 
In a moral, ecclesiastical, or military sense. 
Also that chastisement or external mortifi- 
cation whfcJi some religious devotees inflict 
on themselves. 

DISCI.AIM'ER {dis, privative ; and clamo, 
I cry out: LaL), in Law, a denial by a tenant 
of his landlord’s title ; nr tlie renunciation 
by an executor before he lias proved a will 
of the executorship ; also In equity, a plea 
by which tlie defendfllit renounces all claim 
to the subject of the demand made by the 

bill, In Patent Law, tlie formal renuiK’ia- 

tlon In writing of soinotiiing claimed In tlie 
speciflcatlon. 

DIS'OORD (discordia, from dUcors, disso- 
nant: Lat.), In Music, a union of sounds 
which the ear receives with dislike, whe- 
ther they are produced together or In suc- 
cession. Adiscord may, however, be happily 
Introduced Into a musical composition; in 
which case, It adds to the pleasuie pio- 
duced by the chord into which It Is re- 
solved, and for which the discordant note 
Is a preparation. 

DIS'COUiilT, ill Commerce, an allowance 
made on a bill or any other debt not ^et 
become due. In consideration of iminedlato 
payment; or any deduction from the cus- 
tomary price of an article. The discounts 
at banking establishments are usually tlie 
amount of legal interest paid by the bor- 
rower, and dedjicted from the sum bor- 
rowed at the comniencernoiit of the credit. 
To discount a bill of exebange, signifies 
to pajf It before it Is due, deducting a 
certain part of the sura for the accommo- 
dation 

DISOOVTSHY (d6couvnr, to discover : Fr.), 
In Law, thedlsclosingorreveallnganything 
by a defendant In his answer to a bill filed 
against him In a court of equity. 

DISORBTIVB {discretiLs, separated : 2/Ot,), 
In Logic, an epithet applied to a proposition 
expressing some distinction, opposition, or 
variety, by means of Imt, though, yet, &c. ; 
as, men change their dresses, but not their 
Inclinations. 

DIS'OUS iLat. ; from diskos : Or.), In An- 
tiquity, a quoit made of iron, and sometimes 
perfornted In the middle. The players did 
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I not try to hit a mark, but to throw the 
I quoit as far as they could. 

1 DISCU'TIBNT (discutw, I dispel : Lai.), a 
medicine or application which disperses 
any coagulated fluid, or tumour. 

DISE'ASB, any state of a living body in 
which the natural functions of the organs 
are interrupted or disturbed, either by de- 
fective or preternatural action. A disease 
may affect the whole body, or a particular 
limb or part of the body; and such partial 
affection of the body Is called a local or 
topical disease, 

DISINKEO'TION Idis, privative ; and inr 
fectus, tainted : Lat.), In Medicine, purifica- 
tion from Infected matter. 

DISINTEGRATION (dis, privative ; and 
integratio, a making whole : Lat.), the act 
of separating fnfefirranf parts of a substance, 
as distinguished from decomposition or the 
separation of constituent parts. Geologists 
speak of the disintegration of rocks under 
atmospheric influences. 

DlfiJUNOTIVB (dif^tmgo, I separate: 
Lot.), In Grammar, an epithet for conjunc- 
tions which unlto sentences, but separate 

the sense, as but, nor, &c. A DiSJUNOTiVK 

Proposition, In Logic, Is one consisting 
of two or more categorical parts connected 
disjunctively, and therefore stated alter- 
natively, as ‘ it was day or night.’ A Dis- 

juNOTivB Syllooism Is one In which the 
major proposition Is disjunctive; as Hhe 
earth moves in either a circle or an ellipsis ; 
but It does not move in a circle, therefore 
it moves In an ellipsis.’ 

DISLOCATION (die, privative ; and lo- 
catxo, a placing : Lot.), a displacement of out 
jiart with reference to another. 

DISMEM'BERED {dimenibrer, to dismem- 
ber : Fr.), In Ht'raldry, an epithet for birds 
that have neltlicr feet nor legs ; and also 
for Hons and other animals whose members 
are ^oparated 

DISPATOH’ES (^tUpeches: Fr.), In Politics, 
a packet of letters sent by a puDllc officer, 
on some affair of state or public business. 

DISPENSATION idispensatio : Lot.), In 
Eccleslastu al affairs, the granting of a li- 
cence, or the licence itself, to do what is 
forbidden by laws or canons, or to omit 
hometliing which Is commanded. Also, a 
system of principles and rites enjoined : as 
tlie Mosaic dispensation, that Is, the Levltl- 
cal law and rites. 

DISPEN'SATORY (dispensatonus, relat 
liig to management: Lot.),, or Phabmaoo- 
PCR'IA, an authorized volume containing 
directions for compounding medlolneA 

DISPER^MOUS (dw, twice ; and 8perma,H 
seed : Or.), In Botany, an epithet for fruits 
which contain only two seeds. 

DISPER'SION {dispergo, I scatter about : 
Lat.), in Optics, the separation of the dif- 
ferent coloured rays, during refraction, 
arising from their different refrangl bill ties, 
Ill Medicine, the removing of Inflam- 
mation from a part, and restoring it to Its 
healthy state. 

DISPLAY'ED {diployer, to spread out*. 
Fr.), in Heraldry, a term applied to the po- 
sition of an eagle, or any other bird, when 
It is erect, with its wings expanded or spread 
I out. 
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DISPOSITION (dUpoBiHo: Lai.), In Ar- 
chitooture an arrangement of tbe whole 
dedgn : it differs from dittribuUon, which 
relates to the arrangement of the internal 
puts. 

DISPUTATION idiffviaiio: LaL\ in the 
siAooU, a contest, either by words or in 
writing, on some point of learning, for a 
d^Toe, prlae, or for an exercise. Also a 
verbal controversy respecting the truth of 
some fact, opinion, or argument ; as when 
Paul disputed with the Jews in the syna- 
gogue. 

DISQUISITION (diequisitio, an investi- 
gation: Lai.), an inQUlry into tbe nature 
and properties of any problem, question, 
&C., with the intention of acquiring or im- 
parting a eorrect knowledge regarding It. 

DISRUPTION (diarumpo, 1 break asun- 
der: Aot.), In Geology, a term applied to the 
violent separation of rooks l>y an earth- 
quake. 

DISSECTION (dUeeco, I cut up: Lai.), 
the methodical opening of an organized 
body, for the purpose of examining its 
structure and uses. Le Gendre observes, 
that tbe dissection of a human body, even 
de^, was held a sacrilege till the time of 
Francis 1. ; and that he has seen a consul- 
tation held by the divines of Salamanca, at 
the request of Charles V., to settle the ques- 
tion whether or not It were lawful, In point 
of conscience, to dissect a human body for 
the purposes of anatomical science. 

DISSE'ISIN or DISSE'IZIN, in Law, a 
wrongful putting out of him who is seised 
of the freehold in lands : it Is either single 
disseMn, or disseiein by force, more properly 
called d^orceinent 

DISSENTER (dissentio, I think other- 
wise ; Lot.), one who separates from the ser- 
vice and worship of any established church. 
In England, therefore, the word is particu- 
larly applied to those who do not conform to 
the rites and service of its church as by law 
established. The principles on which dia- 
sentem separate from the church of England 
are the right of private judgment, and 
liberty of conscience. They maintain that 
Christ, and he alone, is the head of the 
church, and that they bow to no authority, 
in matters of religion, but that which pro- 
ceeds from him. In England the Presby- 
terians are dissenters, in Scotland the Epis- 
copalians. 

DISSB'PIMBNT {dissepimentvm, from 
diaaepio, I hedge off : Lat.), In Botany, a 
partition or aeptum formed in ovaries, by 
the united sides of tbe carpels, whereby 
cells are formed. 

DISSIPATION {diaaipatio, a scattering ; 
LaL), In Physics, the insensible loss or waste 
of the minute parts of a body, which fly off. 
By means of it, tbe body Is diminished, or 
consumed. 

D1S80LTENT (dissoluo, I dissolve : Lai,), 
or BOLvnwT, In Chemistry, a menatruum, or 
anything which has the power of converting 
a solid substance Into a fluid ; thus, water 
is a dissolvent of salts. — In Medicine, any 
remedy supposed capable of dissolving cal- 
culi or other concretions in the body. 

DlS'aONANOB {diasonantia, from dissono, 

1 disagree in sound : LaU), In Music, a false 

consonance : it is synonymous with discord, 
which see. 

DISTANOB {Fr. ; from disU^ I am sepa- 
rated from: Lot.), Likb ok. In Perspec- 
tive, a right line drawn from the eye to 
the principal point ; the point of distance 
being a point in the horizontal line at a 
distance from the principal point equal to 

that of the eye from the same. Distakoe, 

as applied to tbe turf, is a length of 340 
^ards from the winning-post of a race- 
course. Precisely at this spot is fixed a post 
corresponding with others, but hiivlng a 
gallery capable of holding three or four 
persons, which is called tne distancopost. 

In this gallery, as well as in that of the win- 
ning-post, before the horses start each heat, 
a person Is stationed holding a crimson 
flag ; during the time the horses are run- 
ning, each flag Is suspended from the front 
of the gallery to which it belongs, and is in- 
clined forward as a horse passes either post. 

If there happen to be any horse which has 
not come up to the distance-post before the 
first horse In that heat has reached the 
winning-post, such horse Is said to be * dis- 
tanced,’ and is thereby disqualified for 
running any more during that race. 

DISTEM'PEll, In the Veterinary art, a 
disease Incident to dogs, horses, and other 

domestic animals. In Painting, the use 

of colours mixed with size and water. On a 
small scale this Is called body-coUmr paint- 
ing. The old painters made use of white of 
egg, or the glutinous juice of the young 
branches of the fig tree. 

DlS'TlOR.{di8ticho8: from dia, double; and 
atichos, a verse : Or.), a couplet or couple of 
verses In jwetry making complete sense. 

D18TILT.ATION {dia, apart ; and atUlo, I 
trickle : Lat,), the evaporation and subse- 
quent condensation of liqulda Its discovery 
has l>een ascribed to tbe alchemists, though 

It was probably known to the Arabians In 
very early times. On the large scale. It Is 
used for the production of ardent spirits 

In distilleries. There are two distinct pro- 
cesses in the operations of the distiller : the 
first Is the formation of alcohol liom sugar ; 
the second, the separation of tne alcohol 
from the fluid, &c., with which It Is associ- 
ated. In most cases, oven the formation of 
sugar is a part of the distiller's business In 
this country, as the substance employed Is 
either malt, or a mixture of raw grain and 
malt. The process consists In the Infusion of 
the ground grain and malt, with constant 
agitation. In a certain quantity of water, at 
a proper temperature, in the mash tun. 
After some time the resulting worths run 
off, fresh water Is added, and the process is 
repeated until scarcely anything soluble 
remains. When the worts are collected, 
they are made to ferment, by the addition 
of good yeast ; and when the fermentation 
is over, the wash Is subjected to the action 
of heat : the spirit distils over and Is con- 
densed. To purify and strengthen It, by 
separating the water and fusel oU, it Is dis- 
tilled a second time. Sometimes It is puri- 
fied by filtration through charcoaL Tbe oil 
comes over most abundantly towards the 
end of the distillation, when the weak spirit 
which remains requires an elevation of tern- 
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peratare, which Is also /avourahle to the 
evaporation of the oil. The process Is not 
diffloolt to be explained. The diastase of 
the malt clmnges the starch of the raw 
grain into sugar ; the fermentation changes 
the sugar into alcohol; the distillation 
separates the alcohol from the remaining 
fluid, on account of Its boiling at a lower 
temperature: the second distillation re- 
moves still more of the water and oil, on 
account of the low temperature at which the 
comparatively strong solution of alcohol 
evaporates. The product of spirit from a 
given quantity of grain depends greatly on 
the skill and attention of the distiller. The 
spirit which comes over in the beginning of 
the first distillation is termed yirst shot; 
that which comes over last, feirU : the spirit 
before the second distillation is called low 
wines. Proof spirit is a mixture of about 
equal parts, by weight, of absolute alcohol 
and water. Great improvemeuts have been 
made in distillation : with some of the 
more perfect stills, a pure and strong spirit 

can bo obtained by one distillation. 

Desthuotivk Distillation, the produc- 
tion of gases, acids, &c., by subjecting 
organic substances to a heat which causes 
them to be decomposed. In this way coal 
gas is obtained from bituminous coal, 

and pyroligneous acid from wood. Fbao- 

TiONAL Dibtiliation, distillation carried 
on at several different degrees of tempera- 
ture, the product o4 each distillation, at a 
given degree, being kept separate from the 
others, 

DISTINCTION ^distinguo, I make a dif- 
ference : Lai.), in Argumentation, the ad- 
mission of what la said by an adversary, to 
bo true In one sense, but not in another. 
Thus, If it be assert^ that ‘age is vene- 
rable,’ we may distinguish, by admitting 
this to be true of a virtuous old age, but 
denying it of one that Is corrupt, 

DIS'TOMA, a genus of Intestinal worms. 
[See Plukk.] 

DISTRBSS' idistringo, I strain hard : Lat.), 
In Law, the proceeding of entering upon 
land and houses, and seizing the movable 
property, growing crops, &c., with a view 
of selling the same for the purpose of satis- 
fying some claim. Landlords have a right 
of distress for rent which has become due. 
A distress cannot be made after sunset, or 
before sunrise. Gatos cannot be broken 
open, nor can the outer door of a dweiiing- 
house or buildflig be forced open in order 
to make a distress. The goods distrained 
cannot be sold until five days from the 
making of the distress have expired. Cer- 
tain species of ])erBonal chattels are exempt 
from distress, particularly the utensils and 
instruments of a person’s trade and profes- 
sion— If In actual use. All distresses for 
rent must be made by day. But if the 
tenant fraudulently removes goods from 
the premises, the landlord may, within 
tlilrty days, seize such goods, wherever 
found, unless they are sold for a valuable 
consideration before the seizure. [See Rb- 
plhvin.] 

DISTRIBUTION idistrihvUo : Lai.), the 
act of dividing or separating ; as, the distri- 
bution of property among children, or the 
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distribution of plants into genera and spe- 
cies. — In Architecture, the dividing and 
disposing of the several parts of a building, 
according to some plan, or to the rules of 

the art. In Medicine, the circulation of 

the chyle with the blood. In Printing, 

the Inverse of composition. It consists in 
throwing the types or letters, one by one, 

I into tl)(>se compartments of the cases to 

which they belong In Logic, a term is 

said to be distributed in a proposition when 
it Is employed In Its full extent, so as to 
comprise everything to which the term can 
be applied. Thus man is weak, where the 
term man is distributed, and weak undistri- 
buted, since there are other things weak 

besides man. Distbibutivb Justice, 

justice so administered by a judge as to 

give every man his due. Distbibutive, 

in Grammar, an epithet for words which 
serve to distribute things Into their sevs- 
ral orders, as each, either, every, &c. 

DIS'TRICT (districtaa, stretched out : 
Lat.), a word applicable to any portion of 
land or country, or to any part of a city or 
tnwn, which Is defined by law or agreement. 
A governor, a prefect, or a judge may have 
his district, or states and provinces may be 
divided Into districts for public meetings, 

the exerclso of elective rights, &c. Dis- 

TBIOT, In Law, that circuit or territory 
within which certain laws jnay bo In force, 
or regarding which certain regulations, &r., 
may have been made. 

DISTRIN'QAS (you are to distrain : Lot.), 
a writ in common law proceedings ad- 
dressed to the shciiff, directing him to com- 
pel the appearance of a defendant, or to dis- 
train the goods of a defendant, In Chan- 

cery, a writ called a distringas issues to 
compel the appearance of a coriioration 
aggregate. Also a writ to restrain the Bank 
of England from transferriug slock or pay- 
ing dividends. 

DITHYRAM'BUB {Dithurambos, Bacchus: 
Or,), a sort of hymn anciently sung in 
honour of Bacchus, full of excitement and 
poetical rage : any poem written with wild- 
ness. The dithyrambic poetry was very 
bold and irregular, for the poets not only 
took the liberty to coin new words for the 
purpose, but made double and compound 
words, which contributed very much lo the 
wild magnificence of this kind of compo- 
sition. 

DI TONE [ditonos : from dis, double ; and 
tonos, a tone; Or,), In Music, an intorval 
comprehending two tones. 

DITREM'ATOUS. [See Monotrbma- 
TOtTS.] 

DITRIHED'RIA {die, twice ; trie, thrice ; 
and hedra, a base : 6fr.), in Mineralogy, a 
genus of crystals with six sides or planes ; 
being formed of two trigonal pyramids 
joined base to base, without any interme- 
diate column. 

DITTANY OP CRETE, a species of 
marjoram used as a febrifuge, the Origanum 
dictamnus of botanists, a native of Owdia. 

DITTO (detto, said ; Ital), contracted Into 
Do. In books of accounts, signlfles ‘the 
aforesaid.’ It is used to avoid repetition, i 

DIURBT'ICS {diourfUkos, promoting a 
discharge of urine: Or.), medicines which 
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bave the power to promote or Increase the DIVI'NA COMMB'DTA LA the name bj 
discharge of urine, which Dante’s great poem Is known, al* 

DITTR'NAL ARCH daily; Lot.), though Its author styled It (yily La Oont’ 

In Astronomy, the arch or number of de- mediae saying, that he called It a Comedy 
groes that the sun, moon, or stars describe because, contrary to the fashion of tragedy, 

between their rising and setting. Diur- It begins with sorrow and ends with joy, 

NAL Motion of a planet, BO many degrees Tt was not piii)lished entire until after 
and minutes as any plane moves In twenty- Dante’s death, which occurred In 1321. The 
four hours. poem, written In terza rlina, Ii^the story of 

DIVAN' (an audience chamber: Turk.), a a vKlon, and Is divided Into three books, the 
council-chamber or court, In which justice Inferno, the Purp-itc»rio, and the Paradiso 
Is administered in the eastern nations, (Rell, Purgatory, and Heaven), whither he * 
particularly among the Turks. There are supposes liiraself In spirit to be successively 
two sorts of div’ans ; that of the grand selg- iransported Much of the poem is allego- 
ntor, called the council of state, which con- rieal, as he himself stated to his friends, i 
slsts of seven of the principal officers of the telling them that it had many meanings, 
empire ; and that of the grand vizier, com- Dante was a sincere soji of the church, Imt 
posed of six other viziers or councillors of he has unsparingly attacked the papal court, ' 
state, with the chaneellor, and secretaries and urged tlie necessity of reform. There , 
of state, for the distribution of justice. — are many passages of stem Invective, and 
The word divan. In Turkey, also denotes a bitter indignation, directed against persons 
kind of stage, which Is always found In the and cities ; but there are not wanting In- 
halls of the palaces, and In the apartments stances of vivid description and tender 
of private persons. It Is covered with beauty. His great excellence, however, is 
costly tapestry, and has a number of thought to consist in his mastery over the 
embroidered cushions loaning against tlie feelings, and his acquaintance with the 
wall ; the master of the house roclltieson workings of the heart of man. Many trans- 
it when he receives visitors. Prom this, a lations have been tnaae into English, and 
kind of sofa has obtained the name of divan, almost all other European languages have 
DIVAR'rOATR (divarico, I spread out; their own versions. The Italian editions 
Lat.), In Botany, an epithet for a branch have been very numerous, and the disqui- 
which spreads out wide, or forms an obtuse sltlons and commentaries upon it would fill 
angle with the stem. It Is also applied to a library of respectable size, 
peduneJos and petioles. DIVINA'TION {diwmtio: Led.), the pre- 

DIVER'GENT {di, asunder ; and vfrgo, I tended art of discerning future events, or 

turn : Lot.), spreading out. Divuiioino such as cannot )>e known by ordinary or 

Lines, In Geometry, those which constantly natural means. The ancient philosophers 

recode from each otlier. Divergent divided divination Into two kinds, natural 

Kays, In Optics, those rays which spread and artificial. Natural divination was sup- 
out more and more as they recede from posed to he effected by a kind of Inspiration 
their source : opposed to convergent. Oon- or divine afflatus; artificial divination by 
erfye glasses render the rays divergent, and c-ertaln rites, or oliservances, which we have 

convex ones convergent. DiVERGiva explained under their resjiectlve titles. All 

Series, In Mathematics, a series the terms the ancient Asiatic tribes bad modes of 
of which always become larger the further divination : the Egyptians and Greeks had 
the y are continued. their oracles; and, with the Romans, dlvl- 

DIVBR'SION (diverto, 1 turn a different nation and witchcraft were brought Into a 
way : Lat.), In Military tactics, an attack on kind of system, and constituted part of thei r 
an enemy, by making a movement towards religion. In tnitli, there has hafdly lieen a 
a point that Is weak and undefended. In nation discovered, which had^ advanced 
order todrawhls forces off from continuing beyond the lowest barbarism, that did not 
operations In another quarter. practise some kinds of divination ; and even 

DIV'IDEND {ditndendvm , something to In the ages In which reason has most pro- 
be divided : Lot.), the part or j/roportlon of vailed over feeling, the belief In the power 
profits which the members of a society or of discerning future events has been enter- 
public company receive at stated periods, talned. Even the wise Socrates was wont 
according to the share they possess in the to assert that the science ai divination was 
capital or rommon stock of the concern, necessary for all persons wlio would go- 
The term Is applied also to the annual vern successfully eltiier cities or tlieir own 
Interest paid by government on various families. ^ 

public debts. In this sense, the order by DI'VING (dippan, to dive; 8ax.), the art 
uhleh stockholders receive their Interest of descending underwater to a considerable 
Is called adivfitomftcarrant, and the portions depth, and remaining there for a length of 
of Interest not called for are denominated time, as occasion may require. The practice 
unclaimed dividends. It also signifies the of diving Is resorted to for the recovery of 
sum a creditor receives from a bankrupt’s things that have been lost In the water. An 

estate. Dividend, In Arithmetic, the apparatus Is now very generally employed, 

number to be divided Into equal parts by In which the head of the diver Is covered by 
the divisor. a helnret of thin sheet copper, large enough 

DlVT-DIVl, the Indian name of a legu- to admit of Its easy motion, and capable of 
mlnous tree, Ccesalpima conaria, growing containing from six to eight gallons of air. 
in Siiuth America, the pods of which are The lielmet comes pretty far down on the 
very rich in astringent principles, and are breast and back, and has in front three eyo- 
employed In tanning leather. holes, covered with glass, and protected by 
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brass wire. This helmet Is nnlted to a 
waterproof csnvasjacket I) 7 inean 8 of rivets, 
so tightly thf t no water can be Introduced 
to the body of the diver. The junction of 
the helmet and jacket is stuffed, so that It 
may clasp the shoulders of the diver firmly. 
A leather belt passes round the neck, to 
which are attached two weights, one Ijefore 
and the other behind, each about 40lbs., in 
order that the diver may descend with faci- 
lity ; but, to provide against any accident 
when hp is at the bottom, the belt is secured 
with a buckle in front, which ho can In- 
stantly unfasten; and thus, dropping the 
weights, he rises to the surface. The diver 
is supplied with fresh air by means of a 
flexible waterproof pipe, which enters the 
back of the helmet, and communicates with 
nn air-pump at woik above in the vessel 
from which the diver debciuids. Prom the 
back part of the helmet also there Issues 
an eduction piiH>, to allow the escape of the 
breathed air. In order that the diver may 
give notice to the attendants at the top, 
when he requires a book, tackle, bucket, 
or any alteration in the supply of fresh air, 
be is furnished with a single line, which 
liasses under his right arm He descends 
from the side of the vessel by means either 
j of a rope or wooden ladder loaded at the 
I lower end (but more frequently bj the for- 
mer;. When lie reaches the bottom, the 
rope is let down, till it becomes slack, to 
prevent the motion* of the vessel from 
affecting him ; and be carries a line in his 
li-ind, that lie may, when necessary, return 
to the lope, if he lets it go. To make him- 
self as comfortable as possible underwater, 
ho puts on two suits of tiannol, over winch 
he has a dress of waterproof cloth, whi< h 
entirely covers his body, the only apertures 
I being at tlie neck and wrists, and these arc 
water-tight. The diver is thus orabled to 
lemalii several hours at a time underwater, 
nil the while perfectly dry. Ills motion being 
rendeied quite steady by weights attached 
to Ills shoes. 

DrVlNGkBELL, a mec.barilcal contriv- 
ance, by wj^ch persons may descend below 
the surface of the water and renriiu theie 
for borne time without Inconvenieme. It 
Is most usually nmde In the form of a trun- 
cated cone, the smaller and upi>er end being 
closed and the larger open ; and It is used 
for the recovery of property that Is sunk in 
wrecks, &c. Of. late jears It has also been 
much eniplojed to assist in laying the 
foundations of buildings under water. To 
lllustrjjte the principle of this machine, 
vtake a glabs tumbler and plunge it Into 
■v^er with the mouth downwards; you 
find that verv little water will rise into 
the tumbler, which will be evident if you 
jilace apiece of cork inside; for Its upper 
side will be perfectly dr.\, the air which was 
In the tumbler having prevented the en- 
trance of the water. But, as air is com- 
jiressible. It cannot entirely exclude the 
water, which condenses It a little, by pres- 
sure. Modern Improvements have rendered 
this apparatus perfect. The air pumped in 
not only supplies the divers, but empties 
the bell of water. It Is made heavy enough 
to sink itself, and is so constructed that it 
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cannot easily overset, even If It meet a 
sunken rock. Signals render communlca* 
tion between the divers and those above 
very simple and effective. By Jetting air 
through a stopcock into a water-tight com- | 
partment In the upper part, the bell becomes ' 
so light as to ascend, and by letting water 
into the same compartment, the bell 7s made 
sufficiently heavy to descend. The divers, 
therefore, have the machine completely un- 
der their own controL 

DIVISIBILITY (dimsibtlia, that may he 
divided : Lai ), that property by which the 
particles of matter In ail bodies are capable 
of mechanical separation or disunion from 
one another. As It is evident tliat a body 
is extended, so it is no less evident that it 
Is divisible ; for, since no two particles of 
matter can exist in tlie same place, it fol- 
lows that tiicy are really distinct from each 
other, which Is all that Is meant by being 
divisible. In this sense, the least conceiv- 
able particle must still be divisible, since 
it will consist of parts which will be really 
distinct. Thus far, extension may be con- 
sidered as dl\ ided Into an nnlimited num- 
ber of parts, but wltli respect to the limits 
of the actual divisibility we are still in the 
dark. Thar matter may, even with the 
means at our disposal, be divided to a sur- 
prising extent, is easily pioved by many 
simple experiments. A single gmln of sul- 
phate of copper, or blue vitriol, will com- 
municate a fine azure tint to five gallons of 
water. In this case, the sulphate is ni 
teiiuated at least ten million times. Odoms 
aie capable of jet wider ditfusion : a single 
gialu of musk is sufficient to perfume a ' 
room for twenty years. i 

DIVIS'ION (dwisxo: Lot.), the act of S(- 

paratlng any entire bodies into parts 

DIVISION, in Arithmetic, one of the four 
fundamental rules, by which we find how 
often a less number, called the divisor, 
contained In a greater, called the dividend, 
the number of times which the divisor is 
conlaiiied In the dividend licing termed the 
quotient Division, In Music, the divid- 

ing the interval of an octave into a num- 
ber of less intervals. The fourth and fifth 
divide the octave perfectly, though dlfier- 
eiitly : when the fifth Is below, and serves 
as a bass to the fourth, the division Is tailed 
haimonical, but when the fourth Is below 

1 1 Is called arithmetical Division, among 

Logicians, the unffilding of a complex 
idea, by enumerating the simple ideas of 

which it is composed. In Rhetoric, the 

arrangement of a discourse under several 

beads Division, part of an army, as a 

brigade, a squadron, or platoon A part 

of a fleet, or a select tmmlier of ships under 
a separate commander, and distinguished 
bj a particular flag. 

DIVIS'ION OF LA'BOUR, In Political 
Economy, an expression employed to de- 
signate that apportionment of occupations, 
iiy moans of which an Individual labourer 
is restricted to the repeated execution of 
the same operation, or at least of a small 
number of operations. Adam Smith said 
that the superloilty of civilized nations 
over savages is entirely owing to tills 
regulation ; and lie pointed out that the 
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adrantftges attesdlii#lt «re :->L That work- 
men do uot lose time by quitting one kind 
of ooouiMtlon for another, by having to 
change their placet, positions, or Imple- 
ments. 2. That the mind and hand acquire 
a wonderful skill In performing simple and 
often-repeated operations. 3. That the di- 
vision of labour leads to the discovery of 
contrivances for the abridgment of labour. 
It reduces each operation to a very simple, 
and often-repeated process ; and It is this 
kind of labour which Is most easily per- 
formed by implements or machinery. 

DlViyROB {divorHum, from divertor I 
separate: LaL), a separation, by law, of 
husband and wife. It is either a divorce d 
vinculo nuUrimonii, that Is, a complete 
dissolution of the marriage bond, by which 
the parties become as entirely disconnected 
as those who have not been joined In wed- 
lock ; or a divorce d mensA ct thoro (from 
bed and board), by which the parties are 
legally separate, but not unmarried. Di- 
vorces are now obtained in the (lourt of 
Divorce, In oon8cquenc.d of adultery on the 
part of the wife, or of adultery, with cruelty 
or certain other serious offences, on the 
part of the husband, unless the petitioner 
has connived at or condoned the adultery, 
or been guilty of adultery also, or has too 
long delayed bringing the matter Into 
court. A divorce d mensd et thoro Is now 
termed a Judicial separation^ and is obtained 
on account of cruelty on the part of the 
husband or wife, or adultery alone on the 
part of the husband : It gives the wife, as 
to property and In other respects, the con- 
dition of a feme sole. Damages may be 
obtained by the Injured husband from the 
Co-respondent or paramour; more or less 
of the fortune brought by the guilty wife 
may be allotted to the support of the chil- 
dren of the dissolved marriage ; and whe- 
ther the marriage is dissolved, or there Is 
only a Judicial separation, on petition of 
the wife, an order for alimony to her may 
be made. An appeal lies from this court 
to the House of Lords ; but after the time 
limited for this purpose has expired, or 
tiie decree has been confirmed, the par- 
ties may marry as If the prior marriage had 
been dissolved by death. 

DOBERBl^EB’S LAMP, a small Instru- 
ment for obtaining Instantaneous light. In 
which a jet of hydrogen gas Is inflamed by 
coming Into contact with spongy platinum. 

DOOE'T.^ idokisis, an opinion : Or.), a 
sect that looked upon all the acts and suf- 
ferings of Christ as having taken place 
only In appearance. 

DOOIM'AST.or the DOOIMASTIO ART 
(dokimasia, an examination, from dokimazo, 
1 prove : or,), the art of assaying metals, 
or separating them from foreign matters, 
and determining the nature and quantity 
of metalllo substance contained In any ore j 
or mineral. 

DOCK idoehe : Oerm.), an artificial basin 

for the reception of ships. Wbt Docks i 

are constructed with gates, which, when 
shut, keep the ship afloat at low water. 
They are used for loading or unloading 

vessels out of the Influence of the tide. 

Dbt Dooxa, called also ffraving docks, are 

left dry by the sea, or are rendered so by 
pumping. They are used for building, re> 
pairing. Ibid examining Bhips.e 

DOOK'BT {etiquette, a ticket : Fr.), In Law, 
an abridged entry of an Instrument or pro- 
ceeding on a small piece of paper or parch- 
ment. 

DOCK'YARD, an arsenal, containing all 
sorts of naval stores and timber for ship- 
building. In England, the royal dockyards 
are at Obatbara, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Deptford, Woolwich, and Sheerness, where 
many of Her Majesty’s ships and vessels of 
war are generally moored during peace, and 
such as want repairing are taken Into the 
docks and refitted. 

DOCTOR (a teacher; Lat), a person who 
has passed all the degrees of a faculty, and 
is empowered to practise and teach it ; or, 
according to modem usage, one who has 
received the highest degree In a faculty. 
The title of doctor originated at the same 
time with the establishment of universi- 
ties, and is either conferred publicly with 
certain ceremonies, or by diploma. We 
have doctors of divinity (D.D.) ; of Medi- 
cine (M.D.) ; of Civil Law (D.O.L.) ; and of 
Laws (LL.D.); the two last being fre- 
quently honorary merely. In Germany 
there are doctors of Philosophy (Ph. D.). 

DOCTRINAIRES {Fr.), a party in the 
French chamber of deputies on the second 
restoration of the Bourbons, who would 
rank themselves neither among the friends 
of absolute power, nor among the defenders 
of the revolution. They opposed the ultrar 
royalists, and took a middle course, avow- 
ing themselves the supporters of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

DOCTRINE (doctrina : Lat), a principle 
or position In any science, laid down as 
true by au Instructor therein. Thus, the 
doctrines of the Gospel are the principles or 
truths taught by Christ and his apostles. 
But, as anv tenet or opinion Is a doctrine, 
doctrines may be either true or false. 

DOO'UMENT {documentum, a proof : Lat), 
any official or authoritative paper, contain- 
Ing written Instructious or evidrnce. 

DOD'DBR {todter, the slayer: Teut., be- 
cause injurious to plants), the common 
name of some parasitical plants, belonging 
to the genus Ouscuta, nat. ord. Cuscutacece. 
The two British species attach themselves 
to hops, flax, nettles, &c. 

DODEO'AQON {dddeka, twelve ; and gOnia, 
an angle ; Or.), a regular polygon of twelve 
sides. Its area is equal to the square of 
one of Its sides multiplied by 11*196. • 

DO'DECAHE'DKON {dOdeka, twelve; and 
hedra, a base ; Or.), one of the live Platonic 
bodies, or regular solids. Its surface con- 
sists of twelve equal and regular pentagons, 
and Is found by multiplying the square of 
the side of one of its pentagons by 20*64578, 
and its solid contents by multiplying tlie 
eube of one of the same sides by 7*66812. 

DODEOAN'DRIA {dodska, twelve; and 
anir, a male: £^.), the 11th class in the 
Llnnflsan system of Botany, comprehenditig 
those plants which have flowers with twelve 
stamens and upwards, as far as nineteen 
inclusive, as dyer’s weed, purslane, house- 
leek, Ac. The essential cliaracter Is, that 
— 
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the stamens, howerer numerous, are In- 
serted into the receptacle. 

DO'DO, the popular name of an extinct i 
bird, which formerly lived in the Mauritius, 
the Didus ineptua oi naturalists. It was an ‘ 
unwieldy creature, with short wings and a 
strong beak, the upper mandible being 
curved. So scanty is the evidence of Its 
former existence, that some naturalists 
have doubted whether such a bird as 
the Dodo ever lived. Its place amongst 
the birds has also been debated, but it 
would heem best classed with rbe ground 
pigeons. 

DODO'NIAK, in Antiquity, an epithet 
given to Jupiter, because he was worshipped 
in a temple built in the forest of Dodona, 
where was the most celebrated, and, it is 
I said, the most ancient oracle in Greece. 

^ DOG (dogghe : Dut.)^ the Canis famUiaris, 
an animal well known for his attacliment 
to mankind. [See Oavis.] 

DOQ'BANB, the common name of plants 
belonging to the genus Apocynum, uat.urd. 
ApocynacecB. The A. androaoernifoliam is a 
perennial North American plant, the root 
of which is Intensely bitter and nauseous, 
and is employed in the form of a powder 
for the same purposes as ipecaciianha. 

DOG'-DAYS. [See Oaxio'ULar Days.] 

DOG'-FISH, In Ichthyology, the popular 
name of several species of shark. Although 
I dog-flshea rarely venture to attack mankind, 

' they commit great navages in the Hsheries 
, by their voracity. The flesh of all the spe- 
cies is hard, dry, and unpalatable, requiring 
to be well soaked before it is eaten ; but a 
considerable quantity of oil is obtained from 
the liver. The rough skin of the Scyllium 
CcUuliUt or common dog-flsh, is used by 
]«)iners and other artificers for polishing 
wood, & 0 . 

DOG'-STAR, or SiBius, a star of theilrst 
magnitude in the constellation Oania major 
(the greater dog : Lot.). It Is the brightest 
of all the fixed stars. 

DOG'WOOD, a name applied, In England, 
to any of the shrubby species of Grniua, 
iiat. ord. Offnaoeoi ; in the West Indies, to 
the Piacima Erythrina, nat. ord. Legumt- 
noatB. The former are mere ornamental 
] shrubs; the latter yields a powerful nar- 
cotic. The Oomua aanguinea, or cornel- 
tree, is a common shrub in English hedges. 

DOGE (jPV.), formerly the title of the chief 
magistrate In t]/e republics of Venice and 
Genoa. The dignity was elective in both 
places. At Venice It continued to be for life ; 
but at Genoa, from 1538 until the title of 
Doge was abolished In Italy by the French, 
In 1797, It was held only for two years. 
His power became, by degrees, very limited. 

DOG'GBR (dogre : Fr.\ the name of a two- 
masted Dutch fishing vessel. In some of 
our old statutes we meet with dogger-men^ 
denoting the fishermen whose vessels were 
of this description. 

DOG'GREL, a klud of loose, irregular, 
burlesque poetry. 

DOG'MA (Gr., from dokeo, I think), a 
prinoiple,maxlm, or tenet, particularly with 
regard to matters of faith and philosophy ; 
as, the dogmaa of the church, the dogmas of 
Aristotle. 
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I DOG'MATISTS {dogmaiisUa, from dogma- 
tizo, I lay down an opinion ; Or.), a sect of 
I ancient physicians, of which Hippocrates 
was the first. They laid down definitions 
and divisions, reducing diseases to certain 
' genera, and those genera to species, and 
furnishing remedies for them all ; supposing 
principles, drawing conclusions, and apply- 
ing those principles and conclusions to the 
particular diseases under consideration. 

DOIT (duyt : DuL), the ancient Scottish 
penny-idece, twelve of which were equal to 
a penny sterling. Two of them were equal 
to the bodle, six to the baubee, and eight to 
tlie acheson. 

DOLA'BHIFORM {dolabra, an axe; and 
forma, a form : Lat.), hatchet-shaped. In 
Botany, applied to leaves which are cylin- 
drical at tlie hii»e, grow broader at the up- 
per part, and are thick ou one edge and very 
thill on tlie other. 

DOLE, in our ancient customs, signified 
a part or portion of ameadow where several 
])ersons had shares. It now means a distri- 
bution or dealing of alms, ora liberal gift 
made to the people or to some charitable 
institution. 

DOLICHOOKPH'ALIO {dolichoa, long ; 
kepfiale, the liead. Or.), a term applied by 
comparative anatomists to skulls of an 
elongated form, such as those of negroes ; 
opposed to br achy cephalic. 

DO'LIUM (a very large jar: Da<.),ageDus 
of molluscs Inhabiting univalve shells, of a 
figure approaching to round, so as to seem 
distended, and, as ft were, Inflated. They 
are found In the Mediterranean and other 
seas. 

DOL'LAR, a silver coin of the United 
States of America, of the value of about 
4.S. 3d. sterling ; it contains 100 cents. In 
Prussia the thaler or dollar is worth about 
.38. Bavaria, Hanover, Denmark, and Hain- 
Imrg, have also thalers of different values. 
The English give the name dollar to the 
Spanish piastre, worth about 48. 4ct. 

DGL'LMAN, a kind of long cassock worn 
by the Turks, hanging down to the feet, 
wltli narrow sleeves buttoned at the wrist. 

DOL'OMITE, a variety of magnesian car- 
bonate of lime, so called from the French 
geologist Dolomiou. It belongs to the Per- 
mian division of the Palaaozolc period. It 
occurs under considerably diversified as- 
pects, constituting bods of very great ex- 
tent, and abounding in the Apennines, the 
Ti rol, Switzerland, and Tuscany. It is of 
various shades of white ; and both in Eu- 
rope and America it is frequently employed 
as marble. 

DOL'PHIN {dolphin : Lot.), a name given 
both to a genus of acanthopterj'glous fishes 
and to mein here of the cetacean genus Eeb 
phinus. The former includes the Ooryphania 
hippums, celebrated in poetry for Its display 
of colours when dying. The Delphini are 
allied to the porpoises. 

DOM (dominus, a lord : LaL), a title given. 
In the middle ages, to the pope ; but, more 
recently, to members of certain monastic 
orders— thus to the Benedictines. 

DOME {domus, a house : Latd, in Archi- 
tecture, a spherical or other concave rool^ 
over a circular or polygonal building. A 
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mrbaaed or dimlnUJud dome Is segmented 
on its section. A surmounted dome is higher 
thnn the radios of its base. Tiie most an- 
cient dome at present existing is that of 
the Pantheon at Rome. The following are 
the diameters (in feet) of some of the most 
remarkable domes 

dtarn. height 

Pantheon, at Rome .... 142 14J 

Duomo, at Florence . . . 1.19 310 

St. Peter's, at Rome . . . 139 330 

St. Sophia, at Constantinople 115 201 

Ancient Baths of Caracalla. 112 118 

St, Paul’s, London .... 112 215 

DO'MBSDAY or DOOMS'DAY BOOK 

(dom, lord ; and deya, a procbnnatlon ; Celt ), 
a book or record made by ouler of William 
the Conqueror, whlcli now remains in the 
exchequer, and consists of two volumes, a 
large folio and a quarto ; the former con- 
tains a survey of all the lands In most of 
the counties In England, and the latter 
comprehends some counties that were not 
at first survey ed The ‘ Book of Domesdaj * 
was begun by five justices, assigned for 
that purpose in each county, in the year 
1081, and finished In 1080, It was of such 
authority, that the Conqueror himself 
allowed some cases in which he was con- 
cerned to be determined by It. Camden 
calls it the tax-book of king William ; and 
It was further called Magna JtoUa. There 
is likewise a third doincsd'iy book, made 
by cominaml of the Conqueror , and also a 
fourth, which Is an alirldgnient of the 
others 

DOMTOILB (see next), in Law, the place 
of permanent residence of a person. This 
has frequently to be considered wltli refer- 
ence to the wills of persons djing In a 
foreign country. It being a maxim of our 
law that all personal profierty Is to he con- 
sidered as being In that countrj' where Its 
owner is domiciled, and consequently tiie 
laws of that country are those according to 
which It Ik to be distributed. 

DOMIOIL'I ARY (doviu tham, a residence ; 
hilt ), pertaining to an abode or residence. 
Hence, a domiciliary vit,d signifies a visit 
to a private dwelling, particularly for the 
purpose of searching It, under authority. 

DOMTNANT {dominann, ruling over; 
Lat.). In Music, the dominant or sensible 
chord is that which is practised or tLo 
dominant or fifth of the key, and which In- 
troduces a pel feet cadence. Everj perfei t 
major chord liecoines a dominant chord as 
soon as the seveuth minor Is added to it, 
DOMIN'ICAL LETTER {dies dominica, 
the Lord’s day : Lat.), in Chronology, that 
letter of the alphabet which points out In 
the calendar the Sundays throughout the 
year. This mode of representing the days 
of the week In almanacs by placing a letter 
opposite to the day of the month, has fallen 
Into disuse, the Initial letters of the name 
of the day Itself being used Instead. 

DOMIN'ICANS, called also Predicants, or 
Preaching Friars, an order of monks founded 
by Dominic, a native of Spain, in 1215. The 
establishment of this order was due to the 
appreheuslons of the papacy, excited by the 
rise and spread of opinions hostile to Its 


doctrines and authority ; the secular and 
regular clergy of the time being little dls* 
posed to rouse themselves from their indo- 
lence and vices, to combat with their assal 1 
anfs. As soon as the Dominicans had 
fulfilled their first mission, by the destruc- 
tion of the Alblgenelan heresy, as it was 
called, the order was permanently estab- 
lished by a bull of flonorlus III. In Prance 
they were called Jacobins, because the first 
convent In Paris was in the Rue St. Jacques. 
The military order of Christ was originally 
composed of knights and noblemen, whose 
duty It was to wage war against heretics. 
After the death of the founder, this became 
the order of the penitence of St. Dominic, 
for both sexes. In course of time the Do- 
minicans were BUi>erseded In the schools 
and courts by the Jesuits. 

DOMINTON (dominium: LaL), m the 
Civil Law, the power to use or dispose of 
a thing as we please. Dominium plenum 
is when the property Is united with the 
possession. Dominium nudum, when there 
Is the propertj without the possession. 
Dominium is again divided Into that which 
is acquired by the law of nations, and that 
which Is acquired by the civil law. The 
former can never be bad without possession, 
the latter may. Diiectum Dominium is the 
right alone of dominion. Dominium utile, 
the profit accruing from It. Thus the 
wife retains the dominium directum of her 
jointure, and the dorfilnium utile passes to 

her husband. In a general sense, Domv- 

nion slgniflOB either sovereign authority, or 
ten Ron within the limits of the authority 
of a prince or state ;hs, the British do- 
minions. 

DOM'INO (Ital), a masquerade dress, worn 
bj gentlemen and ladles, consisting of a long 
silk mantle, with a hood and wide sleeves. 
It was formerly a dress worn by priests In 
the winter, which, reaching no lower than 
the shoulders, seived to protect the face 

and head from the weather. Dominoks. a 

game played by two or more persons, wRU 
twenty-eight pieces of Ivory, called cards, 
and variously dotted on one sldsillke dice. 

DOM'INDS (Lat), In the Civil Law, one 
who possesses anything by right or j)ur- 
chase, gift, loan, legacy, inheritance, pay- 
ment, contract, or sentence, — D ominus, 
In the feudal law, one who grants a part of 
Ills estate in fee to be enjoyed by another. 

DON (dominus, a lord : /v«t.),a title which 
In Spain Is given to every one from the king 
to the poorest gentleman, but In Portugal 
Is restricted to the royal family ard the 
hlglier nobility. All the ladles In both 
countries are styled Dona. 

DONA'TION (donatio : Lat), in Law, the 
act or contract by which a person trans- 
fers to another either the property or the 
use of something, as a free gift. In order to 
be valid, It supposes a capacity both in the 
donor and donee, and requires consent, ac- 
ceptance, and delivery. The conferring 

of certain benefices on a clerk, by deed of 
gift alone.wlthout presentation, institution, 
or induction ; but he cannot legally officiate 
until he obtains the bishop’s licence. 

DO'NATISTS, a sect of (fiirlstlans lu 
Africa, who took the name from their fonik 
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der Douatus. They held that theirs was 
tlie only pure church, and that baptism and 
ordination, unless conferred by them, were 
invalid. Tire Douatists made themselves 
formidable, when swarms of fanatical 
peasants, inflamed by their doctrines. In 
848, under the name of CircumceUiones, at- 
tacked the Imperial army, and for thirteen 
years after desolated Mauritania with pil- 
lage and murder. Martyrdom was eagerly 
sought by them, and they voluntarily gave 
themselves up to be executed. This sect 
was finally extinguished when the country 
\\a8 conquered by the Saracens. 

DO'NATlVfi (,doaatio,a gift :Lat.) A church 
or chapel founded by the sovereign or by 
his permission, and intended to be merely 
the gift of the patron, subject to his visi- 
tation only, and not that of the ordinary ; 
and, by the mere act of donation, vested in 
the clerk, who does not require the ordi- 
nary’s leave to officiate. But if the patron 
once presents a clerk to the bishop, he loses 
his privilege. Donative, among the Ro- 

mans, was properly a gilt made to the 
soldiers, as congiarium, was that made to the 
peopla 

DON'JON (a turret : Fr.), in Fortification, 
a strong tower or redoubt, into which the 
garrison of an ancient fortress might re- 
treat in case of necessity, and capitulate 
with greater advantage. 

DOOM PALM, a palm with fan-shaped 
leaves, winch growafcln Upper Eg} pt, and is 
remarkable for the way its branches grow, 
forking and reforklng. The ripc' fruit resem- 
bles gingerbread in flavour, and is eaten 
by the peasants. The nut is eaten by the 
El hloplans before it is ripe. When ripe, it is 
BO hanl as to serve for the sockets of dirks. 

DOU'IO, an epithet for anything belong- 
ing to the Dorians, an ancient people of 
(ireece. The Doric dialect was broad and 
rough, yet there was something venerable 
and dignified in its antique style; for 
which reason It was often made use of In 

solemn odes, &c. The Doric Order of 

Architecture is the second of the five or- 
ders, beii^ that between the Tuscan and 
Ionic. Iris distinguished for simplicity 
and strength, and is used In tire gates 
of cities and citadels, on the outside of 
cliurches, and In other situations where 
embelilshinent is unnecessary or inappro- 
priate. — The Doric Mode, In Music, was 
the first of the authentic measuics of the 
ancients, and ^rave rather tJiau gay. 

DOR'MANT {dormio, 1 sleep: Lat.), an 
epithet expressive of a state of inaction or 
sleepj termed hibemation, from its taking 
place usually In winter. Hence dornumt 
animals are such as remain several months 
in the year apparently lifeless, or, at least. 
In utter Inactivity. The period of long 
Bleep getierally begins when the food of 
the animal grows scarce, and inactivity 
spreads over the vegetable kingdom ; and 
instinct then Impels it to seek a safe place 
for the period of rest. The bat bides itself 
iu dark caves, or in walls of decayed build- 
ings ; the hedgeliog euvelopes itself in 
leaves, aud generally oonoeals Itself in fern 
brakes ; and the marmot buries itself In 
the ground. A state of partial torpor takes 

place in tlie case of the common bear, the 
badger, and the racoon. During this period 
we observe in the animals, first a decrease 
of animal heat ; and secondly, that they 
breathe much more slowly and uninter- 
ruptedly than at other times. Tire diges- 
tion also is much diminished ; the stomach 
and intestines arc usually empty ;-and even 
if the animals are awakened, they do not 
manifest symptoms of apiretite, except In 
heated rooms. Snails also have a period of 
inaction, but whilst this takes place during 
winter in cold countries, it is during summer 

in warm. Dormant, in Heraldry, tlie 

posture of a lion, or any other beast, lying 
along in a sleeping attitude, with the head 
on the fore paws, by which it is distin- 
guished from the couchant, where, though 
the beast bo lying, yet he holds up his head. 

■ — -Dormant (or sleeping) Partner, one 
who takes no share in the active business 
of a partnership, but is entitled to a pro- 
portion of the profits, and subject to a 
share of the losses. 

DOR'MEU, or DOR'MENT (same deriv.), 
in Architecture, a window made in the roof 
of a building. 

DOR'MOUSE (same denv.), In Zoology, a 
rodi'iit animal, the Myoxus aveUaiiaruia of ' 
naturalists. During the rigour of winter 1 
ilornilce retire to their bed of moss or dry 
leaves, made in a hollow tree or under 
shrubs, and, rolling themselves up, fail into 
a torpid or lethargic state, wlilch lasts, with 
little interruption, throughout that cheer- 
less season. Sometimes they experience a 
short ro\ ival, on a warm, sunny day, when 
they take a little food, and then relapse 
Into their former condition. 

DOR'NOOK, a kind of figured linen, I'f 
stout fabric, manufactured for coarse table- 
cloths. It derives Its name from a town in 
Scotland, where it was first made. 

DOH'SAL {dorsum, the back ; Lat.), an 
epithet for what belongs or relates to the 
back, 08 the dorsal flue of Il'shes. 

DORSIF'EROUS (dorsum, the back; and 
fero, 1 bear : Lat.), hi Botany, a term applied 
to ferns wlilcb boar the spore cases on the 
back of the frond. 

DOSE {dosis, a giving : Or,), in Chemistry, 
the quantity of any substance which is add- 
ed to any solution, &c., in order to produce 
any chemical eifect. 

DOS'SIL or DOR'SEL {dorsum, a back : 
Lat.), m Surger}’, a pledget, or piece of lint 
made into a cylindrical form. 

DOT'TEREL, asinall grallatorlal bird, the 
Cfiaradrius Mor melius. It inhabits the north- 
ern parts of Asia aud Europe, and Is mi- 
gratory, appearing on our moors and downs 
when going to, and again when returning 
from, the breeding-place. 

DOU'BLB ENTEN'DRB {Fr.), any phrase 
winch has a covert as well as an obvious 
meaning. 

DOU'BLE STARS. [See STABS.] 

DOUB'LKT {Fr.), among l.apldaries, a , 
counterfeit stone composed of two pieces 
ot crystal, with a colour between tliem, so 
that they have the same appearance as if 

the whole substance were coloured. 

Amongst Opticians, a lens composed of two 
glasses. 
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DOUB'LINQ (doubler, to double : Fr.) a 
cape, is to sail round or pass beyond It, so 
that the point of land shall separate the ship 
from her former situation. 

DOUBLOO'N, a Spanish gold coin con- 
taining two pistoles, and of the value of 
16s. 2d. sterling. 

DOU'OINB (Fr.), in Architecture, a mould- 
ing, concave above and convex below, serv- 
ing as a cjmatlum to a delicate cornice. 

DOVE (taube: Oerm.), the populir name 
of birds of the genus Columha, of which 
there are four British species, namely : 
the nng-dove (Oolumba palumbus), the larg- 
est of the pigeon tribe, so wild that It can- 
not he domesticated; the stock-dove, or 
common wild pigeon (O. cenas), which Is 
migratory; the rock-dove (O. livia), whkli 
builds in high cliffs near the sea; and the 
turtle-dove (0. turtur), also migratory, a shy 
and retired bird, living in the woods 

DOV'ETAIL, in Carpentry, the manner of 
fastening boards together by letting one 
luece into another, in the form of a dove’s 
tall spread, or a wedge reversed ; It is the 
strongest of all jointings. 

DOW'AGER (from dower). In Law, pro- 
perly a widow who enjoys a dower: the 
term is applied particularly to the widows 
of princes and noblemen. The widow of a 
king Is a qvefv-dowa^cr 

DOW'ER (douaire: Fr.), In Law, the por- 
tion which a widow has of her husband’s 
lands and tenement 8 ,toen 3 oy dutingher hfe. 

DOWN (dunn: Dan , ), the softest and most 
delicate feathers of birds, particular!} of 
geese, ducks, and swans, growing on the 
neck and part of the breast. The eider-duck 
yields the best kind Also the fine fea- 

thery substance by which seeds are con- 
voyed to a distance by the wind ; as in the 
dandelion and thistle. This Is called pappus 
b} botanists, and consists of the upper part 
of the calyx, the lower part adhering to the 
fruit. 

DOWNS (c?^lnc,alarge open plain * Germ ), 
banks or elevations of sand, which the sea 
gathers and forms along its shore, and 
which serve It as a barrier. The term is 
also applied to tracts of naked land on which 
sheep usually graze. The North and South 
Downs are two ranges of chalk hills, of a 
smooth rounded outline, covered with 
short herbage in the south-east of England. 

Thb Downs Is a celebrated roadstead 

on the coast of Kent, between the North 
and South Forelands, where both outward 
and homeward bound ships frequently make 
some stay, and squadrons of men-of-war 
rendezvous in time of war. It affords ex- 
cellent anchorage, and Is defended by the 
castles of Deal, Dover, and Sandwich, as 
well as by the Goodwin Sands. 

DOW'RY (dauaire : Fr.), the money or 
fortune which the wife brings her husband 

in marriage: It differs from dower. 

Dowry is also used. In a monastic sense, 
for a sum of money which Is given with a 
female upon entering her In some religious 
order. 

DOXOL'OGY (doxoloffia : from doxa, 
glory ; and logos, a discourse : Or.), In 
Christian worship, a hymn In praise of the 
Almighty. There Is the greater and lesser 


doxology ; the angelic hymn, 'Glory be to 
God on high,* &c., is the greater doxology ; 
'Glory be to the Father, and to the Son,’ 
Ac., the less. ^ 

DRACHM', or DRACHTHE' (Gr.), from 
drassomai, I grasp with the hand; and, 
therefore, literally, a handful), an ancient 
Greek coin of the value of nlnepence three- 
farthings. It weighed 66 a grams, and con 
talned65'4 grains pure silver. The drachma 

was originally, no doubt, a weight. 

Drachm is also a weight containing sixty 
grains, or the eighth part of an ounce. It 
is often written dram. 

DllA'CO (drakbn, the dragon : Or.), in As- 
tronomy, a constellation in the northern 
hemisphere. 

DllAGON'IDAS, a family of scaiy reptiles 
found in India, distinguishable from the 
true lizards by having a broatl membrane 
at each side of the body, supported by their 
six first false ribs Thus a kind of wing is 
formed, bj which, whilst leaping from 
branch to branch, the animal Is assisted In 
its flight as by a parachute. But it has no 
power of rising in the air like a bat. 

DB VOO VO'LANS (a Hying dragon : Lat.), 
a meteor In cold marshy countries, con- 
sisting of phosphuretted or carburetted 
In drogen, which, under certain conditions, 
becomes luminous. 

DR4CUN'CULU8 (a divi. of draco, a dra- 
gon : Lat ), In Botany, a species of Arum, 
a plant with a long 8t<flk, spotted like the 

belly of a serpent. Dracunculi, long 

slender worms, w'hlch breed in the muscu- 
lar parts of the arms and legs. They are 
called Guinea worm8,he\t\g common among 
the natives of Guinea. [See Guinea Worm ] 
DRAFT, in Commerce, a bill drawn by 
one person upon another, for a sum of 

money. In Military affairs, the selecting 

or detaching of soldiers from an army or 
from a military post. \lso, the act of 
drawing men to servo In the militia, 
DRAG'OMAN (fnrgeman, he has interpre- 
ted ; Arab ), an interpreter in the East The 
term is applied particularly to one whose 
ofllce is to interpret for the European 
ambassadors at the Ottoman coun 
DRAG'ON (drakf/n : Or.), a fabulous 
winged serpent, frequently mentioned In 
the romances of the middle ages 
DRAG'ON-FLT, the popular name of 
many species of neuropterous Insects as- 
signed by naturalists to several genera, Li- 
bellula, &c. Their elegant fotms and bright 
colours render them beautiful objects on a 
sunny day. They deposit their eggs in water, 
and they continue in that element fof the 
two jears during which they remain In the 
lam a and pupa state. According to Leuwen- 
lioek there are more than 12,000 lenses In 
each eye of a dragon-fly. 

DRAG'ONET, the OaUiemymua Lyra, an 
acanthopteryglous fish with a slender body, 
coloured with yellow, bine, and white. It 
inhabits the Mediterranean and the German 
Ocean. 

DRAGONNE'B (FV.l.ln Heraldry, theterm 
for a lion or other beast, whose upper half 
resembles a lion, Ac., but the lower the 
hinder part of a dragon. 
DRAQ'ON’S-BLOOD, a resinous juice 
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obtained by Incision from several plants 
found between the tropics, cblefly species 
of CaiamMs, plants belonging to the order 
of palms, and the Dragon’s-blood Tree, Dror 
coma Draco, belonging to the order of IMir 
aoeoB. It is opaque, of a deep reddish- 
brown colour, and brittle ; and has a smooth 
and shining concholdal fracture. Its taste 
is slightly astringent ; and when burnt. It 
emits an odour somewhat like benzoin. It 
is employed chiefly for tlngelng spirit and 
turpentine vanilshes, for preparing g(»Id 
lacquer, and for staining marble, to which 
It gives a red tinge. It was formerly in 
high repute as a medicine, but at present Is 
vciy little used. 

DRAG'ON’S HEAD, the Dracocephalam, a 
genus of plants with many species, most of 

them herbaceous. Dragon’s Hbad and 

Tail, the name given by astrologers to the 
points of the ecliptic plane crossed by the 
moon in its orbits, to the former of which 
they ascribe good fortune, and to the latter, 
Im(1. 

DllAGOO'N {dragon: Fr.), a kind of light 
horseman, flrst einplojed In Fiance. They 
worn to fight either In or out of the line. 
In a body or singly, chiefly on horseback, 
but. If necessary, on foot also; but experi- 
eiue proving that the> did not answer the 
end designed, they ceased to be used in 
Infantry service, and now form a useful 
kind of cavalry, mounted on horses too 
heavy for the hussa;^ and too light for the 
luirasslers. 

DRAM'A (literally a deed : Or), the name 
of all compositions adapted for recitation 
and action on tlie stage, whether tragedy, 
comedy, opera, or faice, In which are dls- 
plajed, for Instruction and amusement, 
those passions, feelings, errors, and virtues 
of the human race, which are found in real 
life. The elements of the dramatic art 
I nie observed among nil nations, and every 
people which has made progress in clvlllza- 
' tion has, at the same time, shown some taste 
for It. It is impossible to ascertain the 
exact period wlitn tlieatiical amusements 
I were flrst introduced Into England ; but 
I thej are n#ntlontd as having existed very 
I early by William Fitz-Stephen, a monk of 
I Canterbury, In his DesenpUo nohilzsaxmm 
cintatis Lwndono’, wiltten soon after the 
I >ear 1170; and her su<(es8 has been such, 
that she lias produced tlie dramatic genius 
wlio has surpassed all ancient and modern 
wi iters in uniWiTsality of conception and 
knowledge of human nature — our unrivalled 
Rliakspere. In the beginning of the mid- 
dle a^s, when everything noble was buried 
under the deluge of bat barism, the dramatic 
art was lost, or existed only among the 
lower classes of the people. In plays impro- 
vised at certain festivals— for Instance, at 
the carnival. These were attacked as hea- 
thenish. Immoral, and indecent exhibitions ; 
but the favour which they enjoyed among 
the people, and the spirit of the times. In- 
duced the clergy to encourage theatrical ex- 
hibitions founded on subjects from sacred 
history. These Myatenea, as they were at 
that time denominated, were followed by a 
species of the drama, styled Moralities, in 
Which the senses, passions, aflectious, vir- 


tues, and vices were personified, and con- 
stituted the characters. As the moralities 
were contrived to entertain as well as In- 
struct, some dawnlngs of poetry were soon 
exhibited, with occasional attempts at wit 
and humour, which naturally introduced 
comedy. 

DIIA'MATIS PERSO'NiE (the characters 
in the play: Lat.), the characters repie- 
sented In a drama. 

DRATERY (drapme: Fr.), in Sculpture 
and Painting, tlie reprcsentHtion of tlie 
clothing of human figures ; also hangingb, 
tapestry, and curtains. 

DRASTICS (draktiKos, that which atts 
jiromptly: Or), medicines which opciate 
blK edily and effectually. 

DRAUGHT (drugnn, to Ayavt : Sax.), in 
Architecture, the delineation of any In- 
tended building, «S:c. In Navigation, the 

depth of water net essary to float a v t ssc 1, 
or the deptli to wliich a ship sinks when 

laden; as, a ship of tin feet draught 

DRAUonTH, an amusing game played by 
two persons with twel\ e men on eath sidt , 
on a chetiiiered board like the chess-board 

Draught Hooks, the lion hooks fixed 

on the cheeks of a cannon carilage, used in 
drawing the gun backwards and forwards 

DRAW'BAOK, In Commerce, a term used 
to signify the remitting or paying back of 
the duties previously paid on a commodity , 
on its being exported, so that It may be 
sold in a foieign market on the same terms 
as if It had not been taxed at all By this 
expedient, merchants are enabled to expoi t 
commodities loaded at home with heavy 
duties, and to stll them abroad on the same 
terms as those brought from countries 

where they are not taxed. In a popular 

sense, dravback signifies any loss of ady an- 
tage or deduction from profit. 

DRAW'ER, and DRAW'EE {dragon, to 
draw : Sax.), in Commerce, the drauer Is he 
wlio draws a bill of exchange or an order 
for the payment of money ; and tliodiatecc, 
the person on whom it Is drawm. 

DRAW'ING (same deriv.), the art of re- 
presenting the appearances of objects upon 
a flat surface, so as to exhibit their form 
and shadow’, situation, distance, «&c. [Ste 
Painting, Persukctivk, &c.] 

DREAM {traum : Germ.), a series of men- 
tal impressions occurring to a sleeping per- 
son, and which, therefore, are not under 
the command of reason. Dreams have been 
leferred to various causes: among otheis, 
to direct impressions on the organs of sense 
during sleeji ; to the absence of a power to 
test tlie Inaccurate conclusions drawm fioin 
one set of Impresslonsby other impressions ; 
to a disordered state of the digestive or- 
gans ; to a less restrained action of the 
mental faculties ; to the suspension of voli- 
tion w Idle tile powers of sensation continue, 
Ac. In health there is a less tendency to 
dream than in disease ; in the earlier than 
in the later periods of life; and the very 
act of dreaming shows that the brain is not 
enjoying a complete state of rest. They 
h.ive been frequently ascribed by the super- 
stitious to supernatural agency, especially 
wlien tliero has been any coincidence be- 
tween a dream and an external event. 
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DIIEDG'ING {dragan, to drag: Sam.), the 
process of catching oysters, by the remov- 
ing or dragging mud with dredges, &c. 

DRBDaiNa«]iAOHiKK,an engine used to take 
up mud or gravel from the bottom {)f rivers, 
docks, &C. 

DRBS'SINGS (dresser, to trim up : Fi .), In 
Architecture, mouldings round doors, win- 
dows, and the like. 

DRIFT, a heap of any matter driven to- 
gether; as, a drift of snow or sand. 

Drift, In Mining, a passage cut under the 
earth, betwixt shaft and shaft, or turn and 

turn In Geology, a superficial deposit of 

fragments of rock frequently brought from 
a considerable distance, along with mud, 

sand, and clay, Drift, in Navigation, 

the angle which the line of a ship’s motion 
makes with the nearest meridian, when she 
drives with her side to the waves and Is 

not governed by the helm. DEiFT-aAin, 

a sail used under water, veered out right 
ahead by sheets, as other sails are. It serves 
to keep the ship’s head light npon the sea 
in a storm, and to hinder her driving too 

fast In a current. A boat Is also said to 

drifl, or to go when It floats on the 

u star without any one to row or steer it 

DRILL {drilleth to turn In a circle : O'er.), 
in Mechanics, a small instrument for mak- 
ing such holes as punches will not con 
\eniently produce. Drills are of various 
sizes, and are used by smiths, turners, and 

machinists. A dog-like baboon, the Cy- 

nocephalus leucophcBUS of naturalists It is ! 
a native of Guinea. To Drill, In a mili- 

tary sense, is to teach and train recruits to 
their duty by frequent exercise — Drill- 
ing, in Husbandry, a mode of putting seed 
into the ground by a machine called a drill 
plffuffhf which makes channels In the ground 
and lets the seed Into them, so that It 
conies up in rows, in which the plants are 
at leguitr distances from each other, 

DROM'EDARY (dromedaniM : Lot. ; from 
dramas : Or.) [See Camhl.] 

DRONE, the male of the honey-bee. It is 
larger than the working bee.^but less than 
the queen bee. The drones make no honey ; 
and, after living a few weeks, they are 
killed or driven from the hive. 

DROP (prop/en . Oerm.), a small portion 
of any fluid In a spherical form ; as, a drop 
of water, a drop of laudanum, &o In Phar- 
macy, 60 drops are equal to the quantity 
filling a teaspoon. — The part of a gallows 
which sustains a criminal before he Is 
executed, and which suddenly drops after 

the rope Is attached to his neck. To drop j 

astern. In seamen’s langruage, Is to slacken ' 
the velocity of avessel to let another pass her. 

DROP'ST {hydrops: Lai.; from hudOr, 
water : Or.), In Medicine, an unnatural col- 
lection of watery humour, either through- 
out the whole body or in some part of it ; 
ab the cavity of the abdomen. It occurs 
most frequently in persons who are debili- 
tated by disease. The dropsy takes diffe- 
rent names, according to the part affected : 
as. Ascites, or dropsy of the abdomen ; Hy- 
drocephalus, dropsy of the brain or water In 
the headijbc. 

DROSisaA {droseros ; Or.), in Botany, a 
genus of herbaceous bog plants, nat. ord. 


Droseracecs. They are of small size, and are 
found In various parts of the world, two 
species being natives of Britain. The leaves 
are furnished with glandulou^ hairs, which 
discharge a viscid juice. A drop of this is 
to be seen at the end of each hair during 
the hottest day The hairs are irritable, 
and contract when touched. 

DROSOM'ETER (drosos, dew ; and metron, 
a measure: Or), an Instrument for ascer- 
taining the quantity of dew which falls. It 
consists of a balance, one end of which is 
furnished with a plate to receive the dew, 
the other containing a weight protected 
from It. 

DROWN'ING (druncniav, to drown : Sax.). 
Death by drowning ensues fiom respiration 
havingbeen stopped, and not from any water 
having got Into the lungs, this being pre- 
vented by the glottis. If a man, unable to 
swim, falls into the water, he instinctive!/ 
makes every exertion to escape from it ; for 
a time he btruggles, but at last becomes ex- 
hausted, and sinks Ills agitation leads him 
to neglect obvious means of safety. The 
body, when the lungs are properly filled with 
air. Is of less specific gravity than the water ; 
and would. If the lungs were not exhausted 
by his struggles, easily float. Hence, If ho 
were to lie quietly on his back, his mouth 
! would be above water. The directions 
given by the London Humane Society for 
the treatment of persons In a state of 
suspended animation ought to be kept in 
every house, and k flown by every Indi- 
vidual ; and In all cases medical assistance 
should be Immediately sent for. In tlie 
meantime, B\«)ld all rough usage, and at 
tend to the following cautions never hold 
the body up by the feet, nor roll It on 
casks ; nor rub It with salts or spirits , nor 
Inject tobacco-smoke or Infusion of tobact o , 
but convey It carefully, with the head and 
shoulders suppoited In a raised position, to 
the nearest house, strip it and rul> it dry; 
then wrap it In hot blankets, and place It 
in a warm bed. In a warm chamber, put 
bladders or bottles <»£ hot water, or heated 
bricks, to the pit of the stomach and the 
soles of the feet, and foment th.. body with 
hot flannels ; but If possible immerse it in a 
warm batb, as hot as the liand c.in bear 
without pain, as this Is preferable to the 
other means of restoring warmth. Do not, 
however, suspend the use of the other 
means at the same time. These observa- 
tions are recommended ln<he absence of a 
medical practitioner The treatment re 
commended by the society Is to be perse- 
vered in three or four hours ; for It Ista very 
erroneous opinion, that persons are irre- 
coverable because life does not soon make 
its appearance : though it must be con- 
fessed that, after an immersion of four or 
five minutes, the ch inces of recovery are 
very remote. 

DRUG {dreg: Sax.), a general name for 
substances used in medicine, sold and fre- 
quently compounded by the druggists. It 

Is also applied to dyeing materials. la 

Commerce, any article lying on hand, or 
become unsaleable, is called a drug. 

DRUG'GBT (same dsriv , because light, M 
if dried up), a coarse woollen fabric, uscii 
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for covering carpets, and soraetimeB as an 
article of clothing by females of the poorer 
claasea • 

DpU'IDS (firttides • Lot.), the priests of 
Che ancient Britons and Gauls Osesar is 
the first writer who tells us of the Druids 
They presided over religious observances 
and sacrtflces, taught youth, decided con- 
troversies, chose a president by election, 
held a great meeting once a year, made 
great osier Images, In which human beings 
were hjirned as sacriflcps, had traditions 
about astronomy, the power of the gods, and 
the nature of things The younger Pliny 
added to this Information that the mistle- 
toe was a sacred plant with them, and that, 
clad In white robes, they cut It with a golden 
sickle, performing certain ceremonies The 
oak was their sacred tree, and they lived 
amongst groves of it. Hence he derives 
Druid from drus, the Greek for an oak 
Tacitus, In a famous passage, has described 
the invasion of Anglesea by Suetonius, 
when the Roman soldiers were met by 
Druids, who, with hands extended upwards, 
uttered awful prayers, and called down the 
vengeance of the gods When the Island 
was conquered, the sacred groves were hewn 
down The connection of the Druids with 
altars and circles of stones, like Stonehenge, 
rests on nothing historical, for no ancient 
book contains anything to bring the two 
together. Notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of volumes written about the Druids, 
very little Is known about them beyond 
what Is mentioned above, and In this age of 
I investigation there are some who think 
I that the whole subject is mythical, so oh 
seure and indefinite Is the Information 
I transmitted to us. 

! DRUM (trummel • Oervt ), a mllltar> musi- 
cal Instrument In the form of a cylinder, 

I hollow within and covered at the ends 
I with vellum, which Is stretched or slack 
ened at pleasure by means of small cords 
and sliding knots. It is beat upon with 
I sticks Drums are sometimes made of 
brass, but commonly of wood. Kettle- 
drums ar% hollow hemispheres, and are 
used In pairs , one of them being 
tuned to the key note, and the other to 
the fifth of the key. There are several 
beats of the drum, as the Chamade, Reveille^ 

Retreat, &c. Dbum, In Architecture, the 

upper part of a cupola, usually below the 
dome; also thg base of the Corinthian 

capital. Dbuk of thb Eab, the hollow 

part of the ear, behind the membrane of 
the tympanum, which latter Is a tense 
membftine closing the external passage 
of the ear, and receiving the vibrations 
of the air 

DRUM'AfOND’S LIGHT, the name given 
j to the light produced by directing a stream 
of oxygen gas, passing through the flame of 
alcohol, upon a small ball of quick lime. It 
derives Its name from Its Inventor. 

DRUPE (drupa, an over ripe olive : Lot), 
. In Botany, a succulent fruit, such as the 
i^^erry, plum, apricot, and date. T^e hard 
mtdoearp, forming the stone, and contain- 
ing a single seed or kernel, la aurroondcd bv 
the mesocarp, which Is usually pulpy, but In 
the almond Is of a rough texture. The 


ejncarp forms the skin of the fruit. Drit- 
pauom is an epithet applied to plants bear* 
ing drupes 

DRUSE, In Mining, a cavity In n rocx, 
having Its Interior surface studded with 
crystals or filled with water. 

DRY'ADS (Druas, from drug, an oak : 
Or), In the Heathen Mythology, deities or 
njmphs, which the ancients believed to 
Inhabit groves and woods They dllfcred 
from tbe Hamadryads, these latter being 
attached to some particular tree with 
which they were born, and with which they 
died ; whereas the Dryads were goddesses 
of trees and woods In general 

DRY-ROT, a minute fungus which grows 
In timber, decoroposes Its fibres, and pio- 
duces rapid decay. Dry-rot is so called b> 
architects In contradistinction only to the 
more usual circumstances of decay to which 
wood Is liable Many methods have been 
proposed for rendering wood, and the va 
rious substances consisting of woody fibre. 
Incapable of l)elng affected by dry-rot 
the most effectual Is the saturating them 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate 

DU'AL {dualis, that contains two . Lat ), 
a name given by Grammarians to a parti 
cular form of the nouns, to Indicate that 
two of the things designated are referred 
to, the plural form referring to more than 
two The Greek language has a dual number 

DU'ALISM (same deny), the plillosophl 
(al exposition of the nature of things bj 
the adoption of two dissimilar primitive 
principles, not derived from ear li other It 
Is the most striking feature in all the early 
Greek cosmogonies, and that which chief! v 
distinguishes them from the Oriental 
Among the ancients, tlm most eminent of 
those who maintained It were the Pitha 
goreans, and, among the moderns the 
followers of Descartes Those holding 
raattetiaud spirit as distinct, in opposition 
to the materialists, are. In some seiisi , 

dualists In Theology, the Manic hje/in 

doctilne of two principles, the yood and the 
evil Also, the high OalrlnistU, which holds 
that all mankind are divided, by the arbl 
trary dccice of Ood, into two clause's, the 
elect and reprobate 

DUO* AT {dneato Ital — because coined b\ 
dukes), a gold coin, coined In Austria, Den 
mark, Hamburg, Hanover, Prussia, Russia, 
and Sweden The values differ In the dif 
ferent states, ranging from 7« 6ct to 98 "lei. 

DU'OBS TE'OUM (bring with thee Lat ), 
In Law, a clause in a subpcBiia, eonimandliig 
a person to bring with him to the trial 
of an action, books and papers which the 
party who Issues the subpesna may think 
material to his purpose 

DUOK'WBBD or DUOK’S'-MEAT, the 
popular name of some plants growing In 
ditches and stagnant waters, and serving as 
food for ducks and geese. There are four 
species Indigenous to Britain. They belong 
to the genus Lemna, nat. ord. PtsUacem. 

DUerr (ductus, a leading : LaL), In Modl- 
clne, any vessel or tube In the animal body 
by which the blood, chyle, lymph, &c., are 
carried from one part to another. Also, the 
vesse Is of plants in which the sap Is con* 
veyed. 
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<jf bolug ever. It mrlses from Injury to the Hn- 
nerve*, or from or local do 

rmwers them capable of extended bility. The loss of hearlnB. thongh ft haD> 

speedlAag once been 

nr dactiUty do- attained, does not produce dumbness. Even 

Lvi-i ***“' f**® *’*•• tonfidie does not altogether 

^rature. Metals which, like sine, are very Incapacitate from speaking. Great atteii* 
ductile at one temperature, may be quite tlon has been bestowed latterly on methods 
<»ntrary at another. The ductility of of Instructing the dumb in the various 
I gold Is very g^reat : it may be reduced to a arts and sciences, and even In languages, 
leaf only the 382,000th of an inch iu thick- with grreat success ; and such persons are 
ness, and a particle of gold not exceeding now able not only to converse with facility 
1 tbe 500,000th of a grain in weight can be by signs, but to devote themselves, as an 
j made distinctly visible to the naked eye. amusement or means of support, to litera- 
By drawing a compound wire, consisting of ture and science. 

platinum covered externally with silver. DUNES Mnp./Soat), low hills of movable 
and afterwards dlssolviag off the sliver, sand, very common In diflorent parts of 
Dr. Wollaston obtained a platinum wire Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent 

only the 30,000th of an Inch in diameter. Fine sand, blown from the sea, accumu 

When the diameter was only Uie 18,000th lates when It meets with rocks, stumps of 
of an inch, it supported a weight of a grain trees, or other obstacles. These hillocks, 
and one-third. by the continual action of the same cause, 

DD'BL [dtuilum, a contest between two : aie urged on, and their Inroads often pro- 
^jdt), originally a combat between two duce the most destructive effecta One de- 
persons, authorized by the law, for the dis- partrnent of France, tlie Landes, has been 
covery of the truth, but now a premeditated neai ly overwhelmed by them. During vlo- 
battle between two persons on some private lent hurricanes, their progress Is so rapid, 
quarrel. In which, If death ensue, both the that they almost Instantaneously cover en- 
princlpal and the seconds are guilty of tire villages. Acids, and gardens. The best 
murder. barriers against them are such trees and 

I DUEN'NA, the chief lady-ln-waltlng to shrubs as are known to thrive In a barren 
the Queen of Spain. Also, an elderly wo- soli : these both Ax them and prevent any 
! man, holding a middle rank between a further encroachment of the sand, 
j governess and a companion, appointed to DUN'NAGE, any loose or light material, 

I take charge of the younger ladies in Span- such as wool, used as a bed in the stowage 
Ish families. of heavy articles. 

1 DUET, or DUETTO {Ital.; from duo, DUODE'CIMALS(rfiM><fect?)mfi,tl)etweIfth: 
j two: Lot,), In Music, a song or piece for Lat.), In Arithmetic, numbers proceeding 
two performers. from multiplications by twelve. In the same 

1 DU'GONG, a cetaceous mammal, allied to way as decimals proceed from multlplica- 

I the Manatee, and living In the Indian ocean, tions by ten. Also, a rule In Arithmetic, 

where It feeds on searweed. It is the Halt- by which the contents of any surface or 
I core dugong of naturalists. . solid are found, by multiplying together 

DUKE {dux, a leader : Lot.), a sovereign Its linear dimensions, expressed In feet, 
prince In Qennany, and the highest title of inches, and lines. It is much used b\ anl 
honour In England His consort Is called a nc(rs, and is called likewise croaa-muUt- 
dMhesa. In England, among the Saxons, phration. 

thecommandersof armies, <tc., were called DUODP/CIMO (duodecim, twelve: Zaf,), 

1 dukes (ducea), without any addition, till abbreviated to 12ww, having or consisting 
Edward III. made his son, the Black Prince, of twelve leaves to a sheet ; Wr a book in 
i duke of Cornwall, after whom other dukes wliich a sheet is folded six times, so as to 
were made In the same manner, the title have twenty-four pages, 
descending to their posterity. Duke, at DUODE'NUM (dnode7«,twelveeach : Zaf.), 
i present, la a mere title of dignity, without In Anatomy, the Arst of the small intea 
giving any domain, terrltorj, or jurisdic- tines in vertebrate animals, where the bile 
tlon over the place from whence It Is taken, and the pancreatic juice are mixed with 
DULOAMA'RA (dulcia, sweet; and amo- chyme. It received thls^name fnim the 
rus, bitter: Lat ), the common woody nightr older anatomists, on account of their hav 
ahade, [Ree Bittbu-swkkt.] Ing remarked it to be, in some animals, of 

DUL'CIMER {dulcis, sweet : Lot.), a mu- a length equal to about the breiKlth of 
slcal Instrument, used by the Jews, but the twelve jfingera : but this measure Is generally 
nature of which is not known. Also, in inapplicable. 

more modem times, an Instrument played DU'PION {doppio, double : Jtal.), a double 
by striking brass wires with small sticks. cocoon, formed by two or more sllk- 
DULOC'RAOY {doulokrotia : tromdouloa, worms, 
a slave; and fcrofo*, power: Or.), a govern- DU'FLB (duplua, double: Lot.), among 
ment In which slaves and the lowest order mathematicians, an epithet applied to a 
of the people have the power. ratio where the antecedent tenn Is double 

DULSE, the common name of an edible the consequent ; thus, the ratio of 8 to 4 

sea- weed, the Ehodymenia palmata of botar Is a duple ratio. Sdbduflb Ratio is 

tilsts. ]U8t the reverse of the former, or as 1 to 3. 

DUMB'NESS (stwmm, dumb : Oerm.). The Such Is 4 to 8, or 6 to 12. 
most general cause of this Is the want DU'PLTCATB {dupitco, I double : Lot.), n 
of the sense of bearing. Sometimes, how- copy or transcript. — DoimjIcatk Pkopobt 
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TiOK, or Ratio, 1b the proportion of the 
square of one number to the square of au- 
other. 

DUTLIO.y’TJRB (same derio.\ In Ana- 
tomy, the fora of a membrane of a vessel. 

DU'RA MATER (the hard mother ; Lat.\ 
In Anatomy, the membrane between the 
bones of the skull and the brain, and also 
dividing the latter Into parts. The mem- 
branes of the brain were called matrea, or 
mothers, by the older anatomists, because 
they supposed the other membranes to be 
derived from them. 

DURaNTB {Lot.), In Law, during: as 
durante bene placUo, during pleasure ; du- 
rante minore cetate, during minority; dvr 
rante vitd, during life. 

DUR'BAR {Ind.), a court held by the 
governor-general, or by the native princes 
of India, on some state occasitin. 

DURES5S' (durities, harshness: LaD, In 
Law, restraint or compulsion ; as where 
a i)erson Is wrongfully Imprisoned, or de- 
prived of his liberty contrary to law ; or Is 
threatened to be killed, wounded, or beaten, 
till he executes a deed or signs a writing 
Intended to bind him. Any bond, deed, 
or other obligation, obtained under du- 
ress, will be void In law ; and In an action 
brought on the execution of any such deed, 
the party may plead that It was obtained 
fjy duress# 

DUTCH LIQ'UID (or chloride of hydro- 
carbon), a name for the mixture of chlorine 
and olefiant gas, wMch combine In equal 
measures even In the dark. It la a heavy 
oily liquid, with a sweetish taste. 

DUT'Y (dfl, owed : Fr.), in Commerce, any 
tax or Impost ; a sum of money required by 
government to bo paid on the Importation, 
exportation, or consumption of goods. 

DDUM'VIRI {duo, two; and viri, men: 
Lat), In Roman Antiquity, a general appel- 
lation given to magistrates, commissioners, 
and officers, where two were joined toge- 
ther in the same function. The office, dig- 
nity, or government of two men thus 

associated, was called a duumvirate. The 

Ihmmviri capitales were the judges in cri- 
minal cauB|^. From their sentence It was 
lawful to appeal to the people, who alone 
had the power of condemning a citizen to 
death. The Duumviri juri dicundo were the 
highest magistrates In municipal towns. 
The Duumviri perduellionia W'ere appointed 
to try those accused of perducllio, or trea- 
son. The Duun\piri municipalea were two 
magistrates In some cities of the empire, 
answering to the consuls at Rome; they 
were q^osen out of the body of the deca- 
rionee; their office usually lasted five years, 
upon v^ich account they were frequently 
termed quinguennales magietratue. The 
Duumviri navaleavfcre the commissaries of 
the fleet : the duty of their office consisted 
in issuing orders for the fitting of ships, 
and giving their commissions to the marine 
officers, The Duumviri eacri were ap- 
pointed for the purpose of building a temple 
when it was determined to erect one. The 
Duumviri eaerorum had the charge of the 
Sibylline books, afterwards committed to 
the Decem/oiri. The Duumviri viia extra 
wrbem purgandia were officers who bad 


charge of the streets outside the gates of 
Rome, &c. 

DWARF (dweoph: Sax.), In general, an 
appellation given to things greatly Inferior 
In size to that which Is usual in their seve- 
ral kinds: thus, there are dwarfs of the 
human species, dwarf trees, &c. The Ro- 
mans w'ere so passionately fond of dwarfs, 
that they often used artificial methods to 
prevent the growth of boys designed for 
dwarfs, by enclosing them in boxes, or by 
the use of tight bandages. 

DW ARP'ING TREES. * The art of dwarf- 
ing trees’ (says Mr. Fortune), ‘as commonly 
practised both In China and Japan, Is, In 
reality, very simple. It Is based upon one 
of the commonest principles of vegetable 
physiology. Anything which has a ten- 
dency to check or retard the flow of the sap 
in trees also prevents, to a certain extent, 
the formation of wood and leaves. Tills 
may be done by grraftlng, by confining the 
roots in a small space, by withholding 
water, by binding the branches, and In a 
hundred other ways, which all proceed upon 
the same principle. Stunted varieties are 
generally chosen, particularly If they have 
the side branches opposite or regular, for 
much dependvS upon this ; a one-sided dwarf 
tree Isof no value In the eyesof the Chinese 
or Japanese. The main stem Is thus In most 
cases twisted In a zigzag form, which pro- 
cess checks the flow of the sap and at the 
same time encourages the production of 
side branches at those parts of the stem 
where they are most desired. The pots In 
which they are planted are narrow and 
shallow, so that they hold but a small quan- 
tity of soil compared with the wants of the 
plants, and no more watei is given than Is 
actually necessary to keep them alive. 
When new branches are In the act of for- 
mation they are tied down and twisted In 
various ways ; the points of the leaders and 
strong growing ones are generally nipped 
olf, and every means are taken to discourage 
the production of young shoots possessing 
any degree of vigour. Nature generally 
struggles against this treatment fora while, 
until her powers seem to be in a great raea- 
.sure exhausted, when she quietly yields to 
the power of Art. When plants from any 
cause become stunted or unhealthy, they 
almost invariably produce flowers and fruit. 
A bamboo, a fir, and a plum-tree, the last In 
full blossom, have been seen growing and 
thriving In a box only one Inch square by 
three Inches high.* 

DY'EING [deagan, to colour : Sax.), the 
art of giving a lasting colour to silks, 
cloths, and other substances, by which 
their beauty is much Improved, and their 
value enhanced. Dyeing, properly so called. 
Is a chemical process ; and. In order that 
it may succeed. It Is necessary that the 
colouring matters should be dissolved In 
some fluid, and that their attraction to 
that fluid should bo less than to the stuff. 
It is essential In dyeing to ascertain the 
affinities of the colouring substance : first, 
to the solvents ; secondly, to those sub- 
stances which modify Its colour. Increase 
Its brilliancy, and strengthen Its union 
with the stuff; thirdly, to the differem 
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agentB which may chancre the colour, and | dorns, having had Its coirDiienrenient In llie 
principally to air and light In dyeing, the researches of Galileo : l)ef()re his time, the 
term mordant Is applied to those matters forces which act on bodies were examined 
which serve ns intermedia between the only in the cases in which etiulllbrium if 
colouring particles and the stuff to be dyed, produced. 

I either for the purpose of facilitating or of DYNAMOM'ETER Ulnnamis, force; and 
modifying their combination: by their wietron, a measure : fyr ), an Instrument for 
means, also, colours are varied, brightened, measuring and recording the energy ei- 

I and render^ more durable. The principal erted l)y an effort 
substances employed as mordants are alu- DY'NASTY {dvnasteta, from dnna^tes, a 
minous salts, lime, metallic oxides, some chieftain : Or.), a race or series of princes 
astringent principles, and animal matters, who have reigned successively in any king- 
Bomotimes the mordant Is printed on the dom ; as the dynasties of Egypt and Persia, 
cloth, and then, the whole cloth being DYS'ORASY (dnskrasta: from diis, dim- 
dipped In the colouring matter and washed, cult ; and krasis, a blending : Or.), in Medl- 
the colour will be removed, except where i cine, an ill habit or vitiated state of the 
the mordant has been placed. Bumetlmcs humours. 

the mordant is Intended to resist the co- DYS'ENTERY idusenteria : from das, 
lour. In which case the colour will bo re- difficult ; and enteron, an Intestine: Chr.), In 
moved In the washing wherever the inor- Medicine, a disease In which blood, mucus, 
dant has touched, and there will be awhite and other morbid matter, are evacuated, 
pattern on a coloured ground. Sonietlmes accompanied with griping of the bowels, &c. 
the mordant and pattern are printed on to- DYS'ODILE {dasHdis, stinking : Or), s 
gether, and rendered permanent by expos- species of coal of a greenish or yellowish 
ing the goods to steam. Sometimes the ' grey colour. In masses composed of thin 
substance put on by the block destroys the layers. Its odour when burning Is very 
colour after the cloth has been dyed uni- fcetld. 

formly throughout. The three simple co- 1 DYS'OREXY (das, bad ; and orevis, a 
lours used in dyeing are red, yellow, and j earning after anything: G'r.), In Medicine, 
blue; all other colours are compounded of a bad or depraved appetite, 
these. The ancient Egyptians practised DYSPEP'81 A, or DYSPBP'SY (rfas, liad ; 
the art of dyeing with some degree of sci- and digestion: Or.), in Medicine, 

ontlflc iireclslon ; but the Tyrians were difficulty of digestion. Hence those who 
those who made It the staple of their com- are afflicted with indigestion are termed 
merce; and there is little doubt that purple, dyspeptic persons. The dlsorderofthe 
the symbol of royal and sacerdotal dignity, digestive function Is the most frequent 
was a colour dlscfivered In Tyre, and instru- and prevailing of the ailments that afflict 
mental in raising that city to opulence and man In the civilized state; all classes and 
grandeur. The moderns have obtained from all ages suffor from Its attacks. Tliesymis 
tlie New World several dye-drugs unknown toms of dyspepsia are very different in dif 
to the ancients, such as cochineal, Brazil ferent circumstances. The epicure loses 
wood, logwood, annotto, &c. ; but the vast )iig relish for the most refined dishes: be 
superiority of our dyes over those of for- comes bloated, heavy, and probably apo 
mer times must be ascribed principally to plectic. The fashionable lady suffers from 
the employment of pure alum and solution beadaobes, flatulence, occasional giddiness, 
of tin as mordants— substances which give and dimness of sight; shebecomeslndolent, 
to our common dye-stuffs remarkable depth, whimsical, and full of fancies ; or, as the old 
durability, and lustre. One of the moat Ini- idiysicians would say, she has the vapour'^. 
portant Iraprovcinents In the art of dyeing The studious man finds his mind blunted, 
Is the recent discovery of the lieautlful loses his appetite or does enjoy hi-* 
aniline colours obtained from coal tar, meals; sleeps badly, dreams much, and be- 
DYNAM'BTBR {dunamU, force ; and me- comes capricious and dissatisfied with hlm- 
tron, a measure : Or.), an Instrument for self and everybody else : he Is a hypochon- 
determlnlng the magnifying power of tele- dnac. The humbler classes driuk gin or 
scopes. rum for a stimulant, which soon bec/oraes n 

DYNAMTCS (dunamikos, powerful: Or.), necessity ; and as its effect diminishes, the 
the doctrine of power; but, as this Is known dose Is increased, until at iast they become 
to us only by Its effects, that Is, by the mo- tipplers, or perhaps confirmed drunkards 
tlon it produces on the body upon which It The nature of the case must, in a great 
acts, and It Is measured by that motion, degree, suggest the remedy. It Is^one ol 
dynamics may be defined to be ‘ the science the most painful diseases ; but, with a 
which treats of the motion of bodies.’ It little energy and perseverance, it is almost 
Is often restricted to the motion of those certain to be removed. When the man 
which are at liberty to obey the Impulse advanced In years does not find the ener- 
communlcated to them ; In which case, the getic appetite of his youth, when the stu- 
motlon of a stone faHing freely to the dioas man does not possess the appetite 
ground, or of a heavenly body moving In derived from active employment, each 
its orbit, would belong to dynamice; but merely discovers what nature herself points 
the motion of a body moving along an In- out — that he does not require so large a 
dined plane, to mechanics. Dynamics, how- supply of food as he might In other ciroum' 
ever, and statics, are often, and not Incor- stances ; and if, by provocatives, he forces 
rectly, considered 08 branches of the general himself to eat what nature tells him he Is 
■dCTice of madhinies. A knowledge of the unable to digest, he must take the con- 
principles of dynamics Is due to the mo- sequences. Some kinds of food are natn* 
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rally hard to be dlsrested : some kinds are 
indigestible In certain oiroumstancep, and 
by certain canstltutlons ; but In the groat 
majority of cases the evil arises, not bo 
much from the quality as the mumtdy of 
what is taken. As to the use of bitters, or 
those other means of improving a weak 
stomach, their effect is but temporary ; In 
most cases, the remedy will ultimately lose 
Its effect, and In many It will produce evils 
as bad as, or u orso than, those It Is Intended 
to remove. Abstinence Is the great cure 
for dyspepsia; moderation and healthful 
exercise are Its preventives. 

DYSPHA'GIA (dtM, difficult ; and phago. 


I eat: 6r.), in Medicine, a difficulty of 
swallowing, which arises from paralysis, 
enlarged tonsils, &c. 

DYSTHONT (due, difficult; and phline, a 
voice: Gr), In Medicine, a difficulty of 
speaking, occasioned by imperfection In 
the organs of speech. 

DYSPNCB'A (dus, difficult ; and pneo, 1 
breathe: Or.), in Medicine, a difficulty of 
breathing. 

DYS'URT (dttsourla : from dus, difficult ; 
and ouron, urine: Cfr.), In Medicine, dtffl' 
culty of voiding the urine, attended with 
pain and a sensation of heat. 


E, the fifth letter in the Hebrew alphabet, 
and languages derived from It, is the second 
vowel, and has different pronunciations 
in most langruages. The French have their 
e open, fi masculine, and e feminine or mute. 
In English the letter has two sounds : long, 
as In h-ere, mere, me ; and short, ns In wet, 
kept, &c. Asa final letter It Is generally 
quiescent ; but It serves to lengthen the 
sound of the imecedlng vowel, as In mane, 
cane, thine, which without the final e would 
be pronounced man, can, thin. In many 
other words the final e Is silent, as In i co- 
niine, definite, &c. In sea charts, E. staiidh 
for east : thus, E. by N. A’cwf by North ; E 
by S. East by South. As an abbreviation, it 
is put for engineers, as It E. Royal Engineers ; 
for empire, as H R E. Holy Roman Empiie ; 
tor eminence and exetUenev, as H B. His 
Eminence (a title of cardinals), or Jl is Ex- 
cellency, a title given to governors of colo- 
nies and to ambassadors ; for exempli, as 
e g. exempli gratia (for instance), &c In 
Music, it Is the third note or degree of the 
diatonic sf^Ie, corresponding with mi of 
the French and Italians. As a numeral, E 
stands foi 250 . 

E'AGLE {aigle: Fr), the name of sevctal 
rapacious birds of tbc farallyFaZcmwdce. The 
largest Is the imptnal eagle {Thra^octus 
Itarpyia), a native of Mexico, which measures 
t iireefeet and a hklf from the tip of the bill to 
the end of the tail ; and the next, the golden 
oftlgle {Aqvila chrysaCtos), the laigest of the 
Kuropftin kinds, and a native of Britain, its 
length being three feet three Inches. Most 
of the species are nohle birds. The talons 
and bill of the eagle are strong and terrible ; 
its vision Is keen, and it can distinguish 
objects at a great distance. It lives to a 
great ago. Among the ancUmts, the eagle 
was held sacred to Jupiter: it was placed 
on his sceptre, as the carrier of the light- 
ning, and thus became expressive of supe- 
rior dominion. In this sense it is used as 
the symbol of nations, princes, and armies. 
The eag^p was first used as a military stan- 
dard by cbe Persians. Among the Romans, 

• It was either of gold, silver, or bronze, 
borne singly on the point of a staff ; but 


E 


from the time of Constantine, when the em- 
pire became divided Into the eastern and 
western. It was represented with two heads. 
During the sway of Napoleon, the French 
took for their standard an eagle with folded 

wings. Eaglk, in Heraldry, one of the 

most nohle bearings, and which, according 
to the learned In that science, ought to be 
given to none but siicli as greatly excel In 
courage and magnanimity. It is assumed 
iiy sovereigns as the badge of empire. The 
eagle of Russia Is or, with two heads dis- 
played sable, each ducally crowned of the 
field ; the whole Imperially crowned, beaked, 
and meinliered, gules. The eagle of Austria 
Is also displayed, with two heads ; the Prus- 
sian eagle has but one. Tire Americans 
have selected the bald eagle of their conti- 
nent, a selection ma<io bj Benjamin Frank- 
lin. ff'he eagle Is also the badge of several 
orders, as the Black Eagle and the Red 
Eagle of PrusHia, the White Eagle of Poland, 

&c Eagle, a gold coin of the United 

States, \ alue 2L 3s. lod. sterling, 
i E'AGLE STONE, a term applied by the old 
pharmaceutists to globular clay ironstone. 
The specimens vary in size from a w'alnut 
to a man’s head, are of a spherical or oval 
sliapc, have a rough surface, and are essen- 
tially composed of concentric layers. In the 
centre Is generally a kernel or nucleus, 
sometimes movable, and always differing 
from the exterior In colour and density. The 
ancients gave them the name of eagle- 
stones, from an Idea that the eagle carried 
them to her nest to facilitate the laying of 
her eggs. 

E'AGLET, a diminutive of eagle, properly 

signifying a young eagle. In Heraldry, 

when tlicie .^re several eagles on the same 
escutcheon, they are termed eaglets. 

E'AGLE- WOOD. [See ALOBS-WOOD.] 

EAR {eare : Sax.), the organ of hearing, 
consisting externally of a cartilaginous 
body, the concha, attached to each side of 
the head. This collects the undulatlooa of 
the air constituting sound, and conveys 
them to the external auditory passage, at 
the bottom of which a memlurattOtts par- 
tition, the tympanum, stretches across a 
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cavity containing four little bones, named the universe; but, according to that of 
maUsus, incus, staoM, and oa orbieuXare, Copernicus, it moves from west to east. 
These are articulated together A bony par- so as to occasion the successlcm of day and 
tltlon, perforated by two small holes, one night, and also annually round the sun, so 
covered by a membrane, and the other as to cause the different seasons. By some 
closed by the stapes, separates the tympanic of the ancients Its form was supposed to be 
cavity from the internal ear or labyrinth, a like that of an oblong cylinder ; by others, 
cavity In the temporal bone. The labyrinth like that of a drum ; and by others It was 
Is chletly composed of the three semicircular supposed to be a plane surface. Succeeding 
canals; and the cochlea, an organ resem- ages have, however, demonstrated It to be 
bitng In shape the spiral shell of a snail. A nearly spherical ; and among other reasons 
limpid fluid fills these parts, and the nerves for this theory are the following ; 1. All 

of hearing are suspended In It Eau, In the appearances of the heavens, both on 

Music, that Internal sense by which wo per- land and at sea, are the same as they would 
ceive and judge of harmony, and distfn- be if the earth wei e a globe. 2 In eclipses 

gulsh musical sounds. Ear, among gar- of the moon, which are claused by the sha- 

deners, a name given to the cotyledonous dow of the earth falling upon the moon, 
leaves which first appear from the seed, and this shadoAv is always circular, and a body 
usually differ In form from the subsequent can be no other than a globe which, in all 
perfect leaves. situations, casts a circular shadow. 8 Seve 

EAH'INGI, in seamen’s language, a small ral navigators have sailed quite round the 
roi)e employed to fasten the upper corner globe, steering their course directly south | 
of a sail to Its yard, &c and west till they came to the Magellanic | 

EAll'-MARK originally signified a cut in sea, and from thence to the north and west, 
the ear by which a sheep could be recog- till they returned to their port from the 
ni/cd, but it has been extended to a mark east ; and all the phenoincna which should 
on any object by which it may be idoutifled natuially arise from the earth's rotundity 
EARL (eort: tSoic.), a British title of no- happened to them. It Is true, the surface 
bill ty, between a marquis and a viscount; of the earth Is not an exact geometrical 
now the third degree of rank. William the globe ; but then the Inequalities are so in- | 
Conqueror first made this title hereditary, considerable that the highest mountain 
giving it in fee to his nobles, and allotting bears no greater proportion to the bulk of 
them for the support of tlioir state the third I the earth thanagrain pf dust doesto a corn- 
penny out of the sheriff’s court, from all mon globe. The figure of the earth was 
pleas of the sJilre whence they had their ' believed by mathematicians and geogra- 
title. At present the title is accompanied pliers to be perfectly spherical, excepting , 
by no territory, or private or judicial rights, the small inequalities in its surface, of I 
but confers noldllty, and an hereditary seat mountains and valleys, until Sir Isaac New- I 
m the House of Lords. In official instru- ton and Huygens demonstrated from the 
ments, earls are 8t)led by the sovereign Uws of hydrostatics, and the revolution of 
* trusty and well-beloved cousins,’ an appel- the earth about its axis, that its figure is not 
I latlon as ancient as the reign of Henry IV . a true sphere, but an oblate spheroid flat- 
I For some time after the Norman conquest timed towards the poles Various moasure- 
they were called counts, and their i v es to ments have since put this bejmnd all dou]>t. 
the present day are stj led coHuteises. The There are abundant proofs that the earth, 
earl’s coronet lias no flowers raised above since it has assumed its present form, has 
the circle, like that of a duke and a marquis, undergone many great revolutions. Shells 
but only points, and a pearl on encli of tbem and corals are found in the Interior of con- 
EARL MAR'SHAL OF ENGLAND, a tiiunts, and on the summits of Ihe hlglu"-t 
great officer who had anciently several mountains; which, therefore, must ha\e 
courts under his jurisdiction, and among Ik en at some period beneath the sea. The 
them the court of chivalry, or court of honour, remains of tropical animals and plants ate 
Under him is the herald’s office, or college found in high latitudes Mineral strata are 
of arms. He is an earl ez oificto. The first twisted, dislocated, and broken asunder. 
Karl Marshal on record was appointed in As to the structure of the crust of the 
llS.V Since 1488 it has been In the Howard globe, sec Gkologt. The eUrth’s equatorial 
family, and has been made hereditary in the diameter Is rather more than 7,926J English 
heirs male of the eighth Duke of Norfolk, miles; Its polar, rather more than 7,899 
whose descendant, the present duke, now miles; the polar compression Is, tbebefore, 
bolds ft. not quite 26J miles, and the proportion of 

EARN'EST, In Commercial law, money one diameter to the other is as 3t99 to 298. 
advanced by the buyer of goods, to bind the Its mean radius Is 3,9.584 miles ; Its clrcuin- 
seller to the performance of a verbal bargain, ference, 25,000; its supcrflcles, 108,944,200 
BARTH, In Astronomy and Geography, square miles ; and Its solidity, 263,930,000,000 
one of the primary planets, the terraqueous cubic miles. The mass of the earth, corn- 
globe which we Inhabit. In remote anti- pared with that of the sun, Isas 1 to 856,000; 
qulty, the earth was regarded as a flat, and Its mean density is to that of water as 
circular body, floating on the water ; but 5} to l. The interior ot the earth is almost 
the great distances which men were able to entirely unknown to us, as the depth to 
tiavel soon refuted this limited Idea as an which we have been able to penetrate is 
optical Illusion, and the spherical form of nothing In comparison with its diameter, 
the earth was consequently suspected. The earth has a triple motion. There is a df- 
According to the Ptolemaic system, it was umal motion round its own axis, from west 
supposed to be immovable in the centre of to east, In 24 hours, which occasions the per 
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I>etual succession of days and nights. The 
rime of the earth’s revolution on Its axis, 
called the ai^wU day, Is measured by the 
Interval between two transits of the same 
fixed star over the meridian of any place ; 
and astronomers have proved that this in- 
terval cannot have altered so much as three 
times the thousandth part of asecond during 
the last 2000 years. There Is an annxial mo- 
tion round the sun In a year, which produces 
the different seasons, and the len^benlng 
and shortening of daya This motion Is 
performed In an elliptical orbit, the excen- 
trlclfy of which, or the distance of the foci 
from the centre, Is 0‘0167fl parts of the 
mean distance of the earth from the sun— 
that is, of 95 millions of miles. The motion 
of the earth In Its orbit is not uniform, 
being most rapid at Its penhelion, and 
slowest at Its aphelwn. Its average velocity 
Is 68,040 miles an hour. The Inequality of 
the earth’s angular motion about the sun 
causes the apparent solar day, or the In- 
terval between the succ-esslve transits of the 
sun over the same meridian, to be unecjnal, 
and not to correspond with the length of the 
mean solar day. The third motion Is caused 
as follows. The equator of the earth Is In- 
clined to the idane of Its orbit, called the 
plane of the ecliptic, at an angle of 25^27’ 5Q": 
this inclination la termed the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and causes the phenomena of 
the seasons. Since the earth’s axis always 
preserves Its pnrallelfbin (that Is, points to 
the same star), the sun, at one season of 
the year, Is 23'^ 27' 56" to the north of thp 
equator, and at the opposite season thesarao 
distance to the south of It ; but the straight 
line formed by the intersection of the planes 
of the equator and ecliptic has a slow mo- 
tion westward, contrary to the order of the 
signs, and retreats attherate of 50 r'yearly, 
causing what is termed the precession of 
the equinoxes, or, more correctly, the retro- 
gression of the earth’s nodes, This Is due to 
tlie dlsturliiiig action of the sun and moon 
on the redundant matter at the equator of 
the earth, by which Its figure is rendered 
oblate; an# this precession, jointly with 
the nutation of the earth’s axis, causes a 
motion of Its poles about the poles of the 
ecliptic. Tlie sun appears to return to the 
equator before the completion of the side- 
real year, by the amount of time which tlie 
sun, or rather the earth, requires to pass 
over 601", that*1s, 20' 19 9". A complete 
tour of the ecliptic Is performed In 25,868 
j cars. The revolution of the seasons forms 
the equinoctial or tropical year. The dis- 
covery of the motion of the earth has be- 
come memorable in the history of the 
human mind, showing, as it does, a marked 
ability In man to resist the Impressions 
produced by appearances, and to believe 
the contrary of that which had been be- 
lieved and taught for many centuries. It 
was also a triumph over the assumption of 
an Infallible authority. Galileo was im- 
prisoned for holding the very doctrines 
now maintained universally by mankind; 
and he was obliged, under the threat of 
most terrible punishment, to recant, ns 
heretical, his teachings regarding a sj stem 
»f the world, the correctness of which is 
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now unquestionable. The Invention of the 
telescope, by means of which the rotation 
of Jupiter was soon observed, but still 
more Newton’s discovery of universal gra- 
vitation, and the nature of the celestial 
motions, led to the accurate knowledge re- 
garding the solar system at which we have 
arrived. 

BARTH-BAT'ING Is a habit which Indi- 
viduals amongst some savage peoples pos- 
sess, the morbid craving arising probably 
from the meagreness of their ordinary diet. 
Humboldt has described the habit as wit- 
nessed by him amongst the Otomacs of the 
Orinoco. On the upper parts of the Ama- 
zon It la by no means uncommon, not only 
amongst the Indians, but the negroes and 
whites. 

EABTH'-NUT, a name given to various 
subterranean vegetable products. It Is ap- I 
piled In England to the nut of the Bumum 
\jlexuo8um,Kn umbelliferous plant ; in China 
I and the western coast of Africa, to the pods 
of the Arachis hypogaa, a leguminous plant ; 
and. In other countries, to the small tubers 
of cyperaceous plants. 

CARTH'ENWARB, or Pottery. [See 
CHINA Ware ] 

BARTH'ING, In Agriculture and Garden- 
ing, the covering of shrubs and plants, as 
vines, celery, &c., with earth. 

BARTH 'QUAKES are waves of elastic 
compression travelling through a portion | 
of the crust of the globe, and originating 
In an Impulse In the interior. '’That im- 
pulse (says Mr. Mallet) may ho an explosive 
production or condensation of high pressure 
steam In heated ca\ Itles deep beneath the 
surface, or sudden increase or decrease of 
Its tension, or sudden fracture or fall, or 
forcing up or down or against each othi r of 
gi ( at rocky masses, or if in near propinquity 
to active volcanoes. It may he any of their 
throbs or throes, or explosive ejections, or 
theiecoll from these.’ The rate of move- 
ment of the wave thus generated varies i 
with the elasticity of the medium through ' 
which It Is propagated, the rate being Icks 
at sea-than on land, and less in loose strata 
than In compact rock. An eartliquake wav e 
has been found In some cases to travel at 
tlie rate of thlitymllesaralnute When the 
Impulse originates under the sea, a large 
volume of water Is forced upwards, and a 
wave Is propagated In all directions, which, { 
when It reaches a shore, rushes upon It with i 
violence, frequently causing great destriu*- 1 
tion. Very largo tracts of ground are somtv 
times shaken. At the fearful earthquake 
which destroyed a great part of Lisbon In 
1765, a portion of the earth’s surface four 
times larger than Europe was shaken. In 
the Andes the earth has sometimes con- 
tinued to tremble without interruption for 
many days together; and at other places 
there have been tremblings felt almost 
hourly for many successive months. Per- 
manent alterations of the level of large 
tractsof ground, both elevations anddepres- 
shms, have followed earthquakes. Noises 
very frequently but not always accompany 
earthquakes. The connection of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes has been often no- 
ticed, so much so that the latter have been 
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termed aaletj valves for tb© country In their 
uelsrbbonrhood. The Immediate cause of 
earthquakes Is still Involved In great ob- 
scurity, and various theories have been pro- 
posed to embrace all the phenomena dis- 
played. The destruction of life by earth- 
quakes has often been very large. Although 
there is a strong tendency on such occasions 
to exaggerate the loss of life, it may well be 
that In the course of a few thousand years 
some millions of human beings have been 
destroyed 

EARTHS {erde: Qer), In a popular sense, 
those 8t>lld bodies composing the mineral 
strata, which are Incombustible, colourless, 
not convertible Into metals by any ordi- 
nary methods of reduction, and, when 
reduced by scientific experiments, possess- 
ing genei^ly hut an evanescent metallic 
existence. But, to describe earths according 
to the rules of chemical science, we should 
say that they are tasteless, inodoious, unin- 
flammable substances, usuallj oeeun Ing In 
Intimate union with each other, with vari- 
ous acids, and with oxides of the unninon 
metals. Under those circumstances, thej 
constitute by far the greatest part of the 
strata, gravel, and soil, forming the moun- 
tains, plains, and valleys of our globe 
Their number Is ton. Five of them possess 
ieclded alkaline properties— etron- 
tia, hme {calcta), magnesia, and Itthia Five 
of them are termed earths proper— olMwiino, 
fflucfTia, vttna, zireoma, and thonna , these I 
do not change the infusion of cabbage or i 
tinctiire of litmus, do not readily neutrallre 
acjdltj, and are insoluble In water. The 
earths were regarded as simple bodies until 
the brilliant researches of Sir II Davy 
proved them to be compounds of oxygen 
with peculiar bases 

BAR'-TRUMPET, an Instrument used by 
persons partially deaf, to strengthen the 
sensation of sound, by collecting and con- 
ducting It through a funnel-shaped tube to 
the seat of the sense of hearing 

BAR' WIG, the common name of some 
orthopterous Insects, of which the Forjlcula 
auncularia Is the best known The English 
and French name, perce-orexlle, la founded 
on a popular error that these insects enter i 
the human car, and there commit serious i 
Injury. These insects are remarkable for I 
tlie forceps at the end of the abdomen, and ' 
for the singular structure of the wings, , 
which, although little used, are of largo sixe. 
They are of delicate texture, and fold op 
like a fan Into a rery small cumpass. 

B'ASEL an nss Oer.), a wooden 

frame on which a painter sets the cloth, &c., 

to be painted. Easkl-pikobs, such pieces 

as are painted on easels. In distinction 
from those painted on ceilings, &c. 

E'ASEMENT (aisement: Fr\ In Law, a 
privilege or convenience whlth one man 
has upon another man’s land, such as a 
right of way. 

, E'ASING (aiaant: Fr.), In sea language, 
the slackening a rope, &c ; thus, to ease 
the bowline or sheet. Is to let them go | 
jiacker ; to ease the helm. Is to let the ship 
go more before tho wind, or more larboard. 

EAST {Ost : Cfer.), one of the four cardinal 
points, being that point of the horizon 


where the sun appears to rlsp when In 
the equator. The word east Is indefinitely 
used when we speak of countries which lie 
eastward of ns, as Persia, Indfa. China, Ac. 
In Christian churches, which are gene- 
rally built east and west, tho chancel stands 
at the east end, with an emblematic refer- 
ence to Christ, who Is called the Son of 
Righteousness and the Day-spring. 

E'ASTER (pstem : Oar.), a solemn festival 
observed among Christians, In commemo- 
ration of Christ^ resurrection. The Greeks 
and Latins call It paecTia, a Hebrew word, 
applied to the Jewish feast of the passover, 
to which the Christian festival of Easter 
corresponds. Thus, St. Paul says (1 Cor. 
V. 7), ‘For even Christ our passover Is 
sacrificed for us.* This feast was fixed by 
the council of Nice, in the year 826, to be 
held on the Sunday which falls upon or 
immediately after the full moon which hap- 
pens next alter the twenty -first of March ; 
and as such it stands in the rubric of the 
church of England. *1116 new muons of the 
ecclesiastical lalendar, by which Easter is 
regulated, are determined arbitrarily, by 
the lunar cycle In the Julian calendar, and 
the table of ©pacts in the Gregorian The 
new moons of the calendar are generally 
one, two, or even three days laier than the 
astronomical or true new moons And the 
14th day of the moon Is counted /i/ZZ moon, 
though the opposition more usually occurs 
on the 16th. 

E'ASTER-OF'PERINOS, or Easter-duks, 
small sums of money sometimes paid to a 
parochial clergyman by the parishioners. 

B'ASTERLTNG {bsterlxch, eastern • Oer.). 
The silver penny was at first called by this 
name, from which sterling, as applied to 
English money, Is supposed to have been 
derived The Baltic end German traders, 
who visited London In the middle ages, 
were called Fosterlings; and their name 
may have been given to this coin, from 
some of their nation having been employed 
to coin It 

KAST-IN'DIA COM'PANY,— ‘ the Gover- 
nor and Company of Men hants of London 
trading to the East Indies,’— thd^most cele 
brated commercial association either of an- 
clentormodern times It was Incorporated 
about the 42nd of t^ueen Elizabeth, a.d 1600, 
and empowered to trade to countries to the 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, exclusive 
of all other persons. A variety of causes had 
been long operating In faVour of such an 
Incorporation ; and several very valuable 
Bast India ships which had been taken from 
the Portuguese and Spaniards by thS Eng- 
lish fleets, awakened a desire In our mer- 
chants to obtain a share in a traffic which 
promised such great advantages. At length, 
in 1693, an armament fitted out for the 
East Indies hy Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
(oramanded by Sir John Burroughs, fell In, 
near the Azores, with the largest of all the 
Portuguese carracks, a ship of 1600 tons bur- 
den, carrying 700 men and 36 brass cannon ; 
and, after an obstinate conflict, carried her 
Into Dartmouth. She was the largest ves 
sel that had been seen In England, and 
her cargo, consisting of gold, spices, call 
coes, silks, pearls, drugs, porcelain. Ivory 
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Ac., excited the ardour of the English to 
engage in so lucrative a commerce. About 
the year 16M, application being made to 
parliament by private merchants, for laying 
this trade open, an act passed empowering 
every subject of England, upon raising a 
sura of money for the supply of the go- 
vernment, to trade to those parts. A great 
snbBcriptlon was accordingly raised, and 
the subscribers were styled the New East- 
1 ndia Company ; but the old establishment 
being In possession of all the forts on the 
roast of India, the new one found It Its Inte- 
rest to unite with It ; and both, trading with 
one joint stock, have ever since been known 
under one name, viz. The United Eaat-India 
Company. Many and severe have been the 
contests between the advocates of a free 
trade to India and the friends of the ‘ In- 
corporated company ; ’ but at length the 
long-supported monopoly of that powerful 
body yielded to the act 8 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 86, for continuing the charter till 1854, 
which. In fact, put a limit to the Com- 
pany’s commercial character, by enacting 
that Its trade to China was to cease on the 
22nd of April, 1834, and that the Company 
was, as soon as possible after that date, to 
dispose of Its stocks on hand, and close 
its commercial business. All the real and 
personal property belonging to the Company 
on the 22nd of April, 1884, was vested In 
the crown, to be held or managed by the 
Company In trust for* the same; subject to 
all claims, debts, contracts, Ac., already ex- 
isting or to be hereafter Incurred by a com- 
petent authority. The Company’s debts and 
liabilities were to be all charged on India; 
the dividend, which was to continue at 10| 
per cent., was to be paid In England out of 
the revenues of India, but it might be re- 
deemed any time after April 1874, or, should 
the Company be deprived of the govern- 
ment of India In 1864, any time after that 
event, on payment of TOOL for looi, stock. 
Tlie functions of the East-India Company 
became, therefore, wholly political, and 
even these functions have now ceased. 
The affairs ^f our Indian empire are now 
managed by a Secretary of State, assisted 
by fifteen councillors, and two under secre- 
taries. The East-IndIa Company’s terri- 
tories were Immense : they were greater 
than those of either Russia or Austria, 
being inferior only to those of Great 
Britain and Prance. The revenue of India, 
which now exceeds the expenditure, is ui)- 
w'ards of forty-five millions sterling. 

EAU_ DE OOLOGN'B (Cologne water: 
Fr.), an aromatic spirit, made originally at 
Cologne. It is chiefly used as a perfume ; 
though numberless Imaginary medicinal 
virtues have been ascribed to It. A good 
Imitation of it may be made by mixing one 
pint of alcohol, one drachm each of the oils 
of bergamot, orange-peel, and rosemary, 
one drachm of bruised cardamom seeds, one 
pint of orange-flower water, and distilling 
one pint from a water bath. 

EAU DE LUCE, a strong solution of am- 
monia, scented by adding a little mastic and 
oil of amber. It is considered, in India, 
on effective rraiedy against the bite of poi- 
sonous snakes. 
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EAVES (eanx: JV.), the edges of the root 
of a house, which overhang the wall, fur 
the purpose of throwing the water to a dis- 
tance from it, 

B'AVES-DROPPBE, one who skulks 
under the eaves of houses, for the purpose 
of listening to what passes within. 

EBB (e66e; Ger.), the retirement or reflux 
of the tide. 

EB'ONT (a>eno8: Ger.), a hard, heavy, 
durable black wood, which admits of a fine 
polish : obtained from various species of 
Dioapyroe, nat. ord. Ebenacete, trees which 
grow In India, Madagascar, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius. It Is wrought Into toys, and 
used for mosaic and Inlaid work. Ironwood 
belongs to the same genus. 

EBOU’LKMENT (PV.), In Portlfl cation, 
the crumbling or falling away of a wall or 
rampart. 

EBRAC'TBATB (e, privative ; and braetea, 
a thin leaf: Lat.), in Br>tany, without a 
braetea or floral leaf. 

EBULLI'TION (Omllw, 1 bubble up: 
Lot.), either the operation of boiling, or 
the effervescence which arises from the 
mixture of an acid with an alkaline liquor. 

ECAU'DATE (c, privative ; and cauda.a, 
tall: Lai.), an epithet for anything wlilch 
has no tall or spur. 

BO'BASIS {ekbasia, an issue of a matter ; 
Gr.), in Rhetoric, those parts of the pro- 
osmium In which tlio orator treats of 
things according to their events or conse- 
quences. 

BC'BOLR (ekboli, a going out: Gr.), in 
Rhetoric, a digression hy which the orator 
> introduces some other person speaking in 
his own words. 

EO'CB HOTHO (‘ Behold the man V Lat \ 
In Art, a picture or piece of sculpture, M hlcli 
represents Christ crowned with thorriM 
The name was suggested by Pilate’s excia- 
raation, John xix. 6. 

EOCE N TRIO or EXOENTRIO {ekkmiroh 
ek, away from ; and kentron, the centre ; 
Or.), in Geometry, a term applied to circles 
and spheres which have not the same con- { 
tre, and consequently are not concentric. 

In Ancient Astronomy, the deferent clr- 

j cle. In the circumference of which the cen- 
tre of the epicycle of a planet Is supposed i 
to be carried forward In its orbit round the 
I earth. It wasexcentric with regard to the 
earth ; fur though the orbit of a planet was 
believed to be a circle described about the 
earth, the latter was not placed in the cen- 
tre of that circle. Exobnteio Anomaly, 

the arc of the excen trie circle, between the 
perihelion nf the orbit, and a straight lino 
drawn tlirougli the centre of the planet, 

perpendicular to the majornxis. Exobn- 

TRic OiROLK, In Ancient Astronomy, the 
tlrcle that circumscribes the orbit of a 

planet. An Eoobntrto, In Machinery, is 

a circular disc, attached to a shaft in such 
a manner that its centre docs not coincide 
with the ails of the shaft. It Is of great j 
use when a reciprocating motion is required 
to be given to a rod. 

EOOENTRlCriTy or EXOENTRIO'ITY 
(same dertv.). In Astronomy, the distance 
between the focus and centre of the elUptie 
orbit of a planet or satellite, the semi-axis 
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major being considered as unity ; or the 
ratio of the distance between the focus and 
centre to the semi-axis major. 

BOOHTMO'SIS (0^.), from enchumo, I 
pour in). In Medicine, an appearance of livid 
spots on the skin, occasioned by an extra- 
vasation of blood fi.m a vein betwixt the 
flesh and the skin. 

KOCLESIASTES ca preacher : Or.), a ca- 
nonical book of the Old Testament, the de- 
sign of which Is to show the vanity of all 
sublunary things. The majority of com- 
mentators believe this book to be the frdit 
of Solomon’s repentance, after having expe- 
rienced all the follies and pleasures of life. 

ECCLESIASTIC (ekklesiaetikos, belong- 
ing to the church; from ekklena, the 
church : G'r.), a person In orders : one who 
Is consecrated to the service of the church 
and the ministry of religion. 

ECOLESIASTICUS (same deriv.), an apo- 
cryphal book of Scripture, considered by 
the Roman Catholic church as canonical. 
It is so called fiom Its being read In the 
Jewish church as a hook of piety and in- i 
struction, but not of infallible authority. 
Its author was a Jew, called Jesus the son , 
of Slrach. The Greeks call It the wi<<(ioni of 
the son of Straeh. It exhibits but little re- 
gard for methodical arrangement, but It Is 
highly poetical 

ECCLE'SIOLOGY (ecilesza, and hfffos, a 
discourse: Gr.), that branch of knowledge 
which Is concerned with the structuie of 
churches, ai\cientand modern, thurMirlous 
parts and contents. 

E'CHBLON (a step : Fr), a, term In mili- 
tary tactics borrowed from the French, sig- 
nifying the position of an army with one 
division more advanced than another, soine- 
w hat like the steps of a ladder. A battalion, 
regiment, <fec , marches en ichelon If thedl- 
1 Isious of which It Is cornjiosed do not 
inarch In one line, but on parallel lines The 
divisions are not exactly behind each other, 
but each is to the riglit or left of the one 
preceding, so as to gUe the whole the ai>- 
pearance of a stairway This order is used 
if the commander wishes to bring one part 
of a mass into action, and to reserve the 
other. 

BOIII'NATB or ECRPNATED {echmos, a 
hedgehog ; Or.), a term applied to whati ver 

IS armed with large spines. In Botanj, 

an epithet for tlu' seeds of plants that are 
rough and prickly ; also for the pericarp of 
some plants 

EOHI'NITES (same dertv), fossil Ednm, 
and radiate animals of allied geneia. They 
abound In the chalk, 

EOHI’NODERMS (echinos, a hedgehog; 
derma, skin : Or.), a class of radiate ani- 
mals, Including sea-urchins, star-flshes, and 
some worm-like animals In which the radi- 
ate structure Is only slightly displayed. 

BCH'INUS (a sea-urchin : Lot. ; from 
echinoa: Gr.), the name of a genus of sea- 
urchlnsor sea-eggs, belonging to the echlno- 
denuatous class. They have a suhglolHise 
shell, or test, composed of calcareous plates, 
some of which hear tuberclos, forming the 
sockets on which the spines nio\e; whilst 
others are perforated with small holes In 
rows through which fleshy cirri, the organs 
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of locomotion, are thrust at the will of the 
animal. The vent It placed at the middle 
of the upper part, over against the mouth 
on the under side. The dentaPapparatus is 
large and remarkably elaborate. It was for- 
merly styled Aristotle’s lantern. Some spe- 
cies of Echinus form an article of human 
food on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

In Architecture, the qtuirier round, a 

member or ornament near the bottom of 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite capi- 
tals. It is the ovolo ; but the name Is pro- 
perly applied only when It is carvdd with 

eggs and anchors. Echinus, In Botany. 

a prickly head or top of a plant. 

EC'HIUM (echion, from echia, a viper: 
Or.), In Botany, a genus of jilants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Boragmacece. The Viper's 
bugloss, a British wild plant, belongs to the 
genus. 

EC'HO (fcho, a retunied sound : Or.), a 
sound reflected from some hard surface to 
the ear. As the nndulatory motion of the 
air, which constitutes sound. Is propagated 
In all directions from the sounding body. It 
will frequently happen that the air, in per- 
forming its vibrations, will Impinge against 
various objects, which will reflect It bac k, 
and so emse new vibrations the contrary 
way. Now, If the reflecting body Is at such 
a distance, &c., as to cause the reflected 
sound to be both distinct from the original 
one, .and so stiong as to be appreciable by 
the e.ir, there will be what is called an ei ho 
The gi eater the distance of the reflecting 
bodj , the longer will be the time before the 
ie|)etitioii is heard ; and when the sound, In 
its progress, meets with objects at different 
distant es, sufflclent to produce an echo, it 
will be repeated several times successivelj , 
according to the different distant es of these 
objects from the sounding body; which 
makes what is called a repeated echo Echoes 
are ntit, however, caused by a mere refliec- 
I tion of the sonorous particles of air, for then 
every hard substance t\ould produce an 
echo; certain conditions are lequired .— 
The ear must be In the line of rt'fleciion, 
that the person from whom the sound pro- 
ceeds may hear the echo Irtlnrc aio 
st'veral leflectlng surfaces, the sound may 
be brought back by their joint reflection. 
The reflecting body must not be too near, 
or the direct and reflected sounds cannot 
be distinguished : there may he resonance 
without echo. The least distance cannot be 
less than fifty feet ; and ab6ut ten distinct 
sounds may be heard in a second ; hence a 
person situated 512 feet from the reflecting 
body, will bear tlie sound one second after 
It Is emitted, and It may repeat about ten 
sjllables. The reflecting surface must be 
sufficiently extensive, or the echo will be too 
feeble. A certain concavity In the surface, 
though not necessary. Is very advanrageous, 
as It concentrates several rays of sound to 
one point Two persons may converse In 
u hlspers which will be heard by no one else. 
If each is placed In the focus of an elliptical 
building The reflection of sound Is go- 
veined by the same laws as regulate tbo 

refl<*ctlon of light. ECHO, In Archlteo- 

tute, any vault or arch constructed so as to 
l>roduce an artificial echo. These arc ge- 
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nerally of a parabolic or elliptic form : of 
this kind is the whispering-gallery In St. 

Paul’s carhe4ral. Koho, in Poetry, a sort 

of verse which returns the sound of the last 
syllaole, the elegance of which consists in 
giving a new sense to the last words. 

BOHOM'ETER («rA5, an echo ; and metron, 
a measure : Or.), among Musicians, a kind 
of scale or rule, serving to measure the du- 
ration and length of sounds, and to deter- 
mine their Intervals and ratios. 

ECLAIROISSlfl'MENT (J^.), the clearing 
up of anything not before understood. 

ECLAMP'SIS (.Or., from eklampo, I shine 
forth), in Medical Science, scintillations or 
flashings of light in the eyes ; a symptom of 
epilepsy. 

EOE AT (Ft.), a burst of applause ; renown 
following some action or event. 

ECLECTICS (eJclego, 1 pick out: Or), 
those philosophers who, without attaching 
themselves to any particular school, selec t 
Mhat appears to them the best and moat 

rational from each. Anciently, they were 

a sect of Greek philosophers who endea- 
voured to mould the doctrines of Pythago- 
ras and Plato, and blend them with the 
theology of the Egyptians and the tenets 
of Zoroaster. They borrowed many of the 
principal dogmas of Christianity fiom the 
catecbetlc school of Alexandria; and, com- 
bining these with the mysticism of Py- 
thagoras, the errors of Plato, and the 
superstitions of Bgyitt, they hoped to recon- 
cile the Christians and Pagans to the same 
f)plulon3. In Art, the scliool of the Car- 

racci Is teimed ‘eclectic,’ because they 
endeavoured to select the chief excellences 
of other schools and artists, the grandeur 
of the Florentine, the grace of the Roman 
scliool, the colouring of Titian, &c. ‘TJie 
Cairaccl were the unapproached represen- 
tatives of the eclectic school. In the at- 
tempt to combine the excellences, howe\er 
great, of various minds, the chief recom- 
mendation of human productions, viz. the 
evidence of Indlvidiml character, the moral 
physiognomy, which In Its sincerity anti 
passion atones for so many defects, is of 
necessity wanting.’— Eastlakb. 

EC’LBQM' (efcletpmti, an electuary; from 
ek, away; and leicJto, I lick ui»: Gr.), a 
medicine made by the incorporation of oil 
with syrups, 

EOUP'SB (ekleipsi'^, literally a forsaking : 
Oi ), In Asrrono*ny, an ohsciiratioa of the 
light of the sun, moon, or of her luminary, by 
the Interposition of another heavenly body 
between It and our sight. An eclipse of the 
•<nn is caused by the Intervention of the 
moon, which totally or partially hides the 
sun’s disc; an eclipse of the moon la occa- 
sioned by the shadow of the earth, which 
falls on It and obscures it, either wholly or 
in part. In endeavouring to understand 
the true nature of eclipses, the mind must 
figure to Itself the body of the sun. Irradia- 
ting the earth on one side of Its glot>e, 
which, being a solid body. Intercepts the 
rays, and therefore projects a long conical 
shadow from Its opposite side : now, when 
the moon happens to come in a Hue with 
fills shadow, it falls upon her, and she is 
eclipsed. An eclipse of the moon is partial. 


when only a part of Its disc is within the I 
shadow of the earth ; it is total, when all Its , 
disc is within the shadow. As the moon is 
actually deprived of her light during an | 
eclipse, every inhabitant upon the face of the 
earth, who sees the moon, sees the eclipse. | 
It Is evident that there will be an eclipse of 
the sun or moon, only when the sun, moon, 
and earth are In the same right lino, or very 
nearly so. There must be two, and there , 
may be three, eclipses of the moon every 
year. The sun can only be eclipsed at the 
new moon, or when the moon, at Its con- 
junction, is in or near one of its nodes. | 
There must be two, and there may be four, 
eclipses of the sun every yeai ; and these 
may he partial, total, or, annular when the 
shadow is sufflclently extensive to hide | 
only the centre of the sun’s disc. Besides 
the cone of shadow, within winch no rays 
can enter, there Is a surrounding space, to 
which rays can come from some portions of 
the luminous body : this is called the peiuiin- | 
bra (almost a sliadow ; Lat.) of the body 
causing the eclipse. The nearer the spec- 
tator Is to the umbra or shadow, the deeper 
the penumbra, because the larger the por ! 
tion of the luminous body screened by that 
which Is Interposed. With an ec llpse of the 
sun, the relafivo positions of the sun and 
moon are not Independent of the observer’s 
position, since, as the sun Is not actually 
deprived of his light, a spectator may see 
the sun, without perceiving the C( llpse; as 
lie may, on account of his position, have 
none of the rays coming to him from It 
Intercepted. An eclipse of the sun begins 
on the western side of Ills disc, and ends 
on the eastern ; and an eclipse of the moon 
begins on the eastern side of her disc, 

and ends on the western. The ancient 

Greeks and Romans wei e greatly alarmed by 
eclipses, supposing them presages of the 
most dismal events. 

ECLIPTIC (6kleip<iis,HM eclipse: Gr.), In 
Astronomy, the sun’s apparent patJi ; or I 
a great elrcle of the celestial spliere, sup- 
posed to be drawn thiough the middle of 
the zodiac ; or It may be defined, that circle 
of stars In the heavens, through which the 
earth would appear to iuo\ e, if it were seen 
from the sun. The axis of tlie eartli Is 
not perpendicular to the plane of the eclip 
tic, but declines from that perpendicular 
23® 27' 66". [See Karch ] The ecliptic ol>- 
tained Its name from the fact, that eclipses 
happen only when the moon Is In its plane, 

or very near It. EcbiPrio, In Geograpliy, 

a great circle on the terrestrial globe, not 
on]> answering to, but falling within, the 
plane of the celestial ecliptic. 

LC'LOGITE (ek’ogi, a picking out; Or.), 
a selection of passages from a book ; a short 
poem. The Bucolics of Virgil consist of 
ten Eclogues, In which shepherds are repre- 
sented conversing with each other. 

KCON'OMT ((nkonomta : from oUeoa, a 
house ; and nemo, I manage : Or.), the fru- 
gal expenditure of money, with the prudent 
mauageinent of all the means by which 
property Is saved or accumulated. It also 
slgiilfles a judicious application of time and 
labour. In a more extended sense. It de- 
notes the regulation and disposition of the 
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KfMrs of a state or nation, which is called 
political economy. And it is likewiBeapplled 
to tho regrnlar operations of nature in the 
generation, nutrition, and preservation of 
anlinalB or plants : as animal economy, ve- 
getable economy. 

BOPHONE'SIS (ekphOnieigt an exclama- 
tion : Or.), in Rhetoric, a figure of speech 
nsed hy an orator to give utterance to the 
warmth of his feel Inga 

EOPHRAO'TIO lekphraktikoe, capable of 
removing obstructions : Or.)t In Medicine, 
that which has tho property of dissolving 
or attenuating viscid matter, and of re- 
moving obstructions. 

EOPHYSB'SIS (ekphtieiais, an emission 
of the breath : Or.), in Medicine, a quick 
breathing. 

EOPIESTdA (ekpieeie, a violent squeez- 
ing : Or.), In Medicine, a fracture of the 
( ranlum when the bones press inwardly on 
the membranes of the brain 

EOPLEX'IS {ekptkma, a consternation : 
Or.), In Medicine, that state of motionless 
stupor In which a person appears to lie 
when In a trance. 

EC'STASY (efrsteffis, entrancement : Or), 
that state of mind in which the functions 
of the senses are either suspended or trans- 
poited with rapture by the contemplation 
of some extraordinary object In Medi- 

cine, a species of catalepsy. In which the 
person remembers, after tJio paroxysm is 
over, the ideas he had during the fit 

ECSTAT'IOI {fiketabikoi, from same : Or), 
a Sort of diviners amongst the Greeks, who 
tor a considerable time lay in trances, de- 
prived of all sense and motion, but when 
they returned to their former state, gave 
strange accounts of what they had seen and 
heard during their supposed absence from 
the body. Ecstatlcs are found among the 
saints of the Roman Catholic church. 

EOTRO'PIUM {ektrojnon, from ektrepo, I 
turn aside: Or), in Surgery, that state In 
which the eyelids are Inverted or retracted, 
so as to show their Internal or red surface, 
and not sufflclently to cover the eje. It 
arises from the tumefaction of the inner 
membrane, oi from a contraction of the 
skin whhh covers the ejelid 

EOTYPE iektupoe, worked in high relief ; 
(hr), a word sometimes used by antiqua- 
rians, and signifying an impression of a 
medal, seal, or ring, or a figured copy of an 
Inscription or other ancient monument. 

EDDAS The two Eddas (or Great Grand- 
mothers), which afford us the earliest 
specimens of the Scandinavian language, 
weroicomposed in Iceland. The elder one, 
containing old mythic poems, is of un- 
certain date. The younger one, a prose 
account of the ancient mjthology, is 
attributed to Snorri Sturluson, who died 
1241 

ED'DY (ed, water; and ea, backwards: 
SfUT ), a current of water running in a con- 
trary direction to that of the inaiii stream. 
— EDDy-TiDB or EoDY-WATBR, the water 
which runs back contrary to the tide; or 
that which falls back on the rudder of a 

ship under sail, and Is called dead-water. 

Eddt-wikd, the wind returned or beat 
back by any obstrnotlun. 


BDE'MATOUSorCBDE'MATOUS (oidima^ 
a swelling : Gr.), In Medicine an epithet 
applied to a white, soft, and Insensible tu- 
mour, arising from water colrected In the 
cellular membranes. 

B'DIOT {edictum, from edico, I publish ; 
Lot.), an order issued by a prince to his 
subjects, as a rule or law requiring obe- 
dience. In Roman history we frequently 
meet with the edicts of the emperors ; and 
the edicts of the pnetors, containing no- 
tices to the people of the manner Iq which 

they intended to execute the laws. The 

Sdietumperpetuum was a collection of all the 
laws which nad been yearly published by the 
praetors in their edicts It was made by 
direction of the emperor Adrian, and was 
BO called because It was Intended to con- 
tinne In force, and serve as a guide and rule 
in the administration of justice throughout 
the empire. 

BDITION (edttio, a publishing: Lot), 
the number of copies of a work printed 
before the types are distributed. One who 
prepares the writings of another for publi- 
cation Is called the editor; the latter re- 
vises, adds notes, and sometimes makes 
additions to the work, and even rewrites a 
great portion of It. The publisher is the 
bookseller wlio negotiates tho sale of the 
impression The edition sometimes goes by 
the name of the editor: thus, ‘Bentley's 
Horace;’ sometimes by the name of the 
printer or publisher y thus, the ‘Aldlnc’ 
and * Elzevir’ classics, from the celebrated 
bouses of Aldus and Elzevir An editio 
pnneepe means the earliest printed edition 
of an author, an edUio optima is what is i 
considered the best edition. 

EDUCATION (educatio, from educo, I 
bring up : Lot.), In its most extended sense, 
the art of developing and cultivating the 
physical. Intellectual, and moral faculties 
Physical education Includes all that relates 
to the organs of sensation and the muscu 
lar and nervous system. Intellectual educa- 
tion develops and improves the powers of 
the understanding. Moral education com- 
prehends the various modes of cultivating 
and regulating the affections, and forming 
right ideas as to the relation of man to 
man. Nothing Is more shackled by preju 
di( e, more perverted by fanciful theorists, 
or more abui?ed by the unbluslnng effron- 
tory of Ignorant and artful empirics, than 
Budoation. But too oft^D, attention is 
almost wholly directed to external show, 
hut little being given to the communication 
of solid and useful Instruction. Thefe is a 
great tendency in tho present day to Impart 
superficial knowledge, to Instruct In too 
many branches, without teaching any of 
them thoroughly, or properly considering 
the kind of Information which Is required 
by the circumstances or position of the 
pupil. It Is not too much to assume, that 
according as this intellectual nutriment 
Is administered, It becomes the germ of 
happiness or misery to the Individual A 
good educator considers not only the com- 
munication of knowledge, but also the 
training of the pupil ; that Is, theformatlon 
of habits, and the increase of his mental 
strength, by the right kind and amount of 
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exercibe. The education of each box must be 
suited to Its peculiar wants, and the peculiar 
position to be occupied by It in after life. 
The eduoatlbr of females should have a 
special reference to their performance of 
domestic duties, and to their obligations as 
wives and mothers; not that it is in ail 
cases to exclude the higher branches of 
knowledge, or those usually considered 
as belonging properly to the other sex. 
When we consider the great and just In- 
fluence which the female sox exerts in 
dlrectirtg the early ideas of man, and in 
forming the habits of his future life, we 
must readily admit that it Is most desirable 
they should be endowed with every species 
of knowledge which is conveniently within 
their reach, and which may turn that Irillu- 
ence to good.— The education of jouth was 
btilctly attended to, both by the Greeks and 
Homans The minds and bodies of jouiig 
persons were Improved at the same time ; 
their minds by every necessary branch of 
knowledge, and their bodies by the manly 
exercises of the Campus Martins, or pri\ato 
contests and trials of skill, agility, and 
strength. It was the chief aim of tlie 
Romans, as well as of the Greeks, to make 
their children shine in the senate and 
in the field, at the forum, and in the public 
games. Oratory was an object which they 
kept constantly in view ; and whatever as 
their destination, they endeavoured to ac- 
quire the art of elocution and a habit of 
fluent reasoning. Lacedaemon trained her 
hardy sons to despise danger, endure fa- 
tigue, and seem insensible to pain — to 
maintain their honour unstained, to love 
their country, and hold in contempt riches, 
and all that train of enervating plea- 
sures, which are the companions of afflu 
ence So far all this was meritorious in a 
high degree; but how circuniscnbed must 
the space have been which was then al- 
lowed for intellectual exeitlon, when the 
whole world of science was a terra mcog- 
vita I 

EDULOORATION (edulco, I sweeten 
La/.), in Chemistry, the act of separating, 
purify ing,“r freeing any substance from 
the saline particles with which it may be 
impregnated, or those that may be left ad- 
hering to It after any operation, by frequent 
ablutions with water. 

EEL {aal: Ger.), the popular name of 
fishes belonging to several genera. They 
are of elongated form, and are distin- 
guished from otlier fishes by the absence . 
of ventral fins, and of the two bones in the | 
upper* jaw, called maxillary and premaxll- 1 
lary. The gill openings are usually small ' 
slits not placed at the edge of the gill 
covers. Most of them are very voracious. 
We have specimens In our streams and 
lakes of the freshwater genus Anguilla, 
and tlie sea contains the conger eel and 
many other species. 

EEL'-SPBAU, a forked Instrumeufwlth 
three or four jagged teetji, used for catch- 
ing eels. 

EPPBOT' [effectue, from I bring to 

pass: Lat), the consequence of a cause, 
sometimes simple and visible, sometimes 
Aompiicated and invisible, but always si- 
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multaneous with the cause. The word 

^eeta signifies personal or movable goods. 

EPFEOTIVB {effectiwA, from same : Lat ), 
in Military language, an epithet for a body | 
of men that are fit for service. 

BFFERVES'CENCE {efferveaeo, I boil np : 
Lat), the escape of gaseous matter from 
liquids, as in fermentation. The liquid has 
the appearanie of boiling, and tlie effect is i 
most frequently due to the liberation of ^ ' 
carbonic acid. 

EFFETE (<;irefa.s, exhausted, like one who 
has brought forth : Lot.), barren. An animal 
becomes effete by losing the power of con- , 
ception : the earth may be rendered so by 
drought, or by exhaustion of fertility. 

EPFI'CIENT (efftew, I bring to pass : 
Lat.), causing the Intended effect. The 
edUaerU cause Is that which pioduces; 
Uie/twai cmise Is that for which anything 
is produced 

EFFLORER'CENOE (^fforesco, I liegin to 
l)loom : Lat.), the spontaneous crumbling 
down of transparent crystals, on account of 
the loss of water. This term was adopted 
by the older chemists, because of a fancied 
resemblance of the resulting powders to 
flowers. 

EFFLUWIA (effluo, I flow forth : Lat ), 
the vapours arising from putrefying sub- 
stances. Malignant effluvia are considered 
to be the frequent causes of plague and 
other diseases. 

EPPU'SION (effuato, a pouring out : Lat ), 

II Surgery, the escape of any fluid out of 
the vessel or visciis naturally containing 
It; also the nacuml secretion of fluids 
Blood may, on account of a wound, flow 
fiom thecliest into the cavity of the pleuia , 
ir an Inmry to the head may cause effusion 
m tlie bnin 

EFT ((Sax), or Newt, common names of 
some small batrachian reptiles, which live 
In water, and, like the frog, undergo meta 
morphosls The great white newt ( 7 ' 
paluatns) is about six inches long; 
common water newt {'Priton aquaticm) 
about three. 

I EGG, a bodyftirraed In a peculiar ca\iLv 
In the interior of female mammals and 
lower animals, from which, when fertilized, 
another member of the species Is produced. 
Taking the egg of a hen as an example, vro 
And on the outside a calcareous shell, which 
18 lined by a double nieinlirane. Inside this 
is an albuminous substance, the white con- 
sisting of several layers, and surrounding 
the yolk, whicli has its own membrane, the 
vitelline inoinhrane. Before the egg was 
laid, there was in the middle of tlie yolk a 
minute vesicle, called the germinative ve- 
sicle, and this contained a smaller one, the 
germinative dot. The most important part 
of the egg Is the vitellus, or yolk. It is an 
aggregation of granules and drops of ollv 

fluid. The quantity of eggs consumed 

in England appears almost Incredible. In- 
dependently of the home produce, which Is 
Immense, the number of eggs annually im- 
ported from France, and other parts of the 
continent, is much more than 100 mil- 
lions 

BGQ'-PLANTS, the common name of 
some plants belonging to the genus 
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'anum; so called because the fruit is like 

^^S'fiANTINB liglaiMer: Pr.\ the old 
Buglish name of the sfveet-Mar : it has 
f)eeu Incorrectly applied by Milton to the 
honeysuckle. 

E'GRET (^aigrette : Pr.) the name of two 
i)lrds of the heron genus, viz, the great 
•gret, or great white heron (iirdaa alba). 
Hid the little egret {Ardea garzetta). Both 
ire of extreme rarltj in England. 

ErDEK-DOWN (euicr dunm: Oer.), the 
■lofc feathers of the eider-duck, plucked by 
the female from her breast, for the purpose 
of lining her nest. The bird breeds amongst 
precipitous coast rocks in the north of 
Europe. 

EI'DOGRAPH (eidoa, form; graphein, to 
write : Or.), an instrument by which a 
drawing may be copied on a reduced or on 
in enlarged scale. 

EISTEDD'POD (aistedd, to sit : Wef.), the 
assemblies of tlie Welsh bards. Judg* s 
were appointed to decide on tlie merits of 
the respective m'nstrtls by the Welsh 
irlnces, and, after the cotuiue=i of the 
prlnniialltj , by the English kings Tlie 
last coiumiesion Issued for that purpose 
was in 1508. The Gwiiiuediglon and Ctom- 
iirian societies have icvived tliese meet- 
ings, for the recitation of prize poems, and 
performances on the harp. 

EJEOTTyfBNT {ejectio, a casting out : Lot,), 
a personal action, in the form of trespass, 
n which a tenant for jears claims damages 
lor his expulsion from land demised to him : 
It has become the usual mode of trying 
luestlons of right to a real proi>erty. The 
party who claims land, or its appurtenances, 
not in his possession, is the real plaintiff : 
l)Ut up to 1852, b.\ a strange fiction, he did 
>>0 through the means of a fictitious tenant 
named John Doe, who complained of being 
ejected from his farm by the defendant. 

1 he defendant disinited plaintiff’s right to 
let the land, and If the plaintiff succeeded, 
lie recovered vommal damages, and also the 
land itself for the term of Doe's supposed 
(hrnlse: that Is, for the term of his own 
right But at present, the real name of the 
< laimant is set forth In the writ. 

I ELiEAG'NUS (elaia, an olive tree; and 
agnns, a willow : Or.), In Botany, a genus of 
trees, nat ord. ElreagnacecB, Most of the 
I sjHJcles have their leaves covered with 
t scurfy scales, which, under the microscope, 

I are seen to be of a regular stellate form. 

ELA'OLITE {elaion, oil; and lithos, a 
I stone: G'r.), calledalso/cMstein, a crystalline 
mineral, more or less translucent, of a 
! greasy appearance, and varjMng In Its co- 
I lour from greenish-blue to flesh-ied. It 
consists of silica, alumina, and potash. 

1 EI.ASTIO'ITY, or ELASTIC FORCE 
I [elauno, I set In motion ; Or.), that Inherent 
I property of bodies by which thej restore 
themselves to their former figure, afterany 
external pressure or tension. It Is veryol>- 
senable in a bent bow, steel springs, and 
tlu' like. Perfectly elastic bodies are those 
which rcstme themselves with the same 
j force with which they we-e bent or de- 
pressed ; those which do no restore them- 
selves with exactly the sa • force being 


called imperfectly eUaetio bodies. Tbe air Is 
elastic; vapours are elastic; and when tbe 
force compressing them is removed, they 
instantly expand or dilate, ^d recover 
their former state. When an elastic solid 
body is made to vibrate by a sudden stroke, 
the vibrations are made In equal times, 
wherever the stroke may be applied ; hence 
a bell always gives the same tune, however 
struck. 

ELATER^ID.® ielaUr, a driver: Or.), In 
Entomology, a family of beetles possessing 
H pectoral spine In a sheath . Wben these 
insects are laid on their backs they bend 
themselves until they rest only on the ex- 
tremity of the head and wing cases. The 
effort being suddenly relaxed, the head and 
thorax fly up, and the base of the wing-cases 
strikes the supporting surface so forcibly 
that the beetle is jerked a considerable 
height into the air. The Pyrophorus noett- 
lucus, or fire-fly of the tropical parts of 
America, belongs to tills family. 

ELATE'RIUM (elaterion, literally that 
which drives away: Or,), a substance pre- 
paiedfroin the pulp of tbe Eebalium agreste, 
or wild cucumber, a plant belonging to the 
nat. ord. Cucurbitacea>, which grows In the 
south of Europe. It is Imported In thin 
cakes, of a greenish colour and bitter taste. 
It Is a powerful cathartic, and Is used to 
diminish the amount of fluid in cases of 
dropsy. 

BL'ATINE, the active principle of date- 
rium, • 

BL'BOW (elbogen : Oer.), in Anatomy, the 
juncture of the cidntus and radius, or the 
outer angle made by the flexure or bend of 

the arm. Elbow, in Architecture, a term 

used for an obtuse angle of a wall, building, 
road, &c., which deviates somewhat from a 
right line. 

EL'BER (ealdor: Sax.), a person advanced 
In life, and who, on account of bis age and 
experience, is selected to fill some Import- 
ant office. In Jewish history, the elders 
were persons tbe most considerable for age, 
experience, and wisdom. Of this sort were 
the seventy men whom Moses associated 
to himself in the government olihls people ; 
such also were those who afterwards held 
the first rank In the synagogue as presi- 
de Ills. In the first Christian churches 
elders were persons who enjoyed oflBces or 
c'cc’losiastlcal functions, and the word in- 
cludes apostles, pastors, presbyters, bishops, 
or overseers; hence the first councils of 
tlie Christians were called presbyteria, or 
councils of elders. In the modem Presby- 
terian churches,ekl 0 rsar 6 oflScerswlsu, with 
the ministers and deacons, compose tbe 
sessions of the kirk, and have authority to 
inspect and regulate matters of religion and 

discipline. Elusb, the popular name for 

small trees belonging to tbe genus 8am- 
bucua, nat. ord. Capr^oliacecB. There are 
several species ; gome bear black, some 
white, and others red berries. The stem 
and biariciics contain a soft pith. 

EL DORA'DO (the golden region : Span.), 
a name given bj the Spaniards to an imagi- 
nary country supposed to be situated In the 
Interior of America, between the rivers 
Orinoco and Amazon, abounding In gold 
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»nd all kinds of preclona stones. * Guiana, 
whose great city Gerjon’s sons call El 

Dorado.’— M iltov. In the language of 

poetry. It now means a paradise of bound- 
less wealth and felicity. 

BLEAT'IO, ail epithet given to a certain 
sect of philosophers, so called from Elea, 
a town of Campania, where some of them 
lived about 500 years B.a Xenophanes 
is usually considered the founder of the 
school, and his most celebrated follow- 
ers were Parmenides and Zeno of Elea. 
Xenophanes thought that the universe was 
eternal and Immutable. Parmenides taught 
that Reason alone was capable of recog- 
nizing truth, and that the Impressions 
made on the senses were deceptive, and 
I occasioned by two opposite principles, fire 
or light, and cold or darkness, whence came 
all the ai>t)earauces of change. Zeno at- 
' tempted to prove by four arguments that 
> there Is no such thing as motion, one of 
these having for its illustration the cele- 
brated story of Achilles and the tortoise. 
The Eleatlcs are considered to be the 
founders of philosophical pantheism. 

ELECAMPA'NB, in Botany, the vulgar 
name for the Inula Helenium, an aromatic 
composite plant, from the root of which a 
preparation was made that was formerly 
used as an expectorant ; also, a name given 
I to a coarse candy, containing little else 
tlian coloured sugar. 

ELECF {electua, chpsen : Lot.), In Theo- 
logy, among Calvinists, a term for those 
whom they believe God has chosen, or pre- 
destinated to be saved. Elbot, in inat- 

terb of polity, signlfles chosen, but not In- 
augurate. Thus, the lord-mayor of London, 
bcfoie his piedecessor’s mayoralty is ex- 
pired, is called the lord-mayor elecL 

ELECTION ieltotio. a selection ; LaU), the 
act of choosing a person to fill an office or 
employment by any manifestation of pre- 
ference. The term Is applied to the choice 
of members of the legislature, which takes 
place within, at most, every seven years; 
to the selection of parish officers annually ; 
and to the admission of members into so- 
cieties. Siffiietlmes it Is practised by show 
of hands, sometimes by ballot, and at others 
b> every elector giving his vote separately, 
with an oath in regard to his right and In- 
tegrity. — Election, In Theology, divine 
choice, by which persons, according to the 
Calvinistic creed, are distinguished as ob- 
jects for salvatiOn by the special grace of 
God, without reference to their good or bad 

ELEltlTIVE (electus, a choice ; Lai.), de- 
pendent on choice, as an eleettus monarchy : 
opposed to hereditary. 

ELECTOR (a chooser ; Lot), in Law, any 
one who has the right of giving his vote at 
an election, particularly at the election of 

a member of parliament. Elector, In 

Political History, the title of such German 
princes as fomerly had a voice in the elec- 
tion of the emperor of Germany ; most of 
them have assumed the title of king. 

ELECTORATE (from last), the dignity 
or territory of an Elector, that Is, one who 
had the right of voting at the election of 
an Emperor of Germany. Moat of tliein. 
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since the abolition of the empire in ims^ 
have assumed the title of king. 

ELECTRIC CLOCKS. It was soon found 
that electro-magnetism might bo applied to 
the production of motion ; masses of soft 
iron being alternately attracted by and set 
free from electro-magnets, by alternately 
making and breaking battery connection. 
But the means necessary to be employed 
were too complicated, and, compared with 
steam, too expensive for economie nse. It 
has, however, been successfully applied as 
a means of communicating motion to clock- 
work ; and it is particularly a»iaptcd to keep 
a number of clocks in perfect harmony, by 
using one, either ordinary or electric clock, 
to make and break battery communication, 
which sbuultaneously moves the hands of 
all the rest, however distant they may be. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. Many attempts have 
been made, from time to time, to use elec- 
tricity as a means of illumination. The im- 
possibility of insulating machine electneUy, 
particularly in certain states of the atmo- 
sphere, on account of Its high intensity, 
would alone be sufficient to render it inap- 
plicable for the purpose. Galvanic elec- 
tricity, being of much lower intensity, does 
nut present the same obstacle. If two 
pieces of charcoal are made a portion of the 
connection between the elements of a pow- 
erful galvanic battery, provided they are 
not too far asunder, the electricity will pass 
between them ; and on their being drawn 
fartlier apart, an intensely brilliant arch of 
light will be produced. But as carbon is 
giadually tiansferred by tlie electric cur- 
rent from one piece of charcoal to the other, 
the distance between the pieces becomes, 
after a while, too great, and the light is di- 
minibhed or altogether extinguished. Va- 
rious plans have been proposed to remedy 
tins inconvenience; the best being the 
iiiovemcnt of one of the pieces of chari oal 
with machinery, regulated by the action of 
the apparatus Itself, so as to maintain itie 
proper space between them. 

ELECTRIC TEL'EGRAPH, or, more cor- 
rectly, the ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELE- 
GRAPH. If the conducting wire which 
unitos the two elements of a galvanic bat- 
tery be parallel to a magnetic needle before 
the current is transmitted, the needle wlL 
immediately arrange itself at right angles 
to the wire, when the current is made to 
pass along the wire. [Bee Eleotro-mao- 
NBTiBR.] The effect of the electric current 
ou the needle is doubled, if the conducting 
wire is bent round so as to pass along the 
opposite side of the needle ; and as these 
convolutions of the wire are Increased in 
number within certain limits, their effect 
also is augmented. With such an appara- 
tus, each time the electric current is esta- 
blished and broken, there will be a separate 
deflection of the needle. As the conducting 
wire may be of any length, provided the 
battery is sufficiently powerful, we have at 
once a means of oominuuication between 
distant places and a system of signs sug- 
gested : one deflection may mean one thing ; 
two in succession another, and so on. But 
the signals at our disposal are doubled in 
number if, by reversing the electric erj^ 
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4tfM««il ftialHaftaiMKawaaiviMiim wire or ehain to the icrnund. aince all 

MMidliiirtlotMiif It. ItladottiidawieertiMMiT the elercrldtj eaiMbto of brlufr removed 
t*. ttniene* •rlree-'-ea# for the dfner rarrrnt from the mahlon and ne«RCive conductc* j 
fo>moae !>*•»» to a»w tlw> r » and the ether for f would •oon be withdrawn from them, if j 
llie rr#4«m rttirret from fbe aerotid place 'we reoiilrv neimilve elertrlelty. It Is the 
<! ainilntuthntnct: the earth aaewer* for neiriittve conduetor which must i>e iusu- , 
.me <tf ihetn. Of ewarae. when m<*re than «ne Ufted, and the poattWe which must bo cou- 
Bimuffiirr tnay haee to be eontmualrated at tteeted* by a wire or chain, with the earth, 
the mmei 1 ifMi*d 1 fferent wires moat be ewed.. -’-'-'Kuaonuo Ikopction, that action 
It la elear that all thenaedlea in ronnertlon wbfeb ao deolrlOed lx>dy posaeaiies of ex- 
with a wlv^eu wire will be deflected at the ritiog electricity tn any other eonductiug 

aaroe lime by the electric current. When. , body near It. KnacTmio Aubbek, a 

Iherefore It la notlfl«'d for what place the ruahlon of horsehair, covered with leather, 
weaMwe Is Intended, the e»mncctlon with and allghtly coated with an amalgam, con- i 
I the other niH^lea at the different stations alatlng of mercury, tin, and rliic, which i 
iR^lng cut off. the current Is iKituaeleaaly re- 1 have l>een fused together, and imunded i 
tardtMl. As the telegraph clerk may not be with uilow In a mortar. The flap of silk | 
attentive, his notice is attracted by an j attached to the ruhljer is used to keep the 
» alarm bell, set ringing by tho electric car- electricity from being dissipated before It 
rent. The wires are sometlroes carried is drawn aa'ay to tho conductor, by points . 

> through the air on poles. Insulation being attached to the latter; and also to Increase ' 

1 secur^ by the use of glass or porcelain the friction. Kverytblng connected with 
connei'ttons for attaching the wire to these electrical apparatus must be perfectly dry 
supports; sometimes In tubes underground, and clean, since moisture or dust carries 
insulation being effected by gatta percha, away the electric fluid. On a very damp 
Ac.; sometimes over the tops of houses, day. It Is extremely difflcult to make electrl- 
through the sea, Ac. An apparatus with calexperimentssnccessfuUy.whateverpre- 

two needles is used at all principal stations : cautions are taken. Elbcttbio Shock, 

It may be considered as a combination of the effect produced ofl the animal body by 
two simple ones; with it, the reading of transmitting through It a current of olec- 
the signals Is more rapid : but It has the In- trlcity, or the sudden withdrawal of a 
convenience of requiring two wires. Appa- charge of electricity, 
ratus has been Invented for printing or ELEOTRIO'ITT (elektron, amber ; Or.), a 
writing a message instead of merely Indl- peculiar affection of matter. Also that 
eating It, branch of science which treats of this. The 

ELECTTRIOAL EEL, the Oymnot^it elec- name Is derived from the Greek word sig- 
tneus of ichthyologists, a fish shaped like nifylng amber, the electrical properties of 
an eel, which Inhabits livers In tropical which were remarked eoo years before the 
South America. It poesesses an Internal Christian era ; but electricity cAn scarcely 
i electrical apparatus, from which, at the will be considered to have become a distliut 
of the animal, a shock can be transmitted branch of science before the coinmence- 
to another animal. These shocks are so ment of the I7th century, when a book, 
violent that even horses 'are stuplfled by containing acconnts of several electrical 
them. In this way the animal obtains Its experiments, was written by 4)r. William 
prey. Specimens 6} feet long have been Gilbert ; and It Is only since the year 174\ 
found, and smaller ones have been brought when the properties of the Leyden jar were 
to Europe. With these various electrical discovered, that It has made any conslde- 
experlments have been tried. rable progresa Prom that time, however, 

ELBCTTRICAL MACHPNE, an Instru- electricity became the subject of constant 
ment or apparatus for generating electri- research and careful experiment; and, as a 
city. Electrical machines are of various science, it advanced with great rapidity 
i kinds, but the cylindrical Is the most com- under the auspices of Franklin, Priestley, 
raon, and probably the most convenient, and others. Various theories have been put 
It consists of a glass cylinder, fixed in sneh forward as to what electricity Isa It la 
a manner that It may be tamed with a usually spoken of as a fluid, and It Is sup- 
winch ; a cushion, supported by a glass pll- posed that a body In the natural state Is 
lar, and having a piece of silk which comes one which contains tioo species of olec^ 

I between it and the cylinder ; and a metallic trlcity, the one termed positive or vitreous, 
body, which is supported by a glass pillar, and the other negative or resinous. These 
and Is called the vrme or positive exhibit polar or antagonistic forces, so that 
or simply the conductor. If the cushion also if they meet they neutralise each other. 

Is InsulatM by a glass pillar, to which is and cease to be apparent. Bodies electrified 
attached a similar metallic body, the latter with either electricity, by whatever name 
is called the negative wnducterr. The eleo- It maybe called, repel those electrified with 
tndty obtained from the prime conductor the same kind, but attract those electrified 
Is positive or vitreons : that from the with the opposite kind. Bodies vary greatly 
negative conductor, negative or resinous, in their power of transmitting electricity, 
The plate electrical raacMne differs from the hence their division into conductors and 
cylindrical, chiefly in having a circular non-condnetpra To the former the metals 
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belong:; to the latter, glaea, wax, and 
resins. Substances of this description may 
be excited by friction, so as to exhibit the 
attraction Aid repulsion of light bodies, 
and emission of sparks or flashes of light, 
attended with a sharp snapping sound ; and 
such is the rapidity of the electric fluid In 
motion, that no appreciable space of time 
is required for Its passage to any known 
distance. The back of a cat, and even the 
human body, if rubbed In the dark, when 
the atmosphere Is dry, may be made to give 
out sparks. It is now thoroughly ascer- 
tained that lightning Is produced by vast 
quantities of the electric matter, and that 
thunder is the noise caused by the passage 
of the lightning. The Aurora borealta, or 
Northern lights, is tlje effect of the elec.- 
trlc fluid moving in the higher regions of 
tho atmosphere ; and It may be extremely 
well Imitated, by transmitting electricity 
through highly rarefied air, which acts, to a 
certain extent, as a conductor. It is also 
well known that earthquakes, whirlwinds, 
and waterspouts are generally accompanied 
with, and dependent upon, electrical pheno- 
mena. Indeed, a change in the condition 
of matter (for instance, from the liquid to 
the vaporous form, and vice versA) is always 
accompanied by a change In its electrical 
state. 

ELECTRO CHBM'ISTRY, that science 
which treats of the agency of electricity and 
galvanism In effectWig chemical changes. 

ELEOTROL'YSIS (Imis, an unloosing: 
Gr.), the decomposition of metallic com- 
pounds, by the action of a galvanic current, 
when a deposition of metal takes place at 
ihe negative pole oi the battery. Electro- 
bsis Is too expensive to bo employed in the 
separation of the commercial metals from 
their compounds, but this process la largely 
applied in the operations of electrotyping 
and electroplating. 

ELEOTRO-MAQ'NETISM. Electricity 
cannot pass through a conductor without 
magnetism being developed. This im- 
portant fact, discovered by Oersted, may 
be provetLby a simple experiment. Cause 
a piece of xh'.n copper wire to lie very near 
and parallel to a magnetized needle capable 
of moving on a point ; connect the wire 
with a galvanic battery, so that a current 
shall pass through : while the current is 
passing, the needle will not remain paral- 
lel with the wire, but will arrange itself 
transversely to*lt ; and whether the north 
pole shall be deflected to one side of the 
wire y the other depends on which direction 
alon^the wire the current is proceeding, 
and whether the current is under or over 
the needle. Changing both the direction of 
the current and the side of the needle along 
which It flows, leaves the deflection towards 
the same side of the wire. This experiment 
teaches ns how to magnetize a bar of steel 
permanently but slightly, and a bar of Iron 
temporarily but strongly, Porthls purpose, 
we must cover a copper wire with silk, cot- 
ton, or some other insulating material, and 
coil it round the bar which is to be mag- 
netized, and which may be either straight 
or in the form of a horseshoe, &c. On 
transmitting electricity through the wire. 


the bar will be rendered magnetic, and the 
intensity of its magnetism will depend on 
Its softness, on (within certain limits) the 
length of the wire, and on the power of the 
galvanic battery employed. 

ELEOTRO-MET'ALLURGY. [See ELWh 
TROTYPH.] 

ELEOTROMrETER {electron ; and me- 
tron^ a measure: Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring the quantity or Intensity of elec- 
tricity, and determining Its quality. Several 
contrivances have been devised for tills 
purpose, but all of them depend on the mu- 
tual repulsion of similarly electrified bodies. 
The simplest is the pithrball electrometer, 
which consists of two balls about the size 
of peas, made, for lightness, of the pith of 
elder, and suspended by two threads of silk. 
In their ordinary state, they lie in contact, 
but when electrified, they fly from each 
other, the amount of divergence depending 
on the degree of electrical excitement. 
—The Gold-leaf Electrometer consists of a 
small glass jar, to the upper end of which 
Is attached a brass cap ; in the centre of the 
latter is Axed a piece of glass tube ; a wire 
passes through the tube, having at its 
upper end a brass ball, and at its lower, , 
two narrow slips of gold leaf, hanging , 
together by one end of each. These slips 
remain parallel, and In contact, when the I 
Instrument is unelectrifled ; but, when It is I 
electrified, by placing an excited body in ’ 
contact with or near Its brass ball, tho ] 
lower extremities of the gold leaves fly 
asunder. The glass jar protects the gold 
leaves from Injury. — The Qnadrant Electro- 
meter consists of a stem of Ivory, at the 
upper end of which is a graduated quad- 
rant or semicircle, from the centre of 
which hangs down a very light index, hav- 
ing a pith ball at lis lower extremity. YHjen | 
this Instrument Is fixed on an unelectrifled 
conductor, the Index and pith ball will He I 
close to the Ivory stem ; but when the 
conductor is charged with electricity the 
Index and stem will mutually repel each 
other, and the divergence will be indicated 
by the quadrant orsemlclrcla— The Toreion 
Electrometer consists of two pith balls, fixed 
respectively at the ends of a short and slen- 
der slip of some very light substance. This 
slip is suspended horizontally, by the centre 
of gravity, to a silkworm’s thread, or some 
other very fine filament, hung within a 
glass jar, In the centre of the upper end of 
which is fixed a tolerably large glass tube ; 
and at the upper extremity of the glass 
tube, a movable knob, to the under part of 
which the filament Is attached. The flU^ 
ment passes down through the tube, and 
Into the jar. A short piece of brass wire Is 
fixed In an aperture drilled through the side 
of the jar, and has a brass ball attached to 
both Its Interior and exterior ends. When 
the instrument Is unelectrifled, one of the 
pith balls remains quietly In contact with 
the brass ball inside the jar; but when It Is 
electrified, by bringing the outer brass ball 
In contact with an excited body, the pith 
ball is driven away from the brass hall. In 
opposition to the force of torsion, the fila- 
ment being forcibly twisted. If the brass 
and pith balls are oppositely eleetrifled, it 
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raay be Been, b> moving round the knob 
above, through what distance the brass and 
pith balls will attract each other, in oppo- 
sition to the force of torsion; and as the 
force of torsion Is proportional to the ex- 
tent through which the filament is twisted, 
different repulsions or attractions may be 
very accurately compared. 

ELECrrRO-NEQA'TIVE, charged with7ifl- 
gative or resinous electricity, and attracted 
by bodies positively electrified. — E lkc 
TRO-POSiTiVB, charged with positive or 
vitreous electricity, and attracted by bodies 
negatively electrified : for Instance, by the 
negative pole or element of the ^vanlo 
battery. 

ELEOTROPH'ORUS {electron; and pho- 
ro, I carry: Or.), a very simple instrument for 
obtaining electricity. It consists of a flat 
smooth cake composed of resin and a little 
wax which have been melted together and 
poured into a small shallow circular tin 
traj ; also, a brass plate with a glass handle ; 
and the skin of a cat prepared for the pur- 
pose. Having dried and even slightly 
warmed the apparatus, and struck the resin 
smartly a few times with the catskln, we 
lay the brass plate on the resin ; w bile there, 
a spark may be obtained from It— In the 
first Instance, on account of the electricity, 
it removes from the parts of the resin with 
which ft is fn contact, and afterwards on 
account of the electricity produced upon it 
by the electrical action of those portions of 
the resin with which it Is not immediately 
In contact On taking the plate away, a 
spark may be again obtained from it ; and 
every time this is repeated, ttoo sparks may 
be had in the same way— the first due to 
the electricity repelled from the brass plate 
by that which remains in the very slight 
hollow of the resinous cake ; the second, 
to the restoration of the ordinary state of 
the brass plate when it has been removed 
from the inductive action of the cake If 
the apparatus is kept in a drj place, sparks 
sufficient to explode gases may, without 
fresh excitement, be taken from it for 
months. 

ELECTTROSOOPE {electron; and skopeo, 
I examine : Or.). Any instrument, such as 
the gold-leaf electrometer, &c., for detect- 
ing the presence of electricity, is called by 
tills name. 

BLEOTROTTPE {electron ; and tvpos, a 
mark : Or.), the process by which works In 
relief are reproduced by the agency of elec- 
tricity, which precipitates certain metals, 
such as gold, silver, and copper, from their 
solutions, upon moulds, so as to form a 
coherent mass equal in toughness and flexi- 
bility to hammered metals. The applica- 
tions of this beautlfnl process appear 
almost unlimited, and, as a means of pro- 
ducing facsimiles of art, it is invaluable. 
The nature of the operation may be illus- 
trated by a very simple experiment: — 
Plunge two pieces of clean platinum into a 
solution of sulphate of copper, slightly acid- 
ulated with sulphuric acid. No effect will be 
produced until the pieces of platinum are 
ctHinected respectively with the poles of a 
galvanic battery. On doing this, copper 
will be Immediately precipitated on the 
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caialectrode or negative surface, and the 
deposit may be made of any desired thick- 
ness: if the strength of the solution is 
kept up by occasionally adding sulphate, 
the copper will be In the solid form, ancJ 
may he peeled off the platinum. If the 
electric current Is reversed, the copper will 
b#* taken from one piece of platinum and 
deposited on the other. If the negative pole 
or cathode had been a medal, or other lire 
gular surface, a matrix would be formed 
from it; and, using this matrix In the same 
way, copper depopl ted on It would represent 
the surface of the medal, &c If gold, silver, 
and other metals are substituted for the cop 
per, the cathode will be gilt, sil vered, (Xrc A 
varnish protects any part we please from 
being coated with deposit, and a coating 
of black-lead will render a non-conductor 
capable of having a deposit formed upon It 
In the ordinary mode of carrying on the 
process, two vessels aie used ; and, dilute 
sulphuric acid having been poured into 
one of them, which maybe a lamp chimney 
closed wltli a bladder at the lower end, it ts 
placed In the other, which contains a stiong 
acidulated Rolution of sulphate of copper, 
&c The medal to be copied Is hung In tlic 
solution of sulphate, being connected by a 
wire with apiece of zinc hung In the dilute 
add. The bladder prevents the fluids fi om 
mixing, Imt does not intercept the electric 
current from the zinc to the medal On 
the large scale, a soniewliat different nr 
raiigeinent Is used, but the principle is the 
same: the solution of sulphate of copper 
is placed in a trough of slate, &c ; a plate 
of copper Is suspended In it, and also, oi>- 
poslte to the copper, the medals, &c , to I 
be copied. The plate of copper, being 
united by wire with the zinc clement of a 
separate constant battery, and the metallic , 
rod carry Ing the medals, &c^, with its other ' 
metallic element, a deposit Is formed on the 
medals, &c Wlih this arrangement, the 
constant battery is called the generating 
cell, and the vessel with sulphate solution 
the decomponng cell. In the simple appa- 
ratus first dcscilhcd, the lamj)) chimney 
containing the zinc was the generating cell, 
and the external vessel the decomposing 
(cll. When other metals are to be preclpl- i 
tated, plates and solutions of these metals I 
are to be employed in the decomposing 
cell 

ELECTRUM {Lat ; from ‘lektron • Or),n 
term used by the ancients to indicate a i 
iiutanic alloy, consisting of four parts gold ' 
and one silver ; also amber. n 

ELEC'TUAEY {electuarfum : Lat.), In 
Pharmacy, a form of medicine, composed 
of powders or other iuOTedlents, Incorpo- 
rated with some symp, &c, [See Eclbgm.] 

EL'EGAIsCE {elegantia: Lat.), In the Fine 
Arts, grace and lightness, but particularly 
the latter. 

ELE'GIT (be has chosen : Lat.— on ac- 
count of the creditor making a selection of 
the writ which he will sue out). In Law, a 
writ of execution, founded upon an ancient 
statute passed in the 13th year of Edward I. 
Ills addressed to the 8herlff,who gives to the 
judgment-creditor the lands and tenements 
of the debtor, to he enjoyed by him until 
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Che debt is fully paid. After it, the body 
of the debtor cannot be taken. 

EL'EGT ^elegoB : from e, alas ; and lego, I 
say : Or,), a mournful and plaintive kind <)f 
poem. The principal writert- of elegiac 
verse among the Greeks were Callimachus, 
PartbeniuB, and Euphorion ; among the 
Latins, Propertius, Ovid, and Tibullus. 

ELTBIMENTS (elementa, first principles: 
Lot), the indecomposable constituents of 
bodies, of which cliemists have discovered 
about 65. These they class as metallic, 
non-metallic, and Intermediate elements; 
but. In fact, the classes graduate into each 
other. A list of the elementary bodies will 
be found under Equivalmnts. In the an- 
cient and still popular sense of the word, 
the elements are understood to be four In 
number, namely. Are, air, earth, and water ; 
but it Is fully demonstrated by the re- 
searches of modern science, that earth is a 
compound of many earths ; air, a compound 
of at least two gases ; water, a compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen ; and fire, only the 
production of light and heat during com- 
bustion. Elehknts, In a flgurative 

sense, the principles and foundations of 
any art or science, as ' Euclid’s Elements,’ 

&C. Elkments, in Divinity, the bread 

and wine prepared for the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

EL’EMl, a resin of a strong aromatic 
odour, and a hot spi^y taste, which exudes 
from incisions made through the bark of 
various tereblnthluous trees. The crystal- 
line resin of elemi is called elemme, and is 
used In making lacquer. 

ELEN'CHUS (elmchoB, a proof: Or.), In 
Logic, a sophism, or fallacious argument, 
v\liich deceives the hearer under the ap- 
pearance of truth. 

EL'EPHANT ielejihaa: Gr.), the largest, 
strongest, and most sagacious of all quad- 
rupeds. It is placed amongst the Pachy- 
dermata. In the order Ungulata^ The form 
of this animal Is altogether awkward; the 
head Is massive, the eyes small, and tho 
ears large and pendulous ; the body Is thick, 
and the mick much arched ; the feet are 
short, round, clumsy, nud distinguishable 
only by the five rounded hoofs In which 
each of them terminates. The trunk, or 
proboscis, by which it conveys food and 
drink to Its mouth, and the most singular 
part of Its structure, is a cartilaginous dou- 
ble tube, seven or eight feet long, composed 
of iiuiiKTous rings, and extending from the 
upper jaw. It Is of such strength as to bo 
capable of breakingofl large branches from | 
trees : whilst, at the same time, it is en- 
dowed with such exquisite sensibility, that 
it can grasp the smallest object. The two 
large tusks are of a yellowish colour, and 
extremely hard: the bony substance of 
tliese la called ii'ory. The disposition of 
the elephant is gentle, and his manners so- 
cial ; hence they are seldom seen except in 
troops. In wandering from place to place, 
the males, who are furnished with the 
largest tusks, put themselves at the head, 
and are the first to face every danger. Ele- 
phants shed their teeth eight times, their 
tusks only once. The latter take the place 
I of the Indsor teeth of other animals. Two 


species are distinguished, one inhabiting 
I India, the other Africa. The latter has a 
remarkably large ear. The extinct mas- 
todon and mammoth were closely allied 
I animals. Elephants were first ust d in war 
I by the Greeks, in the time of Alexander the 
Groat ; at least, there is no mention of their 
being BO employed before that time. They 
I carried upon their backs large towers, con 
taining from ten to thirty soldiers, who 
threw mi.ssive weapons from thence upon 
the enemy, being themselves secured within 
their wooden walls; while the animals did 
great execution, by terrifying, tearing, and 
trampling down both horses and men. 

EL'EPHANT- BEETLE, the Megasoniaele- 
phas of entomologists, is a native of South 
America. It Is a member of the family Dy- 
nasiidtp, in the Lam ellirorv group. It has 
acquired Its name from having a long hoin 
on the thorax, with asliorter one on each 
side. This insect is frequently three Indies 
in length, but in size It Is mudi exceeded 
by the Hercules-beetle {Dynastes Hercules), 
also a native of South America, which hn■^ 
a length Of five, and sometimes of six 
inches. 

ELE'PHAIST’S FOOT, the common name 
of a plant, Tektudwaria elephavtipee, nat. 
ord. DtoBCoreacecB, h native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The short thick rough stem 
suggested the naini'. 

ELEPHANTPA81S (Or,, from elephas, an 
elephant), a species of leprosy, which de- 
rives Its name from the skin being covered 
w'lth Incrustations like the skin of the ele- 
phant, and from the legs swelling to an im- 
mense size. It Is adreadful chronic diseasev 
and Is regarded as con+agioiis. 

ELEUSIN'IA (jBtetwts, in Greece), In Gre- 
cian Antiquity, solemn and inystenoub fes- 
tivals in honour of Ceres and Proserjnne 
They were of two kinds, the less and tlu 
greater. The lesi>, vv Inch were held at Agi a* 
on the IllssuB, were celebrated every ycai 
—according to some. In honour of Proser- 
pine only. They were intended chiefly as a 
preparation for initiation In tho Mystcrin, 
or rites of the greater soleinnlty. The latter 
continued nine days, Hie fiist portion being 
celebrated at Athens : It included, most pro- 
bably, a representation of the whole hlstoi-j 
of Ceres and Proserpine, and Indicated to 
the initiated, according to common belief, 
a pleasing prospect of the future state— a 
purpose not oilglnally contemplated, and 
perhaps Introduced from Egypt. The pre- 
siding or initiating pi lest was termed a 
hierophant To revt'al the secrets of the 
Eleuslnlan mysteries was looked upon as a 
ci line tliat i ould not fall to draw down the 
vengeance of heaven. 

ELEUTHE'RIA (tliefeost of liberty : Gi.), 
in Grecian Antiquity, a festival celebrated 
at Plataja, in memory of the defeat of 
Mardoiiius, the general of Xerxes, and in 
honour of those who gallantly sacrificed 
their lives for the liberty of their country ; 
also as a bond of union among the Greeks 
themselves. It was held every fifth year, 
when prizes where contended for. Slaves, 
on obtaining their liberty, kept a festival 
called Klentheria. 

ELEVATION (elevatio ; Lot), In Archl- 
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1 tecture. an orthogrsjplilo drawing of the 
fice or aide of • building. — SLVTATioir, 
in Astronomy, altitude; the height of the 
equator, pole, or stars, Aol, abore the hori- 
ton. — Xo Gunnery, the angle whleh the 
chase of a cannon or mortar makes with 

the plane of the horizon. Elevation or 

THE Host, in the Roman Catholic church, 

I tlmt part of the ceremony of the mass 
I which consists in the priest’s raising the 
' host abore his head for the people to 
adore it. 

EL'EVATOR (slew, I lift up ; Lot.), in 
Anatomy, the name of several muscles, 
which serve to raise those parts of the body 
10 which they belong; as. the elevator of 

I tbe external ear, the epiglottis, &c.. 

Klevatob, a surgical instrument, used for 
raising depressed i*ortlon8 of the skull in 
trepanning. 

ELP (ffiifs ; Sax.), a term now almost oh- 
Bolete, but formerly used to denote a fairy 
or hobgoblin, an Imaginary being, the crea- 
ture of Ignorance, superstition, and craft. 

ELP'-ARROWS, a name given to flints in 
the shape of arrow-lieods, vulgarly supposed 
to be shot li\ fairies. They are frequently 
met with 111 Groat Britain, and there is 
roastm to believe they were weapons of 
otfence among the ancient Britons. 

EL'GIN MARTBLES, a collection of splen- 
did hassl-rlllevl and fragments of statuary, 
which were sent chiefly from the Parthenon 
of Athens to England, in 1812, by Lord Elgin 
(lienee tlie name). They are now in the 
British Museum, haring been purchased by 
government In 1818 for 85,0001. They are 
nnquescionably most valuable remains of 
ancient art, and offer tbe flnest snbjects 
for study. The most important part of the 
collection consists of sculptures, which were 
placed on the eastern and western pediments 
of the Parthenon at Athens. One sot repre- 
sented, when entire, the miraculous birth of 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter; the other 
the contest of Minerva and Neptune for the 
guardianship of Athens. They were exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of Phidias. 

ELIMINATION (ehrmno, 1 turn out of 
doors : LaL), In Algebra, the causing an 
an known quantity to disappear from an 
equation. By means of this process, an 
eci nation huvlDg only one unknown quan- 
tity is obtained from any number of equa- 
tions having the same number of unknown 
quantities. 

BLIQUA'TION ieliquatio, a liquefying; 
LaU), In Metallurgy, a separation of the dif- 
ferent parts of mixed metals by tiie different 
degrees of beat required to melt them. 

ELI'SION (filUio, from elido, I strike out : 
Lot.), lu Grammar, the catting off or sup- 
pressing a vowel at the middle or end of 
a word for the sake of B')nnd or metre ; as, 
th* ansangtdned field. 

BLIXaR (Arab.), an old pharmaceutical 
term, expressing certain essences or tinc- 
tures : thus, the mixture of an aromatic tinc- 
ture with sulphnrio acid was called eUtefer 

of vitriol. Also, solntlons employed by the 

aUlicmists In their attempts to effect the 
transmutation of metals. 

ELK, or Moose, a quadruped of the deer 
family, of whic^ it is the largest species. 


It Is a native of the northern regions of 
'Europe and America, It is very shy and 
warjMvquirltig great skill on the part of 
the hunter to bring it within range of his 
' gun. The height at the sbonlders Is fre- 
I Quently more tlian six feet, and the male 
carries a pair of liorns which are very broad 
! at the upper end, and weigh sometimes 
nearly 60 lbs. Prom the short neck and long ' 
legs, the animal is not graceful. The great , 
Irish elk (Megaceroa hibemicua), whose fos- 
sil remains are sometimes found in bone- 
caverns, was a still larger animal, and is 
now extinct. The skull and antlers have 
been known to weigh 86 lbs. 

ELL, a measure, of different lengths In 
different countries. That formerly used in 
England was the English or Flemish ell; 
the former being three feet nine Inches, or 
one yard and a quarter, and the latter only 
twenty -seven Inches, or three-quarters of a 
yard. 

ELLIP’SIS (elleipins, literally a defi- 
ciency : Or.), in Geometry, an oval or curved 
line returning into Itself, and produced 
from the section of a cone by a piano oli- 
Ifquely cnttiiig both its sides. It received 
its name from Its plane forming with the 
base of the cone a leas angle than that of 

the parabola. In Grammar, a figure of 

syntax, by which one or more words are 
omitted, which the reader may supply : as, 
‘the horse I rode,’ for ‘the horse which I 
rode’ — In Rhetoric, af'flgure of speech, by i 
which the orator, through excessive emo- I 
tion, passes over many things, which, had , 
he been cool, ought to have been mentioned. | 
ELLIP'SOID {elleipais, an ellipse; and 
eddna, form : Or.), in Geometry, an elliptical 
spheroid, being the solid generated by tlie 
revolution of an ellipse about either axis. 

ELM (ulmm: Lot.), Ulrmia campeatrie, a 
large forest tree, the wood of which is very 
serviceable where It may be continually 
either dry or wet. Accordingly It is proper 
for water-works, mills, pumps, aqueducts, 
and ship-planks beneath the water-line. It 
is also used for naves of wheels, handles 
for single saws, axletrees, and the like. 
Three or four species are ascribed to Britain, 
Including the wycb elm (ulmua montana). 
About twenty species are known, all In- 
habiting the colder parts of the northern 
hemisphere 

ELMO’S FIRE, St., an appearance caused 
by fiery meteors In the atmosphere, often 
seen playing about the masts and rigging 
of ships. It Is undoubtedly an electrical 
phenomenon, and is caused, most prqbably, 
by the atmospheric electricity being gra- 
dually attracted by pointed bodies, such as 
masts of ships. It may be Illustrated on the 
small scale by taking or giving out elec- 
tricity with a point, in a dark room. 

ELOCUTION ielocutio, from eloquor, I 
speak ont : Lot.), the art of choosing and 
adapting words and sentences to tbe ideas 
which are to be expressed ; or, as It is more 
usually employed, the management of 
tbe voice, countenance, and gesture, in 
speaking. 

ELO'HIM (irsb.),a word used in the Peu 
tatonch to signify the Deity: sometlmen 
In place of, sometimes along with, the word 
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Jehovah. Borne critloa believe that the 
passaeres containing these words may be 
separated Into two distinct narratives, 
which seem^to have been written i>y diffe- 
rent hands, and the writers have been 
accordingly designated Biohlstic and Jeho- 
ristic. 

BLONQA'TION, In Astronomy, the appa- 
rent distance of a planet from the sun. 

EL'OQUBNOE (eloquentia, from eloqxtor, 

I speak out : Lot.), the art of clothing the 
thoughts in expressions the most suited to 
produce conviction or persuasion. Strictly 
speaking, the term should be applied only to 
puJblic gpeaking; but it isfrequently extended 
to written language. We may infer from 
Homer, that eloquence was very early in 
great esteem among the Greeks ; and It at- 
tained the highest perfection In Demosthe- 
nes. The Romans, for a long time, had 
but little leisure for the cultivation of elo- 
quence : but at length they produced many 
celebrated orators, the chief of whom was 
the Illustrious Olcero, who was exceeded 
only by Demosthenes. Eloquence, as an art, 
comprises invention, disposition, elocution, 
and delivery. And a formal oration should 
contain an exordium or introduction ; awor- 
ratton ; a proposition, proof, or refutation ; 
and ^peroration. The Romans distinguished 
three kinds of eloquence ; the demonstra- 
tive, the deliberative, and the judicial. Our 
division is, that of the 6ar, the senate, and 
the puiptt. Among (lie moderns, eloquence 
is far more subdued and moderate in its 
character than among the ancients, who 
permitted very strong expressions, and the 
most violent gestlcnlation. 

B'LUL, the name of a Jewish month, 
whicii nearly corresponded to our August : 
it was the twelfth month of tlie civil, and 
sixth of the ecclesiastical year. 

ELUTRIATION {elutrio, I wash out; 
Lot.), in Cliemistry, the separation of sub- 
stances, by washing them In large quanti- 
fies of water; the lieavler particles fall to 
the bottom ; and the lighter, being suspend- 
ed in the fluid, are obtained by gradual 
subsidence. Elutriation is amostcoiiviv 
nlent waj^of procuring a substance in the 
state of an impalpable powder. 

ELY'SIAN FIELDS, or ELY'SIUM 
sion pedion, or ilusion, the pedlon being 
left out by later writers : Or.), In Heatlien 
Mjthology, the supposed residence of the 
blessed after death. The poets describe 
this region as C/onsisting of beautiful mea- 
dows, alternating with pleasant groves, 
where a serene and cloudless sky was spread 
over them, and a soft celestial light shed 
a magical brilliancy over every object. The 
heroes there practised their favourite 
sports, danced to the sound of the lyre, from 
which Orpheus drew the most enchanting 
tones, or wandered through odoriferous 
groves, where warbling birds carolled forth 
their harmony by the side of refreshing 
fountains. There the eartli teemed with 
plenteous fruits, and the verdure of spring 
was perpetual ; while all cares, pains, and 
Infirmities were exchanged for the purcbt 

bliss. Also, a place on the coast of 

Uainpanla. 

ELYTRA (elutron, the sheath of a beetle's 

wing : Or.), In Entomology, a name for the 
hard external sheaths of beetles, under 
which the membranous wings used In flying 
are placed when the insects are walking or 
at rest. They are often adorned with rich 
colours and a metallic lustre. 

EMANATION (e, out of; and mano, I 
flow ; Lot.), In Theology, another term for 
Pantheism, which see. 

EMANCIPATION (emancipatio : LaL), In 
the Roman law, tbo setting free a son from 
subjection to his father. It differed from 
manumission, as the latter was the act of a 
master In favour of a slave, whereas eman- 
cipation put the son In a situation to ma- 
nage hig own affairs, and to marry without 
his father’s consent, although a minor. The 
word emancipation has been applied to the 
liberation of negroes from Christian slavery, 
and to the abolition of the dlsablUtles of 
Roman Catholics In England. 

EMAR'QINATB (emargino, I take away 
the edge : Lot,), In Botany, having the edge 
notched. According to the kind of notches, 
a leaf is said to be obtusely or acutely eniar- 
ginate. 

EMBALM'INQ {balsamon, balsam : Or.), 
the opening a dead body, taking out the 
Intestines, and filling their place with odo- 
riferous and deslccatlve drugs and spices, 
to prevent putrefaction. The ancient Egyp 
tlans have always been celel)rated for tlie 
skill with which they exercised tlie art of 
embalming. The terra la derived from the 
use of balsamic substances In the operation, 
in addition to those which were saline, and 
to tanning materials. It appears to have 
been a dogma among some ancient nations, 
Inculcated by their religion, that the soul 
continued with the body. Modern chemis- 
try lias made us acquainted with many 
means of counteracting putrefaction, more 
simple and more effectual than the laborious 
processes of the ancients. 

EMBAIl'GO (Span.), a prohibition Issued 
l)y the authorities of a c^ountry, to prevent 
merchant vessels leaving their ports. It 
is generally Imposed in time of war, or 
during fear of Invasion ; and In such c-ases, 
the ships under embargo are used in amni- 
monts, expeditious, &c. 

BM'BER WEEK (esmyrian, ashes : Sax.) ; 
or, perhaps, an abbreviation for Quatembf r, 
from mMOiuor tempora, tlie four times : 
Lat.), four seasons in the year more par- 
ticularly set apart for prayer and fasting, 
namely, the first week In Lent, the weeks 
next after Whitsuntide, the I4th of Sei>- 

teinber, and the 13th of December. 

Embxu Days, particular days of fasting 
and humiliation In the Ember weeks. 

EMBBRI'ZA, fn Ornithology, a genus of 
passerine birds, Including the yellow-harn- 
iner, the common and other buntings, and 
the ortolan (Embenza hortulana), which is 
esteemed a great delicacy for the table. 

EMBEZ'ZLEMENT (embesUr, to filch : Old 
Fr.), in Law, a felony, which consists In a 
class of acts committed by one employed 
as a clerk or a servant, which would, if 
committed by others, amount to larceny. 

It differs from the latter by relating to 
property nut at the time la the actual or 
legal possession of the owner. 
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EM'BLBM (embVma, a tesgeJated pave- radicle or root, and tho eotvledm or coif- 
ment : Or.)^ a kind of painted enigma, or ledons. [See i^ngo.] 

certain metaphoriral figures, painted or cut, EMENDATION (emendatio: LcU.), wn al 
expressing some action, or teaching gome teratlnn made In the text of ^ny I)o<)k, by 

moral truth. verl>al criticism. In Law, the corrcctif)n 

EM'BLBMBNTS (emblaver, to bow with ofaljuses. 
wheat: .FV.), In Law, a word used for EM'BRALD(lmeraMde.*JV.), awell-lsnown 
the produce of land sown or planted by a gem of a beautiful green colour, somewhat 
tenant for life or years, whose estate Is de harder than quartz ; It occurs In prisms 
termlned suddenly, by the act of God, after with a regular hexagonal base, and ranks 
the land Is sown or planted, and before a next in value to the Oriental ruby and 
harvest. The tenant’s executors shall have sapphire. It becomes electric by friction, 
the emhlemente; but. In the case of a tenant Is often transparent, but sometimes onlj 
for years, they Include only what Is not translucent, and before the blow-plpe K 
ripe before midsummer. Fruits on a tree, fusible Into a whitish enamel, or glass. It 
or natural grasses, are not embhunents. consists chietly of glucina, with silica, nlu 
EM'BOLISM (eraftolisma, a patch : Gr.), In inlna, a very little lime and Iron It^ 
Astronomic^ Chronology, the Insertion of colouring matter Is probably a very minute 
days, months, or years. In an account of quantity of oxide of chrome. The most 
tune, to produce regularity. Intensely coloured and valual le emeralds 

EMBOS'SING (bosse, a protuberance : Fr.), are brought from Peru In Heraldry, an 

the forming of works in relief, whether by other name for vert, or the grt'en tincture 
raising, or by depression. It Is, in short, a In coat armour. 

kind of sculpture, where the figures project EMER'SION (emergo, I come forth : Lot ), 
from the plane on which they are cut ; and In Astronomy, tho reappearance of the sun 
according as they are more or less proinf- or moon after an eclipse; also of a star | 
nent, they are said to be in alto, mezzo, or that passes from within the rays of the 

baeeorUievo. Embossing Cloth. Cotton, sun. I 

woollen cloth, silk, paper, and other fabrics, EM'BRY (from Cape Emeri, In the Island 
are embossed by the powerful pressure of of Naxos), in Mineralogy, a compat t variety 
revolving cylinders on which the required of Corundum, very generally regatded as a 
patterns are engraved. kind of iron ore. It is of a blacklsh-giey 

BMBOU'OHURB (a mouth : Fr.), in Mu- colour, and so very hard as to scratch 
sic, the aperture of a fiute or other wind topaz. It consists of alumina, silica, and 
Instrument. Iron; and Is used In the form of a powder 

EMBRA'OBRYcmbraggsrfs; Fr.),lnLaw, for polishing hard minerals and metals i 
the endeavouring to corrupt or Influence a The lapidaries cut ordinary gems by spriuk- 
jury ; It is punishable by fine and Imprison- ling their wheels with the moistened pow- 
ment. der of tmiery ; but it will produce no effect ! 

EMBRASU'RE (Fr.), In Architecture, an on tlie diamond. j 

enlargement of the aperture of a door EMETGC (emeUkoe from tfmeo, I vomit 

or window, on the Inside of the wall. In Or.), a medicine for emptying the stomach 

Fortification, a hole or aperture In a para* liy vomiting. Twenty grains of Ipecacu 
pet, through which guns are pointed and anha Is a very safe and good emetic, for 
discharged. evacuating the stomach, when it Is dls- 

EMBROCA'TION (en, on ; and hrecho, I ordered by improper food ; It produces an 
wet the surface : Gr.),ln Pharmacy, a Jotion ( itect in from ten to twenty minutes, and 
or combination of medicinal liquids, with Its action may be assisted by chamomile 
which any diseased part Is washed or fo- tea or warm water. When poison has been 
mented. swallowed, the stomach Is oftert Insensible 

EMBROID'ERY (broderie: Fr.), figured to the ordinary means of acting upon It, 
work wrought on silk, cloth, stuffs, or mus- particularly if a large dose of opium has 
Hus. The art of embroidery was invented been taken In such a case, half a draclim 
In the Bast, probably by the Phrygians or of sulphate of zinc, or of sulphate of i op 
Persians : It was certainly Introduced fiom per.may be given, dissolved in tbreeouiues 

Persia Into Greece. Embroidebing Ma- of warm water ; a third part to be taken 

CHINE. Until of late, embroidery was per- every ten minutes, until It operates. The 
formed entirely by hand, and was practised, stomach-pump, however, Is most to be 
on account of Its elegance, by ladles of rank ; relied upon. 

but various Ingenious machines have been EM'ETINB (emetoe, a vomiting: Sr.), In 
Invented for this purpose, and are now used Medicine, a peculiar vegetable principle, 
very extensively In England, Prance, and obtained from the root of the Ipecacuanha, 
Germany. One of these machines, having of whose emetic properties It Is conceived 
180 needles, will do as much work as fifteen to be the sole cause. In a dose of half n 
expert hand embroiderers, and requires grain It acts as a powerful emetic, followed | 
merely the labour of one grown-up person by sleep; and six grains produces violeuL 
and two assistant children. vuraitlug, stupor, and death. 

EM'BRYO (embruon, from bruo, I cause BMIOATION (emicaUo, a springing forth : 
to burst : Or.), the first rudiments of the Lot.), a flying off in small particles, as from 
animal in the womb, before It becomes a heated iron or fermenting liquors. 

fontue. In Botany, a fleshy body occupy- EMIGRATION (emigral^io, a removal . 

ing the interior of a seed, and constituting Lot.), the removal of inhabitants from one 
the rudiments of the future plant. It con- country to another, for the purpose of per- 
sUts of the plumnla or growing point, the manent residence. Prohibitions of eml- 
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jnntion are unjast, as well as Impolitic, and 
always prove that a government which 
sanctions them has an Incorrect Idea of its 
duties. Th^ power of reproduction is so 
great, that the vacuum caused by any 
amount of emigration Is soon filled up. 

BM'INENCB (eminentia, excellence, lite- 
rally a prominence : Lot.), an honorary title 
given to various dignitaries at diflEerent 
times, but appropriated to cardinals by a 
decree of the pope in 1630. 

E'MJR (a chief: Arab.), a title of dignity 
among the Saracens and Turks. It wag at 
first given to all the caliphs, but It Is now 
confined to those who are considered the 
descendants of Mahomet, by his son-in-law 
Aii and his daughter Fatima. Joined to 
another word. Indicative of a particular 
office, It Is a common title : thus, Emir al 
Omrah, that of viziers and pashas. 

EMOLLES'CKNCE {emoUio, 1 make soft : 
Lat), In Metallurgy, that degree of softness 
in a fusible body which alters its shape. 

EMOL'LIENTS (same deriv.), in Medicine, 
such remedies as are supposed to relax the 
living animal fibre. 

EMPA'LEMENT (in, on; and palus, a 
stake: JLnt.), a cruel kind of punishment, in 
which a stake was thrust up tlirough the 

body. In Heraldry, a conjunction of 

coats of arms, pale-wise. 

EM'PEllOR (imperaUrr : Lat), among the 
iiuclent Romans, a title of honour conferred 
on a general who had been victorious; but, 
on the fall of the fepubllc. It was apidied 
to the head of the state. Tlie Roman em- 
|)eror8 united In their own persons niany 
of the clilef offices of the state. Thus, 
Octavius was emperor, proconsul, tribune, 
and pontlft'x maximus ; also, perpetual 
consul, cen.sor, prince of the senate, and 
augustus—the latter designation descend- 
ing to those who reigned alter him. Tlie 
emperors appointed their own successors, 
wlio enjoyed the title of Caisars. Charle- 
magne assumed the lmi)erlal dignity af'er 
Ills coronation at Rome, and since that time 
It has been claimed by the sovereigns of 
Germany. When the German empire was 
dissolvediiln 1805, the title passed to the 
emperor of Austria ; and It was a8<»iimed 
in the same year by Napoleon la Prance. 
The czars of Russia have claimed it since 
the reign of Alexander. 

BM'PHASIS (Gr.), in Rhetoric, a particu- 
lar stress of utterance, or force of the voice 
and action, given to such ports or words of 
on oration as the speaker Intends to spe- 
cially Impress upon his audience. 

BMPHTSE'MA (enipUHnema, an inflation : 
Gr.), In Surgery, a puify tumour, formed by 
the air insinuating Itself into the cellular 
membrane, and rendering the part affected 
tense and elastic: it crepitates when pressed. 

BM'PIRB (Fr. ; from imperium ; Lot.), the 
territory or government of an emperor. 
The term was first applied to the dominions 
of ancient Rome, which were ultimately 
divided Into the Eastern and Tfestem em- 
pires. The Eastern was called also the 
Lotoer empire. The Western became, about 
the end of the 9th century, the German, or 
Holy Roman Empire. The word is often 
used to indicate an extensive territory, not 


governed by an emperor : thus, the British 
Emj^re, 

BMPIR'IO (empeirikos, from peira, an 
experiment : or.), one whose knowledge Is 
founded on experience. The empiric school 
of medicine was opposed to the dogmatic. 
The empirics were generally a protenditig 
and Ignorant sect ; and hence the word is 
used for a fiuack or charlatan of any kind. 

EMPLAS'TICS (emplastHcos, fit for shut- 
ting up the pores : Gr.), an appellation given 
to medicines which constipate and shut up 
the pores of the body. Hence, emplastte 
means viscous, or adhesive, like a plaster. 

BMPO'RIUM (emporum, a mart; from 
emporoa, one who goes on shipboard as a 
passenger : Or.), a common resort of mer- 
chants for trade ; particularly a city or town 
of extensive commerce, or in which the 
commerce of an extensive country c^entres, 
or to which sellers and buyers resort from 
different ctmutries. 

EMPrETkLA (emputnui, a suppuration : 
Or.), In Medicine, a disorder in which puru- 
lent matter Is contained in the thorax or 
breast, after an Inflammation and suppura- 
tion of the lungs and pleura: it is attended 
with a difficulty of breathing and an inabi- 
lity to lie on the side opposite to that which 

EMPYRE'UM, or EMPYRE'AN (empu- 
revo, I set on fire : Chr.), a term used by di- 
vines for the highest heaven, where the 
blessed enjoy the beatific vision. It derives 
its name from having been supposed to be 
the region of fire. Wt' use the word em- 

pyreal as pertaining to that region of space 
which is above the utmost limits of tiie 
atmosphere. 

EMPYREUTMA (empureuma, a coal to 
preserve a smouldering fire; from empu- 
retco, I set on fire : Or.), In Chemistry, the 
peculiar smell produced from burnt sub- 
stances. Hence oils obtained by distilling 
organic matters at high temperatures are 
called empyreumatie oils. 

EMPYREU'MATA (same deriv.). In Medi- 
cine, the remains of a fever after the dis- 
ease has abated. 

EMU, the Dromnins Nova Hollandiaot 
ornithologists, a large bird of the ostrich 
family. It attains the length of seven feet, 
and has brown and grey plumage. It is a 
shy bird, and being a fleet runner, is chasi'd 
with dogs. The male hatches the eggs, 
whilst the female keeps guard. 

EMITL'GBNT (emalgeo, I milk out : Lat.), 
a term applied to the artery and vein of the 
kidney. 

EMUL'SION (same deriv.), In Medicine, 
any milkiiko mixture prepared by uniting 
oil and water by means of another sub- 
stance : as almond emuhion. 

BMUNO'TORY (emungo, I blow the nose : 
Lai.), In Anatomy, a term for any pait 
which serves to carry off the matters 
thrown off by the blood and other hu- 
mours : thus, the skiu is the emunctory of 
the body. 

ENAL'LAGE (enallag?, an exchange : Or.), 
a figure In Grammar, where there is a change 
of one case or mood for another. 

BNAM'EL ((mail: Fr.), a vltrlflable sub- 
stance, chiefly formed of the oxides of lead 
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and (In. with soda and silica. In the shape 
of powdered quartz or flint. These, when 
melted together, yield a white enamet 
Other metHlIlo oxides are employed to com- 
municate colours to the white basis. Bnar 
mels are distinguished into transparent 
and opaque : In the former, all the elements 
have experienced an equal degree of lique- 
faction, and are thus run Into crystal glass, 
whilst In the others, someof their elements 
Imve resisted the action of heat, so that 
their particles retain siifflclent aggregation 
to prevent the transmission of light. Ena- 
mels are used either In imitating precious 
stones. In painting In enamel, or in the or- 
namentation of gold, sliver, and other me- 
tals. The faces of watches are commonly 
enamelled Of modern enamels, the Champ- 
lev^, the 01olBonn6, and Limoges, aie most 
priz^ by C/Ollectors. This art Is of such 
great antiquity as to render It difficult. If 
not Impossible, to trace It to Its origin. It 
was practised by the ICgyptlans In very re- 
mote times, as appears from the ornaments 
that have been found on the envelopes of 
mummies. It passed from Egypt Into 
Greece, and afterwards Into Rome and its 
provinces, whence It was probably Intro- 
duced Into Groat Britain, as tarlous Roman 
antiquities have been dug up in different 
parts of the l‘^land, particularly In the bar- 
rows, In which enamels have formed por- 
tions of the ornaments. Iron cooking 
vessels are now coated with enamel, and in 
a verj’ permanent manner, the Are having 
no effect on them. Artificial eyesare formed 
so skilfully in enamel, that It Is difficult, 
when In use, to discover that tiiej aie not 

real Painting In enamei, &c , Is per 

foi med on plates of gold or sliver, hut iiioi e 
coniinonly of copper, previously eoated 
with the white enamel: the colours are 
melted In the fire, where they take a lustre 
like that of glass This painting is prized 
for its peculiar brightness and vividness, 
which are very pennaiient, the coloins not 
being effaced or sullied by time. Jean 
Petltot, a Genevese, born In 1607, acquired 
great celebrity as a painter In enamel, and 
his works are much sought after by collec- 
tors. [SeeLiMOOEs Enamel.} 

ENANTIO'SIS (a contradiction: Gi ), a 
rhetorical figure, by which that which Is 
spoken negatively Is to be understood af- 
firmatively. 

ENARTHRO'SIS (Gr.; from eti. In; and 
arthrout the socket of the joint), In Ana 
tomy, that species of articulation whicli 
consists In the Insertion of the round end 
of a bone Into the cavity of another, form- 
ing a movable joint. 

BNO.rB'NIA (enkainia: from en. In; and 
Minos, new ; Or.), In Antiquity, anniversary 
feasts to commemorate the completing or 
consecrating any new and public work, such 
as the founding of cities, consecration of 

temples, Ac. EHoasNiA, among the Jews, 

the anniversary of the dedication of the 
Temple. In modem times, this term is 
used for any commemorative festival. 

ENOAUSmO PAINT'ING (enkaustikos, 
belonging to burning ; Or.), a mode of 
painting used by the ancients, the* nature 
of which Is not well undei stood The 


colours were kept In boxes with divisions, 
and sometimes were made Into crayons by 
means of wax, and melted on the picture by 
subjecting them to heat as (hey were ai>- 
plled. When finished, the picture was co- 
vered with a varnish of wax, and, lastly, 
was well polished Though resins, &c., 
were used, wax was indispensable; it kept 
the work from cracking The burnlng-lu 
also was necessary. The colours were very 
brilliant, and were not acted on by the wea- 
ther. It has been attempted to revive this 

art In Qermanv. Some have used the 

term cncawstic for painting on porcelain and 
work In enamel ; and in the same way. It 
was given to the painting on glass of the 
middle ages, such as is still to be seen in 
the windows of some Gothic churches, <fec. 
It has also been Just as erroneously applied 
to works In metal, where gold and sliver 
were Inlaid, melted, or laid on, which was 
called gold or silver encaustic ; and to 
everything gilt or silvered by fire. 

ENOE'INTK (Fr), in Fortification, the 
wall or rampart which surrounds a pl.ire, 
sometimes composed of bastions and cur- 
t lins Flanked b> round or square tow ers, 

If is called a Roman wall. In Law, a term 

for a state of pregnancy, 

PNCHA'SING [See Ohastng ] 
ENOHIRID'ION (Or. • from en, In ; and 
(hetr, the hand), a manual or small volume. 
Ariaii, the disciple of Epldetus, the stoic 
philosopher, compiled certain aphorisms of 
his master under the tTtle of Enchiridion 
ENCLAVE' (enclosed; Fr), InHeraldrj, 
something let Into another, especially when 
the piece so let In Is square 
ENCLIT'IC (enklitik4)s, that which leans ; 
Or.), In Grammar, a particle so closely 
united with any other word as to seem part 
of It; thus, qve in mmmqite. 

ENCRATITES (enkratem, a holding fast, 
and hence a restraining one’s self; Or.), or 
OONTINENTE8, in (Jhurch History, a sect 
whlc h appeared towards the end of the 2nd 
centurj : so called because they abstained 
from marriage, and the use of wine and 
animal food 

ENTRINITE (fcrmtw, a lily «» Or.), the 
fossil remains of a radiate aninml, fre 
qiiently called the stone lily, found In the 
mountain limestone and other formations 
The jointed stalk by which it was attached 
to a rock was crowned by a disc, surrounded 
liy ten ray-llke arms, the centre being oc- 
« upied bj the mouth. This head somewhat 
leseinblesa flower, whence the name A 
close ally of this animal Is now living in 
the West Indies, and Is called by natu«»aIlHts 
Pentacrinus cnput-meduscB. 

ENCROACH'MENT, In Law, an unlawful 
Intrusion upon the rights and possessions 
of another. 

ENCYCLOP.(E'DIA. [See OyoLOP.a!DiA.] 
ENDBO'AGON or UNDEC'AGON {mdeka, 
eleven ; and gOnia, an angle : Or.), a plane 
figure bounded by eleven sides, the 

latter are all equal, the surface Is the square 
of one side multiplied by 9-36664. 

BNDEM'IO (en, amongst ; and dfmos, the 
people : Gr.), a nou-lnfoctious disease, pecu 
liar to a certain district, and arising from 
local causes. It differs from an epidemic, 
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which Is a disease that spreads over a whole 
country. 

EN'DIVB (Fr.), the Otehorium endivia of 
botanists, a^crbaoeous composite plant, 
used in salads. 

KNDO'GENOUS (amton, within ; gennao, 
1 produce; an epithet for plants, the 
growth of whose stems takes place byaddi> 
tlons of vascular bundles Internally. In 
endogenous plants there is no distinction 
of pith-wood, bark, and medullary rays, as 
in exogenouH stems. Palms, grasses, orchids, 
and lilies, fall into this important division: 
all the idauts constituting it being mono- 
cotyledonnus, 

ENDOR'SINQ (endorser, to write on the 
back of anything : JY.), the writing one’s 
name on the back of a bill of exchange, by 
which responsibility for its amount is in- 
curred, if duly presented and not paid. 

BN'DOSMOSE. [See ExosMOSB.] 

ENDOW'MBNT (from dHa, a portion : Qr.), 
in Law, the act of giving or assuring a 
dower to a woman. Also, the st'ttlement 
of a property for the support of some reli- 
gious or charitable institution, &c. 

ENE'MA (Or., from mgmi, I send into), 
in Medicine, a clyster or injection. 

KNFE'OPPMENT. [See Fboppmbnt.] 

ENFILA'DE {enfiler, to put on a string; 
Fr.), a fire of artillery or musketry, in the 
direction of the length of an enemy’s line. 
A trench, &e., is said to be enjiladed when 
shut can be flred so as to pass through it 
lengthways. • 

ENPI'LBD (from same), in Heraldry, an 
epithet implying that the head of a man, 
beast, or any other charge, is placed on the 
l)lade of a sword. 

lONFli AN'CHISEMENT (affranchissement : 
Fr.), in Law, the incorporating a person 
into certain societies; as when one is ad- 
mitted to the privileges of a freeman 

in Feudal Law, a villein was said to be 
enfranchised when made free by his lord. 
The term Is also applied to the conversion 
of the copyhold tenure of lands into free- 
hold. 

ENQINEE'll {ing&nieur: i'Y.), a term 
which, in strictness, means the manager of 
an engine, but which is now applied to any 
one whose pursuits relate to manufacturing 
or constructive operations, in which en- 
gines of any kind are used. There are two 
kinds of engineers, military and civil. A 
military engineer is one who, by a perfect 
knowledge of mathematics, delineates upon 
paper, or marks upon the ground, forts or 
other works proper for ofleuco and defence. 
He sheuid understand the art of fortifica- 
tion, so as to be able not only to discover 
the defects of a placo, but to find a remedy 
proper for them ; as also how to attack as 
well as to defend. It is his business like- 
wise to delineate the lines of circumvalla- 
tlon and contra vallation, taking all the ad- 
vantages of the ground ; to mark out the 
trenches, places of arms, batteries, lodg- 
ments, &C. OivU engineers are employed in 
delineating the plans and superintending 
the construction of public works, as aque- 
ducts, canals, bridges, railroads, &c. 

' ENQISO'MA (a fracture of the skull ; Qr.), 
in Siirgorv, a fissurp of the cranium. Also, 


a surgical instrument used in fractures of 
the cranium. 

ENG'LAND, CHURCH OP. Although 
Henry VIII, threw off the supremacyof the 
pope, he allowed no freedom in matters of 
belief, and It was not until the accession of 
Edward VI. that the English Church was 
reformed by law. Its c-onstitutlon was set- 
tled by Elizabeth. Few and unimportant 
are the changes which have been made 
since, and there has been no alteration in 
the Liturgy since 1061. The government of 
the Church of England is episcopal ; and all 
the bishops, except the one last appointed, 
sit In the House of Lords in right of the 
temporal baronies into which their seep 
were converted by William the Conqueror. 

ENQ'LISH LAN'GUAGE. The ancient lan- 
guage of Britain Is generally admitted to 
have been the same with that of tJic Gauls ; 
and, when the country was subdued, the 
original Inhabitants retired to the western 
portion of the Island, where It continued 
to be spoken without any foreign admixture. 
The greatest part of Britain having become 
a Roman province, the Roman legions, 
which resided In Britain for above two 
hundred years, undoubtedly disseminated 
the Latin tongue; and the people being 
afterwards g</vemed by laws written in La- 
tin, It must have necessarily followed that 
their language would undergo a consider- 
able change. In fact, the British tongue 
continued for some time mixed with the 
provincial Latin ; but at length it was in a 
great measure destroyed, and that of the 
Saxons Introduced instead of It. What the 
Saxon was long before tlie conquest, viz. 
about the year 7oo, may bo seen in the most 
ancient manuscript of that language, which 
Is a gloss on the Evangelists, by bishop 
Kadfrlde, In wlilch the three first articles of 
the Lord’s prayer run thus : * Ureu fader 
thlc arth in heofnas, sic gehalgud thin 
noma, to cymeth thin rlc. Sic thin willa 
sue is in heofnas, and in cortho, &c.’ In tho 
beginning of the ninth century, the ancient 
English acquired a tincture of the Danish ; 
but the Normans, as a monument of their 
conquest, endeavoured to Introduce their 
language; and English beesme, under tbein, 
a medley. About the year 900, the Lord's 
prayer in the ancient Anglo-Saxon was tis 
follows; 'Thu ure fader the eart on 
beofenum, si thin nama gehalgod; cume 
thin rice si thin wllla on eorthan swa, swn 
on beofenum, &c.’ And, about the year 
1160, pope Adrian, an Englishman, thus 
rendered it in rhyme ; 

* Ure fader in heaven rich. 

Thy name be hayled ever llch. 

Thou bring us thy mlchell bllsse : 

A Is hit In heaven y-doe, 

Bvar in yearth beene It also, Ac.’ 

The English language continued to undergo 
various mutations till the year 1687, when 
the Lord’s prayer was thus printed ; *Oure 
father which arte in heven, halowed bo thy 
name; let thy klngdomo come, thy will be 
fulflled as well in erth as it is in beven ; 
geve us this dave in dayly bred, &c.’ Here, 
it may be observed, the diction is brought 
almost to the present standard, the chief 
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Tarlationi being only In tbe orthography. I It was long and snocessfully practised by 
After the OonQuest.it was ordained thati^ Europeans. The art of engraving on cop 
law proceedings should be In the Norman i per was Invented in Eun)pe In the early 
language j and hence the early records and part of the 16th century. Thp earliest book 
reports of law cases came to be written In in which engravings are found Is an edition 
Norman. But neither royal authority, nor of Dante, published at Florence In 1481. 
the Inflnenoe of courts, could absolutely Then, and long before, It had been usual to 
change the vernacular language. After an decorate church and other plate In nisMo; 
experiment of three hundred years, the law which consisted In etching the designs, 
was repealed; and since that i>erlod, the with a steel point, upon gold or silver, then 
English has been, for the most part, the engraving v\uh a burlii, and filling In with 
ofllclal as well as the common language a cuinbinntion of silver, lead, copper, sul* 
of the nation. Since the Norman Invasion, phur, and borax, which was easily fusible, 
the language has not suffered any shock and of a black colour. Before melting In 
from the Intermixture of conquerors with the niello, the artists were In the habit of 
the natives of England; but it has undei^ taking impressions of the design with liquid 
gone great alterations, by the disuse of a sulphur; but Flulguerra Improved this pi <> 
large portion of Saxon words, and the In- cess, bj using for the purpose a mixture of 
troductlon of others from the Latin, Greek, soot and oil, and pressing damp paper upon 
French, Italian, and Spanish. In some In- the plate with a roller. This led to copper- 
stances, words have been borrowed by au- pi ito engraving — Wood Enoraving, or 
thors, directly from the Latin and Gicek . xylography, (xuU)v, wood; and grapho, I 
but In the rest, they have been received write: C?r.), Is perlormed on blocks of box 
through the medium of the French and or pear-tree, i ui in a direction perpendlcu- 
Italiaii. For terms In the sciences, authors lar to that of the fibres. The subject Is 
have generally resorted to the Greek; and first drawn with Indian ink, or a lead-pencil, 
from this source, as discoveries in scit nee and then the wood is cut away, so as to 
demand new terras, the vocabulary of the h i\e merely the lines which have been 
English tongue Is receiving continual aug- diawn. Impressions are taken from the 
mentation. We have also a few words de- blocks, in the same way as from prlntlnq 

rived from the German and Swedish, chlefiy tyiies. Copper-plate Engraving is ef 

terras In mineralogy; and commerce has fected hy cutting lines repiescntlng the 
Introduced new commodities of foreign subject on a plate of copper, with a gra\ er 
growth or manufacture, with their foreign or burin, the burr being taken off with a 

names, which now make a part of our laii- scraper. Etching Ift an engraving on cop- 

guage. It may then be stated, that the per, &c., produced by an acid. The plate 
English is composed of, ist, Saxon and having been covered with a varnish, and 
Danish words of Teutonic and Gothic orl- the design having been drawn through tlie 
I gm : 2nd, British or Wtlsh, which may be varnish with a suitable Implement, the acid 
considered as of Celtic origin : 8rd, Nor- is poured on the plate, and this acts upon 
! man, a mixture of French and Gothic : (or bites, as It is technically termed) the 
4th, Latin : 6th, French ; 6th, Greek : 7th, a plate where the varnish has been removed 
few words directly from the Italian, Span- .SfiippliTipdlffers from etching only In having 

I ish, German, and some other languages of dots Instead of lines. Mezzotinto En 

the continent: 8th, a few foreign words, GRAvnfG consists in first scoring the coiiptr 
introduced by commerce, or by political or over thickly in every direction, so that if 
literary Intercourse. Of these tlie Saxon printed from, it would give a uniform black 
portion constitute our inotlier tongue. The linpresslon • the outline Is then traced with 
Danish and Welsh also are primitive words, an etching needle ; after which the plate is 
and maybe considered as part of our ver- scraped, so as to leave enough the scoring 
nacular language. Taking the sum total of to pioduce the required tints, in the dif 

words m a large English dictionary at ferent parts of the work. Aquatint a 

4.8,566, It will be found that 29,863 are of Engraving gives an effect llketh.it of an 
Greek or Latin origin, 1.8,230 come from Indlan-lnk drawing. It is effected by flist 
Teutonic sources, whilst the remaining 483 etching the design, then co vei Ing i he plate 
are of miscellaneous derivation. with a solution of Burgumlj pitch, or 

ENGRAWING {gravan, to dig : No®.), the mastic. In spirits of wine The rapid evn- 
art of producing, must usually by the aid of poratlon of the spirit leaves a granulated 
I an Instrument called a graver, representa- texture ; and aquafortis being poured on 
tlons on bard substances, such as metal or the plate. It Is corroded in the parts left 
wood, which, by means of Ink and a print- uncovered by the spirits oi wine. As In 
ing-press, may be transferred to paper. For etching, when the lighter parts are suffl- 
thls purpose, copper was formerly used. But clently acted upon, they are stepfued out, that 
latterly mixed metals, not liable to be Is, protected from furtlier action of the acid. 

corroded In printing, or steel, have been Etching on Glass. The glass Is at- 

introduced. The art of engraving on wood vered with bees’ wax, and, the design lieliig 
Is very ancient; and it baa been revived drawn with an etching needle. Is subjected 
with great effect, as may be seen In the to the action of sulphuric acid sprinkled 
‘ pictorial ’ editions of various works re- with powdered Derbyshire spar, which 
cently published. It was in use among the causes hydrofluoric acid to be evolved : the 
Oliinese, at least when they discovered the parts covered with bees’ wax are entirely 
mode of manufacturing paper, or about 95 protected from the corroding action of tills 
>eHr8B.o.; and was very probably Introduced acid. The process may be reversed, by 
from that country Into Europe, after which drawing the design with a solution of bees' 
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wax, in turpentine, «&d then corroding as trigonal column, terminated at each end by 
t)efore. Lithoobaphy (lithost * stone ; a trigonal pyramid. 

and grapho, I write ; Or.). This process was ENNBAN'DRIA (enneo, nine ; and p/nir, a 
discovered in A800. It depends on the fa- male: Or.), the name of the ninth class m 
duty with which certain kinds of stone Lluneus's sexnal system ; consisting of 
Imbibe water, and the mutual repulsion plants which have hermaphrodite flowers, 
between oily or resinous substances and with nine stamens. 

that fluid. The stone employed Is a lime- ENNEATTOAL DAYS (snnsa, nine : (9V.), 

stone, obtained at Solenhofen in Bavaria, every riinih day of a disease. Bkitbati- 

the rock being a member of the oolite, cal Ykaes, every ninth year of a person’s 
Drawings are made on the stone, which la life. 

of a fine grain, with a resinous or oily Ink: BN'injI (JV.), a word expressive of lassi- 
It la then wetted, and an ink roller is passed tude, or weariness, arising from the want of 
over it. The ink will adhere to the lines, employment. 

which constitute the design, but will leave EN8 (Lot.), among Metaphysicians, de- 
the rest of the stone perfectly clean, on ac- notes entity, being, or existence : this the 
count of the repulsive action of the water, schools call ens reale and ena poaitivuvi, to 
with which it is soaked. Impressions may distinguish It from their en« rofion/s, which 
bo taken every time the ink roller hjis been exists only In the Imagination, 
passed over the stone. A drawing made BN'SBMBLB (^.), a term used in thefine 
with the proper kind of ink may be trans- arts to denote the general effect of a whole 
ferred, by pressure, to the stone, while it W w-ork, without reference to the parts. 

in a dry state. OHaoMOLiTHOORAPHY EN'SIPORM (erww, a sword; Lai.), 

{chroma, a colour ; hthoa, a stone ; and sword-shaped, applied by botanists to the 
I graphi, a drawing : Or.), Is the art of printing leaves of the lily, iris, and similar plants. 

In colours from stone. A drawing in out- EN'SIQN (enaetgne: Pr.), the flag or ban- 
line is made in the ordinary way, and ner under which soldiers are ranged, ac- 
transferred to as many different stones as cording to the different regiments to which 
there will be colours employed — some- they belong. Also, he who carries the 
times to so many as thirty or more. The colours ; the lowest commissioned officer 

first stone, generally that required for flat in a company of infantry. A large flag 

local tints, is covered with lithographic Ink, hoisted on a staff, and carried over the 
In those places in which there Is to be solid poop or stern of a ship. A national en- 
colour; and the diflj^rent gradations are sign, hoisted with the upper comer down- 
produced by rubbing the stone with rah- wards, is a signal of distres-. Ships do 
bxng stuff, or tint ink, which is made of not display their ensigns at sea, except 
soap, shellac, Ac., and, where neiessari, on meeting strangers. In harbour, the 
with a coloured lithographic chalk. The ensign is not shown before 8 am. nor after 
stone is then washed over with nitrous acid, sunset. 

Ac.; and, as in ordinary cases, a proof Is BNTAB'LATDRB {entablement; Fr.), the 
taken, after which the lithographic ink is horizontal continuous work which rests | j 
immediately washed off with turpentine, upon a row of columns. It consists of 
If the proof Is satisfactory, the stone is the architrave, which is immediately over 
ready for use. The other stones are treated the columns : the frieze over this ; and the 
In the same way, for the other colours— of comice, which is the uppermost portion, 
course each impression must be printed BNTAlL{<mfa?lhT, to notch ; J'r.), InLaw, 
with all the stones. The colours are ground a restriction regarding the alienation of 

up with linseed oil. Zinooobaphy. This lands and tenements, by one on whom they 

consists In drawing the design with a pro had been settled with a limitation to a par- i 
tectlng medium on zinc : then biting awav ticular class of heirs. Estates tail are 
the unprotected portions with an acid , general, where only one person’s body is 
which leaves the design prominent, so that specified from which the Issue must be 
Impressions may be taken from it. dm'ived ; spectal, where both the progcnl- 

EN'GYSOOPE near ; and skqpso, I tors ore marked out. Estates tall being 

examine : Or.), a kind of microscope, for contrary to the general policy of the law, 
viewing small bodies more distinctly. modes were invented in early times to de- 

ENHARMON'IO (enharmomkoa, in ao- stroy the special limitations of the gift, and 
cord: Or.), In Music, an epithet applied create an estate In fee simple, without for- 
te such species of composition as proceed felture being Incurred. This was formeilj I 
on vert small Intervals, or smaller Inter- doueby the fiction of common recoveneA; but 
vals than the diatonic and chromatic. the more simple means of an ordinary deed 

ENIO'MA {ainigma, from ainisao, I speak of couvej ance, duly enrolled, was substi- 
darkly : Or.), a dark or ambiguous saying, tuted by 8 & 4 WllL IV. c. 74. Bv such a deed 
In which the true meaning is concealed a tenant in tail in possession (but not a i 
under obscure language. The enigma is, tenant for life), may cut off the entail, and I 
at present, a mere jeu ^esprit: in former bar all the reminders over. The tenant for i 
times it was a more serious matter. The life in possession, and the tenant in tail in 
Eastern monarchs used to send embassies remainder, fre(]uently join In executing a 
to each other for the solution of enigmas, deed of this description for the purpose of 
Bamson proposed an enigma to the Philis- resettling the estate, 
tines. BNTA'STS (a stretching in : Or.), In Archl- 

BNNBAHB'DRIA (ennea, nine ; and he- tecture, a nearly imperceptible swelling In 
dra, a base : Or.), a genus of columnar and the middle of the shaft of a column, found I 
doable-pointed crystals, composed of a in almost all Grecian examples, and pre- 
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venting them from being ttrlrtly frusta of 
coneg. 

ENTB (Fr.), in Heraldry, an epithet sig- 
nifying grafted or engrafted. 

ENTBRI'TIS (enteron, the intestines: 
Or.), in Medicine, inflammation of the Intes- 
tines ; a disorder always accompanied by 
considerable danger, and consequently re- 
quiring Immediate attention. 

ENTEROOELE (enteron, the intestines; 
and kfie, a tumour : Or.), in Surgery, a rup- 
ture of the intestines. 

BNTEROL'OQY {enteron, the Intestines ; 
and logos, a discourse ; Or,), a treatise or 
I discourse on the internal parts of tlie body. 

ENTEROMTHALOS {enteron, the intes- 
tines ; and omphalos, the navel : Or.), an 
umbilical or navel rupture. 

I ENTHYMB*ME {enthumlma : from en, in ; 

and thumos, the mind : Or.), in Logic, an 
' argument having only one premiss of a 
syllogrism expressed. Thus, ‘All men are 
fallible ; therefore so Is the pope,’ Is an 
enthymeme. The whole sjlloglsin would 
lie, ‘All men are fallible; the pope Is a 
man ; therefore the pope Is fallible.’ 

I ENTI'RETY, in Law, the whole of a 
thing. In distinction from a part. 

ENTOMOL'OGY {entoma. Insects; and 
logos, a discourse: Or.), that branch of 
Zoology which treats of Insects, a division 
of articulated animals having their bodies 
In three distinct portions, head, thorax, 
and abdomen ; antennas on the head ; three 
pairs of legs ; usually one or two pairs of 
wings, and aerial respiration. Thus defined, 
spiders, centipedes, worms, and crustaceans 
are all excludtsl from the class of Insects. 
This class is divided by entomologists 
Into 15 orders, viz. 1. Coleoptera, the 
Immense order of beetles. 2 Euplexojftern, 
earwigs. 3. Orthoptera, grasshoppers, lo- 
custs, crickets, «fec. 4. Thysanoptera, tlirips 
Insects. 6. Neuroptera, drigon files, Maj- 
flies, &c. a. Trichoptera, caddlce flies. 7. Up- 
hiPiioptera, bees, wasps, &c 8. Strepsiptera, 
lice parasites. 9. Lepidoptera, butterflies 
and moths. 10. HoTnoptcra, cicadas, lantern 
tiles, &c. 11. Heteroptsra (or Uemiptera), 

bugs. 12. ApJuxmptcra, fleas. 13 JHptera, 
two-wInged Insects, such as the house-fly, 
blue-bottie-fly, &c. 14. Anoplara, parasites. 
15. Thysaniira, spring-tails, &c. The soft 
parts of Insects are protected by an Integu- 
ment, which has sometimes been termed 
an external skeleton. To this the different 
muscles are attached. The body Is usually 
composed of thirteen segments ; some, 
however, are frequently soldered together 
BO as to form one piece, whilst others are 
much reduced in size, and concealed under 
the adjacent ones. The head forms the 
first segment. Here are the antennso, the 
eyes, and the mouth, which last organ Is 
so greatly varied in structure that, In some 
of the orders, it is taken as a guide in the 
classiflcatlun. In an ordinary biting Insect, 
the mouth Is thus oomposea ; above, there 
is a small horny plate, called the Uibrum, 
forming the upper lip ; below, there is a 
pair of horny mandibles, one on each side 
of the orifice, and the principal agents in 
gnawing; behind these there is a second 
pair of jaws, called maodllcB, composed of 


several pieces, and to the outside of each 
maxilla is a jointed organ of touch, called 
a palpus. Sometimes there is a second pair 
of palpi. The lower lip of the mouth Is 
onned by the lulnum, consisting of two 
parts, the mentum, or chin, and the Ugnla, 
or tongue, and bearing another pair of 
palpL Instead of this apparatus for biting, 
many Insects possess an organ for sucking 
The moths and butterflies, the two-wlnged 
flies, the bugs, and many other tribes, are 
furnished with a suctorial apparatus Irifl- 
nitely varied. The eyes of Insects are 
compound, that Is, they consist of a num- 
ber of eyes grouped together, each showing 
itself asa six-sided facet. In the eye of the 
common hnuse-tly there are 4o<)0 facets, in 
some of the butterflies 17,000 facets com- 
pose an eye, and In a small beetle, 25,000. 
The second, third, and fourth body seg- 
ments of an Insect form tlie thorax, and 
these are usually separate, when the parts 
are styled the prothorax (tlie first of them), 
the mesothorax, and the rnetathorax (the la^t 
of them) ; but sometimes they are com- 
pletely united. The under side of the tho- 
rax is called the sternum. The organs of 
motion are attached to the thorax, three 
pairs of legs, and the wings when they are 
present. Each pair of legs is attached to a 
segment of the thorax, and each leg is 
divided into five parts, the last part, the 
tamts or foot, being usually composed of 
from three to flv'e joints. It is by the 
number and relative size of the tarsi that 
the order of Coleoptera is divided Into sec- 
tions. One or more hooked claws are at 
tached to the last joint of the tarsus, and 
in several Insects there Is also a pair of 
soft pads called pulmlli. The wings, when 
present, are attached to the upper side of 
the thorax, the first pair to the mesothorax, 
the second pair to the metathorax. The 
wings consist of two membranes In close 
contact with veins, or nervures, between 
them. The wings of many insects are quite 
naked, but In others they are densely co- 
vered with scales, which are so minute that 
their shape can only be made out with the 
help of the microscope. Th^ abdomen Is 
composed normally of nine segments, but 
all of these are seldom visible, some being 
usually modified or concealed underneath 
others. At the hinder end of the abdomen 
of female Insects, there Is often an instru- 
ment called an ovipostor, lor depositing 
their eggs. The blood of Insects Is nearly 
colourless. Its oxygenation Is effected )>> 
numerous minute tubes, called trachea-, 
which convey the atmospheric air that en 
ters through apertures, termed stigmata, 
or spiracles, to every part of the body. 
Nearly all insects are produced from eggs, 
and these eggs are frequently curiously 
covered with a pattern of raised llnea 
After leaving the egg, the great majority 
of insects undergo a series of transforma- 
tions, the first stage of which resembles a 
worm. In this, the larval state, they are 
called caterpillars, grubs, or maggots, the 
first name being usually applied to those 
that feed on the outside of plants, the se- 
cond to those that burrow Inside plants on 
or In the ground, and the third to those 
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that are destitute of feet and a visible 
head. This lathe state in which Insects do 
BO much damage to plants, furniture, 
clothes, far8,*&c. After feeding vora- 
ciously, and casting Its skin several times, 
the larva passes Into the quiescent state of 
an aureha, chrysalist or pupa. Prom this it 
emerges as the perfect Insect, to flit about 
for a few hours or days, copulate, lav eggs, 
and die. This Is the series of changes 
which constitutes a complete metamor^ 
photsis; but many Insects undergo an in- 
complete metamorphosis, being hatched 
nearly in the form of the parents, hut 
without wings, which they acquire subse- 
quently; and other insects undergo no 
metamorphosis at alL In some tribes, the 
vuHle and female closely resemble each 
other, but In others the female Is wingless 
and the male winged [see Cooous], and In 
other tribes there are not only male and 
female forms, but neuters, all living to- 
gether In colonies. [See Auts and Bekb.] 

ENTOMOS'TRAOA (entoma, insects ; oa- 
tralcon, a shell : Or.), a division of the class 
Oruatacea, consisting of minnte animals, 
which haunt stagnant freshwater and pools 
on the sea-shore. They are covered with a 
Phcll of a horny or leathery texture, and 
formed of one or two pieces. In some this 
( overlng Is buckler-shaped. In others It has 
the appearance of a bivalve shell. They 
( liange their shells as they grow, and this 
change, In some cases/* amounts to a kind 
of transformation. Some of the commoner 
entomostracaare popularly known astcafer- 
fluts. Many fossil species have been dis- 
covered. 

ENTOZO'A (entos, within ; and z6on. an 
animal : Qr,), an extensive series of low- 
organized, Invertebrate, and generally ver- 
miform animals, most of which are parasitic 
on the internal orgrans of other animals. 
Their colourless blood circulates in the 
higher organised species In a closed sys- 
tem of vessels, without auricle or ventricle. 
They possess no respiratory organs, no arti- 
culated members for locomotion, and they 
have notorgans of sense. Their digestive 
system consists either of tubes or cavities 
without an anal outlet, and excavated in 
the parenchymatous texture of tho body ; 
or of a tube with both oral and anal oiiflces, 
fi eely suspended In the abdominal cavity. 
In those which are more highly organized, 
a filamentary nervous system has been de- 
tected, sometimes having a ganglion near 
the mouth. The generative system Is uni- 
sexual, Jjerm aphrodite, or dloecioua. They 
are of various shapes, some being short ! 
and cylindrical, others long and ribband - 1 
like, fiuch as the TcBtiiatolium, the common 
tape-worm. Some adhere by means of suck- 
ing disks, others by the hooks with which 
tiielr mouths are armed. Fourteen species 
of these pests have been found In the hu- 
man body, some growing to an extraordi- 
nary length, and most possessing wonderful 
powers of reproduction. 

ENTRBMBTS' (a by-dlsh : JPV.), smaU and 
delicate dishes, set between the principal 

ones at table. In Music, the Inferior 

movements Inserted in a composition be- 
tween those of more Importance. 
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ENTRBPA'S (a broken pace : Fr.), In 
Horsemanship, a short broken pace, nearly 
resembling an arable. 

ENTREPOTS (Fr.), a warehouse or maga- 
zine, for the deposit of goods which are 
Intended for re-exportation, and which 
therefore pay no duty. It Is synonymous 
with what, on the continent, is termed a 
free port, and in this country a bonded ware- 
house. It Is understood popularly as a 
port which exports the productions of the 
country around it, and Imports what is 
necessary for the supply of the same. 

EN'TRY (entree, an entrance ; Fr.), In Law, 
the act of taking possession of lands and 
tenements, where a man has title of entry. 
Also, a writ showing that the tenant com- 
menced possession in an unlawful way, and 

thus disproving his title. In Commerce, 

the act of setting down in an account book 
the particulars of trade. Book-keeping is 
performed by either elngle or double entry. 
Entry, at the custom-honse, the exhi- 
bition or deposit of a ship's papers In the 
hands of the proper officers, and obtaining 
permission to land the goods. 

ENUMERATION (enumeroHo, a counting 
up: Lot.), an account of several things, in 
which mention is made of every particular 

article. Enuhbration, in Rhetoric, is 

that part of a peroration in which the 
orator recapitulates the principal points or 
heads of the discourse or argument. 

BNUR'NBY, in Heraldry, an epithet fora 
bordure charged with wild beasts. 

EN'VELOPB (mveloppe: Pr.), in Portlfi- 
catlon, a small rampart of earth, with u 
parapet 

ENVIRONTIE', In Heraldry, surrounded 
with other things : thus, a lion is said to be 
environnt with so many bezants. 

EN'VOY (envoyi : Fr.), a person deputed 
by a government to negotiate some affair 
with a foreign prince or state. There 
are envoys ordinary and extraordinary, as 
well as ambassadors ; they are equally under 
the protection of the law of nations, and 
enjoy all the prlvUeges of ambassadors: 
but, being In rank below them, they are not 
treated with equal ceremony. The word 
envoy Is also sometimes applied to resident 
ministers. 

E'OOBNB (i^, the morning ; and kainoa, 
new : Or.), In Geology, the oldest fcjnnatlon 
of the teidiary or eupercretaceous group of 
rocks, containing the least amount of or- 
ganic remains belonging to living species 
of animals ; and therefore Indicating the 
dawn, as it were, of the present state of 
animal creation. Eocene strata have been 
divided into three formations, upper, mid- 
dle, and lower. The first and second In- 
clude various beds developed in the Isle of 
Wight and Hampshlra To the lower eocene 
belong the strata of the London basin, from 
the London clay proper to the sands of 
Thanet, which rest upon the chalk. 

E'PAOT (epaktos, supplemental : (Jr.), In 
Chronology, the moon’s age at the end of 
the year; or the number of days by which 
the last new moon has preceded the begin- 
ning of the year. The annual eiamt la II 
days, the common solar year being 866 days, 
and the common lunar year 8M. In the 
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calendar of the Church of En(..and, Easter 
snd other movable feasts are determined 
in the same way as in the Roman Catholic, 
except that the golden numbers are pre- 
fixed to the days of the full, instead of the 
new moons ; and, therefore, epacts are not 
use^ 

EPAQ<yGB {epagOgi, literally a bringing 
on ; Gr.), in Rhetoric, a figure of speech, 
which consists In demonstrating universal 
propositions by particulars. 

EPAN'ODOS (Gr., literally a return), in 
Rhetoric, a figure, in which the same or 
similar words are nsed in two or more 

EPAPHiE'RESIB (epaphaircsis, literally 
a second taking away : Or.), In Medicine, a 
removal or taking away ; applied particu- 
larly to repeated phlebotomy. 

EP'AROHT {eparchia, a province: Or.), 
the prefecture or territory under the juris- 
diction of an eparch or governor. 

EPAU'LE (a shoulder: Fr.), In Fortifica- 
tion, the siioulder of the bastion, or tlie 
angle of the face and flank ; which is often 
called the angle of the epaule. 

EPAU'LEMENT (Fr., from tpavXe, a 
shoulder). In Fortification, a work raised to 
cover latorally, made of earth, gabions, &c. 
It also denotes a nmaa of earth, called a 
t^quareorilUm, raised to cover the cannon of 
a casemate, and faced with a wall. 

EPAULBTT'B or EPAULET (Fr.i from 
fpauU, the shoulder), an ornamental badge, 
usually formed of gold lace, and worn on 
the shoulder by military and naval officers. 
In the English army, all commissioned 
officers wear two epaulettes. In the navy, 
masters and commanders have one epau- 
lette on the left shoulder ; post captains 
under throe years, one epaulette on the 
right shoulder, afterwards two epaulettes ; 
rear-admirals have one star on the strap of 
the epaulette, vice-admirals two stars, and 
admirals fJ>ree stars. 

BFENTHE8I8 (Or.), the Insertion of a 
letter or syllable in the middle of a word ; 
as, alituuvi for alitum. 

B'PHAH or E'PHA, a Hebrew measure 
both for liquids and dry goods. 

EPHE'LIS (freckles brought out by the 
bun : Or.), in Medicine, a broad solitary or 
aggregated spot, on the face, back of the 
band, or breast, arising from exposure to 
ibo sun. 

EPHBTVIERA (ephimeros, living but a 
day : Or.), a genus of neuropterous Insects, 
so called from their living only about a 
day. ^e Dat-flt and May-fly.] 

BPHBM'ERIB (Or. : from epi, on ; and 
hfmera, a day). In Astronomy, a table or 
collection of tables, showing the daily state 
of the heavens, or the places in which all 
the planets are to be found every day at 
noon. It is from these tables that the 
eclipses, conjunctions, and aspects of the 

planets are calculated. In Medicine, eph&- 

tneridee were those diseases which were 
supposed to return at particular times of 
the moon. 

BPH1ALTE6 (Gr., literally one who 
leaps upon), in Medicine, the incubus, or 
aightmare. 

BPHlDfiiPBlS (an after ]>erspiration : 


Gr.\ In Medicine, a violent and morbid 
perspimtlon. 

EPH'OD (Ifeb., from aphfui, to clothe), 
an ornament or upper garment worn by the 
Jewish priests. It is supposed to have been 
a sort of girdle, which, tielng brought from 
behind the neck over the two shoulders, 
and hanging down before, was put across 
the stomach, then carried round the waist, 
and used as a girdle to the tunic. 

EPH'ORI (cphdToi, literally overseers; 
Or.), In Grecian Antiquity, magistrates es- 
tablished in ancient Sparta, to control all 
others, even the kings. The authority of the 
ephori, who were five in numl)er, was very 
great: they judicially decided Important 
causes, presided over shows and festivals, 
liad the care of the public money, specially 
superintended the education of youth, and 
were the arbiters of war and peace. Ephori 
were common to many Dorian constitutions 
in very ancient times. 

EP'IO (epikos, from epos, a verso : Or.), or 
heroic poem, a poem narrating a story, 
which may be partly true or altogetlier fic- 
titious, representing. In an elevated style, a 
series of striking events connected with 
the history of the human race or some ol 
its nations. The great epic writers of anti- 
quity are Homer and Virgil; among the 
moderns, Milton, Tasso, Oamoens, Dante, 
and Ariosto. 

EPIOANTHIS (epj, upon ; and kanthoe, 
the comer of the eye ; Gr.), in Medicine, a 
tumour In the inner comer of the eye. 

BPTCHIRB'MA (epichetreo, I put ray band 
to; (?r.), in Logic, a mode of reasoning, 
which comprehends the proof of one or 
both the premises of a syllogism, before 
the conclusion is drawn. 

EPICCE'NB (epikoinoa, literally common : 
Gr.), In Grammar, an epithet applied to 
those Greek and Latin words to which the 
masculine and femmlue article may be 
indifferently attached. 

BPIORA'NTUM (epi, upon ; and kranion, 
the skull : Gr.), in Anatomy, the common 
integuments, aponeurosis, aud expansion 
of the occiplto-f rental is musAe, v^lch lie 
upon the cranium ; by some, it is considered 
to comprise only the last ; and by others, 
to consist merely of the skin, 

EPICURB'ANS, a numerous sect of phi- 
losophers in Greece and Rome, the disciples 
of Epicurus, who flourished about 800 years 
B.a They maintained that the gratification 
of the senses ought to be man’s chief aim ; 
that the world was formed by a concourse 
of atoms, and not governed by PYofldence ; 
that the gods resided in the extramundane 
spaces, in soft inactive ease, and eternal 
tranquillity ; that future rewards and pun- 
ishments were Idle chimeras ; and that tlie 
soul was extinguished with the body. They 
are mentioned In the seventeenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The doctrines 
of Bpievrus himself were more dignified 
than those held by the generality of his 
followers : he maintained, indeed, that plea- 
sure was the chief end of human yursuit ; 
aud this pleasure he placed In an exemption 
from pain and a perfect tranquillity of body 
and mind ; but the means which he pointed 
out as conducive to attain It were prudence 
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temperance, fortitude, and justice. In the 
union of which perfect happiness consists. 
He pursued pleasure, therefore, in Its must 
rational acceptation. He maintained that 
nhe pleasures and pains of thu mind exceed 
those of the body, and that to obtain hai>- 
pinesB it is necessary to rule our desires by 
the help of reason. He thouj?ht that the 
imperfections of the world exhibiting them- 
selves In pain and misery were a sulhcient 
proof that It could not have emanated from 
an inteliigetit cause, such an origin ht'lng, 
moreover, Inconceivable and not rocou- 
eilable with the nature of tlie gods. What 
appear marks of design and contrivance are 
only fortuitous coincidences. The soul has 
a corporeal nature, hut more refined than 
the body, and both perish together by tJie 
dissolution of their component atoms. 

EPICY'OLE (epilcuklost literally upon a 
circle : fJr.), In Ancient Astronomy, a small 
circle whose centre is in the circumference 
of a greater. 

EPIOY'OLOID (epikuklost an epicycle; 
and eidos, form : (?r.), in Geometry, a curve 
generated by a point In one circle, which 
revolves about another circle, either on tlie 
concavity or convexity of its circumference, 
and thus differs from the common cycloid, j 
which Is generated by the revolution of a 
circle along a right line. 

EPI'DBMIO {epi, upon ; deinoSt the people ; 
rSee EUDBMia] 

BPIHEH'DUA (cpi,vpou ; and dc7idro7i, a 
tree ; In Botany, a term sometimes 
used for plants whlo.li grow on other 
plants ; as the mistletoe, dodder, &c. 

BPLDELPMIS (Or.: from epi, upon; and 
I derma, the skin), In Anatomy, the cuticle or 
scarf skin ; a thin membrane covering the 
cutis, or tnic skin of animals. In plants 
this name Is given to a skin which lies 
under the superficial pellicle, and covers all 
parts of the plant except the stigma. 

EP'IDOTB, a mineral, found crystallized 
in rhombic prisms variously modified, both 
laterally and at Its extremities. Its colour 
Is usually some shade of green. It is com- 
posed of ^Ica and alumina with other 
bases. Tliere are several varieties, one of 
which, ZoizUe, contains lime ; Tremolite con- 
tains lime and magnesia. Fine crystals, 
two or three inches in length, and between 
one and two in diameter, are found at 
Arendal, in Norway, and have received the 
name of Armdalite; but they are not mucli 
t’steemod In jewellery. 

EPIQAS'TllIO (epigasirion, the region 
from tl»e breast to the navel: Gr.), pertain- 
ing to the upijcr part of the abdomen. 

Epigabtrio Vbbskls, the arteries and 
veins belonging to the epigastric region; 
the former being branches of the coellac 
artery, and the latter of the iliac veins. 

EP'IGENE (epigmgs, after-growing : Or.), 
a term applied to forms of crystals not 
natural to the substances In which tliey are 
found. 

EPIGLOTTIS (Or. : from epi, upon ; and 
glOUa, the tongue). In Anatomy, one of the 
c^irtllages of the larynx ; Its use is to cover 
tlte glottis when food or drink Is passing 
Into the stomach, to prevent it from enter- 
ing the larynx and obstructing the breath. 


EP'IGRAM (epigramma, an inscription 
Or.), a short composition In verse, treating 
only of one thing, and ending with some 
> lively. Ingenious, and natural thought or 
I point. Prom Its concise and expressive 
character, it is well fitted for satire; but 
I an epigram may be didactic, satiric, comic, 
lyric, or elegiac. Originally, epigrams were 
' inscriptions on tombs, statues, temples, 

' triumphal arches, &c. 

EP'JGllAPH (ejiigrapho, I Inscribe : Or,), 

• a quotation from an autlior, or a sentence ; 
' written for the purpose, placed at the com- j 
I menceraent of a work, or of a division. I 
1 yiP'lhUPBY (epilfpi^ia,trom epilavtOano,! i 
lay hold of; (^r.), a disease which deprives 
tlie patient of sensation and volition, ac- ! 
companied by involuntary contraction of , 
tlie muscles. It is popularly called the j 
lallliig sickness, because those who are 
attacked by it fall suddenly to the ground. 

EPILO'BIUM, In Botany, a genus of 
plants, iiat. ord. Oi^agracece. 

KP'ILOGUE (cpUogos: Or,), In the Drama, , 
a speech addressed to the audience wlieii i 
the play is ended. In modern tragedy, the I 
epilogue is usually smart and lively, being 
intended to compose the strong feelings 
wiilch may have bi>cn raised in the course 

of the representation, In Rhetoric, the , 

conclusion of a 8i»eoch, containing a rec^ , 
pitnlatlon of tlie whole. 



poetry, a poem or composition celebrating 
a victory. Also, a festival on account of a 
victory. 

EPIPH'ANY (cpiphania, literally a mani- 
festation : Or.), a Christian festival observed 
on the 6th of January (the twelfth day after 
Christmas), in cummemuratlou of Christ 
being manifested by the miraculous appear- 
ance of a star to the magi, or wise men, who 
came to adore him and bring him presents. 
In some countries the day is styled the day 
of the kings. The Greek fathers applied 
the word to the appearance of Christ m the 
world, the sense in which St. Paul uses it, 
2 Tim. 1. 10. 

EPIPHONETiIA (epiphUnima, an excla- 
mation : Or.), in Rhetoric, a sententious 
exclamation or remark, not closely con- 
nected with the general tenor of the ora- 
tion, and usually expressed with vehe- 
mence ; or a sen ten ce added as a conclusion 
to a speech. 

EPIPH'ORA (Or., from rpiphero, I lay 
upon), in Rhetoric and Poetry, an emphatic 
repetition of a word, or a series of words, at 

the end of several sentences or stanzas. 

In Medicine, a morbid defluxiou of the eyes. 

EPIPH'YSIS (epiphusis, an aftergrowth : 
Or.), in Anatomy, a bony substance, or as it 
were a smaller bone, affixed to a larger or 
principal bone by a cartilage. 

EPPPHYTE tcpz, upon: and phuLon, a 
plant: Or), a plant which has its home 
upon anotiier plant. In the forests of 
Brazil, the trunks and branches of the trees 
are covered, not with mosses and lichens, 
but with orchids, cacti, arums, and other 
plants of epiphytous habits. Most of these 
derive their nourishment from the mois- 
ture of the bark of the tree on which thef 
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Are w'Atetl, or on tlie deatyod matter of 
lowlier forms of reffoutloii, but some are 
truly parasitical, that Is, their roots iieoe- 
trate Into the tree and feed upon its juices. 

EPIPLEX^IS {rpiplexis, a chastisement: 
Gr.), a Rhetorical llsrnre, which, by an ele- 
gant kind of upbraiding, endeavours to 
convince. 

EPIPLOOB (eptploki, a plaiting together : 
Gr.), a Rhetorical figure, by which one 
aggravation, or striking clicumstance. Is 
added to another ; as, * He not only spared 
the rebels, but encouraged them ; not only 
encouraged, but rewarded them.’ 

EPIP'LOCELE (epiplokili: from epiploon^ 
the omentum ; and kilf, a rupture : €fr.\ In 
Surgery, a rupture of the omentum. 

EPIPOiOON (the omentum : Gr.), In Anar 
the omentum or caul. 

EPIR'RHEOLOQY (epirreo, I Influence; 
nnd Uygos, a discourse: Gfr,), a branch of 
botany treating on the Influence of external 
agents on plants. 

EPIS'COPACY C^seopos, literally an 
overseer: Or.), the form of church govern- 
ment which Includes bishops, 

EPISOOPA'LIANS (same deriv.), an ap- 
pellation given to those who adhere to the 
episcopal form of church government and 
discipline. Until the Test Act was repealed, 
none but episcopalians, or members of the 
('huroh of England, were qualified to till 
jinv office, civil or military. 

EP'ISODB (epey^ndvm : from epi, at; and 
ri<todo8, an entrance: Or.), In Poetry, a 
minor story which a poet adds to the main 
8tor>’ of the piece by way of giving variety. 
The story of Dido, In tlie .lEneld, the story 
of Dorothea, In Don (Jtiixote, and the loves 
(if Lorenro and Jessica, In the Merchant of 
Venice, form episodes In the respective 
pieces. In epic poetry, there Is much more 
room for the episode than In dramatic, 
where the poem Is conflned to a present 
action. The term episode has also been 
transferred to historical painting. In a sense 
analogous to that which It bears In poetry. 

BPISPAS'MOS (Gr.), In Medicine, a quick 
inspiration of the breath. 

EPISPAS'TIC (epiirpagtikos, attracting: 
Gr), In Medicine, a blister, or a topical 
remedy for attracting the humours of the 
akin. 

EPISTAX'TvS (epistazo, I trickle ; Gr.), In 
Medicine, a repeated bleeding from the nose. 

EPIS'TROPHE (epistroph?, a return : Or.), 
In Rhetoric, a figure of speech In which 
several successive sentences end with the 
same word or affirmation, as, ‘ Are they 
Hebrews t so am I. Are they Israelites ? so 
am I. Are they of the seed of Abraham ? so 
am T,' &C. 

EP'ISTYLE (epistulion : from epi, upon ; 
and a column : Or), in Ancient Archi- 

tecture, a term used by the Greeks for what 
we call the architrave, viz. a massive piece 
of stone, &C., laid immediately over the 
capital of a column. 

EP'ITAPH (epitaphion: from epi, upon ; 
and taphos, a tomb • Gr.). 'The Romans in- 
scribed their epitaphs, which sometimes 
were full of moral sentiments, to thewwwwH 
(diU manibtit) ; and frequently introduced 
the dead as speaking to the living. During 1 


the first twelve centnrfM of the Chris, 
tian era, monumental Insorfptlous in thli 
country were written In Latin. French 
was adopted alwiut the isthscentury, and 
the vernacular tongue began to be used 
from the middle of the 14th ; but the learned 
have cxintlnued to prefer the Latin. ' 

EPITA'818 (Or., literally a stretching). 
In Ancient Poetry, the second part or di- 
vision of a dramatic poem. In which the 
plot, entered upon in the first part, or pro- 
tasis, was carried on, and worked up, till it 

arrived at Its height, called eatattana, 

In Medicine, an Increase of the paroxysm 

of a fever. In Rhetoric, that part of an 

oration in which the orator addresses 
himself most forcibly to the passions. 

EPITHALA’MIUM (eptthalamion : Or.), a 
nuptial song, or poetical composition In 
praise of the bridegroom and bride, with 
wishes for their prosperity. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, it was sung by young 
men and maids at the door of the bridal 
chamber. Amongst the poems of Ben 
Jon son and other poets of the time of 
Ellrabeth and James, will be found several 
specimens of epithalamla. 

EP'ITHKM (epithema, a cover : Or.), In 
Medicine, any external application used as 
a fomentation. 

EPIT'OME (epitomt, a cutting short : 
Or.), a brief summary or compendium, con- 
taining the substance or principal matters 
of a book. To eptUmize, therefore, is to 
shorten a literary production by judicious 
abridgment 

BPIT'ROPE or BPIT'ROPY (epitropi, a 
surrender; Or.), In Rhetoric, a figure of 
speech, by which something Is granted with 
a view to obtain an advantage , as, ‘ I con- I 
rede the fact, but this very concession 
overthrows your own argrument.’ I 

EPTZBUXaS (a Joining : Gr.), In Rhetoric, 
a figure which repeats the same word, i 
without any other Intervening : such is that I 
of Virgil, ‘nunc, nunc, Insurgfte remls.’ 

EPIZO’OTY (same deriv.), a pestilence 
among brutes. 

E'POOH (same deriv.), a certain fixed 
period, or point of time, made famous by 
some remarkable event, and serving as a 
standard In chronology and history. An 
epoch Is the commencement of an era. [See 
Era.] 

BP'ODE (epOdi : from epi, upon ; and Mf, 
an ode : Gr ), In Lyric Poetry, the third or 
last part of the ode, the ancient ode being 
divided Into strophe, antlBtrophe,and epode 
The word Is now used for any short verse or 
verses, that follow one or more gfeater : 
thus, the epodes of Horace are supplemen- 
tary odes, 

EPOPEE' or BPOPOE'IA (epopotta: from 
epos, a discourse; and poieo,i make; Or.), 

In Poetry, the fable, or subject of an epic 
jKiem. 

EPOPTiB yepopteuo, I Inspect : Gr.), In 
Antiquity, a name given to those who were 
admitted to view the secrets of the greater 
mysteries, or religious ceremonies of the 
Greeks. 

BPO'TIDBS (Or.: from <pi, upon; and 
Ota, the ears ; Or.), In ancient Naval Archi- 
tecture, two thick blocks of wood, one on 


m 
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each side the prow ot a galley, for warding 
off the blows of the rostra of the enemy’s 
ressels. They had somewhat the ai)pearance 
of ears : hente the name. 

BPROUT’BTT'B (JV.), the name of an 
instrument for ascertaining the strength 
of gunpowder, or comparing the strength 
of different kinds of gunpowder. It con- 
sists of a small gun which is fastened to a 
flame, and Is capable of swinging on a 
horirontal axis. When this gun Is flred, 
the recoil moves the frame; and the aic 
through wliich It pasaos shows the strength 
of the powder 

EP'SOM SALTS, In Chemistry, sulphate 
of magnesia, which was formerly procured 
by boiling down mineral water from the 
spring at Epsom. 

EPIJLO'TIO (epoulvttkflfi, from epoulos, I 
cicatrize: G^.), in Medicine, an application 
for cicatrizing ami hoaliiig wounds or 
ulcers, or disposing the parts to recover 
soundness. 

KQUA'TION (equntio, a making equal • 
fat.}, in Mathematics, a statement of a re 
latlon of equality between two functions of 
a magnitude Thusa^ + b = x, and b — c — v, 
are simple forms of equations An eqii i 
tlon la the basis of all mathematical iuv'^s 

tlgatlon. [See AnoKnuAl Equation, 

In Astronomy, a term used to express the 
quantity added to, or subtracted from, 
the mean position of a heavenly body to 

obtain the true posiWori. Equation of 

Paymrnts, in Arithmetic, a rule for find 
lug a time when, if a sum be paid whi( h is 
equal to the sum of several others duo at 
different times, no loss will be sustained by 

either party Equation of Timf, the 

reduction of the apparent tune or motion 
of the sun to equable, mean, or true tim< 
The difference between true and apparent 
time arises from the excentrlclty of the 
f irth’s orbit, the obliquity of the e( llptlc, 
and the perturbations of the moon and 
planets, which sensibly affect the sun’s 
motion In longitude. 

EQUATOR (cequo, I inak( equal • Lai , ), In 
Astronoras^and Geography, a great circle 
of the teiTOTtrlal globe, equidistant from Its 
|)i lies, and dividing it into two hemispheres, 
one north and tlie other south It Is called 
the equator, bt cause, when the sun Is over 
It, the days and nights are of equal length ; 
lunce it Is called also the equivoctial, and, 
when drawn on maps and globes, the e^ui- 
noctfnl line, or by mariners simply the line 
All idaces through which It passes have In- 
varlat)^ equal days and nights It crosses 
the centre of Africa, the Islands of Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, &c.. In Asia ; then tra- 
verses the Pacific Ocean ; and, having gone 
through South America, by Quito and the 
mouth of the Amazon, proceids by the At- 
lantic hack to Africa To cross the line. 

In Navigation, is to pass over the equator 

EQUATO'RIAL, an astronomical Instru- 
ment, contrived for the purpose of directing 
a telescope to any celestial object, of which 
the right ascension and declination are 
known ; and of keeping it in view, notwith- 
standing the diurnal motion. 

B'QUBRRY ((euver • Fr), in this country, 
an officer of state under the roastc r of the 


horse. The chief equerry Is styled tbe (Jlerk 
Marshal : there are four equerries In ordi- 
nary, and an equerry of tbe crown stable. 
Theirdutlesare to accompany the sorerelgn 
on horseback when taking exercise, Ac. 

E'QUES AURATU8 (a glided knight: 
Lot.), a knight bachelor, go called because 
none but knights were allowed to gild their ) 
armour 

EQUESTRIAN OR'DKR, In Roman An- f 
tiquit), the second rank In Rome, and the , 
next to that of the senators. [See EQUITEs.] 
EQUIAN'GULAR equal; and aw- 

gulus, an angle ; Lat.), In Geometry, a term 
applied to figures whose angles are all equal ; 
thus, to a square, an equilateral triangle, a 
parallelogram, &c 

EQUICRU'RAL {eeqans, equal ; and one, 
a leg: Lat ), in Geometry, having equal legs, 
but longer than the base ; as, an egiiicrural 
triangle Such triangles belong to the gi>e- 
cles termed isosceles. 

EQUTDIF'FERENT ((Bguus, equal ; and 
differentia, a difference : Lat), in Mathema- 
tics, a term applied to such things as have 
equal diffeicnres, or are arithmetically pro- 
portion il. In Crystallography, having a 

different mimlw r of faces presented by the 
prism and bv each summit ; but their num- 
bers form n s(i li s in arithmetical progres- 
sion, as 6, 4, 2 

EQUILAT'ERAL {ceguilaterahs : from 
cequus, equal , and lotus, a side : Lot.}, In 
Geometry, ln\ Ing all the sides equal; aaar 
equilateral tn angle. 

KQUIL'IBRIST (from next), one who 
keeps bis balance In unnatural positions 
and hazardous movements, entertaining the 
spectator by his skilful motions and vary- 
ing attitudes 1 qulllbrlsts arc very com- 
mon in the East, and tbclr feats are truly 
surprising. 

EQUILIB'RIUM (an even balance; Lat), 
in Statics, a state In which two or more 
forces balance each other , that Is, counter- 
balance each other’s effect, so as to leave 

the body at rest In the Fine Arts, the 

due combination of light, shadow, Ac. 

EQUIMULTIPLE (fljgwiw, equal ; and 
multiplex, manifold: Lot.), In Arithmetic 
and Geometry, one of two or more numbers 
multiplied by tbe same number or quantity. 
Hence equimultiples are always In the same 
ratio to each other as the simple numbers 
or quantities before multiplication. Thus, i 
If 2 and 3 are multiplied by 4, the multiples 
8 and 12 will be to each other as 2 and a 
EQUINOCTIAL {cequinortiali s, from 
cequlnoctium, the equinox: Lai), in Astro- 
nomy, a great circle of the sphere, under 
winch the equator Is situated It Is so 
called, because, whenever the sun comes to 
It, the days and nights arc equal all over 
the globe ; as It Is the circle whb h tbe sun 
seems to describe at the time of the two 

equinoxes of spring and autumn EQfUi- 

NOOTiAii Points, the two points, Aries and 
Libra, where the equinoctial and ecliptic 

cross each other. Equinoctial Oo- 

LUUE, the great circle passing through 
the poles of the sphere and the equinoctial 
points 

E QUINOX {cpfjvinocttum : from cequus 
equal , and 7JOJ-, night; Lot.), In Astronomy, 
s 
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the time when the sun enters either of the In nil oases cannot he foreseen or expressed. 


equinoctial points, where the ecliptic inter- 
sects the equinoctial. When the sun Is in 
this situation, the horlson of every place la 
divided Into two equal parts by the circle 
boundin(f light and darkness : hence the 
sun Is visible everywhere 12 hours, and In- { 
visible for the same time, in each 24 hours. 
As the sun is in one of them in the spring 
«^id>out March 21), it is called the vernal | 
equinox ; and as It is in the other In au- 
tumn (about September 23), It is called the 
autumnal equinox. At all other times, ex 
cept under the line, the lengths of the day 
and night are unequal, and their difference 
is the greater the nearer we approach either 
pole; but in the same latitude their relative 
lengths are everywhere the* same. Under 
the line this Inequality entirely vanishes ; 
there, during the day, which is equal to 
the night, the sun always ascends six hours, 
and descends six hours. 

KQ'UIPAGE the furniture of an 

array or body of troops, infantrj or cavalry, 
including whatever is necessary for a mili- 
tary expedition. Camp equipage includes 
tents, and everything required for accom- 
modation in camp. Field equipage con- 
sists of arms, artillery, wagons, tiunbrils, 

Jkc. When we speak of a body of troops 

being furnished with arms and warlike 
apparatus, we say they are equipped for 
service. 

EQUIPOL'LBNOE icequipoUens^ equiva- 
Jeut ; LaL)t In Logic, an equivalence or 
agreement In the grammatical sense of 
any two or more propositions ; that Is, when 
they signify one and the same thing, though 
they express it diflereutly. 

EQUI'BIA (equuo.aborse : LaL), lu Anti- 
quity, games which were lustltuted by Ro- 
mulus in honour of Mars, and consisted in 
horse-racing. Tliey were celebrated every 
year, and if the Campus Martius happened 
to be overflowed by tlie Tiber, they were 
solemnized on the Mans Cceliua, which was 
thence called Martxaha Oainpua. 

EQUI8ETUM (Lat.), in Botany, a genus 
of cryptogamlc plants: nat. ord. 
cecB. The species are common in marsliy 
places, and are known as horsetail. 

BQ'UITANT (equUo, I ride ; Lat.)^ In Bo- 
tany, a term used in the foliation of plants, 
for leaves that ride, as It were one over 
another. 

BQ'UITBS (XaS.), among the Romans, 
the mights, who constituted the second de- 
gree of nobility, and immediately succeeded 
the senators in point of rank. They 
were ordinarily the cavalry of the Roman 
state : at first their number was only 800. 
They received a horse or money to purchase 
it, and Its maintenance from the treasury ; 
but subsequently a class of knights was 
instituted who found their own horses, but 
received pay. Ultimately, all who possessed 
the property which qualified for knight- 
hood, that Is 400 sestertia, or about 3,200^, 
were considered equUes; but tbe dignity of 
the order was then greatly lessened. Tbe 
itadge of equestrian rank was a ring, which 
was given by tbe state. 

E<^ITT (aquitas: Lai,)» a branch of Jurfs- 
pruoenee. Blackstone says, * Since the laws 


it Is necessary that, when tbe general de- 
crees of the law come to be applied to par- 
ticular oases, there should be somewhere 
vested a power of defining those eiroum- 
stances wblch (had they been foreseen) the 
legislator himself would have expressed.’ 
Tbe English mdges have constantly as- 
sumed the authority to pronounce c 

he within the ’equity,' as It is termed. of 
statutes or rules, when they are not within 
its words. But, at present, the word equity 
IS applied to a separate body of law, created 
and sustained on thestrengthof precedents, 
aud administered by tribunals distinct from 
tlio common law courts of the country 
Equity, then, is the law administered by 
the judges of the court of chancery giving 
remedy lu cases to wlilcli tbe courts of law 
are not competent. It will remove legal 
Impediments to tbe fair decision of a ques- 
tion pending at law. 1 1 will prevent a party 
from Improperly setting up at a trial some 
title or claim which would be Inequitable. 
It will compel him to discover, on his 
own oath, facts which be knows are mate- 
rial to the right of the other party, but 
which a court of law cannot compel the 
party to reveal It will provide for the 
safet) of property in dispute, pending Uti- 
tlon. It will counteract, control, or set 
aside fraudulent judgments. It wlU also 
exercise, In many cases, exclusive jurisdic- 
tion ; particularly In granting special relief, 
beyond the reach of the common law. It 
will grant Injunctions to prevent waste or 
Irreparable Injury, or to secure a settled 
right, or to prevent vexatious litigation, or 
to compel the restitution of title deeds ; It 
will appoint receivers of property, where It 
is In danger of misapplication; It will pro- 
hibit a party from leaving tbe country in 
order to avoid a suit ; It will decree a spe- 
tillc performance of contracts respecting 
real estates ; it will in many cases supply 
tbe imperfect execution of Instruments, 
I and reform and alter them according to 
the real Intention of the parties ; It will 
grant relief In casscs of lost dee^ and secu- 
rities ; and lu all cases In which its interfer- 
ence is asked, its general rule Is, that he 
who asks equity must do equity. The court 
of chancery requires tbe defendant to put in, 
on his oath, a written answer to the plaiu- 
ttft’s charge [See Oqaitobby J 

hg'UITY OF REDEMPTION, In Law, 
the right which a mortgagee has in a court 
of equity to redeem the mortgaged pro- 
I perty on repayment of the money borjowed, 
and Interest thereon. Such a right exists, 

I notwithstanding the expiration of the time 
mentioned In the deed for repayment, until 
the mortgagee has obtained a decree of fore- 
closure, that Is, a decree depriving the 
mortgagee of his right to redeem. Although 
at law the estate on non-payment of the 
money at the date mentioned on the deed 
becomes vested In the mortgagee, yot In 
equity It is still considered only a pledge 
for the money. 

BVUIV'ALBNTS (agtiimlsns.havlug equal 
power : Lot.}, a term employed in Chemistry 
to express the proportional weight or quan- 
tity of any substance wblch is necessary to 
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saturate any other with which it can com> 
bine. The following is a table of the che- 
mical equivalents or atomic weights of the 
elementary Substances, hydrogen being 
considered as unity 


Name. 

Sj/mb. 

Nquiv. 

1 

Aluminium 

. Al . 

13-67 

. 2-56 

Antimony 

. Bb . 

I2dw 

. 6-70 

Arsenic 

. As . 

76-00 

. 6-67 

Barium 

. Ba . 

68-50 

. 4-70 

Bismuth . 

. HI . 

21309 

. 9 80 

Boron 

. B . 

11-00 

. 2-68 

Bromine . 

. Br . 

80-00 

. 6*4U 

Cadmium . 

. Cd . 

66-00 

. 803 

Oassmiu 

. Cte . 

133 00 


Calcium 

. Oa . 

20-00 

. 1-58 

Carbon 

. C . 

6-00 

. 0-829 

Cerium 

. Co . 

40-00 


Chlorine . 

. Oi . 

85-60 

. 2-46:1 

Chromium . 

. Cr . 

26-27 

6-90 

Cobalt 

. Co . 

29-50 

. 8-53 

Copper 

. Cu . 

32-00 

. 8-72 

Didymlum . 

. D . 

08 00 


Erbium 

. E . 



Fluorine . 

. FI . 

1900 

. 1-327 

Gluciuum . 

. G . 

6-97 


Gold . 

. Au . 

98 33 

. 19-5 

Hydrogen , 

. H . 

100 

. 0 0692 

Ilnienlum , 

. 11 . 



Indium 




Iodine 

! I . 

127-00 

. 8*7827 

Iridium . 

. Ir . 

98-66 

. 18-63 

Iron . 

. Pe . 

28*00 

. 7-84 

Lanthanum 

. La . 



Lead . 

, Pb . 

104-00 

. ir:io 

Lithium . 

. 1. . 

7-00 

. 0.5936 

Magnesium 

. Mg. 

1200 

. 1-75 

Manganese 

. Mn . 

26-00 

. 8-00 

Mercury . 

. Hg. 

100-00 

. 13-60 

Molybdenum 

, M . 

48-00 

. 8-60 

Nickel 

. .Nl . 

29-50 

. 8-0.3 

Niobium . 

. Nb . 



Nitrogen . 

. N . 

1400 

. 09713 

Norium 

. No . 



Osmium . 

. Os . 

98-41 

. lo-oo 

Oxygen 

. O . 

800 

. 1-1056 

Palladium . 

. I'd . 

63-24 

. 11-50 

Pelupliwi . 
Phosphorus 

'. P . 

.32-00 

. 4-284 

Platinum . 

. Pt . 

9900 

. 21-60 

Potassium . 

. K . 

3900 

. 0-865 

Rhodium . 

. Ho . 

52-16 

. 11-20 

Rubidium . 

. Rub 



Ruthenium 

. Ru . 

6211 

. 8’60 

Selenium . 

. Se . 

40-00 

. 7*696 

Silicon 

. Si . 

21-00 


Sliver . 

. Ag . 

108-00 

. 10-43 

Sodium 

. Na . 

23-00 

. 0-97 

Btroutlum . 

. Sr . 

44-00 

. 2-64 

Sulphur 

. S . 

16-00 

. 2-214 

Tantalum . 

. Ta . 



Tellurium . 

. Te . 

64-08 

. 6-:u) 

Terbium . 

. Tb . 



Thallium . 

. T1 . 



Thorium . 

. Th . 

69-50 


Tin 

. Sn . 

69-00 

. 7-29 

Titanium . 

. TI . 

24-12 

. 5-28 

Tungsten . 

. w . 

92-00 

. 17-5 

Uranium . 

. U . 

6000 

. 10 15 

Vanadium . 

. V . 

63-46 


Yttrium . 

. Y . 



Zinc . 

. Zn . 

32-52 

, 6-91 

Zirconium . 

. Zr . 

88-68 
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I EQUIV'OOAL (fiquivocuBt ambiguous: 
Lat.)^ in Logic, a word that has several sig- 
I niflcations, and is, therefore, applicable to 
diilerent objects, is said to be equivocal. 

I A word is employed equivocally In a syllo* , 
gism when tlie middle term is used In dif- 
ferent senses in the two premises. 

I EQ'Ul VOyUE {Pr.), a word or phrase sue- I 
ceptible of different slguiflcatlons. 

1 BKA'DIATION (e, from ; and radiaUo, a 
sending forth of rays : Lat), emission of 
rays of light, heat, &c. 

EllAD'ICATED [erodico, I pluck up by the 
roots: Lat.)t in Heraldry, an epithet for a 
tree or plant torn up by the root. 

ERA'SED {raser, to erase: Fr.) in He- 
raldy, an epithet for the head or limb of i 
any creature violently torn from the body, { 
so as to give it a jagged appearance. i 

ER'EBUS (erebos : Or.), according to Ho- i 
mer, this was a dark region under the earth, 
through which was the passage to Hades, ' 

the abode of departed souls. Also, In j 

Greek Mythology, a son of chaos, to wlioin I 
Night bore .^ther and Day. I 

ERECT' (erectuH, upright: Lot.), In Bo- I 
tany, an epithet for a stein, leaf, or lliiwer, 
&c. : as, erectaa caulis, a stem standing 
perpendicularly from the ground ; Jtus erec- 
tus, an erect Mower, or one which has Its 
aperture directed upwards, &c. In He- 

raldry, an epithet for an> thing upright, or 
perpendicularly elevated, as wings erect, &c. 

EREMAOAU'SIS (e^re/nofi, waste ; kxmsic, 
burning ; Or.), a term applied by some che- 
iiiists to that process of decay which takes 
place in moist organic substances, when 
freely exposed to the air; putrefaction be- 
ing limited to decomposition under water. 
One theory as to the origin of the diamond 
Is, that It was formed from an organic com- 
pound by a process of eremacausis. 

EREMIT'ICAL {eremoe, a desert: Gr.), 
living In solitude or in seclusion from the 
world. 

ER'GOT (Fr.), In Farriery, a stub, like a 
piece of soft horn, situated behind and 

lielow the pastern joint. Also, a diseased 

condition of rye and other grains, by which 
the ovary assumes the form of a long spur, 
and becomes of a dark colour. This Is caused 
by a minute fungus. The eating of such 
diseased grain has been known to produce 
a dreadful dlseaho ; nevertheless. It Is some- 
times administered medirlnally. I 

ERICA'OE.E, a nat. ord. of exogenous | 
plants, with evergreen leaves and mouope* 
taUms flowers. They are not of much use to 
man, but several genera bear very hand- 
some flowers, such as the geuera erica (the 
heaths, which contains some hundreds of 
species), rhododendron, azalea, and kalmla. 
The lieaths abound at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; the rhododendrons In the Himalayas 
and In North America. 

ERIOM'ETER (erion, wool; and metron, 

H measure: Or.), an instrument for ineasur- 
lug the fibres of wool, silk, &c. 

ER'MINE (from Armenia), the Mustela 
ermmea of zoologists, an animal of the 
weasel tribe, between nine and ten Inches 
in length. A great number of skins are an- 
nually Imported by our furriers. In winter, 
the whole body of the ermine Is of a pur© 
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Bnow white, except the tip of the tall, been guflered wrongfully to escape, the 
which Is of a deep black ; In summer, the sheriff Is liable tor the damage aetually 
upper part of the body Is of a pale tawny sustained by the judgment creditors in re- | 
brown colour. The fur of the ermine Is spect of the escape, and to aif attachment 
greatly prized ; It was formerly one of the besides. In eriminal cases, the escape of a 
insignia of royalty, and Is stlU used by person arrested is an offence against public 
judges, of whose ‘unspotted ermine* we justice, and the party aiding Is punishable, 
speak figuratively. The ermine worn by B80A*PEMKNT (frhappement : fV.), in 
the queen and the royal family Is dlstln- Horology, a mechanical contrivance for 
gulshed from that of the nobility and judges transmitting, in a modified way, the power 
by being thickly set with the black paws of of a clock or watch, to the regulator, whe- 
the Astrakhan lamb. That worn by noble- ther the latter is a haZancs or pendMiwm, for 
men Indicates the rank of the wearer by the the purpose of restoring the motion lost at 
number of tall tips with which It Is spotted, each vibmtion by friction, &c. 

The ladles of Englatid make extensive use ESOAH'GATOIRB (JFV., from escargot, a 
of It without licence from the herald’s of- shell-snaill, a nursery of snails. 

Bee. In Russia and Austria the use of er- ESOARP'MBNT (JFV.), In the Military Art, 

mine Is restricted to the lmpt;rlal families, the exterior surface of the revetment. 

and in Germany, Spain, and Portugal to the In (leology, the steep face presented by the 
sovereigns. This animal inhabits the nor- sudden termination of strata, so as to form 
them climates of Europe, Asia, and Ame- a precipice. 

rlca, and In Its habits strongly resembles KS'OH AR (cschara ,* Gr.), In Surgery, tlie 
the Weasel, frequenting bams and out- crust or scab occasioned by burns or caustic | 
houses, and feeding not only on mice and applications, | 

rats, but destroying poultry, birds, eggs, ESCHAROT'IO {eschar otikos, forming an | 

&c. EnMTNB, In Heraldry, a fur used In eschar; from same: Gr.), In Medicine, a 

coat armour, and supposed to represent the caustic application, or one which has the 
linings and doublings of mantles and robes, power of searing or destroying the flesh. 

BROTIO PO'BTRY (eratikos, amatory; ESCHEAT' {eschet, from €choir, to fall 
from erOs, love; Gr.), a term for amatory due; JfV.), In Law, the reversion of land to 
poetry. the original grantor. It oeciirs when a 

ERPRTOL'OGY. [See Hbrpktoloot.) tenant In fee simple dies without having i 
BRRA'TTJM {Lat), in the plural Errata, left any heir to the land. On sentetiee of 
an error of the press. A list of errata is death for murder, butsiotforother felonies, 
sometimes printed at the beginning or end which leave the offender the power of dls- 
of a book. posing of his estate after death, the land 

ERU'GINOUS {ccruginosus, from omigo, goes to the lord of the fee. There Is no 
the rust of brass : Lot.), covered with rust, escheat of equitable estates. 

Statues of bronze have always been consl- ES'CORT {escorte : Fr.), a guard or com- 
' dered to be improved by c8rw(;o, which see. pany of armed men attending an officer, or 1 
ERUPTION (eruptio, a bursting forth : baggage, provisions, or munitions, con- | 
Lat), a violent breaking or bursting forth veyed by land, to protect them from an ' 
of anything, particularly of flames and lava enemy, «tc. 

from a volcano. In Medicine, a sudden ESCRO'LL {eserou, a acroU: Fr.), in He- 

and copious excretion of humours on the raldry. one of the exterior ornaments of 
skin In pustules. the escutcheon, representing a slip of 

ERYSIP'ELAS {erufdftclas: from eruthros, parchment or paper, on which the motto is 
red; and pella, the skin : Or.), In Medicine, generally put. 

an Inflammatory affection, particularly of ES'CROW (game deriv.). In Law, a deed 
the skin, attended with fever. This disease given to a third party, to be fho deed of 
is often called St. Anthony’s fire; It Is the party making It when a certain con- 
brought on by the various causes that are dltlon Is fulfilled, until which it has no 
calculated to excite Inflammation, such as effect. 

Injurlesof all kinds, the external application ES'OUAGE or SCUTAGE {scutum, a 
of stimulants, exposure to cold, and ob- shield: Lat), In feudal customs, a pecu- 
structed perspiration. iilary satisfaction, paid in lieu of military 

ERYTHRI^A {eruthros, red : Gr.), In Bo- service by tenants in chivalry, 
tany, a genus of leguminous trees with KSCULA'PIAN (from jEsculapius, the 
handsome flowers, commonly called Coral physician), pertaining to the healing art. 
trees. KS'CULENT {esculemtus, from esca, food ; 

ESCALA'DR {Fr.), In the Military art, a Lat), an epithet for such plants or roots as 
furious attack made upon a rampart or may he eaten. 

fortification, by scaling the walls with lad- KSCU'RIAL, a celebrated palace and 
ders, the ditches being filled up with bun- monastery In Spain, about 22 miles from 
dies of fagots, called fascines, without Madrid, which took Its name from the vll- 
proceeding In form, breaking ground, or lage at which It was erected, and which. In 
carrying on regular works to secure the Arabic, signifies the place of rocks. It is 
men. In the shape of a gridiron, and contains the 

E.SCAPA'DB {Fr.), unconscious impro- king’s palace, St. Lawrence’s church, the 
priety of speech or behaviour. monastery of Jeronymltes, and the free 

ESOATB {(chapper, to escape: Fr.), In schools. It was erected by Philip II. in 
Law, the act by which a person arrested consequence of a vow made by him on 
gains hls liberty before he Is delivered by the day of the battle of St. Quentin, In 
law. In civil cases, after the prisoner has 1557, and dedicated to St, Lawrence, whose 
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festival occurred upon that day, and who is 
said to have suffered martyrdom on a grid- 
iron. Though the building Is immensely 
large, and the most superb In the kingdom. 
Its exterior has rather the austere sim- 
plicity of a convent than the elegance of a 
palace. The principal facade, looking to- 
wards the west. Is 740 feet long, and 60 feet 
high to the cornice : It la cut up Into five 
ranges of windows. Towers which are 200 
feet high flank the edifice at each angle. 
The eastern front Is 1100 feet long, and the 
southern 8fl0. The church of the monastery 
is 364 feet long, 230 feet wide, and 170 feet 
high. The Escurial occupied 22 years In 
building. 

ESOTJTOH'BON (ecusscm: Fr.), in He- 
raldry, the shield on which a coat of arms 
is represented. It is an imitation of the 
shields anciently used In war. 

ES'DllAS, the name of two apocryphal 
books, usually bound up with the Scrij)- 
tures. They were always excluded from 
the Jewish canon. 

ESOTER'IO {esoterikoe, from esO, within : 
Or.), an epithet applied to the private in- 
structions and doctrines of Pythagoras; 
opposed to exoteric {ex/i, without ; Or.), or 
imbllc. 

ESPA'LIER (JFV.), a fruit tree, having 
the branches trained to a frame, or fastened 
to stakes, and spread laterally. Espaliers 
are usually planted m rows about a garden 
so as to enclose separate portions. 

ESPAR'TO, a species of grass, the Ly- 
geum Spartum of botanists, growing abun- 
dantly on the European and African shores 
of the Mediterranean. It is Imported Into 
ISngland for the use of the paper maker. 
Baskets, mats, ropes, fishing-nets, and 
brushes, are made of It in the countries 
where It grows ; and in the north of Africa 
It is the principal food of camels and liorscs 
during a journey, 

ES'PIONAGB (espionnage : Fr.), a system 
of employing spies, or secret omissaries, 
either In military or political affairs. 

ESPLANA'iJE iPr.), in Fortification, the 
glacis of the counterscarp, or sloping of 
the parapw of the covered way towards the 
country. The word Is now also used for a 
sloping walk or promenade. 

ESPOU'SALS ifpoasailles : Fr.), In Law, 
a contract or mutual promise of marriage 
between a man and woman. A pnnnlse to 
marry hereafter merely gives aright to an 
action for damages. If the party making 
it is not twenty-one years of age it is not 
binding in any way. 

ESlfRl'T DE CORPS, a French phrase, 
.“Ignlfylng that species of attachment 
which persons, and more especially military 
men, feel towards the service to which they 
belong. 

ES'QUIMAPX, ES'KIMOS, a race of 
people who live on the shore of a vast 
extent of country in the extreme north of 
America, and also in Asia, They appear to 
be a distinct race from the Red Man, with 
whom they have very little Intercourse, 
They are strictly a littoral people, never 
going far Inland, They live In villages, and 
feed on the flesh of reindeer, birds, whales, 
teals, and flsh. In persunal courage they 


[essoiw 


are superior to the neighbouring Indians, 
and they have made a greater advance In 
civilization. They make light and swift 
canoes, which they manage with great 
address, and they have sledges, which are 
drawn by dogs over the snow In winter. 
The name by which they are known to Eu- 
ropeans Is of uncertain derivation, but 
some say that It comes from Indian words 
signifying enters of raw flesh. Their own 
name for their nation Is lowlt. A belief In 
witchcraft, and in the agency of evil spirits, 
prevails amongst them ; and they attribute 
to certain persons amongst them the power 
of sorcery. 

E.SOUI'RE iicuyer: Fr.), anciently a 
shield or armour bearer : the person that 
attended a knight in time of war, and 
carried his shield. It Is now a title given 
to the sons of knights, or those who serve 
the king In any Important appointment; 
thus, to officers of the king’s courts, bar- 
risters-at-law, &c. It has, however, be- 
come a sort of vague and undefined com- 
pliment, placed at the end of a man's name, 
and may be regarded more as an expression 
of respect than anything else, 

ES'SAY (essai: Fr.), In Literature, a 
composition Intended to prove or Illustrate 
a particular subject, and usually shorter 
and less methodical than a treatise. 

ES'SBNOB (essentm: Lot.), In Philosophy, 
that whlcl) constitutes the particular na- 
rnro of a being or substance, and which 

distingui sites It from all others. Arti- 

FioiAb EssKNcas, in Pharmac-eutlcal Ohe- 
mistrj', a number of compounds used in 
flavouring splntuous liquors or confec- 
tionery, and consisting chiefly of ethers 
and essential oils. The flavours of several 
fruits are thus successfull}’ Imitated. 

ESSE'NES or ESSE'NIANS, one of the 
three ancient Jewish sects ; It was more 
exact than the Pharisees, In attending to 
tlie most rigorous observances. The E»- 
senes admitted a future state, but denied a 
resurrection from the dead. Their way of 
life was very singular : they did not marry, 
but adopted the children of others, wliom 
they Instructed in the tenets and ritual of 
their sect ; they despised riches, and had 
all things In common. They are not once 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

ESSEN'TIaL oils (es»erjt7a, an essence : 
Lat.), in Chemistry, volatile oils, which have 
a strong aromatic smell, and are usually 
drawn from plants by distillation with 
water. Their taste is acrid and burning, and 
their odour very pungent ; both their taste 
and smell generally resembling those of the 
vegetables affording them. The principal 
volatile or essential oils are those of tur- 
pentine, aniseed, nutmeg, lavender, cloves, 
caraway, peppermint, spearmint, sassafras, 
camomile, and citron. Perfumers style 

the essential oils used by them ottos. Es- 

BBRTIAL PaOPKRTIKS, lu LoglC, BUCh aS 
necessarily depend upon, and are connected 
with, the nature of a thing ; ail others are 
accidental. 

ESSOIN' ifixoine : Fr.), In Law, an excuse, 
by reason of sickness or any other just 
cause, for one that was summoned to appear 
and answer an action, &c. Itwasnutnecea 
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ftary that there should be any krionud for 

this excuse. The first day of every tenn 

was formerly called the essotw day^ because 
the court sat on it to take essoins. 

ES'SORANT (drying: Fr.), in Heraldry, 
a term for a bird standing on the ground 
with its wings expanded, as if it had been 
wet and was drying Itself. 

BSTAB'LISHMENT (6tah!i^HeinerU : Fr), 
in a military sense, the quota of officers 
and men in an army, regiment, or company, 
which, being much greater in war than in 
peace, has given rise to the distinctive 
terms of war estahlifthment and pence 

estnblcshvienf. The word is also used 

when speaking of the ministers of a chun h 
established by law ; as, belonging to the 
e'<tahlit^hment. 

ESTACA'DE (e^toeade: Fr.), in the Mill- 
tarj art, adjke constructed with piles in the 
sea, a river, or morass, to oppose the entry 
of troops. 

ESTAPETTB (an expre«>8: Fr.), a mili- 
tary courier sent from one part of an army 
to another, or a speedy messenger who 
travels on horseback. 

ESTATE (.Uat • Fr.), in Law, the title or 
Interest that one has m lands, tenements, 
or other real piopeity Also the propeitt 
Itself, in winch stii'-e estates are eltln r 
real, consisting of lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments ; or pemonnl, consisting of 
good-', money, and all other movable «, 
and of such rights and profits as relate to 
movables; otherwise distinguished into 
fie( holds, which descend to heirs ; or chnf 
tcls and effects, which go to executors or ad- 
ministrators. Estates of the Realm, 

the distinct parts of anj state or govern- 
ment ; as, the king, loids, and commons in 
England. 

EST'HER, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, containing the histoij of a 
Jewish virgin dwelling with her uncle 
Mordecal at Shushan, in the reign of Aha- 
snerus, one of the kings of Persia. Anh- 
blshop Usher supposes Darius Hjstaspesto 
i>c the Ahasuerus of Scriptine, and Arty- 
stona to be Esther. Scaligor considers him 
as Xerxes, and his queen Hamestrls as 
Esther. Jo»ephus asserts that Ahasueius 
was Artaxerxes Lorigimanus, and the 
^eptuaglnt, throughout the whole book of 
Esther, translates Ahasuerus by Artaxerxes 
Some admit the canonlclty of Esther only 
as far as the third verse of the tenth 
chapter, which, according to the most an- 
cient opinion, is the only portion that Is 
canonical. 

ESTIVATION. [See .Estivatiojt ] 

ESTOP'PEL {jumper, to stop Fr), in 
Law, an Impediment or bar to the right of 
action, arising out of a person’s own act, or 
that to which he Is privy. 

ESTO’VBRS, In Law, a reasonable allow 
ance out of lands or goods, for the subsist- 
ence of a man accused of felony, during Ills 
imprisonment. Also, certain allowances of 
wood made to tenants, and called, from the 
Saxon, Tmaac-ftote, hedge-bote, pUmghrbote, &c. 

ESTRAPA'DE (Fr.), the motion of a res- 
tive horse, which, to get rid of its rider, 
rears high, and kicks violently. 

B8TRAY', a tame beast found without 


any known owner, which, if not reclaimed 
within a year and a day, falls to the lord of 
the manor. 

ESTREAT' OF IIKCOG'NIZANOB (extrao- 
turn, extracted from : Lat.), In Law, a copy 
of a recognizance which has been forfeited, 
taken from among the other records, and 
sent up to the exchequer. 

ESTUARY (OBStiumum, from cerstus, the 
tide : Lat), on arm of the sea ; or the broad 
mouth of a river, &c.., where the tide meets 
the current. 

ETCH'ING (etzeii, to etch ; from eeten, to 
eit : Oer.), a method of engraving on copper, 
ill which the lines and strokes are eaten in 
w itli aquafortis. [See Engraviko.3 

ETE'SIAN WINDS (eiistai, literally 
1 early ; from eios, a year : Cfr.), a term ap- 
plii‘d to yearly or regularly periodical winds, 
answering to the monsoons of the East 

Indies. The Etestan unnds of ancient 

writers are such as blow at stated times of 
the year, from whatever part of the compass 
they may come. 

ETHER (aithir, pure air: Gr.), Sul- i 
piiUKio, In Chemistiy, a light, volatile, and 
inflammable liquid, the product of the dis- 
tillation of equal quantities of alcohol and 
sulphuric acid In Chemlcdl Language, it is 
the oxide of EiHYL.andls coinj> 08 ed of one 
atom of oxygen united to one of that radical. 
Pureether is colourless ; its specific gravity 
atfio is 0 720, and it bolls at 96'’. It has 
never been frozen b\ Wie severest cold It 
Imrnswlth awhile (lame. Pats and oils art , 
dissolved by It — Physicists, to explain theli 
theories, oft« n Invoke the aid of a subtle I 
gas of extreme tonultj, which they term 
ether. In this the motions take place which 
are siipposeil to cause the phenomena re- 
quiring expinn itlon 

ETH'ICS (ethikos, arising from custom; 
from tthos, manners : Or.), the science of 
morals, or that which treats of the duties 
of men as intelligent and social beings 

KTHIOPS MIN'BRAL (aithiopa, sun- 
burnt : Gi ), In Chemistry, black sulphuret 
of mercury Ethiops, Martial, black oxide 
of iron. Ethiirpe per ee, black oxide of 
mercury ^ 

ETH'MOTD (Hhmns, a strainer ; and eidos, i 
form: Gr.), In Anatomy, one of the most | 
(urious bones in ihe human body; it Is | 
exceedingly light and spongy, and consists 
of 111 uiy convoluted ])lates, w’hicli form a 
network like honeycomb. It Is curiously 
enclosed In the os frontis, between the 
orbitary processes of that bone. One hoi 1- 
zoutal plate receives the olfactory jierves, 
which perforate it with such a number of 
small holes that It resembles a sieve, and 
h( nco is named tlie cribriform bone, or cri- 
brosum os, which sec. Other plates, drop- 
ping perpendh ularly from this, receive the , 
divided nerves, and give them an opportu- 
nity of exiiandlng with the organ of smell. 
The bones upon which the olfactory nerves 
are spread out, and which are called the 
spongy bones, are so much convoluted as to 
greatly extend the surface devoted to this 
sense. Another flat plate lies In the orbit 
of the eye; and, being very smooth, that It 
may not impede the rolling of the eye. It is 
named the os planum, or smooth bone. So 
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that the ethmoid bone supports the fore 
part of the brain, receives the olfactory 
nerves, forms the organ of smell, and 
makes a chief part of the orbit of the eye. 

ETH'NIOAL {ethmkoa, belonging to the 
nations, heathenish : Or.), pertaining to the 
heathen nations, or those which were not 
converted to Ohristlanity. 

BTHNOL'OGY {ethnos, a people; and 
logos, a discourse : Or ), that branch of 
science which Is concerned with ascertain- 
ing the relationship of the races of men. 
For the purpose of arriving at true conclu- 
sions, anatomists, who have examined the 
physical structure of men of different races, 
linguists, who have studied the languages 
they speak, and travellers who have re- 
corded their traditions and manners, are 
consulted. 

BTHOL^OGY (ethos, custom ; and logoi, a 
discourse: Or.), a treatise on morality or 
the science of ethics. Hence, one who 
writes on the subject of manners and mo- 
rality is termed an ethoilogxst. 

ETHYL', In Chemistry, a compound radi- 
cal, consisting of four atoms of carbon and 
five of hydrogen, and forming a colourless 
liquid. It is the base of alcohol and a 
great number of ethers Thus, the oxide 
of ethyl Is ether ; the hydrate of the oxide, 
alcohol : the nitrate of the oxide, nitrous 
ether (the basis of the sweet spirits of nitre 
of the shops), &c, 

ETIOLATION, t*e operation of being 
wliltened, by excluding the light of the 
sun ; a term used by Itotauists and garden- 
ers. The stalks of the leaves of celery are 
designedly etiolated. 

KTIOL'OGV {(Litiologia : from attta, a 
cause; and logos, a discourse: G'r.), an ac- 
count of the causes of anything, particu- 
larly of diseases 

ETlQTJBr"Jri (Tr), the rules and (crenio 
nits which good manners require to he ob- 
served towaid-i parth ular persons. 

EU'CHARIST (eiichanstia, gratitude 
t7r), tho sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
BO called because Christ’s death is thereby 
commemorated with thankful recollection, 
and breaff and wine are taken ‘ In remem- 
brance of him.’ The Roman Catholics 
maintain that the bread and wine cease to 
exist In the Eucliarist, the body and blood 
of Christ taking their pi ice The Lutherans 
believe that Christ's body and blood are 
present along vnth the bread and wine 
[Sec Traitsubstajiitiatio.x and CoNson 
8 CAirriATIOX.] 

EDCHLO'KINE (cn, very; and chlOros, 
green : Or ), in Chemistry, oxide of chlorine 

EHCHOL'OGY (euchologion : from euchg, 
prayer: and lego, I collect: Or.), the ritual 
ot tlie Greek church. In which are set down 
the order of ceremonies, sacraments, and 
ordinances. 

EUOHY'MIA or EXJ'CHTMY (m, well; 
and chumos, juice : Or.), In Medicine, a good 
state of the blood and other fluids of the 
body. 

EUOHYSTD'ERTTE (eu, easily ; and chw- 
sis, a melting : Gr ), in Mineralogy, a species 
of PyroxeM, consisting of silicate of lime, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron. 

i* U'CLASE (eu, easily ; and klasis, a break- 


[buphorbium 


Ing : Or.), a species of emerald, of a ^enlsh 
colour. It IS a rare mineral, consisting of 
silicate of glucina and alumina. 

EU'ORASY (eukrasia: from eu, right; 
and krasis, a mixing: Or.), In Medicine, 
such a well-proportioned combination of 
qualities in bodies as to constitute sound 
health 

EUDI'ALYTE (eu, easily; and dicUvtoa, 
dlssoh ed : Or., from the facility with which 
it is gelatinized by hydrochloric acid), a 
mineral from Greenland, of a red colour, 
containing silica, zlroonia, lime, and soda, 
with the oxides of Iron and manganese. 

BUDIOM'BTER (eudia, calm air; and me- 
tron, a measure: Or.), an instrument for 
ascertaining the purity of air— erroneously 
supposed to be dependent on the quantity 
of oxygen present, which, however, is 
found to be invariable. The best kind of 
eudiometer is a glass tube, in which a mix- 
ture of atmospheric air and hydrogen is 
exploded : one-third of the gas, which, bi- 
ing formed into water, disappears, is oxy- 
gen, and the proportion which It bears 
to the quantity of atmospheric air em- 
ployed, Is known. 

EUHARMONTO (eu, correctly ; and har- 
monikos, harmonic : Or.), In Music, pro- 
ducing harmony or concordant sounds. 

EUK'AIRITB (eukavros, rich : Or.), a na- 
me selenluret of silver and copper, from 
Sweden. 

BU'LOGY (eulogla : from eu, well ; and 
logos, a discourse : Or.), a speech or writing 
in commendation of a person. 

EU'PEPSY (eupepsta. from eu, rlghf ; and 
pepsis, digestion : Or.), lu Medicine, a good 
action of the stomach ; perfect digestion. 

EUTHEMISM (euphimismos : from eu, 
agreeai)le; and phfvul, a speech: Or.), in 
Riictorlc, a figure by which things in them- 
selves disagreeable or offensive, are ex- 
pressed m terms neither offensive to good 
manners nor repulsive to ' oars polite.’ 

EU'PHONY (euphonia: from eu, agree- 
able ; and pkOni, a sound : Gr.), an easy and 
smooth enunciation of words. A grammar 
ticai licence, by which a letter that is too 
harsh is converted into a smoother, contrary 
to the ordinary rules, for the purpose of 
promoting smoothness and elegance In the 
pronunciation, 

BUPHOR'BIAOE.®, an extensive order 
of plants, of which many abound with a 
poisonous juice that is usually milky. The 
flowers are unisexual. The secretions of 
some are used In medicine, and a nutritious 
starch Is obtained from others. To this 
order belong the common box, the croton 
oil tree, the physic nut tree (Jairopha pur- 
gans), the iiianihot, from the root of which 
Cassava and Tapiooa are obtained, the 
CASToa Oil plant, OLphonia elastica, yield- 
ing India rubber, and Stxlhngia sein/era,, the 
Tai.uow-Trbe Borne species are highly 
ornamental plants, cultivated In hot-houses, 
whilst others curiously resemble cactuses, 
and some are common weeds. In England 
there are several wild herbaceous species 
belonging to the genus Euphorbia, so named 
l»y Llnuffius after Euphorbus, physician to 
king Juba of Mauritania. 

EUPHOR'BIUM, In Medicine, a concrete 
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gum resln, the produce of the Etiphorhia 
oJflcinalU. When first chewed It has little 
taste, but It soon gives a very acrid burning 
sensation to the tongue, palate, and throat, 
which is very permanent, and almost in- 
supportable. Its very dust is a dangerous 
stimulant to the nose. 

EU'RITB (aunts, broad : Or.), in Geology, 
very small-grained granite, with the parts 
so Intimately blended as often to appear 
compact. The name is also applied to a 
rock. In which common felspar predomi- 
nates, without any mica. It la thin, of a 
white colour, and may be called a felspathic 
granite. 

BU'RYTHMT (euruthmia : from &u, right ; 
and ruthinoa, proportion : Or.), in Architec- 
ture, Painting, and Sculpture, a certain 
majesty, elegance, and ease in the various 
parts of a body, arising from its just pro- 
portions. In Medicine, a good action of 

the pulse. 

EUSTA'OHIAN TUBE (named after the 
celebrated anatomist Eustachiim), In Ana- 
tomy, the communication between the ear 
and mouth. Persons who have a perforated 
tympanum can blow tobacco-smoko through 
it ; deafness results If it is stopped. Though 
its discovery has been attributed to Eusta- 
chius, Aristotle, who accurately describes 
it, quotes an earlier Greek anatomist as 
having known it. 

BUSTA'THTANS, the followers of Eusta- 
thius, who, in the 4th century, under pre- 
tence of great purity and severlry, intro- 
duced many extravagant notions. His teach- 
ing was condemned by the council of Gangra, 
lield soon after the council of Nice. 

BU'STYLE ieustuloe: from eu, correct; 
and stuloH, a column : Or.), in Architecture, 
a style of building In which the columns are 
placed at the most convenient distances 
from each other, most of the Intercolurn- 
nlations being generally two and a (luarter 
diameters of the column. 

EUTY'OHIANS, a religious sect in the 
5th century, called after Eutyches, abbot of 
a monastery at Constantinople, who main- 
tained, among other things, that the human 
nature of Christ was absorbed by the divine, 
so that there was only one nature in him, 
and that the divine. This was in opposition 
to the Nestorlans, who asserted the distinct- 
ness of the two natures of Christ so far, 
that they considered the human nature as 
the mere dwelling-place of the divine. The 
Eutychlan doctrine was the occasion of a 
long and violent controversy, and led to a 
civil war. It was first cf)ndemned, and Eu- 
tyches excommunicated, by an occasional 
council. Eutyches was then acquitted by 
the general council of Ephesus a.d. 449. 
By the council of Chalcedon, 461, he was 
again condemned. 

BVAN'QELIST {euangelistls, a brlnger of 
good tidings : Or.), a general name given to 
those who write or preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. But It is specially api)lled to 
the writers of the four Gospels, viz. Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. The word 

' also denotes certain ministers In the prlinl- 
I tlve church, who assisted the apostles In 
diffusing the knowledge of the gospel, and 
travelled about to execute such commis- 


sions as they were intrusted with, for the 
tidvancomeut of Christianity. 

EVAPORATION {evaporatio : Lat), in 
Natural Philosophy, that conversion of 
substances Into vapour, which is caused by 
heat. The vapour wl»lch rises from water, 
in consequence of becoming lighter than 
the atmosphere, ascends considerably above 
the surface of the earth, and afterwards, by 
condensation, forms clouds. When water 
Is heated to218o.lt is rapidly converted Intc 
steam ; and if the heat Is applied below, it 
boils. The same change t^es place at much 
lower ;temperature8 ; but In that case the 
evaporation Is slower, and the elasticity of 
the vapour is less. The vapour, and the 
fluid from which it rises, are always of the 
same temperature; the caloric which dis- 
appears being required on accoimt of the 
greater capacity which the vapour has for 
caloric : steam at 212° contains 1000° more 
lieat than water at the same temperature. i 
As a very considerable proportion of the I 
earth’s surface is covered with water, and I 
as this water is constantly evaporating and I 
mixing with the atmosphere In the state ( 
of vapour, a precise determination of the 
rate of evap()ration must be of very great 
importance in meteorology. 

BVBOTlCAor EVEC'TIOS {euekbikos, con- 
ducive to sound health ; from eu, well ; and 
echo, I keep myself : Chr.), that part of medi- 
cine which teaches how to acquire a good 
habit of body. „ i 

BVBO'TION (eveho, I raise up: Lat), of ' 
the moon, In Astronomy, one of her most | 
considerable irregularities, caused by the { 
action of the sun upon her; the general 
effect of which is to diminish the equation { 
of the centre at the syzygles, and to in- | 
crease It in the quadratures. When the 
transverse axis of the lunar orbit lies in the i 
same direction with the line of the syzygles, 
or tliat joining the sun and earth, the quan- 1 
tity by which the solar force diminishes the ' 
gravitation of the moon Is greatest If the I 
moon is In apogee, and least if In perigee. | 
The difference between the moon’s gravita- | 
tiun at her apogee and perigee is therefore j 
increased by the solar action, <and conse- 
quently her orbit seems to have its excen- 
trlclty augmented. When the line of the 
apsides is in the quadratures, the contrary { 
happens ; the difference of her gra^tation 
is diminished, and the excentriclty of her j 
orbit seems also diminished. *^ 0 result is, i 
that the moon is alternately in advance and ! 
In arrear of her elliptic place by about 1^°. ' 

B'VENING or EVE (efen : Sax.). In strict- 
ness, evening commences at the setting of 
the sun, and continues during twilight; 
and night comraeuceB with total darkness. 
But it sometimes includes a portion of the 
afternoon; and In customary language it | 

extends to bed-time BrBifijro Stak, In 

Astronomy, Hesperus or Vesper; Venus, 
when visible in the evening. , 

EV'IDENCB ievidentia : Lot.), In its most | 
general sense, means the proofs which es- 
tablish, or have a tendency to establish, any | 
facts or conclusions. It may be divided into i 
three sorts, mathematical, moral, and legal. 
The first is employed in the demonstrations 
which belong to pure mathematics ; the 
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second, In tbe general affairs of life, and in 
those reasonings which are applied to con- 
vince the understanding in cases not ad- 
mitting of strict demonstration ; the third 
is that which is adduced before judicial 
tribunals, for the purpose of obtaiulng de- 
I ctsions upon the rights and wrongs of liti- 
gants. According to our system of juris 
prudence in common-law trials, it is the 
peculiar province of a jury to decide all 
matters of fact. The verdict of the jury is, 

I however, to be given, and the trial is to 
take place. In the presence of a judge or 
judges who preslde,and are bound to decide 
all matters of law which suggest themselves 
in the course of the trial Whenever, there- 
fore, a question arises, whether auythmg 
offered as proof at such trial is or is not 
proper to go before the jury as evidence, I 
that question is to be decided by the couit, 
and, unless permitted by the court, it can 
never legally come before the consideration 
t)f the jury. Hence, whatever is so per- 
mitted to be brought before the jury, for 
the purpose of enabling them to decide any 
matter of fact in dispute between the par- 
ties, is, in a legal sense, evidence, and Is so 
called in coutradiatluction from mere argu- 
ment and comment. This gives rise to a 
> ery imjiortant ilistinctlon, at common law, 
as to the competency and tlie credibility of 
evidence. It is competent, when, by the 
principles of law, it is admissible to estab- 
lish any fact, or has any tendency to prove 
It. It is credible, when, being introduced. 
It affords satisfactory proof of tlio fact, it 
tollows, therefore, that evidence may be 
competent to be produced before a jury, 
when it may nevertheless not amount to 
credible proof so as to satisfy the minds of 
the jury ; and, on the other hand, it maj he 
such that, if before tbem, it would satisfy 
ibeir minds ot the truth of the tact, but 
jet, by tbe rules of law. It is not admissible. 
Whether there is any evidence of a fact is a 
question for the court ; whether it Is sujjlr 
cient 18 a question for the jury. 

EVOCA'Tl (Lot., txom cooco, I caJJ out), 
soldiers ai^ng tlie Homans, who, having 
served their full time in the aimy, went 
afterwards fts volunteers at the request of 
some favourite general ; on which account 
they were called by the honourable names 
of Emend and Beneficiarix, 

EV'OLUTB (evolutua, unrolled : Lat.), In 
Geometry, an original curve from which 
another is described. 

BVOLU'TION (evolutio, an unrolling : 
Lot.), m Algebra, the extraction of roots 

from powers; the reverse of involution. 

In Geometry, the unfolding or opening a 
curve, and making It describe an evolvent. 

In Military tactics, the complicated 

movement of a body of men when they 
change their position by counter-marching, 
wheeling, &c. 

BVOL'VBNT {evolvo, I unroll : Lat.), in 
Geometry, tbe curve described froui tlie 
evolute. 

EW'HY (ever, a ewer : Norm. Fr. ; from 
eye, water : 8<m.), a department in the royal 
household, which had charge of the tabio- 
Unen, A;c., in former times. 

BXAOBItBA'TiON (exacerho, I aggravate : 


Lot.), in Medicine, the increased violence 
I of a disease. The term is generally re- 
I Btrlcted to the periodical increase of remit- 
I tent and continued fevers, where there Is 
I no absolute cessation of the fever. 

I EXdS'llKSIS {cxavresu, a taking out ; Qr.), 
InSurgerj, tlie operation of extracting or 
taking away something that is hurtful to 
the human body. 

BXAGGEliA'TION (exaggeratio, literally 
a heaping up : Lat.), In Ilhetorlc, a kind of 
I hyjierbole, in which things are augmented 
I or ainpilfled by saying more than the strict 
I truth would warrant. In Painting, the re- 
presentation of things in a manner stronger 
tiian the reality. 

EXALTA'TION (exaltatio, a raising up ; 
Lot.), in Astrology, the dignity which a 
planet acquires in certain signs or parts of 
the zodiac, and which is supposed to give 
it an extraordlnaiy cilltacy and influence. 

EXAMlJNA'^IO^’ (ijiaminatiu : Lat.), in 
judicial proceedings, an attempt to ascer- 
tain the truth, geneialiy on tlie oath of the 
party examiiu d, 

EXAM' 1 ^E 1 ^.S (exam motor : Lat), hi Law, 
officers in the Court of Chancery, who aie 
appointed to examine witnesses on either 
side. The evidence taken by them follows 
tlie same rules as that given in a court of 
com 111 on law. 

EXAN'THEMA, or EXANTHE'MATA (ex- 
anth?tna,n flower, and iieiue an eruption: 
6 //.), among physicians, any kind of efflo- 
rescence or eruption ; as in measles, small- 
pox, bcarlatina, «kc. Tlie term is now li- 
mited by systematic nosologists to such 
eruptions as are accompanied with fever. 
The adjective is exanthematous. 

EXANTHIIU'PIA (exanthi opoa, degraded: 
IX, away fiom ; and antfiiujws, a man : Or.), 
in Medicine, a species of inelanchuly mad- 
ness, In which the patient liuicies himself a 
l>i ute. 

EX'AllCH (exarchos: Or.), in Antiquity, 
an officer sent by the emperors of the East 

into Italy as prefect or governor. Ex- 

AROH. also denotes an officer still found in 
the Greek church, who visits the provinces 
in order to see whether the blsiiops and 
clergy do their duty. 

BXAIITIOULA'TION (cx, out of; and 
articaluo, a joint: Lat), in Surgery, the 
dislocation ot a joint. 

EXCALCEA'TION (excalceo, 1 take off the 
shoes; Lot.). Among the Jews, a widow, 
whom her husband’s brother refused to 
marry, had a right to summon him to a 
I court of justice, and, upon his pei severing, 
to pull oil one of ins shoos and spit in his 
I face, both which actions were considered 
1 very ignominious. 

EX'GELLENCV (excellence: Fr.), a title 
, of honour, formerly confined to kings and 
emperors, but now given to governors, 
ambassadors, and diplomatic ministers. 
The title of excellency is In no case here- 
ditary or transferable, but exclusively be- 
longs to the office ; and it Is borne, on the 
European continent, only by ministers in 
actual service, by the highest court and 
military dignitaries, and by ambassadors 
and plenipotentiaries. Foreign mlnisteia 
'are addicsscd us your excellenqt, by way 
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of courtesy, even if they have no rank other place In considerable trading cities, 
which entitles them to thlsdietlnctlon; but where the merchants, agents, bankers, bro> 
chargSa dCaffairas never receive this title, kers, and other persons concerned In com- 
The lord-llentenant of Ireland, and the go- merce, meet at certain tlmesvto confer and 
vemors of British colonies, are styled treat together on matters relating to ex- 
excellency. changes, remittances, payments, adven- 

EXCEP'TION [excepUo: Lot.), In Law, tures, assurances, freights, and other mer- 
the denhd of the matter alleged in bar of cantllenegociationsbothby seaand by land. 

at tlon. In Chancery, what is alleged against Course of exchange, the rate at which bills 

I the suffleieney of the answer Bill of of exchange may be obtained. It is affected 

ExoEPTiOlTB, a statement of exceptions by variations which may be either real or no- 
to the direction or decision of a judge at a initial. They are real when they grow out of 
trial, on account of his misstating the law, circumstances affecting trade; nominal, 
ftc , tendered to him by one of the parties, when they arise from any discrepancy in 
and which the judge must sign or seaL the actual weight or fineness of the coin 
EXCESS' (excia - Fr.), in Arithmetic and (which in scarcely any foreign country cor- 
Geometry, the difference lietween any two responds to our Mint standard), from the 
unequal numbers or quantities; or that use of paper money, &c A fall of the nomt- 
whlch is left after the less is taken from or nal exchange has no effect on trade ; but an 
out of the greater. In Trigonometry, the unf.ivourable real exchange has, since It in- 

difference between the sums of the three creases exportation and decreases Importa- 
angles of a spherical triangle and two right tion The true par forms the centre of the 
angles ost illations arising from the favourable and 

BXCHAN'GE (JV.), In Commerce, traf unfavourabie states of the real exchange. 

flo by permutation, or the act of giving Arbitration of exchanges, the mode of 

one thing or commodity for another. Also, estimating the value of the money of any 
the receipt or payment of money in one one place, not drawn directly, but through 

countrj for the like sum in another, by one or more other places. Exchange 

means of bills of exchange. Thus, A In Lon- op PnisoNERS, In War, the act of gl v ing up 
don is creditor to B in Paris to the amount men on both sides, upon certain conditions 

of lOOL ; C In London Is debtor to D In Paris agreed to by the contending parties Kx- 

In a like sum. By the operation of the bill change, In Arithmetic, the finding what 
of exchange, the London creditor is paid quintitj of the money in one place Is equal 
i)y the London debtor, and the I’arls ere- to a given sum in another, according to a 
dltor Is paid by the Paris debtor , and con- cci tain course of exch inge 
scquently two debts are paid, though no EXCnBQ'UERt^c/itgulcr * JV), in British 
sitecle Is sent from London to Paris, or from Jurisprudence, an ancient court of record. 
Pans to London This is the principle of in which all causes concerning the revenues 
a bill of exchange ; and Its great conve- and rights of the crown were heard and 
I II fence is the foundation of exchange Itsi'If determined, and where the crown revenm^s 
That variation above and below par, whuh were received It took Its name from 
is called the course of exchange, results the cloth that covered the table, which was 
from the same causes that act upon the parti-coloured or chequered This court is 
price of commodities of e\ery other kind said to have been established by William I 
if bills uixm Paris be scarce, that is. If the Conqueror. In Its modem form, it is a i 
Pans is but little indebted to London, the combination of several distinct ancient 
London creditor, who wants bills on Paris courts It acquired concurrent jurisdiction | 
to remit to that clt>, is obliged to purchise with the other two superior courts. In all 
them dearly , then the course of ext hange iiersonal actions, by tiie fiction of the cora- 
ls abavepar. If, on the other baud, London plaining party being debtor ttrlihe king— a I 
(fwes le&s to Paris than Paris owes to Lon- fiction now obsolete It has exclushe ju 
don, Paris bills will bo proportlonaldy nsdlctlon in cases In which the king’s reve- 
plenty, and the exchinge with that city nue Is concerned It had also an equitable 
hflow par Hence, It Is a maxim that, when jurisdiction, exclusive with respect to mat- 
the course of exchange rises above par, the ters connected with the revenue, concur- 
balance of trade runs against the country rent with the Court of Chancery in civil 

where It rises. In London, bills of ex- suits and In tithes , but all Its power and 

change are bought and sold by brokers, who jurisdiitlon as a court of equity has been 
go round to the principal merchants and transferred to the Court of Chancery, and 
discover whether they are buyers or sellers it is now only a court of revenue and of 
of bills. A few of the brokers of most In- common law Its chief, and four Puisne or 
fiuence, after ascertaining the relative sup- younger judges, are termed barons. 

1 ply of and demand for bills, suggest a price EXCHBQ'UER-BILLS, bills for money, 
at'which the greater part of the tran'^actloiis or promissory notes, issued from the ex- 
of the day are settled, with such deviations chequer under the authority of government, 
as particular bills, from their being in very and bearing Interest, generally from IJd. to 
high or low credit, may be subject to. In 2d per day, per 100(. Advances made by the 
London and other great coinmei cial cities, bank to government are made on exchequer 
a class of middlemen speculate largely on bills. 

the rise and fall of the exchange, baying EXOl'SE IFr.), an inland duty, paid lu 
bills when they expect a rise, and selling some Instances upon the commodity con- 

them when a fall is anticipated. Ex- Burned, or on the retail, which is the last 

change (often contracted Into Change, and stage before consumption ; but paid in 
termed In France the Bourse), a building or t others at the manufactories. The excise 
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was first introduced by the parliament 
which beheaded Charles I., its founder be- 
ing Pym ; and It Is now one of the most 
considerable branches of the national re- 
venue. It was formerly farmed out, but Is 
at present managed lor the government by 
commissioners, who receive the whole pro- 
duce of the excise and pay it into the 
exchequer. 

EXOIS'ION (excisio; Lat), In Surgery, a 
cutting out or cutting off any part of the 
body. 

KXOITABIL'ITT (eawtto, I stimulate: 
Lat), susceptibility of Increased vital action 
by the force of stimulants. 

EXCLAMATION (exclamatw : Lat), em- 
phatical utterance, or the sign by which 
enipbatlcal utterance Is marked : thus (I). 
In Grammar, a word expressing won- 
der, fear, &c. 

EXCOMMUNICATION {excommunicatw : 
Lot.), an ecclesiastical censure, by which a 
person is excluded from communion with 
the church, and deprived of some civil 
rights. In the Church of England, the 
practice of excommunication has long been 
obsolete. Homan Catholics say that an ex- 
wimmunlcatlon is falrnmated (Jalmen, light- 
ning: Lat), to signify the solemn pro- 
nouncing of It after several admonltbms, 
and to Indicate what they believe to be Its 
awful character. This fulminatlon princl- 
pnlly consists In curses and execrations. 

ExcoMMUitiOATSON, amongst the Jews, 

was of throe kinds or degrees. The first 
was called Niddui, and was a separation for 
a few days. The second was (Jherem, a se- 
paration attended with execration and 
malediction ; the third was Shammatha, and 

was the last and most solemn. Exoom- 

MtJNiOATioN, amongst Uie Greeks and 
Homans, excluded the person on whom 
it was pronounced from the sacrifices and 
temples, and delivered him over to the 
Furies 

EXORES'CENCE (excresco, I grow out of : 
Lai.), In Surgery, a tumour which arises 
ujion the skin, either in the form of a wart 
or tubercliL 

EXCRETION iexcretus, sifted out: Lot.), 

In Medicine, a separation of some fluid 
mixed with the blood, by meaus of the 
glands. The term Is applied also to the dis- 
charges from the bowels, which are called 
tilvine excretions. 

KX'EAT (let him go out : Lat), in Ecclesi- 
astical History, a term expressing the per- 
mission which a bishop grants to a priest 
to go out of his diocese, for the purpose of 
receiving an ecclesiastical appointment In 
another. 

EXECUTION {executio : Lot.), In Law, the 
completing or finishing some act, as the 
signing, sealing, and delivering a written 
deed. Also, the carrying into effect a sen- 
tence or mdgment of court. 

EXEC'UTIVE {exequor, I accomplish, II- ! 
terally I follow to the end : Lat), In Politics, i 
that branch of the government which exe- 
cutes the functions of governing the state. < 
The word is used in distinction from leffts- ) 
iative and judicial The body that deli be- l 
rates and enacts laws is legislative ; the body ' 
that judges or applies the laws to particular i 
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; cases is judicial ; and the body that carries 
the laws luto effect, or superintends their 
enforcement. Is executive. In all monarchi- 
cal states the executive power vests in the 
prince. 

BXBC'UTOR (from same), In Law, a per- 
son appointed by any one In his last will 
and testament to have the execution of It 
after his decease, and the disposing of hls 
goods and effects according to the Intent of 
the will 

EXE(yUTORY (from same), in Law, sig- 
nifies that which is to take effect on a future 
contingency ; as an executory devise or re- 
mainder. 

EX'EDRA or EXHE'DRA ((7r. ; from ek, 
provided with ; and hedra, a chair), in Anti- 
quity, a covered walk or space in front of 
a house ; also, a hall, in baths and other 

buildings, appropriated to conversation 

A general name for such buildings as were i 
distinct from the main body of the churches, 
and yet within the limits of the consecrated I 
ground. 

EXEGE'STS {exigleis, an explanation : 
Or.), a discourse intended to explain or 
illustrate a subject, particularly the sacred i 
Scriptures ' 

EXEM'PLAR (Lot), a pattern or model : 
the Ideal model which an artist endeavours 
to Imitate. 

EXEQUATUR (let It be carried out : 
Lot.), an official recognition of a person as | 
consul or commercial agent, authorizing 
him to exercise his powers. 

EXER'GUB (^V.), a term used by medal- 
lists to denote the small space around, an<l 
■without, the work or figures of a medal, for 
an inscription, &c. 

EXHAUSTION {exhaiistus, emptied : I 
Lat), In Mathematics, a method of proving I 
the equality of two magnitudes, by showing 
that their difference Is less than any assign- 
able magnitude. As the ancients admitted 
no demonstrations which were not strictly 
rigorous, they did not consider curves as 
polygons with an Infinite number of sides ; i 
but they regarded them as the fixed terms I 
or limits to which the Inscribed and circum- 
scribed polygons continually approach, and 
approach the nearer as the number of their 
Bides Is Increased. They exhausted, as it 
were, the space between the polygons and 
the curves. — In Pneumatics, the amount 
of rarefaction produced by the air-pump. | 
EXHBRBDATION {exfueredatio : Lat), , 
in the Olvll Law, the excluding a child 
from Inheriting any part of hls father’s | 
estate. I 

BXHIB'IT {exhUritHm, something shown ; 
Lot.), any paper product or presented to a i 
court, or to auditors, referees, or arbltra- ) 

tors, as a voucher, Ac. In Chancery, a 

deed or writing produced In court and 
swoim to, or referred to In an affidavit sworn 
out of court. A certificate of Identity is | 
Indorsed on It by the examiner or commls- 
Bionor. 

EXHIBITION Lat). a public 

display of whatever Is Interesting, either In 
natuie or art. Also, a fund settled for the 
benefit of scholars In the universities, 
who are not on the foundation. The person 
receiving this Is called an sxhiMtumsr.—-- 
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Rxh iBrnow wag anclenfely an allowance for 
moat and drink, such as the religious ap- 
proprlators made to the poor depending 
vicar. Medical men speak of the exhibi- 

tion, that is, the administering of such or 
such a medicine. 

BX'IGBNT (they shall demand : Lat), in 
Law, a writ or part of the process of out- 
lawry. The ftcipent or «ci{/i/aciaa requires 
the defendant to be summoned by procla- 
mation, in five county courts successively, 
to deliver himself up ; and If he does not, 
be is outlawed, 

EX'ILB {exilium : Lat), a state of banish- 
ment or expulsion from one’s country by 
authority. 

EXISTENCE (existo, 1 am: Lot.), the , 
state of being, or having an actual essence. 
Locke says that we arrive at the knowledge 
of our own existence by intuition ; of the 
existence of God, by demonstration ; and of 
other things, by sensation. 

EX'IT (he goes away ; Lat), a departure; 
a term used to denote the action of quitting 
the stage by a player after he has performed 
his part. 

BXOCCE'TUS (Lat.), In Ichthyology, a 
genus of flying-fishes. The JExoccetitaexil'iens, 
or the Mediterranean flying fish, la about 
fourteen Inches in length, and found prin- 
cipally in the Mediterranean and the Atlan- 
tic, frequently alone, and sometimes in 
small shoals. By the extraordinary length 
of its pectoral fins it is enabled to quit the 
water and continue flying, about three feet 
above the surface, for the distance of 80 or 
100 yards. These fishes are persecuted by 
the dolphin under the water, and by the 
gull or the albatross above its surface, and 
thus often escape destruction by the one 
only^to incur It from the other. , 

BX'ODUS (exodas, a going out : Or.), a 
canonical hook of the Old Testament, being j 
the second of the Pentateuch or five books 
of Moses. It contains a history ot the de- 
parture of the children of Israel from Egypt, ' 
whence the name. ' 

EX-OFFI'OIO (on account of his ofllce : 
Lat), In Law, the power a person has, by 
virtue of his office, to do certain acts with- 
out special authority. Ex-offioio In- 

fo rmatiokb are prosecutions commenced 
on l>ehalf of the Crown by one of the law 
officers. 

EXO'GBNOUB (exO, on the outside; and 
ginomai, I am produced ; Or.), a Botanical 
term applied to plants which Increase by 
successive external additions of their wood 
in cxjntradlstlnctlon from endogenous. All 
dicotyledonous plants are exogenous. The 
stems of exogenous trees, for example, the 
' oak, beech, and elm, have distinct cellular 
and vaacular systems. To the former belong 
the outer bark, the pith, and the medullary 
rays ; to the latter, the Inner bark, the woody 
layers and the medullary sheath. 

EXOM'PHALOS (esc, away from; and 
omphalos, the navel ; Or.), In Surgery, a rup- 
ture of the navel. 

BX^ORCISM (exorkismos : Or.), the ex- 
pulsion of evil spirits from persons or 
places, by certain adjurations and cere- 
monies. Exorcism m^es a considerable 
part of the ritual of the church of Home, 


which prohibits the exorcising any person 
except with the bishop’s leave, or through 
the ministration of one who has been or 
dallied exorcist '* 

EX'OHOIST (sxorkistfs: Or.), one who 
professes to cast out evil spirits by prayers 
or incantations. A person who has re- 

ceived one of the four minor orders of the 
church of Rome. 

EXOll'LlUM (a lieglnnlng: Lat),\n Rhe- 
toric, the commencement of a speech, 
serving to prepare the audience for the 
main subject. It may be formal and de- 
liberate, or abrupt and vehement, accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject and the 
occasion. 

EX'OSMOSE (e®, out of ; mo, I seek : Or.), 
a term denoting the passage outward from 
within, of fluids, through membranes, In 
opposition to endosmose (endov, within: 
Or.). When fluids of different densitleBare 
placed on opposite sides of a membrane, 
whether animal or vegetable, a certain por- 
tion of each will pas-s through in opposite 
directions. This process is of universal 
occurrence In living plants. 

EXOSTOSIS (e®, away from ; and osteon, 
a bone : Gr.), in Surgery, a morbid excres- 
cence on a bone, whether attended with an 
erosion or not. 

BX08TRA (exdsira: Or.), in Antiquity, a 
bridge thrust out of n turret on the walls 
of a town, by which the besiegers gained 
an entrance Into It. — f-Also, in the ancient 
drama, a machine for representing the in- 
terior of a building, where the parts 8Uj>- 
posed to occur in privacy were recited. 

EXOT'ERIO. [See Ksotkrio.] 

EXOT'IO (exOtikos: Or.), an appellation 
for the produce of foreign countries. 

EXPAN'SION (expansio : Lat), in Natural 
Philosophy, enlargement or increase of 
bulk. It is one of the most general effects 
of heat which produces it in all bodies, 
wliether solid or fluid, or in an aeriform 
state. Some bodies expand as they grow 
cold, thus water In the act of freezing ; hut 
they form no exceptions to the general 
rule : since the effect Is du£ to a peculiar 
arrangement of their partlAes during 
crystallization, and is not a regular and 
gradual expansion, like that Avhlch occurs 
by means of heat. Several of the metals 
expand, In passing from a fluid to a solid 
state. The degree of expansion produced 
by beat, in different liquids, varies very 
considerably. In general, the denser the 
fluid, the less the expansion : water expands 
more than mercury; and alcohol,. which 
Is lighter than water, expands more than 
water. The expansion of aeriform fluids 
may be exhibited by bringing a bladder, 
partly filled with air, and the neck closely 
tied, near the fire : the bladder wlR soon be 
distended, and, if the heat be strong 
enough, will burst. 

BX-PARTE (from a part : Lat), in Law, 
on one side ; as ex^arte statement, a partial 
statement, or that which is made by one 
side only. 

EXPECTANCY (expecto, I look for ; Lot.), 
In Law, a state of waiting or suspense. An 
estate in expectanog is one which Is to take 
effect or commence after the determluaiioo 
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of anotlier estate. Bstates of this kind ore one which operates upon a m 
remaivdi xa and revarBions, liable to It at the time It was ma( 

BXPEOTA'TION (expectoHo : Lot), In the BXPOSTUI«A'TIOW (eagpottuta 
doctrliip of ehances. Is applied to any con- In Rhetoric^ a warm address to 
tlngcnt event* upon the happening of which who has done another some Injt 

some benefit is expected. Expectation sentlng the wrong In the strong! 

07 Life, a term referring to the number of and demanding reparation, 
years wlilch, ticcording to the data afforded EXPRESS' {Bxpria : JV,), a mei 
by statistical tables, persona at any age courier sent to communicate In; 
may be expected to live. of an important event, or to d( 

EXPECTORANTS {expecforo, I expecto- portant despatches, 
rate r Lot), those medicines which promote EXPRESS'ED OILS {exprimo^ 
expectoration, or a discharge of mucus out : La/.), in Chemistry, such c 
from the trachea and respirator}' organs. procured from any substance I 
EXPEll'IMBNT (experivmitum : Lat.), an pressure, as the oil of almonds, & 
act or oi)eratloii designed to discover some EXPRES'SION (expressio : LaD 

unknown truth, principle, or effect. In Ing, the distinct and natural exh 

Chemistry, a trial of the results of certain character or of sentiment in theli 
combinations of bodies. In order to die- represented. The term express! 
cover something of their laws. quently confounded with pasa 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOS'OPHY (same they differ In this; that exprei 
deriv.), those liranches of science, the de- general term. Implying a represei 
ductlons in which are founded on expert- an object agreeably to its natun 
ment, as contrasted with the moral, mathe- racter, and the use or office it is t 
matical, and speculative departments of the work; whereas passion, in 
knowledge. The principal experimental denotes a motion of the body, acc 
science is Chemistry ; but there are many with certain Indications of stroi _ 
others, as Optics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, portrayed In the countenance; so that 
Electricity, Magnetism, &c. every passion is an expression, but n<»t 

EXPERIMENTUM ORU'Cia (the expert- every expression a passion. Expheh- 

ment of the cross : Lat). [See Chooial.] sign, In Rhetoric, the elocution, diction, or 
EXPIATION {expzatio, an atonement: choice of words, suited to the subject and 

Lat.), a religious ceremony, by which satis- sentiment. In Music, the tone and man* 

faction la made foi» sins of omission or ner which give life and reality to ideas and 
commi.s.slon, accidental or Intentional. The sentiments. 

clilef mode of expiation among the Jews , EXPROPRIATION (e«, from; and pro- 

and pagans was by sacrifice Expiation i prnis, one's own : LoL), the surrender of a 

is applied by divines to the pardon jiro- claim to exclusive property, 
cured for slu by the obedience and death of EXPUITION {ecepuitio, a spitting out: 
Christ. Lax.), in Medicine, a discharge of saliva by 

EXPIRATION (expiraUo: Lat.), In AnI- spitting, 
mal Physiology, that part of respiration EXPUR'QATORT {exipurgatio, a oieans- 
which consists in expelling the air out of Ing: La/.), serving to purify from anything 
the lungs. considered noxious or erroneous; as, the 

EXPLO'STON iexploslo : Lat), in Natural expurgaiory index of the Roman Oathollcs. 
PhiloMoidiy, a sudden and violent expansion This is a catalogue of the books prohibited 
of an aerial or other elastic fluid, by which to be read ; It is very comprehensive, and 
ir Instantly overcomes any obstacle that Includes all works on religious subjects 
happens tiAbo In the way, sometimes with written by heretics, all works written on 
incredible force, and In such a manner as any subjects by beresiarchs, and many 
to produce the most astonishing effects, works seemingly having but little conneo- 
Kor example, gunpowder explodes on the tion with religious matters. It is partlcu- 
aiipllcatlon of heat, by the sudden conver- larly strict in the prohibition of tlie Bible 
Sion of a solid Into gase.s. It differs from in venuicular tongues. The reader of books 
mere expansion, by being sudden and vio- placed on this Index Incurs serious eccle- 
ieiit, while the latter acts gradually and slasticAl penalties and censures by the verp 
uniformly for some time. fact. It Is published annually at Rome. 

BXPO'NENT (ea^oTio, I exlilblt ; iaf.). In KXSAN'GUIOUS {exsanguU, bloodless: 
Algelyja, the literal or numerical quantity LoL), an epithet for animals which are des- 
which, placed above aroort at therlght hand, titute of red blood. 

denotes how many multiplications are ne- BX8ICX3ATION {exsicco, I dry up: Lot.), 
cessary to produce the power. It is a mere the act of drying, or the evaporation of 
ablireviatton : — thus, a* is a short way of moisture. 

expressing ax rtK ax a, or aaaa. E^TIP'ULATB (sa;, from ; and stipula, 

EXPONENTIAL (same dmv.), that which a busk: Lot.), In Botany, an epithet for 
relates to exponents. Thus, an expovexitial plants which have no stipules. 
curve Is a curve defined by an exponential BXSUDATION {exsudo, I perspire ; Lot), 
equation, such as , .. . In Medicine, a discharge of humours or 

EXPOSITOR (Lat), one who explains moisture from animal bodies, by sweat or 
the writings of others ; the term is applied through the pores. 

particularly to those whoproleaa to expound EXTANT (aortans, existing; Lot), an 

the Scriptures. epithet for anything which stlU subsists 

EX POST FACTO (from something done or Is In being; thus we say, a part only of 
afterwurds: Lad.). An ex post facto law is the wrltlugs of Cicero is extant 
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BXTBMTORB (on the emergency: LaL\ 
without preylouB study or meditation. 
Though an adverb, It Is often unnecessarily 
and Improperly used as an adjective ; as, an 
extempore sermon, instead of an extempo- 

I rary or extemporaneov* sermon, Ac. To 

1 1 extemporize well requires a ready mind well 
furnished with knowledge. 

BXTKN'SION iexteneio, a stretching out : 

I Lot), in Philosophy, one of the common 
and essential properties of matter, or that 
by which it occupies some part of universal 
I space. 

EXTEN'SOR {extendo, I stretch out : 
Lot.), in Anatomy, an appellation given to 
several muscles, from their extending or 
I BtretchliJK the parts to which they belong. 

EXTENT', in Law, a writ of execution, 
sometimes called an extendi /aciaa (you shall 
I cause to be appraised at their full or extend- 
ed value), directed to the sherifl, against 
the body, lands, and goods, or the lands | 
only of a debt<jr It is either extent in 
chief, or extent m aid. The former is a 
proceeding for the king to recover his own 
debt ; the latter, a proceeding for recover- 
ing the debt*due to a crown debtor, and In 
‘Ills the crown Is the nominal plaintiff, on 
the ground that It is entitled to the debts 
due to the debtor. 

EXTENUATION (earfenuatjo, a diminish- 
ing : /jOt), the act of representing anything 
less faulty or criminal than it Is In fact; It 
IS opposed to aggravation 
I EXTIN*OUISHMENT(«rttnflf»w, I quench: 
Lot.), In Law, the annihilation of an estate, 
&c., by means of its being merged in or con- 
solidated with another. Thus, a terra of 
jears is extinguished when the lessee ac- 
guires the legal reversion. 

EXTRA, a Latin preposition, denoting 
I beyond or excess : as, extra^ioork, extrorpay, 

I &c. It serves as a prefix to numerous Eng- 
lish words. 

I EXTRACT iextractm, drawn out : LaL), 

I In i'harmaceutlcal Chemistry, the purer or 
more active parts of any substance extract- 
ed from Its inert and grosser parts by means 
of decoction, and formerly also by distil- 
lation, until they were of the consistence 
of paste. ExTRAOTrvB PEiitoiPLR.a pe- 

culiar principle, supposed to form the basis 
of all vegetable extracts. 

KXTRAC'TION OP ROOTS (same denv.). 
In Algebra and Arithmetic, an operation by 
which the root of a given quantity is found ; 
that is, a quantity which, raised to the 
power indicated by the exponent of the root, 
would produce the given quantity Tims, 
a is the cube root of o*, sluce a raised to the 
cube would be a*. 

BXTKAVAQAN'ZA (ffttU, in Music, a 
kind of composition remarkable for its 
wildness and Incoherence. Irregular dra- 

matic plec-es, generally of the burlesque 
cast, aie also sometimes called extrava- 
ganzas 

EXTRAVASATION (extra, on the out- 
side ; and vas, a vessel : Lot.), a terra ap- 
nlled to fluids when out of their proper 
vessels. Thus, when blood is thrown out 
on the brain. It is said to be extravasated 

EXTUE'MK tpxtremus, the last; Lat.), In 
Logic, the Kiiiue as term. In a syllogism. 


the extremes are the terms of the conclu- 
sion ; the major or greater extreme being 
that found In the major proposition, and 
the minor, or less extreme, that found In 
the minor proposition. Thus, in ‘ Man Is an 
animal : Henrj* Is a man, therefore Henry 
is an animal;* the word animal is the 
greater extreme, Henry the less extreme, 
and man the medium. The subject and 
predicate are the extremes of a proposition, 

the copula being placed between ibem 

In Mathematics, the extremes are the first 
and last terms of a proportion or series. 

EXTRB'ME UNCTION, one of the seven 
sacraments of the Roman Catholic church. 
It consists In the anointing \arlou8 parts 
of the body, and the recitation of certain 
prayers ; and Is supposed to cleanse from 
sins not expiated by other means. It de- 
rives its name from the fact, that It is not 
administered unless there Is some reason 
to believe that the recipient is near death. 
It 1« intended only for such as are in danger 
of death from sickness ; and, therefore, 
is never received by those who are con- 
demned to death juridically, or who an 
about ro embark in any enterprise, however 
perflons. 

EXTREM'ITY (eoaremitas: Lot.). Tii 
Painting and Sculpture, the extremities of 

the body are the head, hands, and feet. 

In Anatomy, this term is applied to the 
limbs, as distinguishing them from the 
other divisions of the animal, the head and 
trunk. 

BXU'VIiB (Laf.), In Natural History, the 
cast skins, shells, or coverings of animals. 

EY’'A8 (ntais, simple: F*r.), In Falconry, 
a young hawk just taken from the nest, 
not able to procure Its own food. It is a 
contraction otfaucon niais. 

EYE (eag: Sax.), In Anatomy, the organ 
of sight amongst mammals. It consists of 
many parts. The outermost membrane of 
the ball of the eye Is called the sclerotu 
(skleroo, I harden : Or.), and to this the niiis 
cles that move the eye arc attached. Its 
internal surface is lined by the choroid (so 
called from a fancied resemblance to 
another membrane, termed ctufrvm : Or ), 
and this is continuous with the ins, a mov- 
able curtain floating in the aqueous humour, 
with a rounded opening at Its middle, 
known as the pupil This opening Is con- 
tinually varj’ing when the eyelids are sepa- 
rated, acexirding to the quantity of light. 
When the light Is strong the pupil is made 
Biiialler; when the light is less abundant, it 
Is enlarged. The crystalline lens Is a^pellu- 
cid body, enclosed in a delicate cup8ule,nnd 
placed In the concave depression of the 
front of the vitreous humonr, a tiansparent 
and pellucid pulpy matter, filling the hall of 
the eye behind the lens, and covered ex- 
ternali> by the hyaUnd or arachnoid mem- 
brane. The optic nerve enters the back of 
the eyeball by a perforation In the sclerotic 
and choroid coats, and Is spread on the 
posterior and Interior surface of the latter, 
forming a nervous expansion, termed the 
retina The eye is moved by six muscles. 
In speaking of the mechanism of the organ 
of vision, we may not Improperly liken It to 
a natural camera obsnura, provided with s 
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}n8, wluch, at the hack of the eye, forms a 
tcture on the retina. When the lens is 
00 convex, the picture falls short of the 
erve, and thfc person is short-sighted : 
7hen the picture tends to form beyond the 
lerve, owing to the lens not being suffl- 
lently convex, then the person is long- 
ighted. In the first case, a concave glass 
8 required, and In the latter a convex, as in 
,gcd persons. The principal appendages of 
he eye are the eyeHds,wi th their dlice or eye- 
ashes ; the lachrymal glands, which secrete 
he tears; the tunica conjunctiva^B thin trans- 
jarent membrane, which lines the posterior 
lurface of the eyelids and the front part of 
-he eyeball. Its outer surface is always 
noist. The small red tubercle at the inner 
mgle of the eyelids Is called the caruncula 
lachrymalis, in front and without which arc 
the apertures known ns puncta lachrymalia, 
me situate on each lid opposite the other. 
These are the external openings of the 
lachrymal dncts, along which tlie tears 
travel from the lachrymal sac, a membra- 
nous bag, situate at the Inner angle of the 
orbit— —EyB, in Architecture, any round 
window made in a pediment, an attic, the 

reins of a vault, &c. Eyb, in (lardenlng, 

a small bud or shoot, Inserted into a tree, 

by way of graft. Eve of a volute, the 

centre of the volute, or that point In which 


P, the sixth letter of the English and 
Latin alphabets. Is a lablo-dental aspirate, 
formed by placing the upper teeth on the 
under lip, while emitting the breath. Its 
kindred letter Is r, which Is distinguished 
from It chiefly by being more vocal. The 
Romans borrowed tlie digamma or P of 
the Greeks, md used It Inverted for some 
time; thus, ", for V consonant, as Dljlfor 
DIVI. Some have supposed that this was 
done first by Claudius ; but many Inscrip- 
tions belon^ng to periods much anterior 
to his time exhibit this singular use of 
the letter. As an abbreviation on medals, 
monuments. &c., P. stands for Faltius, Fu- 
rins, Felix, Faustus, «&c.— With merchants. 
It signifies folio (page). P, In medical pre- 
scriptions and on documents. Is often used 
for Jlat Ret It be made or done). It also 
stands for Fellow, as P.A.S. Fratemitatis 
Antiquariarim. Socius (Pel low of the Anti- 
quarian Society). F, as a numeral, with the 
Romans, signified 40 ; and with a dash over 
It, 40,000. — In Music, /. over a line means 
forte ; ff. fortissimo or moUo forte ; and F is 
the nominal of the fourth note In the nar 
tural diatonic scale of C. 

FA, in Music, one of the syllables Invented 
by Guido Aretlno, to mark the fourth note 
(F) of the modern scale, which rises thus ; 

(do), re, mi, fa, Ac. 

FA'BIAN, an epithet signifying that line 
tf military tactics which declines the rlsk- 


the helix or spiral of which it Is formed 

commences. Etb of an anchor, the hole 

by which the ring of the anchor is put Into 

the shank. Eyes of a ship, the parts 

which lie near the hawseholes, particularly 

In the lower compartments. Byb of a 

dome, an aperture in the top of a dome, as 
that of the Pantheon in Rome, or of 8t. 
Paul’s in London ; it is usually covered with 
a lantern. 

EY'BBOLT, In ships, a bar or bolt of iron, 
with an eye, formed to be driven into the 
deck or sides, for the purpose of booking 
tackle to. 

EY'EBRIQHT, the common name of an 
English wild plant, belonging to the genus 
Euphrasia, nat. ord. Scrophulariacece. It 
was at one time supposed to be efficacious 
in diseases of the eye. 

EYE'-PIECE, the lens or combination of 
lenses, placed next the eye, in telescopes 
and microscopes. 

EY'E-SKllVICE, service performed only 
while under the Inspection of an employer, 

EYRE (JPr. ; from itniere, on a journey : 
Lat), an old law term applied to Judges when 
travelling through the country to adminis- 
ter justice. They were then called justices 
in eyre. 

EY'RTE.or EY'RY (ey, an egg ; Teat.), the 
nest of a bird of prey. 


Ing of a battle in the open field, but seeks i 
every opportunity of harassing the enemy ' 
by countermarches, ambuscades, &c. It is 
BO called from Q. Pahtus Maximus, the Ro- 
man general opposed to Hannibal. 

FA'BLK (fahula ; Lat.), a short fictitious 
narration, forming a didactic allegory. 
Fables Are congenial with an undeveloped 
stage of thought ; they pleased the man of 
early times and the children of modem 
days. Jotliam’s fable of the trees Is the 
oldest that is extant. Nathan’s fable of the 
poor man is next in antiquity. We find 
.®8op in the most distant ages of Greece ; 
and in the early days of the Roman com- 
monwealth, we read of a mutiny appeased 
by the fable of the belly and the members. 

■ PA.IJLB, the plot of an epic or dramatic 

poem: this, according to Aristotle, is the 
principal part, and, as it were, the soul of 
the entire poem. 

PAR'D LOUS AGE (fuhuloeus, trom/abula, 
a fictitious narrative : Lat.), that period In 
the history of every nation in which super- 
natural events are represented to have 
happened. The fabulous age of Greece and 
Rome is called also tlie heroic age. 

PA^JA'DB (PV.), in Architecture, the front 
or face of an edifice. As, in most build- 
ings, only one side is conspicuous, vU. 
that which faces ttie street, and usually eoo- 
talns the principal entrance, this has been, 
In a special manner, denominated the faqade 
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FAOB (FrX in (Teometry, one of the warrants, &;c., and tals bonA flde oontracta 
plane aorlEaces of a polyhedron. In For- are valid. 

tiftoation, a line of rampart, or the extent FACTORY (factura, a making: Lat),nn 
lietween the two outermost points of two establishment auppllea with naii^lnery for 
adjacent bastions. the purpose of canylng on any branch of 

FA'CETS (/acettes: lY.), small faces or manufacture. Until 1802, no statutes ex- 
planes in brilliant and rose diamonds. Isted regarding the employment of children 

FA'CIAL LINE or AN'GLB. These In mills or factories. In 1833, Inspectors 
berms are used in describing the confonna- of factories were appointed ; and It was pro- 
tlon that exists in the bones of the face hlbited by law to employ any young person 
A small angle indicAtes projecting jaws, a or female under eighteen years of age In 
high angle, that the forehead overhangs any factory, before six in the morning or 
the jaws. Suppose a straight line drawn at after six in the afternoon, or on Satur- 
the base of the skull from the great occi- days after two in the afternoon ; and all 
I pital cavity across the extcnial orifice of young persons under thirteen years of age 
ilie ear to the bottom of the nose. If we are bound to attend school during some 
' draw another straight line from the bottom period of the day. 

' of the nose, or from the roots of the upper FAO'UL^ {JacuUt, a little torch: 2^), 
Incisor teeth, to the forehead, then both in Astronomy, a name given to certain 
lines will form an angle, which will bo more bright spots in the sun. 
acute in brutes, the less the shape of their FAC'ULTT {faouUaa: Xot.), a term used 
face resembles that of men. In apes, to denote the powers or capacities of the 
this angle is only from 45° to 6(P ; In the | human ndnd, viz. understanding, will, 

I orang-outang, 63° ; in the skull of a negro, memory’, imagination, &o. If It be a 
about 70° ; In a European, from 75° to 85°. I power exerted by the body alone, It is called 
In Grecian statues, this angle ordinarily a cm-pirrtal or animal faculty ; if It belong 
amounts to 90°, that Is a right angle. to the mind, it is called a rational faculty ; 

] FA'OIES HIPrOCRAT'ICA (Hippocratic and it may further be distinguished into 
face: Lat.), in Medicine, that deathlike a natural faculty, or that by which the 
appearance which consists in the nostrils body is nourished, and a vital, or that by 

l»elng sharp, the eyes hollow, the temples which life is preserved, Ac. Faculty, a 

low, the tips of the ears contracted, the term applied to the different departments 
forehead dry and wrinkled, and the com- of a university, divided according to the 
plexion pale or livid. It Is so called from arts and sciences taught there. In most 
Hippocrates, by wl»om it has been so cor- universities there are four faculties: of 
I n>crly described in ills Prognostics. arts. Including humanity and philosophy ; 

I FAOaiM'ILB (facere, to make; and of theology; of physic; and of civil law 
mile, Itke : Lot.), an Imitation of an original i The degrees in the several faculties of our 
In all Its traits and peculiarities. universities are those of bachelor, master, 

' FACTION (/actio: LaU), in Antiquity, and doctor Faculty, in Law, a privilege 

one of the troops or companies of com- granted to a person, by favour and indul- 
batants In games of the circus. They were geiice, of doing that which, by the strict 

four In number; the green, blue, red, and I letter of tlie law, he ought not to do. 

white, to which the purple and yellow were j Faculty of Auvooatbs, a term applied to 

added by Domltlan. Faction, in modem the college or society of advocates in 8c.ot- 

tlmes, a party in political society, combined land, who plead in all actions before the 
or acting in union. In opposition to the court of session, justiciary, and exchequer, 
government. The term is usuailj, but not | Their elective president is termed Dean of 
necessarily, applied to a minority, and is Faculty. 

now employed In an opprobrious sense. F.E'CES (Lat.), in Cliemlstrj*, dregs, Im- 

FACTITIOUS (factitxus, artificial: Lat), purities, or sediment that settles at the 
in (’hemlstry, &c , any epithet for what is bottom after distillation, fermentation, &r 
made by art, in distinction from what is FA'GUS (Lat.^, in Botany, a genus of 
produced by nature; as, factitious cinna- plants, nat. ord. Corylacem, including the 
bar common beech tree F. sylvatica, which rls< s 

FACTOR (a maker : Lat.—he is a maker | to the lieight of sixty or seventy feet. Its 
of bargains), In Commerce, an agent eni- | flowers are produced In globular catklns.and 
idoyed to disijose of goods, consigned or are succeeded by angular fruit called 
[ delivered to him by or for a principal, aod which, like acorns, serves as food for swlne^l 
I paid by a comml8Bh)n He may buy or Its bark has a la'cullar silvery appearance, 
sell for his principal in his own name, whilst which, added to tlie gracefulness of its 
I a broker must always name his principal, growth and the elegance of its foliage ren- 
ders It a beautiful object in forest scenery. 
Its wood is much employed in turnery and 
for chairs. 

PAHL'BRZ, In Mineralogy, grey copper 
ore; sometimes called tetrahedral copper 
pyrites. 

FAH'LUNITB (because found at Fahlun), 
in Mineralogy, a sub-species of octahedral 
Corundum. It Is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina. 

FAI'ENOB, or IMITATIOV PORCELAIN, a 
kind of pottery, superior to the common 


j He Is entrusted with the possession, con- 
' troJ, and disposal of the goods. He has a 
I special property in them, and a lien on 
‘ them for what may be owing to him. He 
I may pledge the goods for advances, made 
on account of the principal, or for ad- 
vances to himself as far as his Hen extends. 

' A factor la liable criminally for pledging 
goods for his own benefit in violation of 
I good faith. A bnyer or pawnee without 
notice Is protected In his dealings with a 
factor, who has possession of bills of lading, 
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sorts In Its glaslng, beautj of form, and rich- 
ness of painting. It derived its name from 
the town of Faenza, In Romagna, where It 
is said to hwe been invented In 1299. It 
reached Its highest perfection In the Idth 
century; and some pieces which were 
painted by the great artists of the period 
are highly valued as monuments of early art. 

FAINTS (/UTier, to fade away: in the 

distillation of whiskey, the weak spirituous 
liquor that runs off first and last from the 
still. This crude spirit Is much Impreg- 
nated with f®tld essential oil, and Is there- 
fore very unwholesome. 

PAIR {JeriaSt holidays : LaO, a kind of 
market, on an extensive scale, granted to 
a town, by privilege, for the more speedy 
commodious providing of such things 
as tue place stands in need of. The most 
Important fairs now held are jirobably those 
of Germany; and particularly of Lelpsb-. 
where books form so Important a branch ot 
commerce. But neither at home nor abroad 
can they have the Importauce they formerly 
had, because the communication between 
different places Is now so easy, that mcr- 
cliaiidise may be readily obtained direct 
from tlie locality In which it Is produced or 
manufactured. At all fairs held within ten 
miles of Temple Bar, business and amuse- 
ments of every kind must cease at ll o’clock 
in the evening, and not recommence before 
6 o’clock In the morning. 

PAl ’HY^feThth : Sa^.), an imaginary spirit 
or lielng. Fairies were supposed to assume 
a human form, tiiough they were of au ex- 
tremely diminutive slie ; to bedlstinguishcd 
hy a variety of fantastical actions, good or 
bad ; and always to exorcise a magic power 
over mortals. In an ago of Ignorance, the 
imagination easily substitutes a iioeCical 
mythology in the place of natural causes, 
Tlie Fata of the Italians, whence the 
French derived the word /te. Is not iden- 
tical with our fairy ; being a kind of pro- 
phetess. The Italians, as well as the Ara- 
bians, had stories of a country Inhabited 

by fairies. Fairy Riwo or Cieole, 

a phenomenon frequently seen la the 
fields, counting of a bare, and seemingly 
tieaten tnick, round a circular space, co- 
vered with grass, and formerly ascribed to 
the dunces of the fairies. It has been sup- 
posed by some, that these rings are the 
effect of lightning; but a more rational 
theory ascribes them to a kind of fungus, 
which grows In a circle from the centre 
outwards, destroying the grass as it ex- 
tends. The Interior of the circle, being en- 
rlched*>y the decayed roots of the fungi. Is 
soon covered again with verdure. 

FAKIR' or FAQUIR' (poor: Arab,), a 
devotee, or Indian monk. The fakirs are a 
kind of fanatics in tlie Bast Indies, wiio 
retire from the world and give themselves 
up to contemplation. Their great aim is to 
gain the veneration of the world hy their 
absurd and cruel penances, outdoing even 
the mortifications and severities of the an- 
cient anchorets. Some of them mangle their 
bodies with scourges and knives; others 
never Ho down ; and others remain tli their 
lives in one posture. Some classes of them, 
^owever, avoid these absurdities. 


FALOA'DB i/aisc, a sickle : LaU, from 
the form assumed by the horse's legs), in 
Horsemanship, the act by which the horse 
throws himself upon his haunches ; as in 
very quick curvets. 

FAL'OATED (falcaitu, scythe-shaped ; 
Lot.), an epithet for anything in the form 
of a sickle : thus, the moon is said to be 
falcated when she appears horned. 

FAL'CHION {.fauchon: Fr.; from falx. A 
sickle ; Lot.), a kind of sword, having its 
extremity turned up somewhat like a hook. 

FAL'CIFORM PRO'C'ESS ifaUc, a sickle ; 
and forma, a form : Lai.), in Anatomy, a 
process of the dura mater, in the form of a 
sickle. It separates the two hemispheres of 
the brain. 

FAL'CO (a falcon, from falx, a sickle : 
Lot., on account of tho shape of its bill), in 
Ornithology, a genus of anclpltrlne diurnal 
birds. They are cliaracterised by a powerful 
beak, generally armed with a kind of tooth 
on each side, near the apex ; their wings 
are strong, long, and pointed ; and they 
are remarkable for courage and activity. 
Tlie superciliary arch projects above the 
ej’e, giving them a bold and threatening 
physiognomy. Tdostof them sulisist on liv- 
ing prey. Their first plumage differs from 
that of maturity, which is not acquired be- 
fore the third or fourth year; but so rapid 
Is tho growth of the true falcons, that in 
three months the young equal the old ones 
in size. The female Is generally one-third 
larger than the male. There are several 
species in the British Isles, the best known 
of wliich are the Gyr falcon (F*. leUmdieua), 
the I’eregrine falcon (F. peregrinus), the 
Hobby (F. eubbuteo), the Merlin (F. cesalon), 
and the Kestrel (F. tinnunculics). In Her- 

aldry, the falcon is usually represented on 
coats of arms with bells on Its legs, and 
also decorated with a hood, vlrols.rlngs, &c. 

FALCONET' (falcoiiette, literally a small 
falcxm : Fr.), a small cannon, or piece of 
ordnance used In former times. 

FAL'OONRY {falco, a falcon : LaQ, the 
art of training all kinds of hawks, but more 
especially the Falco peregrmus, called the 
gcivtle falcon, for the sport of hawking. Tills 
was much practised In Europe and Asia in 
the chlvairlc ages, and continued a favour- 
ite amusement tlU the I7th century ; but the 
Invention of firearms gradually superseded 
It. ‘ In the language of Falconry,’ says Yar- 
rell, * tlie female peregrine is exclusively 
called the Falcon, and on account of her 
greater size, power, and courage, is usually 
fiown at herons and ducks. The male pere- 
grine being sometimes one-third less than 
the female, is called the tiercel or tlercelet, 
and Is more frequently flown at partridges 
and sometimes at magpies.’ In France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, falconry was at one time 
in such high esteem, that during the reign 
of Francis I. of France, his grand falconer 
received a salary of 4,000 livres a year, had 
under him fifteen noblemen and fifty fal- 
coners, and eujoyed the privilege of hawking 
througli the wtiole kingdom at pleasure. 
His entire establishment, which cost an- 
nnally about 40,000 livres, attended the 
king wherever he went, and those who wars 
distinguished for their skill in the sp«wt 
T 



were loaded with royal favours. In England, 
also, falconry was greatly valued as a recre- 
ation ; and there Is to this day an hereditary 
grand falconer (the Dnke of St. Alban’s), 
who, by virtue of his office, presents the 
sovereign with a cast of falcons on the day 
of the coronation A similar service Is per- 
formed hy the person who rei)resenta the 
Stanley family. In the Isle of Man. 

PAL'DAGE ifaldagium: Mod. Lat. ; from 
/aid, a fold ; Sax.), a privilege which certain 
lords anciently reserved to themselves of 
setting up folds for sheep In any flelds 
within their manors, the better to manure 
them. 

FAL'LAOY’ (fallacia, deceit : LaU, a lo- 
gical artifice, 'or an argument framed so as 
to deceive; a sophism. The word is now 
frequently employed erroneously to signify 
a simple mistake. 

PALL'ING BICK'NESS. [See Epilepsy.] 

FALL'INQ STARS. [See ABttOUTER.] 

PALLOTIAU TUBES, in Anatomy, two 
canals or ducts arising In the womb and 
terminating In the ovarium. They received 
their name from Gat>rlel Fallopius, a cele- 
iirated Italian anatomist and physician of 
the 16th century, who Is said to have first 
ascertained their office. 

FAL'LOW ifalevoc, pale yellow : Sax.), a 
term applied to land which Is left unculti- 
vated for one or more years. A. naked fallow 
is one In which the soil remains a whole 
year wltliout any kind of crop. A turnip or 
green crop fallow la one In which the land Is 
left Idle from harvest till the beginning of 
summer, and Is then sown with turnips, or 
similar crops. In rows. Fallowing wm prac- 
tised by the Romans, and It was very com- 
mon among ourselves until the middle of 
the last c-entury. But where a proper rotar 
tlon Is adopted, fallowing la unnecessary, 
except In strong clays ; and probably not 
even In these. If they are properly drained, 

FAL'LOW-DEBR (same denv.), the Dama 
vulffarie of soologlsts. It has a brownish 
bay colour with pale spots. Its horns are 
broad and pal mated : their extremities point 
a little forward, and are branched on the 
hinder sides ; unlike the stag, every branch 
of whose horn Is shaped like the stem that 
supports It, the fallow-deer has two sharp 
and Blender brow antlers, and above them 
two small slender branches. These horns 
are made Into knife-handles, and similar 
artlclea This animal usually forms one of 
the ornaments of English parks. Persia is 
its native country. 

PAUSE OA'DENOE (/alsus, false : Lot.), In 
Music, one In which the bass rises a tone 

I or semitone, instead of rising a fourth or 
falling a fifth. 

I FAliSB KBBL, the timber added below 
the main keel, both as a defence and as a 
means of making the ship hold a better 
wind, 

> FALSE ROOF, In Carpentry, that part of 
a house which Is between the roof and the 
covering. 

FALSB'TTO (floij. in Music, that species 
of voice in a man, the compass of which 
lies above his natural voice. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS {fanMiane, faml- 
llart Lot,), demons, or evil spirits, supposed 


to be continually within call, and at the 
servlc^e of their masters ; sometimes under 
an assumed shape, sometimes compelled by 
magira.1 skill, and sometimes gloing volun- 
tary service. In Eastern stories, nothing 
Is more common than the mention of magic 
gems, rings, &c., to which are attached 
genii, sometimes good, sometimes bad. The 
genius or dahnAn, which Socrates and some 
other celebrated ancients were said to have 
had as companions, was a kind of familiar. 

FAM'lLY ifamilia: Lot.), in Natural His- 
tory, a tribe of animals or vegetables allied 
to each other by certain distinctive charac- 
teristics. Family of Curves, in Mathe- 

matics, a congeries of s(?veral kinds of 
curves, all of which are defined by the same 
e<iuatlon,but In a different manner, accord- 
ing to their different orders. 

PANATTO (fanaticua,iToxn fanum, a tem- 
I»le : Lat.), an enthusiastic visionary person, 
who, in religious matters, adopts extrava- 
gant opinions. The expression was an- 
ciently given to a set of prophetic priests, 
who passed their time in temples (/ana), 
and being often seized with a kind of en- 
thusiasm, as If Inspired hy the divinity, 
exhibited wild and frantic gestures. 

FANDAN'GO, an old Spanish dance, which 
proceeds gradually, from aslow and uniform, 
to the most lively motion. It Is seldom 
danced but at the theatre, and in the parties 
of the lower classes ; nor Is It, In these cases, 
even customary to dance Jt with those vo- 
luptuous looks and attitudes which distin- 
guish the true fandango. There is another 
species of fandango, called the bolero, the 
motions and steps of which are slow and 
sedate, but grow rather more lively towards 
the end. In these dances the time is beaten 
hy castanets. 

FANFAll'E (Fr.), a short, lively, loud, 
and warlike piece of music, composed for 
trumpets and kettle-drums. Alsf), short 
lively pieces, performed on buntlng-homs. 
In the chase. From It are derived 
a boaster, and fanfaronade, boasting. 

FAN-PALMS, palms with leaves like fans. 
[See Palm.] 

FANTA'SIA (a fanev ; Ital.f, In Music, 
the name generally given to a species of 
composition, supposed to be struck off In 
the heat of the Imagination, and in which 
the composer is allowed to give free range 
to his ideas, unconflned by the rules of 
science. Some limit the term to mere ex- 
temporaneous effusions, which are transi- 
tive and evanescent; differing from the 
in this— that though the latter Ig 
wild. It Is the result of premedltatmn, and 
becomes permanent ; whereas the fantasia, 
** thought of no more. 
FAROE (/arcire, to stuff : Lot), a dramatic 
pleco or entertainment, of a low, comic cha- 
originally a droll, or petty 
mountebanks and their 
buffoons In the open streets to gather the 
^ople together. It has, however, long 
been removed to the theatre; and Inst^ 
merry-andrews, to 
tAbble, Is acted by comedians, 
became the entertainment of a 
iwllshed audience. As the ilm of a farce 
Is to promote mirth, the dialogue is 
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refined, nor Is there any oi)portunlty lost 
to excite laughter, hntrever wild or extra- 
vagant the rdot, or however ridiculous the 
rharacters. The farce Is restricted to three 
acts, and frequently contains only two. 
The French vaudeville corresponds to the 
English farce. 

FARI'NA (Lat.), the mealy albumen of 
cereal grains. It consists clnefly of starch. 

FAR'MERS-QE'NERAL. These were per- 
sons who, under the old French monarchy, 
farmed the government taxes ; that la, they 
paid a certain sum into the treasury, and 
then collected the taxes on their own ac- 
count. In 1728 these contractors were 
formed Into a company. Although they 
were at a vast expense in the collection, 
they made largo i)roflt8. One chief cause of 
the Revolution was the oppressive nature 
of the taxes thus collected, and by that 
outbreak the /ermiera-gen6raicx were swept 
away. 

FAR'llIERY Uerrier, a farrier ; from /er. 
Iron ; Fr.), the art of preventing or curing 
the diseases of horses. This Is now generallj' 
called tlip veterinary art ; and tlic smith 
whose business It is to shoe horses is de- 
nominated a farrier. 

FAS'CES (Aof.), In Roman Antiquity, 
bundles of rods, with an axe projecting 
from one end of each bundle, and carried 
by officers called lictore, before consuls and 
others. They were popularly believed to 
have been derived fft)rn the kings, and they 
were considered emblems of supreme power, 
the axe signifying the power to decapitate, 
and the rods the power to heat the criminal, 
as was usual before CApltal execution. The 
civic praators had two fasces, proconsuls 
and provincial praetors six, consuls twelve, 
and dictators twenty-four. The consuls 
had all their fasces In turn. 

FAS'OIA iltal). In Architecture, any flat 
metnber having a considerable breadth and 
I but a small projecture, as the band of an 

architrave, larmier, &c, In Astronomy, 

the bright stripes or belts observed on the 
discs of some planets, particularly Jupiter. 

In An^f.omy, the tendinous expansions 

of the muscles. 

FASCIC'ULITB (fasciculus, a bundle: 
Lat ; and lithos, a stone : Or.), In Minera- 
logy, a variety of fibrous hornblende, of a 
fascicular structure. 

FASOIC'ULUB (a bundle ; Lat), In Medi- 
cine, denotes a handful, or, accordlrjg to 
some, as much as can be taken up In the 

arm when bent. FASOicmLUs, In Botany, 

a speqles of Infioresoence similar to the 
corymbus, except that the expansion is 
centrifugal instead of centripetal 

FASOINATIOK (fasdnaUo : Lat), the 
fact of being charmed, operated upon, or 
influenced by the look of certain persons : 
it is generally taken In an evil sense. A 
belief In fascination appears to have been 
very generally prevalent in most ages and 
countries* Until very recently. It was 
prevslent among the Scotch Highlanders 
and the Inhabitants of the western islands, 
where the fear of the evil eye has led to 
various precautions against Its influence ; 
and In some remote districts It Is not even 
/et extinct. In Turkey, when a child is born. 
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It is Immediately laid in the cradle and 
loaded with amulets, while the most absurd 
ceremonies are used to protect It from the 
noxious fascination of somo Invisible de- 
mon. Nay, the evil eye Is there feared at 
all times, and supposed to affect persons of 
all ages, who, by their prosperity, may be 
the objects of envy. It Is equally a source 
of terror to the lower orders at Naples. 

PAS'CINES (Fr.), In Fortification, small 
branches, or bavins, bound up In bundles, 
and used tu raising batteries, filling up 
moats, binding ramparts where the earth 
Is bad, making itarapets, &c. 

PASH'ION-PIECES, In ships, the hind- 
most timbers which terminate the breadth, 
and form the shape of the stern. 

FAS'SITE, in Mineralogy, a variety of 
auglte, found in Fossa, in the Tyrol. 

FAS'Tl (Lat), In Antiquity, the name 
given to the Roman calendar, In which 
were set down all days of feasts, pleadings, 
games, ceremonies, tho names of public 
officers, and the different Important mat- 
ters, changeable each year. Ovid wrote a 
poem, describing the Roman festivals, their 
origin, &c., but only half of It has come 
down to us. 

PASTS (fasten, to fast : Qer.), occasional 
abstinence from food, on days appointed 
by public authority to be obsen'ed In fast- 
ing and humiliation. Solemn fasts have 
been observed In all ages and nations, espe- 
cially in times of mourning and affliction. 
The Jews, besides their stated fast days, 
occasionally enjoined others in the time of 
any public calamity. They were observed 
upon the second and fifth days of the week, 
beginning an hour before sunset, and con- 
tinuing till midnight of the following day. 
The Jews, on these occasions, always wore 
sackclothnext their skins, rent their clothes, 
which wCTe of coarse white stuff, sprinkled 
ashes on their heads, went barefoot, and 
neither washed their hands nor anointed 
their bodies as usual. They thronged the 
temple, made long and mournful prayers, 
and had every external appeara ice of hu- 
miliation and dejection. In order to render 
their abstinence complete, they were al- 
lowed to eat nothing at night but a little 
bread dipped In water, with some salt for 
seasoning, unless they chose some bitter 
herbs and pulse. In the Roman Catholic 
church fasting differs from aFatinence, In 
being a refraining for a certain time from 
all kinds of food. The distinction was not 
known In ancient times. 

PAT (fett: Oer.), oleagtnons matter se- 
creted by the blood, and deposited In the 
adipose tissues of animal bodies.— -Fats 
vary in consistence, colour, and smell, ac- 
conllng to the animals from which they are 
obtained : thus, they are generally fluid in 
the cetaceous tribes, soft and rank-flavoured 
In the carnivorous, solid and nearly scent- 
less in the ruminants, usually white and 
copious In well-fed young animals, yellowish 
and more scanty In the old. Their consist- 
ence varies also according to the organ of 
their production, l>elng firmer vmder the 
skin, and In the neighbourhood of the kid- 
neys, than among the movable Vlsoera. nie 
animal oils and fats combine with the 
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alkaltl. and form perfect soapa With some bishop of Milan, d. 397 ; Jerome, d. 420 ; Au 
of the earths, and metallic oxides also, gustin^ bishop of Hippo, d. 430. 
they produce saponaceous compounds; and PATH'OM ifeedm: 8ax.), a measure of 
*ihey even facilitate the oxidation of some six feet, used chiefly at sea infcoundlng the 
of the metals, as copper and mercury, by depth of water. 

the atmospheric air. Animal fat is not FAULT {Jautea : Fr.), a term applied by 
homogeneous, but consists of fourproxi- miners and geologlststo a fracture across 
mate principles, viz. stearlne, margarine, a scries of strata, one side of which has 
oleine, and glycerine, the two former being been elevated or depressed out of corre- 
solld, and the two latter fluid, at ordinary spondence with the other side. In the Great 
temperatures. The first three are com- Pennine Fault, in the north of England, 
pounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, there Is a difference of 1000 yards In height 
with water; the last is a compound of car- between the beds on one side and the same 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, without water, beds on the other. 

As to the applications of the fata, see Can- FAU'NA (faum, rural deities: Lot.), a 
DLSSandj^AP. general term by which the whole of the 

FA'TALISM {fatalia, fatal : Lot.), the bo- animals of a country are designated. Avi- 
lief In an unchangeable destiny, to which fauiia, the birds of a particular country, 
everything is subject, or the doctrine which FAUNS (/tmni; Lat.), rural deities, among 

teaches that all events take place by an In- the Romans, represented with horns on 
evitable necessity. their heads, sharp pointed oars, and therest 

FA^TA MORGA'NA (the fairy Morgana: of their bodies like goats. They were the 
singular aerial phenomenon occa- mj thological demi-gods of ;#Dods and fo- 
sionally seen in the straits of Messina, ret-ts, and hence w< le called deities. 

This peculiar atmospherical refraction is FAUX JOUR {a false light : Fr.),h term 
not, however, altogether confined to that used in the fine arts, and signifying that a 
locality, having occasionally been seen on picture Is placed so that the light fails upon 
our own coasts. It consists In the appear- it In a direction differing from that in 
ance in the air, over the surface of the sea, wliich tlie painter has represented tiie light 
of multiplied Images of the objects on the as thrown upon the objects it represents; 
surrounding coasts. They are cases of an or that it is covered with a bright glare, 
unusually strong so that nothing can be properly dlstln- 

FATB (/atum : Lot.), destiny depending gulshed. 
on a superior cause, and uncontrollalile. FAWN (/oon, from fawn-coloured : 
According to the Stoics, every event is the Fr.), a young dei r ; a buck or doe of the 
result of fate. In the sense in which the first year. 

I modems use the word, it Implies the order FE'ALTY (;7tlc?das, faithfulness: Lat,), 

1 or detemiination of Providence. in Feudal Law, au oath taken on the ad- ' 

FATHER (voter: Gcr.), a term applied, in mlttance of any tenant, to be true to tlie 
Church History, to ancient authors who lord of whom he held his land. Under the 
have preserved in their writings the tradi- feudal system of tenures, every vassal or 
tlons of the Church. No author who wrote tenant was bound to be true and faithful 
later than the 12th century is dlgnlfled with to his lord, and to defend him against his 
the title ot father. The primitive fathers enemies; the tenant was called a (tege mow, 
are usually considered to be : Clemens Ro- the land a liege fet, and the superior a liege 
manus, bishop of Rome, who d. a.d. loo ; lord. 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who d. 107; FEASTS or FESTIVALS (festimtaa, a 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who suffered festival : Lat), in a religious sense, annl- 
martyrdora, 167; Justinus, who suffered versary times of feasting and tlmiiksgivlng, 

martyrdom at Rome ; Theopliilus.bishopof such as Christmas, Easter, Among 

Antioch, who d. about 180; Iren»u6, who Christians, they were observed in the 
suffered martyrdom ; Clement of Alexan- church from the very beginning. But, in 
drla, who d. i^ut 220 ; Cjprlan, bishop of process of time, thd number becAine Incon- 
Carthage, who suffered martyrdom about venlently great. The English church retains 
268 ; Origen of Alexandria, who d. about only the Nativity, Circumcision, Epiphany, 
254; Gregory, bishop of Neo-Caosarea, who tho death, resurrection, and ascension of 
d. about 264 ; Dionysius, blshoj) of Alexan- Christ ; the purification and annunciation of 
drla, who d. 266; Tertullianus, who died In the Virgin ; Whit^Sunday, Trinity Sunday, 
the reign of Alexander Severus. In the the festivals of the most remarkable jostles 
fourth century, after Christianity had been and evangelists, and All-Saints. Festivals 
embraced by the emperors, the following are olther movable or immovable. The former 
are enumerated as the fathers of the Greek depend on Easter : the latter are assigned 
or Eastern Church ; Eusebius of OflBsarea, to fixed days. 

d. 340 ; Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, FEASTS OF THE AN'OIBNTS. These 
d. 871 ; Baslllus the Great, bishop of Crosar were conducted with great ceremony. The 
rea ; Gregorius Naslanzenus, d, 889 ; Grego- guests wore white garments, decorated 
rluB, bishop of Nyssa, d. 896 ; Cyril, bishop themselves with garlands, and often anoln^ 
of Jemsalem, d. 886 ; St. John Chrysostom, ed the head, beard, and breast with fragrant 
patrlaroli of Constantinople, d. 407; Epipha- oils. The bauquetlng-room was also often 
nias,bldiopof8Alaml8,d. 403; Cyril, bishop adorned with garlands; and roses were 
of Alexandi1a,d.444; Ephraim the Syrian, hung over the table, as the emblem of 
d. STB. The fathers of the Latin or Western silence : hence the common phrase, to com- 
Church were Laotantins, d. 316 ; Hllarlus, munlcate a thing avb road (under the roseX 
bishop of Poictlers, d. 368; Ambrose, arch- The luxiu-lous Romans drank out of ory» 
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tal, amber, and the costly murra (a kind of 
porcelain Introduced by Pompey), as well as 
onyx, beryl, and elegantly wrought gold, 
set with prwlouB stones. After the meal 
was ended, flutt'-playors, female singers, 
dancers, and buffoons of all kinds, amused 
the guests ; or the guests themselves Joined 
in various sports and games. 

FBATH'BRS (/eder ; Ger.), consist of a 
tube, a shaft, and barbs or vanes. The tube 
is a hollow, transparent, homy cylinder; the 
Bha/t Is elastic, and contains a white, dry, 
and very light pith ; the barbft, which run In 
a uniform direction and cover each side of 
the shaft, are broad on one side and narrow 
on the other: the barbiiles are attached to 
the sides of the barhs. The featliers of 
birds are periodically changed, which is 
called vioultiTig. Wlien part of a feather 
ta cut off it does not grow again ; and a bird 
wliose wings have been clipiied remains In 
tliat state till the next moulting season, 
when the old stumps are shed, and new 
feathers are produced. Chenile.ally analyzed, 
feathers seem to possess nearly the same 
constituents as liair. — They may be consi- 
dered as of four kinds: 1. quills, or the 
feathers of ilie wings ; 2. those which 
cover the body ; the down which grows 
close to tlie skin; and 4. the long ones of 
the tail. The goose, the turkey, and the 
crow supply those of the first description, 
em|>Ioyed in writing. The down of the swan 
Is soinetlnies made^into muffa and other 
articles of dress. Goose £<'athers are most 
esteemed for beds : and they are best when 
plucked from the living bird, wiilch Isdotie, 
very Inhumanly, thrice a year, viz. In the 
spring, midsummer, and beginning of har- 
vest. The plumage of the eider-duck, called 
eLder-dmtrn, iiossesses in a superior degree 
all the good qualities of goose dowm, imt 
should be used only ns a corenne to beds, 
imee mucli pressure de.stroys its elasticity. 

Feathers make a coiislderabje article in 

commerce, particularly tliosoof the ostru b, 
heron, swan, peacock, turkey, goose, mid 
duck. They also afforil a soiuro of (Miiploy- 
meut to Bie artisans who prepare tliem 
for female use, or for military l)nrpn>^es, 

Ostrich feathers are Importi'd from 

Algiers, Tunis, Alexandria, Madagascar, 
and Senegal. 

FEB'RIFUGE (/eln'is,n fever: and fugo, 
I drive away : Lat.), In Medicine, an appidla- 
tlon given to si^ch medicines as inlilgate 
or remove a fever. 

PEB'RUARY (februum, in the Sabine 
language, a puriflcatlon), the second month 
of the year, reckoning from January. Feb- 
ruary derived Its name from tlie I'ebnin, a 
feast held by the Romans on tlio 15th of 
this month. In honour of Lupercus, the god 
of fertility, and as a purification of the land. 
In acommonyear It consists of only 28 days, 
hut In the bissextile year It has 29, on ac- 
count of the Intercalary day then added to It. 

PED'ERAL GOV'ERNMENT iMduB, a 
league ; Lat.), one that consists of several 
independent provinces or states, united 
under one he^; but the extent to which 
tnch states give up tbelr Individual rights 
may be very dlflferent, although, as relates 
to general polities, they have one common 


Interest, and agree to be governed by one 
and the same principle. The United States 
of America afford an example of this form 
of government. 

PEE, ESTATE IN (/eoh, cattle ; Sa<r., be- 

the only property In very early states 

of society), in Law, properly signifies an in- 
heritable estate In land, held of some su- 
perior or lord ; and In this sense It Is dis- 
tinguished from allodium, which Is an 
absolute property In land. It Is the theory 
of the English law that all the lands at the 
kingdom, except the royal domains, are 
licid in fee, or by a tenure, of some superior 
lord, the absolute or allodial property being 
only in the king ; so that all the tenures are 
strictly feudal, Tlie most ample estate a 
person can have Is that ot fee-simple, or one 
which he holds to himself and his heirs 
general, both lineal and collateral, male 
and female; and such an estate can be had 
only In property that is Inheritable, and of 
I a permanent nature. Fee conditional, or/" 
simple conditional, is when the estate to a 
man and hlsheirs Is qualified by a condition 
or limitation, such as bis paying a certain 
sum of money on a stipulated day, &c. But 
It is gouerally understood to refer to a limi- 
tation, in the form of donation to some 
particular heirs ; ns, the heirs of his body. 

Fee-Farm, a kind of tenure without 

homage, fealty, or other service, except that 
mentioned In the feoffment; which was 
u-sually the full rent. The nature of this 
I tenure was, that if the rent was in arrear 
' or unpaid for two years, the feoffor or 
I his heirs might have an action for the re- 
I covery of his lands. No grant la fee-farm 
can now he made. 

FEEL'ERR ifuhlni, to feel : Ger.), or Pal- 
pi, in Entomology, short jointed processes 
proceeding from the moutli, and very con- 
spicuous in some Insects. They are not to 
he confounded with antennee, which are 
jointed bodies, situated on each side of the 
head. 

FKET/TNQ {fUhletid : Otsr.), one of the five 
physical- senses, by which wo obtain the 
ideas of solid, hard, soft, rough, hot, cold, 
w et, dry, and other tangible qualities. This 
sense is the coarsest, but at the same time 
1 it is the surest of the five ; It is besides the 
I most imi vorsal. We see and hear with small 
portions of our body, but we feel with all. 
Nature h.as bestowed that general sensation 
wherever there are nerves, and they are 
everywhere, where there Is life. All the 
nervous solids, while animated by their 
' fluids, have this general sensation ; but the 
I papillae in the skin, those of the fingers In 
jmrtlcular, have It in a more exquisite 
deifree. 

I FEINT (feigned: Fr.}, In Military tac- 
tics, an attack made to conceal the true one, 
I FE'LTUiE {fells, a cat : Lot.), a family of 
carnivorous mammals. Including the lion, 
tiger, leopard, jaguar, lynx, cat, and other 
animals. In this family the organs of de- 
struction reach their highest development. 
They are strong and agile, armed with sharp 
talons and teeth, set In powerful jaws. 

1 FET/LOES jelge: Dan.), the pieces oi 
I wood which form the circumference or cIp 
cular part of a wheel. 
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IfBI/LOW ifeUno: Sax.), a superior 
member of a college. Fellows are, in 
HfeneroZ, graduates ; and, in most cases, are 
obliged to abandon tbeir fellowships at a 
certain time, if they do not take oixiers : 
there are, however, lay fellowships. Fel- 
I lowshlps are vacated by the marriage of 
the holder. In some colleges, there Is a 
' distinction, in point of emolument, be- 
tween ssnior and junior /sZlotca. Fellowships 
are very various In value, some being worth 
i 1001. per annum, or less, and others 6001. ; 
the average is from 1501. to 3001.— The mem- 
bers of most societies Incorporated by 
charter for the prosecution of some branch 
of science are usually styled fellows. 

PBL'LOWSHIP (same deriv.). In Arith- 
metic, a rule by which the loss and gain of 
each particular person in a joint-stock con- 
cern is discovered. 

PE'L0-DB-8B (a felon with reference to 
himself : Mod. Lat), in Law, a person who, 
being of sound mind, and of the age of 
discretion, wilfully causes his own death. 
The goods and chattels of a felo-de-se are 
forfeited to the king; but the coroner's 
jury, summoned to inquire Into the cause 
of death, &c„ frequently saves the for- 
feiture, by finding a verdict of lunacy, on 
the supposition that it is Impossible for a 
person in his senses to do a thing ^-o con- 
trary to nature. Formerly, persons com- 
mitting suicide were burled in the high- 
way , with a stake driven through the heart : 
at present, the law requires that theirlnter- 
ment shall take place in a burial-ground, 
between the hours of nine and twelve at 
night. 

FEL'ONY (felon, a felon; Fr.; from/e/: 
Sax.), comprehends all crimes which, at 
common law, occasion the forfeiture of 
lands and goods ,* and therefore, strictly 
speaking, it Includes treason, though. In 
common language, it is not understood to 
do so. Its punishment, unless otherwise 
marked out, is death. The principal species 
of felony are : — l. Murder, manslaughter, 
rape, and other serious crimes against the 
person. 3. Larceny. 8. Embezzlement. 
4 . Burglary. 6. Malicious Injury to pro- 
perty, such as arson, riotous demolition of 
churches, houses, &c. 6. Forgery. 7. Many 
silenoes of a public nature. 

PEL'SPAR or PELD'SPAR (feldspath. 
Literally field-spar: Ger.), a mineral com- 
I pound of silica, alumina, and potash, with 
I traces of lime, and often of oxide of iron. 
It Is one of the constituents of granite, 
is softer than quartz, and usually white, 
greyish, or reddish. The general figure 
of the numerous crystals of felsiiar is an 
' oblique prism, with unequally produced 
1 planes, whose number varies from four to 
ten. These prisms are terminated by sum- 
mits, ordinarily composed of two large cul- 
minating faces, and several smaller faces, 
which seem to obey no constant law of 
arrangement: hence it results, that the 
forms of felspar are among the most diffi- 
cult of any to understand and describe. 
Common felspar, in which potash is the pre- 
dominant alkali, is often called orthoclaee. 
Where soda is the predominant alkali, it 
Ims received the name of ni'nte In the 


variety called LatyradoriU, there is from 
8 to 11 per cent, of lime present. A fourth 
variety is termed oligoclase. In its decom- 
posed state, felspar furnishes ihe petuntse, 
or Cornish stone, so much used in the 
porcelain and best pottery manufactures. 

FELT (filx: Oer.), coarse wool, fur, or 
hair, matted together In a peculiar way, 
and used in the making of hats, &c. The 
method of working up such materials into 
a species of cloth, independently of either 
spinning or weaving. Is called felting, and 
consists in causing the hairs to Interlace 
with each other, which they readily do by 
virtue of their tendency to curl, and of the 
minute serratures with which they are 
ringed throughout their length. For this 
purpose, they are intimately mixed to- 
gether by Uie operation of boioing, which 
is eflfecied by means of the vibrations of 
an elastic string, the rapid alternations of 
whose motion are peculiarly well adapted to 
remove all Irregular knots and adhesions 
among the fibres, and to dispose them in a 
very light and uniform mass. This, when 
pressed under cloths and leather, readily 
unites into a fabric of some firmness ; and 
this Is brought to the proper sliape by va- 
rious subsequent operations. 

FELUO'CA (Ttal.),a small vessel, carrying 
two masts, and propelled by oars and sails. 
Also, small war-boats. Peluccas are used 
in the Mediterranean. 

FE'MALB SCREW,* a screw, the spiral 
thread of which is cut on the inner surface 
of a Imllow cylinder. 

FEME COV'ERT (femme converte, a shel- 
tered woman: Fr), in Law, a married 
woman who is under covert of her hus- 
band. By the common law of England, the 
legal capacity of a woman to contract, or 
sue and be sued, separately, ceases on her 
marriage ; and her husband becomes ac-- 
countable for her debts existing at that 

time. Fehb sole, a single woman. 

Frmr-rolb merchant, a woman who car- 
rie.s on trade alone, or without her hus- 
band. 

FEM'ORAL [femur, the thlghf Lat), be- 
longing to the thigh ; as, the /swioral artery. 

PEN (fenn: Sax.), a portion of land, In 
w'htch the sub-soll is constantly saturated 
with water, and the surface liable to be 
overfiowed in spring and autumn. The soil 
is generally dark and rich, and produces 
bushy crops of grass and com. Pens can 
seldom be drained naturally; but when this 
Is done by machinery, they are highly pro- 
ductive. Windmills were formerly jnuch 
employed in draining them ; but steam is 
now preferred, as most to he depended on. 

FEN'CING (defense : Fr.), the art of using 
skilfully a sword or foil, either in attack or 
defence. In practising this art, foils or 
thin swords are used, which, being blunted 
or covered at the points, and bending 
readily, are harmless. 

FEN'DERS (d^endre, to defend: Fr.), a 
sea term for pieces of old cable, Ac., hung 
over the sides of a ship, to prevent injuir 
from contact with other ships. 

FENESTRA (a window: Lai.), In Ana- 
tomy, a term applied to two openings, oi 
foramina, within the ear, distinguished by 


! 

I 
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the names of the oval and the round exposed their commodities for sale^-so 
fenestra called on account of being held every ninth 

FHSN'NBL {fenatdl : Fr.). the common day. They were, for at.*long time at leasts 
name of the iinethum/ooniotuuin, an urabclll- dies fastis or those on which business could 
ferouB plant, with a peculiar fragrance. It be transacted, for the people only ; but, fur 
is wild in Bngland. the patricians, they were diet nef<tsti, or 

PBO'DUM, FB'OD, or PBUD {feodum, a holidays, 
flef : Mod. Lot.), in Feudal Law, the right FERMENTATION {fermento, I ferment ; 
which the vassal had to use and take the LaL), a peculiar change to which certain 
profits of land, &c., rendering to his lord complex organic bodies are liable, under 
such fees, duties, and services as belonged the lufiuence of an external disturbing 
to military tenure. But the actual pro- force. If to a solution of sugar there he 
perty In It always remained to the lord. added a little blood, flour, paste, or other 
PEOFF'MBNT {fiej, a fief : Fr.), the old putresclble azotlsed matter, fermentation 
common law method of conveying lands will set in, and the sugar will be converted 
to another In fee, that Is, to him and his Into alcohol, carbonic acid being at the 
heirs for ever, by delivery of seisin, and same time disengaged. Nothing acts more 
possession of the estate granted. The giver powerfully as an exciter of fermentation 
Is called the feoffor, and the person who Is than yeast— the matter thrown off by beer 
thus Invested is called the/6£#a«. This mode when fermenting. A certain amount of 
of conveyance Is very seldom used. heat Is required, and the presence of at- 

FE'Rj® (wild beasts: Xoi.), In Zoology, mospheric air Is necessary at the com- 
an order of mammals. Including therapa- mencenient. In making wine the vegetable 
clous beasts, or those that subsist, more or albumen of the must absorbs oxygen from 
less exclusively, on the flesh of other anl- the atmosphere, and thus excites the action 
mals. They are characterized by the pos- of fermentation In the sugar of the juice, 
session of incisors, canine, and molar teeth, which becomes changed into alcohol. In 
and ungulculate extremities, without an brewing, the liquor In which malted grain 
opposite thumb on the forefoot, but with has been infused is caused to ferment by 
the power of rotation In the forearm. It theaddltlon of yeast, and this results In the 
Includes five families : Felidce, the cat- conversion of the saccharine liquor Into i 
tribe; Ursidm, the bears; Talpidce, the beer. In this case, however, the fermenta- ! 
moles; Macropidce. the kangaroos; and tionisnot allowed to run Its full course. 
Phocidae, the seals. * The beer Is drawn off into casks at a par- 

PE'IL® NATU'RiE (of a savage nature : tlcular stage of the fermenting action, and 
Lat.), in Law, beasts and birds that are a very slow fermentation afterwards goes 
wild ; as foxes, hares, wild ducks, &c.. In on, which charges the liquor with carbonic 
which no person can claim any proi)erty. acid. Fermentation Is also made use of hi 
FBRA'LIA (Lat), In Antiquity, a festival preparing the weak spirit from grain, which 
observed among the Romans In February, Is afterwards distilled into what, when rec- , 
la honour of the manes of their deceased tifled and flavoured, is called gin. The pre- 
friends and relations. During the c<*re- ceding are cases of alcoholic or vinous fer- 
mony, which consisted In making offerings mentation. Acetous fermentation taken 
at their graves, marriages were forbidden, place If weak alcohol be mixed with a little 
and the temples of the divinities shut up. yeast, or other azotlsed organic matter, 
They fancied that, while this festival lasted, liable to putrefy, and be then exposed to the I 
departed spirits suffered no pains in hell, air. Oxygen is absorbed from the atmo- ' 
but were permitted to wander about their sphere, and the alcohol Is converted Into 
graves, a*i feast upon the meats prepared acetic acid or vinegar. Carbonic acid Is not ‘ 
for them. disengaged during thlsfermentation, Vlne- 

FBR DE POURCHETT'E (an iron forki gar Is usually made either from wine by 
Fr.), In Heraldry, a cross, having at each spontaneous acidification, assisted by a 
end a forked Iron, like that formerly used temperature of about 80° F., or from a kind 
by soldiers to rest their guns on. of beer prepared for the purpose. 

FB'RTA (Lot.), a term applied. In the Ro- PERNS (feam : Ang. Sax.), the flUcea of 
man Catholic breviary, to the several days botanists, an order nt cryptogamlc plants, 
of the week : thus, Monday Is the feria ae- of which examples occur In all parts of the 
cunda, Tuesday the feria teHia, and so on. world. The great majority have short stems, 
PB«R,L® (iat.). In Roman Antiquity, holl- which creep upon or under the surface of 
days, or days upon which no business was the ground, but in some regions, such as 
transacted. The/eruB were either Publicos New Zealand, a trunk rises to the height of 
or Privata, the latter being observed only several feet, rough with tlie stalks of 
by families or Individuals. The Ferim Pub- withered fronds (leaves), and bearing green 
licce were divided Into Ferias Stativce, or fronds at the summit, so as to resemble in 
stated festivals ; Ferim Oonceptivm, or mov- some degree a small palm. The shapes of 
able feasts; and Frfyia Imperatives, or oo- the fronds are very varied ; some are entire, 
caslonal festivals, enjoined by the consuls, others much divided. The reproductive 
or other magistrates, on some public occa- organs arc home on the back of the frond 
Sion. The Ferim Latinm, kept on Mount or at the margin, and consist of connections 
Albanus by the thirty Latin towns, were of spore cases containing spores, which are 
Ferim Oonceptivm, and were observed by the the true seeds, minute as dust. The spore 
eouBuls before they set out for their pro- cases are usually surrounded by an elastic 
Vinces. The Ferim Nundinm were days In ring, by the bursting of which, when ripe, 
which the country people assembled, and ! the spores are tljrown Into the air. Penis 
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Are of little use in any point of Tiew, but 
fortbe sake of their elegant fronds they are 
much cultivated in greenhouses, and in 
those small glass cases called Wardian, after 
their Inventor. From the neatness with 
which the dried fronds can be arranged 
npon paper, dried collections are common. 
In Great Britain, about 46 species have been 
found belonging to 19 genera. The world 
contains probably 3,000 species, 
i FBR'RET (fiirct : Pr.), the Futons Faro of 
naturalists, a blood-thirsty animal of tlie 
weasel tribe {Mustehdee). It is a native of 
Africa, but has been domesticated with us 
for the purpose of killing rabbits and rats. 
It has white fur and reel ej es 
FER'RTO {ferrum. Iron : iaM, pertaining 
to or extracted from iron. — Frruto Aotn, 
an acid composed of one equivalent of iron 
united to three of oxygen. 

FERRIOAT/CITE (/erram, iron ; and calx, 
lime : Lat), in Mineralogy, a spec lea of cal- 
CAreoutj earth or limestone, combined with 
a large amount of iron. 

FBR'RILITB (fen urn, iron: Lat ; and 
ltf/in«,a stone ; Or.'), in Mineralogy, a variety 
of trap, containing iron In the state of 
oxide. 

FERROCY'ANIDE, in Chemistry, a com- 
pound ot /err onjanogm and a base. 

PERROCYAN'OQBN, In Chemistry, a 
mdlcal, consisting of one atom of iron and 
three cyanogen ; known, in combination 
with two atoms of hydrogen, Asferrocyanide 
of hydrogen, or hj drofenrocyanlc acid ; and 
with two atoms of potash, as fenocynn- 
Hie of potasi>ium, or yellow prusslate of 
potash. 

FERROSIL'ICATE, in Chemistry, a com- 
pound of ferroslllcic acid, with a base: a 
substance analagous to a salt. 

FERROSILI'OIC, in Cliemistry, a term 
designating a compound of iron and sllex. 

FERRU'GINOTJ^i (femiginnts; Lat), of 
the colour of rust or oxide of Iron. 

FER'ULA (a rod ; Lat ), in Ecclesiastical 
History, a place In which the audientes 
were kept. It was separated from the 
church, wlilch such persons were not al- 
lowed to enter. Under the Eastern em- 

pire, the ferula was the emperoi’^ sceptre, as 
is seen on a variety of medals: it cimsisted 
of a long stem, or shank, and a flat squaie 

head. Fsbula, in Botany, a genus of 

umbelliferous plants, known as giant fen- 
nel. Asafcptida is the dried milky juice of 
several of the species. 

FER'ULiB {Lat.),\n Surgery, splinters or 
chips of different matter, as of wood, bark, 
leather, paper, &c. The term la applied also 
to bones that have been disjointed, when 
they are set again. 

FBSCBNXI'NE VER'SES (from Fescennia, 
a city of Btruna), among the Romans, a 
kind of extemporary dialogue, in which 
the performers, using a gross and rustic 
kind of raillery, rejiroached each other, as 
well as their audience, with their vices and 
foibles. Though they are said to have re- 
ceived their name from the town where this 
species of rude poetry was first used, it is 
not likely that they were peculiar to any 
one locality. Under cover of them mudi 
Indecency prevailed , and the emperor 


Augustus prohibited them, as tending to 
corrupt the public morals. 

FE8SB (fascia, a wide belt : Lot.), In He- 
raldry, one of the nine hoAourable ordi- 
naries, consisting of a line or belt drawn 
directly across the shield, from side to side, 
and containing the third part of it. When 
figures are contained within the breadth of 
the fesse, it is said to be charged, and they 
are said to be in fesse. When a fesse does 
not extend to the sides of the escutcheon, 
it is said to be coiiped. The diminutives 
of a fesse are the bar, the clo'^et, and the | 
hamlet A fi'ssc, with a barulet on each side 
of it. Is said to be cotr‘ied. A fesse removed 
to the top of tile escutcheon Is termed a 
chief, and Is considered an honourable aug- | 

mentation Fvssk Poikt, the exact cen- 1 

tre of the escutLlieon Fksskways, or i 

m fesse, denotes anything borne In the I 
way of a fG8‘<e: that is, In a rank across I 

the middle of the shield Paktk Pint 

PKRSF, a parting across the middle of the 
shield, from side to side, through thefes^e 1 1 
point. I ' 

FESTIVALS. [See Feasts.] 

FESTOO'N (feston : Fr.), in Architecture. I 
Sculpture, &c., an ornament representing [ 
flowers, fruits, and leaves, gracefully inter- | 
mixed or twisted together: susjiendcd at , 
tlie ends, and lalllng down in the form of i 
an inverted arch. j 

FESTU'CA (a stem • Lot.), in Botany, a 
genus of perennial 'grisses, known as I 
fescue grass. I 

PET'IOHIBM or FET'IOTSM, the worship 
of idols among the negroes of Africa, 
among whom fetich is a name by which an 
idol is designated, Tlioy believe that the 
household or family fetich narrowly Inspects 
the conduct of every individual in the house, 
and rewards or punishes each accoidlng to 
his deserts. 

PET'LOOK (for foot-lock), a tuft of hair 
that grows behind the pasteni joint in the 
ft et of manj horses. i 

FEUB (fehde ’ Oer.), an Inveterate quar- I 
lol between families, or jjartles in a state. 
The word is not applicable to wi^s between 
different nations 

FEU'DAL SYSTEM (feodum, a fief : Mod 
Lat), a form of government anciently sni) 
sistlng in Europe, and which was fully ron- 
solldated in the beginning of the 11th eeii- 
tuiy. It forms the basis of many modern 
customs, and our law of real property was 
moulded with reference to It, and bears to 
tills day the strongest marks of Its origin. 
With respect to the origin of this se^stein, 
it is probably to be found in the military 
customs of the Celtic or northern nations, 
known b\ fho names of Goths, Vandals, 
Pranks, Huns, and Lombards, who overran 
Europe on the declension of the Roman 
empire, and hi ought it with them from the 
countries out of which they emigrated : it 
was entirely unknown to tbe Romans. 
According to the feudal scheme, a vlcto 
rl )U8 leader took possession of a country cs 
supreme lord, and then allotted consider- 
able portions of it, c&Ued feoda,Jlef8 0 T feuds, 
to his print Ipal officers, who In their turn 
divided fhtir possessions among their Infe- 
jiors, and tio- condition upon which tbrse 
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rewards were given was that of faithful 
military service both at liome and abroad. 
Their followers engaged themselves to this 
by an oath o# fealty ; and in the event of 
their not performing the service agreed 
upon, or deserting their lord in time of 
battle, &c., the lands were to return to their 
original possessor. Every person, there- 
fore, who was a feudatory, i. e. who had re- 
ceived lands In this way, was bound to do 
everything In his power to defend the lord 
of his fee; while, on the other hand, the 
latter was not less subordinate to his imme- 
diate superior ; and so on up to the prince 
himself. Thus the several orders of vassals 
formed a system of concentric circles, of 
which each was under the Influence of the 
next ; and all moved round a common 
cmtro, which was the king, the supreme 
feudal loid. As there was a graduated 
scale from the lowest vassal to the prince, 
or lord paramount of the territory, every 
man’s interest was Involved In the security 
of the whole; and every man was a pledge 
of bc'curltv to his neighbour. In its vigour 
the feudal system constitutt'd a regular, 
powerful, and compael system of govern- 
ment, and seeured a unanimity whieh per- 
vaded the various departments of the 
state; and while Internally the power was 
diffused, It presented to foreign nations a 
united and formidable front. When tlie 
Ideas which originate In the jaissesslon of 
projierty advanced, And the groat grew 
more avaneious of money than of glory, 
and when, It ought perhaps to be added, 
a love of justice and order had become 
general, nothing was heard of but the 
I enormities of tbe powerful, and the suf- 
ferings of the hunihler classes; and the 
strength of feudal governments declined 
amidst a spirit of disaflPectlon too uni- 
versal to bo cheeked. The ceremonies used 
In conferring H flef were prlncl pally three 
fcowape, with or without afrudal obligation, 
the latter only by gnat feudatorleH, such 
as those just mentioned ; an oath of feitUv ; 
and or conveyaTiee of the lands, 

cither actu<i or symbolical. The division 
of ranks, under the feudal system, corre- 
sponded In theory, though not altogether 
In practice, with the territorial division of 
lands according to their tenuies. Those 
wlio held by knight's service were the origi- 
nal nobility. 

PEUIL'LANS, an order of hare-footed 
monks, who ohser ve the same rule as the 
Bemardnies. They derive their name from 
the abbey of Feudlavs, Hve leagues from 
Toulouse, where the Bernardinos were flrst 
refonned. 

FEWER (feliris : Lot.), in Medicine, a 
disease characterized by an increase of heat, 
an accelerated pulse, great thirst, and an 
Impaired state of several functions. It 
generally begins with languor of body and 
mind, chilliness amounting to shivering, 
though the skin often at the same time 
feels hot; the pulsation Is quicker than 
It ought to bo; respiration la hurried or 
laboured ; there are pains in various parts 
of the body, particularly about the head, 
hack, or loins ; there is a loss of appetite, or 
icni'-ea nnd vmnitiiig; the mouth Isdry ; the 


bowels generally constipated ; the urine ] [ 
small in quantity and deep in colour. The 
varieties of this disease are numerous ; but | 
the grand division is into remittent fevers, , 
which subside or abate at intervals ; infer- i 
mittent fevers, which intermit or entirely 
cease at Intervals ; and continued fevers, 
which neither remit nor Intermit. 

FI'AT (let It be done : iof.). In Law, a 
short order or warrant, signed by a Judge, 
for making out and allowing certain pro- 
cesses. In Bankruptcy, the order of the 

court by which a person Is declared bank- 
rupt. I 

PI'BREfl (flbra : Lot.). A great number 
of plants afford fibres which are capable of 
being usefully employed by man, yet it Is 
only a few of them that serve all the pur- 
poses required ; and It Is somewhat remark- 
able that, with tbe exception of Jnte, all the 
vegetable fibres used in the manufactures 
of Europe are derived from the plants, I 
which, in the earliest ages, supplied the 
spindles and looms of Babylonia and Egypt. 
Tho chief fibres employed In textile manu- 
factures are Flax, the produce of the stalks 
of TAnum tisitatissimum, a plant grown in , 
nearly every part of the world ; Hemp, the j 
produce of the stalks of tho CoAindbie sativa. \ 
a plant allied to the nettles grown chiefly in 
Europe and Asia : Jute and bast, the inner 
bark of an Indian tree, Corrhorvs capsvUms, 
nlllod to our lime tree; New Zealand flax. 
obtained from tho leaves of a plant, R/iw- 
tnium teniuc, belonging to the Illy order : { 
Jtliea fibre, afforded by the stems of a plant, 
Bahmeria nivea. or China grass, growing i 
In India and China: Snnn Jfeiap, obtained ] 
from several legurainons plants; Silk Cot- ' 
ion, or Baragnda cotton, obtained from a 
large tree, the Bombox ceiha, grotvlng in 
South Aniorlca: Pine crpplc obtained 
fiom tlie leaves of pine apples and allied 
plants growing In tropical countries : Mn- 
ntUa hemp, or Abaca, obtained from the 
leaf stalks of a banana, Mitsa textihs, grow- 
ing In tbe-tropl(^: Pita fibre, afforded In 
the leaves of the American aloe, Annie 
Americana. 

FIBI;TT/I- \ (a ilim.otfi.hra, a fibre : Lnt.'), 
in Botanv, th(> liranch or division of a 
radical flbre.— in Anatomy, 

small fibres 

FFBRTNE (fibra, a fibre: Lat.'), a sub- 
stance found in solution in blood. When 
obtained clear of the other constituents, it 
forms long elastic filaments. More than 
half of dried flhrlne consists of carbon, the 
other components being oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen, with a little sulphur and a 
trace of phosphorus ; the proportions of 
tho.se matters being nearly the same ns in 
alhumeii With the exception of phos- 
jilmrus, the flbrlnc of flesh has the same 
constituents, but In different proportions. 
When blood is drawn from the living ani- 
mal tho flhrfne begins to coagulate. 

FIB'ROLITE (flbra, a fibre: Lot.; and 
Jithos.fi stone: G'r.'), a miner d that occurs 
associated with corundum ; It is of a white 
or grey colour, and Is composed of minute 
fibres. 

FTB'ITLA (a brace : Lat), in Anatomy, 
tbe outer and smaller bone of the leg. It 
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|g nearly of a trlangulv flfirnre. and stands (Aeua CaHoa), formed of a fleshy hollow 
parallel to, but distinct from, the tibia, peduncle, which Is covered Inside with 
Also a brooch, used both by men and women flowers that produce small one-seeded nuta 
amongst the ancient Romans for the pur- Figs are produced abundantly in Turkey, 
pose of fastening their scarves or cloaks. Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and northern 
1 It consisted of a pin and a curved porttun. Africa. They are of an oblong shape, and 
proUS (a flg: Lot.), In Botany, a large of a dark purple or greenish colour. When 
genus of plants, nat. ord. Urt^aacta, in ripe, they are generally dried in ovens to 
eluding the common flg {F. eanca), the preserve them, and are then packed very 
Banyan (F. tndica), md the PIpul, or Sacred closely In the small chests and baskets In 
Pig of India (F. reliffioaa). Some yield which we Import them. Dried figs, with 
I caoutchouc of the finest quality : the Ficus barley bread, are the ordinary food of the 
elasttca Is particularly remarkable for It. lower classes In Greece and the Archl 
Though the ordinary flg Is so agreeable a pelago. 

fruit, the milky juice of the tree Is acrid, PIG'URAL, or FIG'URATB NUM'BERS 
and of the same nature, though less Intense (flgura, a flgure : Lot.), such as do or may 
In Its properties, as the Picua toxicarm, represent some geometrical flgure, In rehi- 
Demonum, &c., which receive their names tlon to which they are always considered as 
from their venomous qualities. ‘ The spe- triangular numbers, pentagonal numbers, 
cles of flg in hot countries,’ says Dr. Lind- pyramidal numbers, &c. 
ley, * of ten constitute vast forests, and have PIG'URATIVE (same denv.), a term aj)- 

generally very thick trunks with extremely piled to whatever is expressed by obscure 
strong branches, and a prodigious crown, resemblances ; as the types and mysteries 
I Travellers say that the colossal flg trees are of the Mosaic law. Also to any expression 
I among the most grateful presents of nature which Is not taken in Its primary and literal I 
to hot countries ; the shade of their magnl- sense. I 

fleent head refreshing the traveller when PIG'URE (Fr., from same denv.). In As- | 
he reposes under their incredihlv wide trology, a description of the disposition of 
spreading branches and dark shining fo- the heavens at a certain hour. In which the 
I Ilage.' places of the planets and stars are marked 

I FIEF (Fr.), a fee ; an estate held of a su- within a flgure of twelve triangles, called 

I perior on condition of military service, houses. Figurb, In Geometry, a space 

fSee Fbudal System.] bounded on all slde8,/‘ither by lines or sur 

FIELD, In Heraldry, the tincture, or faces. Or the representation on paper, &c , 
combination of tinctures, which forms the of the object of a theorem or problem, to 

grouBd of the escutcheon. In Military render its demonstration or solution more 

tactics, the ground chosen for any battle, easy to be understood ; In which sense It Is 

- — In Painting, the ground or blank space a diagram. Figure, In Fortification, the 

on which anything may he drawn. plan of any fortified place ; or the interior 

FIELD'PAllB, the Turdus pilaris, a ml- polygon, which, when the sides and angles 
giatory bird ot the thrush kind. It passes are equal, is called a regular, and, when uii- 

the summer In the northern parts of Eu- equal, an irregular flgure. Figurb, In 

rope, but visits Great Britain In winter. Rhetoric, a mode ot speaking or writing, In 
FIELD-MAIt'SHAL, the highest military w'hlch words are deflected from their ordl- 

I rank in England. Fibld-offiobr, a naryslgiiiflcation, so as to express a passion 

military offlc-er above the rank of a captain, with more emphasis and beauty than by 

' as a major or colonel. Fibld-oolourb, the ordinary way. The principal figures of 

1 in War, small flags about a foot and a half Rhetoric are the metaphor, allegory, simile, 

. square, which are used by the quarter- and personification : which, wlih their fur- 
I master-general, for marking out the ground ther divisions into hyperbele, climax, aiitl- 

for the squadrons and battalions. Field- thesis, &c., will he found under their re 

PiBCBS, small cannons, from three to twelve- spectlve heads Figure, in Painting anc 

pounders, carried along with an army In the Designing, the representation of any ani 

field. Field-vporks, In Fortification, mal, but more particularly of a human 

I those thrown up In besieging a fortress, or being. Figures (Inaccurately so called), 

I by the besieged to defend the place. in Arithmetic, certain characters by which 

FT'ERI FA'CIAS (^d /Ufri faeiaa de we denote any number. They are more 
bonis, that you cause the sum or debt to be correctly termed digits, 
made from the goods : Lat), In Law, a judl- FIL'AOER (Jll, a thread or wire : Fr.), an 
cial writ, commanding the sheriff to levy oflfleer of the Common Pleas and Queen's 
I the debt or damages on the goods of one Bench, so called from his filing the writs 
' against whom judgment has been had In on which he makes out processes. 

I an action of debt. FIL'AMENT (Jllum, a thread : Lat), lu 

FIFTBBN'TH, an ancient tribute or tax Natural History, anything slender, like a 
laid upon cities, boroughs, Ac , through all thread ; for example, the support of the 
England, and so termed because it amounted uithcr In a flower. 

to a fifteenth part of the sum at which each FILA’RIA (same dertv.), a genus of en- 
city or town had been valued ; or It was a flf- tozoa, having long slender and filiform 
teenth of every man’s personal estate, ac- bodies. They infest even Insects and their 

cording to a reasonable estimate. In larves, as well as the larger animals. The 

Music, an Interval of two octaves. Also, a species most dreaded by man Is the Filaria 
stop on the organ, a double octave above medinensis, or Guinea-worm, which Is en- 
the dlapHBon. demlc within the tropics of Asia and Africa, 

FIG (Ague ; Fr.), the fruit of the fig-tree and entering beneath the skin, generally 
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I of tbe leg, sometimes produces the moot 
exoruciatiug pain. Its length vuties from 
six Inches to twelve feet, and its body, 
which is cylinfrlcal, is nearly of a uniform 
size throughout. 

FILE (feUe : fi'er.), in Mechanics, a well- 
known Instrument formed of Bled, wliidi is 
cut In small furrows, and used In smoothing 
and polishing metals. Files arc called 
different names, according to their \arious 
degrees of fineness; and are also distin- 
guished by their sluipe, as flat, half-round, 
three-square, foui-B<iuarc, and round 

PILE FISH, so called, either because of 
the skin being rough and i ross bate hod, 
like a file, or because the first s|)ine on the 
back somewhat resembles a file. Tills spine, 
Nvhen erected, can be secured in that po*^i- 
iion by the second spine, wliidi has a pio 
jectlon at Its base, Jocklng into a cone- 
sponding cavity at the base of the first. 
Until the hinder spine has been depressed, 
the first one cannot be brought down 
Hence the fish is sometimes eallod tlie 
trigger-fish. This fish, which belongs to 
the genus Balistea, in the order of Plco- 
tognathi, is sometimes taken on the Britisli 
coast, but more frequently iu the Medi- 
ton anean. 

PIL'IOES (ferns : Lot.). [See Ficfurs.] 

FIL'IPDRM (Jllum, a thread ; and forma, 
a form ; Lot.), having the form of a thread 
oi filament; us, a filiform style or peduncle. 

FIL'LET {filet: Fr.)^ in Architecture, a 
small square member, ornament, or mould- 
ing, used in various places, but generally 

as a corona over a moulding. Among 

carpenters and joiners, a small piece, to 
which boards, joists, or quarters are nailed. 

In Heraldry, a kind of narrow bordure, 

which runs quite round, near the edge. 

I FIL'LIBBQ, a dress reaching onlj to the 
knees, worn in the highlands of Scotland. 

PIL'LIQREE-WORK (Jlligrane : Fr. ; 

I frtmi/Wttm, a thread ; and granum, a grain: 

' Lat.), a delicate and elaborate raanufactuie, 
primarily executed In threads of gold and 
I silver, but lately Imitated with coloured 
and gilt papef. In Sumatra, manufactures 
I of fllligroe-work are carried to verj great 
1 perfection. In China, where the fllligree is 
chiefly of silver, many beautiful aiticlepure 
produced Malta has also a celebrity for 
articles of this kind. 

I FILTRATION {Jllum, a thread : Lat. — on 
I account of the liquid passing off in a 
slender stream), the process by which a 
liquid is freed from solid bodies mixed with 
it, 01 frog! any Impurities which it holds in 
su8i>enslon, by passing It through a linen 
or woollen bag, or filtering paper. Various 
other contrivances have also been Invented 
for purifying muddy and putrid water, and 
rendering it fit for drinking; such as tlie 
use of a porous kind of stone, sand, eliar- 
coal. Sec. ; and numerous patents have been 
obtained for filtering apparatus, some of 
which are excellent. 

FIM'BRIiS (an extremity : Lat.), appen- 
dages disposed by way of fringe round the 
border of anything. Hence, fimbriate Is a 
term used in Botany for fringed, or sur- 
rounded by hairs ; and fimbriated, in He- 
raldry, is an epithet for an ordinary, with a 
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iiariow bordure or hem of another tine- 
turc 

FI'NAL CAU'SES (finalia, pertaining to 
the end; and causa, a cause; Lot.), tbe 
purposes or ultimate ends In view. The 
efficitrU lause is that which produces the 
event or effect ; the final cause is that for 
which anything is done. 

FINA'LE {finalis, pertaining to the end ; 
Lot.), the concluding part of a musical cxim- 
position In instrumental piec^es, it has 
most usually a chaiacter of vivacity, and 
requires a quick movement with lively per- 
formance. 

FINAN'OES {Fr.), in Political Economy, 
the revenues of a state. The English sys- 
tem of finance rests on the produce of the 
\ariou8 taxes which have been imposed at 
different peilods, the aggregate amount of 
which, after deducting the expenses of col- 
lection, together with a few small Items 
which cannot properly be called taxes, 
forms the whole of the public income. 
This income is annually appropriated to the 
several branches of the national expendi- 
ture: and when, in consequence of any 
extraoi dinary expenses, it is known that 
tlie income of the current year will be in- 
bufilcient to meet all the demands upon it. 

It m usual to borrow the sum necessary to 
make up the deficiency, either from Indl- , 
^Idual8 or public bodies; and to allow a 
flxtd rate of interest on the money thus 
obtained, till the principal is repaid, or till 
the period originally agreed upon has ex- 
pired A person employed In tlie econo 

mical management and application of the 
public money is called financier. 

FINCH {finke: Oer.), in Ornithology, a 
numerous class of passerine tilrds, forming I 
the family FnngUluUB, of which the most 
remarkable are the goldfinch, canary, and i 
linnet. | 

PINE {pttna, a punishment : Lot.), in Law, I 
apenalr> oi amends, made in money, for an ' I 
offence ; also money paid for the renewal I j 
of a lease - There was formerly a mode of , 
conveying land by fine and recovery; but | 
It has been aooliphed. It was the termina- 
tion of an imaginary action at law, and 
barred issue in tall immediately ; but not 
those In remainder or reversion, exc.eptwhen 
the tenant liad such reversion to himself. 

A fine also was the usual method formerly 
adopted for joining a feme covert In the 1 
sale, gettlement, or incumbrance of an i 
estate. [See Entail.] ' 

PINE ARTS, a term somewhat indefinite 
in Its meaning, but generally applied to I 
those arts which depend on the mind and I 
imagination ; opposed to the mechanical. 

prNERY, the furnace In which metals 
are refined, I. o. hammered and fasliloned , 
into what is called a bloom, or square bar. j 

PTN'GER {Oer., from fangen, to seize), [ 
In Anatomy, one of the extreme parts 
of the band. The names of the fingers, 
reckoning from the thumb,are— 1. poW«c: 

2. index ; 3. medius ; 4. annularis ; 5. aun- 
cularis. In the thumb there are two, in 
each of the other fingers three, bones 
called phalanges, the upper of which are 
much larger than the lower. 

PIN'GERING, In Music, the disposing 
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of tbe fingers lu a convenient, natural, and 
suitable manner, fn the performance of any 
Instrument, but more especially of the or- 
gan and pianoforte. 

PI'NITI-l (Jimtus, bounded ; Lat.)^ In Ma- 
thematics, an epithet for a series, line, Ac , 
which Is limited lu extent, duration, Ac. , in 
distinction from vnflmte. \ 

PINSQjmTia: Lat.), In Natural Hlstoiy, 
well-known parts of fishes, consisting of 
membranas supported by rtys, which aie 
either stiff spines, or flexible unjointcd 
rays, or flexible jointed rays, the lat- 
ter being fretiuently blanched. The dor- 
sal flns are those on the back. Rome 
flshis have none there, others from one to 
four In the S.ilmon family, the second 
dorsal fln Is rudimentary, and Is termed 
adipose. The pectoial fins are two, one on 
each Bide, usually placed about the middle 
of the height of the flsb.jiwt behind the 
gill covers In some llahes th('j iie.ibsent 
The ventral flns are also tv/o, nsu ill\ placed 
close together under the pectoral flns, and 
then termed thoracic. If pi iml in fiont of 
the pectoral flns, they are termed jugular, 
and If on the belly, at some distance behind 
the pectoral flns, they are called abdoninial 
Wlien they arc altogether absent, the flshes 
are said to be apodal, as In tlie ca«e of the 
eel tribe. Theajml lln lsi)laced labind tlu 
vent : sometimes tlu le ue two. Aery larelv 
three The caudal flu placed .it the end 
of the tall. It varies inmli in shsix*. 
rounded, truncate, lunate, foi ked, Ac '1 he 
tail, with Its fln, Is the prmclp il organ of 
locomotion, the other flns serving nioie to 
steer than to projicl In works on ic!ith\o 
logy, a notation is employed, which brlelh 
but clearly expresses their c bar ic u rs The 
flns In tlie perch are tlius descilbc*d — 

D hli, 1 l.T ; 1» 14 ; V 1 + .“i ; A 2 + 8 . 0 17 
which means that of D, the dor->»l flns, 
the first has !.*> rays, all spinous oi bony ; 
the second, 1 spinous, plus 13 tint are soft , 
that P, pectoral fln, li is 14 lays, .ill soft , V, 
the ventral flii, 1 spinous ia\,plus.'> that 
are soft ; C, the tail, or cnuclal fln, 17 i.ays 
In enumerating the rays of the caudal fln, 
only those which extend from the longest 
ray In the upper portion to the longest rn 
in the lower portion, both lnclu-.fvc, are 
counted 

PINTO (counterfeited : Jtal.), In Music .a 
feint, or an attempt to do something with- 
out doing It. Tlius, In a, cadenza /Inta, when 
everything proper for a true cadence Ins 
bc'en done, instead of falling on the right 
final, a higher or a lower note Is taken 

PIK'-TRBE (/iirh Sax), the name of 
several species of the genus Pinus • as the 
Sc'otch fli, the silver flr, spruce fir, Ac. 
[See Pink ] 

PIRB {/ever: Oer.). Informer times, flie 
obtained a place among the elements. It Is 
now known that what Is ordinarily called 
by that name Is merely solid or gaseous mat- 
ttr .ir a high temper.iture. [SeeOALOUioand 

Heat] Sivbterrancan flies. The high 

temperature of thermal springs, the effects 
produc’ed formerly by extinct yolcainoes, 
and at present by those still in acti- 
vity, witli the fact th.it the earth becomes 
«<arnui the deeper we descend, have In- 


duced philosophers to adopt the idea of a 
central fire. This supposes that the glolie 
was once in a state of igneous fusion ; that 
the surface has gradually l>ecome solid by 
cooling ; and that the interior of the earth 
is still liquid and hot, and may remain so 
for an indefinite period, during which the- 
lost by radiation will become gradually 
more slow. [See Barth, Vot.oano, Ac.] 
FI'RE-ARMS, a general designation for 
all sorts of guns, fowling-pieces, blunder- 
busses, pistols, Ac., wblch produce their 
effect by the combustion of gunpowder. 
The manufacture of these weapons In Eng- 
land Is very extensive ; and In order to 
prevent the numerous accidents w'hlih 
would otherwise occur from the bursting of 
ill-construi ted barrels, the Act 65 Geo. Ill , 
c 59, Imposes a flue of 20Z. on any person 
using, In any of the progressive stages of 
Its manufacture, a barrel not duly proved , 
on any peison delivering the same, except 
through a proof-house ; and on any person 
lecelvlng, for the purpose of making guns, 
Ac, any birrels which have not passed 
through a proof-house. 

FI'RE-RALLR, In Military operations, 
balls which .arc capable of l>elng Ignited : 
such, for Instance, as are thrown by night 
from mortars or howitzers towards quartei s 

which It is desirable to examine hi 

Natural Plilhisophy, globular masses of fire, 
of different magnitudes, occasionally seen 
moving through the atmosphere with 
greater or less velocity. With regard to 
tlie nature of these i)henomena, there are 
various con lectures. [See Pallino Stars, 
Mrteous, Ac.] 

PT'RE-DAMP [See Damps] 
PrRK-DRESS, an Invention of the Che- 
valier Aldnil, consisting of an exterior 
light armour of metallic gauze, which 
was discovered hy Sir Humphry Davy to 
bo Impervious to flame, and of an Inner 
covering of a material wblch is a slow 
conductor of heat Among flexible fibrous 
substances capable of being spun and 
woven Into tissues, the asbestos possesses 
preeminently the property os slowJv con 
ducting heat; but wool, cottou, Ac., If 
Imniersod In certain saline solutions, pre- 
vent the transmission of Injurious heat to 
t)1ie body, during an exposure of some 
minutes to the action of fl.ime on the out- 
ward covering of wire gauro 
PRRB-ENGINE, an engine for extin- 
guishing file It consists of two forcing 
pumps, BO combined that their joint action 
produces a constant and powerful atream of 
water, which, by means of a pipe, maybe 
directed at pleasure to any point. The 
handler are so disposed, that, while tin 
piston of one pump Is up, that of the other 
IS down ; and they are elongated for tin 
purpose of enabling a great number of men 

to work them at the same time. By an 

Ingenious application of steam power to 
the working of flre-englnes, their useful- 
ness has been greatlv Increased. As soon 
as an alarm is given, the Are Is kindled, and 
the bellows attached to the engine are 
worked by hand. By the time the horses are 
harnessed, the fuel Is thoroughly Ignited, 
and the billows an’ IImmi worked by the 
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motion of tljo wheels; so that generally, FlJt'MAN, or more properly FER'MAN 
by the time the engine reaches the Are, the (a command : Pera,), a mandate or certlfl- 
Bteam Is ready. One of the ordinary con- cate of the sovereign, lu Turkey, Persia, 
struction willswork In eighteen minutes &c., for various purposes, but best known 
after the lire Is lighted, and will dtdlver to Europeans as a passport for travellers, 
about 9000 gallons an hour to a height of FIHST-FIIUITS, offerings made to God 
90 feet, througli an orifice of 7-8th8 of an by the Jews, of part of the fruit of their 
Inch. Some of the insurance companies in harvest, as an acknowledgment of his 
London have floating fire-engines on tlie sovereign dominion. They were called 
Thames, which are extremely serviceable in flrst-frults because they were offered in the 
case of fire among the shipping, or build- temple before any part of the crop was 

ings near the river. touched. FiKST-FnujfTS, in the church 

FI'RK-ESOAPE, any machine or appa- of England, are the profits of every splrl- 
ratus for enabling persons to escape from tual benefice for the first year. Before the 
buildings on fire. Sometimes the object Reformation, they were given to the pope, 
is effected with, and sometimes without, but since to the sovereign. The valuation 
external aid. In the first case, a very Is that made by Henry VIII. The first- 
portable kind of ladder, or a contrivance fruits and tenths of all livings over 501. ( 
for raising by a rope and pulley a luisket were transferred, In the reign of Queen 
or other means of lowering persons to the Anne, to a fund called Queni Anne'a bounty, 
ground. Is generally used. In the second for the increase of smaller benefices, which : 
there Is usually a rope ladder, or a long are freed from any kind of payment. ; 

cord, with something like a seat, and BO ar- FISC or FlS'CUS (a basket used by pri- 
ranged thata j)er3on may lower himself. vate persons for carrying money ; Lot.), In , 
FI'RE-FLY. Several flying Insects give Roman Antiquity, the treasury of a prince 
out light In tropical countries. Most of or state. 1 1 differs from the an which 
those are beetles, belonging to the order of was the treasury of the public : thus, when 
EbUeridee. One of the most brilliant Is the the money arising from the sale of con- 
Pyrophorua noctilucua, an Inhabitant of demned persons’ goods was appropriated 
South America. Two or three of these, to the use of the public, their goods were 
placed under a glass, will give out Ilglit said to he publicati; but when It was des- 
sufll dent for the reading of a book. tlned for the aui>port of the prince, con- 

FI'IIE-SHIP, a vessel tilled wlthcombus- Jiacati. The did not exist until the 

tihles, and fitted with grappling irons, tlm<* of the emperors : and as soon as they 
I which, with the advantage of a favourable obtained possension of everything, the dis- 
1 wind, hook on to the enemy’s vessels, and tinction between and wasno 

set them on fire, longer observed. tSee .(EuAkiUM.] 

FPREWORKR, compositions of sulphur, FIS'CAL (from last), in the Civil Law, 
saltpetre, charcoal, and other ingredients, relating to the pecuniary interest of the 
which produce a brilliant effect when ig- prince or people. The officers appointed 
nlted. [See PmoTBCHKY.] for the management of the fisc were called 

PI'RING-IRON, in Farriery, an Instru- procuroiorea Jisci nwd advocatiJ\.aci. 
ment not unlike the blade of a knife ; FISH (Oer.). [Sec PiscKS.]- — F ish, In 
which, being raade red-hot, Is applied to a Architecture, a piece of wood fastened to 

horse’s hams, or other places, where there another to strengthen It. Fishes, 1q 

are morbid swellings, farcy knots, Ac., in Heraldry, are the emblems of silence and 
order to dissipate them. watchfulness, and are borne upright, Im- 

FIR'KIN, an English measure of capa- bowed, extended, endorsed, Ac. 
city, contal§lng nine ale gallons, or seven FISH'ERIE.S(/f«r/itTC7/; (Jer.), places where 
and abahC imperial gallons. fish are caught in great abundance, so as to 

FIR'MAMENT {Jtnnamentxim : Lai.), In constitute an important ai'ticlo In com- 
Scripture, denotes the great arch or expanse mcrce. The principal fisheries for salmon, 
over our heads. In which are placed the herrings, mackerel, pilchards, Ac., are along 
atmosphere and the clouds, and In which the coasts of England, Scotland, and Iro- 
the stars appear to be. Its name Is due land ; for cod, on the banks of Newfound- 
to the supposition that It was a trans- land. Nova Scotia, and Labrador, as also on 
parent solid. In whlcb the heavenly bodies tbe coasts of Holland ; and for whales, In 

were fixed. In the Ptolemaic astro- those seas which wash the sliores of Green- 

noiny, yie firmament Is the eighth hea- land, and also In various parts within the 

ven or sphere, with respect to the seven tropics. Aneboviea are fished for on the 

spheres of the planets which It surrounds, coast of Provence, in the months of May, 

It was supposed to have two motions— a June, and July, at which season shoals of 
diurnal, given to It by the primum mobile, this fish regularly come Into the Medlter- ' 
from east to west about the polos of the ranean through the Straits of Gibraltar, i 
ecliptic; and another opposite motion from Theyarelikewlsefoundlnplentylntherlver 
west to east. There Is a revolution In this of Genoa, on tbe coast of Sicily, and on that I 
‘ direction, whlcb, according to Tycho Brahe, of the Island of Gorgona, opposite to Leg- ' 
is completed In 2S,412 years : according to horn ; those obtained at the latter place are I 
Ptolemy, ln86,(K)0: and according to Coper- reckoned the best. Anchovies are seldom 
nicus. In 26,800 ; to which time the fixed fished for but in the night-time ; for If a fire 
stars would return to the same points to Is kindled on the poops of tbe vessels, the 
which they were at the beginning. This anchovies come In greater numbers Into 
period Is commonly called the Platonic, or the nets. About 120,000 lbs. weight of them 
sreat year. are annually consumed in Great Britain. — ■ 
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The Cod flmhery l8 most Important. It Is Zealand and Japan : the ordinary duration 
carried on at the hanks of Newfoundland of the voyage of a ship from England, em- 
aud the neighbouring coasts. The cod are ployed In this department of the fishery, jb 
usually taken by line, n^ts being but rarely about three years. 2nd, that«of the common 
employed ; and as they bite with great vo- black whale of the southern seas, met with 
raclty, almost anything serves for bait. The principally on the coast of Brazil. And, 8rd, 
number of vessels engaged In the North that of the aeo-el^/iont, or southern walrus, 
American codfish/ry, Including the British, met with In the seas near California and the 
American, French, Dutch, and Spanish, Is islands of Desolation, South Georgia, Ac. 
calculated to amoun t to 6,000 or 7,000, which Vast numbers of these animals are annually 

take about 40 . 000,000 fish annually. The captured, and they furnish an abundance of 

/Temnfirylsftery was at first engrossed almost oil It appears that, while our northern 

entirely by the Dutch ; hut in 1749, parlla- whale fishery has long been declining, the 
ment, to encimrage it, granted a tonnage American southern whale fishery has risen 
bounty on vessels employed in It. This had Into great Importance. It Is, however, 
not, however, the desired effect, and was very generally believed that In the south, 
withdrawn. The most impoi tant seats of as well as Iti the north, there Is a very per- 
the fishery are on the coast of Scotland So ceptlblo decrease In the supply of fish, and 
long ago as 1834, n.ooo boats and 82,000 that the whale fisheries have consecjuently 

persons were cm plowed in It. Hei rings are passed their zenith Besides the before- 

remarkable for their immense nunibeis; mentioned fisheries, there are several 
they move In shoals, sometimes occupy- others, both on the coasts of Great Britain 
ing many miles in extent, and several fa- and In the North Seas, which, although not 
thorns In depth Their presence is easily much the subject of merchandise, employ 

I discovered, during the day, by the great great numbers of persons; as, the oyster 
numbers of birds which accompany them, fishing at Colchester, Feversham, the Isle 

I and by the unctuous matter with which the of Wight, In the Swales of the Medway, 
water Is covered ; and In the night, by the Ac ; and the lobster fishing in the British 
brilliant phosphoric light which they emit. Channel, the Firth of Forth, on the coast 

I They are taken generally by night In nets, of Northumberland, the coast of Norway, 

I which are sometimes of enormous extent, Ac, Ac. 

and are dragged hr a capstan Herrings FTSH'ING (flsrhnn, to fish; Ger.), the 
are very plentiful about the Gicades InJune art of catching fish, whether by means of 
and July ; in the German Ocean In Septein- nets, or of spears, lines, rods, and hooks, 
her and Octol)er ; and in the English Chan- Bj several statutes it Is provided, that no 
nel In October, November, and December, pcirson shall fish In any pond or moat with- 

Mackerel are found In laige shoals In . out the ownc'r’s consent, on pain of three 

the ocean, hut especially on the French and months’ Imprisonment ; and If anyone take 
Rngllsh coasts. They enter the English fish in a river without a licence obtained 
Channel in April ; and procetding as the from the proprietor, he shall forfeit lOs. to I 
'summer advances, about June they are on the poor, and triple damages to theparty 
the coasts of Coin wall, Sussex, Normandy, aggrieved 

lj Plcardj, Ac, where the flsher> Is most con- PISIT'ING FIIOG, or AxQiiKR, the ' 

I I siderahle They are taken either with a ptscatorius ot ictlijologlsfs, called also the 
Hue or nets, the latter being preferable; toad-fish and sea devil It Is the most lil- 
and moat usually In the night-time. They shaped of fishes, resembling the tadpole of 

I are eaten fresh, and are also pickled in the frog. The head is larger, circumferen- 

salt or brine. The SaJincm fishery in tlally, tlian the whole body ; the mouth Is 

these countries has greatly dinnnlshed of nearly as wide as the head, aid the lower 
late. It Is carried on chiefly in the rivers, jaw Is much longer than the upper, and 
and sea-coasts adjoining to the rlv«*rmouths bearded all round the edge, both jaws being 
Those rivers most distinguished for salmon , armed with numerous teeth ; while it lies 

I In Scotland, are the Tweed, the' Clvdc , tlie ' hid In mnd, which it stirs up to render 
Tay, the Doe, the Don, the Sju v , the Ness, the water turbid. Upon tho snout and head 
the Bewly, Ac., In most of wliuh It is verj are two or three flexible spines covered 
common, about the height of summer, espe- 1 with skin, one of which has a fleshy tag at 
dally If the weather happen to be very hot, tho end. It Is said that this acts as a bait 
to catch four or five score of salmon at a and brings small flsli within reach of the 
draught. The chief rivers In England for unwieldy Lophlus. The common angler is 
salmon are the Tyne, the Trent, the Severn, from three to six feet long, 
and the Thames. The fishing usually begins FIS'SILB {fissxlis ; Lot), an epithet often 
about January; and ceases in Scotland used In Mineralogy, Ac., for that which 
about the 16th of August, because, as It Is may be cleft or divided In the direction of 
then supposed, the fish come up to spawn, the grain, natural joints, or laminae. 

— The principal Sturgeon fishery Is In the FIS'SIPBD cldft ; and pes, a foot ; 

mouth of the Volga, on the Caspian Sea, Aat.), In Zoology, an epithet for an animal 
where the Russians employ a great number whose toes are separate or not connected 
of hands. The Northern Whale fishery, by a membrane. 

on the coast of Greenland, begins In May, FIS'BURB(;l«mra; £at.),anarrowchaKm 

and continues till the end of July, The made by the parting of any substance. 

Southern Whale fishery consists of three | In Surgery, a crack or silt In a bone, either 
distinct branches: Ist, that of the eperma- transversely or lon^tudlneJly. 

whale, which Is found in all tropical cll- FISTULA (a pipe : Lot.), In Surgery, 
mates, but esiiecially on the coasts of New a long sinuous ulcer, communicating with a 
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larger cavity, aiid haring n fimall exter- 1 FLAQ'-SHIP, a ahip which has on board 

nal opening. Fistula Laoheymalis, a} an officer, who has a right to carry a flag, 

disease which attacks the great caruncle in distinction from the other vessels under 


in the Inner #;orner of the eye ; a dis- 
order accompanied with a flowing of tears. 
Fistula, an ancient musical instru- 
ment resembling our common flute or fla- 
geolet. 

FiemJLAB (same deriv.), among bota- 
nists, an epithet applied to leaves and 
flowers that are tubular, or resemble a 
hollow pipe. 

PISTC'LIFORM ijlstula, a pipe; and 
forma, a form ; Lot.), in Mineralogy, an 
epithet for such substances as are in round 
hollow columns. 

FIT (a corruption of fight, because every 
flt of sickness is a struggle for life), a sud- 
den and violent attack of disorder, in which 
the body Is often convulsed, and sometimes 
senseless : as, a yit of apoplexy or epilepsy, 
&C. We also apply the word to the flrst 
attack or the return of certain diseases ; as, 

a fit of the gout, &c. Fit, or Fyttb, an 

old word for a division of a lyric poem or 
ballad. 

FITCH 'ET iflsmu : Fr.), an animal of the 
weasel kind : the polecat. 

FIXED AIR, the name formerly given 
by chemists to the air which was liberated 
from certain compounds of lime, magnesia, 
and alkalis : it is now commonly called an- \ 
hof^AC acid gas, which see. 

FIXED OILS, in Olwmlstry, such oils a« 
tear a high temperature before they gi\e 
off vapour, in distinction from volatile or 
essential oils. 

FIXED STARS, in Astronomy, the stars 
I that are exterior to our solar system. The 
groat majority of such stars retain the same 
' apparent position and distance with respect 
to each other ; and are thus distinguished 
from planets and comets, which are moving 
bodies. 

I FLAG, a general name for colours, stan- 
dards, banners, ensigns, «Scc. To strike or 

I lower the flag is to pull it down in token 

of respect or submission. To strike the 

hag, in an ei|pagoment, is the sign of sur- 
rendering. To hang out the white flag is 

to ask quarter ; In some cases, it denotes 
that the vessel has no hostile intention, 
but comes to trade, &c. The red flag is a 

sign of defiance and battle. To hang the 

I flag half-mast high is a token or signal of 

mourning. The rfilef naval flags are : the 

royal standard ; the admiralty flag, an an- 
chor on a red ground; and the union or 
I jack, iu^ which are blended together the 
I crosses of St. Gteorge, St. Andrew, and 
I St. Patrick ; it Is carried by the admiral of 
the fleet. Flaq, a name applied to sev- 

eral plants with bladed leaves. There is 
the common flag, or water iris, that grows 
in rivers, and bears a yellow flower, the 
Iris pseiidacorus of botanlsta The corw- 
flag fs a species of gladiolus. The sweets 
fiag, A.eorus calamus, a plant that has an 
aromatic odour with an acid taste, and is 
used as a stimulant and tonic. 

FLAO'-OFFIOERS, those who command 
the several squadrons of a fleet ; as, admi- 
rals, vleft«dmlraU, and rear-admirals. [See 
AukxxalJ 


his command. 

FLA'GELLANTS iflagellans, scourging: 
Lat), in Church History, a fanatical sect In 
the 13th century, who maintained that re- 
mission of sins was not to be obtained 
without flagellation. Accordingly, they 
walked in procession, preceded by priests 
carrying the cross, and publicly lashed 
themselves till the blood ran down their 
naked Imdios. They were joined by nobles, 
ecclesiastics, nuns, and children, and their 
pilgrimages extended throughout all the 
provinces of southern Germany, and even 
farther. They were dressed in sombre 
garments, with red crosses on the bre:ist, 
back, and cap, and they earned triple 
scourges, tied In three or four knots, in 
which points of iron were fixed. Even by 
night and in the severest winter they trar 
versed the cities in thousands with burning 
torches and banners, chanting penitential 
hymns. 

FLAME {fiamma: Lat.), a gaseous or 
vaporous body in a state of Intense ignltloti. 
When the vapour or gas is intimately mixed 
with a supporter of combustion, such as 
oxygen, the Ignition is so sudden and so 
general, on the application of heat, as to be 
what is termed an explosion. Unless the 
supporter is thrown into the interior of the 
flame, as with the blow-pipe, the combustion 
Is on the exterior of the flame only ; and tl»e , 
flame is more elongated, and the ignition and 
light less intense, in proportion as the in- ' 
flammable gases come more slowly into con- 
tact with the requisite quantity of supporter. 
Every one must have remarked that the 
flame of a lamp immediately contracts, and 
the light becomes more brilliant, the in- 
stant a glass chimney, which Increases the 
current of air, and therefore the supply 
to the flame, is placed over the burner. A 
flame is gas or vapour at a white heat ; 
anything, therefore, that lowers its tempe- 
rature, destroys the flame. If a wire gauze 
is placed over a flame, the latter cannot pass 
through the meshes ; for the vapour or gas. 

In passing them, is so cooled down as to 
be no longer flame. This is the principle 
on which Davy’s safety-lamp for miners 
is covered with wire gauze. No tem- 
perature Jess than that of flame will ex- 
plode mixed gases In the mine ; and that 
temperature is lost in passing from the 
interior of the lamp through the gauze. 

FLA'MEN (Lat,), In Roman Antiquity, 
the name of an order of priests, said to 
have been instituted by Romulus or Numa. 
Originally there were three priests so 
called : the Flamen Dialis, consecrated to 
Jupiter ; Flamen Martialis, sacred to Mars : 
and Flamen Quirinalts, who superintended 
the rites of Quirinus or Romulus. But the 
number was afterwards Increased with the 
introduction of new gods and the worship 
paid to deceased emperora 

FLAMIN'GO (Jlamma, a flame : Lot,), the 
popular name of a genus of long-legged, 
web-footed birds (Phcmicopterus), with 
scarlet plumage, of which one sp^es, P 
ruber, haunts the shores of the Medlterrfr 
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neau. Two other Bpecles are natives of a squadron of ships, either of war or com- 

South America. They feed on worms, shell- inercc. Plebt (fleoh, a place where the 

I ilsh, &c. tide comes up . Sax.) was also the name of 

I PLANK (/Itmc : JPV), the side of an army, a prison In London, whoip debtors were 
or a battalion euoami)e(i on the right or confined, and to which persons were corn- 

left In Fortification, that part of a bas- mltted by the courts of Chancery and Oom- 

tion which reaches from the curtain to the inon Pleas. It was situated in Parrlnprdon 
face ; or any part of a work that defends Street, and derived its name from a stream 
another work along the outside of its pa- which formerly ran near the building, and 
rapet. was called the Fleet In time It became 

I PLAT, in Music, a character which lowers little more th in a sewer, and, being offen- 
a note one semitone. slve, was covered over 

PLATTING, In gliding, the giving a light FLESH (fleinch: Oer.), in Anatomy, the 
touch to the work in the places not bur- muscular part of an animal body, in which 
nished ; It Is done with a pencil dipped in the blood-vessels are so small as to retain 
size. In wliich a little vermilion is sometimes only blood enough to gne them a red 

mixed. (olour Flesh, In Botany, the pulpy 

FLAT'ULENCK (flatu-i, a blast of air : substance of an > fruit or root 
/yfflt), In Medicine, air generated In a ak FLEUR-DE-LTS, In Heraldry, a charge 
stomach and intestines by Impel feet diges- supposed toiepresent an iris; or, as some 
tlon, occasioning distension, uneasiness, have supposed, the head of a javelin. It 
and frequent eructations. was borne from an early period In the arms 

FLAX (flex : Bax.), the fibre obtained of France 
from the stalks of the KIjEX'OR (Jlutn, I l)Ciid ■ Tat), In Ana- 

an annual plant with a blue flower, w hicli is toniy, a u.une applied to sei i ral mus( les, 
extensively cultivated throughout Europe wlio-c olfice It is to bend the parts to wlilch 
.and in other parts of the world. The most thij belong : thej are opposed to the exten- 
suitable soil is a light dr\ loam, with a mo- »oi s, whn li open or stictdi these parts, 
deratcly tenacious subsoil. The plants are FLEX'URE (/feaifoa, a bending. IM.), in 
imllod by hand, and are then placed In w.iter Geometry, the bending or curving of a line 
1 until a certain amount of putrefaction has or figure The pouit 0 / contrary fieaonre Is 
t iisued. This is c tiled rett/vff The fibre Is that point in a (urve at which the cun a 
tlien easily separated from the soft non- tuie passes from convex to concave, omce 
tllirous portion of the straw by the process ver<iti , 

(ailed ecutchtaq, which is done by nia- FLINT (fi'nT ), a semi-poll u( id stone, con 
chinery. After scutching tlie fibre IS ArtcWcri, slsting of ntailv pure slJcx It Is a sub 
that Is, it IS repeatedly drawn through sets spodos of <iuiit/, of different shades of 
of Iron teeth, by which the broken pieces colour. Flints occur almost always In 
are combed out, and the fibres are arranged nodules or tulx-rcularcorurotlons of various 
pnrnllcl-wlse. It Is then ready for the and i t‘ry irre gular forms. They are formed 
spinner. The aggregate value of goods In regular lajt rs in chalk strata Uowthey 
annually manufactured from flax in the came to lie so deposited Is a question geolo 
I United Kingdom Is upwards of 16 millions gists have not jet sohnd Tlicy break 
sterling ; and nearlj a million persons are with an even, glossj huifiie.are mode- 
employed In the raaiiufac ture, rat( ly traiiBparint, M r^ Inid, and capable 

PLEA (iSoaxhan Insect of the genus PwZca;, of a fine polish ; readily strike fire wflli 
a member of the order Aphanijitera. The 8UeI;aiid burn to whittuesa They are 
species undergo complete metaniorphogis, emplividln tbo manufacture of glass and 
that is, they are grubs and pupas before they pottery ware 

are perfect Insects. The muscular power FLINT GLARR, or CiiystaH It derives 
'of the flea is truly wonderfuL It has Its name from flint, because that substance 
I been known to draw 70 or 80 times its own was formerly employed In its manufacture. 

weight ; it resists tbe ordinary pressure It Is Important to the maker of optical In 
I of the fingers In our endeavours to crush struments, as It possesses the property of 
It, and leaps two hundred times its own causing a greater dispersion of the rays of 
length. Honee it Is called by the Arabians light, passing through a i>i ism or lens 
‘ the father of leapers.’ Supposing the same formed of It, than aiij other xitreous sub- 
relative force to be Imparted to tbe body of stance— which Is due to the le.id it contains, 
a man six feet high, he would be enabled to Hence its use In the manufacture of achro- 
leap three times the height of St. Paul’s ! matlc lenses. [See AchbomatibIl.] But 
Latreille tells us of a flea which dragged a then there is great difficulty in obtaining 
sliver cannon 24 times its own weight, huge pieces of flint-glass quite free from 
mounted on wheels ; and was not alarmed streaks. 

when this was charged with gunpowder and FLOAT (flott, a float ; Ger.), a raft, or num- 

flred. her of pieces of timber fastened together 

FLEAM (flamme : Fr.), an instrument for and floated down a river with the tide, 
lileeding cattle : It is a small blade, which Is PLOAT'ING (same de7%v.), the Aet of. 
projected from a sheath by a spring. Persons have sometimes been saved from 

FLEECE (Jims : Oer,), a flock of wool, or drowning by remembering thac the human 
what comes from a sheep at one shearing, body is specifically lighter than watei, and 

Ordeh of thb Goldbh Flbbob, an will float on it, particularly If the lungs are 

order of knighthood Instituted by Philip well inflated and It is kept quiet. But it 
ill., duke of Bturgondy, in 1480. must lie along the water on the back, or th« 

FLEET (flota, a company of ships : Sax.), mouth will not be above the surface. — 
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Floating Batthrt, a vessel used as a bat- 
tery to cover troops landing on an enemy’s 

eoast. Floating Bbkakwatbb, a marine 

contrivance, (Mjnslstlng of a series of square 
frames of timber, connected by mooring 
obains or cables, and Intended to break the 
violence of the agitated waves : vessels may 
ride within these quadrangular basins, with 
more safety; and they produce smooth water 

In bathing-places, on a rough coast. 

Floating Bbidgk, In War, a kind of double 
bridge, the upper part of which projects 
beyond the lower. It Is capable of being 
moved forward by pulleys, and Is used for 
carrying troops over narrow moats In at- 
tacking the outworks of a fort. Floating 
bridges. In the form of ferry-boats of a very 
large size have of late been constructed for 
the transit of passengers and goods across 
creeks, harbours, &c., by the application of 
steam-power. Floating Light, on ship- 

board, a hollow vessel of tinned Iron-plate, 
with a lantern. It Is used for the purpose of 
saving those who may have the misfortune 

to fall overboard In the night. Float- 

nOAttDB, those boards fixed to water-wheels 
or under-shot mills, serving to receive the 
liripulse of the stream, by which the wheel 
IS carried round. 

FLOETZ, or FLETZ (fliitz.A layer : Ger.), 
in Geology, a term formerly employed by 
Werner and other German geologists, to 
signify what are now known as secondary 
rooks. • 

FLOOD'-GATB (fltdh, a flood; Ger.), a 
sluice or gate that may be opened or sliut, 
for the admission or exclusion of the water. 

FLOOD'-MARK, the mark which the sea 
makes on the shore at the highest tide : 
high-water mark. 

PLO'RA (the goddess of flowers ; Lat), 
j the term used to designate the plants which 
are Indigenous In a country, as we say, the 
I Flora of Great Britain, meaning the wild 
plants of the country. 

FLOR'ID STYLE {floridus, flowery: 

I Lat.),ln Literary Composition, that which Is 
I much enriched with figures and flowers of 
rhetoric. T^anglnus uses the terms florid 
and affectea style Indifferently, and de- 
scribes them as quite contrary to the true 
sublime. 

FLOR'IN (JV., from Florence, In Italy, 
where Iffwas first coined), a coin of different 
values ; the sliver florin of Austria is worth 
about 28. Id. The two shilling piece of the 
United Kingdom Is called a florin. 

FLOS (a flower: Lot.), In Botany, the 
name of several species of plants. Also a 
general name for the flower. 

FLOS'OULB Cfiosculus, a little flower: 
Lot.), In Botany, a floret of a compound 
' flower. 

FLOS'OULOUS (same deriv.). In Botany, 
an appellation sometimes given to com- 
pound flowers, made up of a number of 
florets enclosed In the same common cup. 

FLOSS SILK, the name given to the 
portions of ravelled silk broken oflf in the 
filature of the cocoons. It Is carded like 
cotton or wool, and spun into a soft coarse 
yarn or thread, for making shawls, socks, | 
and other articles where an Inferior kind of , 
silk may be used. I 
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FLOT'SAM, In Law, a term for goods 
lost by shipwreck, but which are floating 
on the sea. There are two other uncouth 
terms made use of to describe wrecked 
goods, viz. jetsam and ligcm : the former 
is used when the goods are sunk ; and the 
latter also when they are sunk, hut are 
tied to a cork or buoy, that they may be 
found again. 

FLOUR'ISH Ifloreaco, I flourish: Lot.— 
used metaphorically). In Music, a prelude or 
preparatory air, which does not follow any 
settled rule. Also the notes which a singer 
or instrumental performer occasionally In- 
troduces. In Military language, the 

sounding of trumpets, on receiving an offi- 
cer or other person of distinction. 

FLOW'ER ifleur: Fr.), that part of a 
plant which contains the organs of fructifi- 
cation. The parts are arranged In whorls. 
In a complete flower the outer one consists 
of the calyx formed of one or more leaves, 
termed sepals ; the next Is the corolla com- 
posed of one or more petals ; the third 
whorl Is formed by the stamens, and the 
Innermost of the pistils. Sometimes there 
Is only one whorl of floral leaves, and then 
the flower is said to be monochlamydeous , 
If neither whorl Is present It Is termed 
achlamydeotie. If both calyx and corolla 
are present, but so blended together that 
they are not easily distinguished, the floral 
envelope Is termed a perianth. 

FLOW'ERS, In Chemistry, a terra for- 
merly applied to a variety of substances 
procured by sublimation ; as flowers of 
sulphur, &c. 

FLOW'ERS, ARTIFUOIAL, a consider- 
able article of manufacture, particularly In 
France. The savages of South America 
manufacture, with feathers derived from 
the brilliant plumage of their birds, flowers 
which closely resemble the products of ve- 
getation. 

FLU'ATES, in Chemistry, salts which are 
more correctly termed Flvoridee, and con- 
sist of fluorine combined with a metal, &c. 

FLU'ID i/luo, I flow; Lot.), From the 
facility with which the particles of fluids 
move among each other, the pressure ex- 
erted by a given particle, which depends on 
the specific gravity of the fluid and the 
height of the column above, Is equal In 
every direction. The pressure of a fluid on 
any surface is equal to the surface multiplied 
by the depth of Its centre of gravity below 
the surface of the fluid. Fluids are divided 
Into elastic and non-elastic : these are, how 
ever, relative terms, all fluids being more 
or less elastic. That which Is termed an 
elastic fluid, is In the form of an air or va- 
pour : it Is perrrianmUy elastic. If It retains 
Its aeriform nature at the ordinary temper- 
ature of the atmosphere ; but wm-permcm- 
ently elastic. If, like steam, it becomes a 
liquid In the same circumstances. The 
elasticity of non-elastic fluids Is so trifling 
that for a long time It was not certain that 
they had any. Whether a given body shall 
be a solid, liquid, or gas, depends on heat, 
or heat and pressure. 

I FLUKE, the common name of a species 
, of Dlstoraa (a genus of Intestinal wonusi), 
I which infests the liver of sheep, and pro 
U 
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duceM tlM dlBesM called rot Other species cuatlon of some bnmonrs of the body. | 

are found in the alimentary canal, or other Flux and Revlitx, the regular and period!- 
Internal parts of other mammals, and of cal motion of the sea, which happens twice 
birds and fishes. These animals, some of In 24 hours 48 minutes. By the fiux or ad- 
whlch are very small, have soft bodies with vanclng motion of the tide, the water rises; 
two suckers by which they adhere. One of by the reflux, orebbing of the tide. It sinks, 
the suckers surrounds the month. All are PLUX'IONS Uhtorlo, a flowing : Lot.), a 
dostituteof eyes and other organs of special method of algrebralc calculation invented i 
sense. by Sir Isaac Kewton. In this branch of ' 

PLUORno A'OID. [See Hydrofluobio mathematics, magnitodes of every kind 
ACID.] are supposed to be generated by motion. 

FLU'ORINB, in Chemistry, an element The method Is the same as that of limits 
presumed to be gaseous, which, when com- complicated with the Idea of motion. By 
blued with hydrogen In the proportion of a comparison derived from mechanics. It 
nineteen parts to one of the latter, forma represents the method of prime and ulti- 
hydrofluorlc acid. It has never been mate ratios. This method has been aban- 
obtalned Isolated, in consequence of its doned by mathematicians for Leibnitz's in- 
energetlc action on the metals, and espe- ventlon, the DiFFEnBsrriAL Oaloui-us, 
dally sllloium, a component of glass. because It was found weak in resources and 

FLU'OR SPAR, In Mineralogy, the fluate embarrassing In operation, 
of lime ; a mineral which abounds In nature, PLY, the popular name of many species 
and consists of calcium In combination of winged Insects chiefly belonging to the 
with fluorine. Though sometimes massive, vast order Diptbba. The common blue- 
It Is almost always regularly crystallized, bottle fly, Musca vomltona, and the com- 
The variously coloured specimens called mon house fly, Jlfuscadomeaticfr, are amongst 

Derbyfihirs spar are, by means of the turn* the beet known species. Fnv, In Me- 

Ing-lathe, formed Into vases and other or- chanlcs, a heavy wheel or other body, 
naments. Intended to regulate the velocity of a 

FLUOSILIO'ATB, In Chemistry, a com- machine, or to accumulate power. Its 
pound containing fluoslllcic add. efllclency as a regulator arises from the 

FLUOSILIC'IO ACID, In Chemistry, an comparatively large number of its particles, 
acid consisting of fluorine and silicon. which require a vast Increase or diminution 
PLUSH, In Carpentry, a terra signifying of motion, in order that the velocity of the 
that two bodies joined together make an whole mass may be sensibly changed. It 
even surface. absorbs motion when there Is too much, 

FLUTE {fiate: Fr.), the comnum, or Eng- and gives It out when there la too little. 
lish, a musical wind Instrument, consisting in this way It Is used as a regulator of the 
of a tube of wood about eighteen Inches In steam-engine. It serves as a means of ac- 
length, furnished with holes at the side, cumulating force; and suddenly giving 
for the purpose of varying Its sounds, by out the force which It received gradually, 
stopping and opening them with the fln- It enables a power, In coining, &c., to pro- 
gers. The German flute, unlike that just duce a far greater effect than would be 
mentioned, Is blown by a hole at the side: possible without such a contrivance Its 
besides the other holes at the side, Intended shape Is of little consequence, only so far 
to be stopped by the Angers, It has brass or as that the less It Is resisted by the air tho 
silver keys, to produce the various flats and better; but tho farther the mass from tho 
sharps, Ac. centre of motion, tliat is, the greater the 

FLUTES or PLU'TINGS (same deriv.), In circle It describes, tho more effective It Is. 
Architecture, perpendicular channels cut A fly Is generally In thoshapetf awheel.or 
along the shaft of a column or pilaster, of a rod with a heavy baU of metal at each 
They are scarcely ever used In the Tuscan extremity. — Fly, among mariners, that 
order : their section is circular, segmental, part of a compass on which the thirty-two 
or elliptical. The Doric column has twenty points are described, 
round Its shaft : columns of the other or- FLY'-BLOW, the deposit of eggs Tby flies, 
ders, twenty-four. The flutlngs of columns which afterwards become larvae or mag- 
are sometimes cabled — that Is, have their gots, and ultimately flies, 
lower parts partly filled up with cylindrical PLY'-CATCHER, the common name for 
plece^ like a cable. passerine birds belonging to the genus 

FLIJX ( fiuxns, a flowing ; Lot,), In Che- Mv^cicapa. They eagerly devour Insects 
mlstry, a general term to denote any sub- on the wing. Two species are summer 
stance or mixture added to assist In the visitors to England, where they breed, 
fusion of minerals. The fluxes made use FLY-OR'CHIS, In Botany, the Orchis 
of In experiments consist usually of alkalis, musafera: a plant, so called fron the re- 
whlch render earthy mixtures fusible, by semblance It bears In figure to a fly. 
converting them Into glass. When tartar PLY'-TRAP, the Dumoea Muacipula, or 
Is deflagrated with half Its weight of nitre, Venus’s Fly-trap, a North American plant 
a mixture of charcoal and carbonate of allied to the Sundew. The leaves are dl- 
potash remains, which Is called black flux, vlded into two parts, and each carries three 
When an equal weight of nitre Is used, the minute bristles, which are so extremely 
entire charcoal Is burned off, and whitejlux Irritable, that If a fly touches them, the two 
remains Limestone, fluor spar, borax, and parts of the leaf collapse, and at the same 
several earthy or metallic oxides, are em- time take the fly a prisoner. After a while 

ployed as fluxes in metallurgy. Flox, in tney spontaneously open. 

Medicine, an extraordinary Issue, or eva- FLY'BRS (Jliegen, to fly : Ger.\, in Arohl- 
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tecture, stairs that do not wind, but are 
made of an oblong square figure, and go 
straight forward, the second standing be- 
hind the first, and so ou. 

FLT'ING (fliegen, to fly : (Ter.), the pro- 
gresslv'e motion of a bird, or other winged 
animal, in theair The parts of birds chiefly 
concerned in flying are the wings, by which 
they are sustained or wafted along. Flying 
Is effected in the following manner:— the 
bird first bends his legs, and springs with 
a violent leap from the ground ; then opens 
and expands the Joints of his wings, so as 
to make a right line perpendicular to the 
sides of his body : thus the wings, with all 
their feathers, constitute one continued 
lamina. Being now raised a little above 
the earth, and vibrating the wings with 
great force and velocity against the sub- 
jacent air, that fluid resists, both from Its 
natural Inactivity and elasticity, and thus 
thewhole bodyof the bird is moved forward. 
Birds never fly upwards In a perpendicular 
line, but always in a parabola. In a direct 
ascent, the natural and artlflclal tendency 
would oppose and, to a great extent, de- 
stroy each other, so that the progress would 
be very slow. In a direct descent they 
would aid one another, so that the fall 
would be too precipitate. 

PLY'INQ BUTTRESS, in pointed Archi- 
tecture, a buttress connected with the main 
building by an arch, which abuts against 
the springing of another arch In the in- 
terior— generally the vaulting of the nave. 
If these buttresses were built solid, their 
apiteaiauce would be heavy, and they would 
Interrupt the vista along the sides of the 
church, &C, Their stability depends on the 
resistance derived from the weight of the 
vertical buttress, whence they spring. 

PLY'ING PISHES These belong to the 
genera Exocestus and Cypaelurus of natu- 
ralists. They are allied to the garflsh and 
saury pike of our coasts, and are remarkable 
for the extraordinary length of the pectoral 
fins. Voyagers In warm seas have often 
described their habit of rising into the air, 
in large bandsBllke a flight of larks or sand- 
pipers, and sinking again Into the sea, after 
a rapid course of several hundred feet. The 
cause of this movement Is supposed to be 
an attempt to escape from other fishes. 
Before finally subsiding into the water, 
they frequently undulate, and even touch 
the crests of waves, as If to wet their dry 
0ns. It has been denied that they move 
their flus during their flight, but the evi- 
dence of ^everal good observers proves 
that they do. They have also been seen to 
change the direct line of their flight for one 
nearly at right angles, and this a shoal of 
them will do simultaneously. 

PLY'ING PIN'ION, that part of a clock, 
to which Is attached a fly or fan, which 
gathers air, and checks the rapidity of the 
clock’s motion, when the weight descends. 
In the striking part. 

PO'OAL DISTANCE (.focus, a fire-place : 
Lot), in Optics the distance between the 
centre of a lens, or mirror, and the foctu or 
point at which the rays are collected. 

FOOIM'BTER (focus : LaL ; and meiron, a 
measure : Gr.), an Instrument contrived for 
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the purpose of enabling the photographer 
to ascertain the focus of the photogenic 
rays. The principle of the instrument is the 
placing before the camera at the same mo- 
ment a circular arrangement of cards 
formed into segments, each segment being 
at a different distance from the lens. A 
photographic picture of all these Is simul- 
taneously produced. The picture of some 
one among them will always bo found to be 
more distinct than those of the others, and 
It follows that the plate or paper is m the 
photogenic focus corresponding to that one. 

FO'ODS (a flre-place : Lat.), In Optics, the 
point of convergence at which all the rays 
of light meet after passing through a con- 
vex lens. It should be observed, however, 
that the focus is not, strictly speaking, a 
point, but a small circle, which bears the 
same relation to the apparent diameter of 
the lens, that the Image of any other 
object, formed In the focus of the lens or 
mirror, bears to the object itself. Only 

a point can give the image of a point 

Focus, In Geometry and conic sections. 
The focus of a parabola is a point in the 
axis having this property, that a radius 
drawn from it to any point in the curve 
makes the same angle with the tangent, at 
that point, that the tangent makes with the 
axis. Hence, if parallel rays of light fall 
on the parabola, they are reflected to the 
focus ; or rays emitted from the focus will 
be reflected in a direction parallel to the 
axis. The foci of an ellipse are situated in 
the major axis, at equal distances from the 
centre ; and the sum of two straight lines 
drawn from them to any point In the curve, 
is, with the same ellipse, always the same 
quantity. Also these two lines make equal 
angles with the tangent at that point. 
Hence rajs of light, &,c., emitted from one 
focus, are reflected to the other. The foci 
of an hyperbola are also In the major axis, 
at equal distances from the centre ; but the 
difference between two straight lines drawn 
from them to any point In the curve. Is, 
with the same h> perbola, always the same 
quantity ; and these two lines make equal 
angles with the tangent at that j;>oInt, but 
at opposite sides of the curve. Hence a 
ray of light emitted from one focus will 
be reflected Into the direction of a ray 
coming from the other ; or rays passing 
towards one focus will be reflected to the 
other. 

FOD'DEB (futter: Cfsr.}, In Husbandry, 
any kind of food for cattle. Green fodder 
consists of grass, tares, &c. ; dry fodder, of 
oats, barley, and beans. 

FCBTUS (the young of any creature : LaL\ 
In Physiology, the child In the womb of Its 
mother, after the fifth month of pregnancy. 
Before that time It is termed an embryo. 

FOG (a storm : Dan.), in Meteorology, a 
dense vapour near the surface of land or 
water. Fogs generally arise from the noo- 
tumal cooling of the atmosphere, which 
becomes incapable of retaining In solution 
the same quantity of water it held when at 
a higher temperature. A part, therefore, is 
precipitated as a cloud, which, if near the 
earth. Is termed a fog. The heat of the day 
causes the air to redlssolve the precipitated 



▼ftponr, which enables the air to again be- 
come clear. The dense and gloomy fog so 
common in London is often due to a dif- 
ferent cause. The wind carries the smoko 
of the city in a long train extending twenty 
or thirty miles ; as may be seen in a clear 
day by any person on an eminence five or 
six miles from the city, and looking across 
in the direction of the wind. If the wind 
changes QUddonty, this great body of smoke 
will be brought back in an accumulated 
mass, and, as this repasses the city, will be 
augmented by the smoke from every Are. 
Fogs have been observed which contained 
no moisture, and c.ould be accounted for 
only by supposing them to be the vapours 
and ashes ejected by volcanoes, and diffused 
in the atmosphere by the wind. 

POQ'-BANK, an appearance at sea in hazy 
weather which frequently resembles laud 
at a distance, i)ut wiiich vanishes as it is 
approached. 

FOIL (feuille, literally a leaf : Fr.), among 
jewellers, a thin leaf of metal placed under 
precious stones to increase their lustre and 
Improve their colour. Hence anything of a 
different colour or quality, which serves to 
adorn or set off another thing to ad vantage, 

is termed a /oU. In Fencing, an elastic 

rod of steel, or sword without a point, used 
to fence with by way of exercise. It gene- 
rally has at the end a button or piece of 
cork covered with leather. 

FOLIA'OBOUS (foliaomis, leafy : Lat.), In 
Botany, having leaves, or being leaf-like. 
A follaceous spike is one that has leaves 

intermixed with flowers. In Mineralogy, 

having the form of a leaf or lamina ; as, a 
foliacemu spar. 

FO'LIAQE {feuUlage: Fr.), in Architec- 
ture, the representation of leaves, flowers, 
and branches. Intended to ornament and 
enrich capitals, friezes, pediments, &c. 

PO'LIATH (foliatus, having leaves : Lat), 
in Botany, furnished with leaves. 

FO'LIATED (same deriv.). In Mineralogy, 
consisting of thin plates ; iaineliar ; as, a 
foliated structure. 

FO'LIATING (same deriv.), a term used 
for covering the backs of looking-glasses 
with a thin coat of tin and quicksilver. 

FOLIATION ifulium, a leal: Lat), In 
Botany, the leaflng of plants. 

FO'LIO (a leaf ; ItaU), in account books, 
denotes a page, or rather both the right 
and left hand pages, these being marked 

with the same number. Folio, a book 

of the iwrgest size, the leaves of which are 
formed by once doubling a sheet of paper. 

PO'LIOLB (a dim. from folium, a leaf : 
Lot), In Botany, one of the single leaves, 
or leaflets, which together constitute a com- 
ponnd leal 

POTilOUS (foliosus, leafy : Lat), In Bo- 
tany, having leaves intermixed with the 

flowers. 

FO'LKLAND ^oVc, the people ; and land : 
SaaOt In Saxon Law, land held by the com- 
monalty at the will of the lord. 

FCFLKMOTB (folk, the people; and ge- 
mote, to assemble: 8aee.), a word used In 
England before the Norman conquest, to 
denote an annual assembly of the people, 
answering In some measure to a modem 


parliament. Some authors, however, (dlege 
that the folkraote was an Inferior court, or 
the common-council of a city or borough. 

FOL'LICLE {/oWiewigs, a small bag : Lat), 
in Botany, a scH'd-vessel, opening on on« 
side longitudinally, and containing several 
seeds. Examples may be seen in the fruit 
of larkspur and columbine. 

FOMENTATION (f omentum, a warm lo- 
tion : Lai.), the act of bathing any part of 
the body with hot water, or a decoction of 
herbs, &c., made hot, for the purpose of 
easing pain or dispersing tumours. 

FONT ifons, a fountain; Lat), a large 
basin or vessel. In which water Is contaljied 
' for baptizing Infants or other persons. It 
I is BO OAlled, probably, because baptism was 
usually performed among the primitive 
I Christians at springs or fountains. The 
I following Greek Inscription, which reads 
backwards and forwards equally well. Is 
I often found on the walls of baptisteries, 
and on fonts ^-Nii-ON anomhmata mh 
MONAN O'HN {nipson anomimata mi mouan 
opsin)—* Wash away trunsgrcssions, not the 
appearance alone.'-— Font or Fount, a 
complete assortment of printing types of 
one size, including a duo proportion of all 
the letters, points, figures, accents, &c. 

FOOD (fatter: Oer.), comprises all sub- 
stances capable of digestion and assimila- 
tion. But the proximate principles, or 
elements, on which the nutritive properties 
of these depend, acre very few. Those of 
vegetable substances are gluten and its 
modifications, starch, gunj, sugar, and 
lignin or woody fibre : those of auimal sub- 
stances, albumen, gelatine, and their mo- 
difications. Both animal and vegetable 
substances afford fats and olla Sometimes 
the nutritious parts of food are so com- 
bined with or protected by Indigestible 
matters as to resist the solvent powers of 
the stomach, unless prepared or modified. 
Indurated llgnlii will pass unchanged 
through the stomach and bowels : hence 
the kernels of the apple, pear, Ac., the seeds 
of the currant, gooseberry, Ac., peas, beans, 
Ac., wheat, barley, Ac., on acyount of their 
covering of lignin, will not be digestible 
I unless these coverings are broken down or 
removed. Much of the digestibility and 
nutritious power of the food of man is 
due to the chemical operations carried on 
in the kitchen. Meat is not only softened 
by heat, but new substances are generated 
In it; thus, osmazone, which gives such an 
agreeable odour and flavour, by roasting. 
The salt also, and the condiments em- 
ployed, have their own uses; tne former 
contributing an element to the gastric 
juice, and tbe latter stimulating the sto- 
mach. If the nutritive elements of food 
are few, its ultimate elements are still 
fewer, being little more than OArbon, by 
drogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. Among 
vegetable substances, albumen, including 
gluten, is the only one which contains 
much nitrogen ; all tbe others may actually 
be considered as compounds of charcoal 
and water. An animal cannot subsist loug 
on food containing no nitrogen, or on food 
exclusively of one kind, though habit will 
do much in accustoming the stomach to 
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particular kinds of food. Nothing Is fit for 
food which has not undergone organization 
by forming a part of an animal or a vege- 
table. Hence lood never can be made from 
Its ultimate elements. 

FOOL’S PARS'LBT, the JEthttaa Oyna- 
pium of botanists, an umbelliferous plant, 
found abundantly In waste ground, and 
resembling parsley sufficiently to deceive 
the Ignorant. It is poisonous, acting like 
hemlock. 

FOOT (fuss: Oer.) Animals are distin- 
guished, with resjiect to the number of 
their feet. Into bipeds, two-footed, as men 
and birds ; and quadrupeds, four-footed, as 
most land animals. The human foot consists 
of the tarsus, metatarsus, and phalanges 
or toes. The tarsus Is composed of seven 
bones In two rows, in the first of which Is 
the os calcis or heel bone. The metatarsus 
Is composed of five bones, one to each toe; 
whilst the toes are composed, like the 
phalanges of the fingers, of fourteen bones, 
the big toe having two, the rest three each. 
Man Is distinguished from his relatives In 
tlie zoological scale, amongst other things, 
by being able to plant his foot flat on the 
ground, whilst the foot of the quadrumana, 
when attempting to walk, rests on Its outer 

side. Foot, a measure of length, varying 

In dlfl!erent countries, hut In all divided 
Into twelve parts. A square foot la a square 
surface, each of whose four sides Is a foot 
In length. A cuinc ofl soltd foot Is a solid 
contained within six surfaces, each of 
which is a square foot. A square foot con- 
tains 144 square Inches, and a cubic foot 
1728 cuinc inches. 

FOOT'STALK, In Botany, the stalk by 
which a leaf Is connected with the branch ; 
a petiole. Loaves destitute of petioles are 
termed sessile. 

FOR' AGE (fourrags : Fr.), all kinds of pro- 
yender for cattle, especially for horses In 

time of war. A foraging party Is a body 

of men sent out to collect provisions, either 
foi the horses or for the troops. 

FORA'MEN (Lot.), In Anatomy, a small 
iponlng. TIT' foramen ovale Is the opening 
between the two auricles of the heart of 
the foetus, which before birth allows the 
blood to pass from one to the other without 
irairMT flirmicrVi < lnn.r'a T t wht'ti I 


Of special organs, and consist of a mass of 
featureless matter called sarcode. The shells 
are sometimes one-chambered, hut gene- 
rally they are divided Into several chambers, 
being Increased by additional chambers as 
the animal grows. The forms are very va- 
ried, globular, flask-shaped, dagger-shaped, 
nautilus-llke, &c. Some of the minute 
forms are Interesting objects for the micro- 
scope. Tt ey are all Inhabitants of the sea, 
and, whilst some are found on shore-sear 
weed, others have been brought up from 
a depth of 1800 fathoms. Their fossil re- 
mains abound In prodigious numbers in the 
tertiary beds. The mlllollte limestone of 
the Paris basin, which Is largely employed 
In building, Is composed entirely of forar 
mlnifera. [See Nummulith.] A consider- 
able portion of the chalk beds is formed of 
minute foramlulferous shells. 

FORCE (Fr.), In Mechanics, whatever 
produces, modifies, or destroys motion. The 
effect of a force depends on Its intensity, 
the point of the body at which It acts, and 
Its direction. It may be either unlfonn or 
variable. If uniform, as long as it continues 
to act on a body. It uniformly accelerates Its 
velocity. If variable, the effect is corre- 
spondingly modified. Sometimes there is a 
combination of forces, that Is, two or more 
forces act together on the same body ; and 
the resultant, that is, the resulting force, 
except when their directions are parallel, is 

in the direction of none of them. Pht- 

sioAL Forok, the force of material 

bodies MORAb Pobok, the power of 

acting on the reason in judging and deter- 
mining — PoEOB, In Law, signifies atiy 
unlawful violence offered to the person or 
to property. A forcible entry Is a violent 
and actual entry Into houses or lands; 
and a forcible detainer Is a violent with- 
holding the possession of lands, &c., so 
that the person who has a right of entry Is 

hindered therefrom Livinq Foroh, or 

vis mva, a term formerly used by Mathema- 
ticians to denote the action of a force when 
It Is modiflod In such a way as to bo propor- 
tional to the square of the velocity. 

CoNSBBVATiON OF FoEOB. It Is an axlom 
In physical science that force can neither 
be created nor destroyed. Since matter Is 

rt-nW Irrirtuim It-o 'Pr.T>r>z>a t-r. oHnnlf- 


the child is born , for, the blood being no , 
longer purified by passing through the ' 
lungs of the mother. It Is indispensable 
that It should now pass through the lungs 
of the Infant. Hence, If a child has ever 
lireathecl^ Its lungs will float lii water, from 
their alr-cclls having been rendered light 
by Inflation. In Botany, the foramen Is an 
opening through the Integuments of an 
ovule by wliich the fecundating Influence 
of the pollen roaches the nucleus. 

FORAMIN'IPERA (same denv.), animals 
belonging to a very low type of organiza- 
tion, inhabiting small shells, usually calca- 
reous, which are frequently of elegantform. 
They belong to the class of Rhlzopods, and 
have received their name from the shell 
Mng, In many Instances, pierced with mi- 
nute holes, through which the animal ex- 
tends parts of its body for the purpose of 
collecting food. The animals are destitute 


force Is destructible would be to admit that 
matter can cease to exist. When we see a 
case of the apparent disappearance or sus- 
pension of a force, It is simply the transfer- 
ence of Its exertion from one Into some 
other direction. Inertia Is a pure case of the 
conservation of force. It has a strict rela- 
tion to force In any way acting upon a body, 
and It enables abody to take up and conserve 
a given amount of force, until that force Is 
transferred to other bodies, or is changed 
into an equivalent of some other form. 

POR'CEPS (Lat),\n Surgery, an instru- 
ment for holding or gripping anything. 
Also, a pair of scissors for oottlng off or 
dividing the fleshy membranous parts of 
the body. 

FOR'OINQ (forcer, to force : ^.),ln Hor- 
ticulture, a method of obtaining fruits and 
flowers before their season, by theapplica- 
tl n of heat. The artificial rliienlng of 
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wtnes by means of heat, and their fining 
down, so as to render them fit tot imme- 
diate use, are also called forcing, 

PORE {Sax.), a sea term for near the 
stem ; ‘ fore and aft ’ means from stem to 
stern 

FO'RECASTLB, a short deck In the fore- 
part of the ship above the upper deck. It 
contains the berths of the common sailors, 

PO'RECLOSURB, in Law. [See Equity 
OF Rkdkmptioh.] 

PO'REMAST, the mast of a ship which 
is placed In the forepart or forecastle, and 
carries the foresail and foretopsail jards. 

Foremastr-mm, those who take in the 

topsails, furl the sails, &c. 

PORE-SHORT'ENING, in Painting, the 
art of correctly conveying to the mind the 
impression of the entire length of an object, 
when represented as viewed in an obll(iue 
or receding position. 

POR'EST {forttt: Oer.), a large tract of 
land covered with trees , differing from a 
toood chiefly in Its extent, and from a plan- 
taiion in its young trees growing of them- 
selves without being sown or planted. 

The forests in England arc of such great 
antiquity that, excepting the Jsew Forest 
In Hampshire, made by William the Con- 
queror, and Hampton Court, by Henry 
VIII., it Is said that there is no rec-ord 
or history which makes any certain men- 
tion of their origin ; though they are 
noticed by several writers, and in many of 
our laws and statutes. The four principal 
forests are the New Porest In Hampshire, i 
Sherwood Forest in Nottinghamshire, 
Dean Porest in Gloucestershire, and 
Windsor Porest in Berkshire. 

FO'RESTALLING {fore, a front; and 
stal, a station : Sax.), the act of bu>lng or 
bargaining for any provisions or merchan- 
dise, before they reach the market to m hich 
they are going, with an Intent to sell the . 
same again at higher prices. It was for-' 
mcrly punishable. 1 

PO'RESTAY, in a ship’s rigging, a roi>e 
reaching from the foremast head towards 1 
the bowsiirlt end, to support the mast. | 

FOR'PEITUllE {fonsfactura, an expul- 
sion or outlawry : Lot.), in Law, the loss of 
some right, privilege, estate, goods, lands, 
or employments, &c , for neglecting to do 
one’s duty, or for some crime commitud. 

PORFIC'ULA (a small pair of shears : 
Lot.), In Entomology, the Earwig, which see. 

FORGE (Fr.), a small furnace, in which 
smiths and other artlflcers in iron, steel, 
&C., heat their metals red hot, in order to 
soften and render them more malleable. 
The word forge is also used for a large 
furnace or ironworks. In which the ore 
taken from the mine Is melted down. [See 

lltOH.] 

POR'GERT {forgeur, a forger: Fr.), in 
T^w, the fraudulent making or altering any 
deed or writing, to the prejudice of another 
man’s right ; particularly the counterfeiting 
the signature of another with Intent to 
defraud. 

FORGBT'-ME-NOT, the MyosoHs palustris 
of botanists (nat. ord. Scrophulanaceat), a 
sm^ herbaceous plant, growing in damp| 
places, whose blue flowers are well known. 

It bears a similar name in German, Dutch, 
and Danish. 

PORLO'RN HOPE, in Military affairs, a 
detachment of men appoint^ to lead in an 
assault, to storm a counterscarp, enter a 
breach, or perform any other service at- 
tended with great and imminent peril. 

FORM {forma, an appearance ; Lot.), in 
Physiology, the essential and distinguish- 
ing modification of the matter of which 

any body is composed FOBU, in Law, 

the rules established and requisite to be 

observed In legral proceedings. Fojbm 

also denotes the external appearance or 
surface of a body, or the disposition of its 
parts, as to length, breadth, and thickness. 
— Form, in Printing, the pages or columns 
of tjpe, properly arranged, and enclosed 
apd locked in an iron frame called a chase, 
for the purpose of being put to press. 
There are two forms required for everj 
sheet, one for each side ; and each form 
consists of more or fewer pages, according 
to the size of the Twoks. 

POR'.MA PAU'PERIS (In the character of 
a pauper- a Law term. When a per- 

son has just cause of suit, but is so poor 
that he cannot defray the usual charges of 
suing at law or in equity, on making oath 
that he is not worth 61 . except his wearing 
apparel, and producing a certificate from 
some lawj er that he has good cause of huit, 
the judge will admit him to sue tn f/irvid 
pauperis: that is, wRhnut paying anj of 
the usual fees to court, counsel, &c. He , 
will be exempt from these as plaintiff, but | 
not as a defendant. If he lose his suit be 
will not liavc to pay costs ; but he maj be 
made to suffer otbei punishment, at the dis- 
cretion of the judges D e may recover costs. 

FORMATION {/urmatw, a fashioning: 
Lat.), In Geology, any assemblage of rocks 
having some common character, such as 
origin, age, or composition. 

FOR'MIC A'CII) {formica, the ant : Lat.), 
an acid which received its name from being 
found in the bodies of ants. It may l)e 
obtained by several methods. It Is com- 
posed of carbon, oxjgen, and hydrogen. 

Its salts are termed formates. ^ 

FOIl'MTJLA (a rule : Lot.), a short way of 
expicsKlng acts by notation. Thus, In Che- 
mistry, carbonic acid consists of one atom 
of carbon, with two of oxygen ; and Is Indi 

cated by CO2. In Mathematics, a general 

theorem or literal expression for resolving 
any part of a problem, — In Medicine, a 

prescription In Theology, a profession 

of faith. 

FOICMYLE {formic; and uli, the mate- 
rial of which a thing Is made: Or.), a 
chemical compound, the hypothetical radi- 
cal of formic acid, 

FORTIFICATION {fortis, strong: and 
facio, I make ; Lat.), the art or science of 
fortif j ing a place, or of putting It in such 
a state, that every one of its parts defends, 
and is dt>fended by, some other parts, by 
means of ramparts, parapets, moats, and 
other bulwarks ; so that a sniall number of 
men within may be able, for a considerable 
time, to withstand the assaults of a nume’ 

rous army without Ajncikmt Fobtifj- 

OATioM. In early times, when the sUug and 
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bow were the principal weapons of oflenoc, 
a single wall, or a bank of earth, behind 
which mlBSlles could be discharged at 
assailants, i«as a sufficient protection. 
I»rt)Jectlng towers, afterwards added, in- 
creased the front of the besieged, and 
enabled them to attack the besiegers in 
flank when they attempted to scale the 
walL The invention of the battering-ram 
rendered it necessary to increase the thick- 
ness of the wall ; and projecting galleries, 
called machicolationn, were constructed 
along its summit, and round the towers, 
through the pierced floors of which stones 
and other missiles were showered down. 
Apertures or loop-holes for discharging 
I arrows were plerc^ in the walls and battle- 
ments ; and the whole was surrounded with 
a moat or deep ditch— If possible, filled with 
I water. But the invention of gunpowder 
rendered a different system of fortification 
necessary; walls of masonry, which, how- 
ever thick, could not long withstand the 
assault of artillery, were exchanged for 

mounds of earth. Modeeut Fortifioa- 

Tios. The principal works belonging to a 
modem fortification are the ditch or trench 
made round eac'h work ; the ram part, or ele- 
vation of earth, raised along the faces of 
any work, to defend the Inner portion ; the 
parapet, or that part of a rampart which 
serves to protect the troops planted there; 
the bastion, that part of the Inner enclo- 
sure of a fortification making an angle 
towards the field ; the counterscarp, the 
slope of the ditch facing the body of the 
place ; the coven'd way, the space extend- 
ing round the counterscarp ; and the glacis, 
the part beyond the covered way, to which 
It serves as a parapet. In recent times, 
however, fortification has undergone Im- 
portant changes, and engineers have 
adopted different systems ; but those which 
have acquired the greatest reputation in 
llurope, are the systems of count Pagan, 
the baron de Ooehora, von Schelter, and 
marshal Vauban. 

FO'llUM, In Rome, a public place, where 
causes wor% judicially tried, and orations 
delivered to the people. It was a large open 
parallelogram, surrounded by porticoes. 
There were six of these forums, viz. the 
Jlomanum, Julianum, Avgiistum, Palla- 
dium, Trajanum, and Salkistii forum. The 
chief of these was the forum Bomanum, 
called, by way of eminence, the forum. In 
it was the rostrum, or pulpit, where the 
Roman orators pleaded, or hsu^ngued the 
people, Ac. Here too was the comxtium, or 
hall of justice, with the sanctuary of Sa- 
turn, the temple of Castor, &c., altogether 

producing a most splendid effect. The 

word forum was also applied to a place of 
traffic, or market place ; of these there 
wore vast numbers, as the/oruw ptecarivm, 
olUorium, &c. They were generally calk'd 
fora venalia, in distinction from the flrst- 
mentIon»*d, which were called fora cimlia. 

Fobttm, In Law, a term sometimes 

used for a court of justice : the place where 
disputed rights are settled. Hence forum 
competena, a competent jurisdiction ; forum 
incompebena, a court not authorized to try 
the cause, Ac. 


FOSS ifoaae: Fr,; from/ossfo, a digging: 
LaL), in Fortification, a ditch, commonly 
full of water, lying between the scarp and 

the counterscarp. POM, or Fossa, in 

Anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, with 
a large aperture, but no exit or perfo- 
ration. Foss-way, one of the four prin- 

cipal ancient highways of England, having 
a ditch on one side. They crossed the king- 
dom in various directions, and are sup- 
posed to have been the work of the Romans. 
One of them reached from Totness, in 
Devonshire, to Barton-on-the-Humber. 

FOS'SILS {foaaile : Fr. ; from same deriv.), 
in Natural History, the remains of ancient 
organic existences discovered in the earth. 
They are usually converted entirely into 
stone, all the animal matter having been re- 
moved. The substituted material is in some 
cases sllex, in others lime. Of vertebrate 
animals, not only have the bones and teeth 
been preserved In this way, but their foot- 
prints have been retained for our inspec- 
tion. Shells are the most abundant forms 
of animal remains. Sometimes only the 
impression of the external surface Is left ; 
sometimes only that of the Internal sur- 
face, leaving a cast or mould; and occa 
sionally the space between the outer and 
Inner surfaces having been left vacant by 
the gradual destruction of the shell, It has 
been afterwards filled up by the Infiltration 
of another substance, and thus an accurate 
representation of both the exterior and In 
terlor surfaces Is obtained As to vege 
table remains, sometimes there Is only an 
Impression of the exterior, sometimes the 
vegetable matter Itself Is preserved as car 
bon, and sometimes the vegetable Is con 
verted Into mineral matter. Travellers 
have often expressed their astonishment at I 
finding the trunks of trees, many feet in 
circumference, changed into sllex in such a ' 
manner that every vessel and microscopic I 
pore has been perfectly preserved. 

FOTH'ERING, a sea term for stopping i 
leaks in the bottom of a ship, by letting 
down a sail by the comers, and putting 
chopped rope-yarn, wool, oakum, Ac., be- 
tween it and the ship's side. By repeating 
this operation several times, these sul>- 
stances are sometimes sucked into the 
cracks, so as either wholly or partially to 
stop the leak. 

FOUGA'88 (Fr.), In military engineering, 

I a small mine, from six to eight feet under 
ground. 

FOUND A'TION (fimdatUm : Fr.; from fun- 
damentum : Lot.), the basis or groundwork 
of anything ; usually that part of a building 

which lies under the ground- Foukda- 

TiON denotes also a donation or legacy, 
either of money or lands, for the mainte- 
nance and support of some community, 
school, or charitable Institution. 

FOUNTJER {fundalor: Lat), one from 
whom anything originates ; as the founder 
of a sect of philosophers, the founder of a 
family. Also one who endows any public 
establishment. — Founder (/undo, I pour 
out: Lot.), likewise Implies an artist who 
casts metals In various forms for different 
uses ; as a founder of cannon, bells, statues, 
printing type, Ac. To FocvDiR, In 
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Rautfcftl Language, Is co sink to tlie bottom dinaiy way, and produces debility and 
of the sea, an expression derived from the fainting; combined with other substances, ' 
French /ondre, which Is connected with the It forms an Ingredient in some powerful 
Latin fundus, a bottom. dluretlcii. r 

FOUN'DRY (/(mderie: Fr.), from /undo, PRAOTTION (fractio, a breaking ; Lat), In 
I T>our out : Lot,), the building In which Arithmetic and Algebra, a combination of 
metals are cast in moulds or shapes. Va- numerical or literal quantities represent* 
rlouB furnaces are used In the operation, ing one or more parts of a unit or Integer; 
The tc»nd/ttmac« is either square or clrcu- thus f Is a fraction, fornied by dlvl- 
lar ; it has generally three apertures— one ding a unit Into five equal parts, and 
above, for the purpose of Introducing the taking four of them. A fraction consists 
crucible and fuel, usually closed by a tile or essentially of two numbers, usual ly placed 
brick ; another below, to admit the air, one over the other, and separated by a 
which Is to pass through the fuel ; and the line : the lower tells tho number of parts 
third communicating with the chimney, into which the unit Is divided, that Is, the 
which should be lofty, and supplied with a denomination of the quantities In question, 
damper. The 6to«e/«macs differs from the and Is called the denomincUor; the upper 
wind furnace. In having no grating, and In tells what number of these parts Is taken, 
the air being supplied by a bellows or a and is called the nuTncrotor. If tho nume- 
blowing machine. The remerberating furuacs rator is equal to, or greater than, the demv 
is so constructed that the flame and hot air mlnator, since the quantity Is then not 
from the fire-place aro directed Into a sepa- less than unity. It Is called an improper 
rate cavity, called a dearth, where the mate- fraction. If the denominator cnnslsta 
rials to be fused are laid. The melted of lo, or some power of 10— that Is, if it 
metal Is either run out through nn aperture consists of 1, with one or more ciphers 
in the bottom, or lifted out with ladles, to the right hand — It is a decmtal frac- 
The moulds are made of a variety of ma- tlou : otherwise it is a vulgar fraction, 
terials ; those for stereotype founding, of Thus xod a decimal fraction, »?,(V a vulgar 
plMterof Paris; those for brotij-.c. of a mix- fraction. Decimal fractions are too fre- 
turc of plaster of Pans and bnekdust, quently confounded with decimals. Decimal 
prepared with the greatest care. Iron Is fractions consist of a numerator and deno- 
gencmily cast In ^nd; brass, and other mlnator, like any other fractions. Decimals 
metals, In clay; and sometimes the moulds follow the laws of the ordinary system of 
are of cast Iron. Iron founding Is far the numbers ; the value* 6f a quantity expressed 
most imiKirtant branch of the art cabled },ythem being marked not by a denoraina- 
011 In this country, which abfninds with the t^r, but by their posxhon with reference to | 
two substances almost Indispensable to It ti.J » to » ' 

-Iron ore and coal poxnU tb<to Is a decimal frac- 

f ‘••on ; 0003, Its quotient or equivalent, Is a 
FOUNTAIN ifontatve: Fr.; from fons: dorimal » 

Lot), In Natural Phllobophy, a spring or practDRB {Jractura : Lot.), In Mlne- 
Bource of water r sing out of the earth ^alogy, the manner In which a mineral 
Anwmg the ancients, founta ns were held breaks, which is one of Its speclflc charac- 
sacred and even w^shipped as a kind of The fracture is either compact oi 

divinities. An arhflcial fountain, or jet amooth, foliated or lamellar, conrhoidal, 

<reoic,\s water ejected from a Plpe, by being striated, or nodular, &c. PEAcrUttB, in 

either raised to a higher level than the y>p gurgery, the breaking of any bone by an 
of the pipe, or forced out hy an engine, &c. external act of violence. It is simple when 
[See AsTKSiAH WKLLS.j the hone only Is divided ; comvofmd, when 

FOVll/LA (foveo, 1 nourish: Lot.), In the bone is broken, with a lactation of the 
Botany, the matter contained within the integunmits 

grains of i>ollen, and the fructifying prln- FR^'NUM (a bridle : Lot.), in Anatomy, 
ciple of the plant. a term applied to some membranous llga- 

FOX (fuchs : Otr.), the Vulpea vulgaris of inents of the body : as, the frosnum lingtuB, 
zoologists, a well-known animal, closely re- or ligament under the tongue. Sometimes 
lated to the dog, with a sharp muzzle and a it ties down the tongue too close to the hot- 
long bushy tall. It is a native of Europe tom of the mouth, and then requires to be 
and the northern parts of Asia and America. Incised or divided. In order to give this 
It burrows in the earth, and Is generally organ its proper and free motion. 

’ described as crafty and cunning beyond FRANC (from being originally Vitaraped 
measure. Foxes prowl about In the night, with the figure of a Frank or Frenchman), 
and prey on poultry, rabbits, and hares ; hut a French coin, worth 9'69<i. sterling, 
they are very timid, fleet, and, when old, FRAN'CHISE (Fr.), In a general sense, 
piigaclous In evading their enemies. They slgnlfles some privilege, or exemption from 
emit an odour which enables dogs to scent ordinary jurisdiction. A franchise may he 
and follow them. Foxes breed only once a vested either in bodies politic or corpora- 
ycar, and bring forth r.ommonly In April tions ; In borough towns, or in individuals, 
four or five young, which, like puppies, are Corporate liberties, being usually held by 
bom blind. charter, are all said to be derived from the 

1 FOX'-GLOVB, the Digiialis purpurea of crown, but some lie In prescription without 
botanists, nat. ord. Scrap hulariacets. Its any charter. 

leaves, when carefully dried and powdered, FRANCIS'OANB, Prlars-Mlnor, or Qrey- 
I or made into a tincture or Infusion, are Friars, the religious order of St. Francis, 
used ill medicine. In small and repeated by whom they were founded about the year 
doses, It lowers the pulse in a very eztraor> 1209. 
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PRANK (frcmct free : Fr.\ an exemption 
of letters from paying postage* whIrJi, 
before the ‘penny postage/ act came Into 
operation, January 10. 1840, was enjoyed to 
a certain extent by all members of parlia- 
ment. It Is said that* before this act 
abolished the privilege of /ranking, nine 
millions of letters were annually sent post- 
free. — FOANK-ALMOIGNB, In Law, a tenure 
by which a religious corporation held lands 
to them and their successors for ever, on 
condition of praying for the soul of the 

donor, Frank-ohajbb or prbe ohasb 

was the liberty of keeping beasts of chase 
or royal game, protected even from the 
owner of the land himself, with a power of 

hunting them. Frank-fold, a privilege 

which the lord had of folding his tenant’s 

sheep within his manor. Frank-free, 

a term much used In our old law : thus 

rank-pledge freemen were pledges or 
sureties for the good behaviour of those 
wlio were of their community. 

FUANK'INCKNSE, the gum-resln Oh- 
hr7?ifm, which is the produce of an Indian 
lice, the Boeicellta serrata, nat, ord. Amy- 
ndacetp. Sprinkled on live coals. It exhales 
a fragrant and powerful odour. 

FllANK'LINITE, a ferriferous oxide of 
7inc, found In New Jersey, North America, 
and named from Dr. Franklin. 

FRANKS, an appellation given by the 
Turks and other nations of Asia to all the 
people of the wesCbm parts of Euroiie, 
English, French, Italians, &c. 

FRATEU'NITIES (fraUmiias, a brother- 
hood : Dot), In the middle ago consisted 
of i»lou8 laymen, who formed societies for 
the purpose of relieving the sick and desti- 
tute Jind performing other Christian duties 

FllEK-BENCH, In law, a widow’s dower 
In a (opjhold estate. 

FUEE'HOLD, a legal term which refers 
either to the quantity of estate which a man 
nrij liave In lands or tenements, or to the 
t( nine by which lands and tenements are 
held. As to the quantity of estate he may 
■iave, it may be either of Inheritance or not 
of inherltfltice : If of Inheritance, It may l»e 
either fee-snnple, fee-tall, or fee simple 
conditional ; If not of Inheritance, It Is for 
life, or an uncertain period limited within 
tlie 1 orm of a life. As to the tenure, free- 
hold tenure Is derived from the ancient 
free ‘^oenge ; hence copyholds are not with- 
in this denomination, but lands held by 
custom of the manor, not by a copy of court 
roll, are customary freeholds. 

FREIC'H OLDER, the possessor of a free- 
hold estate, who is thereby qua JIfled to vote 
fov a knlgbt of the shlie, or representative 
of the county In parliament. If the estate is 
of the annual value of 40». 

FREB'MAN, in the middle ages one who 
belonged to a class below the gentry, but 
above the villeins. The citizens and bur- 
ghers of chartered towns, the socagers 
whose tenure was free, and tenants for 
term of life, were freemen. At the present 
day, a freeman is one who has been In due 
form admitted to the freedom of a city or 
borough. 

FREB'MASONRY. A well-known Insti- 
tution, the origin of which has given rise 


I to great discussion. There is no doubt 
I that the fraternity of architects or builders 
i was very widely diffused In the middle 
ages, and It Is thought that we owe to it 
I the erection of the magnificent cathedrals, 
&c., BO different from the other efforts of 
those times. It Is not known when the 
society became changed from a professional 
body to one that admitted persons of every 
description. 

PREE'STONB, a hard and durable kind 
of gritstone, so called from Its being of 
such a nature as to cut freely in any direc- 
tion : such are the Portland stone and the 
I freestone of Kent. A granite which works 
freely Is In some places called freestone. 

FREE'ZING (fneren, to free*e : Oer.), In 
Philosophy, the conversion ot a fluid body 
Into a firm and solid mass by the action of 
cold. Upon the principle of the absorption , 
of heat are founded the various artificial 
methods of producing cold and congelsr 
tlon. Evaporation causes cold, particularly 
when tlie vapour is removed as fast as pro- 
duced. If a body suddenly liquefies with- 
out the application of external heat, cold Is 
produced; this Is the principle of freezing i 
mixtures. Wlien a body, aJr for Instance, la 
made suddenly to expand. It abstracts heat 
from the surrounding bodies. In Spain, a j 
kind of earthen jars, called bnxarof, la j 
used, the material of which Is so porous, be- 
ing on]> half baked, that the outside is kept 
moist by the water that filters through It; 
and, though placed In the sun, the water in 
the jar becomes as cold as Ice. It is a com- 
mon practice lu China to cool wine or other 
iKjuors by wrapping a wet cloth round the 
bottle and hanging It up In the sun. The 
water In the cloth evaporates, and thus 
cold Is produced. Ice may be made at any 
' time by the evaporation of ether. The , 
most Intense cold jet known Is obtained 
by the evaporation of a mixture of solid 
cMirbonlc acid and sulphuric ether, the 
temperature being lowei^ to lee'^Fahr. be- 
low the freezing point. The old nobles of | 
, Russia used- to obtain very strong and In | 
toxlcatlng drink by placing their wdnes and 
' spirits in the Ice of their rivers : the water 
they contained froze and separated from 
the spirits so as to be easily removed. 
Tills plan has been adopted for concen- 
I trating lemon juice, dtc. [See Iob-makino 
Machines.] 

FREIGHT ifret: JV.), in Navigation and 
Commerce, the hire of a ship, or of a 
part of It, for the conveyance of goods 
from one place to another; or the sum 
agreed on between the owner and the 
merchant for the hire and use of a vessel. 
In a more extended sense. It means the 
burden of such ship. Freight being the 
return made for the conveyance of goods 
or passengers to a particular destination, 
no claim arises for Its payment In the event 
of a total wreck ; and our law authorities 
have decided, that, in case of a total loss 
with salvage, the merchant may either take 
the part saved or abandon it. But after the 
merchant has made his election, he most 

abide by It. Frbigbt Is now used in a 

large portion of America as a term to In- 
dicate the merchandise sent by a goods 
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tnin on a nOlwajr, tbe latter being oaUed a 

FRENCH CHALK, In Mineralogy, a ra- 
rlety of indurated talc, in ma se ea composed 
of small scales. It combines with grease, 
and is useful In drawing. 

I FRENCH HORN, a musical wind Instru- 
1 1 meat made of copper. It possesses a oom> 

I pass of three octaves, and is capable of pro- 
ducing tones of great sweetness. 

I FRENCH POL'ISH, a solution of shel- 
lac In spirits of wine, with sometimes a 
j little ram eleml ; a small quantity of lln- 
seed-oll Is added to It at Its application. It 
is laid on with a ball of cotton wool, and 
rapidly rubbed in the direction of the fibres 
of the wood ; and when dry, it is finished 
by friction with trtpoll and olL 
FRSS'OO (fresh: ItaL), a species of 
, painting with mineral colours on walls, 

I which will endure the weather. It is exe- 
1 1 cuted on fresh plaster, so that the colours 
I Incorporating with It, and drying on the 
wall, become very durable In favourable 
1 1 climates. In our humid climate It does not 
. I succeed. This mode of painting is of very 
early invention. It is asserted that there 
/ are specimens of fresco-painting extant of 
/ the time ot Constantine the Great Fresco 
' was iODg neglected, but began to revive in 
tbe 15th centnry ; bat though Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael produced some noble spe- 
cimens of tbe art, it fell again into disrepute 
until practised by the Germans in recent 
times. As It is very difficult to alter the 
colour when once absorbed, it requires 
great exactness. 

FRET {freikan, to adorn ; Rax), in Ar- 
chitecture, an ornament couststiiig of tno 
j lists or small fillets variously interlaced or 
I interwoven, and running at parullel dis- 
tances equal to their breadth Fkjct- 

WOBK is sometimes used to fill up and < 

' I enrich fiat empty spaces ; but is most fre- 
quently employed In roofs which are fretted 

over with plaster-work. Pkbt, lu He- 

' raldry, a bearing composed of six bars, 
j crossed and interlaced ; by some called a 

true lover's knot. Frets, in Music, certain 

I short pieces of wire fixed on the flnger- 

I boards of guitars, Ac., at right angles to 
the strings, and which, as the strings are 

, brought into contact with them by the 
, pressure of the ffngers, serve to vary and 
lj determine the ])itch of the tones. Formerly 

I I these frets or stops consisted of strings 
j tied round the neck of the instrument. 

1 1 FBBTT8 {/rotter, to rub : Fr.), a term 
used by miners to express the worn sides 
of the banks of rivers In mine countries, 
j I FRI'AB i/rire, a brother; Fr.), a terra 
common to all monks, but specially applied 
1 1 to those of the mendicant orders, the four 
{ chief of which were the Dominicans, Fran- 
I ciscans, Carmelites, and Augnstlnlans. In 
' ' London there are several places that retain 
the names of the friars who formerly had 
their monasteries there. Black Friars, 
White Friars, Austin Friars, Ac. | 

FRICTION {frUUo: Lot,), In Mechanics, 
the rubbing of tbe parts of engines and I 
machines against each other, or upon sur- 1 
faces along which they may be drawn or , 
rolled, whereby a great part cf the power 


{applied is lost, nie amount of friction 
' depends on >-~L The roughness cf tbe con- 
tl^ous lorfacea. S. The irregularity of 
the figure, which arises either from im- 
perfect workmanship or from the pressure 
of one body on another. 8. An adhesion, 
or attraction, which is more or less powerful 
according to tbe nature of the bodies in 
question. 4 . The interposition of ex- 
traneous bodies, such as moisture, dost, 
Ac. It has been found by experiment 
that friction dlmlnlsheH with the veloci- 
ty, and It varies with the surface rubbed 
or with the specific pressure, 1. e. the pres- 
sure on the unit of surface. There Is no i 
extra amount of friction on starting from ' 
rest to motion. The resistance arising from 
friction performs Important offices In ' 
nature and the works of art. Were there i 
no friction, all bodies on tbe surface of the 
earth, that Is, almost everything con- 
structed by man, would fall in pieces with 
tbe slIghtCHt strain, as the wedge, the 
screw, and the nail would be powerless to { 
keep them together. The least motion 
would be likely to dash one thing agatunt 
another ; but at present, whenever a body i 
acquires a great velocity, it soon loses 
it by friction against the surface of the i 
earth. The friction of water against the j 
surfaces it runs over soon reduces the rapid , 
torrent to a gentle stream. The fury of the 
temiH'st is lessened by the friction of the ' 
i air on the surface ot the earth, and tlie i 
violence of the ocean is subdued l>y tin* ' 
frlrtloii of Its own waters against coasts, 

I Ac, Friction may be greatly diminished 
by causing surfaces working together to be i 
of different materials, which prevents the , 
attraction of cohesion from coming so 
jt<»werfully Into action; by interposing oil 
or some anci-friction substance; by using ( 
wheels and friction rollers, which make tli< 
friction as much less than it otherwise , 
would be, as the diameter of the axle Is le-'S 
than that of the wheel or roller attaclred to , 

It. Friction is one of the most effective 
means of arresting motion Hence the use 
of breaks on railways, and //tr*vm bands 

with raachluer>'. Friction, in Medicine, 

tlie rubbing any part of the body with the 
hand, fiesh-brusb. flannel, or other sul>- 
stance, or with oils, liniments, Ac., with a 
view to the preservation or restoration (»f 
health ; it Is often found a most efficacious 
remedy. 

FRI'DAY {JfMlaa: Oer.), the sixth day 
of the week, so called from Frea, or Friga, 
a goddess worshipped by the Saxons on this 
day. Every Friday, unless OhrlstmM day 
fall upon it, is either a day of abstinence or 
a fast day in the Roman ^thoiic church. 

FRIEZE f/rws: Fr.), in Architecture, 
that jiart of tlie entablature which Is be- 
tween the architrave and comtoe. It is 
usually enriched with figures of animals or 
other sculptured ornaments. 

FRIG'ATE i/rtgate : Fr.), a ship of war, 
having one covered gnn-deck, and more 
than 28 guns. 

FRIGATOO'N, a Venetian vessel, built 
with a square stern, without any foremast; 
it Is used In the Adriatic. 

PRI'GID ZONE {fngiaua, cold ; Lai), the 
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Bpaoe i^oat either pole of the eertfa. term!- Boxs, In Anatomy, the front bone of the 
nated by a putiUel of 76& degreee of latt< head, which forma the forehead, 
tnde, called the polar eiroles. Within the FRONTA'LIS (aune deriv,)^ In Anatomy, 
latter, the anp remalna Tiaible In summer, an epithet for a muscle of the forehead, 
and Invisible in winter, for a space of time which serves to contract the ^ebrows. 
depending on the distance of the place from FRON TI 8P1BCR ( frontispioe : Fr,), in Ar- 

either pole. At the pole itself the sun re- chitecture, the principal face of a building. 

mains half a year above and half a year ^An ornamental engraving fronting the 

below the horizon. [See Olimatk.] first page of a book. 

FRINGILL'IDiE, tn Ornithology, the fa- FROST (Ger.), In Meteorology, the conge- 
mily of finches, including several genera latlon of water, or nf the vapours of the at- 
vith well known species, such as the chaf- mosphere, by cold. This occurs when the 
finch, house sparrow, goldfinch, and mercury, in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 

linnets. sinks to 82°. At this temperature, water 

FRIT or FRITT (frUte : Ger.), in the glass begins to freeze unless kept in motion. 
manuib.cture, the ingredients of which Frost is very injurious to vegetables, par- 
glass is to be made after they have been tlcularly when they are saturated with 
calcined in a furnace. It is of diflierent moisture, on account of a previous thaw or 
kinds, according to the quality of the glass, heavy rains. Masses of ice formed within s 
but Is chiefly composed of sllex and alkali, tree, by the expansion which takes place at 
FRITH (fretum, a narrow sea : Lot.), an the moment of congelation, cause a rupture 
arm of the sea, or the opening of a river of the vegetable fibre. Hoar /roat, which 
into the sea; as. the /nth of Forth, the occurs chiefly In autumn and spring, is 
fnth of Clyde, Ac. merely frozen dew. 

FRITH'QILD (frith, peace; and ptld, a FRUCTIFIOA'TION (fnictua, fmlt; and 
fraternity : 8ax.), In Archmology, a guild- facia, I make : Lot.'), In Botany, tbe part 
hall ; also a company or fraternity. composing the fruit. 

PRITILLA'RIA, a genus of bulbous- FRUIT (Fr. ; from /ntctus .* Lof.), In Bo- 
rooted plants with showy flowers, uat. ord. tanical language, the ovary arrived at ma- 
Liltacem. turity ; but the term is generally extended 

FRTZB (Fnae, Friesland : JPV.— because to whatever Is combined with the ovary, 
first made there), a coarse kind of woollen when it Is ripe. 

cloth. FRUSTUM (a fragment : Lot), in Matbc- 

FROG (froach: Oerj^.a. well-known animal matlcs, part of some solid body, separated 

I of the Batrachian order, In the class of from the rest, Frustum of a Conk, the 

' Amphibia. It is oviparous, and the young part of a cone that remains when the top Is 
I when hatched are cnlled tadpoles. They cut off by a plane parallel to the base ; if cut 
have a tall, but no legs, and being fumlslied off otherwise, it is called a truncaUd ame. 

I with gills, they live in the water. The tail FRUTBS'CBNT (frutex, a shrub : Lat,), in 
I afterwards drops off, legs are developed, the Botany, an epithet for that which, from 
gills disappear, and lungs are substituted, herbaceous is becoming shrubby ; as A/rur 
I Having undergone tills metamorphoslH, teaceiit stem. /Vtiticuse signifies shrubby, 
they live henceforth on land. Progs reninin PRUTBX (Lat), in Botany, a ahrub, a 
in a torpid state during winter. Besides plant having a woody stem, but under the 
I the common frog, there are a great many height of 17 or 18 feet. 

I other species, the most singular of which PU'CUS (Lot,), the name given by the 
< is that called the btUt-frog, a native of the ancients to a plant, from which a material 
northern parts of America. Tlds animal, for dyeing woollen and linen cloths was 
when the^imbs are extended, measures procured. It was probably the lichen Itoo- 
nearly two feet, the trunk of Its body i>elng rella tmctoria, and the other species, from 
about eight inches long and four or five In which orc/nl and cudbear are obtained In 
l>readth. It Is very voracious, and fre- modern botany, it is a genus of marine 
quently swallows the young of water-fowl algae. The word, or its plural form fucx, is 
before they have strength to shift for them- frequently applied to the whole tribe of 

selves. Its croaking is so loud as to re- eeaweeds. Fdoub, a composition an- 

semble the roaring of a bull heard at a ciently applied on the face to beautify It and 

distance, whence Its name Frog, In heighten the complexion. The fucus of tbe 

Farriery, the hard projecting substance in Roman ladles was a kind of white earth or 
the hoUow of a horse’s foot. chalk, brought from Chios and Samos. 

I FROND ifrona, a leafy branch ; JDof.), In PU'EL (fuayl: Nor. Fr.), any material 
Botany, the leaf of a fern. which serves to maintain Are ; as alcohol, i 

FRONDBS'OENOE (/Vondesco, I get leaves: tallow, coal, Ac.; but the terra is more 
In Botany, tbe precise time of the properly limited to coal, coke, charcoal, 
year and month in which each species of wood, and a few other common sources of 
l>Iant unfolds its leaves. beat. Whatever the substance used as fuel, 

FRONT (frona, the forehead: Lai,), In Its ultimate elements are carbon, hydrogen. 
Perspective, a projection or representation or both; and the heat obtained Is derived 
of the face or fore part of an object, or of from their combination with the oxygen 
that part directly opposite to the eye. of the air. Unless fuel Is free from mois- 

FRONTAL (frontaHa, an ornament for ture, much of the heat which would be 
Che forehead ; fxit.). In Architecture, a small otherwise available Is lost In converting 
pediment or frontispiece over a small door the water into vapour. Hence the superi- 
or window. In Medicine, a preparation orltyof dry over green wood, and of charcoal 

to be applied to the forehead. Froxtai. over wood : hence also coke gives a greater 
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heat than coal, which oontatne yaporlzable 
(xxlies which must be driven oil at an ex- 
t'enditure of heat. The following are the 
(juantitiee of water which may be raieed 
from S3t° to S 13 o Fahr. by one pound of the 
most ordinary kinds of fuel : — 

j Preah wood , . 26 Iba. of water. 

Dry wood ... 85 „ » 

• Turf .... 26 „ 

} Turf when dense . 80 „ »« 

I Pit coal ... 60 „ „ 

I Coke .... 66 „ „ 

i Dry charcoal . . 78 „ „ 

Cliarcoal has a very great tendency to ab- 
sorb water from the atmosphere, which 
greatly diminishes Its heating powers. 

FUGUE (Fr.; from fuga, a flight: Lot.), 
In Music, a species of composition, In which 
the different parts follow one another, each 
repeating In order what the first had per- 
formed, but at a certain Interval above or 
l)elow the proceeding part. 

FUL'ORUM (a prop : LaL), In Mechanics, 
the prop or support by which a lever Is 
sustained. 

FULGURATION (fulguratio, Rheet Ilght- 
I nlng : Lot.), in the art of assaying, a term 
for the sudden brightening of the melted 
gold and silver In the cupel, when the last 
Him of oxide of lead, or copper, loaves the 
surface. 

FU L'LER’S EARTH, amlneral, essentially 
consisting of sllex and alumina, with about 
24 per cent water. Like oth<T soft alnmi- 
nous minerals, It has the property ot ab- 
sorbing grease, and It was at one time 
largely employed In fulling cloth, that la In 
cleaning It from greasy matters, but it baa 
been to a great extent superseded by soap. 

PULL'ING {/mio, a fuller ; Lot), the art 
of cleansing, scouring, and pressing cloths, 
to make them stronger, closer, and firmer, 
which is done by means of a fulling or 
scouring inllL 

FUL'MAR PETREL, a web-footed sea- 
olrd, the Proeellaria glacialia of naturalists. 
It Is larger than a gull, possessing, like all 
the petrels, the singular faculty of spouting 
from Its bill a quantity of pure oil. It 
abounds in northern latitudes 

FUL'MINATING POWTIER i/ulmm, 
lightning : Lot), a powder that explodes 
upon the implication of certain degrees of 
beat or concussion, with instantaneous 
combustion and a loud noise. Fulminating 
powders are sometimes made with metals, 
and sometimes without If that which is 
made of nitre, potash, and the flowers of 
sulphur, triturated in a warm mortar. Is 
fused in a ladle, and then set on Are, it will 
explode with a noise like thunder. If a j 
solution of gold be precipitated by ainmo- 
I riia, the product will be fulminating gold, a 
I grain of wlilcb, if held over a flame, will 
explode with a sharp loud noise. But of all 
these explosive compounds, that which from 
a manufacturing point of view Is the most 
useful, is the fulminate of mercury, now so 
extensively employed, mixed with a little 
sulphur and nitre, for charging percussion 
caps. Fulminating silver detonates even 
more powerfully than fulminating: mercury. 

FCLMINATION (a thundering: Lot.), in 


Ohemlstry, an exiflosion or detonation, ao 
companied with a loud report. All ttaesf 
equally Imply rapid combustion with or 
without flame ; and the intensity of sound 
alone distinguishes the idea of fulmination 
from those of detonation and explosion. 

PULMtN'IO A'CID, in Chemistry, the ex- 
plosive constituent of fulminating mercury 
and fulminating silver ; it is generated by 
the reaction of alcohol and the acid nitrates 
of these metala This curious acid is com- 
posed of 4 equivalents of carbon, 2 of nitro- 
gen, and 2 of oxygen, but all attempts to 
obtain it have hitherto failed. 

PUMARO'LB (Ital), orifices in the earth, 
emitting vapours of different kinds. They 
occur in volcanic countries. 

PUMIGA'TION (fumigo, I fumigate : from 
fumus, smoke ; and ago, I act with : Lot.), a 
process by means of which disinfecting va- 
pours are diffused through the atmosphere, 
in order to purify apartments, goods, or 
articles of apparel supposed to be Imbued 
with some contagious poisons. The most 
effectual agents for this purpose are chlo- 
rine and nitric acid vapour, hut particularly 
the former. 

FUNCTION ifunctw, a performing ; Lot.), 
in Algebra, any mathematical expression, 
considered with reference to its form, and 
not to the value which It receives, by giving 
particular values to the s> mbols contained 
in it. Thus a ■¥ X, and -t- are func- 
tions of X, though nf 'different forms. In 
whatever way a function may becompimrid- 
ed of constant and variable quantities, it Is 
a function of the vai iable quantities only. 
The calculus of functions inaj be considered 
as standing in the same relation to algebra I 
that algebra does to arithmetic. In the 
calculus of functions, the generalization is 
can led still further than in algebra. 

FUNCTIONS (samedertt;.). In Physiology. 
There are two eJaases of functions by which 
life is manifested in animals. 1. Those of 
animal life being functions of relation, in- 
cluding sensation and voluntary motion ; 

2 Those of vegetative life, or functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. TU'^functlons 
of the first chms lirlng us Into relation with 
the world around us ; those of the second 
are necessary to the support of life and the 
perpetuation of the species 

FUNDS (/undo, I pour Into : Lot.), the 
public funded debt, due by government. 
Money was first borrowed to meet the ex- 
penses of a war in the reign of William 
III., and at the beginning was obtained on 
the security of some tax, or portlr n of a 
tax, which was to pay the Interest and 
principal. But, Instead of pajing off old 
loans, fresh ones were obtained, on similar 
securities ; and at length Uteplan of borroM- 
Ing for a fixed period, or, as it was called, 
upon UrmitiijJble annuities, was given up, 
and most loans were made on those which 
were interminable, or until It might he con- 
venient for the government to pay off the 
principal. [See Debt, National.] At the 
commencement of the system, the word 
fund signified the taxes or funds appro- 
priated to pay off the loans obtained, and 
the interest arising from them ; but it 
gradually came to mean, not the security. 
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but the loan ItieU. The rate of Interest at 
first paid by gOTemment was high ; and It 
varied acooi^ling to the abundance of dis- 
posable capl^, and the public confidence. 
In the reign of George II., the rate of 
inlerest was fixed at three or three and a half' 
per cent. ; but to pay, for example, at the 
rate of four and a half per cent., govern- 
ment gave nearly 160Z. of stock for lOOl. In 
money : hence the present national debt 
amounts to about two-fifths more than the ; 
sum which was actually lent. This uniform 
rate of Interest renders the debt more 
manageable, and Its transfer, from sellers 
to bujers, more simple and convenient. 
Any amount may bo bought in the funds, 
the buyer paying the interest due on It 
at the time of purchase, along with the 
price of the itock, as it Is called, which 
Is bought. The Interest obtained by a pur- 
chaser is generally more than the nomi- 
nal Interest, since he rarely gives 1001 for 
lOOlL of stock. If the funds were up to par, 
that is, If lOOL stock would bring 1001. in 
money, it would show that money was ex- 
tremely plentiful, or that profitable and 
safe modes of Investment were very hard to 
be obtained. [See Sinking Fund.] 

FUrNEIlAL GAMES (/Mierem, belonging 
to a funeral : Lat.) Among the Greeks these 
generally consisted of horse-races ; the 
prizes were of different sorts and value, 
according to the quality and magnificence 
of the person that*celel)rated them. The 
garlands given to victors on these occasions 
were usually of parsley, which was supposed 
to have some particular relation to the dead. 
Among the Romans, the funeral games 
consisted cbiefiy of processions ; but some- 
times also of mortal combats of gladiators 
around the funeral pile. 

FU'NEIIAL RITES (same deriv,), cere- 
monies accompanying the interment or 
burial of any person. These rights differed 
among the ancients, according to the diffe- 
rent genius and religion of each country. 
The ancient Christians abhorred the pagan 
custom of burning the dead, and always 
deposited#the body entire In the ground , 
and it was usual to bestow the honour of 
embalming upon the martyrs, at least. If nut 
upon others. 

FUN'GATE {fungus, a musliroom : LaU, 
in Chemistry a compound of fungic acid 
and a base. 

FUN'GIA, a genus of corals which some- 
what resemble mushrooms. 

FUN'QIO A'CID (same deriv.'). In Chemis- 
try, HB acid obtained from musbrooms. 

PCrJ'QIFORM {fungus, a mushroom ; and 
forma, a form ; Led.), in Mineralogy, having 
a termination similar to the bead of a 
mushroom. 

PUN'GIN, the fleshy part of mushrooms, 
purified by digestion In hot water. Ills now 
considered as a peculiar vegetuldo principle. 

FUjN'GUS (a mushroom : Lot.), In Botany, 
the old name of a genus of oryptogamic 
plants, of which the common mushroom 
may be taken as an example. The name 
B^ngi or Fungales Is now applied to the ex- 1 
tensive olass containing this and many 
silled forms. They are distinguished from 
Algm by their deriving their nutriment | 


from the substances to which they are at 
tached, and not from the surrounding me 
dtum. They vary greatly In appearance. [ j 
Some grow In living animals, or on animal 
substances; others on living vegetables, 
such as the rusts and mildews, or upon de- | 
caylng vegetable matter. Some are hard 
and horny, others soft and fleshy. Even tho 
yeast of beer has been pronounced to be an 
abnormal form of fungus. A few are edible, 
such as the mushroom, morel, and truffle; 
but the majority are poisonous. In Ticrra 
del Puegoafungus growing on living beecli 
trees is a staple article of food to the savages. 

Fungus, In Surgery, a term applied to 

any morbid excrescence, whether arising 
from wounds, or spontaneously. 

PUR, the hair of animals lUlng in the | 
colder parts of the globe. The furs of com- 
merce are the dressed skins of such animals 
with the hair attached. Immense quantities I 
of rough skins are annually Imported, as 
they are well adapted for articles of cloth- 
ing during winter. A great number of 
persons are employed In trapping the ani- 
mals that yield the furs In request in the 
piairies and wilds of North and South 
America, the deserts of Africa, the steppes 
of Russia and Siberia, and the jungles of 
India. The Hudson’s Bay Company had 
vast hunting grounds in Arctic America, 
where the half-savage trappers roamed in 
pursuit of their calling, and collected those 
shiploads of skins which were annually sent 
over here. Purs were at one time used In 
this country as emblems of rank. In the 
sumptuary laws of Henry VIII. It was or- 
dered that no nobleman should use sable 
unless he was above a viscount. In the 
time of Edward 111. only the royal family 
might wear enniue ; and that fur under the 
heraldic name of miniver still denotes, on 
state occasions, the rank of the wearer, ac- 
cording to the manner In which it Is worn. 
Erminr is the most valuable of furs, there 
being a great demand for it In Europe. The 
Sauub ranks next to the ermine In value, 
and then the fur of the Silver Fox, a native 
of tlie neighbourhood of the Columbia 
River In Oregon. Thefur is long and black, 
except that of a part of the back, which is 
white. Skins of the blue fox are much 
sought after, and a single specimen highly 
dressed has fetched forty guineas in Lon- 
don. Uilnchllla fur is a great favourite 
with ladies, from Its extreme softness. It 
is obtained from a small rodent animal, a 
native of South America. Many other furs 
are Imported, such as those of the mink, 
several species of marten, and the glutton, 
all animals allied to the weasel ; the wild 
cat; several species of fox. Including the 
black fox, which has a white tipped tall 
(for a very fine skin as much as lOOl. have 
been given), and the red fox, with a bright 
fur much prized by the Turks. Even the 
skins of monkeys are Imported for their 
handsome fur. 

FUR'LONG {furlang : Box.), a measure of 
length equal to one-eighth of a mile, or forty 
poles. It Is also used in some law-books 
for the eighth of an acre. 

FUU'LOUGH {urlaub: Oer.), leave granted 
to a uuu-com missioned officer or soldier t< 
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be abaeut for a given time from hla r^> 
ment. 

PVRmOB (/onuuB, a vault: Xot), an 
apparatus for melting metals, varlonel j 

constructed, according to the use for which 
It Is Intended. It consists of a suitable 
flre*place, and receptacles to contain the 
substances to be operated upon ; and Is 
sometimes supplied with a dome, so as 
to reverberate the heat and flame. [See 

POUWDBT.] 

FUSE or PTJZB {fuBte : Fr.), a small tube, 
i niled with combustible materials, by which 
Are Is communicated to the powder In a 
bomb,&c. As its contents bum slowly, time 
is given, before the charge takes Are, for the 
bomb to reach Its destination. It Is used 
also in raining, &C., but has. In a great degree, 
been superseded by the use of a galvanic 

current In producing Ignition. Fubbb, 

In Watch work, the conical piece round 
which the chain of a clock, watch, &c., 
moved by a spring, Is wound. It Is of 
varying diameter, acting with least power 
when the watch, &c.. Is first wound up, that 
Is, when the spring Is strongest, and with 
most when the watch, &c., has run nearly 
! down, that Is, when the spring Is weakest ; 
and thus the power applied to the watch, 
Ac., Is rendered nearly uniform. The 
speed with which the spring uncoils to pro- 
duce a given effect, and by consequence 
the quantity of chain unwound from the 
fusee, are cxmstantly varying, since, In ac- 
cordance with a well-known mechanical law, 
what the spring wants In power it must 
make up In velocity, and vice versd. 

PU'SEL OIL (Jmel, Impure spirit: <?«*.), 
an acid volatile oil, found in the crude spirit 
manufactured from potatoes and grain. It 
exhales a powerful and suffocating odour. 
It is supposed to be a product of the fer- 
mentation of sugar. When purified it Is 
styled by chemists the hydrated oxide of 
amyL 

PUSI'L (iV.), a light musket, similar 
to a carbine, but better flnlshed : It was , 
formerly used by officers In light companies, I 


and has edirenita name to several rBglmenta, { 
— In Heraldry, a bearing of a rhomboldal 
flgnre, more slender than a losenge, its 
upper and lower being more acute than Its 
middle angles. 

PUSILBB'R(AiSi«flr; FV.), a soldier bo- i 
longing to what is termed the light In- 
fantry. One of the regiments of Life- 
guards is known as the Fusileers. They are 
distinguished by the white cockade. 

PU'SION (fuisio : Lat), the liquefaction 
of a solid body by means of heat ; as in the 
case of metals, glass, and similar bodies. 
Those substances which admit of being 
fused are termed fusible, but those which 
resist the action of Are or heat are termed 
reftaetory, Aqueous Fusion, the melt- 

ing of a salt in Its water of crystallization ; 
the resulting liquid Is a saturated hut solu- 
tion. 

FUSTIAN ifutaine: Pr.), a kind of coarse 
thick twilled cotton, of which velveteen, 
corduroy, and thick-set are varieties. — 
In Literature, an Inflated style of writing 
In which high-sounding and bombastic 
terms are used, Instead of such as are 
natural, simple, and suited to the sub- 
ject. 

FUSTIC, the wood of a species of mul- 
berry {Moms Unctirria), a large tree ^ow- 
ing In North and South America, and the 
West India Islands. It Is very extensively 
used as an Ingredient in the dyeing of yel- 
low, for which purpose large quantities of 
it are annually imported. There is another 
kind, called Zante, or young fustic, obtained 
from the Rhus Ootinus, a small shrub of 
the sumach genus. This Imparts a beau- 
tiful bright , yellow dye to cottons, Ac., 
which, when proper mordants are used, is 
very permanent. 

PUTTOCK8 (corrupted from foot-hooks). 
In Naval Architecture, the lower timbers 
raised over the keel that hold the ship 
together. The small shrouds in a ship’s 
rigging, passing from the mainmasf, fore- 
mast, and mizenmast shrouds, to those of 
the topmast, are termed fnttocksl^ouds. 


6, the seventh letter In the English al- 
phabet ; but In the Greek and all the oriental 
languages. It occupies the third place. It is 
a mute, and cannot be sounded without the 
assistance of a vowel It has a hard and a 
soft sound, as In gams and gesture; and In 
many words, as in sign, reign, Ac., the 
sound is not perceived. As an abbreviation, 
it stood for Osnius, Oens, Gaudium, Ac. 
Q.V. gignlfled Genius urbis (the genius of 
the city) ; G.L. Genius loci (the genius of 
I the place): QJ^JL.Qloriapopuli Romani llhe 
glory of the Roman people). With us it 
stands for Grand, Garter, OraiiA, Ac., as 
Q.O.B. Grand Cross of the Bath; K.G. Knight 
of the Garter; D.Q. Dei graiid (by the grace 


of God) ; Ac. As a numeral. It foisnerly 
stood for 400, and, with a dash over It, for 
400,000. On French coins, It indicates tbe 

city of Poitiers. In the Calendar, It Is 

the seventh Dominical letter. In Music, 

It is the nominal of the fifth note in tbe 
natural diatonic scale of 0, and to which 
Guido applied the monosyllable sol It 
Is also the name of the highest or treble 
clef. 

GABIONS (FV.), In Fortification, baskets 
made of osler-twlgs, of a cylindrical form, 
six feet high and four wide, which, being 
filled with earth, serve as a shelter from 
the enemy’s fire. 

GAB'RONITE {jgabro, a rock oonslstlng of 
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GAL'AXY (geUaoBiM^trom fold, milk 1 19^.}. 
In Astronomy, the via laekOt or 
Way : a long, white, lumlnona track, which 
seems to encompass the heavens like a 
girdle, forming nearly a great circle of the 
celestial sphere. This, like most other phe> 
nomena of nature, has suggested some 
beautiful ideas to the poet. The invention 
of the telescope has confirmed the conjee* 
ture of the earlier astronomers that it con- 
sists of a multitude of stars, too remote to 
be separately distinguished by the naked 
eye, but scattered in millions on the dark 
ground of the general heavens. We are 
Indebted to the labours and researches of 
the Herschels for most of the knowledge 
we possess regarding the milky way. It is 
thought that the vast collection of stars 
which surround us on every side, and of 
which our sun is one, is shaped like a flat 
circular zone, or thin slice of a sphere. This 
disc-like cluster is divided through one- 
third of its whole extent Into two arms. 
When we look upon the milky way, we must 
be supposed to be looking towards the edge 
of the disc, that is, the thickest portion of 
our stellar universe, but in other directions 
the stars glitter distinct from each other, 
because then we are looking upon the thin- 
nest portions of the cluster. In many parts 
of the milky way, the most powerful tele- 
scopes seem to perceive the farthest stars 
upon a black starless ground, but In others 
there are masses and clouds of stars which 
the boat telescope cannot resolve. 

GAX'BANUM {LatX in Medicine, a foetid 
gum-resin, the produce of a Persian um- 
belliferous plant, the Opoidia galbani/era, 
and perhaps of other umbelllfers. 

GAL'BULUS (cypress fruit ; Lat), in Bo- 
tany, tbe fleshy fruit of the Junipers, trees 
belonging to the coniferous order. 

GALE'NA {Lot.), in Mineralogy, thenatlve 
Hulphuret of lead, obtained both In masses 
and crystallized. It occurs In primitive and 
transition mountains, but Is more fre- 
quently found In secondary rocks, especially 
in compact limestone. It constitutes beds 
and veins, and Is found more or less In 
every country. In England It Is very abun- 
dant, and It Is also widely diffused over 
the United States of America. Most of tbe 
lead of commerce Is procured from galena, 
and usually contains a little silver. [See 
Lhad] 

GALEN'IC, in Medicine, that mode of 
treating disease which is founded upon the 
principles of Galen, or which that physician 

Introduced CMltmcal medidneB, those 

that are formed by simple means from 
vegetables, as by Infusion or decoction, 
&c. ; while the ehemical, to which they are 
opposed, are those produced by extracting 
the more active principles by elaborate 
processes, as by calcination, digestion, fer- 
mentation, &C. 

GALL igalle : Sax.). [See BiLB.] 

GALL'-BLADDER (same derivX a mem- 
brane situated in the concave side of the 
liver. Its use Is to collect the bile, first 
secreted in the liver, and, mixing it with 
its own peculiar product, Co elaborate It 
further; to retain it for a certain time, and 
then expel it as It Is required. 


dlallage and felapar: JtaL\ a silicate ofj 
alumina, soda, and potash, found In a vein 
of titan if erous iron, near Arendal, In Nor- 
way. It has «ilso been termed fuacUe and 
compact scapolite. 

GAD (a club : Sax.), among miners, a tool 
in the form of a pointed wedge, having its 
sides of A parabolic flgnre. 

GAD'FLY, the CBstrus Bovia, a dipterous 
Insect, which deposits Its eggs on tbe 
backs of oxen, where it raises a tumour 
called toorble by farmers. Another species 
lays its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep, 
whence the larvss climb up into the Interior 
of the bead, where they feed. A third spe- 
cies deposits Its eggs amongst the hairs of 
I the horse’s hide. The animal licks the part, 

' and the larvse are hatched in the mouth, 

I whence they pass into the Intestines, and 
form the well-known Bots. [See Bbbezb- 
PLY.] 

GAD'OLINITE, a mineral, containing 
yttria and oxide of cerium, found almost 
exclusively in Sweden, and named after 
Gadolln, Its discoverer. 

GA'DUS, in Ichthyology, a genus of raa- 
lacopteryglan Ashes, containing the com- 
mon cod-flsh, Gadua morrhiia, the whiting, 
G. ruerlangua, the haddock, G. cegleflnus, the 
coal-flsh, O. carbonariua, the pollack, Q.poJr 
larhiua, and other less known species. 

GAE'LIG, or Ebsb, that dialect of the 
ancient Celtic language which is spoken 
in the highlands of Scotland. It Is a com- 
monly received opinion, that the Celtic, 
at the time of the Roman Invasion, was 
universally spoken over the west of Eu- 
rope; for all Its numerous dialects show 
the clearest proofs of a common origin. 
The languages at present known to be cer- 
t.ilnly of the Celtic stock are the Welsh, 
the Bas-Broton or Armorican, the Irish, the 
Erse or Gaelic, the Manx, and the Cornish. 
The Scotch and Irish dialects are almost 
Identical The Gaelic, which, from a variety 
of causes, has retained much of Its original 
purity, is bold, expressive, and copious. It 
derives no assNtance from the language 
either of Gflbece or Rome, from which it 
differs in Its structure and formation. More 
than two-thirds of the names of places in 
Great Britain and Ireland are of Celtic ori- 
gin, which. If other proofs were wanting, 
would establish the fact of its once having 
been the language of the country. 

GAFF (gaffe, a harpoon : Fr.), In Nautical 
language, a sort of boom or pole, used to 
extend the upper edge of sails, as tlie 
maiusaikof a sloop, &c. 

GAGE or GAUGE (jaitger, to measure ; 
Pr,), an Instrument for making measure- 
ments of different kinds Gage, an appa- 

ratus for measurements of various kinds. 
Thus, a ahdtng gage, used by mathematical 
instrument makers for measuring and 
setting off distances ; a tide-gage, for de- 
termining the heights of tides; a tetnd- 
gage, an instrument for measuring the 
force of the wind on any given surface, &c. 

GAIL'LIARDB (ItaL), an ancient Italian 
dance, of a sportive character and lively 
movement. It was sometimes called a Ro- 
maneaqua, because it was said to have come 
originally from Rome. 






GALL'-PLT. [SeeCYSlPB.] 

QALL'-NUT, a protuberance or tumour 
produced by the puncture of gall-flies, spe- 
cies of the hymenopterous genus Oymps, 
on plants and trees of various kinds, but 
more particularly on the oak. The fly punc- 
tures the surface of a leaf, bud, or stalk, 
and deposits an egg In the Interior, along 
with a drop of an Irritating fluid : In the 
course of a few days, an excrescence is 
thrown out, affording nourishment to the 
>oung Insect, and protecting it from ex- 
ternal injury until It has attained its full 
size, when, after having undergone nieta- 
morphosls, it eats through the excrescence, 
and escapes into the open air. 

GALI/-8TONKS, calculous concretions 
frequently formed In the gall-bladder, and 
sometimes occasioning great pain during 
their passage through the ducts Into the 
ditodenum, before they are evacuated. 

GAL'LKON (jgaleon: JV.), ships of war 
formerly used by the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese. In more recent times, those 
vessels were called galleons. In which the 
Spaniards transported treasure from their 
American colonies. 

GAL'LERY (galerie: Pr.), In Architec- 
ture, a long narrow room, the length of 
which Is at least three times as great as Its 
breadth, by which proportion It la distin- 
guished from a saloon. Corridors also are 
sometimes called galleries. Since a gallery 
is generally decorated with iialntlngs, in 
oil or fresco, a large collection of pictures, 
even If contained in several adjoining 

rooms, is called bj that name. Gallbby, 

in Fortiflcatiou, a walk across a ditch in a 
besieged town, made of strong planks, and 
covered with earth. It was formerly used 
for carrying a mine to the foot of the ram- 
parts. — Gallkrt, In Mining, a narrow 
passage, or branch of a mine, carried under 
ground to a work Intended to be blown uii 

Gallery, In Shipbuilding, a balcony, 

projecting from the stem of a ship of war, 
or of a large merchantman. 

GAL'LEY {gallre: Fr), & kind of low, 
flat- built vessel, furnisbed with one deck, 
and navigated with sails and oars, found 

chiefly In the Mediterranean. An open 

boat used on the Thames by custom-house 

officers, &C. The cook-room or kitchen of 

a ship. The war galleys, or naves longce, 

of the Romans, were variously named from 

their rows or banks of oars. Galley- 

slave, a person condemned to work at the 
oar on board a galley, being chained to the 

deck. In Prance, the galleys. In which the 

convicts labour and are confined, resemble 
the hulks of Great Britain. 

GALTilO A'CID, In Chemistry, an acid 
which forms one of the astringent prin- 
ciples of plants. It is obtained by the oxy- 
dation of tannic acid, or tannin, which 
I abounds in nat-galls, oak bark, &c. It Is 
' slightly acidulous and styptic to the taste, 
hut Inodorous ; and crystallizes In white 
silky needles, which are soluble In boiling 
water or alcohoL Its constituents are 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. "When an 
Infusion of galls is dropped into a solution 
of sulphate of Iron, It produces a deep purple 
precipitate, which becomes black by ex- 


posure to the air. It is a very long time in 
subsiding, and, In wrltlng-lnk. Is retained 
In suspension by mucilage. 

GAL'LIOAN CHURCH, the distinctive 
title of the Roman Catholic church in 
France, which. In opposition to vXtramon 
tanism, long maintained a certain degree of 
independence with regard to the see of 
R^>me. The liberties of the Galilean church 
were first asserted in the pragmatic sane 
tlon, in 1438, but were defined and conflrmod 
in 1G82, It WAS then decided that the pope 
has no temporal power In Prance, and only 
a spiritual power limited by canons and 
councils, and that the decisions of the holy 
see are suliject to reversal by the body of 
the clergy. 

GAL'LICISM (GaWaa, a Frenchman : Lat), 
•in idiom or phrase, of the French language, 
Introduced In speaking or writing another 
language. 

GALLl'NiB (galHna, a hen : Lat), In Or- 
nithology, the order of birds under which 
are comprehended the peacock, pheasant, 
turkey, partridge, grouse, domestic cook, 
&c. 

GAI/LIOT {galhotte : Fr.), a small galley 
or Dutch vessel, used In former times. It 
carried a main and mizen mast, and a large 
gaff-malnsall ; but was built very slightly, 
and was designed only for chase. It could 
both sail and row, and had sixteen or twent> 
oars : all the seamen on board were soldiers, 
and each had a nmsk9t by him as he sat at 
his oar 

GAL^LON, a measure of capacity both 
for dry goods and liquids, holding four 
quarts The ImptTial gallon contains 10 lbs. 
avoirdupois of distilled water, equivalent 
to 277,274 cubic Inches. The old English 
gallon, wine measure, contained 231 cubic 
inches; and the old gallon, beer measure, 
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GALLOO'N igalon: Fr.), a narrow thick 
kind of ferret, or lace, used to edge or 
boi der cloths 

GALLOPA'DE (galoper, to gallop ; Fr.), 
In the mau6ge, a sidelong or curvetting 
kind of gallop. Also the term fo* a spi Ightly 
and active kind of dance. 

GALLS, local diseases of plants, caused 
by the puncture of Insects In depositing 
their eggs. They are produced by concen- 
tric lajers of dried sap, and do not affect 
the general health of the tree. 

GAL'VANISM, the development of elec- 
trical phenomena without the aid of fric- 
tion, and by means of a cb^lcal action 
which takes place between certain, bodies. 
It derived its name from Galvanl, a pro- 
fessor at Bologna, who. In a course of ex- 
periments on animal Irritability, observed 
the first striking phenomena that led to 
Its discovery, which occurred In the follow- 
ing manner. One of his assistants hap- 
pened to bring the point of his scalpel 
to the crural nerves of a skinned frog 
lying near the electrical conductor, upon 
which the muscles of the limb were agitated 
with strong convulsions. After this, be 
continued his experiments in various ways, 
mud ascertained that the mere agency of 
metallic substances, provided they were dis< 
similar metals, would produce such couvul- 
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tflons. This subject engaged the attention of 
experimentalists botb before and after the 
death of Galvanl, which happened in 1798 ; 
but none adited anything of great Impor- 
tance to GalvanI’s discovery except Volta, 
who repeated his experiments, and found 
that whenever two pieces of metal of 
different kinds were placed in different 
parts of an animal, and were brought either 
into contact, or Into connection by means 
of a metallic arc, convulsions ensued, and 
that this effect was strongest when the 
metals were aino and silver, particularly 
when several pairs of the metals, having 
pieces of moist cloth between them, wore 
employed. This led him to the construction 
of an apparatus for the purpose of accumu- 
lating electricity .which has since been called 
the Galvanic battery or Voltaic pile. Several 
improvements upon the voltaic pile were 
soon made by other philosophers ; and the 
discoveries in galvanism multiplied with a 
rapidity, and to an extent, surpassing any- 
thing before known in the history of 
science. It has been ascertained that che- 
mical action is indispensable to the produc- 
tion of galvanic electricity. The least com- 
plicated galvanic arrangement is termed a 
simple galvanic circle. It consists of three 
conductors, of which one at least must 
be solid, another fluid, and the third 
may be either solid or fluid. This is pos- 
sessed but of feeble powers, yet they are 
often sufficiently striking. Compound 
galvanic circles, or galvanic batteries, are 
formed by multiplying those arrangements 
which compose simple circles. [See Bat- 
TBEY, Gai.vaitio.] Chemical effects of Gal- 

vanism. The most simple chemical effect of 
the galvanic battery Is the ignition and 
fusion of metals; the facility vrith which 
the different metals are ignited, being in- 
versely proportional to their power of con- 
ducting heat. Hence platlna, which has the 
lowest conducting power. Is most easily 
ignited; and silver, which conducts heat 
with greater facility than any other metal, 
is the most difficult to be Ignited. The 
most strlklffk effect of the voltaic bat- 
tery, however, is the Intense light which is 
produced by placing two pieces of charcoal, 
cut into the shape of pointed pencils, at the 
two ends of the wires of an interrupted 
circuit. When the battery is very power- 
ful, and the charcoal points are brought 
within the thirtieth or fortieth of an inch 
of each other, a bright spark is produced. 
By withdrawing the points from each 
other, ^constant discharge takes place, 
through the heated air. In a space of from ' 
one to four or more inches, according to the 
energy of the apparatus, producing a most 
brilliant arch of light, of considerable 
breadth, and in the form of a double cone. 
Platina, Introduced into this arch, melts as 
wax does in the flame of a candle : and the < 
light equals the brilliancy of the sun. But i 
decomposition is the most important che- ' 
raical effect of galvanism. The substance i 
first decomposed by it was water. When i 
two gold or platlna wires are connected « 
with the opposite poles of a battery, and 1 1 
their free extremities are plunged Into j i 
the same cup of water, but without touch- ' 

Ing each other, hydrogen gas is disengaged 
at the negative wire, and oxygen at the 
positive. By collecting the gases in sepa- 
rate tubes, as they are liberated, they are 
found to be quite pure, and in the exact pro- 
portion of two measures of hydrogen to one 
of oxygen. In decomposing water or any 
other compound, the same element is al- 
ways disengaged at the same side of the bat- 
tery; so that the elements which collect 
around each pole have a certain analogy : in- 
flammable bodies, alkalis, and earths, go 
to the negative pole, while oxygen and 
acids go more to the positive. Hence the 
terms electro-positive and electro-^iegative. 

It is also found that not only are the 
elements of a compound fluid conveyed, 
by galvanic energy, to the opposite poles 
situated in distant parts of the containing 
vessel, without the movement of these ele- 
ments being perceptible ; but that they may 
even be evolved in separate portions of the 
fluid placed In distinct vessels, and con- 
nected only by some slight link, as a few 
fibres of moist cotton or amianthus. Many 
phenomena,lndeed still more extraordinary, 
present themselves in connection with 
these Interesting experiments. The ele- 
ments of compound bodies are actually con- 
veyed, by the influence of the electric cm^ 
rent, through solutions of subittanoes on 
which, under other circumstaoces, they 
would have exerted an Immediate and 
powerful chemical action, without any such 
action being produced. [See Blboteioity, 
Maonbtism, and Voltaic Elboteioity. 

GALVAHI'ZED IRON, the commercial 
name of iron coated with zinc, to prevent 
rust. 

GALVANOM'ETKR {galvanism ; and me- 
iron, a measure : Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring minute quantities of electricity, 
or the oi>eratlons of galvanism. It consists 
of one, and sometimes more, delicate mag- 
netized needles, suspended horizontally by 
some very slender fibre, and surrounded by 
a great number of coils of very thin Insu- 
late copper wire. Whraihe electric current 
to be examined is transmitted through the 
wire, the needle Is deflected in a direction, 
and to an extent, dependent on the direc- 
tion and Intensity of the current. [See 
ELEOTBO-MAaNBTISM.] 

GATdBIT, at Chess, a word derived from 
an Italian phrase used In wrestling, ana 
signifying a trlpptng-np. The player who 
opens the game places a pawn in such a posi- 
tion that it can be taken by the adversary 
in order to give freedom of movement to 
his superior pieces. There are several gam- 
bits, known to chess players by different 
names. 

GAMBO'GB (Gambodia, In India, whence 
it was first brought), a gum-resin, the 
Inspissated juice of varlons species of Oair- 
einia trees belonging to the nat. ord. (Tttt- 
tiffercB, and growing in the Bast Indies, 
Ceylon, &c. It is obtained in commerce in 
masses of a dull orange colour, possessing 
uo smell, and a slightly acrid taste; and 
iffords a beautiful yellow colour, much used 
hy painters. Its medicinal properties are 
violently cathartic. 

GAME LAWS {gaman, to sport: Sax^ 
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Any person taking out a proper certificate 
may kill game on his own land, or that of 
another with his leave ; and anyone having 
such a certificate may sell game to any per- 
son licensed to deal in It. Any person, In the 
actual possession of enclosed lands, or the 
owner of them. If he has the right of kil- 
ling game on them, may by himself, of any 
one authorized by him In a certain form of 
writing, take, kill, and destroy hares, 
without paying duty or obtaining a certi- 
ficate. 

GAMES (same deriv.). In Antiquity, pult- 
11c diversions, or contests, exhibited on 
certain occasions as spectacles for the grati- 
fication of the people. Such, among the 
v^lreeks, were the Olympic, Pythian, Isth- 
mian, and Nem»an games ; and, among the 
Romans, the Apolllnarlan, Clrcenslan, Capl- 
tollne, &c. The Romans had three sorts of 
games, viz. sacred, honorary, and ludicrous. 
The first were Instituted In honour of some 
deity or hero. The second were those exhi- 
bited by private persons, to please the peo- 
ple ; as, the combats of gladiators, the 
scenic games, and other amphltheatral 
sports. The ludicrous games (hcdua, a sport : 
Lat) were much of the same nature with 
the games of exercise and hazard among us : 
such were the ludua Trojaims teasercs, &c. 
By a decree of the Roman senate. It was 
enacted that the public games should be 
consecrated, and united with the worship of 
the gods ; whence It appears, that feasts, 
sacrifices, and games made up the greatest 
part, or rather the whole, of the external 
worship offered by the Romans to their 
deities. 

GAMOPET'ALOXIS (gamoB, union; pet- 
alon, a leaf: Or.), In Botany, an epithet 
given to a corolla with the petals united ; 
monopetalous. 

GAM'UT or GAM'MUT, In Music, the 
table or scale of notes laid down by Guido, 
and marked by the monosyllables ut, re, mt, 
fa, sol, la, &C., derived from syllables com- 
mencing the lines of one of the hymns of St. 
John the Baptist, in the Roman breviary, 

‘ Ut queant laxls rssonare fibrls mira gosto- 
rum /amuli tuorum,’ &c . ; ut has been 
changed for do, as more convenient for 
singing. 

GANG {gangan, to go : Sax.), in seamen’s 
language, a select number of a ship’s crew 
appointed on any particular service. 

QANG'LION (ganglion, a knot : Or.), an 
enlargement In the course of a nerve. Also, 
a tumour In the sheath of a tendon. 

QAN'GRBNB (gangraina, from gnao, I 
gnaw ; Or.), In Medicine, the first stage of 
mortification before the vitality of the part 
Is completely extinct : when the part Is alto- 
gether dead, It Is termed aphacelua. 

GAN'GTJE, In Mining, tne mineral sub- 
stances which contain the ore of a metal, or 
are mingled with It without being che- 
mically combined. 

QANQ'WAY, among seamen, the name of 
several ways or passages from one part of a 
ship to another; but it Is especially applied 
to a range of planks laid horizontally along 
the upper part of a ship’s side from the 
tnarter-deck to the forecastle, and fenced 
m the outside by iron stanchions, and ropes. 


rails, or netting To bring up to the gang- 

way is to punish a sailor by fiogglng him 
there. 

QAN'NET, or Solan Goose, ‘the Sula alba 
of ornithologists, a palmiped bird, about 
the size of a common goose, with a bill six 
Inches long, jagged at the sides, and 
straight almost to the point, where It In- 
clines downwards. The plumage In the 
young bird Is dark with white spots ; when 
mature It Is white. Gannets are found In I 
the north of Scotland, Norway, Newfound- 
land, and many other places ; but they 
abound to an almost incredible extent In 
the Hebrides and other solitary Islands of 
North Britain, where. In the months of 
May and June, It Is difficult to walk without 
treading on their eggs, which are a source 
of considerable profit to the inhabitants. 

GANOID (ganos, brilliancy : Or.). In Ich- 
thyology, those scales which are covered 
with a coat of enamel are termed ganoid. 
Many fossil fishes had scales of this 
nature. 

GANT'LET or GATTNT'LET {gajitelet : 
Fr) a largo kind of glove, made of Iron, 
the fingers being covered with small plates : 
It was formerly worn by cavaliers, armed 

at all points. To throw down the gantlet 

Is a phrase signifying to challenge or 
defy. The expression derives its origin 
from the days of chivalry, when he who 
challenged an oppon^it in the lists thn'w 
down his glove, and he who accepted the 
challenge took it up. 

GANT'LOPE (pant, all ; and loopen, to 
run: Dan.), or GANT'LET, an old military 
punishment, in which the criminal, running 
between the ranks, received a lash from 
every man. A similar punishment Is used ' 
on board ships: but It Is seldom Inflict- 
ed, except for such crimes as are caJcu- , 
lated to excite general disgust among the ' 
seamen. • 

GAOL DELIVERY, a term In law for the 
clearing of a prison by a judicial trial 1 
of the prisoners ; also a commission from 
the king to deliver or clear the gaols. 

GAR'DENING (garten, a gafden : Oer.), 
that branch of cultivation which teaches 
how to dispose fruit-trees, flowers, and 
herbs, to the best advantage, whether for 
profit or pleasure ; and how to prepare the 
soli for sowing the different kinds of seed ; 
as well as how to treat the plants during 
their various stages of vegetation, till they 
arrive at maturity. The subject Is divided , 
Into Horticulture, which relates to the cultl- I 
vatlon of culinary vegetables and fruits; 
Floriculture, which relates to the cultivation 
of ornamental and rare flowers, shrubs, and 
trees ; Arboriculture, which relates to the 
cultivation of trees and shrubs used for 
various purposes In the arts and general 
economy ; and Landscape gardening, or the 
general arrangement of the scenery or land- 
scape about a country residence. We may 
perceive from ancient authors that the for- 
mation of beautiful gardens very early at- 
tracted the attention of the polished nations 
of antiquity ; but the art seems to have 
been forgotten amid the desolation caused 
by the Irruption of barbarous hordes Into 
the provinces of the Ronvm empire. When 
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th« taste for ornamental gardening re> 
vlved. It was corrupted ; stlfFneas was mis- 
taken for beauty, and regularity was car- 
ried to an extravagant excess. This was 
succeeded, amongourselves, by the opposite 
extreme. A gardener should study nature 
not less than the paihter ; but it is not ne- 
cessary that he ^ould avoid exhibiting 
any traces of art. Above all things, the 
style of the garden should be suited to that 
of the dwelling it is Intended to adorn. 

GAR'-PISH {gar. a lance : Sax.), In Ich- 
thyology, the Sea needle, a long slender fish, 
with the jaws projecting into an elongated 
beak. It Is the Belune vulgaris of naturalists. 
The head and back are a dark green, the 
sides paler, and the belly of a bright silvery 
colour. It makes its appearance on tlie 
English coast just previous to the arrival 
of the mackerel, which it resembles In 
flavour. 

GAR'LIO {gar, a lance: Sax.; and leek), 
the Allium sativum of botanists, a plant 
with a bulbous root, consisting of matiy 
small tubercles included In its coats. It 
has a strong smell and an acrid taste, but Is 
much used as a condiment. 

QAR'NET {granat: Oer.), In Mineralogy, 
a precious stone of great beauty, usually 
occurring in crystals more or less regular, 
and having numerous sides. It Isa silicate 
of alumina with oxide of iron : when ex- 
tremely fine, it has been sold for ruby. Its 
prevailing colour is red of various shades, 
l)Ut it is often brown, and sometimes green, 
yellow, or black. Precious garnet is always 
red : fine specimens are found In Ceylon, 
Pegu, Brazil, &c. ; and the term oriental 
sometimes applied to it indicates not a lo- 
cality whore it is found, but its excellence^ 
Garnets are usually disseminated, and occur 
in all the primitive strata from gneiss to 
clay slate. In some parts of Germany, they 
are so abundant as to be used as fluxes for 
iron ores; in others, the garnet gravel is 
washed, pounded, and employed as a sub- 
stitute for emery. Varieties have the 
names of t^ preewus or oriental, thepy- 
rope, the to'^olite, the melanite, the gros- 
svlar, the pyreneite, and the colophonite. 

GAR'TBR, Order of the, a military 
order of knighthood of ancient institution, 
its origin and name have been often dis- 
cussed. One tradition runs that it was in- 
stituted by Richard I. at the siege of Acre, 
where he caused twenty-six knights, who 
firmly stood by him, to wear thongs of blue 
leather about their legs. Another account 
Httribut#ft its origin to Edward III., when 
he picked up at a court entertainment the 
countess of Salisbury’s garter, and rebuked 
the laughing bystanders by the words, 
‘ Honl soit qul mal y pense,’ words adopted 
as the motto of the order. Previous to the 
reign of Edward VI. It was generally called 
the order of St. George. The number of 
knights was originally twenty-six, and It 
has never much exceeded this number. 
Princes of the blood are added as super- 
numeraries, and special statutes are occa- 
sionally made for the admission of foreign 
potentates, and even of British subjects in 
excess of the ordinary number. The king 
or queen is sovereign of the order, of which 
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about 60 foreign crowned heads have been 
members. This order is never conferred 
but upon persons of high rank. The habit 
and ensigns are, the garter, mantle, cap, 
and collar. The badge of the order is the 
image of St. Geoi-ge, called the George : and 
the motto is Honi soit qui mal y pense, or 
‘Evil be to him that thinks evil hereof.’ 
The blshop^of Winchester is the prelate of 
the order, and the bishop of Oxford the 
chancellor. 

GAS {gaz, from geist, a spirit: Oer.), a 
general term employed In chemistry to ex 
press all permanently elastic aerial fluids, 
whether produced by chemical experiments 
or evolved in natural processes. Four of 
the elementary bodies are gases, viz. oxygen , 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine. Each 
species has its diferingulslilng characters 
and its own peculiar and uniform specifle 
gravity, or weight, though, in all cases, 
several hundred times less than that of 
water. Gases possess many extraordlnarj 
properties, and play an important part In 
almost all chemical, and in many natural 
phenomena. [See the different gases under 
their respective names.] One of the pro- 
perties of gases is, that if two or more are 
confined together, and the circumstances are 
such that they will not combine with each 
other, they will mix and Interfuse although 
their specific gravities may be very dif- 
ferent. Gases are highly clastic. According 
to Boyle’s law (often attributed to Mar- 
riotte), the volume of a gas is Inversely as 
the pressure, wliilst the density and elastic 
force are directly as the pressure, and In- 
versely as the volume. Thus a cubic foot 
of gas under a pressure of thirty Inches of 
mercury will expand to two cubic feet if 
the pressure be reduced to one half. But 
if the pressure be doubled, the gaa will only 
occupy half a cubic foot. The density of a 
cubic foot of gas will be doubled if the vo 
lurae be reduced by pressure to one half, and 
halved if the dlinmlshed pressure allows 
the gas to expand to the volume of two cu- 
blcfeet. The elastic force or tension follows 
the same rule. It is known that the elasti- 
city of nearly all gases can be so far counter- 
acted by great pressure that they will be- 
come liquid. The common process is to ex- 
pose them to the pressure of their own atmo- 
spheres. Thus, carbonate of soda and sul- 
phuric acid, mixed together in a perfectly 
close vessel, generate carbonic acid gas, 
which soon not only fills the vessels, but be- 
comes condensed by the mutual pressure 
of its own particles. Liquid carbonic acid 
is highly volatile, and therefore, by the 
rapid expansion and evaporation conse- 
quent upon Its issue from a receiver, is 
capable of producing a temperature so low 
as 189 ^ below the freezing point of water. 
The solid carbonic acid which is produced, 
cold as it is, may be held in the hand with 
Impunity, or retained In glass in the Oi>en 
air for a considerable tlm^ because it im- 
mediately becomes surrounded with its own 
vapour, and is not in contact with the sub- 
stance upon which it apparently rests. In 
order, therefore, to use the liquefied gas as 
a cooling agent, it must be brought into 
contact with another substance of a very 
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different temperature, by means of a third, I the operation should be stopped some time 
which should be a good conductor of heat, before gas ceases to come orer, lest com- 


Ether Is used for this purpose, because It 
will bear their contact and still retain Its 
liquid state. Now, although the carbonic 
acid thus dissolved is not so cold as solid 
carbonic acid, if the finger Is placed In It, 
the effect will be the same as If it were 
plunged in melted metaL 
GAS FOR ILLUMINATION. When 
treating of carburetted hydrogen, we al- 
luded to the constituents of gases for Illu- 
mination. The substance most ordinarily 
used for the production of those is bitumi- 
nous coal ; and the gas obtained from it is a 
mixture of two f>r more gases or vapours, 
with small portions of other gaseous bodies, 
particularly hydrogen and carbonic oxide. 
Dr. riayton, about the year 1735, examined 
the fitness of coal gas for the production 
of artificial light ; but its application to 
economical purposes was unaccountably 
neglected for about sixty years after. At 
length, In 1798, Mr, W. Murdocli, Intheeni- 
ployment of Messrs. Watt and Boulton, of 
the fioho foundry, erected a gas apparatus 
on a large scale al the foundry. In 180.3, Mr. 
Winsor exhibited gas illuminations in the 
Lyceum, Jiondon ; and proved the practi- 
cai)llity of lighting the streets of cities by 
lighting I*aU Mall. Since that time, gas 
has been more extensively employed every 
succeeding year, till at length almost all 
factorie.s, and even the smaller towns, are 
lighted by it. So great. Indeed, were the 
advantages which the public derived from 
this brilliant light, that, in less than twenty 
years from Mr. Win Bor’s experiments In 
Pall Mall, there were four large gas com- 
panies established In the metropolis. In 
1852, there were eighteen public companies 
in London, each having gas works ; which 
supplied gas for 1.34, .300 private, and .30,400 
street-burners. About 890 tons of coal 
were consumed dally ; 7,120,000 cubic feet 
of gas were used In the longest night; 
408,000 tons of coal were used during the 
year; and the product of gas was 4000 mil- 1 
lIo!i8 of cubic feet. When coal Is subjected 
to destructive distillation, that is, raised to 
a red heat In closed vessels, it yields per- 
manent gases, vapours condensible into the 
liquid or solid state by cooling, and solid 
matter as residuum. These must, in the 
manufacture of coal gas, be separated. For 
this purpose, the coal is placed In CAst-iron 
retorts, which communicate by pipes with 
the hydraulic main, a large horizontal pipe, 
partially filled with tar and ammoniacal 
liquor, into which the pipes from the re- 
torts dip. This hydraulic main condenses 
the more volatile vapours Into a liquid, 
which runs off by an overflow-pipe. The 
gas passes Into the purifiers, where the car- 
bonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen are 
removed by a mixture of Hme and water ; 
thence It Is conducted into the gas-holders, 
or, as they are Improperly called, gasometers 
where It is stored up for use. In order to 
obtain agood gas from coals, the distillation 
•hould commence with a retort previously ’ 
heated to a cherry-red, which beat should 
be steadily continued during the whole pro- 
cess, that Is, fn^m five to eight hours ; but 


pounds having feeble Illuminating power 
should impoverish the coqtonts of the 

gasometer. Oil Gas contains no mixture 

of sulphuretted hydrogen, and requires 
no other jiurlllcatlon than transmission 
through a refrigerator ; and as less of It is 
required for any given quantity of light, 
the atmosphere of a room Is less heated and 
contaminated by its combustion. It is, 
however, considerably more expensive than 
the gas from coal ; aitliough the first outlay 
of capital for a manufactory' upon a large 
scale Is less, on account of the smaller size 
of the necessary pipes and apparatus. Oil 
gas is obtained by dropping fish oil, and sub- 
stances not fit for lamps, on Iron, coke, or 
bricks, raised to a high temperature. One 
cubic foot of oil riroduces from 600 to 700 
cubic feet of gas, or, on an average, 98 per 
cent, by weight. When resin Is used for 
the production of gas, it must first be ren- 
dered fluid by solution In oil of tar, &c. One 
pound of resin yields from 14 to 23 cubic 

feet of gas. Wood Gas. Gas obtained 

by the destructive distillation of wood has 
been tried ; but It totally failed on account 
of the feeble illuminating power which It 
possesses. 

GAS-BURNERS, either simple beaks of 
metal perforated with a small round hole, 
or a circle with a series of holes which form 
an argand flame; or*two holes drilled ob- 
liquely, to make the jets cross each other, 
so as to form a flame like a swallow’s tall ; 
or a silt which produces a sheet of flame, 
and is used with most of the street lamps. 
The burners are mounted with a stop-cock 
for regulating the supply of gas. 

GAS-METER. Before the gas Is cxinsumed 
it is usually passed through an instrument 
called a meter, In order to ascertain the 
nuniber of cubic feet which are used in a 
given time, or in a particular place. The 
Instrument consists of a kind of revolving 
drum, having compartments which measure 
the gas, and deliver It, as they pass round 
In succession; water, whichfj before the 
next revolution. Is replaced by gas, taking 
Its place. It Is filled with that fluid up to a 
certain height through an orifice In the side 
of the vessel. In which a plug is fitted. The 
giis enters by a pipe at one side, escapes 
from an orifice Into a pipe at the other, and 
Is thence conveyed to the burners. By 
means of a train of wheel-work In connec- 
tion with the axis of the drum, an index is 
turned, which points out on the in<;ex-plate 
how many cubic feet have passed through 
the meter. 

GASOM’BTER, or more correctly GAS- 
HOLDER, a hollow cylindrical vessel, 
usually made of metal plates, open at one 
end, and placed upon Its open end In a 
cistern, or a cylindrical ring of water. It 
serves not merely as a magazine for receiv- 
ing the gas when It is purified, and keeping 
It In store for use, but also for communlcar 
ting to the gas, in the act of burning, such 
a uniform pressure as may secure a steady 
unflickering flame. 

GASTRIC JUICE QjMtfr, the stomaeb i 
Gr.),lu the animal economy, a thin pellaeld 
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liqaor. lepanted by the capillary exhaling 
arteries of the stomach. It is the principal 
agent In digestion ; for It acts with a chemi- 
cal energy IntUssolving food, which la not 
merely reduced by It to very minute parts, 
but Its taste and smell are quite changed, 
and it acquires new and very different pro- 
perties. [See Diobbtiox.] 

QASTRI'TIS (same deriv.). In Medicine, 
Inflammation of the stomach. It is at- 
tended by great Irritability of that organ, 
hiccough, vomiting, and violent pain, with 
general uneasiness, and a small hard pulse. 
There is also fever, accompanied with pros- 
tration of strength. It Is a very dangerous 
disease. 

GASTROR'APHY igafstSr, the stomach; 
and raphS, a seam : 6'r.), In Surgery, the 
operation of sewing up wounds of the 
abdomen. 

QASTROT'OMY (gaatSr, the stomach ; and 
tomi, a cutting : Or.), in Surgery, the ope- 
ration of cutting Into or opening the abdo- 
men. 

GA'UGINQ-aOD (Jauger, to gauge : 
an instrument used in measuring the con- 
tents of casks or vessels. 

GAULT, a bed of fossillferous clay, hav- 
ing an average thickness of 100 feet, which 
forms the lowest member of the upper cre- 
taceous group In the south of England. It 
is Interposed between the upper and lower 
green sand, and contains a groat number 
of well preserved marine shells. It was 
originally fine mud deposited In a deep sea. 

GAUZE (sfoze: Fr.), a very thin, slight, 
transparent kind of woven stuff, sometimes 
of silk, and sometimes only of thread. It 
Is frequently enriched with flowers of silver 
or gold. 

GAV'EL-KIND [gyfe, give ; eal, all ; and 
kyn, kind : Sajc.),a tenure or custom by which 
the lands of a father, dying Intestate, 
are divided equally at his death among 
his sons ; and the land of a brother, dying 
without issue, descends equally to his 
brothers. And though the ancestor bo at- 
tainted and hanged, the heir succeeds with- 
out any esAieat. This species of tenure 
prevailed In England, before the Norman 
conquest. In many parts of the kingdom. If 
not through the realm ; but particularly In 
Kent, where it still exists. In consequence, 
as Is affirmed, of the Kentish men having 
submitted upon the express condition of 
retaining their peculiar privileges. 

GAVOT' (pavotte: Fr.), a kind of dance, 
the air of which has two brisk and lively 
strains Ifi common time, each of which is 
played twice over. 

GAZBL'LE or GAZ'EL, a member of the 
antelope tribe, the OazeUa Dorcas of natu- 
ralists. It Is a native of the nortli of Africa 
and Asia Minor. Like the goat, it has 
hollow permanent horns, and it feeds on 
shrubs ; but In size and delicacy, and In the 
nature and colour of Its hair. It resembles 
the roebuck. The beauty and brlllbancy of 
Its eye Is Its most remarkable feature. 

GAZETTE, a kind of official newspaper, 
containing an account of public or private 
transactions and events, which are deemed 
sufficiently Important for Insertion. Oar- 
^etta Is said to have been the name of a 


Venetian coin, In value between a farthing 
and a halfpenny in England, which was the 
price of the first newspaper ; and hence the 
name. The first gazette in England was 
published at Oxfoid In 1686. On the return 
of the court to London, the title was 
changed to the London Gazette. It is now 
the oflQcial newspaper, and is published on 
Tuesdays and Pridaj s. 

GAZETTEB'R, a topographical work, 
containing brief descriptions, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, of empires, kingdoms, cities, 
towns, and rivers. It may either Include 
the whole world, or be limited to a par- 
ticular count^ 3 ^ Tlie first work of this 
kind, with which we are acquainted, is that 
of Stephen of Byzantium, who lived in the 
beginning of the 6th century, 

GA'ZONS (JV.), in Portlfli ation, masses of 
fresh earth, covered with grass, used to line 
the outsides of ramparts, parapets, &c. 

GEH'LENITE, a mineral, found In the 
Tyrol, and named after Qehleu the chemist 
It is a ferrosllicate of alumina and lime. 

OBL^ATIN or GEL'ATLNE (gelatio, a 
freezing : Lot., from its assuming the solid 
I form on cooling), a concrete animal suli- 
stance, or jelly, obtained by boiling the 
muscles, cartilages, bones, tendons, &c , 
In water ; glue and isinglass are examples 
of this substance. About one-balf of di) 
gelatine consists of carbon, one-<iURrter of 
oxygen, and the remainder of nitrogen and 
hydrogen. Alcohol and tannin precipitate 
gelatine from Its solution ; the former by 
abstracting the water, the latter by com- 
bining with the substance Itself so as to 
form an insoluble compound. Gelatine 
forms a tremulous solid when cold, and 
again liquefies on the application of bent 
It may be kept in a dry state for a long 
time, but k soon putrefies in contact with 
water, 

GBM'INI (Lot.), in Astronomy, the Twins, 
a constellation and sign of the zodiac, repre- 
senting Castor and Pollux. It is easily 
recognized, by two conspicuous stars of tlie 
second magnitude very near each other ; 
Castor being to the east, and Pollux to the 
west. 

GEMMA' {LaU), In Botany, a leaf-bud. 
Leaf-buds appear m the axils of leaves, 1. e. 
In the angle between a leaf and the stem 
They are formed at first by prolongations 
from the medullary rays bursting through 
the bark. They are usually protected by 
scales until the leaves have expanded to a 

certain extent. GEiHM.a:, In the plural, 

is applied to certain structures which are 
thrown off by some cryptogaralc plants 
(liverworts, for Instance), and are capable 
of forming new ii dlvJduals. 

GEMMA'OBOUS {gemma, a bud : Lai.), 
a Botanical term applied to a flower-stalk 
which grows out of a leaf-bud. 

GEMMATION (same deriv.). In Botany, 
the arrangement of leaves.ln the bud, 

GKMMIP'AROUS {gemma, a bud ; and 
pario, I bring forth : Lai.), an epithet ap- 
plied to animals, which propagate by shoots, 
as most of the polypi. 

GEM'MULE (pemmuia.thedlm.of pemma 
Lai.), In Botany, the ascending axis oi 
plumule of an embryonic plant. 
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GBHS (gmimtit » precious stone: Lot,] 
tbe name ^ven to treciotu stones in general 
but more especially to such as by thel 
colour, brilliancy, polish, purity, ana rarity 
are sought after as objects of decoration 
Gems of tbe most valuable kinds form th< 
principal part of tbe crown Jewels of sove 
reign princes, and are esteemed not merelj 
for their beauty, but as comprising tht 
greatest value in the smallest bulk. Gem« 
are remarkable for their hardness and 
lustre. Those usually employed are dla 
monds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, to- 
pazes, hyacinths, and chrysoberyls, which 
are the most valuable; crystalline quartz, 
1 pellucid, opalescent, or of different hues; 
amethyst, lapis lazuli, malachite, jasper, 
agate, chalcedony, onyx, carnellan, and 
blood-stone. They are of various classes, 
and proportional values. — Gem-kxqrav- 
INO or Qsmi-sculpture, cal led also lithoglyptics, 
is the art of representing designs upon 
precious stones, either in raised work, as 
cameos, or by figures cut below the surface, 
as intaglios. This art Is of great antiquity, 
and was probably practised by the Baby- 
lonians. Some think it originated in India ; 
but wherever It began, we have ample evi- 
dence that It was in high esteem among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

GENDAR'MES or GENS D’ARMBS {Fr. : 
literally, armed persons), in the history of 
Prance, a select body of troops, destined to 
watch over the public safety, and conse- 
quently much employed by the police. They 
were so called on account of their succeed- 
ing the ancient gendarmes, who were com- 
l>letely clothed in armour. August 16th, 
1830, a royal ordinance abolished the gens 
(Tarmes, and established a new body called 
the municipal g'uard of Paris, to consist of 
1443 men, under the direction of the prefect 
of police. 

GEN'DERS (genus; Lot.), In Grammar, 
are either masculine, for the male sex ; fe- 
minine, for the female sex; or neuter, for 
nouns which are of neither sex. In Latin, 
the termination of a noun distinguishes the 
gender in many Instances, us for the mas- 
culine, a the feminine, and um tlie neuter. 
Ciorresponding terminations are found In 
other languages. In these the idea of sex 
is carried out in nouns that represent 
tilings which are really sexless and would 
be called neuter by us. The English lan- 
guage has very few terminations by which 
the genders are distinguished, such as 
count and countess. 

GBNEAL'OGT (gmealogia; from genea, 
descent ; and logos, a description : Or,), a 
history of tbe descent of a person or family 
from a series of ancestors. In various 
chapters and military orders, It is required 
that the candidates produce their genea- 
logy, to show that they are noble by so 
many descents. 

GEN'BRAL (generalis, relating to ail: 
Lot), the highest rank in the British army 
next to field-marshal. Lieutenant-generals 
rank next to the generals, and then come 
the major-generals. These officers have no 
duties unless specially entrusted with a 
command. The colonelshlps of regiments 
are distributed amongst them. The chief 

commander of an army Is often called, by 

, way of distinction, the generalrin-chief. 

A particular beat of drum which In the 
morning gives notice to th^ infantry to 
. in readiness to march, is also called the 
general 

GENERALIS'SIMO (ItaL), tbe supreme 
general or commander-ln-chlef of an army. 

GBN'ERAL IS'SUE, in Law, that plea 
which denies at once the whole declaration 
or Indictment, without offering any special 
matter by which to evade it. This is the 
ordinary plea upon which most causes are 
tried, and Is now almost Invariably used 
in criminal cases. It puts everything in 
issue, that Is, denies everything, and re- 
quires the party to prove ail that he has 
stated. In many cases, for the protection 
of justices, constables, excise officers, &c., 
they are, by act of parliament, enabled to 
plead the general issue, and give the special 
matter of their justification, in evidence. 

GEN'ERALIZE, In Logic, to comprehend, 
under a common name, several objects, 
agreeing in some point, indicated by the 
common term. 

GEN'ERATING LINE or FIGURE (genero, 

I produce: Lat.), In Geometry, that which, 
by its motion, produces any plane or solid 
figure, &C. Thus, a right line moved 
parallel to itself, generates a parallelo- 
gram ; made to revolve In the same plane, 
round one of its ext^rem^tic^, it generates a 
circle. One entire revolution of a circle, 
along the same right line, generates the 
cycloid ; and the revolution of a semicircle ' 
round its diameter generates a sphere, &c. 

GEN'ERATOR (a producer: Lat), in 
Music, the principal sound or sounds by 
which others are produced. Thus the low- 
est 0 for the treble of the pianoforte, 
besides its octave, will strike an attentive 
ear with its twelfth above, or G In alt, and 
with its seventeenth above, or E in alt. 
Hence 0 Is called their generator, the G and 

K its products or harmonics. 

GENER'IC (genus, a class : Lat), pertain- 
ing to or connected with a which see. 

GEN'ESIS {an or'gln : 6^.)f a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, and tbe first of 
the Pentateuch, o/ five books of Moses. 

The Greeks gave ik the name of Genesis, 
from its beginning with an account of the 
creation of the world. 

GEN'ET (genette : Fr.), the Oenetta vulgaris 
of naturalists, a carnivorous animal, the 
size of a small cat, whicJi is a native of 
Africa, Asia, and the south of Europe. 
Like its ally the civet cat, It p^uces an 
agreeable perfume, but less powerful and 
less permanent.— Also, a small-si^d well- 
proportioned Spanish horse. 

GENBTH'LIACS (genethliakos, belonging 
to one’s birthday : Gr.), the pretended 

art of calculating nativities. Also, a 

short poem composed in honour of an in- 
dividual. 

GBNIO'ULATBD (geniculatus, with a 
bended knee: Lat), in Botany, bending 
abruptly, like the knee. 

GENIOQLOS'SI (geneion, the chin; and 
glossa, the tongue : Gr.), in Anatomy, a pair 
of muscles with which tbe tongue ia thrown 
out. 
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, a genuB of are so far distinct tliat they are considered 
leguminous shrubs, including the Q. titw- separate as species ; but they have so much 
toria, or dyer’s broom, and several other spe- in common, that they are placed in the 
cies of broom. same generic group. In naming a species, 

QEN'ITrvBf CASH (ffmitimu, generative : naturalists give first the name of the genus, 
Lai.), the second case in Latin and Greek e.g. Elephas, and then the specific deslgna- 
nouns, which denotes possession or relation ; tion, e.g. Elephaa indicua, or Elephaa aJHcor 
it is usually marked in English by a with an nua. A genus is itself a subdivision of a 

apostroplje, thus C«). family or an order. [See Species.] In 

QE'NIUS (Lai., from gigno, I produce), in Logic, one of the predlcables, which is con- 
the belief of the old Etruscans, a spiritual sidered the material part of the species of 

agency of a very indeterminate kind, ap- which it is affirmed. In Music, the name 

l)ropriated not only to every human family for any scale of music : thus, the diaUmic 
and individual, but also to Gods, places, and genua, which proceeds by the tones and 
things. Among the Itomans, it became semitones belonging to the key ; and the 
mingled with the Grecian doctrine of de- penus, which proceeds entirely by j 

mons. Ac.cordlng to them, every person semitones. 

had his own genius, that is a spiritual GEOCENTRIO(p?,theearth;andfcsntron, 
being, which Introduced him into life, ac- a centre; Or,), In Astronomy, literally Aow- 
corapanied him during the course of it, and inp ths earth for centre. It is opposed to 
again conducted him out of it at the close heliocentric, having the aun for centre. These 

of his career. Genii, among the eastern terms are used only with regard to the 

uations, a race of beings created from fire, solar system. The fixed stars are so dis- 
occupylng an intermediate place between taut that they are referred to the same 
men and angels ; endowed with a corporeal place, whether supposed to bo seen from 
form, which they could change at pleasure, the earth or the sun. The geocentric place 
They are supposed to interest themselves of a planet is the place of the centre of the 
greatly about the affairs of men, and to planet as it would appear from tho centre 
have considerable Influence over them. of the earth ; the heliocentric place such as 
GE'NRE (Fr.). Pictures representing It would appear from the centre of the sun. 

subjects of every-day life, whether real or Qeooentuio Latitude of a planet, the 

fictitious, but not portraits or landscapes, angle made by a line drawn from thejdanet 
arc styled genre pictures. Wilkie’s Blind to the earth, with the plane of the ecliptic. 

Fiddler, Leslie’s Sajicho Panza and the Qkocbnthio Longitude, the angle at 

Duchess, and Frith’s Railway Station, may tho earth, made by two straight lines, one 
be cited as well-known examples. drawn from the planet to tlie first point of 

OENTIA'NA {Lat., from Gcntiua, king of Aries, the other to tlie point of the ecliptic, 
Illyria), in Botany, a genus of plants, nat. Intercepted by a perpendicular circle, the 
ord. Oentianaccm, containing many species, plane of which passes through the earth 
of winch some are wild In Britain, and and planet. 

known for their bitter juice. The Gentian a GE'ODB (geSdSa, earthy: from gl, the 

lutea is a native of the mountainous parts earth ; and eidoa, form : Or.), In Mineralogy, 
of Germany, and the Swiss and Austrian a roundish lump of agate or other mineral. 
Alps. Its root, the only part used, has a Sometimes its Interior is empty, and the 
yellowI.sh-browu colour, and very bitter sides of its cavity are lined with crystals; 
taste ; and Its infusion or tincture is an at others it contains a sidid muvatile nu- 
I excellent stomachic bitter. cleus, or is filled with an eartby matter 

GEN'TILES (belonging to the same race : Gkodifbuous, producing geodes. 

Lat,), a name given in the sacred writings GEOD'ESY tgi, the earth ; and daio, 1 
to all who were not of the twelve tribes of divide : Or.), literally a division of the earth, 
Israel. in which sense It is synonymous with land 

GBN'TLEMAN (gena, a race : Lat -the aurveylng ; but it Is applied In a more general 
English word gentle originally meant be- sense to that part of practical geometry 
longing to a race or family). In Heraldry, which relates to tho detormlnatlun of tho 
any one entitled to coat armour; but the magnitude and figure of the earth, or any 
term Is usually applied to those having no portion of Its surface. Hence It includes 
other title. Certain persons were born or all tlie geometrical and trigonometrical ope- 
made gentlemen, either expressly or by rations necessary for the purpose; which 
their office ; but, as a rank, that of gentle- are called geodeaical or geodetical. In oppo- 
man Is^ow obsolete. sltlon to astronomical, or those required 

OENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS, a body of forty for determining azimuths and latitudes, 
gentlemen, who attend in uniform In the GEOG'NOSY {gi, the earth ; and gnUaia, 
sovereign’s presoncc-chambor at levees and knowledge; Or.). This word is nearly sy- 
drawlng-roora8,and on other state occasions, nonyinous with geology, which see. 

They receive pay, and have a captain at their GEOG'RAPH Y (geOgraphia : from ge, the 

head, usually a nobleman, who retires with earth ; and graphs, a description : Or.), the de- 
the ministry. scrlptlon of the earth as a whole, its surface, 

GBNTOO', a native of India who pro- 1 natural divisions, and local characteristics, 
fesses the religion of the Bramius. [See ' The fundamental principles of geognq^hy 
Hindoo.] I are tho spherical figure of the earth, Its ro- 

GE'NUS (Lat), in Natural History, a group | tation on its axis, its revolution round tha 
of species having some common characters i sun, and the position of tho axis or line, 
which supply the definition of the genus, round which it revolves, with regard to the 
Thus the Asiatic and the African elephants ' celestial luminary ; whence It follows that 
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GENISTA (Lat), In Botany, 
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Mtronomy is the key of all geographical rated from each other by great oceans. In 
kQoirledge. The lignre of the earth is that poliHeal geography^ the earth is considered 
of an oblate spheroid, that Is to say, it is as the abode of rational beings, divided 
a globe flattened at each polo. There is into larger or smaller societies, according 
a difference of about 36| miles between to their diffusion over the gfbbe, and tbeir 
the polar and equatorial diameters. [See social relations. It considers the language, 
Babth.] General geography comprehends religion, government, degrees of clvlllza- 
the knowledge of the earth in general, and tion, population, resources, and local relar 
the phenomena common to the whole glol)e. tions of the different countries ; and there- 
Particular geography hag relation to par- fore includes history and statistics. As a 
ticuJar countries, showing their boundaries, science the ancients knew but little of geo- 
flgure, climate, seasons, inhabitants, arts, graphy; yet we find that they did not over- 
customs, language, history, &e. When It look or neglect It. It was a constant custom 
has reference to re^on 8, districts, or parts among the Romans, after they had Con- 
or countries, it Is called chorography ; and quered and subdued any province, to have 
when to particular cities, towns, or villages, a map of It carried in triumph, and exposed 
Ac., It is CAlled topography. Ancient geo- to the view of the spectators. Historians 
graphy treats of the countries and places Inform us that the Roman senate, about a 
existing among the ancients ; modem goo- hundred years before Ohiist, sent geograr 
graphy describes the various countries that phers into various countries, that an 
now exist, and of which we are able to accurate survey and mensuration of the 
glean Information from travellers. There globe might be obtained; but we now 
are also other aspects under which ge«K know that they saw scarcely the twentieth 
graphy may be considered; vl*. as mathe- part of It. Before them, Necho, king of 
matted, physical, and political. Mathemati- Egypt, commanded the Phosnlclaus to make 
cal geography determines the form and a survey of i he whole coast of Africa, which 
dimensions of the earth ; Its relations with they accomplished In three years. Darius 
the celestial bodies ; the relative positions ordered the Kthioj)lc sea, and the mouth of 
and distances of places on Its surface, and the Indus, to be surveyed ; and Pliny relates 
their representation by globes or maps. To that Alexander, In his expedition Into Asia, 
ascertain the relative position of different took two geograpliers to measure and de- 
places, geographers refer them to two great scribe tl»e roads ; and that from their Itliie 
circles, that Is, circles formed by the Inter- raries the writers of the following ages 
section of planes passing through tiie gleaned the chief poi^lons of their Informa- 
earth's centre. One of these, the eguator,\ cion. Thehonourof reducing geography to a 
Is equally distant from the poles; and the 85 stem was, however, reserved for Ptolemy, 
other is a meridian wbioh passes through w'ho, by adding mathematical advantages to 
the poles and a given place from which the historical method in which It had be<*n 
the reckoning commences. The latitude of treated of before, described the world inn 
any place Is Its distance north or south much more Intelligible manner ; deliueat 
of the equator, measured on Its meridian, ing it under more certain rules, and fixing 
Latitude, therefore, is equal to the elevation the bounds of places from longitude and 
of the pole above the horiaon. Longitude is latitude. As a work of science, tlierefore, 
the distance of the meridian of anyplace, his system deservedly held the first rank 
east or west, from what Is called the first among the ancients; and but little wa<< 
meridian, measured on the equator. For added to what ho achieved until the time of 
a fi^et meridian, astronomers and geogra- Copernicus, A d. 1620. From that period to 
phers generally choose the meridian passing the present, the science of geography hns 
through the capital of their own country; been steadily advancing ; continual acres- 
though It is manifest that any other slons to It having been made, my new dls- 
would do equally well The first meridian coverles, by accurate accounts of travels by 
of English geographers passes through land and water, by systematic topographies, , 
Greenwich ; that of the Parisians through and more precise measurements, 
the observatory at Paris, Latitude Is found GEOL'OGY (ge, ilie earth: logos, a. dls- 
by astronomical observations; and longl- course : Gr.), the science which Investigates 
tnde,by the Interval which elapses l)etween the structure of the earth and the history 
the times at which any celestial body passes of the successive changes It has undergone, 
over the respective meridians. Distance The scries of events to be unravelled is 
may be ascertained by changing degrees very complicated, and It requires a close. 
Into miles. [See Dboiubb.] Physical goo- patient and skilful examination of mie facts 
graphy In its most extended sense comprises before they can be arranged in their true or- 
geology, hydrography, meteorology, and a der. The rocks constltutlngthe crust of the 
descilptlon of the animal, vegetable, and earth have not all had the same origin, 
mineral kingdoms ; but It is usually limited Some have evidently solidified from a state 
to a description of the outward features of fusion : others appear to have been de- 
of the globe, with an account of their bear- posited In water ; and a tlilrd series seems 
Ings upon one another. Land occupies only to have been originally deposited like the 
one-third of the surface of the globe ; and last in water, but to have been subse- 
of this land, four-fifths «« situated In the quently acted upon by heat. Hence arises 
northern hemisphere ; it is found chiefly In the division of rocks Into Igneous, sedimen- 
three great masses ; viz. the Old Continent, tary, and Metamobphto. The Igneous 
comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa ; the rocks Include Grabitb and Sykhitb 
acte coTif^nenf, comprising North and South (both of which are conjectured to have 
America, and Nero //ofhmd.’ those are sopa- cooled slowly from a melted state under 
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I great presBure), and the serios of Traps 
(Basalt, Tbaohytb) and Lavas, whicti 
have issued from the mouths of Volcanobs 
and flowed along the surface of the earth, 
or over the Seds of shallow seas. The lg> 
neons rocks are confined to no one age ; they 
are found Interposed between or striking 
through sedimentary beds of all ages. It 
is only of late years that the key for unlock- 
ing the great difficulties of the road has 
been discovered, and this has been afforded 
by a study of the organic remains which 
most strata of the earth contain. For re- 
liable conclusions as to these the geologist 
must look to the comparative anatomist, 
the conehologist, and the botanist. The 
remains are not scattered promiscuously 
throughout all strata ; they are confined to 
those which have been deposited by water, 
and in these a given form has a limited 
range, being only fonnd in one bed, or in a 
I small series of beds. The older the l)ed the 
more distinct are the fossil forms from 
existing forms. Moreover, whenever a 
species present in the lower beds of a series 
is absent from the middle beds, it will not 
be found again in the higher beds ; it has 
disappeared altogether. lieasonlng on 
these facts, the geologist concludes that the 
rocks which contain remains of animals 
resembling existing marine animals were 
deposited by the sea, and that the age of 
any bed of a series is to be determined by 
Its relative position, being older than those 
al>ove and newer than those below it, unless 
tliere Is evidence of local disturbance. 
Moreover, if a bed in a given locality la 
found to contain organic remains resem- 
bling those discovered In a bed situate m 
another locality, he will conclude that the 
two beds are of the same age, although 
tltelr mineral constituents may be different, 
so that the date of the latter bed with re- 
ference to adjacant beds being known, the 
date of the former with reference to adja- 
cent beds is known also. Again, a bed may 
be found whose organic contents agree in 
part with those of one bed of a known 
series and in part with those of a neigh- 
bouring bft, in which cuise it will be classed 
either as chronologlc4illy between the two, 
or as contemporaneous with both. On 
these principles the sedimentary rocks are 
arranged In periods and groups, distin- 
guished by The peculiarities of the organic 
remains they contain Eacli group consists 
of numerous beds which may differ widely 
from each other in most particulars, but 
which agree more or less in their organic 
ooutenA. To say that a bod belongs to a 
given group Implies only that It is of a cer- 
tain age, and the sge is chlelly determined 
by the foreign bodies embedded in the de- 
posit and the order of superposition. It has 
been found that the whole series of sedi- 
mentary rooks may be naturally divided 
Into three periods, vis.: Primary or palmozoic 
(the most ancient), secondary, and tertiary; 
and each of these is again divided with re- 
ference to dlffereures in mineralogicai 
ebaraoters and the embedded organic re- 
mains into systems, which are again suli- 
dlvided Into formations. For some account 
of the rooks of whicli the earth s crust is 


composed the reader may refer to Chalk, 
Clay, Limestone, and Sanmtonk. As to 
the state In which organic remains are 
found, see Fossils. The following is a list 
of the periods and systems into which the 
sedimentary strata of the earth ha\e been 
divided. Some account of each group will 
be found in its alphabetical place 

Post TKaTiAHY, or the Post Pliocene 
system. 

Tertiaby, including the Pliocene, Mio- 
cene, and Eocene systems. 

SEOONnAEY, including the Cretaceous, 
Oolitic, Llsssic, and Trlasslc svstems. 

Pbimauy, including the Permian or Mag- 
nesian Limestime, Carboniferous, Devonian, 
Silurian, Cambrian and Laurentian systems 

A great light was thrown upon many 
difficult geological questions when It was 
ascertained that large portions of the 
earth’s surface are slowly subsiding, and 
other portions are slowly rising. It Is easy 
to conceive how, during a succession of 
ages, dry laud may have been sunk below 
the ocean, and been elevated many times. 
Deposits would thus accumulate upon it 
under different circumstances, and denu 
datiou would occur, both in sinking and 
rising, by the action of the waves upon an 
ever-varying shore. The solid matter thus 
removed was of course deposited elsewhere, 
and hence we obtain some notion of the 
complicated series of eventsalready alluded 
to, as having acted in forming the shell of 
the globe and sculpturing its surface. CSe( 
Denudation.] 

GBOM'ETRY (p?, the earth ; and metrw, 
a measure : Or.), that branch of mathema- 
tics which treats of the properties of fig- 
ured space The Greeks cultivated geome- 
tiy more than any other people, but from 
the tllne of Euclid, who died 300 years b o , 
to the 15th Century, geometry was neglected. 
Since Its revival. It has benefited by the 
illustrious labours of Napier, Descartes, 
Newton, and I^eibnltz. The sciei ce of geo- 
metry is distinguished Into the theoretical 
and the practical. Theoretical or epeculativ* 
geometry treats of the varlouB properties 
and relations in magnitudes, &c. Practical 
geometry comprehends the construction of 
llgures, the drawing of lines in certain posi- 
tions, as parallel or perpendicular to each 
other, &c. Speculative geometry is again 
distinguished into elementary geometry, 
which treats of the properties and proper 
lions of right lines and right-lined figures, 
as also of the circle and Its several parts ; 
and the transcendental geometry ^ which 
treats of the higher order of curves, Ac, 
Elementary geometry treats only of the right 
line and circle, of figures bounded by right 
lines and circles, and of solids bounded by 
these figures. The construction of alge 
bralc equations of the second degree, and alj 
problems that can be solved by right lines 
and circles, belong to elementary geometry. 
The following are definitions of great prac- 
tical Importance. A point Is that which 
has neither length, breadth, nor thickness, 
A line has length without breadth or thick- 
ness. A siiperjlcies, or surface, haa length 
and breadth only, the boundaries of whlrli 
are lines. A solul la a figure •vhich li li* 
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I iengtht breadth, and tbicknesa. A curve con* I 
tlnually changes Its direction. A ttraight 
line lies evenly between its extreme { 
points. Parallel lines keep at the same { 
I distance from each other if extended inde* 

' finitely. A perpendicular is a line stand- 
ing upon another line, with which, or 
with its prolongation, it makes two equal 
I angles, called right angles ; an obtuse an- 1 
jle Is greater, and an acute angle is less, 
than a right angle. A figure of three 
sides and angles is called a triangle. An ' 
equilateral triangle is that whose three sides 
are equal An xeoeceUs triangle is that 
n hlch has two sides equal. A scalene tri- 1 
angle is that whose three sides are all 
unequal A figure of four sides and angles ; 
is called a qu^rangle, or quadrilateral. A 
varaUelograni is a quadrilateral which has 
both its pairs of opiKislte sides parallel ; 
and a rectangle is a parsllelograni having 
four right angles. Four-sided figures are, i 
moreover, distinguished, according to their 
sides and angles, into a square, having all j 
its sides equ^, and its angles right angles ; j 
a rhorhbus, having all the sides equal, but ! 
the angles not right angles ; and nrhombcui, 
having the opposite sides equal two and 
two, and the angles not riglit angles. When 
a quadrilateral has none of Its sides parallel, 
it is a trapezium ; and nhen only two of its 
sides are parallel, a trapezoid. The diagonal 
is a right line which joins two opposite an- 
gles of a parallelogram, and divides it into 
two equal triangles The base of a figure is 
the side on wliich it is supposed to stand. 
The vertex is the extreme point opposite to 
the base ; the altitude is ttie iieriKindicular 
distance from the vertex to the base.— A 
Circle Is a plane figure bounded by a curve 
line, called the circumference, which is 
everywhere equidistant from a certain 
IMiIut within, called its centre; the radius 
I of a circle is a line drawn from the centre to 
the circumference ; the diameter of a circle 
is a line drawn through the centre, and ter- 
I niinatlug at tlie circumference on both 
sides ; an are of a circle Is any part of the 
I circumference; a chord is a right line 
joining the extremities of an arc; a seg- 
ment of a circle is any part of a circle 
' bounded by an arc and Its chord ; a semt- 
I circle is half the circle, or a segment cut off 
by a diameter ; a sector is any part of a 
circle which is bounded by an arc and two 
I radii drawn to its extremities ; and a quad- 
rant, or quarter of a circle, is a sector hav- 
ing a quarter of the circumference for its 
arc. The circumference of every circle Is 
supposed to be divided into 360 equal parts, 
called degrees, each degree into 60 minutes, 
and each minute into 60 seconds : hence a 
semicircle contains 180 degrees, and a quad- 
rant to degrees. A pyramid is a solid hav- 
ing any rectilineal figure for its base, and 
for its lateral surfaces triangles whose 
vertexes meet in one point. A priam is a 
solid figure contained by jilane figures, of 
which two that are opposite are equal, 
similar, and parallel to one anoUior, and 
the others plane parallelograms. A sphere 
Is a solid figure described by the revolution 
3f a circle. A coTie is a solid figure described 
by the revolution of a right-angled triangle 


about one of the sides containing the right 
angle. A cylinder la a solid figure described 
by the revolution of a right-angled paral- 
lelogram about one of Its aides. And a 
cube is a solid figure oontalneQ by six equal 
squares. An axiom is a manifest truth not 
requiring a demonstration. The following 
are examples of axioms * Things equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another.’ 
‘The whole is greater than any of its parts, 
and equal to the sum of all Its parts.* ‘ If 
equal things be Uken from equal things, 
the remainders will be equal’ ‘Magni- 
tudes which coincide with one another, or 
which exactly fill the same space, are equal 
to one another.’ A proposition is something 
proposed cither to be done or to be demon- 
strated, and is either a problem or a theo- 
rem. It Is a problem when it proposes 
anj thing to be done, as to divide a given 
line into two equal parts, or to erect a 
I>cri>e{idicular. It is a theorem when it 
proposes something to be proved, us that 
triangles having the same base and alti- 
tude are equal to each other, or that the 
angles in the same segment of a circle 
are e^iual When something Is premised, 
or demonstrated, in order to render what 
follows mure easy, it is termed a lemma 
A corollary is a consequent truth, gained I 
immediately front some preceding trutli { 
or observation. A scholium Is a remark 
or observation made upon sumctiiing I 
going before it . — rTranscendental gto- , 
metry is, strictly speaking, that which has ' 
for its object all curves but the circle, and 
all equations above those of the second de 
glee. Some, however, understand it as 
the Bpplloatlou of the differential and in- 
tegral calculus to the investigation of the 

proiwrtles of curved lines and surfaces. ' 

GEOMETBIOAL DEMONBTBATION. The me- I 
tlioU of superposition consists in showing I 
that two figures being applied to each 
other will coincide or fill the same space; ' 
and, tliercfore, that thej must l-e equal A 
redurtiv ad absurdum consists in assuming 
the proposition not to be true, and reason- 
ing from this assumption till crnisequenccs 
are deduced which are either catitiadictorj 
of the hypothesis, which therefore it is 
absurd to suppose true, or are contradic- 
tory of some proposition previously demon- 
strated. GEOMBTBIOAL IKVBSTIQATION 

is (tarried on by two melliods ; that of 
analysis, and that of synthesis. Analysis, 
resolution, or inverted solution, consists in 
setting out from the thing demanded, and 
arriving by certain established truths, 
termed antecedenu, at something known or 
nckiiuwledged to be true, ^nthesis, on 
the contrary, begins with that proposition 
which ended the analysis just mentioned; 
and passes from one to another of the for- 
mer antecedents, which now become con- 
sequents, taking them in an Inverted order, 
until the conclusion sought, or that with 

wlilch the anal} sis began, iseatabilshed. 

Algebra applied to geometry. This species of 
analysis was unknown to the ancients, but 
has produced the most important results 
in the hands of the modems. Subjects 
which ancient geometry could reach only 
In some limited cases, and with dllOculty, 
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are deinonatrated algebraicaUy with great 

facility GxoMsraiOAL Peopoution, 

tlie equality of geometrical ratios. The 
geometrical rmtio between two quantities is 
expressed by the quotient obtained by di- 
viding one cailedl the antecedent by the 
other called the coneeguent. U is the foun- 
dation of the rule of proportion, commonly 
railed the mle of three. — Geometrical 
PuooREssiOM is a series in which the terms 
'ncrease or decrease by a common multi- 
plier or ratio : thus 2, 4, 8, 16, 82 ; or 82, 16, 
8. 4, 2. 

QEOPONTCS (geOponikos, belonging to 
agriculture, from g(, the earth ; and ponoa, 
labour: Or.), the art or science of cultivating 
the earth. 

GEORA'MA (ffi, the earth ; and orao, I 
see : Or.), a hollow sphere, representing the 
surface of the earth, its mountains, seas, 
rivers, &c. 

GKOR'GICS (gOrgikoa, belonging to til- 
lage, from gg, the earth ; and ergon, work : 
Or.), a poetical composition, treating of 
husbandry, after the manner of Virgil’s 
poem on rural subjects, bearing this title. 
This poem, completed about 31 B.O., is In 
four books; the first of wliich treats of 
ploughing and preparing the ground; the 
second, of sowing and planting ; the third, 
of the management of cattle, sheep, and 
goats; and the fourth Is occupied with 
bees. 

GEOR'GIUM BI'DtJS, tbe name given by 
Uerschel, in honour of George 111., to the 
planet which he discovered in 1781 : now 
known as Uranus. 

GERA'NIUM {gei-anos, a crane : Or., from 
the form of its fruit), a genus of plants, 
nat. ord. QeranUiccce. There are numerous 
species, but most of the cultivated plants 
known as geraniums belong to tbe genus Pe- 
lurginnum. The common wild herb Robert 
Is Oeravium Uobertiunum. 

GERMAR'DER, in B<.)tany, the name of 
several plants, as the rock germander, of 
the genus Veronica, and the comviun and 
water germander, of the genus Teucrium. 

GER’MJI»N SIL'VER, an alloy of nickel, 
tine, and cupper. It is sometimes called 
white copper, 

GER’MEN (a bud : Lot.), iu Botany, the 
ovary, that part of the pistil wlilch contains 
tlie ovules or young seeds. 

GKRMIRATION (gerniinatio, from loBt), 
the act by which the embryo of a seed be- 
comes developed Into a plant. A teuii>era- 
ture of between 60° and 80^ Is most favour- 
able 4&r germination ; but some seeds 
require a tntpical temperature. No seed 
will grow without moisture. Air also is 
necessary ; hence seeds buried too deeply 
will nut grow, but light is Injurious. The 
root is developed first. The cotyledons. If 
not changed Into leaves, rot away. 

GERU'SALEMME LIBERA^A, La, the 
title of Torquato Tasso’s epic poem, pul>- 
llshed at Parma in 1581, when tbe author 
was in prison at Ferrara. The original 
manuscript, in Tasso’s handwriting, is pre- 
served in the Soane Museum, Loudon. It 
la In Ottava bima, and divided into 20 
cantos. Its subject is the first crusade, 
tvben^dfroy of Bouillon was one of the 
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chief commanders, and it ends with the 
taking of Jerusalem in 1000. There are 
several English translations of this poem, 
and it has also been translated Into most 
other languages of Europe. Everyone who 
reads the 'Jerusalem Delivered 'remarks the 
melanchuly feeling tliat pervades It, a me- 
lancholy that flowed naturally from the 
unhappiness of Tasso’s mind and life. The 
diction has excited great admiration, from 
its grace and finish. In accordance with 
tbe taste of tbe time supernatural ma- 
chinery is employed. The loves of the cru- 
saders are freely introduced, and there are 
many descriptions of battles, as was to be 
expected from the subject. In the choice 
of this subject, Tasso has been thought to 
have had an advantage over Homer, but in 
vigour and (originality tbe Italian is much 
below the Greek poet. 

GSS'NBRA (from Qesner, a Botanist), in 
Botany, a genus of herbaceous or shrubloy 
plants with showy flowers, nat. order 
Gemeracece. 

GEY'SERS (from an Icelandic word signi- 
fy mg raging or roaring), tbe name of some 
fountains of hot water in Iceland, which 
spring at intervals 00 feet into tlie air, and 
then subside into their hasms, which are 
lined with sinter, a siliceous deposit oi 
the water. Various theories have been pm 
forward to account for this curious phenu- 
inenou. 

GHAUT, or GHAT, a word which origin- 
ally meant a pass through a mountain ; but 
in the East Indies, at iireseut, i( is used to 
denote any extensive chain of liilis. 

G HAZEL, an amatory ode amongst the 
Arabians and Persians, composed of not less 
than seven nor more than thirteen coui>- 
lets.' The second lines of the couiileis 
rhjme together throughout the poem, the 
first lines have no rhj mes. 

GHEE, butter made In India from the 
milk of cows and buffalos, and clarified, 
alter whicli It will continue sweet for Siune 
time. It Is an article of considerable com- 
merce, and is usually conveyed In bags of 
hide containing many gallons In each. 
Gliee Is also made In Northern Africa. 

GHIB'ELINES, a taction iu Italy, in the 
13th century', who were the opponents of 
another faction called the Quelfe, which 
see. They maintained the supremacy ol 
the German emperors over the Italian stateh, 
which was disputed by the popes. 

GHOST, Holy. All Christians who sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of the Athanasiaii 
Creed believe the Holy Giiost to proceed 
from the Father and the Son. The Greek 
Church maintains that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Fath«‘ronly ; and this differ 
ence is one of tho main points of distiiic 
turn between that church and the Roman 
Catholic. 

GRANT’S CAUSE'WAY, a vast assan- 
blHge of basaltic rocks, on the northern 
coast of Ireland, extending two miles iu 
length along the coast of Antrim, and pro- 
bably once coiitiaued to the coast of Scot- 
land to the spot known by tbe name of 
Fingai’s Cave. It consists of many hundred 
thousands of columns of a black kind ol 
rock, hard as marble, about twenty feet iu 
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height, and nearly all of a pentagonal or 
I flve>8tded figure. 8o compactly are the 
I whole arranged that a knife can scarcely be 
Introduced between them. Basalt displays 
more or less of this prismatic structure in 
all countries where it is found. It is the 
result of cooling from a state of fusion, and 
the prisms are always at right angles to 
the cooling surfaces, so that In dikes they 
are horizontal, whilst In a stream on the 
surface of the earth they are upright. 

{ GIAOUR (dog: Turk.), a term commonly 
applied by the Turks to the adherents of all 
, religions except the Mohammedan, whether 
' 2k)roastrlans, Obristians, or Jews. Some 
derive the word from Guebre, or Qhebr, a 
Persian word, meaning a worshipper of fire. 

GIB'BON, a long<armed monkey. [See 
Htlobatbs.] 

' GIB'BOUS (ffibbits, convex : Zai.), in As- 
tronomy, a term applied to the bright 
portion of the moon, during her course from 
full to new, when the dark part appears fal- 
cated or homed, and the light part convex 
or gfbbona 

GIE'SECKTTE, a mineral discovered In 
Iceland, by Giesecke. It occurs In brownish 
I hexagonal prisms, and Is a hydrated silicate 
of alumina and potash. 

GILD'ING (ffUdan, to overlay with gold : 
Sax.), the art of covering anything with 
gold, either In a foliated or liquid state. 
There are three distinct methods in general 
practice : namely, wuk or water gliding, in 
which the gold is spread, whilst reduced to 
a fluid state, by solution in mercury ; leaf 
gilding, either burnished or in oil, iterfornied 
by cementing thin leaves of gold upon the 
I work, either with size or by oil, and japan- 
' ner’M gilding, In which gold dust or powder 
Is us^ Instead of leaves. When gold is to 
I be applied to anything that is of rnetal, the 
surface is previously covered with some 
I gluey substance or size ; and when It is to 
{ be exposed to the effects of the weather, a 
composition of drying oil and ochre is used 
in place of the water-size. In the process 
of gilding metals, the surface is first clean- 
sed, and then the leaves applied, which, by 
means of bumlshlng, and a certain degree 
of heat, are made to adhere in the manner 
desired. Gold Is applied to glass, porcelain, 
and other vitrified substances, the surfaces 
of which, being very smooth, are cspableof 
p^ect contact with the gold leaves. 
Within the last few years, nearly all the gilt 
articles manufactured at Birmingham have 
been gilt by an electrotype process. 

6ILLA the neck : Lot.), the organs 
of respiration In fishes, oonslstlng of some 
cartila^nous or bony arches attached to 
the bones of the head, and furnished on the 
exterior convex side with a multitude of 
vascular fibrils of a red colour. The water 
la admitted by the month, and escapes by 
Uie giU-openlngs, passing over the gills, and 
thus the air contained In the water acts 
upon the blood, as It circulates in the fibrils 

Gill, a measure of capacity, containing 

the fourth part of a pint; but among 
miners, a measure equal to a plot. 

GILLY'PLOWEB (corrupted from July 
flower, girtt/levjr : Fr.), the name ot certain 
plgDts. The dove gUlji/lotoer oi the genus 


JHanthus, or carnation pink; the stock giUy 
flower is a OJuiremthus ; and the queen's gilly 
j flofwer a Hesperia. 

I OILT'HEAD, the Chrysophtia auratns, an 
I acanthopteryginuB fish, so named from a 
golden spot between theeyes- 

GIM'BALS (gemellus, paired : Lat), a pair 
of brass hoops or rings, one of which movei- 
withtn the other, about two axes placed ai 
right angles. They are used for susiiending 
a sea comiiass in its box, and keeping it in 
a horizontal position, notwithstanding the 
rolling of the ship. 

GIN (gentivre. Juniper: Fr.), a splrfi 
formerly obtained, from oats, barley, or 
malt, redistilled with the addition of berrle.*- 
of the geniivre or Junii>er tree; but imw 
made principally of malt spirits, flavoured 
by oti of turpentine. Hollands gin, manu 
factured chiefly at the village of Schiedam, 
is derived from wheat or lye, and flavoured 
with juniper berries. 

GIN'GBR (zintriftcr; Lai.), the dried root 
8t<ick or rhizome of the Zingiber ojftdnalis, 
an Bast Indian plant, which is also culti- 
vated to a considerable extent in Jamaica 
and other West India Islands. The root 
stock is of the thickness of a finger, knotty. 
Irregular, and creeping. It possesses an 
aromatic, pungent flavour; makes an ex- 
cellent preserve, and Is used medicinally as 
a carminative. 

GIN'GLYMUS (gigglnmos, a hinge : Or.), 
In Anatomy, a species of articulation re- 
sembling a hinge. 

GIN'BENG, a Chinese word, applied to the 
root of the Panax quinguefolia, found In 
the northern parts of Asia ami America. 
It has a fleshy, tapering root, about tlie 
thickness of the finger, which, when dry, is 
of a yellowish-white colour, with a muci- 
laginous sweetness In the taste, aecompar 
nled with a slight bitterness. The Chinese 
value the ginseng highly, and, as well an 
the Asiatics in general, think it almost a 
universal medicine. They have recourse to 
It In all diseases. The virtues generally as- 
cribed to it are those of a restorative and a 
cordial. It is a monopoly of t^e govern- 
ment, and only a few persons have the 
privilege of purchasing the roots for their 
weight In gold. Our Ivy belongs to the 
same nat. ord. Araliacece, 

GIPSIES, or GYP'SIES, a wandering 
tribe or race of vagrants, spread over the 
greater part of Europe, and some i^rts of 
Asia and Africa. The name is supposed to 
be corrupted from Egyptian, as they were 
formerly thougli t to have come from ^gypt ; 
but their origin is uncertain. They first 
appeared In western Europe, In the 16th cen- 
tury, under a leader who styled himself the 
Duke of Lower Egypt. The French call 
them Bohemians, the Italians ZingarL 
Their language Is everywhere the same. 
Gipsies are remarkable for the yellow- 
brown, or rather olive colour of their skin ; 
the jet-black of their hair and eyes; the 
extreme whltoness of their teeth ; and the 
symmetry of their Umbs, which distin- 
guishes even the men, whose general ap- 
pearance, however. Is repulsive. Though 
some occasionally follow a trade or honest 
occupation, they rarely settle permanently 
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anywhere. Wherever the climate Is mild 
enough, they are found In forests and de- 
serts, In companies. They seldom use tents, 
but seek shelter from the cold of winter 
In grottoes and caves , or they construct 
huts, sunk some feet In the earth, and 
covered with sods laid on poles. They are 
fond of Instrumental music, which they 
perform chiefly by ear, and their lively 
motions are remarkable In their own pe- 
culiar dances. The men obtain their living 
by gymnastic feats, tricks, Ac., while the 
women Invariably practise fortune-telling 
and chiromancy. They are not partlculai 
In their food, but eat all kinds of flesJi, evun 
that of animals which have died a natunal 
death. Brandy la their favourite beverage, 
tobacco their greatest luxury ; both men 
and women chew and smoke It with avidity, 
and are ready to make great sacriflees for 
the sake of satisfying this inclination. 
They have no settled religious notions: 
amongst the Turks they are Mohamm^uns ; 

religious profession at all, they follow the 
forma of Christianity, without, however, 
taking any Interest In its spirit, or caring 
for Instruction In It. They marry with 
none imt their own race: their marriages 
are contracted In the rudest manner, and 
when a gipsy becomes tired of hla wife, ho 
turns her off without ceremony. 

CIIIA'PFE, the Camelopard, which see. 

GIll'ASOL {ItaD, lin opal of a white 
or Idujsh-whlte colour, but which, when 
turned towards the sun or any bright light, 
reflects a reddish tint ; hence Its name. 

GIRD'ER Igyrdan, to enclose : 8ax.\ In 
Architecture, is the main beam, which 
either directly supports the flooring of a 
structure, or which supports the Joists or 
cross beams wliereon the flooring rests. 

Glil'ON DIRTS, a rt'puhllcan party In 
Prance at the period of the revolution. 
They obtained tholrappollatlou from several 
of their most distinguished members having 
come from the dei)artmeut of the Gironde. 
They opposed the sanguinary proceedings 
of the Moflftitaln, the extreme republican 
party, by whom they were proscribed, and 
many of them guillotined In Juno 1793. 

GIR'OUETTE (a weathercock: Pr.), a 
term applied to numerous public characters 
In Prance, who, during the revolutionary 
era, turned with every political breeze. To 
mark these, a V-icUmnaire dee Girouettes 
was published, containing their names, Ac., 
with a number of weathercocks against 
each, sdrrespondlng to the number of 
changes In his imlltlcal creed. [See the 
‘ Biographical Treasury.’] 

GIV'EN, a term much used by mathema- 
ticians, to denote something supposed to 
be known. Thus, If a magnitude is known. 
It Is said to be a given magnitude ; if the 
ratio between two quantities Is known, 
these quantities are said to have a given 
ratio, Ac,, Ac„ 

GLA’BROUS (jjlaher, smooth : Lot.), in 
C7ataral History, hairless, smooth. 

GLA’OIERB (Pr.), Immense masses of Ice, 
which accumulate on the peaks and slopes, 
and In the upper valleys of lofty mountains. 
In the TTroU Switzerland, Piedmont, and 
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Savoy, the glaciers are so numerous that, 
taken together, they have been calculated 
to cover 1484 square miles of surface. The 
snow which lies above the line of perpetual 
congelation, being partially thawed during 
the summer months, Is converted into Ice 
In the winter, and, by the pressure of the 
higher portion of the mass, Is forced 
downwards through ravines into the val- 
leys, where they suffer waste from the 
higher temperature. This gives rise to a 
stream which rushes to Join the nearest 
river. The snow-line of the Alps Is at an 
elevation of 8000 feet, but the lower edge of 
some of the glaciers Is not more than 3500 
above the sea, and hence they He, In some 
Instances, In the midst of cultivation. The 
surface of every large glacier is strewed 
with stones and gravel, which have fallen 
from the surrounding precipices. This 
rubbish Is partly carrlM to the sides of the 
glacier, and there deposited as lateral mo- 
raines, and partly to the lower end of the 

^len the glacier advances Into the valley, 

as It does In a eold season, the moraine Is 
pushed befops It ; and when. In consequence 
of a warm season, it retreats, the moraine 
is left behind. Thus the lower limit of a 
glacier varies from year to year. In many 
mountainous countries there are phe- 
nomena whleh geologists explain by 8Ui>- 
postng that there were glaciers at a former 
period of time, where none now exist, or 
that existing glaciers were very much more 
extensive than at present. The precise 
mode by which glaciers move along their 
beds, and the cause of the zoned or ribboned 
structure of glacier ice have been the tub- 
Jects of much Inquiry, and given rl!*e to 
some controversy. Professor James Forbes 
thought the phenomena were to ho ex- 
plained by ai trlbuting viscosity to the Ire. 
Another theory Is, that the downward 
Journey of a glacier in Its groove la not at- 
tended by a viscous movement of the par- 
ticles, but Is effected by continual fracture 
and regelatlon. This is rendered highly 
probable by some facts brought out by ex- 
periments on small pieces of Ice, viz. that 
they can be made to assume any shape 
whatever by compression In moulds, and 
that two pieces of Ice brought Into contact 
will Immediately freeze togethcr.evcn when 
placed In hot water. 

GLA'CIS (Pr.), In Porttfleatton, a mass of 
earth serving as a parapet to the covered 
way, having an easy slope or declivity 
toward.«i the country. 

GLA'DIATE (gladiiMy a sword : LatX In 
Botany, an epithet for anything sword- 
shaped, but shorter and broader than ensl- 
form. 

GLA'DIATORS ufladiaioree,tTom gladius, 
a sword: Lot.), In Antiquity, combatants 
who fought at the public games In Rome 
for the entertainment of the spectators. 
They were at first prisoners, slaves, or con- 
demned criminals ; but afterwards freemen 
fought In the arena, either for hire or from 
choice, and sometimes oven persons of the 
first families, who had enjoyed the highest 
honours. The games were commenced by a 
pralueio. In which they fought with we»> 
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pons of wood, till, upon a Bignal, they as- 
sumed their arms, and began in earnest to 
light In pairs. When the vanquished was 
not killed In the combat, his fate was de- 
cided by the people ; who, if they wished to 
save his life, signified it by pressing down 
their thumbs, but If they wished him to be 
killed, by turning them up. The first of 
these signals was called poUicem vremere, 
the second poUicem vertere. If his life was 
given to him, he obtained a witssio, or dis- 
charge for that day ; and hence, In an exhi- 
bition »in«TnM<rfon«(wlth()ut any discharge), 
the gladiators were not spared. The vlc-- 
tors were honoured with a palm branch, a 
Buin of money, or other marks of the pub- 
lic favour; and they were not unfrequently 
[ released from further service, and received, 
Hs a badge of freedom, the rudi^, or wooden 
sword. This profession was abolished by 
Constantine, revived under Constantius and 
his two successors, but finally put an end to 
by Honorlus 

GLADI'OLUfi (Lot, literally a small 
sword, from the form of the leaves). In 
Botany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Indacetp. 
They have l^eautlful flowers, and gardeners 
have produced many hjbrid varieties. 

GLAND (glam, literally the nut-Ilke fruit 
of a forest tree * Lat ), i n A natomy, an organ 
of the animal bodj concerned In the work of 
secretion. The form and composition of the 
glands are very various, but they exhibit In 
the arrangement of the cells a common 
structural plan. Tlie cells which line their 
I cavities and tubes form an epithelium, and 
I at the same time net as secreting cells, and 
elatwirate the matters which they discharge. 
The simple glands are without permanent 
orifices, Tliey serve only a temporary pur- 
pose, and consist of nothing more than a 
vesicle or sacculus, wh Ich, after discharging 
the elaborated matter, disappears. Much 
more numerous are the pennanent glands, 
which have been classed In three groups, 
viz. simple tubular glands, such as the 
sudorific glands of the skin ; aggregat(*d 
glands, such as the salivary glauds, which 
are composed of a number of vesicles In 
groups or lobules; and the convoluted 
tubular glands, such as those found In the 
kidney, which consist of tubules of mem- 
brane lined with secreting cells. There is 
much obscurity as to the process of secre- 
tion by the glands. It Is no doubt the 
result of the vital processes of the cells, but 
why one set of glands should elaborate and 
discharge the components of saliva, and 
another set the components of bile, from 
one common source of supply, viz. the blood, 
has never been elnddated. 

GLAN'DBRS (same denv.\ a virulent and 
fatal disease in horses, which shows itself 
by a discharge of mucus from the nostrils. 
It may be communicated to man. 

GLANDIF'EROUS ifflans, an acorn ; and 
fero, 1 bear : Lat ), In Botany, an epithet 
applied to treea which bear frul t, like acorns, 
chestnuts, and mast This kind of fruit la 
called a nut or gUm$ by botanists. 

OLAB8 (ffUu : Oer .) ; Pliny ascribes Its 
origin to accident Certain merchants, he 
tells ns, were driven into the mouth of the 
Belus, i river in Syria, by stress of weather; 
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and being obliged to dress their victuals 
on the shore, they used kail for fuel, which, 
combining with the sand, produced glass : 
a phenomenon which suggested to the 
people of Stdon the manufacture of that 
<«ubstance for which they afterwards be- 
came 80 celebrated. It Is not very likely, 
however, that the heat employed on such 
an occasion wciuld have been sufficient to 
produce glass. Silica, which constitutes 
the basis of all commercial glass, is not 
fusible by itself In the strongest fire of 
onr fumac^es ; but Its vitreous fusion Is 
easily effected by the addition of potash 
or soda, eltlier alone or mixed with lime or 
litharge The window-glass manufacture 
was first begun In England in 1657, in 
Cmtched Friars, Londort ; and fine artlch's 
of flint glass were soon afterwards made In 
the Savoy Hoii‘^ 0 , Strand. In 1635, the ai t 
received a great Improvement from Sir 
Robert Mansell, by the use of coal Instead 
<»f wood for fuel. The first sheets of blown 
glass, for looklng-glas^^ps and coach win- 
dows, were made In 1673, at Lambeth, by 
Venetian artisans employed nnder the pa- 
tronage of tile Duke of Buckingham. The 
casting of mirror-plates was rommenced In 
Prance about the year I6fw, by Thevart, 
but In excellenceand cheapness the Frencli 
mirror-plate has been for some time rivalled 
b> the English. There are several species 
of glass, which differ q^ther In the materials, 
or mode of manufacture • Ordinary w indow 
glass consists principally of fine sand, sul 
phate of soda and lime, generall> Introduced 
In the shape of ground chalk. PlaU glass Is 
composed of nearl> the same materials, 
with the substitution of the carbonate foi 
the sulphate of soda Ordinary liottle glass 
Is composed of Inferior qualities of the 
same constituents, w ith the substitution of 
Boapers* waste for the alkaline element , 
w'hite flint glass consists of the beat sand, 
carbonate of potash, and red lead, or lith- 
arge. Besides these principal elements 
several others, such as nitre, arsenic, and 
manganese, are used In minute i^oportlons 
for Improving the colour, or ofner special 
purposes The pots In which the glass 1« 
fused are made of fltourl)rldge clay, 
kneaded and built up entirely by hand. In 
these pots the glass Is thoroughly fused at 
a high temperature for a considerable time, 
and Is then allowed to cool to a suitable 
consistency for working. Sheet glass Is 
blown In long cylinders, which, after the 
ends are removed, are split Aovm their 
length by a diamond, and afterwaros flat- 
; tened out in a kiln. Coloured glass Is divi- 
sible into ** pot metal," 1. e. glass of the 
samecolour throughout its whole thickness, 
or ** flashed," the colour In this case being 
merely a thin film spread over a body of 
colourless glass. It Is produced by the 
“gatherer " first dipping his pipe into a pot 
of coloured glass, and then into one of 
colourless glass, both being blown Into 
cylinders together. Glass shades for orna- 
ments are produced by the same process as 
the cylinders for sheet glass. Croion glass, 
an exclusively British manufacture, is first 
blown In a spheroid form, having a knob, 
the “bull’s eye" opi>oslto to the pipe of ths 
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blower. A irfece of Iron ia attached to the 
ball’s eye, and the pipe being detached, the 
glass Is again heated ; and being rotated 
by means ol tie Iron in front of the furnace, 
gradually spreads out Into a perfectly flat 
circular table, having the bull’s eye in the 
centre— the process being one of the most 
beautiful in the whole range of glass manu- 
facture. Optical gUise is the most difBcult 
on a large scale of any of the branches of 
the manufacture, Flint glass for optical 
purposes is made by stirring the metal, 
which contains a large proportion of lead 
In the crucible, and allowing It very grar 
dually to cool. When cool the crucible Is 
broken away, and the glass broken up Into 
pieces, which are afterwards heated and 
liressed Into a cake-like fomi. Shaped glaas 
is cither blown, moulded, or pressed. As 
I ro blown glass, in the great majority of 
t ases the glass is blown Into a shai)e some- 
x\hat approaching that which it is ulti- 
mately to assume, through an iron plite, 
one end of which is dipped Into a quantity 
of fluid glass. An iron “ pontil ” is attached 
opposite to the ptiie, which is then broken 
off, and the glass adhering to the pontil Is 
shaped with a few siniplo tools while being 
rotated. Moulded glaee, including nearly 
all the ordinary varieties of bottles, la made 
by blowing the glass into a mould, the 
blowing rendering the article hollow, and 
(he mould giving it8«hai>o to the exterior. 

' In pressing glass the metal is dropi>e<i Into 
a mould of the shape required for the ex- 
( orlor, and a plunger of the shape required 
for the interior Is forced into It. In both 
moulded and pressed glass the article ia 
generally finished off by being attached to 
a pontil, reheated and rotated. Olaas cutting 
I is executed by applying the glass to l)e cut, 
j first to a cast Iron wheel with sand and 
water, then to a stone wheel, and lastly to 
I a wooden wheel for the polishing with 
pumice, rotten stone, and putty powder. 
For polishing chandelier drops, &c., a lead 
wheel, with a little fine rotten stone and 
water. Is ^jihstltuted. In engrainng glass 
copper discs rotating in a lathe, and finely 
pulveriaed emery mixed with oil, are used 
to execute the oiitllneand the ground; and 
for the polished work leaden discs, and 
very finely pulverised emery. Coarse en- 
graving, however, is for the most part exe- 
cuted by means of the glass cutter’s 
smoothing yrheel'—Scimiific Record of In/* 
temaMonal Exhibition, 1863. 

GLARES, Optioal. Glasses Intended 
for optical purposes are ground to certain 
curv^ forms, and called lenses. They are 
either convex or concave, and are used for 
simple magnifiers and spectacles, or for 
telescopes and microscopes. The grinding 
of the lenses is performed in brass moulds, 
either concave or convex, formed to the 
same curvature as that desired in the lenses, 
and worked either by hand or by machinery. 
English artists, until recently, were unable 
to produce disks of glass for the formation 
of the object-glasses of large telescopes ; 
but since the duty has been taken off glass, 
disks quite perfect, at least 35 inches in 
diameter, have been produced. 

GLASS'WOIIT, 8 species of Saltettmin, 
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a shore plant containing much soda, and 
formerly collected for the purpose of 
obtaining that alkali from It. 

GLAU'BERITB, a double sulphate of 
lime and soda, sometimes associated with 
rock-salt. 

GLAU'BER'S SALT, in Chemistry, sul- 
phate of soda, a well-known cathartic. It . 
was first made by Glauber, in obtaining 
muriatic acid from common salt. 

Gl.AUCCFMA (Or., from glaukos : grey), in 
Surgery, a disease in the eye, in which the 
crj’stalliiie humour has a greenish or bluish 
grey appearance, and Its transparency is 
diminished. 

GLAU'COUS (same deriv.), of a grey ' 
bluish colour; applied to leaves, &c., of 
plants which are covered with a fine meali- 
ness, such as is seen on the underside of 
caltbago leaves. 

GLA'ZIJVG (gUuiiren, to glaze ; Ger.), in 
tlie manufacture of pottery, the Incrusta 
tion of vessels with ;i vitreous substance, 
the basis of which is lead. After the Ingre- 
dients are ground together, they are cal- 
cined with a moderate heat, and, when rold, 
reduced to a powder, which is temi)ered | 
w'lth water, and laid on the ware by means 
of a brush. The violent heat of a furnace 
soon transforms this coating into a perfect ' 

<;LEBB land (gUba, arable soli : Lat.^, 
in Law, a portion of meadow or pasture 
land belonging to a parish church or eccle- 
siastical benefice. 

GLEE (gligge, merriment: Sax.), in Mu- 
sic, a composition of three or more parts. 

GLENE (gleve, the ball of the eye : Gr.), 
in Anatomy, the cavity or socket of the eye 
and the pupil. Also any slight depression 
or cavity receiving a bone in articulation. 

GLTADINE (pba, glue: Gr.), in Chemis- 
try, a peculiar azotized substance, which 
with true v(*getable flbrine constitutes glu- 
ten. The latter owes its adhesive property 
to glladine, which, when dry, is a slightly 
i tiansparent, brittle substance, of a straw 
, colour. 

GLI'RES iglU, a dormouse: Lat.), the 
'rodent order of mammals. Including the 
families of mice, porcupines, hares, jerboas, 
and mole rats. These animals have only 
two cutting teeth In each jaw, and there Is 
a vacant space between these and the 
grinders. They have no CAuines. The jaws 
have the power of moving laterally. The 
toes are distinct and are furnished with 
sdiaI] 

GLOBE (globus: Lat), In practical Mathe- 
matics, an artificial spherical body, on the 
convex surface of which are represented 
the countries, seas, &c., of our earth, or 
the face of the heavens, with the several 
celestial circles. The former is called the 
terrestrial, and the latter the celestial globe. | 
Their principal use. besides serving respec- 
tively to distinguish the earth’s surface, 
and to mark the situation of the fixed 
stars, is to illustrate and explain tho phe- 
nomena arising from the diurnal motion 
of the earth. They are, consequently, ol 
tho highest importance in acquiring a know- 
ledge of geography and astronomy. [Be* 
EAKTM, ARTnOVOMV, &c.j 
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GLOBE PISHES. [See DiodohJ the metallic base of the earth grluclna. It 

GLOB'ULAR CHART (same deriv.), a Is of a dark ^ey colour, and Is obtained by 
name crlren to the representation of the acting on the chloride of glucina with 
surface or of some part of the surface of potassium. 

the terrestrial globe upon a plane, accord- GLUE iffluten : Lat), a tenacious viscid 
tng to the principles of the globular projeo- matter, which serves as a cement. It Is 
turn. Its advantage is, that equal arcs of made from the parings of hides and other 
great circles are represented by straight offals by boiling them In water, then strain- 
lines, which are nearly eqiwl, If the plane !ng off the Impurities and boiling them 
of projection is the equator, the different again. The best glue Is that which Is oldest, 
meridians will be represented by straight Glue Is Impure gelatine. 
lines and the parallels of latitude by con- GLUMES (gluma, chaff: Lai^, In Botany, 
centric circles. In general, however, the the outer scales of the flowers of grasses, 
projection Is made on the meridian. In Each flower of the sedges has a solitary 
which case the projections of the other glume. These two families have been 
meridians are ellipses. formed Into a sub-class called Glumaceos, 

GLOB'ULE (same tterir.), a small particle GLUTEAL (g/mitos, tho buttocks; Gr.), 
of matter of a spherical ftirm ; a word par- In Anatomy, an epithet for what l>elong8 to 
tirularly applied to the red particles of the buttock. Thus, the gluteal muaclee, ar- 
blond, which swim In a transparent scrum, tone*, Ac. 

GLOM'ERATK (glomero, I fonii Into a GLUTEN (glue : Lnf.), the vlsod clastic 
ball : LftDt in Anatomy, an epithet for a substance which remains, when flour, 
gland, formed of a conglomeration of san- wrapi^ed in coarse cloth, is washed under a 
guineous vessels, having no cavity, but stream of water until all the soluble mat- 
furnished with an excretory duct, ns the ters and starch are carrieil away. It exists 
lachrymal and mammary glands. In many kinds of grain and In some parts of 

GLOSS (glnsm, language : Gr.), at first, other vegetables. The peculiar toughness 
' ‘meant a word from a foreign language, and viscidity of wheat flour are due to it, 
or an obsolete or fmetlcal word.or whate\er ' There is more gluten In the wheat of warm 
re<iulred Interpretation. It was afterwanls j than of cold climates. It contains nitrogen, 
used for the iiiferpretatlon itself, and and therefore, In some measure, approxi- 
rhen It was extended to an entire expnsl- mates to animal matter: this cAuses It to 
tory sentence. The first glosses were Inter- give out a very disagreeable odour when 
linear : they were afterwards placed In the putrefying. Dried in ■Lhe air or In a stove, 
margin and extended finally. In some In- gluten diminishes considerably In size, 
stances, to a sort of nuining commentary becomes hard, brittle, glistening, and of 
on an entire book. Tliose were called appa- a deep yellow colour. It Is insoluble In 
ratns.’— Hallak. ether, In fat, and essential oils, and nearly 

GLOSSA'GRA (glbem, the tongue; and so in water. 
agra, a catching : Gr ), In Medicine, a rheu- GLUTEUS (gl(ndos,the buttocks : Or.), In 
matlc pain in the tongue. Anatomy, the large and thick muscle upon 

GLOSS'ARY (glofiHarinfn : Lot. ; from glRa- , which we sit. It serves to extend the thigh 
so, a tongue: Gr.), a dictionary or voca- ' by pulling it directly backwards, andassists 
bttlary, explaining obscure or antiquated it In Its rotary motion, 
words found in old authors. (5LUTTON {gUmtrm : Pr : from glntio, 

GLOS'SOOELE {glossa, the tongue ; and I gulp down : Lat.), the OuU> lusrue, of Zoo- 
klU, a tumour: Or.), In Medicine, an extru- loglsts, a carnivorous animal of the weasel 
slon of the tongue. trll>e, found In the north of Europe, Asia, 

GLOTTIS (Gr., from gWtta, the tongue), and America. It is sometimes #^Hlled the 
In Anatomy, the narrow opening at the up- wolverine. It grows to the length of three 
per part of the larynx or windpipe, which, feet, but has short legs, and moves slowly, 
by Its dilatation and contraction, contrl- It Is very cunnlngand voracious. In order 
botes to the modulation of the voice. to catch Its prey It climbs a tree, and from 

GLOW'-WORM, the wingless female of a that darts down upon Its victim, 
beetle, the LawpynanoctilMca of naturalists, GLY'CKRINE (gluhue, sweet: Gr.}, In 

remarkable for Its luminous appearance In Oliemlsrry, a sweet liquid, one of the four 
the dark. The glow-worm Is seen about proximate prlnelples of oils and fats. It Is 
the months of June, July, and August. The set free In the process of saponifleatlon, and 
light proceeds from the under side of the left behind, but In a very Impur^state, 
abdomen, and tbelnsectcan vary or suspend when the fat acid unites with the ^all in 
It at pleasure. The light-emitting segments the formation of soap. It consists of carbon, 
preserve this power for some time after hydrogen, and oxygen ; and, when thrown 
being separated from the rest of the body ; on burning c^oals, takes fire like oil. Its 
and they manifest It in vacuo, and In atrao- spec. grav. when pure Is 1*27. [See Sthakio 
spheres containing no oxygen. The male. Acid.] Water combines with It In almost 
which Is winged and emits no light, has his all proportions ; alcohol dissolves It easily ; 
head almost entirely occupied by his largely nitric acid changes It Into oxalic acid, 
developed eyea GLYCXl'NIAN, a verse In Greek and Latin 

GLUCITIA (glukus, sweet : Or.}, a rare poetry, consisting of three feet, a spondee, 
earth, dlsexivered In 1797 by Vauquelln, a choriamb, and a pyrrhlo. 
and found, as yet, only In the emerald, GLYPH (glupho, I hollow out: Or.}, In 
beryl, and euclase. It derives Its name Architecture, any channel or cavity In- 
from the sweetness of some of its salts. tended as an ornament. 

GLUOl'NUM (same deriv.}, or Beryllium, GLYPHO'GRAPHT (glxuphi, sculpture 
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and graphi, a wrlttng : Or.U an art by which 
the operations of drawing and engraving, 
which were formerly distinct, are combined 
In one. It cwslsts in depositing nt>on a 
plate of metal a thin stratum of wax, or 
any other soft substance, on which a sub- 
ject or deMlgn Is engraved, the depth of the 
inuUlouB l)elng determined by the thick- 
ness of the soft coating The engraving 
thus made is subjected to the electrotype 
process, by which asheet of copper or other 
suitable metal is deposited upon it. When 
this is detached it will exhibit in relief 
the engraving, and printed impressions 
may be produced from it in the same manner 
I as from a woodcut to which it is analogous. 
Aiso, a description of the art of en- 
graving on precious stones. 

GLYP'TOTHEK {glupto8. carved ; theke, a 
repositorj : Or.), a. name sometimes given 
to a gallery of sculpture, e g. the Qlypto- 
1 thek at Munich designed by Von Klenze, 

GNAT (grupt, from gnagan, to gnaw ; Sax.), 
a name given to a numlier of dipterous in- 
sects the females of vvhicli are troulilesome 
to man The common gnat is the Oulex 
sharia of entomologists Tlie gnat of this 
country is coinparativelj liHimless; but 
those of warmer climates, known as mos- 
quitoes, are peculiarly annoj mg, especially 
in marshy situations. 

GNEISS {Ger.), in Geology, a rock com- 
posed of the same constituents as granite, 
viz. quartz, felspar, aiM mica, but arranged 
in layers and lamime. Hence, it is often 
styled a foliated granite As to its origin, 

I some geologists maintain that gneiss was 
1 at first a sedimtntary rock— that is, was 
I deposited by water— and that it was after- 
I wards acted on by heat, which caused it to 
assume a crystalline structure. This is the 
inetamonihlc theory. Others think that it 
I was derived from the disintegration of 
granitic rocks, and that the crystalline 
materials were then arranged in layers 
under water. Associated with gneiss are 
various other rocks of the same general 
Tiatuie, in which some of theminoial con- 
stituents a «0 replaced by others ; such as 
syeultic, gneiss, hornblende, schist, and 
mica schist. Gneissic rocks occur abun- 
dantly In Scotland, Norway, and Sweden, 
the Alps, the Andes, and the Himalayas, 
i These rocks are utterly destitute of organic 
remains, but are often rich in metallic ores 
deposited in veins. 

GNOMES iFr.), spirits which were sujv 
posed to dwell in the interior iMirts of tlie 
I earth, ajpd to whose care mines, quarries, 
&c., are assigned. 

GNO'MON (gruymOn: Or. The word Ute- 
' rally signifies something that makes a thing 
known), in Astronomy, a style erected per- 
pendicular to the horizon, in order to find 

the altitude of the sun. In Dialling, the 

style or pin of a dial, which, by its sliadow, 
shows the hour of the day. It represents 
the axis of the earth. Gnomok, in Geo- 

metry, a figure formed by the two com- 
plements wltb either of the parallelograms 
about the diameter. 

GNOMON'IO PBOJBOTION of a portion 
of a sphere, Is that projection which sup- 
pooea the eye to be in the centre of the 
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Bpliere. E\ery great circle is thereby pro- 
jected Into a straight line, and this is 
peculiar to the gnumonlc projection. 

QNOMON'ICS (gnomonikoB, relating to 
sun-diais ; from last ; Or.), the art or science 
of dialling, or of constructing dials, 

GNOSTICS (ChiHsttkoiftram gnOna, know- 
ledge : Gr), a sect of philosophers that 
arose in the first ages of Christianity, who 
pn tended they alone liad a true knowledge 
of tlie Christian religion. They formed fr>r 
themselves a sj stem of theology, agreeable 
to the philosopliy of Pythagoras and Plato, 
andfamied tliey discovered deeper myste- 
ries In the Scriptures than were perceived 
by those whom they considered as simple 
and Ignorant Tljey held that all natures, 
intellectual and material, are derived by 
successive emanations from tlie Deitj. 
In process of time, the name designated 
sectarians of various descriptions, but who 
all agreed in certain opinions; and the 
tenet which seemed most particularly to 
distinguish tliem whs the existence of two 
first principles, or deities, the one the author 
of good, and the other of evil. 

GNC, a species of antelope, the Conno- 
chetett gnu of zoologists, liavlng horns bent 
forwaid at the base and backward in the 
middle II Is a native of Southern Africa, 
and Its form partakes of that of the horse, 
the ox, and the deer. The gnu is a lively 
capricious animal; and when Irritated, it 
expresses its resentment by plunging, cur- 
vetting, tearing tlie ground with its hoofs, 
and butting with its head These animals 
feed In large herds, and It is only when 
stragglers liave been accidentally separated 
from the held that any of them are found 
In a soUtaiy state 

GOAT {gat : Sax.), the name given to the 
meinliers <»f a family of ruminant animals. 
Tlie common goat is the Hircua cegagrua of 
naturalists Tlie horns are hollow, erect, 
and scabrous. They delight in rocks and 
mountains, and subsist on scanty coaise 
food. The milk of goats Is sweet and 
iiourtshing, and their flesh furnishes provi- 
sions to the luhabltaiits of countries where 
they abound. But the skin Is the most 
valuable part of the animal. It Is prepared 
for a variety of purposes, takes a dye 
better than any other, and Is well known 
under the name of morocco. The Cashmere 
goat, from the hair of which are manu- 
factured Cashmere shawls, Is smaller than 
tlie common domestli goat. The Angora 
goat lias a long, slik^, fine hair, which is 
not curled ; and It Is also furnished with a 
soft, silky hair, of a silver-white colour, 
hanging down in long curling Jocks. The 
finest oa.mlet8 are made from the wool of 
this goat. 

GOAT’S-BEARD, a plant of the genus 
lYagopogon, iiat ord. Compos^tce. 

GOAT’S THORN, the Astragalus TragO' 
cantha of botanists, a plant of the nat. 
ord. Leguminoste, growing in the south of 
Europe. 

GOAT'-SUCKER, a passerine bird, the 
Caprimulgus Europasve of ornithologists. 
It is so called because it was supposi^ by 
the ancients to suck the teats of the goat 
but tUeie is no foundation for this belief 
V 
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It If ftlBO popnlartr known u the nl^ht-j*)* 
and fern owL Like tbe owl. It fa seldom 
seen In tke dajtlme, unless disturbed, or 
unless tbe weather Is dark and gloomy, 
when Its eyes are not dacaled by the bright 
rays of tbe sun. Its mouth, which is of 
great sixe. fits it well for catching tbe night 
' insects which are its prey. 

GOBELINS, or HdTKL-HoTAL na Oobk- 
XiOrs. a celebrated academy for tapestry- 
drawlng. and manufactory of tapestry, 
erected in tbe suburb of St. Marcel, at 
Paris, by Louis XIV. in the year 1667. 
The place was previously famous on ac- 
i count of tlie dyeing manufactory estab- 
lished there by Giles and John Gobelins in 
the reign of Francis I. They discovered a 
method of producing a beautiful scarlet, 
which has ever since been known by their 
name; and so extensive has been their 
fame, that not only the colour, but the 
house in which tbeir business was carried 
on, and the river they made use of, are 
called Oobelins. 

I QO'BY (gobius ; hat ; from kubioa : Or.)^ 
the common name of some manne hshes 
belonging to the acanthopterj glan genus 

I Oobius, remarkable for having their ventral 
fins nnited. 

GODS and QOD'DESSKS of the ancient 
Romans. They were divided into dn ma- 
jorum gentium, and du mmorum gmtmm 

I I (that is, into the superior and Inferior 
gods) ; also, according to their place of resl- 
dence.into celestial, larrestrial, infernal ma* 
rine.and sylvan gods ; and into animal and 

' natural gods ; the animal gods were mortals, 

I who had been raised to divinity by igno- 
rance and superstition ; and the natural 
I gods, parts of nature, such as the stars, the 
' elements, mountains, rivers, &c. There 
were, besides, deities who were supposed 
I to preside jver particular persons : some 
I bad the care of women in childbirth ; others, 
that of children and young persons ; and 
I others were the deities of marriage Each 
action, virtue, and profession bad also its 
' particular god: the sheiiberds had tbeir Pan; 
the gardeners their Flora ; the learned 
their Mercury and Minerva ; and the poets 
I their Apollo and the Muses. 

QOD'WIT (jjod, good ; and vnta or /Ua, an 
aulmal : Sax.^, the popular name of some 
gralJatoriai birds, allied to the snipes, and 
belonging to the genus Limosa of oniltho- 
loglBts. Two species are known in Britain, 
the black-tailed and the bar-tailed godwit ; 
hat both are migratory. They have long 
1: Jls and legs ; frequent marshes near the 
*ea shore, and are esteemed great delicacies 
1 f epicures. 

GOITRE (FV.), In Medicine, a large tu- 
mour that forma gradually on the throat, 

I > etween the trachea and the skin. It is an 
, enlargement of the thyroid gland, and is 
known to medical men under the name of 
I hronekoceU. It is prevalent In several 
Talleys of Switzerland, and In the moun- , 
tainous parts ot Brazil. Iodine Is the most 
efficacious remedy. As to the cause of this 
complaint medical men are not agreed. I 

(30LD Is the most ductile and malleable j 
of all the metals. It Is the heaviest metal 
except platina. Its specific gravity being 


I IP'S; and not being liable to be oxidised by 
air. It is well fitted to be used as coin. It is 
not sonorous when struck. The common 
I acids do not act upon It ; but it is dissolved 
I by a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, the agtia regia of the old chemists. 
Its equivalent Is 197. Its lustre does nut 
equal that of steel, platina, or silver, but it 
surpasses the other metals in this respect. 

It requires a strong fire to fuseit, remaining 
unaltered in the degree of heat that melts 
tin or lead, but a less powerful heat than is 
necessary to the fusing of iron or copper. 

It becomes Ignited and white before it 
runs, and when in fusion, appears of a psle 
bluish-green colour on the surface. It 
amalgramates the most readily of ail the 
metals with quicksilver. When in a state 
of fusion, it very easily and very intimately 
combines with silver, and, when mixed 
with that metal, will also run Into a mass 
with Iron. The malleability of gold is such I 
that it may be reduced to a film having 
only the thickness of the 200,000th part of 
an Inch, and one grain of It may he made 
to cover upwards of fifty square Inches. As | 
to ductility an ounce is capable of being | 
extended In the form of wire to the lengtli j 
I of many hundred miles. No metal destroys 
the malleability of gold so completely as ] 
lead : one two-thousandth part renders It j 
too brittle for rolling, and its very fumes 
produce a serious effect upon it. Gold Is I ' 
found in beds of quartz, sandstone, Ac , 
and also in many rivers, particularly in | 
Peru, in minute and irregular grains, which I 
are known b> the name of gold-duet. Tlie 
principal use of gold, as is well known, is in ^ 
coinage It has l>een with mankind, from 
1 time immemoritil, the ropresentarive of 
every species of property. Even before the | 
art of coining was invented, it passed for 
money in the condition in which it was i 
lound In the earth ; and in thl« form it is 
still current In many parts of Africa. It Is 
rarely used in a state of perfect purity, but ' 
Is almost universally alloyed with copper, , 
or with silver, In order to increase its hard- ' 
ness. In expressing tbe fliiesiess of an 
alloy of gold, the mass Is supposed to be 
divided into twenty-four equal parts ; and 
the number of these consisting of pure gold 
is expreMed. Thus, our gold coin Is twenty- 
two carats fine ; that is twenty-two parts of 
I It are gold, and two parts another metal — 
j copper. Gold would be too soft If unal- 
loyed. When silver Is used, Instead of cop- 
per, as an alloy, the coin is whiter. In 
Australia, the rocks containing go*d are of 
Silurian age. The precious metal Is found 
disseminated In veins of bard quartz [see 
Reef], or In the rocks adjacent to these 
veins. Upon these rocks lie deposits of 
tertiary age, consisting of clays, sands, and 
gravel. These deposits are frequently some 
hundreds of feet thick, and are evidently 
the remains of older strata, which have been 
denuded and re-deposited by the action of 
water. The miners term this series of beds 
drift or alluvial, and they excavate them to 
a great depth in their search for the dls- 
semlnated gold, which is usually found 
most abundantly in the lowest bed, lying 
on tbe Sllurlaxi rocks. On their way to this 
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bottom ’ bed, sbeetB of basalt are frequently proceeds the leaf Is divided into squares, 
passed through, sometimes tlfty feet thick, and again beaten, until It has acquired the 
In some places four or Uve sheets of basalt necessary degree of thinness. The finished , 
are met with in a depth of SCO or 400 feet, leaves of gold are put up in small books ' 
adding of couf se very greatly to the labours made of soft paper, rubbed over with red 
j of the miners. Nuggets are only found in chalk to prevent adhesion of the gold. An 
, the alluvial beds. The reader will now ounce of the metal may in this manner be 
understand the miner’s distinction between made so thin as to cover 160 square feet; | 
* Quarts mining’ and * Alluvial mining.’ but it Is more profitable to make it into > 

GOLD-BEATERS’ SKIN, the membrane only 100 square feet: there is less waste by i 
of the intestine or blind gut of the ox, care- broken leaves, and it Is more useful to the | 
fully prepared for the use of the gold-beater, gilder. The light transmitted through gold 
I who places the gold leaf between pieces of leaf is of a green colour. 

I it when he is beat ingout the metal. QOLD-WI'RE, a cylindrical ingot of sll- j 

' GOL-DEN FLEECE, in the mythological ver, superflcially gilt, and afterwards drawn 
fables of the ancients, the fleece of the ram through a vast number of holes of different 
' upon whfch Phryxus and Heile are supposed diameters to bring It to the requisite fine- i 
to have been carried over the sea to Colchis, ness, which is sometimes equal to that of a I 
When this ram was sacrifleed to Jupiter, its hair. Before each time of drawing, it is [ 
fleece was hung upon a tree in the grove of covered with wax, to preserve It fron> be- 

I Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoofed bulls, Ing worn away. Gold-Wirb Flatted, 

I and a monstrous dragon that never slept ; the wire already described, flatted between 
but was at last carried off by Jason and the rollers of polished steel, and used In I 
I Argonauts. [See Akgokauts.} spinning, weaving, lace-makiiig, and em- I 

I GOL'DEN NUM'BER, in Chronology, broidery. Gold Thread, or spxin gold, 

I that number which indicates the year of flatted silver-gilt wire, wrapi>ed or laid over 
' the lunar cycle for any given time. It was a thread of yellow silk, by twisting with a , 
called the Golden Number because In the wheel and iron bobbins. ' 

ancient calendar it was written In letters GO'LDTLOCKS, a name given to certain 1 
of gold, on account of Its great utility in plants of the genus Chrysocoma. They be- 
ecclesiastlcal computations, especially in long to the natural order Cowiposfto, and are 
fixing the time of Easter. It was likewise so called from their colour and appearance. I 
called the Prime, because It pointed out the GOLF, a game with bat and ball, much | 
first day of the new moon, primurn lunat. practised in the north of England. 

To And the Golden Number, add 1 to the QOMPHO'SIS (Or., from gomphos, a 
year of our Lord, divide the sum by 19, and wooden bolt for shipbuilding: Or.), in 
tlie remainder, If any (or 19, if there Is Anatomy, a species of articulation, in which 
none), is the Golden Number ; the quotient one bone is set in the other like a peg m a 
at the same time expressing tlie number lioard : as the teeth within the jaws, 
of cycles which have revolved from the GOMU-TI, the Ror<]M.iW4sGoniutus, a species 
bi'ginning of the year preceding the birth of palm growing in the Indian islands, 
of Christ. GGN'DOLA (Jtal.), a boat used very much 

QOL'DBN-ROD, the Solidago Virgaurea of on the canals of Venice, being the convey- 
botanlsts, a plant belonging to the natural ance employed in passing from one part of 
order Compoint<e. the city to another. It is about thirty feet 

GOLD-FINCH, the Pringilla CarduelU long, and in tlie centre, where there is a 
of Ornithologists, a bird remarkable for small cabin for p.issenger8, flve wide. Gon- 
its docility and pleasing song. The common ' dolas are sharp pointed at both prow and 
goldfluch Is^rery elegantly coloured, and Is ! stern, and are rowed with great velocity 
somewhat smaller than the sparrow. There i and skill by two men termed gondoliers. An 
are several other speciea of the genus, all i ancient sumptuary law requires them to be 
remarkable for their plumage, sagacity, and furnished with black curtains, which give 
melody. them a gloomy appearance. 

(30LD-FI8H-, the Cyprinutt cwratHs, a fish GONG, or Tamtam, a kind of cymbal used 
of a gold colour, and of the size of a pilchard, by the Chinese. It is made of a very brittle 
It was originally brought from China, and compound of copper and tin; which, how- 
ls now kept in small ponds, glass glol>es,or ever, the Chinese render malleable during 
other vessels, by way of ornament. It is manufacture, as the instrument always ex- 
very prqjiflc, and is easily bred, requiring hibits marks of the hammer, 
scarcely any further atientlou than that of GONIOM'KTEIl (gihiia, an angle ; and 
frequently changing the water. metron, a measure : Gh\), an instrument for 

GOLD-LEAF- or LEAF-GOLD-, gold that measuring solid angles, or the inclination 
Is formed into a leaf, the thickness of which of planes, but particularly those of crystals. { 
varies, according to the purpose for wliich Such an instrument is necessary to the 
it Is designed. The gold is first reduced mineralogist. Various forms have been 
from the Ingot to such a thickness that a contrived, but that best known In this 
square Inch will weigh 6| grains ; it is then country was Invented by Dr. Wollaston, 
cut into pieces about an inch square, which GOOSE, an aquatic web-footed bird, be- 
are placed between piecesofGOLO-BRATBRS’ longing to the genfts Anser of omltholo- 
( Skim [which see], and these again are gists. The Anser ferua, or grey goose, our 
placed between pieces of vellum and parch- common wild goose. Is easily tamed ; and 
ment. The hammers employed weigh from from It has sprung the domestic breed of 
Bib. to 161b., and the beating takes place on goose. There are several other species of 
a smooth block of marble. As the beating wild goose that frequent the British Isluids. 
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GOOSB'BERRT, the fntU of the Ribea 
i^rossularia, of which many vaiictiea have 
been produced by the gardener’s art. Cur- 
rant bushes belong to the same genus. 

GOOSE'-POOT, a wild plant, of the genus 
Chetutpndtutn . [See Ohekopodiaokjb.] 

GOOSE'-NBOK, In a ship, a piece of Iron 
fixed on the end of the tiller, to which Is 
fastened the lanyard of the whip-staff, or the 
wheel-ro|>e for steering the ship. 

GOOSE'WING, In seamen’s language, a 
sal I set on a boom on the lee side of a ship ; 
also the clews or lower corners of a ship’s 
mninsail or foresail when the middle part is 
furled 

GOR'DIAN KNOT, In Antiquity, a knot 
made by Gordius, king of Phrygia, so very 
intricate that there was no flndiug where 
It began or ended. An oracle had declared 
I hat he who should untie this knot would be 
master of Asia, Alexander having under- 
taken it, and fearing that his inability to 
untie It might prove sm ill omen, cut It 
asunder with his sword, and thus either ao- 
complisbed or eluded the oracle. Hence, In 
modem language, to cut the Oordian knot 
Is to remove a dlfBculty by bold or unusual 
means 

GOR'DIUS AOUATIcns, the comnnm 
fTair IKorm, which derives Us generic name 
from a habit of coiling Itself into a knot. It 
is of the thickness of a hog's bristle, from 
six to ten inches long, and lives In stagnant 
water 

GORGE (Pr.), In Architecture, the same 

a.s cavetto [which seel In Portlllcatfon, 

the entrance of a bastion, ravelin, or other 
outwork 

GOR'GED (jjorge, a throat ; Fr.), In Heral- 
dry, bearing a crown, coronet, or the like, 
about the neck. 

GOR'GET (same derm), armour attached 
to the helmet and covering the neck 

GOR'GONIA, a genus of flexible corals, 
usually much ramlfled, and more or less re- 
•omhling a tree branch, or small bush. The 
horny axis of the stems and branches is 
coated with carbonate of lime, differently 
coloured In the different species, and this 
coating or bark Is composed of Spioula, 
cemented together by animal matter, and 
forming, when separated, pretty objects for 
the microscope. The whole Is the work of 
zoophytes which reside In cells, the orifices 
of which are scattered over the bark, 

QOR'GONS (GorgOn, from gorgoa, terrible : 
Gr,)t In Mytholog>', three sister deities 
named Stheno, Eurjaie, and Medusa, who 
iiad hair entwined with serpents, hands of 
l/rass, winged bodies covered with scales, 
Lusk-like teeth, snd eyes so terrible that 
they turned everyone on whom they looked 
to stone. Perseus is said to nave killed 
I hem with the aid of weapons lent him by 
Pluto and other deities. [See Mkdusa,] 

GOS'HAWK (goa, goose; and ha/oc, a 
liawk ; Saee ), the Falco (or Aatur) palunt- 
bariua of ornithologists, a voracious bird, 
\ery destructive to game. It is now very 
rare in the British Islands, bdnh almost 
I* mflned to the highlands of Scotland. It 
♦as formerly employed In falconry. 

GGS'PEL (god, good ; and spsZ, a mes 
lage : Sax,), a translation of the Greek 


Buangelion, The four books of the New 
Testament attributed to Matthew, Mark, j 
Luke, and John, are called Gospels. In the i 
first three centuries after f/3hrlst, many 
other gospels were In circulation ; but, | 
although the fathers of the church quoted i 
passages from them, they did not assign a 
divine authority to them. Some of these | 
apocryphal gospels are still extant. Several 
eminent critics have maintained that the 
three first gospels were derived from one 
original gospel afterwards lost. i 

GOS'SAMER, fine filmy threads that float I 
In the air in calm clear weather, especially 
in antuinn. They are most usually seen lii 
stubble fl(‘ld8 and on furze or low bushes. 
They are formed by spiders. i 

(SOSSYP'IUM (Lot,), a gcuus of plants be- 
longing to tlie nat ord. Malmcca;, including 
the species of cotton plants, most of which . 
are Asiatic, but some are of American ' 
growth and culture. [See Cotton ] 

(K)TH'10 STYLE, In Architecture, cha- 
racterized by the use of the |>ointed arch, 
and termed by the French the Style og-ival 
ogive, a pointed arch : Fr.). It was derived, 
through the Jtomaneaqne, from the corrupt 
Italian used In tlie latter period of the 
Roman empire. The Romanesque, which 
Included some of the characteristics of the 
Gothic, and was a debased style that sprang 
from unskilful attempts to Imitate the 
Roman, may be said to have been In use 
from about the year doo until the latter end 
of the I2tb century. Its leading features 
were, horizontal lines, massive walls pierced 
by comparatively small openings, semicir- 
cular arches over doors, &c., and semicir- 
cular vaultings, rows of small pillars placed 
as ornaments In the upper part of the walls, 
&e. The churches consisted of a nave and i 
side aisles, which, with transepts, formed a i 
cross ; and the head of the cross was gene- 
rally terminated b) a semicircular and ad- 
ditional building cilled the apsis, which 
formed that part of the choir specially de- 
voted to ecclesiastical ceremonies. Some 
have divided the Romanesque Into the 
Saxon, Norman, I^ombard, ByVa.ntme, and 
other Bt> les. Towards the end of the 12th 
century, however, great changes were In- 
troduced. The pointed arch, which distin- 
guishes the true Gothic stjlc, was then 
adopted, though at first there was an anoma- 
lous mixture of circular and pointed arches : 
a tendency to perpendicular lines became 
predominant; the towers were made light ! 
and lofty. The powers of mechanical con- 
struction were at length exhibited In the 
utmost perfection, the proportion between 
strength and burden being calculated with 
extrmirdluary precision, and the thrusts of 
the vaultings counteracted In the most In- 
genious and elficient manner— lightness 
and boldness being attained In the highest 
degree Many believe the pointed arch to 
have been suggested by the interlacing of 
arches In the ornamentation of walls during 
the period of the Romanesque ; and others, 
that It was derived from the Bast: but 
something closely resembling It is found 
In the ruins and monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria. [See AEOHiTEOTirai.] 

GOUGE (JFy.),an Instrument or tool, used 
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by various artificers, being a sort of round 
chisel for cutting or hollowing out wood, 
&c. 

GOURD {gq/irdt: JFV.), the fruit of climb- 
ing herbaceous plants belonging to the nat. 
ord. CucurbitaceeB, natives of hot countries. 
These fruits assume various strange shapes, 
and many are edible. The skin of the 
bottle gourd iLagenaria vulgaris), and some 
other species, is so strong that It Is em- 
ployed to hold liquids. 

GOUT (ffuuUe: Fr.), or Abthutis {Or., 
from arthron, a joint), in Medicine, a very 
painful disease, the principal seat of which 
Is In the joints and ligaments of the feet. 
It is often periodical or Intermitting. It 
Is a disease which seldom attacks young 
people, and Is attended with the secretion 
j of the supertluous earthy matter, which Is 
no longer necessary for the formation of 
the bones, but which, Instead of being car- 
ried off by the proper channels, is depo- 
sited beneath the skin, or accumulates 
internally, thus producing chalk-stones and 

I various Internal cxmcretlons. It is very 
common among those who indulge In the 

I I pleasures of the table, and Is sometimes 
I hereditary ; but females seldom have this 

disease. 

GOV'ERNMENT ; /V.). If 

the governing power Is vested In the hands 
I .>f one, It Is a monarchy ; If In the hands of 
the nobility, an arisUicracy ; and If In the 
' hands at the people, or those chosen by 
them a democracy. The exectUtve government 
IS the function of administering pul>- 
lic affairs ; the legislative government, that 
of making the laws. In England, the exe- 
I cutive government Is In the sovereign and 
Ilia ministers; but the legislative govern- 
ment is in the pariiament, that Is, the king, 
lords, and commons, whence the constitu- 
tion of England is denominated a mixed 

i government. GovuBNiiKifT, in Grammar, 

the Influence of a word with regard to con- 
' structlon : as when established usage 
requires that one word should cause an- 
I other to be in a particular case or mood. 

1 GOV'ER^^OR (gouvemeur: Fr.), a con- 
trivance used for regulating the action of 
the steam-engine. It usually consists of 
two heavy balls, fixed respectively on the 
lower extremities of two rods, having at 
their upper extremities hinges of some form 
that attach them to a vertical spindle, 
which Is made to revolve by the steam-en- 
gine, water-wheel, Ac., which is to be regu- 
lated. When the machinery is moving with 
I the pro#3r velocity, the rods and bails are 
carried round by the spindle at a regulated 
' distance from it ; but when the velocity 
becomes too high, the balls and rods are 
thrown out by centrifugal force ; and this, 
to a greater or less extent diminishes the 
supply of steam to the steam cylinder by 
means of the throttle- valve, or of water to 
the water-wheel by lowering the slulce- 
I gate, until the right speed Is attained. If 
the motion becomes too slow, the balls des- 
cend below the proper position, which 
opens the throttle-valve of the steam- 
engine, or Increases the supply of water to 
the water-wheeL 

GRACE (ffroHa, favour: Lot), Days or* 


in Commercial Law, three days allowed 
for payment after a bill has become due. 

GRACES, The, In Heathen Mythology, 
were three beautiful goddesses, Agiaia, 
Thalia, and Kuphrosyne, who were the con- 
stant attendants of Venus, whose daughters 

they were by Jupiter or Bacchus. 

Gbacks, in Music, turns, trills, and shakes, 
introduced for the purpose of embellish- 
ment. 

GRADATION (gradatio, a going step by 
step: Lot), In Logic, an argumentation, 
consisting of propositions so disposed that 
the attribute of the first is the subject , 
of the second ; the attribute of the second 
the subject of the third ; and so on, till the 
last attrilmte comes to be predicated of the 
subject of the first proposition. — In Mu 
sic, a diatonic ascending or descending 

succession of cords In Painting, the 

blending one tint into another. 

GRA'DIBNT (gradiens, going step b> 
step: Lat.), a technical term connected 
with railways, and indicating an inclined 
plane. I 

GRAJyUATE (gradus, a step: LaO, one 
who has obtained a degrree at a college or ' 
unlversltv. 

GRADUATION (same deriv.), in practical 
Astronomy, the division of circular arcs 
into degrees, minutes, Ac. It requires the 
greatest accuracy, and its proper execution 
supposes great mechanical skill. 

GRAPT'ING, In Horticulture, the process 
of Inserting a branch of one tree into the 
stock of another, so that it may recelvenou- 
rishment from it, while at the same time it 
produces a new tree like the old one whence 
the graft was taken. The use of grafting 
is to propagate any rare kinds of fruits. 
All good fruits have been obtained acciden- 
tally from seeds. It is quite uncertain 
whether or not the seeds of these will pro- 
duce fruit worthy of cultivation ; but when 
shoots are taken from such trees as bear 
good fruit, no degeneration is to be appre 
bended. Generally speaking, all the species , 
of one genus may be grafted on one another; i 
but there are exceptions ; thus, the apple 
cannot be useful ly grafted on the pear. Spe- 
cies belonging to different natural orders 
can scarcely ever be grafted on each other. 
Hence, the nearer In affinity the scion and 
the stock, the better. 

GRAIN (Fr.; from grannrn: Lai.), the 
generic name of the seeds of wheat, barley, 
oats, rice, Ac. All kinds of grain contain 
nutritious particles of a similar character, 
although they vary, both In their quantity 
and in their mixture, in various grains ; but 
their most valuable elements are— gluten, 
which affords the strongest nourishment 
for the animal body : fecula or starch, which, 
though not so nutritious as gluten, seems 
to render It more digestible ; and a sweet 
mucilage, which Is more nutritious than 
starch, but is small In quantity, and renders 
the grain liable to the vinous and acetous 

fermentation. Gbaiht, the integer of our 

system of weights. The troy pound con- 
tains 6760 grs., the avoirdupois 7000; the 
troy ounce 480 grs., and the avoirdupois 
ounce 437^ 

GRAINS OF PAR'ADI8B,tbe acrid seeds 
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of various species of plants allied 

to ginger. Their properties are Intoxl- 
I eating, but of a very deleterious character, 
I and they are said to be frequmtiy employed 
to give a false strength to spirits and 
beer. 

GRAL'Li® (stilts ; Lot., from their long 
legs). In Ornithology, an order of birds, 
divided into seven families, viz. : O/tttdm, 
bustards; CharadnxdeSt plovers; Orutdaif 
cranes ; Ardetda, herons ; Scolopaeideet 
snipes ; Palainadeidm, screamers ; and Jtal- 
lidcp, rails. 

G RADI' IN A {Lat.), or GRASSES, the most 
numerous family of plants, common to all 
ccmntrles. They have neither caljz nor 
corolla, but in place of them Imbricated 
scales called pale€B and glumes An English 
meadow of natural grass often exhibits a 
hundred different species. But the most 
productive kinds have been 8i>ecially cul- 
tivated, and flelds are now sown, not only 
with true grasses, but with clover, trefoil, 
sainfoin, and lucerne, which the farmer 
calls grasses, but which belong to a verv 
different order, that of LegumtnoacB The 
true grasnea include wheat, rye, Iwrley. 
oats, rice, Indian corn, and the sugar-cane ; 
tlu'lr chief characteristic being that their 
stems or culms are cylindrical and provided 
at intervals with knots, from each of which 
arises a long linear or lanceolate leaf, 
sheathing the stem for some distance. 

GRAM'MAR (gramma, a writing* Gr), 
the art which analyzes and classes the 
words in a language, which details its 
lieculianties, and furnishes rules, recog- 
nized by the beat authorities, for its con- 
struction. General grammar teaches the 
principles which are common to all lan- 
guages ; and the grammar of any particular 
language teaches the principles peculiar to 
that language Grammar treats of sen- 
tences, and of the several parts of which 
they are composed. Sentences consist of 
words, words of one or more syllables, and 
' syllables of one or more letters ; so that, in 
fact, letters, syllables, words, and sentences 
make up the whole subject of grammar. 

I By means of inarticulate sounds beasts can 
give expression to certain feelings ; but man 
is distinguished from the brute creation 
by the power of producing a much greater 
variety of sounds, and of attaching to 

I each modifleation a particular meaning. 

Geakkab also slgnifles a book containing 
' ' the rules of this art, methodically digested. 

( GRAMME (gramma, a weight equal to 
two oboll ; Or ), the French integer of 
I weight, equal to 15*438 English troy grains. 

GRAKDEB', a designation given to the 
' highest nobility of Spain or Portugal. 

I GRAND JU'RY, a jury cxinvened by the 
sheriff to examine tlie grounds of ac- 
cusation against offenders, and the validity 
of indictments. Those against whom true 
bills are found by the grand Jury are after- 
wards tried before a petty jury. 

GRAN'ITB (granU : Otr. ; from granum, a 
grain : Lai.), a rock of igneous origin com- 
posed of ciystalB of quartz, felspar, and 
mica, confusedly mixed together. The 
felspar is sometimes wbite, sometimes red. 
When it occurs in large crystala it is 


called porphyrltic granite. There la a va- 
riety composed only of felspar and quartz, 
which on certain sections presents broken 
lines resembling Eastern characters, and 
hence it is called Graphic Granite. When 
hornblende takes the place of mica the 
rock is called Syenite. Granite Is believed 
to have once been In a state of fusion In 
the interior of the earth and to have cooled 
slowly, under great pressure. Altnough 
granite is often found at the surface of the 
earth, some vast mountain ranges chiefly 
cimsistiiig of it, it is never found lying 
uiMtn sedimentary rocks It has evidently 
been found at widely distant epochs ; for 
whilst it lies beneath the oldest fo8Bilifei> 
ous rocks, it is found penetrating In the 
form of veins Into rocks of the tertiary 
I>eriod. Granite is much used for building 
purposes. Some kinds however readily 
decay. From its disintegration In situ has 
been found the clay called Kaolin which 
is employed in the manufacture of porce- . 
lain. [See Gkkiss.] j 

GRAN'ITEL (same dene.), In Mineralogy, 
a granitic compound containing two con- ' 
Btltueuts only ; as quartz and felsiiar, or , 
quartz and hornblende. ' 

ORAN'ITIN (from pranifs), in Mineralogy, 
a granitic aggregate of three species of | 
minerals, some of which differ from those , 
species which compose granite ; as quartz, 
felspar, and jade or sluirl I ' 

GRANT, in Law, a mode of convejamo 
by mere deed, and without livery of seisin, 
appropriate to estates In lands and tene- 
ments not in imssesslon, and also to Incor- 
poreal hereditaments. 

GRANDLA'TION (granum, a grain ; Lai.), 
the act of forming metal Into grains. This 
Is generally effected by pouring the metal 
III a fluid state Into water. Should It re- 
quire to be finely divided. It must be made 
to pass through a perforated ladle or sieve. 

If the particles are to be spherical, it must 
be poured from such a height that they will 
be cold before reaching the water; hence 

the great height of shot towers. Gbanu- 

LATiONS, In Medicine, the mlKute graln- 
Hke, fleshy bodies, which form on the sur- 
faces of ulcers and suppurating wounds, 
and serve both for filling up the cavities 
and bringing nearer together and uniting 
their sides. The colour of healthy granu- 
lations is a deep florid red, and they always 
have a tendency to unite. When livid, they 
are unhealthy, and have only a languid 
circulation. 

GRAPE (grappe, a bunch : Fr.), t6e fruit 
of the vine, growing in clusters, from which 
wine is expressed. The climate of England 
is not very favourable to their proper ripen- 
ing, but the grapes we produce In hot-houses 
are generally superior to those which we j 
Import green from Malaga and other ports 
of Spain. When grapes are dried and pre- 
served, they are called raisins; or. If they 
are the very small kind cultivated inZante, 

I Oephalonla, and Ithaca, and In the Mores 
near Patras, currants. 

ORA'PE-SHOT, In Artillery, a combina- 
tion of small shot put Into a thick canvas 
bag, and corded boss to form a kind of cylin- 
der. It Is now superseded by canister skat, 



GRAPH'ITB igraphOf I write: <?r.), In 
Mineralogy, Plumbago, or Black Lbad, 
which see. 

GRAPHOiJ'ETER {grapho, T write ; and 
metron, a measure : Gr.), a mathematical In- 
strument , called also a semicircle, the use 
of which is to find the number of degrees 
In any angle, the vertex of which Is at the 
centre of the Instrument. 

ORAP'NBL (grapin: /V.), a small anchor 
fitted with four or five flukes or claws : It is 
used In boats or small vessels. 

GRASS'HOPPER, a genus of orthop- 
terous insects, distinguished from the 
crickets bj the roof-llke position of the 
vl tig-covers, and from the locusts by less 
rt)l)tistne88 of body and greater length and 
slenderness of the legs, and antennm. The 
grasshopper of our fields Is harmless The 
Btrldulatlng sounds of the male Insects Is 
produced by nibbing the ridges of the inner 
surface of the thigh against the veins of 
the wing-cases 

GllAU'WAOKB (grey rock: Oer), an 
obsolete geological term, originating in 
(Tennany, for arglllo arenaceous palieorolc 
strata. 

(jUAV'EL (j 7 rotner /'V), small stones or 
pebbles intermixed with sand. It la sup- 
posed to be derived from fragments of rocks 
and flints, worn by the action of water and 
by their mutual attrition, Into rounded 

and other forms Gratbl, in Medicine, 

a painful disorder, ftrislng from a gritty 
matter concreting Into small stones in the 
kldnevs and bladder 

GRA'VLR (praveur: Fr.), the same aii 
burin, which see 

GRAVIM'BTER (qrnmtas, weight ; and 
metior, I measure Lat), an Instrument 
for determining the specific gravities of 
bodies 

GRAVITA'TION (irratntae, weight Lat) 
j , The tendency of all the molecules of our 
' system to mo\e towards each other in pro- 
portion to their masses, and Inversely to 
I the square of their distances. Is styled gra 
vltatlon. It Is this tendency which forms 
the bond ^y which the countless particles 
composing the universe are held together 
I In their present arrangement and shape, 

I and It equally regulates the descent of the 
I minutest grain of dust to the ground, and 
I the motion of the planets In their orbits 
Indeed, It reaches far beyond the bounds of 
I our system, for there is reason to suppose 
that the binary stars are subjected to its laws. 
The force of gravitation varies directly as 
tho rafltses of the gravitating bodies ; for 
example, If one of two such bodies has a 
mass twice that of the other, then the at- 
tracting force of the former is twice that of 
the latter. It varies also inversely as the I 
square of their distances; for example. If a i 
given distance be made twice greater, the 
attracting force will be four times less. 
That manifestation of the force which takes 
place on or near the earth is styled terres- 
trial gravitation ; and since it is the com- 
bined operation of every part of the globe 
that produces It, we may consider the at- 
tracting force to act only from the centre. 
Gravitation has the same intensity at all 
parts of the earth’s surface, which are at 


equal distances from the centre The far- 
ther away a body is from that point the less 
is the gravitating force. Consequently that 
force is less intense on the top of a mountain 
than at the surface of the ocesn, less at the 
poles than at the equator. That which we 
call weight is the effect of the gravitating 
force It is the pressure which the attrac- 
tion of the earth causes a body to exert upoti 
some other body Interposed between It and 
the earth’s centre Weight is proportional 
to mass Absolwte toeight is the relation 
which the pressure of a body bears to that 
of some other body, whose pressure Is taken 
as unity. The absolute weight of bodies of 
similar constitution is proportional to their 
volumes Bodies which, with equal volumes, 
have different weights, have also different 
densities • that body which has the greater 
weight being more dense than another of 
the same volume but less weight The ar- 
traotlng force of the earth is strongly 
shown in the fall towards It of bodies left 
without support The direction of motion 
Is towards the earth’s centre (.mvltatlon 
acts with equal Intensity on all bodies, each 
particle of matter being equally attracted 
by the earth The cause of some bodies 
falling more rapidly than others Is the 
resistance of the air, for a piece of gold and 
a feather are seen to fall with the same 
speed under an exhausted receiver. The 
motion of a falling body Is uniformly ac- 
ederated, for the force which gave the 
motion a beginning Is constantly acting 
upon it, and alwaj s w ith the same intensity ; 
consequently at every Instant it adds a new 
degree of speed to that which it has already 
communicated, and the velocitj at the ter- 
mination of Its fall is composed of all the 
small Increments of \ elocity added together i 
Hence the greater the height of the fall, I 
the greater the velocity at Its termination l 
It has been found that the final velocities 
increase as the times, that Is, they follow , 
the order of the numbers 1, 2, .’t, 4, &c. A 
body In the latitude of London falls during 
the first second of Its de'^cent through 
16 095 feet; during the second second 
through 48 285 feet , during the third second [ 
through 80 475 feet; during the fourth 
second through 112 666 feet, and so on The 
total space fallen through at the end of the 
second second Is therefore 64 380 feet, at the ' 
end of the third second 144 855 feet, and at 
the end of the fourth second 267 520. Whence 
it appears that the spaces passed through i 
in equal successive portions of time in- I 
crease as the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. ; 
whilst the total spaces fallen through In- 
crease as the square of the times l*, 2*, 8^*, 
42, Ac. = 1, 4, », 16, Ac. 

GRAV'ITY (ffrawias, weight : Lot,), Owr- 
TRB OF rSeeCicNTBB o/(7ravity.] 

GRAV'ITY, SPBOiFio, is the weight of 
any kind of matter, considered with re- 
ference to that of an equal bulk of some 
other, which is assumed as a standard of 
comparison; and this standard, by uni- 
versal consent, is distilled water at a 
certain temperature— in England, generally 
at 62° Pahr. Comparison may be made 
with distilled water at any temperature, if 
the allowance required by its altered den- 
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city Is taken Into account. It happens that 
a cubic foot of distilled water weighs 1000 
ounces arolrdupola Oonsequently, assum- 
ing this as the speclflc gravity of rain- 
water, and comparing all other bodies with 
It, the numbers that express the speclflc 
gravity of bodies will at the same time 
denote the weight of a cubic foot of each 
in avoirdupois ounces; which is a great 
convenience in numerical computations, | 
Prom the preceding definition we readily j 
deduce the following laws 1. In bodies of 
equal magnitude, the speclflc gravities are { 
directlyas the weights, or as their densities ' 
2 In bodies of the same specific gravity, 
the weights will be as the magnitudes 
8, In bodies of equal weights, the specific 
gravities are inversely as the magnitudes. 
4. The weights of different bodies arc to 
each other In the compound ratio of their 
I magnitudes and specific gravities. Hence 
it is obvious that, of the magnitude, weight, 

} and specific grravlty of a body, any two being 
given, the third may be found ; and we may 
thus ascertain the magnitude of bodies 
which are too Irregular to admit of the 
application of the common rules of mensu- 
ration ; or we may, by knowing tlie speclflc 
gravity and magnitude, find the weight of 
I bodies which are too ponderous to be sub- 
I niltted to the action of the balance or steel- 
yard ; or lastly, the magnitude and weight 
oelng given, we may ascertain the spenflc 
gravities The speclflc gravity of a solid is 
found by weighing It first in air, and then 
while immersed in distilled water, or some 
, fluid of known density which will not dis- 
solve it. The weight lost by immersion Is 
the weight of a quantity of fluid equal in 
1 bulk to the body. The weight of the l>ody 
I in air, divided by the weight lost, will belts 
speclflc gravity with reference to the fluid 
employed. If the body will not sink in the 
j fluid, some substance that will mate it sink 
must be attached to It. The effective part 
I of the weight, added to the weight of the 
' body, will be the weight of an equal oulk 
, of the fluid ; and dividing tlie weight of the 
body in air by this, will give Its specific 
gravity with respect to the fluid. The most 
accurate and concise mode of ascertaining 
the density of lignlds is to employ a small 
glass measure with a very short narrow 
neck, called a specific gravity bottle, and 
adjusted to hold exactly 1000 grains of dis- 
tilled water. The vessel being counter- 
poised, and then filled with any other liquid, 
its weight is observed, and the density of 
I its contents, compared with that of water, 

' may be found by merely cutting off three 
decimal places. After each operation, the 
glass must be carefully rinsed with pure 
water, and again dried, by beating It, and 
then <juck]ng out the humid air by means of 
a slender tube. The specific gravity bottle 
enables tts to take the speclflc gravity of a 
body which Is in powder— of a soil for In- 
Btanr.e. For this purpose, half the quantity 
of water the bottle would liold is to be placed 
in It ; then Just enough of the clay, Ac., to 
cause it to filled with the mixture ; and 
it is then to be weighed. The weight of 
the water being deducted, the remainder 
will be the weight of the clay, Ac.; and 


tills, divided by half the weight of the 
water, which the bottle would hold, will be 
the specific gravity of the clay, Ac. Tht- 
speclflc gravity of fluids may also be ascei- 
tained by the hydrometer, wliTch see. 

GRAY'LING, a fresh-water fish belonging 
to the SfUmontdte, the Thymallua vulgaru of 
Ichthyologists. It is of a brownish colour, 
with several dusky stripes along the sides. 
When fresh from the water It is slightly 
varied with blue, green, and gold, and a few 
dark spots. It is found in some parts of 
England ; but abundantly in clear rapid 
streams in the north of Europe ; and it is 
much esteemed as food. 

GRAY'WACKE. [See Grauwaokr] 

O REAVE (grive: Fr ; In RurgHnd.Fr., a 
shin), a piece of armour, fitted to the front 
of the leg. It was used both by the Greeks 
and Romans, but on one leg only, as the 
other ivas protected by the shield 

GREBE, the common name of some birds 
belonging to the genus Podiceps, of orni- ' 
tliologlsts. They are divers, and placed In i 
the family Colymbidce. The toes are not I 
completely weblied, but have a sralloiied i 
membrane at each side like the coots. The 
little grelie or dabchlck is the commonest 
in these islands 

GREEK CHURCH, that section of Chris- 
tians who conform, in their creed, usages, 
and church goveniraent, to the form of 
Christianity introduced into the Greek em- 
pire .about the fifth century, and brought 
to Its present state under the patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jenisalem. Tlie bishops of Constantinople 
and Rome were long rivals, each attempting 
to obtain universal supremacy : the former 
lieing Imiieded in their efforts by their 
proximity to the emperors, the latter 
ultimately attained their object. The first 
dispute on matters of doctrine between 
tlie rival churches occurred In the 9th cen- 
turj. The Greeks denied the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son; the Latins asserted and defined It as 
ait article of faith. The latter, however, 
continued i»owerfal In the EasA until a d. 
1054, when a final separation took place. 
Like the Roman Catholic, this church recog- 
nizes two sources of doctrine, tlie Bible and 
tradition, under which last It comprehends 
not only those dogmas which were orally 
delivered by the apostles, but also those 
which have been approved by the fathers 
of the Greek church. It Is the only church 
which holds that the Holy Ghost pro- 
creeds from the Father only, thus ^JJfferlng 
from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches, which agree In believing the Holy 
Ghost to proceed from the Father and the 
Son. Like the Catholic church. It has seven 
sacraments : baptism, confirmation, the 
eucharlst — preceded by confession— iie- 
nance, ordination, marriage, and extreme 
unction ; but It is peculiar in holding that 
full purification from original sin In bap- 
tism requires an iraraerslun three times of 
the whole body in water, whether Infants 
or adults are to be baptised, and in Joining 
confirmation with baptism as Its completion. 

It scarcely can be aald to admit the doctrine 
of purgatory, baa nothing to do with i>re 
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^ destination, works of supererogation, in* 

I dulgences, and dispensations ; it ailows 
pictures, but forbids images ; permits the 
marriage of its secular priests ; adopts auri- 
cular confession, and holds that doctrine of 
I Christ's presence in the eucharist called con- 
I substantiation, which see; and it recog- 
nizes neither the pope nor anyone else as 
the vlslblerlcar of Christ on earth, giving to 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, however, 
a spiritual supremacy. In the invocation 
I of the saints, in their fasts, relics, &c., the 
Greeks are as zealous as the Roman Catho- 
lics ; it may be said, indeed, that the services 
of the Greek church consist almost entirely 
of outward forma This form of Christi- 
anity is the religion of llussia, Greece, 
Moldavia, and Wallacbia, and of congrega- 
tions scattered throughout the provinces 
of the Turkish and Austrian empirea 
GREEK FIRE, a c^ombnstible composi- 
tion, Invented by the Greeks in the middle 
ages, during their wars with the Arabs and 
Turks. It is supposed to have consisted of 
bitumen, or asphalturo, nitre, and sulphur. 
Many extraordinary accounts are given of 
its destructive effects. Bomb-shells are 
iiow-a-days sometimes tilled with a com- 
bustible matter termed Greek Are, composed i 
of naphtha and phosphorus, or with the 
bisulphide of carbon and phosphorua This 
forms a very destructive missile : for when 
the shell explodes, the composition Ignites 
spontaneously and cannot be extinguished 
with water. 

GREEK LAN'GUAGB. The language of 
the primitive Inhabitants of Greece, the 
Pelasgic, was already extinct in the time of 
Herodotus, if we may believe his asset tion 
I that It was different from the Hellenic. 

I From the great number of Hellenic tribes 
I of the same race, it was to be expected that 
I there would be different dialects ; and It is 
customary to distinguish three principal 
ones, according to the three leading braneb- 
I es of the Greeks, the jEoHc, the Doric, and 
the Ionic, to which is added the Attic. At 
what time this language first began to be 
expressed Ik writing has long been a sul>- 
I jeet of doubt. According to the general 
opinion, Cadmus, the Phoenician, intro- 
duced the alphabet into Greece. His al- 
phabet consisted of but sixteen letters; 
four more ore said to have been invented 
by Palamedes In the Trojan war, and 
four by Simonides, of Oeos. As the lo- 
nians first adopted these letters, the alpha- 
bet with twenty-four Is called the lonte. 
In Hon#r‘B time all knowledge, religion, 
and laws, were preserved by memory alone, 
and for that reason were clothed in 
verse, till prose was introduced with the 
1 art of writing. In Poetry the chief writers 
were Homer (long the reputed author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, but his individuality 
has been doubted) ; Hesiod, wbo wrote the 
* Works and Days,’ more than 800 years b.o. ; 
Sappho, AIcsbub, and Anacreon, writers ox 
lyrics In the sixth century b.0. ; Simonides, 
another writer of lyrical pieces ; Pindar.who 
composed odes ; ifischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, wbo wrote tragedies ; and Aris- 
tophanes, a writer of comedies ; these 
flourished in the flfth century b.o. ; Bion, 
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Moschus, and Theocritus, who wrote idyls; ^ 
Oalllmachus, hymns and epigrams, in 
the third century B.a In other depart- 
ments of literature, the following were the 
leading men whose writings have survived: 
Herodotus and Thucydides, both historians 
In the flfth century b.o. ; Xenophon, the 
historian ; Isocrates, Demosthenes, and 
iBchines, orators ; Plato and Aristotle, 
philosophers, In the fourth century b o. ; 
Euclid and Apollonius, mathematicians, in 
the third century bo.; Polybius, the his- 
torian, In the second century b.o ; Diodorus 
SicuiuH, the historian. In the first century 
B a ; Strabo and Pausanius, geographers ; 
Plutarch, the blograplier ; .and Epictetus, 
the philosopher. In the first century aftei 
Christ ; Lucian, a writer of dialogues ; 
Ptolemy, the geographer ; Arrian, the his- 
torian ; Galen, the physician ; and M. Aure- 
lius Antoninus, the philosopher, In the 
second century after Christ. In this and 
the following centuries flourished the 
Fathers of the Church (see Fathbbs), and 
a number of minor writers on Greek, whom 
want of space obliges us to pass by, except 
Heliodoms, who, m the fourth century of 
our era, wrote ‘ Theagenes and Oharlclira,’ 

I the first of extant novels. Modern 

Greek or Romaic. The Greek language 
seems to have preserved its purity longer 
than any other known to us. But tills ma- 
estlc dialect ceased to exist as a living 
anguage when Constantinople was taken 
by the Turks in a d. 14JV3, and in the lower 
classes only did the common Greek survive 
the dialect of the polished classes. But 
the liberation of Greece has done much to 
revive the knowledge of Its noble tongue 
in the regions in which it was originally 
spoken. The downfall of the Eastern em- I 
pire, by scAtterlng learned exiles through 
all parts of Europe, spread the knowledge 
of it in every land. The Romaic or modem 
Greek, like the Italian or modern Latin, 
differs from the ancient chiefly in having 
exchanged the terminations of tlie dif- 1 
ferent cAses, &c., for prepositions. In it, i 
also, accents are confounded, and, though i 
marked, are not noticed in pronunciation ; i 
diphthongs, anciently distinct, have the j 
same pronunciation, ei, oi,i, and w, being I 
pronounced i ; the form and signification of ' 
ancient words are changed in various ways, | 
the dual number and oblique cases are lost ; i 
auxiliaries have and will are employed to in- 
dicate the past and future; personal pro- j 
nouns are used wi th verbs ; and orthography i 
is without fixed rules. But It differs Jess i 


from the original Greek than the Italian 
from the Latin. The use of the ancient 
Greek liturgy tended to preserve the lan- 
guage, and kept it from becoming different 
In different dlstrlccs. The dialect of the 
common people Is the least corrupt ; that of 
Attica is the worst. The ancient letters 
are still used. 

GREEN-CLOTH, BOARD OF, a court of 
justice belonging to the royal household, 
and held in the queen’s palace, under the 
lord-steward. To this court are committed 
the accounts of expenses and payments 
to the queen’s servants ; and Its juris- 
diction extends to all offences committed 
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In tbe royal palaces, and within the verge [ GRIS'AILLE (Pr.). A picture is said to be 


of the court, which reaches 200 yards from 
the palace gate every way. None of the 
royal household can be arrested for debt 
without a warrant from this Imard. 

GREENFINCH, a British bird belonging 
to tbe finch family, the Ooccothraustea cJUona 
of ornithologists. The feathers are of a 
greenish hue, and the wings and tall vane- 
gated with yellow. 

GREENHOUSE, In Horticulture, a glazed 
building, erected for sheltering and pre- 
serving the tender exotic plants, which will 
not bear to be exposed to the open air during 
the winter season. [See Conservatory ] 
GREENSAND, in Geology, fosalllferous 
beds belonging to the cretaceous formation. 
The Upper Greensand lies upon the gaiilt, 
and belongs to the upr>er division of the 
cietacoous series The Lower Greens^ind 
is under the gault, and belongs to the 
I Neocomlan or lower division of that series 
I The Upper Greensand chiefly consists of 
I the fragments of some chlorltlc mineral 
I In some places there are bands of siliceous 
limestone and calcareous sandstone. The 
j whole is about 100 feet in thickness in the 
Isle of Wight. The Lower Greensand 
varies greatly in Its mineral composition, 
but it appears to have been principally 
derived from the wearing down of plutonlc 
rooks. In the Isle of Wight it attains a 
j thickness of g43 feet 

QRBEN'8TONB,in Geology a volcanic n*ck 
composed of a granular mixture of horn- 
I blende and felspar, or of augite and felspar 
It is Intermediate in composition between 
, basalt and trachjte 

1 GREGO'RIAN CAI/ENDAR, in Chrono- 
legyi a correction of the Julian In the 
latter, every secular or hundredth )car Is 
bissextile : in tbe former, every one in four. 
This reformation of the calendar, which 
was made by pope Gregory XIII. a.d 1582, 
Is also called the New ^i/le [See Style ] 
GRENA'DE (i^V.), a hollow shell or globe 
of lion. Oiled with combustibles, discharged 
from a howitzer. There is also a smaller 
, kind, thrown by hand, which are called 
hand-ffrenades. These were originally used 
liy soldiers who, from long service and 
distinguished bravery, were selected for 
the service; and hence the name of the 
grmadtere, who now form the flrst company 
of a battalion. 

GRBN'ATITE, a mineral of a dark red- 
dish brown colour, sometimes called pris- 
matic garnet, and staurotide. It Is composed 
of silica, alumina, and oxide of Iron. It oc- 
curs Imbedded in mica slate, and In talc, 
and Is not fusible by the blowpipe. It 
sometimes occurs crystallised In the form 
of a cross, and it Is then made a religious 
amulet. 

QRIF'FIN (srnffon: Fr.), an Imaginary 
animal, with four legs, wings, and a beak ; 
being In the upper part an eagle, and in tbe 
lower a Hon. The ancients Intended by this 
combination to ^ve an Idea of strength 
and swiftness, united with an extraordinary 
vigilance In guarding whatever was In- 
trusted to its care. It was supposed to 
watch over mines of gold and hidden trear 
sures, and was consecrated to tbe sun. 


en prlsaiHe when it Is executed only in white 
and grey 

GRISKTTE (FV.), originally a dress of ' 
coarse grey cloth, worn by females of the 
lower classes in Paris; hence It is used for 
the females theraseJves. 

GROAT, an ancient silver coin, worth 
about fourpence of our money. At the 
time of the Conquest, the French aohdua 
began to be called a shilling, and the Siixon 
shilling a groat. 

GROa'BEAK, a name given to several 
British birds In the family of finches, on ac- 
count of their short thick bills They are i 
nearlj related to the common bullQnch I 

GROSS (groa Pr ), In Commerce, twelve 
dozen — Groms Weight, the weight of 
merchandise or goods, with the dross, the 
bag, cask, &c.. In which they are contained, i 
for whldi an allowance Is to he made of 
tare and tret These being deducted, the i 
remainder is denominated Tisnf ornet weight, i 

ADVOW80N IN GROSS, In Law, an ad- 

vowson separated from the property of a I 
manor, and annexed to the person of Its 
<nvner. | 

GIIOS'SULAR iffroamilue, a small nnrlpe * 
flg; Lat), in Mineralogy, a rare kind of 
garnet, so named from Its gieeii colour. It 
Is found in Siberia. 

GROTES'QUE (Fr ), in the Fine Arts, a 
term applied to a combination of capricious 
ornaments, conslstltig of figures, animals, 
leaves, &c , which, as a whole, have no ex- 
istence In nature ‘ The true grotesque 
(sajsMr Ruskln), being the expression of 
I the repose or play of a senoua ntliid, there Is 
a false grotesque opposed to It, w hich Is the 
I full exertion of a frivolous one ’ — In Archi- 
tecture, artificial grotto work, decorated ' 
with shells, rock, &c 

GROUND {grand • Sax ), In Etching, a 
composition spread over the surface of the 
mefal to be etched, to prevent the nitric 
acid from eating except where the drawing 

lias b(en made. In Music, the name 

given to a composition In which the bass, 
consisting of a few bars of independent 
notes. Is continually repeated to an ever- 

varying melody. In Painting, the sur- 

fa( e on which figures or other objects are 

represented Grodnd-iob, Ice formed 

under peculiar circumstances, at the bot- I 
tom of running water, In consequence of 
the ground being cooled by radiation, below 

the freezing point of water. Grouno- 

IVT, the Oleciioma hederacea, a British la- 
biate plant GROUNi>-PLATB8,a'n Archi- 

tecture, the lower portions of a timber, | 
which receives the principal and other 

posts Grounp-plot, the ground on 

which a building Is placed. — Ground- 
rent, rent paid for the privilege of building 
on another man’s ground, and generally on a 
long lease — Ground-swell, an undulii- 
.tion of tbe ocean, caused by a distant gale 
of wind. — Gbound-taokle, In ships, the 
ropes, Ac., belonging to anchors. 

GIIOUND'SBL, a name given to several 
wild plants belonging to the genus Senecio, 
nat, ord, Oimposita. 

GROUP {groupe: Fr.), In Painting and , 
Scolptiire, an assemblage of figures or oth ei 
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objects. GfloupiNo Is the art of so com - 1 In 18J2, both guards consisted of 6«,000 

billing and balancing tiie parts as to pro- men. At the restoration, the soldiers of 
duce an liarinoulous effect. the young guard were transferred to the 

GROUSE, Uio name of several species of line, and the old guard was formed into 
game birds, belonging to the family of I regiments. 

Tetraonidiu. In Britain there are the GUARD'ANT (gardant, guarding : Fr.), In 
wood-grouse, or capercaillie, the black- I Heraldry, having the face turned towards 
grouse, the red or common grouse, and the I the spectator, as It were In a posture of de- 
whlte-grouse, or ptarmigan. They are shy, I fence. 

and wild birds living in forests or on moors, GUARDIAN (gardien: Fr.y, In Law, a* 
GRUB igraban, to dig : iSox.), the worm person charged by will or by the Court of 
or maggot produced from a beetle, which Chancery with the custody of such persons 
afterwards becomes a winged insect. as are incapable of self-guidance, and espe- 

GRYL'LUS (Lot.; from grullos, literally daily of minors. Guardiait ad litem, a 

a small pig ; grultzo, I grunt : Or.), in Ento- person appointed by the court to prosecute 
mology, a genus of saltatorlal ortboptera, or defend a suit on behalf of infanta 
including our grreat green grasshopper QUARD'SHIP, a vessel of war. Intended 
Qryllue vindissxmxts. to superintend the marine affairs of a har- 

GUAI'AOUM (gvuyacan: Span.; from hour or river; to take care that the 8hli»s 
hoaxacan : Ind.), in Botany, a genus of not in commission have their proper watch- 
West Indian trees, nat. ord. Zygophyllacea, word duly kept, by sending her guard-boats 
which yield a resinous matter used in raedi- round them every night; and to receive 
cine, called Qvaiacive. seamen who are impressed In time of war. 

GUAN'ACX) iPeruv.), the local name of GUARDS {gardes: Ft.), In a particular 
I the wild llama, the Llama guanacus of natu- sense, the troops that are designed to guard 
ralists. It Is the characteristic quadruped the royal person and palace, and which con- 
of the plains of Patagonho. [See Llama.] slst both of horse and foot. In Britain the 
GUA'NO (the corrupted Spanish hirm of household troops or guards consist of two 
a native Peruvian word), a suiistance whu h regiments of life-guards, the royal regiment 
lb found in large quantities on islands near , of horse-guards, and three regiments of j 
the east coast of South Amenca, and other foot-guards, viz. the Grenadier, Coldstream 
parts of the world. It la the accumulated and Scots Fusilier Guards. The actual body- 
excrement of sea birds with the decayed guardof the sovereign on ordinary occasions i 
bodies of seals, fish, birds &c. ; and is bu( h consists of the Yeomen of the Otuii d, a corps 
an excellent manure, that it forms an ex- originally established bj Henry Vll.m 1486. | 
tensive and profitable branch of commerce. There are at present 140 yeomen, ofllcered | 
The value of different guanos depends upon by a captain, a lieutenant, an ensign, and | 
the quantities of ammonia and phosphoric four exons The captain is a nobleman, who 
acid they respectively contain. Upwards of is appointed by the ministry, and retires 

240,000 tons are annually imported and used from ofllcc along with them. Prom the 

in this country. earliest times, sovereigns have had a body 

I GUARANTEE' (garantie: Fr.), an un- of soldiers, designed especially to defend I 
dertaklng or engagement by a third party, their persona Alexander the Great had a 
that the stipulations of a treaty, or the en- corps of Argyraepides or silver shields ; tJie 
gageraent or promise of another, shall be Roman emperors had their Prcetoruin 
pertormed. A perbou is not liable on a spe- guards ; the kings of France bad their iSCotch 
clal promise in the nature of a guarantte, and afterwards their 5ims guards. The pope 
unless a written agreement or memoran- had, and continues to have, Swiss guards, 
dum of sutli promise shall be signed by the GUA'VA, American trees of the genus 
party making the promise, or some person Psidium, nat. ord. Myrtacea. The fruit is 
authorized by him. It is not necessary that round like an apple, with a pulpy Interior 
ttie consideration for such promise should containing many seeds. The flavour is 
appear In writing, or bo capable of inference agreeable, and from It Is prepared a much 
from a written document. esteemed jelly. 

GUARD, NATIONAL, of France, an GUDG'EON {govjon: Fr.), a well-known 
institution devised in 1769, and fully or- fresh-water fish, the Oobio fiuwaiAlxs of 
ganized in 1701. It was raised by voluntary naturalists. It belongs to the Cyprinidee, 
enlistment, and consisted of one man out and is distinguished from the barbel by 
of evety twenty citizens. Its staff was having only two filaments or barbules at 
dissolved In 1705, and it was placed under the mouth, and by having no strong bony 
the control of the military authorities, ray at the commencement of the dorsal fin. 
Under the restoration, It was deprived of GUE'BRES (Infidels : Pers.), a Persian 
the privilege of choosing Its own officers, sect, who atiU worship fire as an emanation { 
and in consequence of Its demanding the or emblem of the Defty. A colony of them 
dismissal of the ministry. It was dissolved has been long established at Bombay and I 

In 1827. licPJBRiAii OVAJID. When Napo- other parts of India, and has attained to I 

leon became emperor, In 1806, he augmented riches and distinction : these are termed I 
the consular guard, which then consisted Parsees, on account of having sprung from i 
of 8300 Infantry and 2100 cavalry, besides the Persians. The sacred books of the 
artUlery and marines. It was an instltu- Guebres are termed the Zend Avesta. 
tion of great efficiency, consisting ex- GUELDER BOSE, a wild British ^mb 
cluslvely of soldiers who had served four with white flowers and deciduous leaves, 
rears In the line, or of those who had be- the Vibumvm optdus of botanists, nat. or4 
longed to what was called the Young Guard, Oapnfoliaeees, 
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I OUIELFS or GITBLPHS, the name of a 
family, composing a faction formerly in 
' Italy, whose contests with a rival faction, 
called the GhibeHnea, were the cause of much 
i misery and bloodshed. The wars of the 
Guelfis and Ghibelines l>ecame a struggle 
between the spiritual and secular power. 
The popes, who endeavoured to compel the 
German emperors to acknowledge their su- 
premacy, and the cities of Italy, struggling 
I for independence and deliverance from the 
I oppressive yoke of these same emperors, 
formed the party of the Guolfg. Those who 
favoured the emperors were called Ghibe- 
lines. The contests of the Guelfs and Qhl- 
j bellnes originated in a German feud In the 
I 12th century. The dukes of Bavaria, of 
the great house of Guelph, carried on a war 
agalust the house of Hohenstauffen, one of 
whose rustles, Weiblinffen, gave the name 
, of Ghibelines to their party. When the 
! Emperor Frederic I., the head of the latter, 

1 Invaded Italy, to reassert the rights of the 
empire, these names were transplanted into 
that country. In the 14th century, the 
papal see was removed to Avignon, and, 
from that time, the original principles of 
these factions were lost ; but they disturbed 
Italy until near the end of the l&tb cen> 
tnry. 

GUILD (gildan, to pay : Sax.), a company, 
fraternity, or corporation, associated for 
some conmierclal purpose ; of which every 
member was to pay something towards the 
common expenses. TbeguUdsof the Anglo- 
Saxons, unlike those of more modern tlme.s, 
were not confined to mercantile pnnwses. 
They became ultimately so powerful, in 
London and other places, that admission 
into them was necessary as a qualification 
for the exercise of municipal rights. 

GUILD'HALL (p/Wc, a corporation : Ger.), 
the chief hall of the city of London, for 
holding courts, and for the meeting of the 
lord-mayor and commonalty, in order to 
make laws ond ordinances for the welfare 
and regulation of the city. — GuiLivnuifTB, 
rents paid to the crown by any guild or 
fraternity ; or those that formerly belonged 
to religions houses, and came to the crown 
at the general dissolution of monasteries. 

GUIL'LOTINE, an instrument of public 
execution, for beheading persons at one 
stroke ; adopted in Prance during the pe- 
riod of the revolution, and still employed 
in France when capital punishment is in- 
flicted. It consists of a heavy knife, guided 
in its descent by grooves. The invention 
of this decapitating machine has been erro- 
neously ascribed toGulIlotln,a French phy- 
sician. It was used long before In other 
places; thus. In Italy, for beheading per- 
sons of noble birth, under the name of 
Mamujja; and oven In Scotland, under the 
name of Maiden. It was merely proposed 
by Gulllotin, and adopted by the Oonven- 
' tion, as being less cruel to the sufferer, and 
I less ignominious for the family of the per- 
son executed ; and the first criminal suf- 
fered by it at the Place de Grive, May 27th, 
1792. It is also a vulgar error, that Gull- 
lotin was the first who perished by it: he 
survived until 1814. 

QUIN'EA, an English denomination of 


money, and formerly a gold coin weighing 
118*7 grains, first coined in the reign of 
Charles II. Its value is 21a. It was so called 
l>ecanse it was made from .gold that was 
brought from Guinea, on the coast of 
Africa. 

GUIN'BA-FOWL, the Numida Meleagria 
of ornithologists, an African bird, now 
common in Buroi)e, belonging to the order 
of OrailincB. It is similar in Its habits 
to our domestic poultry. Its colour is a 
dark grey, beautifully variegated with small 
white spots. Its head is hare of feathers, | 
and covered with a naked bluish skin; on the 1 
I top is a callous conical protuberance, and , 
I on each side of the upper mandible, at the I 
base, hangs a loose wattle, which. In the 
female, is red, and In the male bluish. It 
makes a harsh unpleasant cry. 

GUIN'EA-PlG, the Oavia Cdbaya of Zoo- 
logists, a beautiful little rodent quadruped, 
a native of South AmericA, but now domes- 
ticated In Europe. It is seven or eight 
Inches long, and of a white colour, varie- 
gated with black and orange spots. 

GUIN'EA-WORM. [See Filabia.] 

GUITAR' (guitare: Fr. ; from eithara, a 
lute: Lat), a musical strlriged instrument, 
rather larger than a violin, and played with 
the fingers. It is much used in Spain and 
Italy, particularly In the former country, 
where there are few, even of the labouring 
class, who do not amuse themselves with it. 

GULES {gaeule, the mouth : Fr.), in He- 
raldry, the red colour equivalent to ruby, j 
among the precious stones, and Mars anumg j 
planets. It is represented by vertical lines ' 
in engraving. I 

GULF (gnl/e : Fr.), In Geography, a broad ' 
CApaclous bay, which, when very extensive, I 
takes the name of a sen ; as, the gulf of 
Venice, which is also railed the Adriatic sea. 

A gTtl/and aftay differ only In extent ; we ap- 
ply bay to a large or small recess of the sea, ' 
but gul/ia applied only to a large extent of 

water. It also means a deep cavity in the 

earth, and a whirlpool. 

GULF-STREAM, a current of warm water, 
which issues from the basin of Bhe Mexican 
gulf and Caribbean sea, doubles the south- i 
ern cApe of Florida, and takes a north-east- ' 
ern direction, in a line nearly parallel with 
the American coast. It touches the southern 
borders of the great banks of Newfound- 
land, and gradually diffuses itself until it is 
lost in the North Atlantic. At first the 
waters are intensely blue, with a temperar 
ture of 85° F., and have a velocity of four 
miles an hour. The dampness of ou^lfmate, 
and its winter mildness compared with 
North America in a corresponding latitude, j 
are owing to the Gulf-stream, Much has ! 
been written as to the theory of this flow of j 
water, but no suggestion of a cause has yet 1 
commanded universal assent. I 

QUN'-COTTON, the pyroxllln or trlnltro- 
cellulose of chemists, Is a highly Inflamma- 
ble and explosive substance, discovered by 
Schdnbeln. It is a compound of carbon, 
bydrogen, and oxygen. It is obtained by 
steeping clean cotton wool in a mixture of 
the strongest sulphuric and nitric acids in 
equal proportions; and then thoroughly 
waahing and cautiously drying It at a tern- 
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perature of 212o. The original appearance 
of the cotton Is little changed, saving that 
it has increased about 70 per cent, in weight. 
But it hat) iK^w become explosively Inflam- 
mable; and, when ignited by a spark, it 
flashes oil with greater tapidltyand energy 
than gunpowder. W lien properly prepared 
it does not become Ignited until raised to a 
temperature of 277° F. Its value in gun- 
nery as a substitute for gunpowder has 
been much debated, but a recent report, 
embodying the result of experiments, is 
highly favourable. The following is the 
substance of the report .-—One pound of gun- 
cotton produces an effect exceeding three 
pounds of gunpowder In artillery. It may 
be placed lu store, and preserved with 
great safety. The danger from exptoslun 
does not arise until It is confined. It may 
become damp, and even perfectly wet, with- 
out Injury, and may bo dried by mere ex- 
posure to the air. This is of great value In 
ships of war ; and In case of Are the maga- 
zine may be submerged without Injury. 
Gun-cotton keeps the guu clean, and re- 
(julres less windage, and, therefore, per- 
forms much better in continuous firing. 
In gunpowder there is 68 per cent, of refuse, 
while lu guu-coiton there is no residuum, 
and, therefore, no fouling. From the low 
temperature produced by gun-cotton the 
guu does not heat. The absence of fouling 
allows all the mechanism of a gun to have 
much njore exuctness'than where allowance 
Is made for fouling. The absence of smoke 
promotes rapid flrlngaudeiactalm. There 
are no poisonous gases, and the men suffer 
less Inconvenience from firing. The fact of 
smaller recoil from a gun charged with gun- 
cotton Is established by dlioct experiment. 
Its value is two-thirds of the recoil from 
gunpowder, the projectile effect being 
equal. The comparative advantage of gun- 
cotton and gunpowder for producing high 
velocities is shown in the following ex- 
periment with a Krupp’s cast-steel gun, 
6-pounder Ordinary charge, 30 ounces 
powder, produced 1338 feet pi'r second: 
charge of ?3J oz. gun-cotton produced 1563 
feet. The fact tif the recoil being less in 
the ratio of two or three enables a less 
weight of gun to be employed, as well as a 
shorter gun. Bnmze and cast-iron guns 
have been fired 1000 rounds without in the 
least affecting the endurance of the gun. 
Prom a difference In the law of expansion 
there Is an extraordinary difference of result 
In the explosion of shells— namely, that the 
same slftll is exploded by the same volume 
of gas into more than double the number 
of pieces. This is to be accounted for by 
the greater velocity of expl<»sion when the 
gun-cotton Is confined very closely in small 
spaces. It Is also a peculiarity that the 
stronger and thicker the shell the smaller 
and more numerous the fragments into 
which it is broken. The fact that the action 
of gun-cotton is violent and rapid lu exact 
proportion to the resistance it encounters, 
tellaus the secret of the far higher efflcioucy 
of gun-cotton in mining than gunpowder. 
The stronger the rock the less gun-cotton 
eoraparatively with gunpowder is found 
necessary for the effect— so much so, that 

while gun-cotton Is stronger than gun- 
powder, weight for weight, as three to one 
in artillery, it Is stronger in the proportiuu 
of 6*274 to one in strong and solid rook, 
weight for weight. Its power in splitting 
up the material can be exactly regulated. 

It is a well-known fact that a bag of gun- 
powder nailed on the gates of a city will 
blow them open. A bag of gun-cotton ex- 
ploded In the same way produces no effect. 

To blow up the gates of a city with gun- 
cotton It must be confined before explosion ; 

20 lbs. of gun-cotton, carried In the hand of 
a single man, would be sufficient, only he 
must know its nature. In a bag it Is harm- 
less ; exploded in a box it will shatter the 
gates to atoms. A strong bridge of oak, of 

24 feet span, was shattered to atoms by a 
small box containing 2.5 lbs. of gun-cotton 
laid on Its centre. The bridge was not 
broken— it was shivered. 

GULL, the name of some web-footed sea 
birds belonging to the genus Larua. They 
are found lu every part of the world, and 
often met with many leagues from land. 
Gulls are voracious, and devour almost 
everj’thlng that comes in their way, whe- 
ther fresh or putrid ; yet they can endure 
hunger for a long time. There are thirteen 
species frequenting our shores. 

GUM igmnme : Fr.), a vegetable product, 
which forms a viscid solution with water, 
but is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and oils. 
Strong sulphuric acid changes it into oxalic 
and muclc acids. It is exemplified by gum- 

GUM-AR'ABIO, a gum which flows from 
tile Acacia Arabica, and Acacia vara, which 
grow on the banks of the Nile, and in 
Arabia. It is transparent, without smell, i 
and white, or with a yellow or brownish 
tint. It is used in medicine and the arts. | 

GUM'-LAC, a resinous substance, pro- 
duced by the puncture of a female insect, 
a Coccus, upon the branches of several ' 
plants, among others the Cfroton lacci- 
/erum, or Bihar tree, growing In Siam. 
Assam, The twig becomes incrusted 

with a reddish mammlllated resin, which 
has a fracture of a crystalline appearance, 
and constitutes the stick-lac of commerce. 
The Incrustation is often a quarter of an 
Inch tliick. The resinous concretion taken 
off the twigs, coarsely pounded, and tritu- 
rated with water in a mortar, to remove 
most of the colouring matter, and dried In 
the sun. is seed-lac. The seed-lac is put | 
into oblong bags of cotton cloth, which are 
hehi over a charcoal fire, and twisted so as | 
to strain the liquefied resin through, and | 
make It drop and form thin plates, which 
constitute shell-lac. | 

GUM'-RESIN, an exudation from many 
trees, such as oil ban um or frankincense, ' 
galbanum, scainmony, gamboge, euphor- 1 
bium, asafoetida, aloes, myrrh, and gum- 
ammoniac. Almost all the gum-resins are 
medtcinal substances, and little employed 
in the arts and manufactures. 

GUM-TRAG'AOANTH, the gum of the 

A straff alua Tragacaniha, a thorny shrub 
found in Crete, Asia, and Greece. It has 
the appearance of twisted libanda, la 

1 white or reddish, nearly opaque, and a 
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!!tU« dactlle ; It awelU oonalderably tn cnl&te the path of the balls) and mechanics 
water, partially dlasolvlng, and forming a [See PBOJKoriLKa.J 

▼ery thick mucilage. GUNTTf BAGS, employed for bringing 

UtJN, a flre>ann, or weapon of offence, rice to this country from the east, are made 
Invented in the I4th century. The term in- from the inner bark of a tree called by 
eludes everything that forcibly discharges botanists Oorchonu capstUaris, nat. ord 
a ball, shot, dec., through a cylindrical TUiacetB. 

I barrel, by means of gunpowder, except the GUN'POWDER, a compound of about 78 
' pistol and mortar. The larger species of parts saltpetre, 12 charcoal, and 10 sulphur. 

guns are called cannon, and the smaller muB- The ingredients must be quite pure, sepa- 
j kets, carbines, fowling-pieces, Ac. Cannon rntely reduced to powder, thoroughly mixed, 
were used at the battle of Cresey in 1346, moistened, and formed into a cake, which 
1 1 and perhaps three years earlier at the is afterwards broken up, granulated or 
battle of Algesiraa But there Is a piece of corned, dried, and polished by attrition, 
ordnance at Amberg In Germany, insorll>ed The violence of the explosion of gunpowder 
with the year 1303. Guns were originally is due to the sudden and abundant produc- 
' made of iron bars united together, and tion of gases which are expanded by tho 
t strengthened with iron hoops ; an example intense heat. It is supposed that at the 
of which is still preserved in the Tower of moment of explosion the heated gahes. 

' London. They were at first fired with occupy at least 2000 times the space of the 
I { a match, or sparks produced by the powder. The gases produced are carbon i( 

, revolution of a steel wheel, and wore so acid and nitrogen, along with sulphuret of 
I heavy that the soldiers were provided with potassium, which gives rise to the white 
I rests to support them. Muskets with rests smoke that follows the explosion. 38 grs 
were used so lately as the civil wars in the of gunpowder, confined in a cylindrical 
time of Charles I. About the u)lddle of the space which It just filled, was found to exert 
last century the troops throughout Europe a force of more than 400,000 lbs. Gunpowder 
I were armed with firelocks, which until was known In Europe in the 13th century, 
lately were furnished with filnts. Every and to tlie Chinese long before. i 

gun is required by act of parliament to be GUN'TEIt’S CHAIN, In Mensuration, the 
tested before being sold. Cannon were chain commonly used In measuring or sur* 
originally very long in the bore, and large vojing land, so called from the Inventoi 
charges were uswi with them ; but the It is 66 feet In length, and is divided into 
} experiments of Robins and others showed IW links of 7 92 inches eath ; consequently 
that neither is necessary The best length an acre of land Is equal to 10 square chains 
has been found to be 17 calibres, but In the And as there are 100,000 square links In an 
English service the regulation length Is acre, the contents of a field made up In 
I 14. In battery guns, wliatcver the total square links Is changed into acres merely 
I length of the gun, a certain length isneces- by moving the decimal point five places to 
I sary in front of tho trunnions; for the the left — G uhtsr’r Like, a logarithmic 
I embrasures of earth from which they are line, unually graduated upon scales, sectors, 

I generally fired would be shattered if the &<*. The numbers are generally drawn on 
miiiales did not project beyond them. For two separate rulers, sliding against each t 
a similar reason navy guns must project either, and It enables us to perform muUl- 
I to a certain distance beyond the side of the plication and division bistrumentally, as a 
I vessel. The art of constructing guns Is m table of logarithms does arithmetically. 

B state of transition, new forms of artillery It is very useful in rough caleulatlons. 

I being likely to supplant the old. Of these Gctxtkb’s Quadrakt, the simplest form of 
new forms the AmMtrong gun is at present a quadrant. It Is provided wlth»,*wo slght- 
In the highest favour. This gun is holes, and a string with a bob of lead; and Is 
1 strengthened by, or built up of, superim- used for roughly measuring vertical angles: 

I posed rings or hollow cylinders, each also, for finding the hour of the day, the 
' grasping those within. In America the sun’s azimuth, and solving other common 
j Daklffren gun (named from its inventor), problems of the sphere. The face of this 
I has been much employed. It is constructed quadrant is also provided with useful scales 
j llxe an ordinary cannon except that It Is and tables, 
made very thick at the breech, whence it GUN'TER’8 SCALE, generally called by 
tapers down sharply to less than tho usual seamen Ounter, is a large plain scale having 
glee. various lines of numbers engraved on it, 

GtTN-METAL, a hard alloy comprised of by means of which questions in navigation 
90 per cent, of copper, nearly 10 per cent, of are solved with a pair of compasses. The 
cine, and a minute quantity of tin, em- natural lines are on one side of the scale, 
ployed for jiarts of apparatus where there is and the corresponding logarithms on the 
much friction. other. 

GUNTfEUY, the science of using artll- GGN'WALE, the uppermost wale of a 
lery judlclunsly, and with the greatest ship, or that piece of timber which reaches 
effect. Besides an accurate acquaintance on either side from the quarter deck to 
vlth the management of ordnance of all the forecastle, being the uppermost bend, 
kinds, the charge and angle of elevation which finishes the upper works of the hull 
necessary for different distances, Ac., the The bulwark is above this, 
srtillerist must be practically skilled In GUR'NARD (goumal: JPV.), the VMine of 
throwing up batteries and other field- several acanthopterygious fishes, belong- 
works ; he must understand mathematics ing to the genus Trigla. The head has a 
'purtlcnlarly the doctrine of curves, to cal- peculiar aspect.betugfour-slded and encased 
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In iDone. SeTeral species hare been taken I Also, a rope used to keep a bearr body 


on onr coasts. 

OUSTO (taste : ItdD. This word Is used 
Qguratlvely for inteUectudl taste. 

GUT (kiUtelSn: Oerm,), the Intestinal 
canal of an animal. It extends with many 
nrcumvolutlons from the pylorus to the 
vent, is composed of three coats, and is 
attached to the body bjba membrane called 
the mesentery. The thin and small portions 
are called by anatomists the duodenum^ the 
ilium, and thej^tenum : the large and thick, 
the ascum, the colon, and the rectum. By 
means of this canal, the undigested and 
1 unahsorbed parts of food are conveyed from 
I the stomach and discharged. SiUetoorm 
Chut, used by anglers, is obtained by placing 
the silkworm in vinegar after it has left t»flf 
feeding and is preparing to spin its cocoon. 
After macerating about three weeks, the 
worm is broken across over the silk bag, 
which is then gently extended until it is of 
the proper thickness. When this is dried it 
forms the gut. 

GutTTA PKR'CH a , a substan ce contained 
in the sap of a tree 60 or 70 feet high, l>e- 
longlng to tile natural order Sapotaceie 
(faouandra Outta), abounding in the island 
of Singapore and in the Malayan peninsula, 
especially In Borneo It appears to separate 
from the juice or sap of the tree in the same 
\N ay as india-rubber , and its general pro- 
perties with regard to solvents and to the 
jtroducts of destruct'we distlllufion re- 
semble those of caoutchouc. The first 
sample of gutta pen ha was brought to 
England In 1843. Since that period the 
gum of this obscure plant has been manu- 
factured by European ingenuity Into an in- 
credible variety of useful articles. In fact, 
it takes upon Itself all shapes, in obedience 
to the skill of man ; and its adaptability to 
all climates, its impenetrable and enduring 
qualities, will cause it to be employed in 
almost every department of arts and manu- 
factures. When immersed for a few mi- 
nutes In water above 160 Fahr., it becomes 
soft and plastic, so as to be capable of being 
moulded to#ny shape, which it retains tm 
cooling. It resists water, damp, and all the 
CAUses which produce fermentation. It la 
not acted upon by caustic and concentrated 
alkaline solutions, nor those of the vege- 
table and mineral acids. Weak alco- 
I liolic liquors do not affect It: even bian- 
dy dissolves but a trace of it. Olive oil 
I dissolves none of it whilo cold, and very 
little when hot. Sulphuric, muriatic, and 
nitric aqMs attack it when they are con- 
I centrate^ particularly the last. About 
20,000 cwts. of gutta percha are annually 
imported. 

I GUT'TA SERH'NA (the drop serene of 
I Milton : Lot.), or Amaueobis, which see, a 
disease in the retina of the eye, which de- 
prives the patient of his sight. The sensi- 
bility of the retina, or optic nerv'e, is either 
I wholly or partially lost. Sometimes it 
^ effects only one half the eye ; sometimes it 
is Intermittent. 

j GUY (from guide), in Marine language, 
a large slack rope, extending from the head 
of the ma'nmast to that of the foremast, to 
sustain a tackle for loading or unloading. 


steady while hoisting or lowering. 

GTMNA'SIUM (gumnaeion, from gumnos, 
naked : Or.), in Grecian Antiquity, the name 
given by the Spartans to the public building 
where the young men, naked, ererclsed 
themselves in leaping, running, throwing 
the discus and spear, wrestling, &c. Gym- 
nasia were afterwards very common in all 
parts of Greece ; and were Imitated, aug- 
mented and Improved, at Rome. They 
were not single edifices, but a collection 
of buildings united ; being so capacious 
as to hold many thousands of i>eopIe at once, 
and having room enough for philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and the proTessors of all other 
sciences, to read their lectures, and for 
wrestlers, dancers, &c , to exercise at the 
same time without the least mutual dis- 
turbance or interruption. Two of those at 
Athens, the Lyceum and Academy, were 
respectively rendered famous by the lec 
tures of Aristotle and Plato. 

GYMNASTICS {gumnastikos, relating to 
bodily exercises: Gr.), the art of practis- 
ing the several bodily exercises, as wrest- 
ling, running, fencing, dancing, &c. These 
were considered of the highest importance 
in Greece, but at Rome they were exercised 
only by mercenary athletes. Modern g> ni- 
nastlcs are Intended chiefly for the preser 
vation and promotion of health. 

GTMNOS'OPHISTS (gumnosophistai ; fr. 
gumnos, naked ; and sophistis, a philoso- 
pher : Gr), a sect of Indian philosiqdiers I 
who went barefooted, and almost in a state 
of nudity, living in the woods and on 
mountains, and subsisting on the produc- 
tions of the earth. They never drank 
wine; maintained a life of celibacy; and 
believed in the transmigration of the soul. , 
There was a sect, of the same name, in i 
Africa, who dlff« red from the otheis in 
living as anchorites. | 

GYMNOSPER'MOUS {gumnos, naked ; i 
and sperma, seed : Or i, in Botany, having 1 
naked seeds, or seeds not enclosed in a cap- 
sule or other vessel Amongst the Coni- 
force and Cycadacece, the seeds are ferti- 
lized by the direit application of the pollen 
to them, and hence these orders have been 
]>laced In an alliance called Oymohpermoe or 
Gymnogens. 

GYMNO'TUS {gumnotus, bare-backed ; 
from gumnos, naked : and nOtos, the back : , 
Gr.). [See Euectrioal Eel.] 

GYN.ECK'UM (gunaikeion, belonging to 1 
women • Gr., or Chynceconites), amongst the i 
ancient Greeks the apartment of the women, I 
a sepal ate portion of the bouse, where 
they employed themselves in spinuing, 
weaving, and needlework. The men’s part 
of the house was termed Adronttis (andros, 

I of a man : Gr.). 

' QTN.S:OOC'RAOT (gunaiJbos, of a woman ; 
and kratos, power ; Or.), a state In which 
women are allowed to govern. The term ta 
, used In contradistinction from the Sahe 
which females are extinded from 
the throne in some European states. 

I GYN.®OON'OMI igunaikonomoi : from 
I guni, a woman ; and mkonomos,R manager: 
Or.), certain magistrates amongst the Athe 
' niaiis, who had charge of the interests of 
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tbe women, and panUtaed such as forsook 
the line of propriety and modesty. A list 
of such as had been fined was put up bj 
them upon a palm-tree In the Cerayntctu. 
The gynawMmx were ten In number, and 
differed from the gyncecocosmi ; for the for- 
mer were inspectors of manners, the latter 
of dress. 

GYNAN'DRIA (gunl, a female ; and antr, 
a male : Or.), the 20th class of the Lmnaeaii 
s>Btem of plants. Its characteristic is, 
having the stamt'ns, stjle, and stigma, con- 
solidated into a bodj called a column. It 
fonslsts chiefly of plants termed oicht- 
daceotie. 

GTP'SUM (Qupsoft : Or ), a mineral known 
as sulphate of lime, alabaster, selenite, satin 
spar, and plaster of Pans. When It 

Is carefully burned, it loses its water of 
composition, and forms the well-known 
plaster of Parte. The transparent varieties 
of gypsum are termed selenite: the mas- 
sive alabaster; and the fibrous, satin 
spar. A species found in small pearly 
scales la termed sclwMWiAulA:. Inthemauu- 
1 1 farture of stucco ornanienta, plaster of 
I Paris, mixed with water to the consistence 
' I of cream, Is used, and during consolidation 
expands Into the finest linos of the mould, 
so as to give a sharp and faithful impression. 


GT'RFALOON (ffyr, a vulture ; Oer.; and 
falcon), the common came of the Falcc 
falandtcua, the largest of the falcons 
breeding In these Islands. It was formerly 
much prized by persons devoted to Ikloonry, 
and large sums were paid for specimens 
procured In Iceland, which were thought 
superior to others. 

GYRI'NUS {gunnos, from gwos, round : 
Or.), a genus of aquatic beetles, the type of 
which Is the whirligig or water-beetle. 
They usually employ themselves In run- 
ning round and round in company, on the 
surface of a piece of water. When dis- 
turbed they dart under water, carrying with 
them a small bubble of air. 

GY'ROSCOPB (purtw, round ; and scopeo, I 
see : Or.), an instrument Invented by M. Fou- 
cault for proving the rotation of the earth 
about Its axis. Its principle depends upon 
the powerful resistance which a rapidly 
revolving heavy body opposea to a change 
of position In its axis of rotation. A disc 
of metal, with a heavy circumference sua- 
l>ended in a particular way. Is set In rapid 
rotation In a given plane. If the Instrument 
be carefully constructed the motion may be 
kept up long enough to show pheno- 
mena which can only be explslned by 
assuming the rotation of the earth. 


H 


1 H, the eighth letter and sixth consonant 
I of the English alphabet. Until about the 
5th century before Christ the letter H was 
1 used by the Greeks to signify the aspirate ; 
I it was afterwards their capital e long, the 
I aspirate being Indicated hs ( ‘ ) : hut It was 
retained by the Latins, who, however, wrote 
1 several words with and without It indiffe- 
rently; thus, anmpex and hnrusjxr, onnatna 
Hudhonuatus, and, In borrowing words 
I from the Greek, they often changed the h 
Into 8 • thus, sex, fr(»m /icr, six ; serpo, from 
j herpo, I creep, &c. In English words, h is 
sometimes mute, as in lumunr, honest; also 
when united with g, as In right, fight, 
brought. In which, what, and some other 
words where It folh/ws w. It Is sounded 
before It, fewuA, hwat, <tc H, among the 
Greeks, as a numeral, signified eight. As an 
abbreviation, among the Uonmns, it signi- 
fied homo, hreres, hora, &c ; and for L.L. In 
HA, a sestertius This hetng Itbra lihra 
semis (two pounds and a half, or, as they 
were termed two asses and a half), would 
be represented in full by L.Ii.S. ; but It was 
shortened into H.S. This use of tlie letttr 
h is universal among ancient Latin writers, 
when speaking of Roman money [see Sks- 
TRRTiua]. Asannnieral, they used It for 200, 

I Old with a dash over it, for 200,000. With 
(IS it Is an abbrevlRtlon for Hanover : — 
. O.H. Grand Oross of Hanover. For He- 
lire A.H. Anno Hegira (the year of the 
egira.) Pt»r hm or her H.M S. Hie or 


Her Majesty's Ship. For /jo/tz •— H.R.B. 

Holy Roman Empire, Ac, In Music, H is 

the seventh degree in the diatonic scale, 
and the twelfth In the chromatic, 

HA'BEAS OOR'PDS (you are to have the 
body : Lot.), in Law, the title of a writ, of 
which there are several kinds Habeas cor- 
pus ad respondendum, you are to bring up 
the person to answer; LaL), tw remove a 
prisoner confined by the process of an 
inferior court, in order to charge him with 
a new action in a higher. Habeas corpus 
ad faciendum, subjiciendum, et recipiendum 
(you are to produce the body, to do, submit, 
and receive whatever the court shall direct), 
a writ directed to a person detaining an . 
other, and a great safeguard against unjust 
Imprisonment or delaj of trial, Blackstone | 
considers it the grand Palladlun of th« i 
lllierty of the subjecf. The writ of habeas ' 
corpus Is the glory of the British constitu- 
tion : It not only protects the citizen from 
unlawful imprisoninent at the suggestion 
of the civil officers of the government, but 
also against groundless arrests at the suit 
or Instigation of individuals. The right, 
however, has been susiiended by the legls- , 
lature in times when it seemed desirable to 
clothe the executive with an extraordinary 
power, ns the Romans were In the habit of 
choosing a dictator In emergencies in which 
the commonwealth was in danger. 

HABEN'DUM (to have : Lot.), In Law, that 
elanse In a deed of oonveyanoe which Mti 
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forth the estate Intended to he granted In 
tlie lands, &c. conveyed. It begins * to have 
and to hold.’ 

HAB'BRO^N (Jy.). [See HAUBBttK ] 
HAB'IT (habitus : Lai.), In Philosophy, 
an aptitude or disposition either of mind 
or body, acquired by a frequent repetition 
of the same act ; thus, virtue is called a 
habit of the mind ; strength, a habit of the 

body Habit, In Medicine, denotes the 

settled constitution of the body ; also a par- 
ticular state formed by nature, or induced 

by extraneous circumstances. Habit, in 

Natural History, signifies the general form 
and apiiearance of an animal or plant. 

HAB'ITAT (it Inhabits : Lat.), In Botany, 
the nature of the places vhere a plant Is 
found, on a mountain, in a marsh, by the 
8ca-«hore, and so on. 

HAC'KLE (hechel: Ger), a tool with 
which flax and hemp are dressed. It con- 
sists of long Iron teeth, regularly set In a 
piece of board ; being. In fact, a large kind 
of card. 

I HAD'DOCK (hadot • Fr.), a nialacoptery- 
gious flbh, nearly allied to the cod ; the 
Gadiis cpgleflmis of Ichthyologists. It has 
a long body, the upper part of a dusky 
brown colour, and the belly of a silvery 
hue It Is found In vast shoals in the 
northern seas, on the coasts of Britain and 

I Ireland, &c. ; and Is a most valuable article 
of food. 

HA'DES (a, not ; and cido, I see : Or.), In 
Mythology, the abode of the dead 
HA'DING, In Mining, the direction of a 
slip or fault. The deviation of a mineral 
vein from the vertical Is called Its hade. 

HADJEE, amongst the Mahometans a 
pilgrim who has visited the prophet’s tomb 
at Mecca. 

HAD'LEY*S QUAD'RANT, an Instru- 
ment founded on the laws of reflection, 
and which enables the mariner, h«>wever 
unsteady the ship may be, to take the alti- 
tude of the sun, &e. Though termed a 
quadrant because It can measure arcs of 
90°, its arch Is only the eighth part of a 
circle. • 

HiEMATITE (aima, blood: Or), In an 
extremely rich and flne iron ore, the native 
oxide. It Is very ponderous, and is either 
of a pale red, a deeper red, or a bluish 
colour ; is usually of a very glossy surface, 
and, when broken, of a flne and regularly 
striated texture, the striae converging to- 
wards the centre of the body, and the masses 
naturally breaking into fragments of a broad 
base and tinted end, appearing somewhat 
pyramidal. 

HdEMAT'OCELE (aima, blood ; and kflf, 
a hernia: Or.),\n Medicine, a hernia from 
extravasation of blood. 

HiBM'OBRHAQB (aimorrhagia : from 
oitna, blood ; and rhignumi, I break : Qr.), a 
flux of blood from any part of the body. It 
may arise from a full state of the vessels, 
or plethora. In which case It is termed aetue 
ho’rruirrhage ; or from a debilitated state of 
the vessels or system generally, when It is 
termed passive hesmorrhage, 
HiEM'ORRHOIDS (aimorrhms: from 
aima, blood; and rheo, I flow: Or.), In 
Medicine, tumours of the hemorrhoidal 
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veins, or veins of the rectum, constituting 
the disease called piles, and very often ac 
companied with a flow of blood. 

HAGIOG'RAPHY (hagios, holy; and 
grapht, a description : Or.), the Holy Scrip- 
ture. The term has been ai)plled also to the 
histories or legends termed the lives of the 
saints. The Jews divide the books of the 
Scriptures into three parts : — the Law, 
which Is contained in the first five books of 
the Old Testament ; the Prophets, or Nevlm, 
and the Ccluvim, or v'ntivg^, by way of 
eminence The latter (lass, called by the 
Greeks llagiographai, comprehends tlie 
books of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, 
E/ra, Nehemlah, Ruth, Esther, Chronlclefe, 
Canticles, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes. 

HAIL (hagel; Ger.), a meteor which oc- 
curs chiefly in spring and summer, is often 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, and 
always by electrical phenomena. Hailstones 
generally consist of a porous mass like 
frozen snow, surrounded by layers of Ice 
Their form Is exceedingly varied, but Is 
generallj roundish : thej are usually about 
a quarter of an inch In diameter ; but tho.v 
occasionally weigh nine or ten ounces 
They sometimes fall with great velocity, 
and not unfrequently do conslderalile mis 
chief to the glass of windows, and even to 
the growing crops. Many explanations 
have been given of the formation of hall, 
It is most probably an aggregation of small 
particles of moisture frozen in the upper 
regions of the air, and Increased during 
deswmt by freezing rain. Hail occasional I) 
falls with such violence as to kill large 
numbers of animals. Deer, cattle, and 
ostriches have been killed In numbers by 
hail storms in South America. 

HAIR (haar: Oer.), the characteristic 
covering of the mammifernns class of ani- 
mals. Hairs originate in a follicle, formed 
in the substance of the tnie skin. Thej 
are allied m structure to the epidermis. At 
the base of eaih there is a bulbous enlarge- 
ment ; the interior of which consists of a 
soft substance, called pulp. The hair Is 
Int reased hj the continual supply of pulp In 
the follicle, and Its conversion Into the suL 
stance of hair as it Issues through the neck 
of the follicle Hairs consist of a oortica' 
material of a hornj texture and a ptth-like 
interior. In tlie human hair the cortical 
j)art is transversely striated. The hairs of 
the bat tribe bear rings of small spines, and 
hence are frequently mounted as micro 
scoplc objects. Bristles, fur, and wool, are 
all raodifleations of hair. Some kinds of 
hair, as the human, &c., are perennial and 
grow continuously ; others are shed at par- 
ticular seasons. Many kinds of animals 
havetwo species of hair, a flneand a coarse ; 
It is one of the processes of the arts to re 
move the latter, and leave the former, as in 
sealskin. Halrconslsts chiefly of indurated 
albumen, and yields some gelatine when 

boiled with water Hair, in Botany, the 

down or hair-like threads on the surface of 
plants. 

HAIR'-PENCILS, in Painting, are com- 
posed of very flne hairs, obtained from the 
minever, the marten, the badger, the pole- 
cat, &c., which are mounted In a qutU when 
Z 
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tbey are small or of moderate size, but 
wheu largrer than a quill In tin tubes. The 
most essential quality of a good pencil Is to 
form a fine point, so that all the hairs may 
be united when they are moistened by 
, drawing them through the lips 
, HAIR'S-BREADTH, a measure of length, 

I equal to the forty-eighth part of an inch 
[ HAL'BERD (halebarde: Fr.), an offensive 
I weapon somewhat like a spear, formerly 
I carried by a body of men called halberdtera, 

I and more recently by the sergeants of foot 
. and artillery. 

HAL'CYON {Lot. ; from halkuOn ; halst, the 
sea ; and kuo, I conceive ■ Gr.), or Kingflalier, 

I the alcedo isjnda of omithologlsts, a British 
1 bird with bt'autlful plumage. It frequents 
the neighbourhood of streams, and subsists , 
on sm^ fish, water-beetles, and leeches. | 
The name halcyon was given to this bird , 
by the ancients, as the female was supposed ' 
' to lay her eggs In neats, on rocks near, 
, I the sea, during the calm weather, about 
the winter solstice. It was formerly a com- 
I mon notion (and this Is often allude d toby 
our old poets) that a dead bird, suspended | 
1 by a thread, would point its bill to the 

quarter whence the wind blew. Halcyow 

I Days, in Antiquity, seven dajs before, and ! 
j as many after, the winter solstice ; so called 
from the halcyon being supposed to select 
that period for incubation. The weather 
I was then generally remarkable forcalmness, 
j and hence halcyon days was a term used to 
express da> s of * peace and tranquillity.’ 

HALF'-BLOOD, In Law, relationship by 
the lather’s or mother’s side only. 

HALP'-MOON, In Fortification, an out- 
work composed of two faces, forming a 
1 salient angle, whose gorge Is In the form of 
I a crescent or half-moon. 

HAL'IBUT OieiWutte: Gar.), the Bijrpo- 
' ' gloasiiti vulgarifi of Ichthyologists, a flat fish 
I i allied to the turbot. Both cj es are on the 
' I right side of the head It grows to a great 
size, being the largest of the PUuronectuUB 
1 or flat-fish family. It Is sometimes seven 
I feet In length, and occasionally weighs 
{ 400 lbs. It forms an article of food, but is 
coarse and dry. 

HALIOTIS (hahos, marine ; oils, the ear ; 

I Or,), a genus of gasternpodous molluscs, 

I with ear-shaped shells, perforated with a 
I series of holes. One species of ear shell is 
I the Ormer of the Channel Islands. Other 
species from warm seas have shells that 
are remarkable for the pearly Iridescence 
of their Inner surface. 

HALLELU'IAH (praise ye the Lord: 
Heb,)f a doxology derived from the Old Tes- 
I tament, and, from Its harmonious softnes-*, 
retained by us without translation. 

HALTLIARD (haulyard), a rope or tackle 
for hoisting or lowering a sail, signal, &c. 

HALLXJOTN'ATION ihallucinatio, a wan- 
deling of the mind; Lat.\ In Medicine, 
dyaoMtheaiat erroneous Imagination. HaJr 
lucinatUrM of ths smaea arise from some 
defect In the organs of sense, or from some 
unusual circamstances attending the ob- 
ject ; and they are sometimes symptomatic 
of general disease, as in fevers. Maniacal 
haUtutnationa arise from some imaginary 
•r mistaken idea. 
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HA'LO (Lett.), In Natural Philosophy, a 
luminous ring or circle, sometimes white 
and sometimes coloured, appearing round 
the body of the sun, moon, or stars, when 
seen through a thin cloud or a misty atmo- 
sphere. It is of two kinds. The first Is of 
small dimensions, and generally consists of 
three or more concentric rings, differently 
coloured, and preseutlng appearances si- 
milar to the phenomena produced with 
very thin plates of transparent substances. 
These are nsuatly termed cormm (crowns). 
The second kind, or haloa properly so called, 
are very much larger. The lunar halo is a 
white luminous circle, sometimes having 
Its Inner edge tinged with red. But the 
solar halo exhibits colours like those of 
the rainbow, though not so vivid ; their 
Interior Is red, their exterior a violet, 
which gradually blends with the sky ; some- 
times there is* also another much larger 
and concentric halo, the colours of which 
are fainter. C<rrona> are supposed to be 
formed by the dc/lectton of light in passing 
small watery globules suspended in the 
atmosphere ; and haloa by the refraction of 
light in passing through small transparent 
and prismatic crj’stals of Ice floating in tlie 
upper regions of the atmosphere. 

HAL'OGEXB (hal^, the sea , and gennao, I 
produce : Gr.), In Chemistry, those sub- 
stances which form compounds of a saline 
nature, by their union with metals ; as 
chlorine, iodine, &c. ' 

i HAM'ADRYAD (hamadruoa : from hama, 
together with ; and drua, an oak : Or,), In I 
the Heathen Mythology, a tcood nymph, , 
supposed to live and die with the tree to 
which It w'is attached. I 

HAM'MOCK (hamac: JFV), a bed used at i I 
sea. It contains the mattress, pillow, Ac., I 
and consists of a piece of hempen cloth, 
six feet long and three feet wide, at each 
end of which are fastened several small ' 
lines meeting in an iron ring, and forming | 
clews. It is hoisted to Its place by small 
ropes termed lanyards, between two bat- 
tens or screws in the beams of the deck. 

HAM'STER, the common nairA of rodent 
animals belonging to the genus Cricetua, 1 
and the family of rats. The C, vulgaris ' 
abounds in the sandy regions extending i 
from the north of Germany to Siberia, bur- 
rows out apartments of great extent, and 
stores In them great quantities of grain. I 
To effect this, nature has provided It with I 
check pouches, which it fills in the cuiti- | 
VHted grounds, and empties in ito hole by 
pressing Its two fore paws agafnot them. 
They are torpid during the severity of 
winter. The pole-cat la their great enemy. 

HAN’APER (hanaperium, a hamper : Mod, 
Lot,), a common-law office In the court of 
chancery, which has been abolished and its 
duties transferred elsewhere. Writs re- i 
latlng to the subject were anciently de- 
posited there in hampers or wicker baskets : 
hence the name. Those relating to the 
crown were kept In the petty or little bag^ 
whence the name of another office. 

HAND (Ger.L in Anatomy, a member of 
the human body, which Is composed of tf 
bones, viz. the eight bones of the Oarfdts 
or wrist, the flv e bones of the MsTAOUtPUS 
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formfnfsr the palm, and the fourteen bones 
or Phalanoks of the Angers. The charac- 
teristic feature of the hand as distinguished 
from the pain of a quadrm)ed Is, that the 
thumb Is opposable to the other Angers. 
The hand of the quadruniana has also this 

characteristic. Hand, In the manage, a 

measure of four Inches, by which the height 
of a horse Is computed. Also the parts of 
a horse, as the/ore hand,tnr the head, neck, 
and fore quarters; the hind hand, which 
includes the rest. It also denotes the 
horseman’s hand ; as the spur-hand, which 
Is his right hand ; and the bndle-iutnd, 
which is his left hand. Hahd, In Heral- 

dry, is termed either dexter (right) or sin- 
ister (left) ; and when borne in the escut- 
cheon, fa supposed to symbolize power, 
equity, Hdellty, and friendship. 

HANIVICAP, in the language of the turf, 
a race In which the horsi's carry weights 
in proportion to their ages and previous 
performances. 

HAND'LINU, a technical expression 
nniongst painters referring to the me- 
chanical execution of a picture. The hand- 
ling may be broad and free, as In llem- 
iirandt’s paintings, or delicate and laboiued, 
as In I,eonardo da Vinci's, or Anlcal, as 
Carlo Dolce’s, and so on. 

HAND'PLANT, a Mexican shrub, the 
Cheirostemon platanoides of botanists, nat. 
ord. Sterculiareo’. It ^as no corolla: the 
calyx resembles a bathing cap, and In the 
middle there Is a column bearing Ave 
( urved anthers surrounding a curved style, 
'i’hese cause the Aowerto have some resem- 
blance to a hand with long claws. The 
.Mexicans have some superstitious notions 
connected with the plant. 

HAND'SPIKE, a strong wooden bar, 
used as a lever to move the windlass and 
capstan In heaving up the anchor, or rais- 
ing any weight on board a ship. 

HANSRAT'IC (havt^e, an association : 

I Teut.), pertaining to the Hanse towns or 
10 their confederacy. The Hanse towns In 
itermany ^re certain commercial cities 
which assorlated for the protection of com- 
merce as early as the 12th century. To this 
confederacy acceded certain commercial 
cities In Holland, England, France, Spain, 
and Italy, until they amounted, at one time, 
to elghty-Ave, and for centuries It com- 
manded the respect and deAed the power of 
kings. Its power, though still very fonnld- 
able, began to decline from the middle of 
the 15th century. This, however, was not 
owing t^any misconduct on the part of its 
leaders, but to the progress of that Improve- 
ment which it had done so much to promote. 
The civilization which had been at first 
conAned to the cities, gradually extended 
over the contiguous country, and feudal 
anarchy was everywhere superseded by a 
system of subordination and the progress 
of the arts. At present it only consists of 
the cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bre- 
men 

HAR'BOXJR (herberg ; Dut.), aport, haven, 
or inlet of the sea, in which ships can 
moor, and be sheltered from the fury of 
winds and a heavy sea. 

HARD-A-LEB, in seamen’s language, 
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an order to put the helm close to the lee 
side of the ship, to tack or keep her head 

I to the wind, Ha rd-a-w rather, an order 

to put the helm close to the weather or wlnd- 

I ward side of the ship. Hakd-a-port, an 

order to put the helm close to the larboard 

Bide. Harp-a-stauboard, an order to 

put the helm close to the starboard side. 

HARD'NESS {heard, Arm : Sax.), one of 
the characters bj which minerals are des- 
cribed and identlAed. The term, however, 
does not refer to the tenacitj by which the 
parts are lit'ld together when struck by a 
hard substain e, but to the power of scratch- 
ing others, or the liability to be scratched. 
Tlius, the diamond -.cratches all other min- 
erals, but Is hcratclied by none. It there- 
fore Is placed at the head of the scale of 
hardness, whilst talc, being so soft that it 
Is scratched bj almost every other mineral 
that has any tenacity at all. Is placed at 
the lM)ttom of the scale. 

HAllD'WARR, small instruments and 
utensils manufactured from metals : com- 
prising Iron, brass, steel, and copper 
articles of all descriptions. Birmingham 
and Sheffield are the principal seats of the 
British hardwiiie manufacture; and from 
these places knives, razors, scissors, Are- 
arms, gilt and plated goods, Ac., are suiiplied 
to an extent almost incredible. The aggre- 
gate value of the hardware manufacture of 
England and Scotland is estimated at 
17,.V)0,000(. a >ear; and it gives emplojinent 
to 360,000 persOTlii. 

HARE (hara : Sax.), a well-known genus 
of rodent mammalia, containing the Lepus 
timidna, or common hare. It is a beast of 
chase, and is sometimes pursued by grey- 
hounds in open ground, which is called 
coursing ; and sometimes by harriers or 
hare-hounds, which is called hare hunting. 

1 1 subsists on a great variety of vegetables, 
especially those which possi'ss milky qua- 
lities; the bark of young tiees and their 
tender shoots are likewise often taken by 
them for food. The hare produces gene- 
rally three young ones at a time, and 
breeds at least three times in a year. Its 
Aeetness Issuch asto glvelt the advantage 
over many of Its numerous adversaries. Its 
quickness of hearing and extent of vision, 
by which last It receives the impression of 
objects on almost every side, are also Im- 
portant means of Its protection. 

HA’REBELL, or HAIB^BELL, a small 
herbaceous plant, with monopetalous blue 
Aowers, the Campanula rotundifolia of bo- 
tanists. 

HA'RELIP, a Assure of the upper Up, by 
which It Is divided into two parts, and thus 
resembles the lip of the hare. Sometimes 
there are two Assures. It Is a great defor- 
mity, but, fortunately, is generally curable 
by certain surgical operations. 

HA'RBM {Turk.), the apartmenta in Turk- 
ish houses appropriated to the women. 
In that of the sultan, the women are 
watted on by female slaves and guarded by 
black eunuchs : the head of the latter Is 
called JETistor-a^gi. There are two klzlar-agaa, 
one of the old, the other of the new palace, 
each of which has its harem. The one 
harem is occupied by the women of fonruR 
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BUltauB, and those who have Incurred the 
displeasure of the reifmlng prince: the 
other by such as still enjoy his favour. The 
lady who first presents him with a male 
heir is styled the $ulUtna, by way of emi- 
nence. She must then retire Into the old 
palace; but if her son ascends the throne, 
she returns to the new palace, and has the 
title of sultana valide. She is the onlv 
woman who is allowed to appear without a 
veil : none of the others, even when sick, 
are permitted to lay aside the veil In the 
presence of any one except the sultan. 
The women of other Turks enjoy the so- 
ciety of their friends at the baths, or at 
each other's houses, appear in public ac- 
(ompanied by slaves and eunuchs, and are 
allowed a degree of liberty which Increases 
I as they descend in rank. But those of the 
sultan have none of these privileges. It is, 
of course, only the richer Moslems who can 
' maintain harems , the poorer classes ha\e 
I generally hut one wife. 

HA'RE’8-EAR, a name given to some 
I plants of the umbelliferous genus Daplev- 
\ rum, and to the JSrynmum av^^tnncum, a 
1 cruciferous plant. 

HAR'LEQUIN (arle/jum: Fr.), the prln- 
‘ cipal male character in a pantomime. He la 
clad In a partl-colourod dross, with a half 
mask, and Is perpetually dancing, leaping, or 
perfomiing tricks with his wonder-working 
1 wand. This character was first Introduced 
I Into Italian comedv, where he united e\ 
travagant buffoonery with great corporeil 
agllitj. 

' HARMATTAN, the name given to a 
* prevailing wind on the const of Africa, 
which Is of a peculiarly dry and parching 
character. 

HARMONICA or ARMONTOA (harmoni- 
Ko8, harmonlcal : ), a musical Instrument, 

In which the sound is produced from glass 
goblets, resembling finger-glasses, tuned 
by filling them more or less with water. 
It is played with the end of a finger damped, 
and the effect is produced In the same way 
as In the common experiment wlthadrinJk- 
iiigglass and water. Tlie less thequantity of 
water in one of these glasses, the lower the I 
I tone. It is difficult to bring out the tones j 
instantaneoiisb , but a touch of the finger | 
will stop the vibration and prevent a confu - 1 
Sion of sound. The tones are very swet t, 
but suited only to soft and plaintive airs 
HARMON'ICAL PROPORTION, in Arith- 
metic, is that in which the first term is to 
the third as the difference of the first and 
second is to the difference of the second 
and third : thus, 2, 3, 6, are in harmonical 
proportion, liecanse 2 : 6 ; : 1 : 3. In four 
Terras, the first is to the fourth as the dif- 
ference of the first and second is to the 
difference of the third and fourth : that Is, 
9, 12, 18, 24, are In harmonlcal proportion, 
because 9 : 24 : : 3 : 8. To find an harrooni- 
cal mean between two terms, divide double 
their product by their sum. 

HABMON'ICS (next), that branch of 
music which considers the differences and 
proportions of sound, with respect to acute 
and grave. 

HARrmONT Charmonia: Or.), in Music, 
Ike agreeable combination of several niu- 


sical sounds heard at the same time. 
tural harmony consists of the harmonic 
[ triad or common chord. A.rt%flcial hamumy 
is a mixture of concords and discords. 
Figured harmony is that in which, for the 
I purpose of melody, one or more of the parts 
I of a coinjiosltion move, during the con- 
tinuance of a chord, through certain notes 
which do not form any of the constituent 

parts of that chord Harmoitv or THE 

Spheres, a favoiii Ite hypothesis of Pytha- 
goras, and iii.iny other ancient philosophers, 
according to which celestial mush. Imper- 
ceptible to the ears of mortals, was sup- 
I posed to be produced by the sweetly-tuned 
motions of the stars and planets. 

HAR'MOTOME {hamioft, a joint; and 
tomf, a cutting : Gr ), in Mineralogy, a curi- 
ous substance, railed aI*<o Cross-stove, on ac- 
count of the cruciform figure of Its crystals. 
It chiefiy occurs In metalliferous veins; its 
P^c^ ailing colour is white ; it Is translucent 
or Fomi-transparent, and liard enough to 
scratch glass 

HARP (harfc Gn ), a musical stringed 
Instrument, of a triangular figure It stands 
erect, and, when used. Is placed at tliefeet of 
the perfoi mer, who produces Its tones bj 
the action of the thumb and fingers of botii 
hands on the strings. Its origin Is very 
\ariously described , but wdiatever It may 
hH\e bemi. Its Invention Is manifestly very 
ancient, for It appears to have been In use 
(under various forms) with the Egyptians, 
Hebrews, (Ireeks, and Romans. The Anglo- 
Saxons excelled In playing on the hary. 
The Irish, Scotch, and Welsh also made 
much use of this instrument ; and with the 
Anglo-Normans it was equally popular. By 
the Welsh laws, a knowledge of the harp 
was one of the things required to charac- 
terize a freeman or gentleman : and none 
could pretend to this lank unless he liad a 
harp and was able to play uimn it. This 
instrument has been latterly much im- 
proved by pedals, »Src. But the pianoforte, 
which is as It were a harp laid on Its side, 
and played by Intermediate mechanism 
instead of directly by the flngfirs, is a far 
more perfect and convenient Instrument. 

HAli'PIES (harpuiax, from harpazo, I 
snatch away : Gr), In Mythology, three ra- 
pacious winged monsters, supposed to l>e 
the goddesses of storms. They were sisters, 
the daughters of Pontus (the sea), and 
Term (the earth), and were called Abllo, 
Ocypete, and Celinno. They had the faces 
of women, the bodies of vultures, and 
claws on their fingers and toes. • 

HARPOO'N {hnrpon : Fr.), an Iron Instru- 
ment, formed at one end like the head of 
an arrow, and having a rope at the other, 
for the purpose of spearing the whale. As 
soon as the boat has been rowed snfflciently 
near to the whale, the harpooner launches 
his Instrument ; and the fish, being wound- 
ed, immediately descends with amazing 
rapidity, carrying the harpoon along with 
it, and a considerable length of the line, 
which is purposely let out, to give it room 
to dive. Being soon exhausted with fatigue 
and loss of blood, it re-ascends, in order to 
breathe, but goon expires, and floats upon 
the surface of the water. Harpoos 
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Gun, an Instrument for discharging har- which were added, at the siege of Capua, 
poons at whales more efEectlrely than by b,o. 211, the YeUtes or UgM troop$, then first 
hand. formed Into a corps. 

HARP'SICHORD (JfV.), a musical Instru- HATCH'ETINE, In Mineralogy, a waxUke 
ment with strings of wire, played by means substance, found sometimes in nodules of 
of keys. It may be considered as an early, ironstone, and named after Hatchett. It 
but very imperfect form of the pianoforte. Is usually considered a bitumen. 

The sounds were produced by small pieces HATCH'ING (hicken, to hatch: Ger.). 
at quill, which, when forced past the [See Inoubation.] 

strings, caused them to vibrate. Its jlng- HATCH'MENT, in Heraldry, an armorial 
ling sound was far inferior to that of the escutcheon, which is usually placed over 
pianoforte. the door of a person of distinction, de- 

HAR'PY, or Imperial Eagle, the i/atTM/itt ceased, and points out the sex, conjugal 
(Ustructor of ornithologists, a powerful connection, and dignity. These circuni- 
hirdof prey, which frequents tlie forests stances are denoted by the form and ac- 
I of Central America. It is three feet and a companiments of the field, and the colour 
I half long, and has a crestof feathers on Its of the giouiul of the hatchment. 

head. It belongs to the short-winged sec- HATCH'WAY, in ships, a large square or 
tloii of the eagle family. oblong opening In the deck, affording a 

HAR'RIER, a small hound, with an acute passage into the hold, <fec. There are the 
sense of smell, kept for hunting hares, fore, main, and after hatchways. 

Also, a name given to some birds of pioy HA'TTI-SHERIPF, in Turkish polity, an 
belonging to the Falcon family, and to the order wdiicli comes immediately from the 
genus of ornithologists. Grand Signior, wlio Bubfecril)e8 it usuallj 

HAR'ROW,in Agriculture, a rectangular w-ith these w’ords : ‘Let my order be exe 
frame with a number of spikes nisei ted m cuted according to its form and import.' 
one “^Ide. This very useful Instrument is These words are generally edged with gold, 
employed to prepare ploughed land for the or otberwiso ornamented ; and an order 
sei'd, and to mix the seed with the soil given in this way is irrevocable. 
dft( 1 It has l>cen sown. HAU'BERK {uahergo ; Ital.) or HAB'ER- 

HARTS'HURN, SPIRITS OF, an impure GBON, armour very common in the 12th 
solution of carbonate of ainmonta, obtained century. It consisted of a jacket or tunic 
by the destructive distillation of hart’s- with wide sleeves, reaching a little below 
horn, bone, &c. An inipure solid cai bonaio the elbow, and a hood, all in one piece, 
of aiumoina, called tsalt of hartshorn, is | covered with cliatn or ringed mall. In 
formed at the same time. Water, holding France, it was tlie armour of a knight : and 
ammonia in solution, was called b> the only persons of a certain property were 
older chemists, and Is still called hj ilie allowed to wear it. Esquires might use a 
vulgar, spit Its of hortshorn. simple coat of mall, without hood and hose 

HARDS'PICE (haiuspccc: from hara, an HAU'TBOY or O'BOE ihavi, high: and 
intestine; and specu>, I look at: Lot.), in i boit., wood : JY.), a musical wind Instrument, 
Roman Historj, a person who preteiidid | shaiied somewhat like the flute, but spread- 
to foretell events by inspecting the en- ing and widening at the bottom, and pro- 
trails of beasts sacrificed, or watching too ducing sound by a reed. Its ancient name 
circumstances attending their slaughter, was wayght, whence originated the word 
or rlieir manner of but nlug, and the ascent wait, by which the hautboy was known 
of the smoke. until the beginning of the present century. 

HAR'V^T-MOON, a t<*rm applied to th*- , IIAUYNE, a mineral, so named In honour 
moon wliHi, In the aiituiunal nioiiihs, it of the celebrated Abb6 Hauy. It Is blue, 
rises, on successive niglits, soon aftei sun- occurs In small granular or spherical masses, 
set. In harvest, the moon is in Pisces and and is generally found In basalt or lava. It 
Aries ; these signs then iteiiig o]ipusue to is composed of silica, alumina, and potash, 
tlie sun. And w hen lier orbit is In the HAV'ERSACK {jhavresac : JY.), a kind of | 
plane of the ecliptic, that Is, wlieii tlieso l>og of strong coarse linen, used to carry ' 
signs correspond to lier nodes, her time of i bread and provisions on a march. | 

rising will not differ inure than an hour HAVER'SIAN CANALS; these are Ion- 
and forty minutes in seven da.\s; while at gitudlnal canals, wlilch have been disco- 
other times, though she is In these signs, vered hj the microscope in bone, through 
it may fllffer tliree houis and a half. As Avhicli they transmit blood-vessels. The 
the nodes go backw'ards throiigli the whole bone is arranged concentrically around 
ecliptic In nearly nineteen yeius, the har- these canals. 

vest-moons will, in that period, go tbrougli HAW'FINCH, the Coccothraustes vulgaris 
a whole course of most and least iiuneficlul of ornithologists, a species of grosbeak, 
states, with respect to the farmers. which feeds on haws and cherries. It breeds 

HA'SHISH (Arab.), a narcotic preparation In this country, hut is a very shy bird, 
of hemp, used by the Turks and other HAWK {hafoc: Sax.), the name of some 
Eastern peoples to produce a species of in- birds of prey belonging to the falcon family, 
toxication. There an* two species In this country, the 

HASTATI (Lat., from hasta, a spear), sparrowhawk and the goshawk, both used 
among the Romans, soldiers armed with formerly In falconry. They are very rapa- 
oi>earB, who were always drawn up in the cious, feeding on birds and small animals; 
first line of battle. These were picked out but the sparrowhawk is the boldest aud 
In the flower of life. There were two other most pertinacious of all in pursuit of Its 
divisions called 1‘rincipes aud fnarii, to j»rey 
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HAWK'BRS, persons tmvelling from 
town to town with goods for sale : they are 
reqnlred to take out licenses. 

HAWK'ING. [See Falcx>nby.1 
HAWK'WEKD, the name of the species 
of Hieracium^ a genus of CompottUo’. 

Hawse, the part of the hows of a ship 
close to the cable. When the ship has two 
anchors down, and the cables diverge, the 
hawse Is said to he clear; when they are 
crossed by the ship’s turning half round, 
there is a cross In the hawse ; another cross 
makes an elbow ; and another, a round turn ; 
and, in the latter two cases, the hawse is 
foul. Disengaging the cables is cleanyig the 

iMwse. Hawsb-holk, a cylindrical hole 

in the bow of a ship, through which a cable 
passes.— >-H aw8rr, a rope, in size between 
H c.,ible and a tow-line. 

hawthorn or WHITE THORN, the 
Crotcpgus oxiincantha of botanists, nat ord 
Itoeacecp, the common shrub, which bears 
the red fruit called the haw. 

HAYTTARD (haie, a hedge ; and garder, 
to preserve . /V ), an officer ant ientlj 
charged with the care of the cattle in a 
manor, so that they should not Injure tlic 
iiedges 

HA'ZEL {hceael : A. Srw ), the Coryhts avel 
lana of botanists, a well-known shrul) 
which has the male flowers in catkins, 
growing separately from the female flowers 
HEAD, that part of the body of verte 
brate animals which contains the brain and 
the organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, and 
tasting. [See Cranium 3 
HBAD'LAND, a point of land lying fur- 
ther out to sea than the rest Hkad- 

LAND, in Husbandry, the upper i>art of 

land left for the turning of the plough 

HEAibLiNKS, m a ship, those ropes of all 
sails which are next to the yards, and by 
which the sails are made fast to tho yards 

Head-bails, those which bt long to the 

foremast and bowsprit. Hkad rka, a 

great wave or billow of the sea coinimr 
right ahead of the ship as she is in 

her course Head-stall, that part of a 

bridle that goes about the head ; also, a 

kind of halter. Hkad-quabters, the 

quarters or place of residence of the com- 
mander-ln chief of an army. 

HEAR'ING (hbren, to hear : Oer.'), one of 
the five senses, of which the ear is the 

organ. Bee Ear. Hearing Trumpet, 

an instrument for concentrating sound and 
conveying it to the ear. It should be so 
constructed that the whole of the vlbrar 
tlons will be concentrated, by reflection, 
into a focus at the smaller end ; but the 
precise form is not very important, as the 
chief atlvantage is derived from confining 
the sound by continual reflection, and pre 
venting It from spreading laterally. 

HEART (herz : 6er.), in Anatomy, a 
hollow muscular organ, the function of 
which is to maintain the circulation of 
the blood. The human heart is formed of a 
firm thick muscular tissue, composed of 
fibres interlacing with each other, and is 
supplied with nerves and vessels, which 
are tenued coronary. Its coronary arteries 
branch off from the aorta, and the coronary 
reins return the blood In the right auricle. 


Its nerves are branches of the eighth and ' 
great intercostal pairs. It Is divided ir 
the middle by a strong partition, and on 
each side by two cavities, called ventricles, 
one the right or pulmonic, rad the other 
the left or systemic. Attached to the liase 
of the heart are two aunties, so called from 
their resemblance to an ear. In the right 
auricle there are four apertures : two of the 
venas cavee, one of the coronary vein, and 
one an opening into the* right ventricle. 
There are five ajiertures in the left auricle : 
one into the left ventricle, and those of the 
four pulmonary veins. Bach ventricle has 
two orifices ; one from the auricle, and an- 
other Into the artery. The ventricles are 
supplied wltli valves : those at the arterial 
opening being, from their form, called semi- 
htiiar , those at the orifii e of the right auri- 
cle, fncrtspid ; and those at the orifice of the 
left auricle, mitral. Tb< v alve at the termi- 
nation of the vena coca (w/cnor, just within 
the auricle, is called the naive of Kustaehius. 
The blood Is retunied fiom the various 
parts of the body by the vena? cavie Into 
the right auricle, whence it Is forced into 
the right ventricle , from this it passes, by 
the puliiKtnary artery , Into the lungs ; It 
leturns from the lungs, by the pulmonary 
veins, into the left auricle ; it passes from 
the left auricle into the left ventricle ; and 
thence, b\ the aorta, through the general 
clnulation The dilatation of the lieart is 
called diastole ; Its ton*iractlon , systole. The 
alternatt contraction and dilatation of the 
heart are entirely involuntary, and depen- i 
dent on the lurvous system. It lias been ' 
ealtulated that the dally work of an ordinary , 
hnnian lu'art, in propelling the blood, is ' 
( qua! to the lifting 124 tons a foot high. 

HEAT was formerly supposed to be a 
subtle form of matter It is now believed to 
be a peculiar motion of the particles of mat- 
ter ; and the laws of Its communication are 
considered to be the same as those of the 
(ommunic-atlon of motion. It has a definite 
meihanical value, and It may be converted 
Into mechanical effect, wlillst mechanical 
t ffect may bo converted Into heaffi. This Is 
termed the dy nanilcal theory of heat, which 
has only been experimentally established of 
late years The result of Dr. Joule’s ex- 
periments is, that each Fahrenheit degree 
of temperature is equivalent to the lifting 
of 772 lbs one foot high, and these amounts 
of heat and power are capable of being re- 
ciprocally converted Into one another. The 
unit of measurement Is styled afuo^poond. 
The immediate consequence of hmlng a 
body Is to Increase Its bulk, as If each mole- 
cule was endowed with a repulsive force, so 
that solids become fluids, and fluids, by a 
further Increase of temperature, become 
gases The only exception to this law ap- 
pears to be on the conversion of Ice Into 
water, the liquid in this case occupying 
less bulk than the solid. The principle of 
thermometers and pyrometeis depends on 
the dilatation of bodies by heat. Bodies 
conduct beat on very different degrees ; 
gold and silver for example being good con 
du( tors, and atmospheric air a had conduc 
tor. 1 1 has also been found that In the same 
body its conductivity diminishes as Its tern 
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perature increaaeB. The diffualon of heat 
amongst the particles of fluids and gases 
has been termed convection As it was 
found that different bodies required very 
different quantities of heat to raise them 
to the same temperature (water for example 
requiring twice as much heat to raise it to 
a given temperature as an equal weight of 
mercury), It was said that the> had different 
capacittes for heat, and the ratio of the ca- 
pacity of any body to that of another, 
assumed as a standard, was termed the spe- 
ciflc heat of that bud} The term lattrnt heat 
was applied to that heat which was lost to 
the thermometer when a solid body was 
liquefied, or a liquid body converted Into a 
gas. It was thought that this heat remained 
combined In some mysterious way with the 
molecules. But It is now considered tliat 
the heat which disappears under the cir- 
cumstances referred to is exhausted in the 
work of tearing the molecules apart. Heat 
Ik also radiated, that is. It moves through 
•«pace like light, in all directions. Bodies 
liOHsesK this power of radiation In different 
degrees ; and It appears that the more 
hfgiily polished the surface the less is the 
radiation. The sun is the great source of 
heat on our globe ; hut it Is well known that 
friction and percussion also generate heat. 
It has been found by experiment that the 
quantity of heat produced by friction Is 
always proportional to the quantltj of work 
expended, and this'applies both to solids 
ami llquldh. Chemical action, electrical 
a( non, and vital action, also produce heat. 
In these cases It probalily arises from tlie 
clashing together of the particles of matter 
under the influence of chemical afllnlty 

HEATH, the common name of plants hc- 
longiug to the genus Enca, nat. ord. JSn- 
cace<H, of which more than 260 species are 
known. Some of them are natives of Europe, 
but the greater part are found la South 
Africa, and are greatly admired on account 
of their l.isting \ ordure, their light foliage, 
and the elegance of their flowers. 

HEAV'Y SPAR, native sulphate of ba- 
rj’ta, a t^lneral common in mining dis- 
tricts 

HEBDOM'ADABY (hehchmas, a week : 
Or), a member of a chapter or convent, 
whose duty it Is to officiate in the choir, 
rehearse the anthems and pra.ver8, and per- 
form other services during the week, which, 
on extraordinary occasions, are performed 
by the superiors. 

HEB'RAISM, an Idiom or manner of 
speaklllg peculiar to the Hebrew language. 

HE'BRBW, the language spoken by the 
ancient Jews. The books of the Old Testa- 
ment are the only remains of the ancient 
Hebrew, with an admixture, however, of 
Chaldaic, dsc. Epistlb to trb He- 

brews, a canonical book of the Hew Tes- 
tament, attributed to St. PauL Zt was 
addressed to the Obiistlan Jews of Psr 
lestine. 

HEC'ATOMB (hekaixmbl: from hekaton, 
a hundred ; and bous, an ox : Or.), amongst 
the Greeks, a sacrifice consisting of a hun- 
dred oxen offered upon some very extraor- 
dinary occasion. 

HECTARE, a French superficial measure. 


containing lOO ares, and equal to 2*47 Eng- 
lish statute acres. 

HECTIC PE'VER (/icxTS habit: (7r.), In 
Medicine, a cnutinued fever, accompanied 
by debility, a small quick pulse, paleness, 
loss of appetite, excessive perspiration and 
emaciation. It Is, In some degree, Inter- 
mittent, hut the sweating is not followed 
by the relief It brings In other febrile 
attacks. It very often accompanies con- 
sumption. 

HECTOGRAMME (hekaton, a hundred ; 
Or. ; and gramme), a French weight, con- 
taining 100 grammes or 164.3*4 grains troy. 

HECTOLITRE (Jiekaton, a hundred : Or. ; 
and hire), a French measure of capacity for 
liquids, containing 100 litres or 6102 8 cubic 
inches, that is, rather less than our quart. 

HECTOMETRE (hekaton, a hundred : Or. ; 
and mitre), a French measure, equal to 100 
metres or .3937*0091 English inches. 

HEDENBERG'ITE, In Mineralogy, a sili- 
cate of lime and iron, occurring In raasses. | 
composed of shining plates, which break 
into rhombic fragments. It was first ana- 
lyred by Hedenberg, In Sweden. 

HED'ERA (ivy : Lat ), In Botany, a genua | 
of shrubby climbing plants, nat ord Aia- 
Uacem, comprising the different kinds of 
lv.v. I 

HED'(tEHOG, the Ennaceua Europa>iva, . 
a small harmless nocturnal animal which 
feeds on w'orms, insects, &c. It belongs i 
' to tlie family of moles, and is remarkable 
for the power of rolling Itself into a globe, 
protected externall} by its own in’lckles, 1 
when In danger. It Is often kept in houses | 
for the pm pose of dehtioj mg cockroaches. 
Its jmpnlai name ‘urchin* is probahlj a i 
coi ruption of the Latin word ‘ erlnaceus.’ i 

HEcrUA (the fliglit • AraJ).), the epoch 
of the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
Jnl.v 16, AD 622, whence easteru nations 
date their 5 ear of 364 days. 

1 HEIGHTS, MEASUREMENT OF. [See 
Hypsomktry.] 

HEIR-AT-LAW (h ceres : Lat.), the per- 
son to whom the real estate of an intestate 
descends. According to the law of Eng- 
land, if there are sev’-eral children, the 
eldest son will take the real estate on the 
death of his father Intestate. If there are 
no sons, but sev(*ral daughters, the pro- 
perty will be divided amongst them equally. 

[See Deroknt.] Hbib-apparknt and 

Heir-presumptive, terms applied to the 
possllile successor to a crown or a dignity. 
The heir-apparent can only be deprived of 
the succession by his own death ; the heir- 
presumptive may lose his right to succeed 
by a nearer heir coming Into existence. 
Thus, the eldest son of a king of Great 
Britain Is the heir-apparent to the crown ; 
the next brother of an unmarried king Is 
the heir-presumptive, whose right would 
be displaced If the king married and had a 
child 

HEIR'LOOM, any j)cr8onal chattel, such 
as a picture or a piece of plate, which, 
under a will or settlement. Is directed to 
pass along with an estate. Heirlooms are 
onlj protected In the hands of tenants for 
life. They belong absolutely to the first 
person who has a vested estate of Inherit 
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ftnoe» on whose death intestate they go to 
his executor. 

HELrAOAL (hiliakoa, relating to the 
sun ; from Mlioa, the sun : <?r.), in Ancient 
Astronomy, an epithet applied to the rising 
or setting of the stars, or, more strictly 
speaking, to their emersion out of and iin* 
inersiun into tlie rays and sui^erior splen- 
dour of tlie sun. A star rises heiiacally 
when, after it lias been in conjunction with 
the sun, and on that account invisible, it 
gets at Bucli a distance from that luminary 
as to be seen in the morning liefore its 
rising. [See Cormical.] 

HELIAN'THUS (tielKta, the sun ; and an- 
thoa, a flower : G>r.), in Btitany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Oompoaitre ; containing the 
.lerusalem artichoke and the garden sun- 
flowers. 

HELIOCENTRIC (hilios, the sun; and 
fceafron, a centre : Gr.'i. in Astronomy, tlie 
heliocentric longitude of a planet is the an- 
gle at the sun’s centre, formed by the pro- 
jection of its radius vector on the ecliptic, 
and a srralgiit line drawn from the centre 
of Che sun to the flrst point of Aries. The 
heliocentric latitude of a pianet is the incli- 
nation of a line drawn between the centre 
of the sun and the centre of a planet to the 

plane of the eclijitic. Heliocentric place 

of a planet, the place of the ecliptic In 
wlilch the planet would appear to a spec- 
liitor jilaced at the centre of the sun. [Sec 
Gkocbntric.] 

HBLIOG'RAPHY (Mlioe, the sun ; and 
graphi, a picture ; Or.), a method of giving 
permanency to images produced by the 
cheniicsl effects of light. [See PiiOTO- 

URAPHV.] 

HELIOM'ETKR ih?lws, the sun; and 
metrou, a measure : Or.), an instrument for 
measuring the diameter of the heavenly 
bodies. 

HE'TJOSCOPE [hflios, the sun ; and eko- 
pco, I examine : Or.), In Optics, a sort of 
telescope, peculiarly fitted for viewing the 
sun without pain or injury to the eyes, 

HE'LIO.STAT (liflios, the sun ; and eUitoa, 
-landing : Or.), an instrument employed in 
-.iirveying for reflecting a sunbeam from 
i>tie spot to another. 

HK'LIOTROPE (hilioa, the sun ; and 
tropi, a turning round : Or.), in MinenUugy, 
a sub-species of rhoniboldal quartz, of a 
deep green colour. It is usually variegated 
with blood*red or yellowish dots, and is 

more or less translucent. Also, the name 

of some sweet-scented slirubs, t>el(mging to 
the genus neliotropium, nat. ord, Jtoragi- 
naceas. 

HELISPHER'IOAL ^lelix, a spiral ; and 
ephaira, a sphere : Or.), spiral. The ftcii- 
aplwrical line is the rhomb line in naviga- 
tion ; BO called because on the globe It 
winds round the pole spirally, coming 
nearer and nearer to it, but never termi- 
nating in it. 

HE'LIX (a spiral : Or.), In Anatomy, the 
whole circuit of the auricle, or external 

bolder of the ear. In Architecture, a 

spiral line, or something that winds ; as, 
a winding staircase, or a small volute 
•nder the flowers of the Corinthian capl> 
tori." - -In Zoology, a very large genus of 


gasteropod molluscs, hearing sheila. [Sea 
Snail.] 

HEI/LEBORE {hOMwroe : Or.), the Selle- 
borua niger, or Christmas rose, an exotic 
plant, l>eionging to the naf. ord. Melan- 
thacem, the medical properties of which de- 
pend on a peculiar alkaloid called veratrin. 
A minute quantity applied to the nose ex- 
cites violent sneezing. The ancients esteem- 
ed it as a powerful remedy In maniacal 
cases ; at present it is exhilnted principally 
as an alterative ; and it is recommended In 
dropsies and some cutaneous diseases. 
There is also the white hellebore, a poi- 
sonous plant, of the genus Veratruni. 

HEL'LENIC, a division of tlie Indo-Eu- 
ropean family of languages, embracing an- 
cient and modern Greek. 

HEL'LKNIS.M {UeLli^nee, the Greeks: Gr.), 
a phrase peculiar to tlie Greek tongue. 

HELLENI.STIO (same deriv.), a name 
given to that dialect of the Greeks used by 
Jewish writers. Its jiecullarlty consisted 
in the introduction of foreign words, but 
little disguised, and of exotic metaphors and 
idioms; but they used the ordinary Greek 
inflections in great number. 

H£1LM (Gcr.), an instrument suspended 
along the hind part of a slilp’s stern-post, 
where It turns upon hinges to the riglit or 
left, serving to direct tlie C/Ourseof a vessel, 
as the tall of a flsli guides its l>ody. Tlie 
helm is usually coinj>Ohcd of three parts, tlie 
rudder, the tiller, and the wlieel ; except m 
small vessels, in which tlie wheel is un- 
necessary. There are several phrases in 
nautical language relating to the helm : as, 
up the helm, put the tiller to the toeathet 
side; doumthe helm, put it to the lee side , 
helm amidahipe, or right the helm, put it 
even with the middle of the ship : port the 
helm, put it to the left side ; starboard the 
helm, put it to the right side. 

HEL'MET or HELM [helmt or helm : Oer.), 
defensive armour for the bead, which was 
also called a headpiece and a casque. An 
open helmet left the face unguarded, but 
sometimes bad bars from the forehead to 
the cliin. A closed helmet Otvered the 
nead. face, and neck, having slltg for seeing 
olijects, and ia?rforations to admit air ; its 
maor (viser, to take aim ; Fr.), lifted up by 
meana of pivots over the ears. A beaver 
(buvenr, a drinker : J^.), covered the moutli 
and cliln, and either lifted up liy revolving 
on the same pivots as the v Isor, or let down 
by otlier pivots near the jaws ; It enabled 
tbe wearer to eat and drink with his 
helmet on. The helmets of the Greeks and 
Romans were open. The modem cavalry 

generally wear helmetH. The helmet is 

used In Heraldry, by way of crest over the 
shield or ooat, of arms, and expresses the 
different degrees of nobility by the different 
manner in which it is borne. 

HELMINTHOL'OGY {helmins, a worm ; 
and logos, a discourse : Or.), the natural 
history of worms. [See Bntozoa.] 

HE'LOTS iHeilbtea : Or.), certain slaves in 
Sparta, who, It is said, were originally In- 
habitants of the town of Helos, but were 
carried off and reduced to slavery by the 
Heraclidffi, about 1000 D.a They differed 
from other Greek slaves in nut belonging 
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Individually to separate masters ; but 
being the property of the state, which 
alone had the diHposal of their lives and 
freedom. Otl^er accounts of their origin 
have been given. 

HKLVET'IC, an epithet designating what 
pertains to the Helvetii, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Swluerland, or to the modern 
states and inhabitants of the Alpine re- 
gions ; as, the Helvetic confederacy, &c 

H1:M'A (’ll ATE or H. EM 'ACHATE (hiuma, 
hlood ; and mhutfs, agate Gr), in Minera- 
logj, a species of agate, of a l>lood (oloiir. 

HEM'ATINK or H KM'ATINE (haima, 
blood: Gi ), In Cbnnistr), the colouring 
principle of logw<iod it is of a pale red, 
and a bitterish taste. 

HEM'ATITE [See Hjkmatite.] 

HEMEUALO'PIA (heinera, tlie day; and 
apitis, vision ; Or.), in Medicine, nocturnal 
I blindness; a disease which consists in in- 
ability to see in tlie evening, though the 
siglit is perfei t eiiougii in the day-time. At 
I suiisei, objut" nppcni to jversons atHIcted 
vvilli tins cum plaint as if covered with an 
I asli csjlouied veil, tliar Kiadually changes 
into a dense ( loud, wliii ii ajipears to inter- 
vene between the cies and surrounding 
oljjei ts. Wlien brouglit into a room faintly 
llglited b.v a candle, wheie others <iui see 
tolerably well, tlie> ean scarcely discerii 
any oloeci ; and by nioonllglittlielrslglit is 
I St Hi worse 

I HEMEHOCAl/LIH tf»^inera, a day; and 
beautiful : Or.i, in Botany, a genus 
of Inillious-rooted plants, nat ord. Liluiaue, 
including tlie dav lil> of our gardens 

HEM'I, a (Ireek word used in the coinpo- 
hltion of several terms borrowed from that 
language. It signitles lietng tbe same 
<ia eevii and denu : tiius, henuphyia is a pa- 
ralysis of one luilj ot the bodv ; hemistich, 
half a verse ; henii< iirle, a seini-i ircle. 

HEMICilA'NIA (hemikianta from hfmi, 
iialf ; and kraniov, rlo' skull, fr/*.), in Medi- 
ilne, a species of lieadadie, whicli affects 
only one half or side of rlie head. 

HEMIOP'STA (fifmi, half; and Opu, the 
eye: Or.), Ifl Medicine, a defect of vision. 
In which the person sees half, but not the 
whole»of an oliject 

HEMIPLE'GIA {h(mn>lfjsia • from hfmi, 
half ; and pieg?, a stroke . Or.), in Medicine, 
a paralytic affection of oue side of the 
body. 

HEMIPTEIIA (hfvii, half ; ami pferoii, a 
wing Ur.), in Entomology, an order of 
siuklng insects; cbaractei izcd by having 
a horny fleak and four wings, of which ilie 
uppermost are thiik at the base, with 
thinner extremities that He flat and cross 
eacli other on the top of the liack, or aie of 
uniform thickness throughout, and slope 
at the sides like a root. Tlie young undergo 
an Incomplete metamorphosis, the larv'as 
having the same form as the adult except 
as to the wings. The bed-bug and water- 
boatman (Notonecta) are examples of ttiis 
order The species are numerous, and often 
beautifully coloured ; but the odour Is, In 
many, very disagreeable. 

HEMISPHERE (hfmotphairion : from 
hfini, half ; and sphatra, a sphere : Or,), In 
\atroivjmy, one half of the sphere. The 


equator divides the sphere Into two parts, I 
called the northern and the sunihem hemu 
spheres. The horbson also divides the 
sphere Into two parts, called tlie upper and 
lower hemispheres. The term heinispliere is 
also used for a map or projection of half 
the terrestrial globe, or half the celestial 
Bidiere, on a plane ; and is then often called 
planisphere 

HEMISPHEKOI'DAL (same denv.). In 
Geometry, an appellation glv eu to whatever 
approaches to the figure of a hemisphere, 
but is not exactly one. 

HEM'ISTICH (hirmstichion : from Wmi, 
hall ; and stichos, a verse : Or.), In Poetry, 
half a verse, or a verse not completed. 

In reading common English verse, a short 
pause is required at the end of each hemi- 
stich 

HEM'LOCK, the name of plants belong- 
ing to the umlielllferous genus Conium. C. 
nuiculatum, tlie greater liemloc k, is poi- 
sonous ; the alkaloid Conta employed in 
medicine Is extracted from it. In Canada, 
tlie Abies caiuxdenais, a coniferous tree, 
which attains the height of eighty feet 
with a diameter of three feet, is called 
Hemlock. It is an elegant tree with drooji- , 
mg branches. The bark is much used m | 
tanning 

HEMP {hail/: Oer.), the flbres of the in- | 
ner bark of the Cannabis sativa. It is pre- ' 
pared for spinning In the same way as flax, 
and is made into strmds or yarn for ropes 
The plant is supposi d to be a native of 
India, but has long been naturHllzed in 
Europe, in many parts of which it is grown 
extensively. Only the coarser kinds of I 
iiemp MIC employed In making cordage ; the 
finer being used for tlotli, wulch, tliougli 
incapable of receiving the delicacy of 
linen, is Incomparalily stronger, equally 
susceptible of bleaclung, and possessed of 
tlie pioperty of iminovmg in colour iiy 
weal. The Euglisii hemp is much superior 
III strength to tliat wlilcli grows in aii> 
Ollier country. Next t<) this is the Russian, 
from wliUh sicking is usually made. A 
large quautltj of Russian sheeting, coarser 
at tlie price tlmn any other foreign cloth, 
is imported into l.iigland on account of its 
strengtli. 

UKN'B\NE, tlie name of plants belong 
mg to tlio genus Hvoscyamus, nat. ord 
SulanacecB. The H. tiiger is a wild Brltlsli 
)>larit. The roots, leaves, and seeds are 
poisonous; but, from itsnarcoticqualitle'-, 

It is occasionally serviceable in medicine. 

Its active principle, /ii/oicj/ttwiiwe, like bel- 
ladonna, has the projierty of remarkably 
dilating the pupil, which causes so many 
rn>8 to enter that vision becomes painful 
and Imperfect. 

HENDEC'AGON {hendeha, eleven ; and 
goma, an angle: Or.), in Fortification, a 

place defended by eleven baatious. In 

Geometry, a figure of eleven sides and 
angles. 

HENDEOASTL'LABLE {hendeka, eleven ; 
and suUabf, a syllable: Or.), in poetical 
cxvinposltfon, a verse of eleven syllablet. 
Among tlie ancients it was partionlarly 
used by Catullus, and was well adapted fo 
elegant trifles. 
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HBK^NA, a dye obtained In Bgypt from 
a plant, the Latononia inermU, nat. ord. Ly- 
thraeeas. The women stain their flngrera 
and feet an orange colour with It. It la 
also used for dyeing skins and textile fa- 
brics. 

I HEPAT'IO (kipatikos, belonging to the 
j liver: Or.), In Medicine, an epithet for 
whatever belongs to the liver. — Hepatic 
ARTsar, the artery which nourishes the 

substance of the liver Hepatic Dncr, 

I the trunk of the biliary pores. It runs 
from the sinus of the liver towards the 
duodenum, and Is joined bj the cystic duct. 

hematic air (same denv.), the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen or sulphide of hydro- 
gen of modem chemistry. 

HEP'ATITE (hfpattifs, belonging to the 
liver : Or.), a name given to the foetid sul- 
phide of barium. It someLlmes occurs in 
globular masses, and is either c<»m pact or 
of a foliated structure By friction or the 
application of heat, It exhales a foetid odour 
' like that of sulphide of hydrogen 

HEPATITIS (same derxxK), in Medicine, 
inflammation of the liver, of which there 
are two kinds, the acvie and chrmiic Both 
require attentive medical treatment In 
warm climates, the liver Is more likely to 
he affected with Inflammation than perhaps 
I any other part of the body, from the addi- 
tional work thrown upon It. Hepatic res- 
piration is intended as an auxiliary to 
I pulmonic; but when any portion of the 
{ body is subjected to unusual exertion, Its 
I size U Increased : hence the arm of the 
blacksmith Is larger than If his einploj- 
ment were of a less energetic character. 
From Its position, the liver cannot be aug- 
mented In size without Inconvenience 
HEPTACHORD (hepUi, seven ; and 
chordl, a string: Or), In ancient Poeti>, 
verses accompanied by music played tm 
seven chords producing different notes. 
The word was applied to the Ij re when it 
had seven strings. 

HEPTAGK)N (hepta, seven ; andpunffl,Hn 
angle . Or.), In Geometrj . a figure of seven 
sides and angles. The area of a regular 
heptagon Is equal to the square of one 

of its sides multiplied by 3 6339124, In 

FortlflcRtlon, a place that has seven bas- 
tions for Its defence. 

HEPTAG'ONAL NUM'BERS (same 
deriv.). In Arithmetic, a kind of polygonal 
iiumliers. In which the difference of the 
terms of the corresponding arithmetical 
progression Is 6. Thus ; 

Arlth met! cals, 1,6, 11, 16, 21, Ac. 

Heptagonals, 1, 7, 18, 34, 55, &c. 

Each term of the latter Is found h> adding 
the corresponding arithmetical term to Its 
preceding term. One of the properties of 
I these numl>er8 Is, that If they are multiplied 
by 40, and 9 Is added to the product, the 
sum is a square number. 

HEITAN'DRIA (hepta, seven ; and anir, 
a male: Gr.), the seventh class of the LJn- 
DMu system of plants, containing those 
which have seven stamens. 

HEPTARCHY {hepta, seven ; and archo, 
I govern : Or.), a government exercised by 
seven persons : or a nation divided Into se- 
ven governments. — Saxon Hepi'archy, 


the seven kingdoms existing in England 
between the fifth and ninth ceuturlea 
These kingdoms were severally named, 
1. Kent ; 2. Sussex ; 3. Wesfex ; 4. Essex : 
5. Northumberland; 6. East-Anglta; and 
7. Mercia. The heptarchy was formed by 
degrees ; but It maj l>e said to have com- 
menced In 449, when Hengist arrived on 
the island. In 827 Egbert was enabled, by 
a combination of circumstances, to assume 
the title of King of England; but, in 
reality, three of the kingdoms, Northum- 
berland, East Anglia, and Mercia, were 
still governed by their own kings, though 
those kings were his vassals and tributa- 
ries The kingdoms he actually governed 
were Kent, Sussex, Wessex, and Essex. 

HERACLI'D.E (the descendants of Her- 
cules, In Or. Hfracies). The return of the 
Berachdee into Peloponnesus is said to have 
taken place In the year of tlie world 2682, a 
hundred years after they were expelled, and 
eighty after the destruction of Troy. 

HER'ALD [hfraut: Fr), the title of an 
officer, whose duty was, in former times, 
to declare war, to challenge in battle and 
combat, to proclaim peace, and to bear 
messages In war ; hut Is, at present, to con- 
duct rojal processions, the creations of no- 
bllit.v. and the ceremonies of knighthood; 
to publish declarations of war, not to the 
enemy, hut at home , to i)r<)clalm peace ; 
to record and blazcyi armorial bearings; 
and to rectify abuses In arms, under the 
Hutnorlty of the earl-marshal, by whom he 
is created. The heralds were formed Into 
a college by Richard III. The three chief 
are CRlIed klngs-at-arms; the principal of 
these Is Garter ; the next Is Clarencieux, and 
the third Nonoy ; the last two are called 
provincial kings Besides these there are 
SIX heralds, viz York, Lancaster, Somerset, 
Richmond, Chester, and Windsor. Below 
these are four pursuivants, viz. Bluemantle, 
Rouge Dragon, Rougecrolx, and Portcullis 
Heralds, amongst the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, were held In great estimation, and 
looked upon as sacred. Those ol^reece car- 
iled In their hands a rod of laurel, round 
which two serpents, without crests, were 
twisted as eniltlems of iieac e. 

HER'ALDRT (same deriv.), the body of 
rules relating to armorial bearings, teach- 
ing how to blazon or describe them in 
proper terms, and how to marshal or dis- 
pose the different arms In an escutcheon or 
shield. The Introduction of armorial bear- 
ings, in place of the Images and statues of 
the Romans (the right to which wm known 
among them by the term jus imaginum), is 
t«) he a8crll)ed to the northern tribes who 
overran Kuroi>e on the decline and fall of 
the empire. Although at first strictly mili- 
tary, and Intended to afford a means of re- 
cognizing the knight who, cased in complete | 
annour, was unseen, yet, by being trans- i 
mltted to his i>oBterIty, they became badges 
of civil rank and honour ; and, In course of 
time, other circumstances gave rise to bear- 
ings which were not purely military. Thus, 
on the establishment of the feudal system, 
the tenants of the king, or the great lords, 
represented on their shields the scrvlcoa 
they owed to their superiors, by way of an 
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anknowiedgmcnt of their flUelity, whence HEIl'BORIZE (same deriv.), a botanical 
ori^nated rosea* cinquefoils, spur-rowels, term, sifrnlfying to search fur plants in 
bows and arrows, hunting-horns, ships, &c. their native places with a view to their 
When, inspired with religious enthusiasm, examination. 

the martial youth of almost all Europe loft HKRTDLES, an old constellation in the 
their homes, about the end of tlie ilth con- n<»rthern lieriii8j)here. 
tury, to conquer the Holy Land, the use of HEltEDIT'AMENTS (hasreditaa, an inhe- 
coats of arms became more general and no- ritance: Lat.^, in Law, lands, tenements, 
cessary. In order to distinguish nations, and whatever a person may have to himself 
armies, and families, the princes and com- and his heirs, by way of inheritance ; and 
manders chose their symbols, sometimes %Nhich, If not otherwise bequeathed, descend 
in commemoration of tlie exploits and to the heir, and not to tlie executor. Cor- 
events of Uie campaign, or of the dignity poreal hereditaments are such as affect the 
of the commander, and sometimes from senses, //joo-poreal hereditaments are des- 
the causo in which they were engaged, cendible rights upon or over corporeal he- 
Thls probably Introduced, or at least made redltaintiits, as a right of pasture, advow- 
more common, the figure of the cross, wlMcIi sons, &c. 

Is borne In a diversity of forms. In like HEll'ESY (luiiresis, a choice: Chr.), an 
manner, when tournaments were invented, error In some fundamental doctrine of re- 
tlipy are supposed to have given rise to ligion, or a private opinion different from 
tlie fesse, pale, bend, and other ordinaries, that of the ortliodox church. Roman Ca- 
wlilch represented tlie fillets or lists of thollcs hold all errors to be voluntarj', 
different kinds which were worn bj the whlcharcknowndcvlationsfromthejudg- 
comlMitants and those who attended. And merit of the Homan Catholic church. A 
If was from the practice of a herald’s de- diversity of opinion has always existed on 
scribing ajid recording the names, arms, certain iioints, and always will exist. How 
and proofs of nobility, of the knights at unreasonable that, on speculative matters, 
tournaments, that the science took its men should be hated and persecuted for 
name. In heraldic science, arms are said to bolding those opinions which, after much 
lie of pretensiori or dominion. That is, 7n<- careful examination, they feel convinced 
tinnal, or of community, as those of eplsco- are true, by those who, perhaps, scarcely } 
itnl sees, cities, &c. ; of concession, that Is, > understand the nature of what they would 
i Hugmentatlon of honour, being granted so tyrannically force upon others, and who 
by sovereigns; of alliance, being derived have, in many cases, never troubled them- |< 
I from the union of families. And of </«- 1 selves about the foundations (if any) upon i 
' sHvipium, being adopted according to the j wlilch it rests. Nothing can be more ab- 
cnprlce of individuals. Intlmesof chlvalrj, | surd than to demand what is not, even If 
amis were chiefly displayed on the shield or i we would, In our power togrant— au assent 
escutcheon, and on the pennon or banner ; I to a doctrine as true which our mind tells 
also on sword-hilts, and on the mantle or I us is false. The adoption of any partlculai 
Burcoat— which gave rise to the term coat form of religion should be due to a convlc- 
0 / arms. The East seems to have contrl- tlon of Its truth, ascertained by careful 
buted most of the singular devices of he- 1 Inquiry. If a religion bo divine, the more 
raldrj’. The Normans and French assl- , It is examined the more satisfactory it will I 
duously cultivated lieraidry, and reduced it appear. I 

to a system. In the reign of Heiii.v III. of HEU'IOT, In Law, the fine paid to the 
England, the vocabulary of lieialilr.v was lord of the manor by copyholders on the | 
nearly such as It is at present. [For Its' death of the tenant. It Is, usually, the best i 
chief termsHee their jiroper places.] | bca'-t of which the tenant dies possessed. 

HERB iherba: Lut.), a plant with a soft or | HEIt'ISHON (a hedgehog : Fr.), In Fortl- ' 
succulent not woody stalk (»r stem. flcatloii, a beam or bar armed with Iron | 

I HBH'BAL (same dertu.), a hook giving an spikes pointing outwards, and turning on 
account of the names, nature, and uses of a pivot ; used to block up a passage, 
plants, their classes, genera, and species. HERMAPH'RODITE (Hennaphrodttos. 

HEHBA'RIUM {lierba, an herb; Lat.) or from the mythological fable of Hermes Kaa 
Hortus Siocus (a dry garden : Lot), a Aphrodite, that is. Mercury and Venus), in 
follectlon of specimens of plants carefully Zoology, a term used to designate the union 
dried and preserved. The plants should be of the two sexes in the same Individual, as 

placed between sheets of porous paper as In many of the lower animals. In Bo- 

soon as possible after being gathered, and tany, a flower that contains both anthers 
subjected to pressure. The paper should be and pistils.— In Zoology, hermaphroditism 
repeatedly changed until the plants are Is the exception ; In Botany, It is the rule, 
quite dry. They should then be mounted HERMENEUTICSlAcrme/isitii/cos, skilled 
on sheets of stout paper, either by means In interpreting: Or.), the art of finding 
of a strong solution of gum, or of slips of the moaning of an author’s words and 
gummed paper. If well prepared, an herba- phrases, and of explaining it to others. The 
rlum Is exceedingly useful to the botanist, word Is seldom used except In reference to 
The name of the genus and species of plant theological subjects, 
should be written down, the place where it HERMETiCAL SEAL'ING {hermtiigue, 
was found, the nature of the soil, and the hcrmetical : FV.), among Chemists, for- 
season of the year at which It was procured, inerly signified the method of closing ves- 
Tbe specimens may be collected Into orders sels, &c., with the materials of which they 
and classes, and titled and preserved in a are made ; thus, glass with glass, and metal 
poitfollo or cabinet. with metal. The barometer tube Is hermeti- 
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ea% 80 a£«datnneend, by melting the glues, 
and causing It to run together, so as com- 
pletely to close the aperture. The phrase 
ifl now employed to signify such a closing 
of a vessel as prevents access of air to tlie 
I Interior 

[ HER'MIT (erimitfs, from erfmos, a de- 
sert : Or.), a person who passes his time in 
1 total seclusion from the w<*rld The term 
Is usually applied to one who lives in soli- 
tude for the purpose of religious contem- 
plation and devotion. In the early ages of 
Christianity hermits were very numerous ; 
and they still abound amongst Mahom- 
inedans and Buddhists 

HEU'MIT CRABS, marine cruBtaicans 
belonging to the famil> Pagundee The 
thorax Is co\ored with a hiiru crust, but 
the abdomen has only a soft skin, and these 
animals therefore protect themselves by 
taking up their abode in the cast-off uni- 
valve shells of molluscs, A\hli ii arc quitted 
lor others as they grow larger. These they 
drag about with them wlicn they are In 
search of food. From the red colour of 
some species they are frequently called 
soldier crabs. 

HER'NIA (Lat. ; from licmoa, a sprout • 
Or), in Surgery, a rupture: a tumour 
formed by the displacement of part of the 
intestines or omentum, which protnides 
by a natural or accidental opening from the 
cavity in vi hlch it is contained. When the 
parts cAnnot be reduced, or returned Into 
the abdominal cavity, the hernia is said to 
he strangulated : In that case, the passage 
through the Intestines Is Interrupted, and, 
unless the gut can be replaced bj ati opera- 
tion, death will soon ensue As soon as 
any person perceives that he is iff<‘cted 
W'ltli a hernia, he should have recourne to 
medical advice, for the disease Is then lu 
the state most favourat>le for treatment. 
When the hernia is reduced, it must be 
subjected to a constant compression, which 
Is effected by means of a truss. 

HE'RO, In Pagan Mjthology, an illus- 
trious nii»rtal, supposed to partake of Im- 
mortality, anil after Ills deatli to be placed 
among the gods There is no trace of 
hero-worship In Homer: It seems to have 
iieguii after his time ; and those who fell at 
Marathon were the last to whom such 

honours were paid. Hebo, In a iwiein or 

romance, the principal personage, or tlie 
one who has the principal share in the ac- 
tions related ; as, Achilles in the Iliad, 
Ulysses In the Odyssev, &c — Hkroio 
AGK, that age or period of the world In 
which the heroes or demigods are supposed 
to have lived. The heroic coincides with 
the fabulous age. Heroic Versk, hexa- 

meter verse, so called bccAUse it is used by 
poets in their heroic poems. 

HER'ON (JFV,), a name given to wading 
birds of the genus Ardea. They are allied 
to the crane and stork, but are distln- 1 
guished by the middle claw on each foot ' 
being serrated. The best known species 
with ns Is the Ardea cinerea, an inhabitant 
of heronries which were formerly more 
nnmerons than at present, when falconry 
has gone out of fashion. Herons are vei^’ 
expert fishers, and take prey either by 


wading after It where the water is shallow, 
nr by diving from the air when the object 
of their pursuit appears near the surface. 
They digest an enormous quantity of food 
In a short time. 

HBR'PES(Gr.; from herpo, I creep on) 
in Medicine, a term applied to seveial 
cutaneous eruptions, from their tendency 
to spread or creep from one part of the 
skin to another. One species is called tet- 
ters; another, shingles; and another, the 
ringworm, from Its spreading In concentric 
circles They are generally seen In small 
distinct clustreg, accompanied with Itching, 
and terminating In scurfy scales. This 
I disease takes various names, according to 
Us form or the part affected. These eruji 
tions differ from erysipelas by an absence of 
tumefaction, and by the natural appearance 
, if the skin between the crops of eruption ; 
and they are distinguished from other si- 
milar eruptions by the vesicular form of 
the cuticular elevations at their first ap- 
1 pcarauce by their regular progress, and 
limited duration. 

UKRPETOL'OGY {herpeton, a reptile ; and 
logos, a discourse : Ch.), that part of Natural 
UKtori which treats of reptiles ; a division 
of the sub-kingdom Vertebrata. This class 
ofatiiinals is distinguished by having the 
heart so constructed as to transmit only a 
part of the blood to the lungs, the rmnainder 
being stilt back through the body unpu- 
rified : the animal neat and muscular ac- 
tivity are therefore lower with the Jicptilia 
than the Mammalia. They are naked, that 
Is to say without hair or featliers, being 
clothed only with scales or hard bony 
plates. Reptiles are, with few exceptions, 
oviparous, and do not incubate. They are 
destitute of the teats which are charac- 
teristic of mammals. Excluding the am- 
phibia (frogs, toads, &c), which are now 
formed Into a separate class, reptiles are 
divided Into five orders:— 1. Sauna, Liz 
ARPS. 2 Ophuha, B.vakks 3. Oielonia, 
Turtles and Tortoises. 4 . Emydosauri, 
Crocodiles and Alligators 6 . Amphis- 
boenui. Fossil remains of some very large nr 
curious forms of reptiles have been fouud. 
[See Ichthyosaurus, Pterodaotyle.] 

IIER'RINU (liertng, from heer, an army • 
(?< / , on account of their vast numbers), the 
Clupea Earengus, a malacopterygious fish. 
A grand shoal of many millions, divided In- 
to cxiluinns of five or six miles In length, 
and about four In breadth, appears at the 
Shetland Isles in June, where they branch 
off in all directions. Their pi ogress Is 
marked by the number of birds which fol- 
low them to prey upon them. Those which 
arrive at the British coasts are to be found 
ill the greatest number off Yarmouth, tlic 
mart for herrings. Their migration is not 
from one latitude Into another, but from a 
deeper to a shallower part of the ocean, 
where the ova may be deposited, and receive 
the proper amount of heat, light, aud oxy- 
gen. [See Fisheries ] 

BBRSBor HERSU^l/ON (/i«r«e, a harrow: 
Fr,), In Fortification, a portoullla armed with 
spikes, to block up a gateway or Impede ths 
march of an enemy. 

HK8TRRUS or VES'PER, in Astronomy, 
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the evening star; an appellation given to 
the planet Venus when It sets after the 
tun, 

HET'EROOLJTE (heteroklito$ • from heta- 
ro8, otherwise ; and klino, I inflict : Or.), In 
tiraninmr, a word which is Irregular or 
anomalous, either In declension or conjuga- 
tion, or which deviates from the forms of 
inflection usual with words of a like klud. 

HET'EllODOX (heterofioxos . from heteroa, 
different ; and rinxa, opinion .• Or.), the oppo- 
site of orthodox ; a milder term than hereti- 
cal, hut of similar Import, 
HETBRCXi'AMODR (fcflteros, different : and 
(1 imoH, marriage : Or.), In Botany a term ap- 
plied to the flowers of the compomtoe, when 
hoine of the tlorers of a capitulum are both 
‘■tamlnlferous and plstllliferous, whilst 
I others are only plstllliferous, or have neither 
stamens nor pistils. 

I HETEROG'KNEOUS (heteroa, another; 
I oenoa, kind : Or.), that which la composed of 
I unlike parts, opposed to homogeneous. 

' HETEIIOPHYL'LOUS different ; 

I and phullon, a leaf: Or.), in Botany, pro- 
ducing leaves of several forms. 

HEX' AGON {hex, six ; and gOnin, an angle . 
Or.), in Geometry, a figure of six sides and 
angles. Its area la the aquare of one of the 
equal sides multiplied by 2-59807fl. 

HEXAQYN'IA (hex, six ; and gnnf, a fe- 
male : (?r.), In Botany, an order of plants In 
the Linncean system, comprehending those 
with six pistils In the flower. 

HEXAHE'DRON (hex, six ; and hedra, a 
base: Or.), In Geometry, one of the five 
regular solids ; the cube. The other four 
are, the tetrahedron or pyramid, the octa- 
hedron, the dodecahedron, and the Icosa- 
hedron. 

HEXAM'ETEU (hexametros - from her, 
six; and metron, a measure Or.), in an- 
il ent poetry, a verse consisting of six feet, 
the first four of which may bo either dac- 
t>ls or spondees, the fifth mu'*! regularly 
be a dactyl, and the sixth always a spondee 
The poems of Homer and Virgil aie in tins 
\ erse. 

HEXAN'BRIA (hex, six : and aner, a 
male : Or.), In Botany, one of the Linnman 
classes, comprehending those plants which 
have six stamens In each flower. 

HEX'ASTYJiK (hexaamloa : from hex, six ; 
and stuloa, a column : Or.), In Architecture, 
u liulldlng with six columns In front. 

HIATUS (Laf.), an unpleasant opening 
of the mouth, when vow'els end and begin 
words ; aUo any deflclency In a manuscript 
which deftroys the connection. 

Hl'BERNAGLE (hibemacuhim, winter 
quarters ; Lat.), LinniBus’s name for a bulb 
or a bud, in which the embryo of a future 
plant is enclosed by a scaly coNPring, and 
protected from Injuries during winter. 
HIBERNATION. [See Boiimaht.] 
HIBIS'CUS, a genus of plants, nat. ord. 
Malvaceae, containing many species that are 
cultivated on account of their handsomi 
flowers. The mutable rose (M. roaorainetunn) 
and the Sjrlan hibiscus (Ji. ayriacaa) tm 
examples. 

HIQK'ORY, the name of some North 
American trees, belonging to the nat. ord 
Tnglandacaca, and therefore allied to the 
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walnut The common or shell bark hickory 
(Carya alha) and the smooth hark hickory 
(O. glabra) are tall and slender forest trees, 
having an average height of more than 100 
feet. The wood Is heavy and mnch used 
where strength U required. It is much 
pi ized for heating purposes, and It contains 
a considerable quantity of potash. The 
kei nel of the nut of C. oUia is eaten, but that 
of the other species is very bitter. The 
Pekkan nut, anotlicr North American tree, 
1 b Corya olivcc/ormis. 

HIDAL'GO (son of something: Span.), a 
term in Spam for a person of gentle birtli. 
Fidalgo is Die equi\alent term in Portugal. 

HIDE, H word formerly used in land- 
measure, for such a space as might be 
ploughed with one plough ; or as much as 
would maintain a family. 

Hl'DEBOUND, In Farriery, a term foi a 
disease in horses and lattle in which the 

skin cleaves to the side. Also a term in 

Botany; a tree being aaxd to hv hiiiebouvd, 
when the bark Is so close or firm as to iiu 
P(‘de the growth 

HI'ERARCHY (hierarchta • from hiereus, 
a pne*-! , and archn, I govern : Or.), a term 
applied sometimes to the supposed poll tj , 
or social cimstitution, among angels. ANo 
ecclesiastical government, or the subordi- 
nation of rank among the different orders 
of the clergy 

HIEROGLYPH'ICS(?i?^P( 7 lwp/iifco« • from 
hieroo, hacred ; and glupho, 1 engrave : Or.), 
the expression of ideas by representations 
of I imble objects ; a word specially applied 
to the sculptured writings of the ancient 
Egyptians. These were wholly undecipher- 
able for many ages, but Dr. Young dls- i 
covered the track, and Ohampolhoii pursued j 
It with persci erauce and ingenuity . They 
are supposed to have consisted of three dif- I 
ferent characters:—! The hierogUiphict, 
properly so called, which were representa 
tions of tlie objects themselves, eithei 
entire or abiidged ; and were divided into ' 
the /K/etJ ative proper, /Iguratii e conventional, 
and figuratitc abridged 2 Cliaracters repre- | 
sentlug ideas by vdslble o'ljects used a■^ 
symbols , thus, a tumult, liyanian throwing 
arrows, &c. Sometimes the connection I 
between the ty pe and antitype Is obvious ; 
Inotheib it cannot bp traced. These c ha- 
racters hav'o been called sj/inbolical : the | 
Greeks 1< rmed them hierogly phlcB. S Cha- ' 
racters representing sounds, and termed 
plionetit. It is suppostd they were like 
nesses of animals or objects w hose names 
began with the letters or sounds; writers 
were not eonflned to the use of one repre- 
sentative for each letter. Besides hiero- 
glyphics, the Egsptians used hieiatic ami 
demotic chnneters, which were convei 
glons of the hieroglyphics Into a current 
hand, the latter nearly alphabetical. Tlie 
Mexicans, when the Spaniards invaded their 
country, used hieroglyphic or jneture wri- 
ting, l)ut they liad no aljihabct. 

IIIEROGRAM'MATISTS (hierogramma- 
tens : from hieroa, sacred ; and grammatewi, 
ascribe : Gr.), in Antiquity, priests amonifst 
the Egyptians who presided over learning 
and religion. Their duty was to take care 
of the hieroglyphics, and expound relt 
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* eioas mysteries and opinions. They were 
also skilled in divination, and were honour- 
ed with many exemptions from civil duties 
and taxes. 

HIERONI'CBS (hierontkia: from hieroB, 
I sacred ; and niki, victory : Or.), in Antlqinty, 
a conqueror at the Olympic, Pythian, Isth- 
mian, and Nerosean games. 

HIBROPHAKTBS (hierophanUe : from 
Micros, sacred ; and phatno, I show : Or.), 

I { the priest who initiated candidates at the 
I Bleusinian mysteries. He was required to 

I I be a citizen of Athens; and held the office, 

, which was of considerable Importance, for 

life. 

1 1 H I'GHNEBS, a title of honour given first 
, to bishops, then to princes. The kings of 
England, before James I., were not ad- 
dressed with the title of ‘ majesty,’ but that 
of highness only. At present the children of 
crowned beads are generally stjled n<yal 
highness, a title first assumed by the Duke 
I of Orleans, brother to Louis XIII Those 
of the emperors of Austria and Russia are 
styled imperial highness. All other princes 
are addressed as serene highness 

HIGH-PRIEST, the head of the Jewish 
priesthood. Moses conferred this dignity 
upon his brother Aaron, in whose family It 
descended without Interruption. After the 
subjugation of the Jews by the Seleucida;, 
the iholemies, and the Romans, it was 
often arbitrarily conferred by their foreign 
mastera The Importame of the hlgh- 
prlest’s office is indicated by the splendour 
and costliness of his garment, which was 
among the most beautiful works of ancient 
art. 

HIT.UM (a ti Ifie : Lat), In Botany, the 
part by which the ovule is united to the 
I cord that attai he« it to the placenta. In 
many ripe seeds the hllum la marked hy a 
scar. 

II INDOO'8, the Ary an Inhabitants of the 
East Indies; apeoplodistlngulshed for their 
humanity, gentleness, industry, and know- 
ledge of the polite arts, at a time when roost 
of r heir Asiatic neighbours were yet onlv 
in the first stages of civilisation, when the 
Greeks were in obscurity, and the nations 
of Europe were in a state of barbarlhm. 
In earlier times, before they were op- 
pressed by a foreign yoke, they had reached 
a high degree of civilization; and their 
country bas been considered as the cradle 
of the arts and sciences. [See Brahmihism 
and Caste] 

HIPI’CCENTAUR (hippokeniaaros : from 
hippos, a horse ; and kentauros, a centaur ; 
Or.), In ancient fable, a monster, half man 
and half horse. The hippocentaur differed 

* from the centaur in this, that the latter 
rode on an ox, and the former on a horse, 
as the name Imports. 

HIP'POORAS, a medicinal drink, com- 
posed of wine w ith an infusion of spices and 
other Ingredients ; used as a cordial. 

HIPPOCyRATES* SLEEVE, in old Phar- j 
I macy, a conical bag, made of a square piece 
of flannel, and used for straining syrups I 
and decoctions. i 

HIP'PODROMB (hippodromoB ; from hip- I 
poB, a horse ; and dromos, a course : Or.), In 
Antiquity, a course fur chariot and horse i 


I races. The most celebrated was that at 
Olympia, finished by Constantine, and one 
which still fills with astonishment the tra- 
veller who visits tlie Turkish capital. 

I HIPTOGRIFF ihippogn/ttf : Fr.), a fabu- 
lous monster, compounded of a horse and a 
griffin. In Ariosto’s 'Orlaudo Purtoso,’ the 
I Knight Ruggiero is sent on a hippogrifl to 
' the muon. 

HIPPOPOT'AMUS or River Horse 
(htppopoUmns : from hippos, a liorso , and 
potamos, a river : Or.), a gigantic pachyder- 
matous quadruped, equal to the rhinoceros 
in strength, and inferior only to the ele- 
phant in size, being from 12 to 20 feet long 
It is Bupiiosed to l>e the Behemoth of Job, 
The head is very large, the legs are short 
and thick, and the short tusks are harder and 
w hlter than those of the elej)hant Its hide 
is so thick that It is bullet proof. It lives 
chiefly In water, and walks at the bottom, 
raisltiK Its head occasionally for respiration 
Itfeeds on grain and vegetables, and, unless 
attacked or lll-treat<“d, is perfectly harmless. 
There is only one liviug Hpeclcfc. and that 
frequents the rivers of Africa. It Is some- 
times seen in salt water 1 he fossil remains 
of several extinct species have been found. 

HIPPU'RIS (hippouns : from hippos, a 
horse; and onra, a tail : Or.), in Botany, a 
genus of plants, nat. ord. Haloragacece. They 
grow in damp places, have very simple 
flowers, consisting only of a CAlyx with one 
stamen and one pistil, and are known as 
mar^e tails. Thei must not be confounded 
with the horse tails, which are cry ptogamic 
plants. 

HIPS (heopa: Sax), in Botany, the ripe 
fruit of the dog-rose, which Is often made I 
into a sweetmeat. | 

HIRU'DO (Lak), the Leech, a genus of 
red-blooded worms, of a<juatic habits, pro- 
vided with a sucker at both ends of the 
body. The medicinal leech (Iliriulo medi- 
calts) has the oral aperture transverse, tri 
radiate, and surrounded with three card- 1 
laginous jaw s, each armed with two rows of 
\ cry flue teeth. This apparatus enables it I 
to penetrate the skin, and insures a ready 
flow of blood, without causing a dangerous 
w'ound. The extent of the leech trade may 
be understood from the fact that four of 
the principal dealers In Loudon annually 
Import 7,200,000. I 

I 11 IRUN'DO la swallow : Lot.), In Ornitho- 
logy, a genus of flssl rostral or wide-gaping 
I passerine birds, of which there are three 
species in Britain, the chimney swallow 
I (//. rustica), the martin (H. wr6tca'),*'and the 
sand martin (H. rtparia). Africa seems the 
chief resort of the British swallow during 
winter. Some have supposed that they do not 
migrate, but pass the winter under water 
in a torpid state. But no warm-blooded 

Htilmal can hybemate under water The 

nests of the Hirundo eseulenta are reckoned 
a most exquisite delicacy among the Oht- 
uese, who make them Into soups and use 
them In their most delicate dishes. They 
consist of a gelatinous substance, secreted 
by the bird to form the abode of its young. 
These nests have the form of a saucer, and 
the width of a tumbler. Those taken before 
the bird bas laid its eggs are the most 
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valuable: these are of a red colour, and 
nearlf transparent, closely resembling isin- 
glass, only more brittle. The best kind is 
sold In China at the rate of 0s. an ounce. 
They are disso^red In water, and made into 
k tasteless soup. The collection of the nests 
is said to be attenOed with difficulty and 
danger, as the birds construct them in 
caverns in sea cliffs. 

HISTOL'OGY a web ; logos, a dis- 

course : Or.), the study of the formation 
and growth of animal and vegetable tissues. 
It is prosecuted by the aid of the micro- 
scope. 

HISTORICAL PAINT'ING, that depart- 
mejit of the art which ‘ treats of events, 
actions, and characters (says Mrs. Jameson) 
of high and general Importance. It may 
be sacred or profane. It is termed sacred 
when the subjects are taken from the Holy 
Scriptures, or the legendary lives of saints; 
profane, when the subjects are borrowed 
from classical or modern history, or from 
the fables of ancient mythology.’ 

IIISTORIOG'KAPHER (Jm^U^ia, history; 
and grapho, 1 write : Or.), a professed writer 
of history. 

HISTORY (hiatoria, from historoo, I In- 
quire : Or.), a word which seems to have 
lieeu first used by Herodotus. In strictness 
It Is applied only to the civil history of man ; 
though, when quailtled, it is used to indi- 
cate other branches of investigation : thus 
natural history, &c. As to the class of events 
which it relates, civil hlstorj’ has been 
divided Into ecclesiastical, political, and 
literary; as to extent, into universal and 
particular. The whole body of history has 
been classed under five heads l. That of 
the Jews. 2. That of empires and states illus- 
trated by classical and J('wlah writers, vi*. 
Assyria, Persia, Egypt, Phoenicia, and Car- 
thage. 3. ClassiCAl history, l)elng that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 4. That of nations 
possessing annals of their own, viz. China, 
India, Modern Persia, Arabia, and the Mo- 
hammedan conquests. 5. Modem European 
history, including the colonies and con- 
quests of Europeans. An historian should 
have the rare quality of being free from 
every prejudice, whether of country or of 
religion. The student of history should 
have the same, to profit by it as much as he 
may. [See Tbadition.] 

HISTRION'IC ART (histrioniats, from 
histrio, an actor, and chiefly a pantomlmlst ; 
hat.), the art wiiich teaches how to bear a 
part in dramatic representations. 

HlTOHy among seamen, a sort of knot 
or noose for fastening a rope to anything. 
Hitches are distinguished by the names of 
a half-hitch, a clovo-hitch, a roUing-hitch, Ac., 
according to the nature of the knot. 

HOAR'-PROST (har, wljlte : Sax.), the 
white particles of Ice formed by tlie con- 
gelation of dew. 

HOAR'HOUICD, the name of several 

g iants of different genera. The common 
oarhound is the Marrvlbium vulgare, nat. 
ord. LaMatm. It has a bitter taste, and is 
used as an attenuant. 

HOOK'DAY or HOKJ'DAY, a day of 
feasting and mirth, formerly observed in 
England the second Tuesday after Easter. 


to commemorate the destruction of the 
Danes in the time of Ethelred II., A.D. 1002. 

HOG (hwch: Wei.), in Zoology, a well 
known and valuable quadruped, belonging 
to the genus Sue, which forms a link be- 
tween the cloven-footed, the whole-footed, 
and the digitated quadrupeds. The domes- 
ticated varieties of the bog are exceedingly 
numerous. The generic ctiaracters are, four 
or six Incisors in the upper jaw, converg- 
ing; six In the lower jaw, projecting; two 
canines in the upper, and two in the lower 
jaw, very long ; fourteen molars in each 
jaw ; the snout prominent, truncate, and 
containing a peculiar bone; feet cloven. 

In their taste, hogs manifest a strange de- 
gree of caprice ; for whilst they are singu- 
larly delicate in their choice of herbs, they 
will devour with voracity the most nau- 
seous and putrid carrion. The wild boar, 

from which all of our domestic varieties are 
derived, is f<»und in most parts of Europe 
and Asia, and is by no means so filthy or 
stupid an animal as the tame hog. His 
snout is longer, his ears shorter ; be roots 
up the ground in a different manner, 
ploughing it up in furrows : his tusks are 
larger, being, in some instances, ten inches 
long; they are bent circularly, and are ex- 
ceedingly sharp at the points. Hunting 
tills animal has always been a favourite 
amusement. When he is roused, be goes 
slowly and uniformly forward, frequently 
stopping and facing his pursuers, and in- ' 
fllctlng severe or even mortal wounds. | 

HOGS'HEAD, a measure of capacity, 
containing 524 imperial gallons. It is equal ' 
to half a pipe. I 

HOLD (healdan: Sax.), in ships, the 
whole interior or cavity of a vessel, which 
contains the ballast, water, coals, wood, 
provisions, and cargo. It is divided into 
the after-hold, the fore-hold, and the mam- 
hold, by bulkheads. i 

HO'LINESS {heilig, holy : Oer.), a title 
given to the pope, who is styled ‘your , 
holiness,’ or ‘most holy father;’ In Latin, 
sanctissime or beatissime pater. i 

HOL'LY {holeyn: <S(u;.), the name of some 
evergreen trees belonging to the genus Ilex, i 
nat. ord. AquifoUacea. The common holly | 
(Ilex aqitifolium) is well known for its pol- 
ished prickly leaves and red fruit. It grows 
to a height of from 20 to 30 feet. The wood 
is very hard and is employed by Inlayers and 
turners. Kmkr-Uollt, a plant, the but- 
cher’s broom, of the genus Buscus. Ska- 

Hollt, a plant, of the genus Eryngiunu 

HOL'LYHOCK, the AUhea rosea of bota- 
nists, nat. ord. Malvaceoe. It is much culti- 
vated in English gardens, but it Is a native 
of the east. 

HOL'OOAUST {holokauston : from holos, 
the whole ; and kaio, 1 bum : Or.), a burnt 
offering, or sacrifice wholly consumed by 
fire ; of this kind was the daily sacrifice In 
the Jewish church. It was intended as an 
acknowledgment that the person offering, 
and all that belonged to him, were a proof 
of the divine bounty. The pagan nations, 
who also offered holocausts, probably con- 
sidered them in the same light. 

HOL'OORAPH iholographos : from ftolot, 
the whole; and grapho, I write: Qt.\ a 
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j writing wholly by the huid of the person cide, and between manslaughter and ma^ 

I whose instrument It Is. der, are. In many cases, dlfflcuit to define 

I HiyLY ALLrANCK. A religions feeling with precision. But, in general, the ac- 
had long prevailed among the nations of cused has the advantage of any uncertainty 
the Continent that their preceding suffer- or obscurity that may hang-over his case, 
Ings, arising from the horrors of war and since the presumptions of law are usually 
invasion, were the direct consequences of in his favour. 

the French revolution, which they looked HOM'ILY (homtlta, an assembly.* Or.), a 
! upon as a putiishment Inflicted upon the sermon or discourse upon some point of 
I world for its impiety. After the fall religion, delivered in a plaininanner, so as 
I of Napoleon, this feeling still remained to be easily understood by the common 
' strong In their minds, and they were people. In the primitive church, homily 
I Induced to believe that religion might meant rather a conference or conversation 
l>e made the basis of international politics, by way of question and answer, which made 
Participating in this spirit, and desirous part of the office of a bishop till the fifth 

I of becoming the pacificator of Europe, the century, when the learned priests were 
emperor Alexander of Russia applied to tlie allowed to preach, catechi/e, &c., in the 
emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia same manner as the bishops used to do 
to join him in establishing an alliance for There are still extant several fine homilies, 

the promotion of this glorious object. To composed by the ancient fathers. Ho- 

his request these monarrhs readily ac- milbtio Thbology, a branch of practical 
c^ed. The document which Alexander had theology, which teaches the manner In 
drawn up, and sent to them in his own which ministers of the go8i>el should adapt 
handwriting, was slgne-d by the emperor of their discourses to the capacities of their 
Austria and the king of Prussia. It was hearers ; and points out the liest methods 
stipulated that the three sovereigns should | of instructing, both by their doctrines and 
invite others to become members of the examples, 

I I Holy Alliance ; and, in the sequel, all the I HOMOCOP'ATHY (homoion, like; and 
I European sovereigns, except the pope, ' pathos, feeling : Or.), a medical practice 

joined it. Since the secession of England which had Its commencement In the begin- 
1 and France It can scarcely be said to exist, nlng of the present century. Tho funda- 
I HO'LY-ROOD D AY, a festival observed hy mental principles are that every medicine 
Roman Catholics on the 14th of September, has a si^eclflc power of inducing a certain 
I in memory of the exaltation of the Cross, diseased state of the system ; and that If 
HO'LY THURS'DAY, In the Roman Oa- such medicine be given to a patient suffer- 
i thollc cliurch, the Thursday before Easter Ing under the disease, It disappears. Medl- 
1 Sunday. cines, therefore, are a<i ministered to an ex- 

I HO'LY-WATER, In the Roman Catholic tent just sufficient to Induce an action 
I ' and Greek churches, water which has been superior to that of the disease j but still In 
consecrated by prayers and other cere- inflnUMimal quantities, the nillllonth of a 
monies, and Is used for sprinkling the grain being often ton much. Medical men 
faithful and things required for the church, do not generally admit any reality In this 
It Is contained In a particular kind of vases, system ; they attribute the cures which it 
at the doors of churches, and also within seems to effect to regimen and habits bene 
them at certain plac^es ; and from them the flcial to the patient, and which they thorn- 
worshippers sprinkle ' themselves before selves in many cases would prefer to the 
I prayer. The ancient Greeks and Romans administering of medicines. 

1 used lustra! water, when entering their tern- j HOMOQE'NEOUS (homoios, like; and jrs- 
ples; and employed it on other occasions wo«, kind; Gr.), a tenn given td-<»ubBtance8 
, also, to sprinkle and purify the people. when they consist throughout of an aggre- 
I aO'LY WEEK, the week before Easter gatlon of similar particles, in opposition to 
Sunday. heterogeneous. 

HOM'AQB (hermmage: Fr.), in Law, tlie HOMOL'OGY. Those parts of organized 
oath of submission and loyalty, which the beings which correspond In structure and 
inferior or tenant, under tlie feudal system, origin, but not in office, are termed homo- 

I used to take to his lord when first admitted logons; those parts which are only alike in 

to his possessions or land. j function are i^d to he analogous. Thus, 

I I HOM'ICIDB (homicidium ; from homo, a | the wings of birds and the wings of Insects 
I human being ; and coedo, I kill : LaU), in j are analogous, not homologous f the air 
( I Law, the killing of one human being by bladder of fishes Is homologous with, bvt 

another. It is of three kinds, jushJUtble, I not analogous to, the lungs of the higher 
excusable, and felonious ; justiftable, when it vertebrates ; whilst the wings of birds and 
proceeds from unavoidable necessity, with- the pectoral fins of fishes are both homo- 
' out an intention to kill, and without negil- logous and analogous, that Is, they have 
I gcnce; excusable, when it happens from not only the same office, hut tlie same 
misadventure, or in self-defence; felonious, structural origin. * No group of organic 
when it proceeds from malice, or la done in beings,* says Darwin, ‘ c.an be well under 
I the prosecution of some unlawful act or in stood until their homologies are made out ; 

1 a sudden passion. Honiiclde committed with that is, until the general pattern, or, as it is 
premeditated malice is murder; without often called, the Ideal type, of the several 
it, manslaughter. Suicide, or self-murder, members of the group is intelligible. No 
is also felonious homicide. [See Fblo-ob- one member may now exist exhibiting the 
■A] The lines of distinction between full pattern ; but this does not make the 
fulonions and excusable or Justifiable homf* subject less important to the naturalist. 
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probably makM ft more Important for the 
rail understanding of the group. The ho< 
inologles of any being, or group of beings, 
can be most surely made out by tracing 
thetr embryologlcal development when that 
is possible ; or by the discovery of organs 
In a rudimentary condition ; or by tracing 
through a long series of beings a close 
griuSatlon from one part to another, until 
the two parts or organs emploj ed for widely 
different functions, and most unlike each 
other, can be Joined by a succession of 
short linka No instance is known of a 
dose g^ation between two organs, unless 
they be homologically one and the same 
organ. The importance of the scienc^e of 
homology rests on Its giving ns the key- 
note of the possible amount of difference 
In plan within any group ; it allows us to 
claM under proper heads the most diver- 
sified organs ; it shows us gradations which 
would otherwise have l^n overlooked, 
snd thus aids us lu our classification ; it 
explains many monstrosities; it leads to 
the detection of obscure and hidden parts, 
or more vestiges of parts, and shows us 
Mie meaning of rudiments.’ 

HOM'OPHONK SIGNS (ftemos, like; 

1 phone, a sound ; Or .) ; In Philology, when 
different signs stand for the same sound 
they are said to be homophone. 

HOMO'PTERA (homoa, like; pteron, a 
wing : Or.), a sub-order of insects with four 
membraneous wings, df which the first 
pair are larger, and do not lap over eacli 
other when the insects are In a state of 
repose. The coccus, the cuckoo-spit Insect, 
the Lamthorn FhT, tlie Cioaoa, and 
plant-lice (Aphidrs), belong to this order. 
The metamorphosis of the homoptera is In- 
complete. This sub-order is a division of 
the order Rhyncota or Hemiptera. 

HON'EY {honig : Oer.), a sweet viscid 
liquor, secreted in the nectaries of flowers, 
collected liy the working bees, and depo- 
sited in the cells of the combs. Firptn 
honey Is that which Is obtained from the 
hive of bees that have never swarmed; 
also, that wWch runs out of the comb of 
itself. Honey appears to be merely ga- 
thered by the bees ; for It consists only of 
vegetable products, such as the sugars of 
grape, gum and manna, along with mucilage 
extractive matter, a little wax, and acid 
Narbonne honey owes its peculiar excel- 
lence to the flowers on which the l>ees feed. 
Treblzond honey Is remarkable for Its In- 
toxicating properties. Many instances of 
potsonons boney have bi'en recorded. Honey 
contains a crystallizaMe sugar, and an uu- 
crystalllcable In the liquid state. 

1 HON'ETOOMB, a waxen aubstanoe, of a 
firm, close, texture, formed by bees Into 
hexagonal cells, in which they deposit their 
honey and eggs. These cells are arranged In 
two layers, placed end to end, the openings 
of the different layers being lu opposite di- 
rections. The oorab is placed vertically, 
the cells being therefore horizontal; and 
It Is strengthened, where poMlble, by addi- 
tional supports, the parts being fastened to 
one another and to the sides of the hive. 
The interval between the different cakes of 
somb is snffiolent readily to allow the pas- 

sage of two bees ; and passages which are 
pierced here and there afford a oommunioa- 
tlon between all parts of the hive. The sides 
of the cells are all much thinner than the 
finest paper ; and yet they are so strength- 
ened by their arrangement that they are 
able to resist all the motions of the bee 
within them. In fact, the construction of 
the cells Is such as to allow the greatest 
possible number in a given space, with the 
least possible expenditure of inutenaL 

HON'EY-DEW, a sort of saccharine sub- 
stance ejected on plants by certain aphidea. 

HON'EY LO'OUBT, a leguminous de- 
ciduous tree belonging to the genns Oledits- 
chia, so named after Oleditach, a Berlin 
botanist. Most of the species are natives 
of Obina or North America and have acacia- 
like leaves and large liranching thorns. 

HON'EY STONE or Mellitb, a mlnerd 
found In lignite dei>OBits. It has a yellow- 
ish or reddish colour and crystallizes in 
octahedrons with a square base. It is a com 
blnation of alumina and mellltic acid, a 
peculiar compound of carbon, oxygon, and 
water. 

HON'EYSTTCKLB or Woodbinr, well- 
known plants wltli fragrant flowers, speclt*- 
of the genus Xonicera in the nat. ord, Capn 
foliaceca. 

HONG, the Chinese name for a Europcaji 
factory. Ttie Hong merchante, of there 

are about a dozen, reside at Canton, and are 
responsible for the conduct of the Bnropeans 
with whom they deal 

HON'OUR (honor : Lat ), In Law, a supe- 
rior seigniory, to which other lordships and 
manors owe suit and service, and which, 
itself, holds of the king only. — H onours 
OF War, honourable terms granted to a 
vanquished enemy, when he Is permitted to 
march out of a town with drums 1>eating, 
colours flying, &c., and all the insignia of 
military pomp. — Laws of Honour, 
among persons of fashion, signify certain 
rules by which their social Intercourse is 
regulated, and which are founded on a re- 
gard to reputation. These laws require a 
punctilious attention to decorum In exter- 
nal deportment, but often lead to the most 

flagrant violations of moral duty Court 

OF Honour, an ancient court of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, having power to re- 
dress injuries of honour, and to hold pleas 
respecting matters of arms and deeds of war. 

HON'OURABLB (honorabiba : Lat), a 
title, given by cx)urteBy, to the younger 
sons of earls, and to all the children of vis- 
counts and barons; to persons enjoying 
certain places of trust and honour ; eulloc- 
tlvely, to the House of Commons, to the East 
India Company, and to each of the Inns of 
Court. Also, an epithet of respect ».r dis- 
tinction given by members of tlie House 
of Commons, when Bi>eaklng of other mem- 
bers, as, • the honourable gentleman.’ 

HOOP'ING-COUGH (houpper, to shont: 
Fr.; if Bt»eUod wAoopi‘n(H5ough, wopgan, to 
shout : Ooth. The French word is derived 
from this), a disease marked by a convul- 
sive strangulating cough, In which the pa- 
tient whoops, with a deep inspiration of tho 
breath. Children are moat oommuiUy sub- 
ject to It, and it aeems to depend on a 

A A 
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specific contagion, which affects them but 
once in th( life. 

HOOTOE, an African bird which some- 
times visits England ; remarkable for the 
crest of feathers on its head. It is the 
Upupa epopB of ornithologists, who place it 
along with the wrens and the nuthatch, in 
the famil) of Certhiadat. 

HOP (hoppan: Aftf. Sax.), the Humulut 
lujmhiB of botanists, a clinihing plant, be- 
longing to the order of Vrticncece. The 
female flowers are used for the purpose 
of imparting an agreeable aromatic bitter 
flavour to malt liquors, and to preserve 
them from fermentation. Hops are said 
to have been Introduced Into England from 
the Netherlands In the 18th century ; and 
their cultivation is especially attended to In 
the counties of Kent, Rurrey, Sussex, Wor- 
t ester, and Hereford. The l^st method of 
drj’Inghops is on a kiln over a charcoal fire ; 
as soon as the stalks are brittle, and the top 
leaves easily fall off, the process Is complete. 
When taken from the kiln they should be 
laid by for three weeks or a month iiefore 
they are bagged. The whole process, from 
the time of platitlng to the preparation for 
the purposes of commerce, requires much 
experience and many precautions Wlieu 
hops are to lie kept two or three years, they 
must be powerfully compressed, and put 
iJito closer canvass bags than when they 
are to lie sent immediately to market ; and 
they must Imj preserved In airy lofts, neither 
too hot nor too cold. The produce ih ex- 
cessively variable, often In a tenfold pro- 
portion In different seasons and sltuatkms, 
being very' liable to be injured Ity Insects, 
by cold and continued rains, and by tlmn- 
derstorras : so that a full crop is not obtained 
ofteuer than about once in five years One 
of the most active constituents of the hop 
is a narcotic essential oil, which gives 
the flower Its peculiar smell : its narco- 
tic qualities were at one time so highly 
esteemed that a pillow of hops was com- 
monly recommended to procure sleep when 
ail other remedies had failed The »>ther 
Important elements of the hop are a yellow 
resin, and a bitter principle imsseased of 
peculiar medicinal qualities, which che- 
mists call lupulin 

HOPLI'TES (hoplitai, from hoplov, arms ; 
Or.), among the Greeks, heavy-armed sol- 
diers, who were of the first and principal 
class. 

HOP'PER, a kind of basket in which 
seed com is carried at the time of sowing. 
Also, the wooden trough in a mill. Into 
which the com to be ground is put. 

HO'RARY OIR'CLES (horarius, hourly : 
JLai.), on globes, are hour lines or circles, 
marking the hours, aud drawn on the equa- 
tor at the distance of from each other. 

They are meridians, Hobart Motion 

OK TH» Barth, the arc it describes In an 
hour, which is nearly Ifi degrees. Hence, 
in reducing motion into time, if 18° Is 
equal to 1 hour, 1° is equal to 4'. And the 
clocks at places 16° east of London are an 
hour faster than those In London ; but the 
clocks at places 16° west of London are one 
hour later than those in London : and in pro- 
»>ortioii for any other number of degrees. 


HORDE, a eolleetire name for those mi- 
gratory tribes which, like the Tartars, exist 
not by pasture or agrlenltore, but by plun 
der and rapine. 

HORI'ZON (horiaon, from koriMO, 1 term! 
nate : Gr.), in popular language, the line 
where the sky meets the sea, or a plain. As- 
tronomers distinguish between the sensible 
and rational horizons : the smethia horizon 
is a plane tangential to the earth’s surface at 
the place of the spectator, extending on all 
sides until it Is bounded by the sky. The 
rational horizon is a plane parallel to the 
former, hut passing through the centre of 
the earth . It is clear that a spectator whose 
eye is not level with, but at any distance 
whatever above, the sensible hoilzon, cati 
see stars, &c., that are actually below ft, in- 
dependently of refraction, which causes 
their apparent positions to be higher than 

those they really occupy. Abtificial 

Horizon, an Instmment In which mercury 
is employ ed to form a reflecting plane, which 
Ih of course parallel with the plane of the 
horizon of that place. It is used In survey- 
ing and measuring heights. — Horizon, 
in Painting. In every picture, the artifinal 
eye, or point of »w)d, is conceived to be at 
the same height from the base line as the 
eye of a person supposed to be standing 
there To this point everything in the pic- 
ture tends, as everytlnng in a real view 
tends to the natural eye. The picture then, 
as far as this circutmtance Is concerned, is 
perfect if the artifleial eye and the arttjinal 
honzon go together ; for these always bear 
the same relation to each other, wherever 
the picture may be placed. 

HORN Horn is susceptible of being cut 
into a great variety of forms ; its properties 
render it an article of considerable value In 
the hands of the turner and other manu- 
facturers, for combs, snuff-boxes, knife- 
handles, lanterns, &t. Immense quantities 
are annually Imported from all parts of the 
world. With reference to structure, horns 
may lie divided into three claases. 1. Ant- 
lers, which have the structure of bone. 
2 '1 be horns of the rhlnoceros^ynd buffalo, 
which < onslst of epldermb formations ; and 
8. Hollow horns like those of oxen. In which 
the horny matter Is disposed In concentric 
layers round a centre of true bone. 

HORN'BILL, a name given to a genus of 
fxmirostral birds, the Buceroe of ornitholo- 
gists, on account of there being a large 
homy protuberance on the upper mandible 
near the base. The species are natives of 
Africa and Asia. 

HORN'BLENDE (called by Hatty Ampfti- 
hnle), in Mineralogy, a name given to mine- 
rals of very different external appearance 
They are composed of silica, alumina, mag- 
nesia, lime, and oxide of iron. Homblonde 
is usually of a greenish or blackish-green 
colour, aud forms the bases of rocks of the 
basaltic series. Auglte is near akin to It. 

HOR'NET (fiymette, from lumi, a horn: 
tSax., on account of its honisj, a strong and 
stinging Insect, a species of the genus 
Vespa, to which the w’asps belong. It con- 
structs a nest, often as large as a man’s hat, 
In hollow trees, thatcti, &c., of the bark ol 
the asb tree, t)r decayed wood gnawed in 
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piecM, and formed, by a viscous fluid which 
it emits. Into a kind of pasteboard. 

HORN'SILTER or Luna cornea^ names 
given by the alchemists to fused chloride 
of silver, frogi its resembling horn in a)v 
pearance: a similar reason induced them 
to use the term hom lead. It is found 
abundantly in Peru, Mexico, and other parts 
of South America, mixed with veins of 
metallic silver. 

HORN'STONE, In Mineralogy, a siliceous 
stone, having a semi-transparency resem- 
bling that of bom : It la a sub species of 
quartz. Its geological locality is remark- 
able, for it occurs in both ancient and re- 
cent formations. The homstone found in 
secondary limestone Is called chert by the 
English miners. 

HORN'WORK, In Fortification, an out- 
work, which advances to^aards the field, 
and is composed of two demi-bastions, like 
h(»rn 8 , joined by a curtain. 

HOROL'OGY {hora, an hour ; and logos, 
a discourse: Gr.), the principles on which 
the art of making clocks and watches Is 
founded 

HOROM'ETRY (hOra, an hour ; and ma- 
tron, a measure : Or.), the art or practice of 
measuring time, by hours and subordinate 
divisions 

HOK'OSCOPE (/i/Jra, an hour ; and skopeo, 
I examine* Or.), in Astrology, a repiesen- 
tatlon of the appearance of the heavens, 
and positions of the celebtlal bodies, drawn 
at a cerraln time— for instance, at the mo- 
ment of a person’s birth: it was supposed 
to indicate his future destiny. 

HORSE {hors : Sax.), the Kquus Caballus, 
a domestic quadruped that excels all others 
in beauty and usefulness. It is «*harac-- 
terlzed by having six erect and parallel 
fore-teeth in the upper jaw, and six some- 
what prominent in the under jaw ; tlio dog- 
teeth are solitary ; the molais are four on 
each side of each jaw until the fifth year, 
when a fifth grinder makes Its appearance, 
and the displacement of the first set and 
the protrusion of the permanent set of teeth 
commence. Like all the quadrupeds of the 
genus Equits, It has an undivided hoof on 
each foot. The most esteemed breeds of 
horses are, the fiarbary or Arabian, remark- 
able for their fleetness; the English race- 
horse and hunter, which combine beauty 
with swiftness; and the English draught- 
horses, which are distinguished for their 
size and strength, &c. In Africa, horses 
still maintain their original independence, 
and ranm at pleasure in herds of several 
hundredl^ having always one or more as an 
advanced guard, to give an alarm at the 
approach of danger. This Is expressed by 
a sudden snorting, at which the main body 
gallops off with the most surprising swift- 
ness. In South America there are wild 
horses, the descendants of those Introduced 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, In Ara- 
bia, almost every man possesses his horse, 
which lives In the same apartment with 
himself and family, and Is considered as 
constituting an important part of it. It 
Is fed with the most regular attention, is 
cleaned with an Incessant assiduity, and is 
never, on any account, lU-treaced. An Arab 


oeeastonally appeaft to carry on a conrer- 
satlonal Intercourse with his horse, and his 
attachment to the animal excites in retuni 
a corresponding affection. In no country 
of the globe, however, has the breed of 
horses been more attended to than in Great 
Britain, nor are British horses excelled in 
swiftness or beauty by the coursers of Bar- 
bary or Arabia ; and In supporting fatigue, 
they are much superior to either. But by the 
absurd practice of running our racehorses at 
two or three years old, working others long 
before their limbs are knit or their strength 
established, and cruelly exacting from them 
services far beyond their powers, their use- 
fulness is soon destroyed, and their lives 
materially shortened. The age of a horse 
under eight years old is generally to be 
known by his teeth. The black marks, or 
cavities denoting the age, are to be found 
In the corner front teeth adjoining the 
tushes. At four years and a half old, the 
mark teeth are just visible al»ove the gum, 
and the cavity Is distinctly to be seen. At 
five, the remaining colt’s teeth are shed, 
and the tushes appear. At six, the tushes 
are up, and appear white, small, and sharp, 
with a small circle of flesh growing near 
them ; the horse’s mouth is then completed, 
the corner teeth being filled up. At eight, 

the black marks disappear. HORfiR, In 

Military affairs, a body of cavalry. In 

^aval affairs, a rope extending from the 
middle of a yard to Its arms, for supporting 
the sailors’ feet while they furl the sails; 
also, a rod or rope, along which the edge or 
comer of the sail traverses by means of 

hanks. Horse, In Printing, the sloping 

l>ench standing on the bank, or table, on 
which the pressmen set the heaps of paper 
before each sheet is placed on that part of 
the press tailed the tymjtan. 

HORRE LAT'ITUDES, a name given by 
sailors to a zone of calms in each hemt 
sphere, one on the north border of the 
north-east trades, and the other on the 
south border of the south-east trades. Tlioy 
m<»\c a little up and down, following the 
declination of the sun. 

HORSE POWER. A horse draws to the 
greatest advantage when the line of draught 
inclines a little upwards. Desaguliers and 
Rn eaton consider the force of one horse 
equal to that of five men, imt writers differ 
on this subject. The measure of a horse's 
power as the standard of that of machi- 
nery given by Watt is, that it can raise 
.1 vvelght of 33,000 pounds to the height 
of one foot in a minute. Its capability 
of draught or carriage of course diminishes 
as Its velocity Increases, and It is sup- 
posed to do most work when its speed Is 24 
miles per hour, which happens to be the 
most useful 8 i>eed for the piston of a steam- 
engine. The nominal is very different from 
the effective power of a steam-engine : the 
latter being equal to the former, diminished 
by the deduction to be made on ac/count of 
friction, the resistance of the air, &c., and 
which varies not only with different en- 
gines, but with the same englneat different 
times, since the overtightening of a single 
screw may seiiously Increase the amount of 
friction. The nominal horse-power is found 
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bj multiplying together the pressure In 
pounds on each square Inch of the piston 
(which is less than the pressure within the 
boiler), the number of square inches on the 
surface of the piston, the number of feet 
traversed by the piston in its ))ackward and 
forward motion, and the number of revolu- 
tions made by the crank or Hy-wheci per 
minute, and then dividing the resulting 
product by 88,000. The real or effective 
hora&power is ascertained by means of an 
indicator, or some similar contrivance. 

HORSB'-RACINO, a diversion more used 
in England than in any other country in 
t^e world. Horse-races were common 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, and the 
place where they ran or exercised their 
coursers was called the Bippodronu, which 
aee. 

HOR'SESHOE, in Fortlflcation, a small 
work of a round or oval figure, enclosed 
with a parapet : sometimes raised in the 
moat or ditch, orin low grounds ; and some- 
times used to cover a gate, or to serve as a 
lodgment for soldiers. 

HOR'SE-TAIL, a cryptogamlc plant, with 
a hollow stem, growing in wet ground, and 
lielonging to the genus JEquieeturn. 

HORTICULTURE (hoHna, a garden ; and 
cultiira, tillage : Lat.), the art of cultivating 
a garden and rearing the finest kinds of 
plants. It differs from agriculture chiefly 
in being performed altogether by manual 
labour, and being confined within a limited 
space 

HORTUS RIC'CUS (a dry garden ; LatX 
rsee Herbarium] 

HOSAN'NA (save now : Bel) ), an excla- 
mation of joy, found only once in the Old 
Testament, viz P« cxviii. 25. It was used 
by those who conducted Christ into Jeru- 
salem: Matt, xxl., Mark xi.. and John xii. 
It has been commonly adopted by the 
church. 

HOSE iOer.), among mariners, a leathern 

S ipe tor conveying water from the maln- 
eck into the casks. Also, a leathern pipe, 
used with flre^ngines, for conveying water 
to extinguish fires. 

HOSE'A, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, and the first of the minor pro- 
phets. Tbe prophecies of Hosea are chiefly 
directed to the ten tribes before their cap- 
tivity ; threatening them with destruction 
in case of disobedience, but comforting 
the pious with the promise of the Messiah : 
and describing the happy state of the 
church in the latter days. 

HOSTITAL GAIf'GRENE, an ulcerating 
gangrene, of a particularly infections na- 
ture, which attacks wounds or ulcers in 
crowded hospitals. 

HOS'PITALLEItS, an order of religious 
knights. Instituted about a.d. 1092, who 
built an hospital at Jerusalem for pilgrims. 
They were first styled knights of St John 
of J&rwalem, then Knights of Bhodes, and 
finally Knights of Malta, these Islands hav- 
ing been successively conferred on them. 
Prom Rhodes they were expelled by the 
Turks In 1622, when Charles V. granted 
Malto to them A branch of them settled 
earl y in England. In London they acquired 
the property now known as the Temple, 


. and the ancient gate of SL John, Olerken* 
well, is a relique of another establishment. 

H08PITIUM (Lat.\ a term used In old 
I writers either for an inn a monastery 
built for the reception of Strangers and 
travellers. In the more early ages of the 
world, before public inns were thought of, 
I persons who travelled lodged in private 
houses, and were obliged, if an opportunity 
presented Itself, to return the favour to 
those that entertained them. This led to 
the most intimate friendship betwixt the 
parties, insomuch that they treated one 
another as relations. Hence the word hoe- 
pitium, which properly signifies lodging or 
entertainment at the house of another, is 
used for friendship, founded uj)on the ba- 
sis of hospitality. The word, in muderu 
times, has been almost wholly restricted to 
the celebrated establishments on the St. 
Bernard and St. Gothard in Switzerland, in- 
tended for the preservation of travellers, 
or recovery of their bodies, when lost in 
the terrible snow-storms which often occur 
in those elevated and dangerous regions. 

I HOSTODAR or WoiwoDH, a title borne 
bj the princes of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
I who receive the Investiture of their prlncl- 
I polities from the grand seignior. He gives 
them a vest and standard ; they are under 
I his protection, and obliged to serve him, 
and he has even sometimes deposed them , 
I but In other respects they are absolute so- 
vereigns within theiV own dominions. 

HOST (hostia, a victim ; Lat), the conne- 
crated wafer, supposed by the Roman Ca- 
tholics to be changed Into the body and 
blood of Christ. Tlie elevation of the host Is 
a ceremony during the mass, Ac., in which 
the wafer is raised aloft and worshipped ; 
it had its rise in the 12th century. The 
wafer is termed a host, because supposed to 
be a daily sacrifice or victim, offered up for 
I a propitiation. 

HOSTAGE {otage : Fr. ; from hostis, an 
enemy : Lat), a person given up to an 
enemy as a security for the performance 
of the articles of a treaty, and released on 
tlielr folfllment. v 

HOTCH'POT, a quaint legal phrase em- 
ployed when it is directed In a settlement 
or will that any member of a class shall 
divide property which he may acquire with 
the rest of that class; this is called bring- 
ing it Into hotchpot. 

HOT'HOUSE, a building for the rearing 
of exotic plants that require heat, as well 
I as for the early ripening of fruit, Hot- 

bed, a bed of earth with hors^dung, or 
other manure, covered with glass ; intended 
to raise early plants, or afford heat to such 
as will not thrive in the open air. 

HOTTENTOTS, natives of the southern 
extremity of Africa, a mild inoffensive race, 
both mentally and physically Inferior to 
the Caffres. They live in filthy huts shaped 
like a beehive, made of mats spread over a 
frame of sticks. These are easily removed 
from place to place. A collection of them is 
called a kraiU. 

HOUND (htmd: Ger.), adog used In the 
chase. Engtlsb hounds excel those of all 
other countries, not only from the cli- 
j mate being congenial to them, but alec 
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from the great attention paid to their breed- 
ing and management. Hounds, In Haral 

Archltertnre, the sides of the mast near Its 
head, whirh, like shoulders, support the 
rigging, &r. • 

HOUR (hora: Lat), in Its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, the twenty-fourth part of a mean 
solor day. The Italians count twenty-four 
hours from sunset to sunset ; astronomers, 
twenty-four hours from midday to midday. 

HOUR'GLASS, an Instrument that mea- 
sures time by the running of sand from one 
part to another through a small aperture. 

HOU'RIS ihUraloj/Un, black-eyed : Arab.), 
virgins In Mahomet’s paradise, who, accord- 
ing to the description of them In the Koran, 
surpass In voluptuous beauty all that the 
imagination of mortals can conceive. They 
are accordingly destined to be one of the 
rewards of the blest 

HOURS, CANON'IOAL. The seven hours 
of prayer to which monks and ecclesiastics 
In the Roman Catholic church are bound. 
Except In monasteries, they are said at al- 
most any period of the day, either in parts 
or all together. The seven canonical hours 
Rve— Matins, and Lauds, which may be re- 
cited the afternoon or evening before, 
Prime, Terce, Seat, None, Vespers, and Com- 
plin. These hours must be said, and not 
read\n the ordinary way. 

HOUSE, In Its primary sense, any build- 
ing or (dlflce designed or appropriated for 
the habitation of mgn Among the an- 

cient Creeks, Romans, and Jews, the houses 
usuallj enclosed a quadrangular court, open 
to the sky, and called the impluvium (in ; 
ind pluvia, rain : Lat ), or cavesdium (camis, 
hollow; and cedes, a house: Lot); it was 
I»rovided with channels to carry off the rain. 

— HouftB, In Astrology, the twelfth part 
of the heavens The division of the heavens 
Into houses was founded upon the pretended 
Influence of the stars, when meeting In 
them, on all sublunary bodies. These in- 
fluences were supposed to be either good or 
bid, and to each of these houses particular 
virtues were assigned, on which astndogers 
piepared fcid foimed a judgment of their 
horoscopes. The horizon and meridian are 
two circles of the celestial houses, which 
divide the heavens Into four equal parts, 
each containing three houses ; six of which 
are above the horizon, and six below It. Six 
of these are called eastern, and six western 
houses — HOUSB, among genealogists, a 
noble family, or an Illustrious race, de- 
scended from the same stock ; as, the house 
of Austila, the house of Hanover. 

HOU'SKBREAKINC In Law, the break- 
ing open and entering of a house by day- 
light, with the Intent to steal. Is a felony : 
If no theft is actually committed, It Is a 
misd&meanor. The same crime committed 
at night Is denominated a burglary, 

HOU'SBHOLD, the whole of a family 
considered collectively. Including the mis- 
tress, children, and servants. But the 
household of a sovereign prince includes 
only the oflloers and domestics belonging 
to hl 0 palace. — Household of the Kino. 
The chief nfflcers of the royal household 
are l. The lord-chamherlain, under whom 
VO the vloe-chamberlaln, groom of the 


stole, lords of the bedchamber, gentlemen 
of the privy chamber, gentlemen ushers, 
master of the ceremonies, gentlemen at 
arms, &c. 2, The lord-steward. In whose 
office are the treasurer and controller of 
the household, yeomen of the guard, Ac. 
3. The master of the horse, under whom are 
the equerries. 4 The lord high almoner. 
6. The dean of the chapel royal. When 
there Is a queen, as at present, there Is a 
suitable roodlflcation in the subordinate 
offices : for example, a mistress of the robes 
takes the place of the groom of the stole, 

HOU'SELEBK, iXieSe/mpervivum Teetorum 
of botanists, a plant with a perennial root, 
that grows on the roofs of houses or the tops 
of walls, and belongs to the Crassulaceas, 

HOW'ITZEll (hanbitze, from hdufen, to 
fill up: Qer.), a kind of mortar, mounted 
upon a carriage like a gun. Howitzers 
are used to throw grenades, case-shot, and 
sometimes flre-balls : their principal use, 
however, is In the discharge of grenades. 

HOW'LING MO'NKIES. These Inhabit 
the forests of South America, and are so 
called from the horrllile cries they utter, 
with which It Is supposed they intimidate 
their enemies. The sound, ‘ a hollow caver- 
nous roar,’ Is produced with little muscular 
exertion, by a drum-shaped expansion of 
the larynx. These monkles are uiitameable. 
They have long prehensile tails, which aid 
them In climbing. They form the genus 
Mycetes of naturalists. 

HOY (heu : Oer ), a small vessel for carry- 
ing passengers from one place to another. 

HUB AND CRT, In Law, the common 
law process of pursuing a felon. Tlie ori- 
ginal slRiiIficatlon of the phrase evidently 
was, that the offender should be pursued 
with a loud outcry. In order that all might 
hear and be Induced to join In the pursuit. 

HU'QUENOT (eidgnoten, confederates : 
low Germ,), a French word used after the 
year 1560 as an appellation for a Protest- 
ant. Its origin, and consequently Its literal 
meaning, has received various explanations. 
The history of the Huguenots forms an im- 
portant feature In the an rials of persecution ; 
but a detail of the sanguinary scenes would 
be altogether Incompatible with the plan of 
this volume ; we shall, therefore, merely 
remark that the religious prejudices of the 
people were kept alive by contending poll- 
I tlcHl factions, till France was nearly deso- 
lated by what were termed ‘ religious wars ;’ 
and at length a dreadful massacre of the 
I Huguenots took place on St. Bartholomew's 
' day, 1572. Henry IV., 1698, protected them 
by the edict of Nantes ; but Louis XIV , 

' 1685, revoked this edict. In consequence of 
, which 500,000 Huguenots fled to Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland, and England, where 
their Industry and wealth found a welcome 
reception. 

HUIS'SIBRS (FV. ; from the old word huis, 
a door; whence our usher), civil officers In 
France, whose attendance Is necessary at 
every judicial tribunal, from that of a Jus- 
tice of the peace to the court of cassation. 
They answer In some respects to the clerks 
and criers of our courts. 

HULK (hulke, a ship: Ger.), In Naval 
Architecture, the body of a vessel, or 
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tliat part whlob la, In truth, the veggel 
itself; the masts, sails, and cordage, com- 
posing only the apparatus for Its naviga- 
tion. Convicts were confined in the huiks 
near Woolwich before being sent out of 
the country. 

HUMAN'ITIES (kumanUaa, liberal educa- 
tion : Lot.), a term used in the Scotch schools 
and colleges, to signify polite literature, or 
grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, including 
the study of the ancient classics. 

HUM'BLB-BEE. [Bee Bkb.] 

flUM'BOLDITE, a variety of Datholite, 
named in honour of Humboldt. It la a bo- 
rosillcate of lime, and occurs in small and 
nearly colourless crystals, Irregularly aggre- 
gated. 

JQU'MBflUS (the shoulder : Lot), in Ana- 
tomy, the upper part of the arm, between 
the scapula and elbow. The oa humert or 
brachti, as it is called, is articulated at one 
end to the scapula, and at the other to the 
ulna and radius. As to the motion of the 
j oa humerxt it is more free and extensive 
I than that of any bone In the human body, 
lieliig furnished with several flexor and ex- 
tensor muscles. 

HUTMIO ACID (Jiumiui, the earth : Z/Ot.), 
or Uluio Acid, an Indefinite substance, 
produced by the action of powerful chemi- 
cal agents on sugar, lignin, &c., or by the 
putrefaction of vegetable fibre. 

HU'MITE, a mineral which Is colourless, 
or of a yellow or brown colour, and a shin- 
ing lustre, and is crj'stalllKed in octahedrons. 
It scratches glass readily : heated under the 
blowpipe, it becomes opaque, but does not 
melt: it gives, with borax, a transparent 
glass. It has been found at Somma, in 
Italy. 

HUM 'MING- BIRDS, a family of small 
birds, remarkable for the brilliant colours 
of their plumage. The numerous genera 
and species are divisible Into two groups. 1. 
iV«et/iomiricB, which live entirely In forests, 
and feed chiefly on insects, being seldom 
seen at flowers. 2. Trochilxnoa, which prefer 
open sunny places, entering the forest only 
when a tree is In blossom, or descending 
iiiU) a glade where there are flowers. ‘The 
motions of bumiMing-blrds,’says H.W. Bates, 

‘ are unlike those of all other birds. They 
dart to and fro so swiftly that the eye can 
scarcely follow them, and when they stop 
lH*fore a flower it is only for a few moments. 
They poise themselves in an unsteady man- 
ner, their wings moving with inconceivable 
rapidity, probe the flower, and then shoot 
off to another part of the tree. Tliey do not 
proceed in that methodical manner which 
bees follow, taking the flowers seristiin, 
but skip about from one part to another in 
the most capricious way. Sometimes two 
I males close with each other and fight, 

) mounting upwards in the struggle as in- 
sects are often seen to do when similarly 
engaged, and then separating hastily and 
darting back to their work. Now and then 
I they stop to rest, perching on leafless twigs, 

I when they may be sometimes seen probing, 

I from the place where they sit, the flowers 
within their reach. The brilliant colours 
; with hicli they are adorned cannot be seen i 
I Whilst they are fluttering about.’ I 


HUM'MOOK, a name given by mariners 
to a hillock or small eminence of land, re- 
sembling a cone, and appearing on the sea- 
coast of a country ; also, to k sheet of ice 
which presents a surface generally level, 
but here and there diversified by projec- 
tions arising from the ice having been 
thrown up by some pressure or force to 
wlilch It has been subjected. 

HU'MORAL (next). In Medicine, an ept* 
thet for whatever relates to the humours or 
fluids of the system Homoral Patho- 

logy is that which attributes all morbid 
plienometia to the disordered condition of 
the fluids or humours. It is opix)8ed to 
the nervous pathology ^ which refers every- 
thing to tiie nervous energy resident in 
the solids, and considers diseases as arising 
from Irregularities in the action of the 
nerves 

HU'MOUR (humor, moisture: Lat,), in 
Medicine, a word much used to express the 
moisture or fluids of animal bodies, or a 

fluid in its morbid or vitiated state. 

Aqueous humour of the eye, a transparent 
fluid, occupying the space between the crys- 
talline lens and the cornea, both before and 
behind the pupil. — Cryatallxne humour or 
lens, a small transparent solid body, occupj - 
log a middle iMieition In the eye; it is tlie 
principal instrument in refracting the ni>s 
of light, so as to form an image on the re- 
tina. Vxtreous humour, a fluid contained 

in the minute ceils of a transparent mem- i 
brane, occui>j Ing the greater part of the ' 
cAVlty of the eye, and all the space between 
the crystalline lens and the retina Hu- 

mour, that quality of the mind which cre- 
ates ludicrous images or representations. 
Humoitr does not possess the lirilltancy and 
poignancy of wit. Although it is usualij 
employed to raise mirth and render con ver- | 
sation pleasant, it is also often made a 
vehicle for satire 

HON'DRED (hundert: Oer.), a part or di- 
vision of a county, which was anciently so 
called from Its containing a hundred faint- 
lies, or from Its furnishing a hufidred able 
men for the wars of the sovereign After 
Alfred divided this kingdom into counties, 
and gave the government of each to a 
sheriff, they were subdivided into hundreds, 
of which the constable was the chief oflilcer. 
By various statutes, hundreds are liable to 
actions for injuries sustained by the riots, 
robberies, malicious mischiefs, <fco., com- 
mitted within them. 

HUNT'ING (Auntian, to hunt ; frqim hund, 
a dog : Sax.), the act or diversion of pursu- 
ing wild animals. In arudestate of society, 
it Is one of the most Important employ- 
ments of mankind : in a more advanced 
state, it becomes an agreeable amusement, 
and is practised in a great variety of ways, 
according to the country and the descrip- 
tion of the game. Ih England, the fox, the 
stag, and the hare, are the principal objects 
of the chase ; on the continent of Europe, 
tlie wild boar and the wolf are added to the 
list. Dionysius, who lived 50 B.O., says that 
tlie Inhabitants of the northern |>artof this 
island tilled no ground, but lived in great 
part upon the food they procured by hunt- 
ing. Strabo, who was nearly contemporary 
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with him, also says, that the dogs bred In 
Britain were highly esteemed upon the con- 
tinent, on account of their excellent quali- 
ties fur hunting. As early as the 0th 
century, It formed an essential part of the 
education of a young nobleman. Alfred 
the Great was an expert and sucressful 
hunter before he was twelve years of age. 
A.mong the tributes Imposed by Athelstsn 
after a victory over Constantine, king of 
Wales, were, * hawks and sharp-scented 
dogs, lit for hunting of wild beasts.* Ed- 
ward the Confessor took the greatest de- 
light in following a pack of swift hounds 
in pursuit of game, and cheering them with 
his voice. To the passion for hunting which 
animated the feudal kings and nobles of 
Europe, the vast tracts of land which were 
afforested bear fearful testimony ; and the 
writers of the time give a strong picture 
of the sufferings of the oppressed com- 
monalty under the tyrannical privileges of 
sport which were claimed by their masters. 
In the reign of Edward IL, hunting was 
reduced to a perfect science, and rules were 
established for its practice; these were 
afterwards extended by the master of the 
game belonging to Henry IV., and drawn 
up for the use of his son Henry, prince of 
Wales, in two tracts, which are extant. 
Edward HI., according to Froissart, while 
at war with France, and resident there,had 
u ith him sixty couplqs of stag-hounds, and 
as many hare hounds, and every day bunted 
or hawked. Gaston, earl of Poix, a foreign 
nobleman, contemimrary with Edward, also 
kept 600 dogs In his castle for hunting. The 
bi‘)hop8 and abl>ots of the middle ages 
hunted with great state, and some of them 
were skilful sportsmen. One of these eo- 
closlastlcs, an archbishop of York, in 1321, 
carried with him a train of 200 persons, who 
were maintained at the expense of the ab- 
beys on his road, and who hunted with a 
pack of hounds from parish to parish. 

HU'ON PINE, a lofty coniferous tree, 
growing in Tasmania, and known to bo- 
tanists as Mtcrocachrys tetragona. 

HUR'RlTlANE {huracan : Span., from the 
Indian ouragan), a most violent storm, ge- 
nerally accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. Hurricanes are most common 
In the West Indies, the Isle of Prance, and 
the kingdoms of Siam and China. The ve- 
locity of the wind is terrible ; com, vines, 
sugar-canes, trees, bouses, ever> thing is 
swept away. The hurricane of the tem- 
perate zone moves with a velocity of about 
sixty fell in a second ; those of the torrid 
tone, from iftO to 300 feet in the same time. 
Tbej appear to have an electric origin, and 
begin in various ways; sometimes a little 
black cloud r<ills down the mountains, sud- 
denly unfolds itself, and covers the whole 
horizon ; at others, the storm comes on In 
the shape of a fiery cloud, which appears 
in a calm and serene sky. A hurricane is 
generally preceded by an awful stillness of 
the elements, and a closeness and a misti- 
ness in the atmosphere, which makes the 
sun iook red, and the stars larger than 
usual. 

HUS'BANDRY, the practical part of the 
science of agriculture, or the business of 


cultivating the earth and rearing animals. 
Husbandry is the proper tenn for that 
which is commonly called farming. It in- 
cludes tillage, breeding, grazing, the man- 
agement of the dairy, and every other 
occupation by which riches may be drawn 
from the superficial products of the earth. 
[See AaRicuPTOHK.] 

HUSSARS' (husz, twenty ; and ar, pay . 
Hung.), the name by which certain cavaJ^ 
regiments are distinguished. It was ori- 
ginally given U) the cavalry of Hungary, 
lulsed In 1458, when Matthias I. orders 
the prelates and nobles to assemble with 
their cavalry in his camp. Every twenty 
houses were obliged to furnish a man ; 
and hence the name. In the British army, 
there are thirteen regiments of hussars. 
Their equipments are light and elegant : 
their arms are a sabre, a carbine, and a pair 
of pistols 

HUB'SITES, the disciples of John Hubs. 
a Bohemian, and curate of the chapel of 
Bethlehem at Prague, wlio, about the year 
1414, embraced and defended the oiiinlons 
of Wlckllffe of England ; for which he was 
cited before the council of Constance, and, 
refusing t«) renounce his supposed errors, 
condemned to be burnt alive, which sen- 
tence was accordingly executed upon him 
at Constance TJiis gave rise to a rebellion 
of the Hussites, who avenged his death by I 
one of the fiercest and most terrible civil i 
wars ever know n. The pope and cardinnls, 
with a pretended unwillingness to slied 
human blood, handed him over to ‘ the 
secular arm,' and taiuestly pressed for his 
execution, thougli he had come to the coun- 
cil furnished with a safe-conduct from the 
emperor Bigismund, which that monarch 
had the baseness to violate It was most 
explb it, stating * that he was to go, slop, 
remain, and return in safety.’ 

I HUS'TINGS (ftua, a house; and tmp, judg- 
ment ' Sax.), the princiiwl court of the city 
of London, held before the lord mayor and 
aldermen. No actions which are merely 

personal c*n be brought in this court. 

I Also, In c*)mmon language, the booth or 
elevated place, where candidates at a parlia- 
mentary election are proposed and address 
their constituents 

HUTCHINSO'NIANS, the defenders of 
the philosophy of John Hutchinson, who 
was horn In the >ear 1674. Hutchinson dis- 
approved of Newton’s doctrine of gravity. 
He considered the Old Testament to em- 
brace a complete sj stein of natural philoso- 
phy as well as religion. 

HY'AOIKTH (huakinthos ■ Or.), the com- 
mon name of some bulbous routed plants 
belonging to the genus Hyaemthus, nat. 
ord. LiliacMB. In Holland, the fondness 
for the H. onentalis at one time amounted 

to a complete mania. Hyacinth, In 

Mineralogy, one of the names given to the 
>eIlow or brown crystals of zircon, which 
are found in the beds of streams and rivers, 
particularly in Ceylon. Its most usual 
foi m, as a crystal. Is a four-sided prism, ter- 
minated l>y four rhombic plaues. 

HY'ADES ittein, to rain ; Or.), a cluster of 
stars, in the forehead of the bull, five of 
which, arranged in the figure of a Y, are 
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«een by the naked eye. In Greek mythology 
the Hyades were the five daughters of Atlas, 
king of Mauritania, who died of grief when 
their brother Hyas was killed by a wild 
boar, when they were changed into stars. 
The ancients connected the rising and set- 
ting of these stars with rain, whence the 
name. 

HYJD'NA or Htxita (huaina! Or.\ a 
genus of digritigrade and carnivorous quad- 
rupeds, characterized by having no tuber- 
culous teeth or small teeth behind the car- 
nivorous. The neck of this animal is very 
thick, and covered with a kind of bristles 
instead of hairs, which naturally stand 
erect, and give It a very formidable appear- 
ance ; the body Is bulky and rounded, and 
the sbai>e not unlike that of a hog ; the legs 
are moderately long and very strong ; and 
the general colour Isa very dusky olive. It 
inhabits Turkey, Syria, Persia, and Barbary, 
living in caverns and rocky places, and 
prowling about at night to feed on the re- 
mains of dead animals. Naturalists have 
described three species of the hya9na, the 
most common being the striped hyajna, or 
hyesna vulgaris. It Is not very swift, but 
continually lies in wait for other animals, 
and scarce anything that comes in its way 
escapes It. 

HY'BRID (hybrida : Lat.), the produce of 
a female plant or animal which has been fe- 
cundated by a male of a different species 
or genua 

HYDARTHRUS (hudor, water; and ar- 
thron, a joint ; Or.), a peculiar and dreadful 
disease of the Joints, commonly termed the 
white swelling. The knee, ankle, wrist, and 
dhow are the joints most subject to it; 
but the skin is not at all altered in colour. 
It Is distinguished from a rheumatic swell- 
ing, by a fixed and wearing pain preceding 
the tumefaction, often for a considerable 
period; also, by the general state of the 
health. 

HY'DaTID {hudatis, a watery vesicle : 
Gr.\ a vesicle or bladder, distended with an 
aqueous fluid, which is found In the bodies 
of animals. They vary In size from the di- 
mensions of a pea to that of a child’s head. 
They have been considered to be formed by 
young entozoa, but Professor Owen says that 
the hydatid ought rather to be considered 
as an abnormal organic cell than as a 
species of animal, even of the simplest 
kind. 

HY'DRA (ffudra : Or.), a fabulous mon- 
ster with many heads, said to have Infested 
the lake of Lema, in the Peloponnesua Ac- 
cording to the fable, when one of the heads 
was cut off. It was Immediately succeeded 
by another, nnless the wound was cauterized. 
But Hercules killed this monster by apply- 
ing flrehrauds to the wounds as he cut off 

the heads. Hydea, In Natural History, 

a genus of freshwater polypes, of which 
there are several species, some of which are 
found In this country ; of these, the prin- 
cipal Is Hydra viridis, having about ten ten- 
taeJos shorter than the body. It Inhabits 
stagnant waters, and is found on the surface 
of planta In the quiescent state. It appears, 
at first sight, like a little transparent green 
)r'ly ; but When expanded, It Is s linear 


body, fixed at one end, and surrounded at 
the other by tentacles or arms placed In a 
circle round the mouth. It generally pro- 
duces Its young from the sides : these, at 
first, seem small paplllie, increasing In 
length till they assume the form of the 
parent, and then drop off. The whole tribe 
has a most wonderful faculty of reproduc- 
ing parts which have been destroyed ; and 
If cut or divided in any direction, each 
separate part becomes a perfect polype, as 
slips of certain plants become the same 
plants In perfect form. Hydba, In An- 

cient Astronomy, a southern constellation, 
representing a water-serpent. 

HY'DRAGOGUB {hvdragOgia : from Aw- 
dOr, water ; and ago, I carry off : Or.), a 
medicine that possesses the property of pro- 
moting the discharge of watery humours. 

HYDRAN'GEA (hudbr, water ; and angos, 
a vessel ; Or.), In Botany, a genus of plants, 
nat. ord. Saarifra^acecs. The com nionest spe- 
cies, n. hortensis, has fine corymbs of light 
rose-coloured flowers, which retain their 
freshness for a long time, and succeed each 
other until late In the autumn. 

HYDRAR'GYRUM {hudrarguros : from 
hudOr, water ; and arguros, silver : Or.), a 
name given to quicksilver, or mercury, on 
account of its liquid state and great mobi- 
lity. [See Mbbouby.3 

HY'DRA TR {hndOr, water ; Or.), In Olie- 
mlstry, a solid which contains water in a 
fixed state, as slaked <iirne, &c. 

HYDRAU'LIO LIMB, a lirne formed from 
the poorer sorts of limestone, containing 
from 8 to 25 per cent, foreign matter, as 
silica, alumina, magnesia, &c. All water 
limestones are of a bluish-grey or brown 
colour, communicated to them by oxide of 
iron. They are generally termed stone lime, 
but improperly so, since tbeir hardness or 
softness has nothing to do with their pro- 
perties. After being calcined, they do not 
slake when moistened; but, if pulverized, 
they absorb water without swelling up, or 
heating, like fat lime, and afford a paste 
which, in the air, never acquires much soli- 
dity, but becomes hard undercMrater In a 
few days. The sllex and alumina are essen- 
tial, but the oxides of iron and manganese 
are rather prejudicial ingredients. 

HYDRAU'LIO PRESS, a machine wbick 
affords an enormous power of compression. 
It consists, essentially, of two strong cy- 
linders of metal, communicating by a pipe, 
and having, each of them, a solid piston 
working water-tight in it. When water Is 
forced into the larger by the smaller, which 
Is, in effect, a jorce-pump, the larger piston 
Is driven up with a pressure as much greater 
than the power applied to the smaller, as a 
cross section of the former Is greater than 
a cross section of the latter. Let the dia- 
meter of the larger piston be 6 inches, 
and that of the smaller one-fourth of an 
Inch : a cross section of the larger will be 
898 times as great as a cross section of the 
smaller ; and a force of 1 cwt. exerted on 
the smaller will produce a pressure of 896 
cwt., or nearly 4& tons, on the larger. Some 
presses are constructed capable of exerting 
a pressure of hundreds of tons. To save 
time, a larger f oroe-pump is used at firsts 
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nnd then, when extreme presaure U re- compound of hydrochloric acid, or morUtle 


qulred, the Bmaller one. 

HTDRAU'LIO RAM {hwUr, water; and 
aulost a pipe L Gr.), a machine for raifilng 
water, depending on the difference between 
the momenta of water at rest and in mo- 
tion. Water, running down an inclined 
pipe, acquires a momentum, wliich enables 
it to close, by a loaded valve, the aperture 
through wliicli it escaped, and oi>en another 
valve BO as to ascend a vertical pipe. The 
very stoppage of the water from running 
off immediately destroys its momentum, 
and the valves fall back— one of them clos- 
ing, so as to prevent the water which had 
been thrown up into the vertical pipe from 
tlovs mg back ; and the other opening, so as 
to allow the water to flow away again, and 
thus produce a new momentum which re- 
peats the process. Every new impulse 
throws water up tlie vertical pipe, and a 
very low hetid of water Is capable of elevat- 
ing the fluid to a considerable height. A 
small stream, with this contrivance, will 
supply fountains, cisterns at the top of a 
house, &c. 

HYDRAU'LIOS, that branch of hydrosta- 
tics which teaches to estimate the velocity 
of moving inelastic fluids. It is this im- i 
portant science that furnishes the princl- 1 
plesupcm which the engines are constructed I 
by which water is raised. It treats of pumps, 
fountains, and a variety of useful machines, 
hy which the force ot fluids is applied to 
practical purposes. The Romans dis- 

played their aaiuaintance with the art of 
conveying water, in their famous aque- 
ducts, It Is, however, only within the last 
thiee centuries that this subject has at- 
ti acted any particular notice. 

HYDRIOD'IC A'CID, a gaseous com- 
)ouiid, consisting of hydrogen and iodine. 
It is rapidly absorbed by water ; and is in- 
stantly decomposed by chlorine, iodine 
being set free. 

HYDROBRO'MIO A'CID, a gaseous com- 
pound. consisting of hydrogen and bromine. 

HYDROOAR'BON, a compound of hy- 
drogen anff carbon. These elements unite 
In a variety of deflnite proportions, form- 
ing several interesting gaseous, liquid, and 
solid compounds, usually called hydrocarbtir 
rets or hydrocaibona. Among these are light 
carburetted hy drogen or fire damp olefiant gas, 
spirit of turitentme, paraffine, naphtha, and 
petrolme. 

HYDROOAR'DIA {hudOr, water and kar- 
dta, the heart : Or.), in Medicine, dropsy of 
the hearff 

HYDROOKPH'ALUS (hudrokephalon : 
from hudcr, water ; and kephall, the head: 
Or.), In Surgery, dropsy of the brain, or 
water in the head. The acute form of this 
disease is almost conflned to childhood. 
The ventricles of tlie brain are the princi- 
pal seat of the waterj accumulation, which 
is Indicated by febrile syraptoms, pain In 
the head, and, In very young children, 
enlargement of it. The eyes, which are not 
closed entirely in sleep, are Irregularly di- 
rected, and have their pupils dilated. There 
is delirium, and often coma, convulsions, 
and paralysis. 

nrBROCHLO'RATR, in Ohemlstry, a 


acid gas, with a base. 

H YDROOHLO'RIO A'OID, a gaeeoni com 
pound of hydrogen and chlorine, evolved 
, when sulphuric acid is added to common 
salt. It has a very strong affinity for water, 
the absorption of the vapour of which 
from the atmosphere produces the fumes 
perceived when It escapes into It. A so- 
lution of the gas in water forms the mu- 
riatic add of the shops. Common salt it a 
muriate of soda. Hydrochloric acid Is styled 
chlorhydric acid by the French chemists. 

HYDROCYAN'IO A'OID (hndOr, water; 
and kuanos, blue : Or.), Prussic acid, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and cyanogen. It is a 
most deadly poison. Even the prussic acid 
of the shops, which is a weak solution of 
the acid in water, is extremely dangerous, 
.unless used with great caution. Its fatal 
effects are so rapid, that it is impossible to 
j prevent them by any antidote. The smallest 
' quantity of the pure acid applied to the eye 
of a cat, &c., causes instantaneous death. 
If there Is tlie least hope of saving one who 
I has swallowed It, a solution of chlorine, 
which decomposes it, should ha adminis- 
tered ; also ammonia, which both combines 
with it and acts as a stimulant. It is a nar- 
cotic ; and, given m Ith great caution, it may 
be used as a powerful sedative and anti- 
Irritanf, especially in whooping-cough. It 
is contained in the leaves of tlie cherrj- 
laurel, In bitter almonds, in the kernels of 
plums and peaches, and the seeds of the 
apple, which derive their peculiar odour 
from It. It was originally obtained from 
Prussian blue (which see) ; hence its popular 
name. 

HYDRODYNAM'ICB {hnddr, water ; and 
dunamis, power : Or.), the science whlth 
treats of the forces of liquids in motion. It 
comprehends hydraulics. [See Hydbosta- 
TI08> 

HYDROPLUOK'IO A'CID, in Chemistry, 
a gaseous substance obtained from flnor 
spar, which is a fluoride of calcium. It is 
of a corrosive nature, and will dissolve 
glass, for which reason it is used for etching 
on glass. This acid, which consists of 
fluorine and hydrogen, readily combines 
with water; and when it is dropped into 
that fluid, a hissing noise Is produced, with 
the evolution of considerable heat. Its 
odour is very penetrating, and its vapour 
dangerous to inspire. When applied to the 
skin, it instantly disorganizes it, and pro- 
duces the most painful wounds. It Is somo- 
tlmes, but very rarely, called /Iworic add. 

HY'DROGEN (hudSr, water ; and gennao, 

I produce : Or.), in Chemistry, one of the 
gaseous elements and a constituent of 
water. Whatever process decomposes wa- 
ter win produce hydrogen gas, provided 
the oxygen of the water be absorbed by 
any other substance, as is seen in the fol- 
lowing experiments. If water is dropped 
gradually through a gun-barrel, or iron 
pipe, made red-hot in the middle, the water 
will be decomposed ; the oxygen will form 
an oxide or rust with the Iron, and the hy- 
drogen will come out pure from the oppo- 
site end. If a red-hot iron is plunged lute 
water, the hydrogen rises with the vapour. 
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u»3 is Icnown by a peenllar amelL This gas 
is fourteen times lighter than common air. 
Its specific gravity being about O-OMS; 
hence it has been applied to the filling of 
ballooma. It is also highly inflammable 
under certain circumstances ; hence it was 
formerly known by the name of ivJkmmabU 
air. It is incapable of supporting respira- 
tion or combustion, burning only in conse- 
quence of its strong attraction for oxygen. 
It may be obtained by putting a few pieces 
of sine, or a few small iron nalla, into a 
mixture of equal parts sulphuric acid and 
water. The oxygen of the water combines 
with the zinc, and this compound is at- 
tacked by the acid whilst the hydrogen Is 
set free. Mixed with three or four times 
its volume of air, it Is liighly explosive, and 
hence must not be set on fire as it issues 
from the bottle in which it is evolved, until 
all the common air has been expelled by it. 
When quite pure it Is tasteless, colour- 
less, and without smell. It combines with 
sulphur, phosphorus, Ac. The gas em- 
ployed to Illuminate our streets Is a combi- 
nation of hydrogen and carbon 

HYDROG'RAPHT (hudOr, water; and 
ffraphf, a description : Or ), the art of mea- 
suring and describing rivers, bays, lakes, 
gulfs, channels, and other collections of 
water. 

BTY'DROLITE (hudOr, water; and lithos, 
a atone: Or.), In Mineralogy, a silicate of 
alumina. Iron, aod potash, containing nearly 
80 per cent of water. 

HYDHOL'OGY (hadOr, water ; and logos, 
a discourse; Gr.), that department of phi- 
losophy which treats of and explains the 
nafurc and properties of waters In general. 

HY'DROMKL {hudUr, water; and melt, 
honey i Or.), a liquor consisting of honey 
dilute with water. Before fermentation. 
It is called simple hy dr ; after fermen - 1 
tat ion, vintms hydromel, or mead. \ 

HYDROM'ETER (hudOr, water ; and me- \ 
iron, a measure: Or.), an Instrument fori 
measuring the specific gravities of liquids, 
and thence the strengtli of sjdrltuous 
liquors, these being Inversely as their spe- 
cific gravities. The hydrometer Is some- 
times of brass, at others, when for fluids 
which would act upon the metals, of glass. 
It has a bulb about an Inch and a quarter 
In diameter; from this project upwards 
I longer stem, which is graduated, and 
downwards a shorter, which is terminated 
below by a small heavy bulb. Intended by 
Its weight to keej> the Instrument vertical 
when Immersed In fluid. The lighter the 
fluid the deei>er the immersion, the amount 
of which is shown by the graduated stem. 
Syke's hydrometer, used by the excise re- 
gulations for taking the specific gravity of 
spirituous liquors, has several small weights 
which may be placed on the lower bulb. The 
same graduated stem is, therefore, equiva- 
lent to several, since Its indications have 
different values, according to the weight 
placed on the lower part of the Instrument. 
In making experiments with the hydro- 
meter, temperature must be carefully taken 
Into account, since the higher the tempera- 
ture of a liquid the less dense it is. The use 
of the hydrometer depends on the following 


propositions >-^1. It will sink in different 
fluids In an Inverse proportion to the 
density of the flnids; 3. The weight re- 
quired to sink It equally fag In different 
fluids will be directly as the densities ot 
the fluids. 

HYDROPATHY (hudsr, water ; and 
pathos, disease : Or,), a term applied to a 
treatment of disease generally called the 
eold-water cure. It was suggested In 1828, 
by Vincent Prlessnltz, of Graefenberg in 
Silesia, and consists In the Internal aad ex- 
ternal administration of cold water, accom- 
panied by air and exercise, early hours, and 
strict attention to diet. Such a mode of 
treatment, rationally pursued, must be 
obviously useful to persons residing In 
populous towns, eating and drinking too 
much, and keeping bad hours. 

HY'DROPHANB (hudOr, water; and 
phaino, I make to appear : Or.), in Minera- 
logy, a variety of the opal, which is rendered 
transparent by immersion In water. 

HYDROPHO'BIA (hudOr, water; and 
phoheomai, I fear : Or.), as} mptom of canine 
madness, or the disease itself. This name 
was given to the disease because persons 
bitten by a rabid dog or cat dread the sight 
of water. According to the generally re- 
ceived opinion of medical practitioners, 
there Is no known cure for this terrible 
disease ; and the only preventive to be re- 
lied upon is the complete excision of the 
bitten part, which shiiuld be performed 
as soon as possible ; and caustics, of which 
nitric acid Is considered to be the be-*!, I 
should he ajiplled to the wound, Dnfortu 
nately, the first symptotns of madness tii a 
dog are not very well defined ; the animal is 
getierall> observed to be dull and unsociable, 
refuses food, hangs his head, apireara 
drowsy, files at strangers, and hardly recog- 
nizes his master. At some Indefinite period 
after the bite, and long after the wound 
has healed, there is itching and pain In the 
part ; heaviness, great restlessness and un- 
easiness, with mental alarm, followed by 
pains about the neck, sense of c^okiiigand 
great horror at any attempt to drink, though 
solid food may be swallowed. These symp- 
toms are followed bj fever, difficult respira- 
tion, convulsions, sometimes delirium, and 
finally death. 

HYDROPHTHAL'MIA (hudOr, water ; 
and ophthalmos, the eye : Or.), in Medicine, 
dropsy of the eye. 

HY'DROPS (kitdrups ; (?r.), in Medicine, 
the droi)sy, a preternatural coUeptlon of 
serous or watery fluid In the cellular sub- 
stance, or different cavities of the body. It 
rec-elves various appellations, according to 
the particular situations In which the fluid 
Is lodged ; as hydrocephalus, hydrothorax, 
&c. 

H Y'DROSCOPE (hvdOr, water ; and skopeo, 

I exHinliiu : Gr ), an instrument formerly 
used for measuring time. It was a kind of 
water-clock, consisting of a cylindrical tube 
conical at the bottom; the cylinder was 
graduated, or marked with divisions; and 
as the surface of the water, which trickled 
out at the point of the cone, successively 
sank to these several filvlftioas, It pointed 
out the hour. 
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HTDROSTATIO BAL'ANOB* a kind of with it be 8S feet : the preMore on the upper 
balance contrlred for finding the epeciflo and under Interior surfaces of the vessel 
gravities of bodies, solid as well as fluid. will each be equal to the weight of a 

HTDXlOSTiA^IO BBL'LOWS, a machine column of water having a base of 4 square 
for showing chat fluids transmit pressure feet and a height of 83 feet ; that is, 678, Che 
equally in every direction. It consists of num})er of square inches multiplied into 
two flat boards united water-tight with 15 lbs., or 8640 lbs., equal to 482 tons ; and 
leather, &C., and having the appearance of jet the water may not weigh more than a 
a bellows; a tube three or four feet long few ounces. This enables us to understand 
with a funnel at its u]q)er end. communi* the danger of thin crevices behind the walla 
cates with the space between the boards, or under the banks of canals, &c. A strung i 
When water Is poured In through the cube, cask may easily be burst if, when it has | 
the upper board will rise, and will sustain been filled with water, a long vertical tube, 
a weight equal to that of a column of water no matter how slender. Is screwed into it, ' 
having a base equal to that of the bellows, and also filled with that liquid. When a , 
and a height equal to that of the tube. A body Is placed in a fluid of less si>erlflc 
person standing on the upper board and gravity than itself, it displaces a quantity I 
blowinglntothetubemay easily lift himself of the fluid equal to it in weight, but not i 
up. in bulk ; when in a fluid of greater siieciflc 

HYDllOSTAT'IO PAR'ADOX, a term em- gravity, it displaces a quantity equal to it I 
ployed to designate that principle in hydro- in bulk, but not in weight ; and when in a 
statics by which any quantity of water, how- fluid of the same specific gravity , it displaces i 
ever small, may be made apparently to a quantity equal to it, both in weight and 
balance another however great. The small bulk, and it will remain at rest wherever it I 
quantity does not in reality balance the is placed. I 

larger ; for the extra pressure is borne by HYDHOSULTHURET, In Chemistry, a 
the sides of the vessel in which It is placed, combination of hy drusulphuric acid, or sul- 
But, from the nature of fluids, a given phuretted hydrogen, 
pressure exerted by a smaller quantity of HYDHOTHO'RAX (JitidOr, water; and 
fluid may be made to produce a very great tliOrax, the trunk of the l>ody : Or.), in Me- 
pressure in a larger quantity with which it diclne, dropsy of the chest. The symptoms 
communicates. are, difficult l)ieathing wiien in a recumbent 

HYDROSTAT'IO PRESS, a name some- position, iialeness, congh, thirst, swelling 
times given to thehydraiUic pr 0 as,which see. in the legs and feet, quick, often irregular, 

I HYDROSTAT'ICS (huddr, water; and and Intermitting pulse. 

etao, I stand : Or.), that branch of science HY'QIKNK (hugteia, health : Or.), tliat 
1 which treats of the equiUhrlum of fluids, branch of medicine whirli relates to the 
I Hydrodynamics treats of fluids in motion, means of preserving public health. 

I and of machines having a refer- HYGROM'ETER (hvyros, moist; and 

I ence to fluids. The science Is founded on metron, a measure : <3r.), an instrument 

the fact that ‘ W'hen a ll<iuld mass is in cqul- which shows the presence of water in the 
librium, every one of its molecules sustains air, and its variation in quantity, and affords 
and imparts an equal pressure in all direo data for calculating ilie actual quantity 
tlons.’ Hence water will rise to the same existing In a given bulk of air at any given 

' level in any number of ojicn vessels which time. There are many kinds of hygro- 

conimunicjite. The pressure on a surface meters; for whatever body either swells or 
depends, not on the absolute amount of shrinks, by dryness or moisture, Is capable 
fluid, but o* the extent of the surface, and of being formed into one. The higher the 
tlie mean height of the columns of fluid temi>erature of ali, the larger the quantity 
above it— supposing all of them to reach to of vapour It is callable of holding in solu- 
an imaginary iiurizontal plane just touciied tion. Tliat point of tcmperatuie at wiilch 
by th»* highest. That Is the pressureonany the quantity of moisture it contains would 
surface will be equal to that surface multi- just saturate it, is called its dew point ; if it 
plied by the depth of Its centre of gravity be c(M>led ever so little below this point, it 
below the upper surface of the fluid. The will begin to deposit moisture In the form 
base of any vessel will sustain the same of dew The hygrometric condition of the 
pressure, whether the vessel Is conical, air is now usually deduced from an ohser- 
cyllndrlc^l, or otherwise, so long as Its sur- vation of the dew point, and this may he 
face, and the height of the highest column ascertained either bjr the use of instni- 
of fluid resting upon or in connection with nients such as Danlell’s hygrometer, which 
it, continue the same. There will lie much gives the dew point by direct observation, 
less fluid in the cone than In a cylinder of or by means of the wet and dry bulb ther- 
tiie same base and height, yet the pressures monieters, which afllord data for Its calcu- 
on their bases will be equal Henc« the pres- latlun. 

ure on the baseof a vessel may be greater, HYLOBATTES (hulobntet*, a wood-walker : 
to any amount, than the weight of the Or.), a genus of long armed apes, natives of 
water which producesit— in the case, forex- India. They have neither tails nor cheek 
ample, of a vessel formed of two horizontal pouches. When domesticated, their man- 
plates, having an extremely thin water- tiers are gentle. The Giblion (ff. lor) belongs 
tight space between thorn, and conimuni- to this genus. When this ungainly animal 
eating with a vertical pipe of very small Is standing upright its Angers reach to 
bore. Let this very thin space, for example, the ankles. The hands and feet are white 
be 4 square feet In extent, and let the and there is a white circle round the face, 
height of the tube which communicates the rest of the bodj being hlaek. It lires 
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In trees and swings by icstarms with great 
agility from branch to branch. The wova 
uxno or oungka, so called from its cry. Is the 
JST. agilitt of zoologists. 

HTMENOP'TKRA (huvihit a membrane ; 
axi^pteron, a wing : Or.), an order of Insects | 
haring four naked membranous wings, 
with a few nervures. The posterior pair are 
much smaller than the front pair. During 
flight the wings on each side are linked 
togetlier by means of a series of small 
hooks on the front edge of the hinder wing, 
which catch hold of the hindmost vein of 
the fore wing. During repose the wings 
are laid over each other on the back. The 
abdomen of the female is terminated by an 
ovipostor. Bees and wasps belong to this 
order. 

HYOSCYA'MTA (hyoacyamos, henbane : 
Or.), in Chemistry, the active principle or 
alkaloid of henbane. 

HYPAL'IiAGE Oiupallagi, SLn exchange: 
Or.), In Grammar and Rhetoric, a figure 
consisting of a mutual change of cases : 
thus, gladium vaginA vacuum, ‘the sword 
empty of the scabbard.’ 

HY'PER (huper),a, Greek word signifying 
over, which is used In English composition 
to denote excess, or something over or be- 
yond wliat is found in other circumstances. 
Thus, In Chemistry, hypersulphuric acid, an 
acid winch contains more oxygen than sul- 
phuric. 

HYPEll'BATON (huperbaton, a transpo- 
sition : Or.), in Grammar a figurative con- 
struction, inverting the natural and proper 
order of words and sentences. The species 
are the anaetrophe, hypallage, hueteronrpro- 
teron, &c. ; but the proper hyperbaton is a 
long retention of the verb which completes 
the sentence. 

HYPER'BOLA {huperboU, an excess : 
Gh*.,— l)ecauso the angle which its plane 
forms with the base of the cone is greater 
than that of the parabola). In Geometry, a 
curve formed by cutting a cone In such a 
direction, with regard to Its axis, that If 
the cutting plane were produced, it would 
cut also the opposite cone— two hyperbolas 
being produced, the one opposite to the 

other. [See OONio Sbotions ] Htpeb- 

fiOL.10 Space, the space or content compre- 
hended between the curve of the hyperbola 
and the wliole ordinate. 

HYPER'BOLK (same deriv.),\n Rhetoric, 
a representation of anything carried be- 
yond the bounds of truWi or even proba- 
bility : as, ‘ he ran swifter than the wind 
'he went slower than a tortoise,’ &c. 
Aristotle observes, that the hyperbole is 
the favourite figure of young authors, who 
love excess and exaggeration; but that 
philosophers should not use It without a 
g»-e«t deal of caution. 

HYPBR'BOLOID huperboli, an hyper- 
bola ; and eidoa, form : Or.), in Geometry, a 
solid generated by the revolution of an 
hyperbola about its axis. 

HYPERBO'REANS (.Huperboretoi : from 
huper, beyond, and Boreas, the north wind : 
Or.), the name given by the ancients to the 
unknown inhabitants of the most northern 
regions of the globe, who were believed 
\lways to enjoy a delightful climate, on 


account of being situated beyond the do- 
main of Boreas, or the north wind. They 
were, in fact, the Laplanders, the Samoledes 
aud the most northern of the Russians. 

HYPEROATALEOTIO ^uperkataliktir 
kos: from huper, above; and kataUktikos, 
deficient : Or.), In Greek and Latin poetry, 

! a verse which has a syllable or two beyond 
the regular and just measure. 

HYPERORIT'IO {huper, signifying ex- 
cess ; and krUikoe, critical : Or.), one who is 
critloal beyond measure or reason ; animad- 
verting on faults with unjust severity, and 
shutting his eyes to the merits of a per- 
formance. 

HYPER'METBR (huper, beyond; and 
metron, a measure : ), a verse containing 

a sj liable more than the ordinary measure. 
When this Is the case, the following line 
begins with a vowel, and the redundant 
syllable of the former lino blends with the 
first of the following. 

HY'PERSTHENE, In Mineralogy, Labra- 
dor hornblende, a ferroslllcate of magnesia, 
with traces of alumina and lime. It occurs 
both crystalline and massive, fs resplen- 
dent and of a grey-green or reddish hue. 

Hypersthene Rock, an Igneous rock comimsed i 
of pale red, white or greenish felspar and 
hornblende either In large crystals or small 
concretionary masses. 

HYPERTROPHY (huper, btwond ; and i 
trop/»^, nourishment; a morbid increase , 
in »ny organ without change In the nature 
of Its substances. 

HY'PHEN (huphen, literally. Into one | 
Or ), a mark or character Implying that two 
words are to be connected ; Mpre'eatablieh- 
ed, /IvC'leaved, &c. Hyphens also serve to 
show the connection of such words as are i 
divided by one or more of the syllables 
coming at the end of a line, 

HYPNOT'IC (htipnoa, sleep; Or.), an 
epithet applied to such medicines as have 
the qualify of producing sleep. 

HYPOB'OLE (hvpobolf, a suggesting: I 
Or ), In Rhetoric, a figure In which several 
things are mentioned that seem to be In i 
favour of the opposite side, fluid each of ' 
them is refuted In order. 

HYPOOHON'DRIA (hupochondna : from 
hvpo, under ; and chondroa, the cartilage of 
the breast-bone: Or.), In Anatomy, the 
sides of rhe belly covered by the inferior 
ribs and their cartilages ; It is distluguistaed 
Into the right left hypochondria. 

HYPOCHONDRI'ASIS (same denv,), in 
Medicine, an affection characterized by 
dyspepsia, languor and want of e.iergy, by 
sadness, and fear, arising from uncertain 
causes, and by a melancholic temperament. 
The principal causes are sorrow, fear or ex- 
cess of any of the passions ; too long con- 
tinued watching ; and Irregular diet. Hypo- 
ckondriaca are continually apprehending 
future evils ; and in respect to their feelings 
and fears, however groundless, there Is 
usually the most obstinate belief and per- 
suasion. 

HY'POCIST (hypodsU: Fr, ; hupoMetUi 
from hupo, under; and kietoa, the cistos : 
Or.), orSaccue h/ypoeietidisAn Pharmacy, the 
inspissated juice of the Oytinus hypocietis, 
a parasitical plant found on the roots of 
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Mreral kinds at cUtu$ In the sonth of 
Barope. 

HYPOOBATBRrrPORM (kupo, under ; 
kratfr, a cupL Gr.; and format s shape; 
Lot.), In Botany, a tubular corolla, but sud- 
denly expanding into a flat border above : 
as in the flower of the Phlox. 

HTPOGiE'OUS (hupogatos: from hupo, 
under ; and gi, the earth : Or.), In Botany, 
a term used to denote all parts of the plant 
which grow under the surface of the 
earth. 

HYPOGASTRIC (hupogaoMon, the hypo- 
gastrium : from hupo, under ; and gastfr, 
the belly : Gr.), in Medicine, relating to the 
hypogaiririumt or middle part of the lower 
region of the belly. Also, an appellation 
given to the internal branch of the Iliac 
artery. 

HYPOGA8TROCELE (hupogastrion, the 
hypogastrium ; and kfli, a hernia ; Or.), in 
Surgery, a hernia, or rupture, of the lower 
belly. 

HY'POQENB ROCKS (hupo, under ; and 
gxniomai to be born : Gr.), those rocks which 
have not assumed their present form and 
structure at the surface, but were thrust 
up from below : as granite, gneiss, and other 
crystalline formations. This term, which 
includes both the Plutonic and metamorpliic 
rocks, Is substituted for primary, because 
gmnitic and gneissio rocks have been found 
amongst rooks of the secondary and 
tertiary periods. * 

HYPOGK'UM (hupo, under; and gi, the 
earth : Or.), a name given by ancient archi- 
tects to all the parts of a building which 
were under ground ; as the cellar, &c. 

HYPOGTNOU8 (hupo, under ; and guni, 
a female ; Gr.), In Botany, a term applied to 
stamens that spring from below the base of 
the ovarium. 

HYPONITROUS A'CID, in Chemistry, a 
coniiiinatlon of nitrogen and oxygen, inter- 
mediate between nitric oxide and hyponi- 
tric acid. It contains one atom of nitrogen 
and three atoms of oxygen. Its salts arc 
termed hynonitriUs. 

HYPOPflos'PHOROUS A'CID, In Che- 
mistry, an acid containing two atoms of 
phosphorus and one atom of oxygen. Its 
salts are termed hypophoephvtes. 

HYPOSTASIS (hupostasis: from hupo, 
under ; and ietfmi, I stand ; G^r.), in Theology, 
a term used to denote the subsistence of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, In the 
Godhead, called by the Greek Christians, 
three hyvoetasee. Tl»e Latins more generally 
used p^ona, and this is the modem prac- 
tice : hence we say, the Godhead consists of 
three pereons. 

HYPOSTTLPHU'RIO A'CID, in Chemistry, 
an acid intermediate between the sulphu- 
rous and sulphuric acids ; it contains two 
atoms of sulphur and flve of oxygen. Its 
salts are termed hypoeulphttea. 

HYPOSUL'PHUROUS A'CID, in Chemis- 
try, an acid consisting of an equal number 
of atoms of sulphur and oxygen. Its salts 
are termed hypoeulphiUe. 


HYPOTH'ENUSB or HYPOTTSNUBB 
(hupo, under ; and teino, I stretch : Or:), In 
Geometry, the subtense or longest side of a 
right-angled triangle, or the line that sub- 
tends the right angle. 

HYPOTH'E8I8 (hupothMe: from hvpo, 
under ; and tithimi, I place i Gr.), a principle 
taken for granted, in order to draw from it 
a conclusion for the proof of a point in 
question. Also, a system or theory Imagined 
or assumed to account for what Is not 
understood. 

HYPOTRACHE'LIUM (hupoirachelion : 
from hupo, under ; and trachlloe, the neck : 
Gr.), In Architecture, the slenderest part of 
the column ; being that immediately below 
the neck of the capital 

HYPOTYPO'SIS (hupotupaeie, a sketch • 
Gr.), in Rhetoric, the use of descriptive 
language, highly enriched with rhet<»rlcal 
figures. 

HYPSO'METRY (livpaoa, height ; metron, 
measure : Gr.), the art of measuring alti- 
tudes. Various methods are adopted .*—1. 
By trlangulatlon, the theodolite or some 
equivalent instrument being employed. 
2. By the mercurial l)arometer. As the 
pressure of the atmosphere decreases the 
higher we ascend, the mercury will fall in 
its tube in proportion to the height to 
which the Instrument Is carried. When 
l>o8sible, two <*orre8i)onding barometers 
should be simultaneously observed, one at 
the level of the sea or at the foot of the 
height to be measnred, and the other on the 
summit. The difference of the readings 
affords a datum for calculations in which 
the temperature of the two stations and 
some other circumstances must be taken 
into consideration. 8 By the Aneroid baro- 
meter, by which differences of atmospheric 
pressure are measured by means of metallic 
springs. 4. By observation of the bulling 
point of water. At the level of the sea, 
water bolls at the temperature of 213° P., but 
as we ascend, the lessened pressure allows 
ebullition to take place at a lower tem- 
perature, and hence we obtain materials fur 
calculation. 

HYS'SOP (huaeopoe: Or.), a genus of 
labiate plants, one species of which is culti- 
vated for use. The leaves havean aromatic 
smell and a warm pungent taste. 

HYSTER'ICSor HYSTE'RIA (huetenkoa: 
from huatera, the w»)nib : Gr.— because the 
disease is supposed tube connected with it), 
ill Medicine, a malady that attacks in pa- 
roxysms or fits, whldi are readily excited 
In those who are subject to them, by pas- 
sions of the mind, and by every consider- 
able emotion, especially when brought on 
by surprise : lienee, sudden joy, grief, fear, 
&c , are very likely to occasion them. 

HYS'TERON PROT'ERON or HIJS'TB- 
RON PROT'ERON, two Greek words. mean- 
ing the laat first : hence it Is used, in rhe- 
toric, to designate the figure in which that 
word which sh'ould follow is used first: a<i, 
Valet atque vimt (lie is well and lives). 
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I, the ninth letter in the alphabet, and 
the third vowel, its aouiid varies ; in some 
a’ords It is long, as htoh^ mind, pine; in 
some it is short, ns bui, ktd; and in others 
It is pronounced like y, as coliter, onion, &c. 
In a few words its sound approaches to the 
ee in beef, as in machine, which is tlie sound 
of the long t in all Bunjpean languages 
except the English. When two fs came to- 
gether, the Latins contracted them into 
one ; as />ti into Di. In all Latin words of 
Latin origin, i preceding a vowel vunless It 
follows another vowel) Is a consonant, as 
Innas (Janus), conttcto (cnnjicio); but In 
words of Greek origin it Is a vowel, as 
ianihus,ia8pie. No English word ends with 
t, but when the sound of the letter occurs 
at the end of a word, It is expressed bj y. 
It is sometimes used as an abbreviation, as 
E I.C East India Company, I H.S. Jesxu Ho- 
tninum Salvator (Jesus the ftH% lour of men), 
Ac I, used as a numeral, signifies no more 
than one, and it stands for as many units as 
there are repetitions of It • thus, II stands 
for 2, III for 3. When put l>efore a higher 
numeral, it is to be subtracted from the 
latter: as IV, 4. And when set after it 
it is to ))e add^ to It : as XII, 12. 

lAM'BIC or lAM'BTTS {iambos: Or.), in 
Poetry, afoot consihiing of two 8>llable8, 
the first short and the last long, as In 
declare, adorn. Verses composed of short 
and long syllables alternately are termed 
iambics; as. 

If ty- 1 rant fac- 1 tion dare ( assail | her 
thnjue, 

A peo- 1 pie’s love | shall make | l>er 
cause I their own. 

I'BBX (a wild goat: Lai.), or Stdnboek, 
the Capra Ibex of zoologists, a species of 
goat It has extremely long horns, wlilch 
bend backwards, are of a blackish cx)lonr, 
and annulated on the surface. The body is 
of a dusky yellowish brown colour, and is 
less In proportion to the height than that of 
the common goat; it has, Indeed, a great 
resemblance to the deer kind ; the legs are 
also perfectly like those of the deer, 
straight, elegant and slender. The hair is 
harsh, and the male is furnished with a 
black beard. These animals Inhabit the 
chain of mountains extending from Mount 
Taurus, between Eastern Tartary and Si- 
beria ; they are also to be met with in the 
most precipitous and inaccessible parts of 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and theCarpathlana 
They are remarkably swift, and display 
amazing dexterity and agility In leaping; so 
that the ibex hunter Is constantly in Immi- 
nent peril, from the fear of losing his 
footing when scaling tremendous pre- 
' cipices, and from the animal when closely 
pursued turning suddenly on bis enemy. 
Tlieir cry is a sharp short whistle, not un- 
I like that of the diamois, bnt of shorter 
duration ; sometimes, especially when irri- 
Uted, they make a snorting noise. — The { 


name has been given also to a spedes of 

antelope. 

I'BIS {Or.), in Ornithology, a genus of 
birds, closely resembling the storks, and 
found chiefly in warm climates, more parti- 
cularly in Egypt. The bill is long and curved, 
the legs are long, and the feet have four 
toes, the front webbed at the base, and all 
provided with claws. These birds are 
capable of a powerful and elevated flight, 
extending their neck and legs, and uttering 
a hoarse croak. The white ibis (Ibis cethio- 
pica) arrives in Egypt about the time that 
the inundation of the Nile commences, 
and migrates about the end of June, at 
which period it is first noticed in Ethiopia. 
The scarlet ibis (Ibis rubra), a splendid bird, 
is found in the hottest parts of America, in 
large flocks ; the plumage is scarlet ; beak 
naked ; part of the cheeks, legs, and feet, 
pale red. Other species are found in India. 
Madagascar, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Mexico. One species, the glossy ibis, has 
been occasionally killed in England. The 
ibis was venerated by the ancient Egyptians ; 
and Ibis mummies have been found In great 
numbers in Egypt. , 

ICE (eis: Oer,), water congealed. If water 
is exposed to a temi>erature l>elow 33° Fahr. 
it assumes a solid state by shooting into 
crystals which cross each otiier at angles 
of 60 degrees. It is lighter than water, on 
which, therefore, it floats ; and its Increase 
of dimensions is acquired with a force suf 
fleient to burst the strongest vessels. [Sec 
PKKRZIXa, &C.3 

ICE'BBBGS (ei«, ice; and berg, a moun- 
tain : Oer.), masses of ice carried by the 
winds through the polar seas. They are 
often of enormous size and height, rising 
300 or 400 feet above the water, and sinking 
four or five times as much below it. Within 
the arctic circle, the congelation begins 
about the let of August; and a sheet of 
ice, perhaps an inch in thickness, is formed 
in a single night. In a short time, the whole 
extent of the polar seas is covered with a 
mass several feet thick. As soon as the 
summer heat commences, it is partially 
melted, and, with the first swell of the 

ocean, breaks up. Floating Ice. There 

are numerous terms for this. A large flat 
mass extending beyond thereach^of sight 
is called ; one of smaller dimensions 
nfloe; when afield is much broken up, it is 
called a pack. It a ship can sail freely 
through the floating pieces of ice, it is 
called drift-ice. A portion of ice rising 
above the common level is called a hum- 
mock, being produced by the crowding ot 
one piece over another. 

rUB-BLINK (hlinken, to glitter: Oer.),% 
name given by seamen to a whitish appear* 
ance in the horizon : occasioned by fields 
of ice, which reflect the UflAt obllqiiely 
against the atmosphere. 

rOB-HOUSB, a boliding eoBtrtvedto pro 
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serve Ice In hot weather ; the Ice la rammed 
as close as posslblp, and at the bottom Is a 
well to drain off the water from any part 
that melts. 

I'CBLAin) « MOSS, Lichen Ialandieu$, 
Oetraria lalanduM, a lichen common in the 
monntainous districts of Europe. It com 
tains a bitter principle, and a large quantity 
of starch. It is tonic and nutritive 

rCELAND SPAR, in Mineralogy, car- 
bonate of lime forming crystals of the rhom- 
bnhedral system. It occurs in laminated 
masses, easily dlrisible into rhombs. It is 
highly useful in experiments on donble re- 
fraction and the polarization of light. 

I'CE-MAKINO MACHrNES. The demand 
for ice both as a luxury In hot weather, and 
as a remedial agent In many diseases, has led 
to the Invention of several machines for its 
manufacture on a large scale The principal 
contrivances that have had a Huccetsful 
resultare thefollowlng l Ether Machines, 
In which the evaporation of sulphuric etlier 
causes a low degree of cold in a quantity of 
common brine, and in this brine troughs 
containing the water to he frozen are im- 
mersed. A steam-engine is employed to 
drive an air-pump which exhausts the 
capour from the liquid ether, and also to 
cause the circulation of the brine surround- 
ing the vessel containing the ether and the 
troughs with the water to be frozen The 
ether vapour Is liquefied after the operation 
. of cooling the brine been effected, and 
is then again ready to perform the same 
opeiation. 2. Machines in which ammo- 
niacal gas, which has a strong affinity for 
water, but is easily separated from It by the 
application of heat so einplojed. A satu- 
rated solution of ammonia is placed in a 
strong vessel which communicates with 
another vessel of one-fourtli the sire by a 
tube, all being filled with ammoniacal gas. 
The vessel containing the solution being 
heated, the gas is driven off from It, and 
Injuefied ammoniacal gas will form in the 
smaller vessel by reason of the increased 
tension. Now If the process be reversed, and 
the vessel ^jontalnlng the liquefied gas be 
placed in contact with a third vessel con- 
taining the water to be frozen, whilst the 
laiger vessel with the watery solution is 
< rioled, the liquid gas will vaporize and rush 
from the smaller to the larger vessel, to 
unite once more with the water. The rapid 
evaimration causes a degree of cold suffl 
dent to freeze the water in the third vessel. 
When this has been done the process may 
he repeated again and agaln,ench time freez 
Ing anotner supply of water conveniently 
placed in the third vessel A steam-engine 
is here also employed to work the appa- 
ratus, when of a large sire. S. Air Machines, 
of which the effect depends upon the alter- 
nate condensation and expansion of com- 
mon air. When air is compressed, its heat 
Is squeezed out of it, and when it is again 
allowed to expand it absorl>8 heat from the 
surrounding medium, and hence causes that 
medium to fall considerably in temperature. 
This is the principle of Kirk’s machine, 
which is capable of producing cold suffl- 
dent to freeze water for economical pur- 
poses. 


lOE FLAHT, the Mc$embryanihemum 
arygtalUnum, a plant remarkable for the 
little transparent vesicles which cover its 
whole surface. The stems are herbaceous 
and much ramified, and the flowers are 
white. It Is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

ICH DIEN (Oer.), tne motto of the Prince 
of Wales’s arms, signifying I serve, ft was 
first used by Edward the Black Prince, to 
show his snbjection to his father king 
Edward III. 

lOHNBU'MON (ichneumon, from ichneuo, 

I trace out : Or.), the name of animals bo 
longing to the genus Herpestes. They are 
allied to the civets amongst the Felidce 
The best known species is the H. ichneumon. 
Its ordinary colour Is a chestnut bn>wn ; 
the tail tapers to a point, and the toes are 
distant from each other. The habits of the 
Ichneumon are very similar to those of the 
ferret ; like that animal, it preys upon 
poultry, rats, &c . ; but it also destroys the 
most venomous serpents, and seeks the 
eggs of the crocodile, digging them out of 
the sand, and eating them with the greatest 
avidity. In India and Egypt it is doraestl- | 
cated for the purpose of destroying ratsand 
mice The Ichneumon of the Nile was one 

of the sacred animals of the Egyptians 

lOHNBDifON, a genus of hymenopterous 
Insects belonging to a large family the 
species of which have been denominated 
PHrasitlcal, on account of the very extra 
ordinary manner in which they provide for 
the future support of their offspring. The | 
fly feeds on the honey of flowers, and, when 
about to lay eggs, perforates the body of 
some other insect, or its iarv®, with the 
sting or instrument at the end of its abdo- 
men, and there deposits them. These eggs i 
In a few days are hatched, and the young ' 
nourish themselves with the Juices of tlieir 
foster-parent, which, however, continues to 
move about and feed till near the time of 
its change to a chrysalis, when the larvffijof 
the Iciineuinon creep out by perforating 
the skin In various places, and each, spin- 
ning itself up In a small oval silken case, 
changes Into a chrysalis, and after acertaln 
period emerges in tlie state of a complete 
Ichneumon It is as great destniyer of ' 
cjiterplllars, plant-lice, and other insects, 
as the Herpestes is of the eggs and young 
of the crocodile. 

ICHNITES a track: Or.), in 

Geology, the fossil footsteps and tracks of 
animalb, originally made on the sand, or 
mud of an ancient seashore, or lake margin. 
They are frequently found in quarries, one 
slab showing the Impressions themselves, 
and an upper slab a cast of them In relief. 

ICHNOG'RAPHT (ichnographxa : from | 
ichnos, a trace ; and grapho, I draw : Or ), 
in Architecture, the ground-plan of a build- 
ing. — In Portlflcatlon, a draft of the 
length and breadth of the works raised 

about a place. In Perspective, the view 

of anything cut off by a plane parallel to the 
horizon. Just at the base of it. 

ICHNOL'OGT, a treatise on icbnitea. 

rOHOR (iekdr; Or.), a tiitik watery bth 
mour, like serum ; but the word is eomoi 
times used likewise for a ttdeker kind* 
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flowing from aloers, ciaied also mmiu. The 
term waa implied by the Greeks to the fluid 
which Issued from the wounds of the gods. 

lOHTHTI'TBS {ichthuM, a flsh : Gr.), or 
rcHTHTOWTHS, lu Goology, the fossil re- 
mains of Ashes 

ICHTHYOOOL'LA (ichthuokoUa: from 
ichthtu, a flbh; and ktOla, glue : Ord, Inn- 
gUufit, whlrh see. 

ICHTHYOL'OGY (ichihuti, a flsh; and 
logos, a discourse : f^.), that part of coo- 
logj which treats of Ashes, their structure, 
form, and c lass! fl cation, their habits, uses, 
&C. Fishes form a distinct class of the 
vertebrate sub-kingdom. They are cold- 
blooded aquatic animals, and their red blood 
is aerated by means of gills. The heart has 
onlyone auricle and one ventricle. Thesexes 
are distinct, and the young are produced 
from eggs. These eggs form what is called 
roe, whilst the milt is the male fecundating 
matter which Is brought Into contact with 
the eggs after they have been ejected by 
the female flsh. Fishes are remarkable for 
their fecundity. A cod flsh has been found 
to produce 8,686,000 eggs or spawn ; and a 
ling. 10,848,000. Herrings, weighing from 
four ounces to five and three-quarters, 
from 21,000 to 87,000. Mackerel, weigh- 
ing twenty ounces, 464,000. Soles of flve 
ounces, 38,000 Many Ashes possess an 
Internal bladder filled with air, called the 
swim-bladder, and this is thought to t>e 
instrumental in aiding a flsh to rise from a 
great depth to the surface. The skin is 
sometimes naked, but usually It is clothed 
with either OycUnd or CUnaid scales. 
Sometimes the Ash is protected by Ganoid, 
or Plaooid plates. When a Ash has the 
full complement of fins, it has one or more 
dorsal fins, one or more anal fins, two 
pectoral fins, two ventral flns, and a caudal 
An. In some genera, some of these flns are 
wanting, and occasionally a flsli has no flns 
whatever. The tall and its fin are tlie 
principal agents In locomotion, the other 
flns serving more to balance and steer by 
than to drive onwards. In some Ashes not 
only do the jaws carry teeth, but every bone 
inside the mouth Is slinilarly armed. In other 
Ashes tbbre is not a single tooth In Che 
month. Some fishes are vegetable feeders, 
but the majority are carnivorous, it being 
their lot to eat or be eaten. A fish's head Is a 
complicated structure, and its Investigation 
has often employed naturalists, the object 
in view being to find what each bone corre- 
sponds with. In the heads of other classes of 
vertebrate. The dass has been divided 
into ten orders, as set forth in the following 
table 

Order 1. DtrrmopUri, boneless Ashes, In- 
cluding the Lampreys and other genera 
Order 3 Malacopterygianm, Ashes witiiout 
spines In the flns; including Beis. Her- 
rings, the Salmon, and Oarp families, &c. 
Order 8. Pheuryngognathi, Ashes whose 
lower pharynm^ bones are united ; In- 
cluding the j^ylng-flshes, the Wrasses, 

&C. 

Order i. AnaeanUtM, Including the Ood 
family, the Turbot nmtly, the Remoras, 
Ac. 

Ofl'der 6. Aeanthoplorygianat, Ashes with 

spines in some of the flns, including the 
Perch, Mullet, Mackerel, Gurnard and 
many other families. 

Order 6. PlectOQnathi, the par^ of the upper 
Jaw Axed together, and united to the 
skull by a suture, including the Globe 
Ashes, the File Ashes, &c. 

Order 7. Lophobranchii, Ashes whose gills 
arc In tufts, including the Pipe Ashes, the 
Seahorse, &c. 

Order 8. Ganoidei, the body covered with 
hard plates, including the Sturgeon, Ac. 
Order 9. HolooephaU, the body covered with 
placold granules, Including the Chimeras. 
Order 10. Plagwatomi, Ashes with cart! la 
ginouB skeletons, and flve or mure gill 
openings on each side, including tlie 
Sharks and Rays 

I0HTHY08A D RUS (tehthus, a flsh ; savra, 
a lizard: Gr.), a genus of extinct aquatic 
reptiles, the remains of which have been 
found In the trtas, the lias, and the lower 
chalk. Several species have i)een made out, 
all carnivorous. One sijecies was more ftian 

30 feet long. In the same individ^ial (says 

Dr Buckland) the snout of a porpoise was 
combined with the teeth of a crocodile, the 
head of a lizard with the vertebra of a flsh, 
and the sternum of an Omtthorhynchns wit h 
the paddles of a whale. The general outline 
of an Ichthyosaurus must have moBtnearl.v 
resembled the modern porpoise and gram- 
pus. It had four broad feet or paddles 
and terminated behind in a long and power 
ful tall. The dung of these animals has 
been found fossilized and has received the 
name of coprolltes. The marks upon it 
Imve enabled conclusions to be drawn as 
to the form of the intestinal canal 
ICHTHYO'SIS (tchthvs, a flsh ; Gr.), In 
Mcdltlne, a scaly eruption of the skin to 
which the inhabitants of islands near the 
equator are subject. It is ascribed to an 
unsuitable diet 

rCONISM (eikoniavws, a delineation • 
Or.), In Rhetorit , a figure of speech which 
: consists in representing a thing to the life. 

ICON'OCLASTS ietkOn, an image, ami 
klao, 1 break In pieces ; Gr.), an appellation 
given to the CoiistanttnopulltHn emperors, 
Leo the Isaurian, and his son Constan- 
tine Copronjmus, who overthrew images, 
and extirpated their worship In Christian 
churches ; also to the 338 bishops who at 
tended a oounrll at Constantinople, during 
the reign of the latter prince, and advocated 
the same views. The council of Nicasa, In 

787, however, restored their use; It was 
the last council respecting wlKoh the 
Greek and Latin chnrclies coincide. The 
Greek church allows pictures, but studiously 
rejects graven images. 

lOONOG'RAPHY (^honographia : from 
eikCn, an image; and grapho, 1 describe: 
Or.), the description of Images or ancient 
statues, busts, semi-busts, paintings in 
fresco, mosaic works, &c. 

lOOSAHB'DRON {etkosi, twenty; and 
kedra, a base ; Or.), In Geometry, one of the 
five regular or Platonic bodies, bounded by 
twenty equilateral and equal triangles. It 
may be considered as formed by twenty 
equal and similar triangular pyramids, 
whose vertices meet In the same point. 
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iphere. 

lOTTBRUS (UUerot ; Or., from resembling 
In colour a bird of that name), in Medicine, 
the disease which we distinguish by the 
uame of iavndice. 

IDB'A (ffr., from idein, to see). Locke de- 
fined ideas to be whatever is the object of 
the understanding, whatever a man thinks, 
or whatever it is the mind can be employed 
nhout thinking. Plato used the word ideas 
to signify the archetypes and essences of 
things, objects that are now generally 
thought to he l>eyond the reach of the 
human Intellect. In Kant’s system ideas 
were the forms of the reason’s activity, and 
are indei)endent of experience. 

IDE'AL, an imaginary model of perfec- 
tion. Beau Ideal (ideal beauty), an ex- 

pression in the Pine Arts, denoting the se- 
lection, for a particular object, of the finest 
parts, from different subjects, so as to form 
a perfect whole, such as nature does not 
usually exhibit. It more particularly ap- 
plies to sculpture and painting. 

IDB'ALISM (idea, form : €h.), schemes of 
philosophy which teach that we are con- 
cerned only with ideas, and are ignorant 
of everything else. Bishop Berkeley argued 
that what our senses conve}' to us is, not 
evidence of an external world, hut only of 
our sensations. Further, that we are 
utterly ignorant, and must ever remain so, 
of matter Itself, and that it is easier to 
conceive that God directly causes our 
sensations than that they are conveyed to 
us through the unknown world of matter. 

IDEOGRAPH'IO (idea, an idea; and 
grapho, I write : Or,), an epithet given to 
that kind of writing which expresses the 
ideas and not the sound. The Ohlnese cha- 
racters are ideographic, though the symbols 
have become merely conventional. Such 
also were the hieroglyphics of the ancient 
Bgj'ptlans. 

IDES (idiw, supposed to be from the old 
Btruscau verb iduo, I divide : Lot.), eight 
days in each month of the Roman calendar. 
They began on the IWh of March, May, 
July, and October; and on the 13th of the 
other inontha The Ides, like the calends 
and uones, were always reckoned back- 
wards; thus they said vlli. Idus, the eighth 
day before the Ides, vll. Idus, the seventh 
before the Ides, &c. This method of reckon- 
ing is still retained in the chancery of 
Rome, and in the calendar of the breviary. 

ID'IOM (idios, peculiar : Or.), In Grammar, 
a term aaplied to such phrases as are pecu- 
liar to a language, and which, if transferred 
into another, would have no meaning, or a 
wholly different one. Idioms can never be 
literal]) translated. 

IDIOPATHIC (idoe, peculiar ; and paihoe, 
a feeling. Or.), an epithet for any disorder 
peculiar to a certain part of the body, and I 
not arising from a preceding disease : in 
which sense it is opposed to sympathetic. 
Thus, an epilepsy is idiopathic, when it 
hapi>en8 merely through some morbid 
state of the brain : and eympathd!lc, when 
t is the eoosetiuonce of some other dis- 
order. 


idioa, peculiar ; eun, with ; and krasU, a teni' 
perament: Or.), a peculiar temperament or 
organlzaton of the body, by which it Is ren- 
dered more liable to certain disorders than 
bodies differently constituted usually are, 

ID’IOT (idi&tla, an inexperienced person ; 
Or.), in Law, one who has been bom totally 
without understanding. A lunatic is one 
who has lost it by sickness, grief, &c., so as 
to have no lucid Intervals. Ck)mml88ions 
are issued upon petition, by the lord-chan- 
cellor, to determine whether or not a party 
be under such imbecility as to re(iulre 
protection In the management of his 
affairs. 

TDOORASB f’:tfla,form ; and kraaia, mix- 
ture: Or.), because a mixture of theforms 
of other minerals, the volcanic garnet, some- 
times called volcanic chrysolite or hyacinth. 
It is found in the ejected masses of Vesu- 
vius and elsewhere, and Is of various c>oloura 
It is an alumlno-slllcate of lime, with about 
one-twentieth oxide of iron. 

IDOL'ATRY (eidlilolatreia : from eidUlon, 
an image ; and latreia, service : Or.), in its 
literal acceptation, denotes the worship 
paid to idols. 

I'DTL (eiduUion, a dim. of eidoa, form: 
Or.), a short pastoral poem, exemplified by 
the Idyls of Theocritus and Oesner. 

IGNES'CENT (igneaco, I kindle : LaU), in 
Mineralogy, an epithet applied to a stone or 
mineral which gives out sparks when struck 
with steel or iron. 

IG'NIS FAT'UUS (vain fire : Lot.), a me- 
teor or light that ai>pear8 in the night over 
marshy grounds. It is occasioned by an 
ascent from the earth of phosphuretted 
hydrogen gas, derived from animal and 
vegetable remains, and igniting of Itself in 
the air. It is vulgarly called WilW-tUt 
tpiap, or Jack^’-lantem. 

IG'NIS JDDI'CIUM (the judgment of 
fire : Lat.), in Archaeology, the old judicial 
trial by fire. 

IG'NIS SA'OER (holy lire : Lat.), In Medi- 
cine, the disease vulgarly known by the 
name of St. Anthony' a fire. 

IGNI'TION (ignta, fire : Lat), the act of 
taking fire ; combustion is a consequence of 
ignition. Iron, when red-hot, is ignited; 
but when plunged into oxygen it undergoes 
combustion. Spontaneous ignition is that 
which takes place of itself. 

IGNORA'MUS (Lat), in Law, the term 
used by the grand Jury when they ignore or 
throw out a bill of indictment. It means, 
*We know nothing about it, or have not 
suflicient evidence respecting it.’ 

IGUA'NA (Jnd.), in Zoology, a genus of 
reptiles, found In the tropical parts of 
America. They are characterized by a body 
and long round tall covered with imbricated 
scales, five toes on each foot, ; dewlap un- 
der the throat, and a tooth^ ridge along 
the back. They feed on fruits, seeds, and 
leaves. The female deposits her eggs, 
which are about the size of a pigeon’s, in 
tho sand. Borne species attain a great size, 
and are very active ; but although formid- 
able in appearance, they are all timid and 
defenceless. 
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IQUAN'ODON (xguaiia ; and odout, a Ufoceat. llie speolea are natives of Japan 
tooth : Gfr.), an extinct herbivorous reptile and Florida. 

of enormous dimensions, the fossil remains ILLUMIKA'TI (the enlightened : iiiat.), a 
of which have been found In the Wealden secret society formed in Bavaria In 1778. 
bods. Its chief distinctive character Is the Us i)rofe8sed object was the al^talnment of 
form of the teeth, which have serrated ahlgher degree of virtue and morality than 
edges, like those of the Iguana. From the was found in ordinary society. It was 
proptjrtlons which the bones of the Iguano- suppressed by the Itovarlan government In 
don bear to the Iguana, this monster of a 1784. By some writers, the Illuminati are 
former world must have been 70 feet from said to have had a powerful influence In 
the snout to the tall; and the latter alone promoting the French revolution; and by 
must have l)een 52i feet In length. The others the assertion is absolutely denied. 

circumference of the body was about 14i Among the early Christians, the term 

feet, and the snout was armed with a short Illvminati was given to persons who had 
but strong horn ; but Its tail must have received baptism ; In whlcli ceremony a 
been its most effective weapon. lighted tai>er was given to them, as a s^ m- 

IL'BUM (tita, the bowels : Lai ), the last hui of the faith and grace they had obtained 
portion of the small Intestine, terminating bj that snerametit. 

at the valve of the cecum. ILLU'MINATINU {^llumtno, 1 make splen* 

TLEX (LaL)t in Botany, a genus of ever- did : Lot.), the art of laying colours on lul- 
green shrubs, uat. ord. Aquifoliacea, in- tial capitals In books, or otherwise embel- 
cludlng the holy. lishing manuscripts, after the manner of the 

IL'l AC PAS'SION (tlia, the bowels : Lot.), artists formerly called lUuminatora. Manu- 
a sort of nervous colic, iu which bilious scripts, containing portraits, pictures, and 
and f Jical matter is voided by the mouth, emblematic figures, form a valuable part of 
on account of obstructions in the intestinal the riches preserved iu the principal liiira- 
canaL rles In Europe. 

IL'lAIl (//ia«, from /"lion, Troy: Gr.), the IM'AGE iyniago: LaU)^ in Optiis, the ap- 
oldest epic poem in existence; generally t>earauce or picture of an oliject, formed 
attributed to Homer. It is in <3reck hexa- either by reflection or refraction. With a 
meter verse, and is divided Into 24 books, convex lens, the Image Isas much less than 
Its theme is ‘ the wrath of Achilles, which the object as the square of the distance of 
brought Ciiuntless woes upon the Greeks, the lens from the object is greater than the 
and hurled many valiant souls doi\n to square of the distance of tlie lens from tlie 
Hades* at the siege of Troy, when that war- image. In plane mirrors, the image is of 
rlor bad quarrelled with Agamemnon, the the same magnitude as the object, and ap- | 
leader of the Greeks. The siege proceeds, pears as far behind the mirror as the object 
but Achilles withdraws himself ; the gods is before It. In convex mirrors, the Imago is 
take different sides and assist in the fight ; less than theobject. In concave mirrors, tlie 
single comliats are related Iterween Paris Image Is larger or smaller than theobject, 
nod Meneiaus, and Hector and Ajax. Many according as the latter is in tliat conjugate 
engagements take place without decisive focus, which is nearer to or further from 
results. In one of them, Patroclus the the mirror. The brightness of an image Is 
friend of Achilles Is slain, and tills enrages proportional to the apparent magnltudu of 
Achilles so much that he returns to the the mirror or lens, as seen from the object, 
flght, having obtained a new suit of armour multiplied l)y the area of the object, and 
and a splendid shield from Vulcan. Hector divided bj tiie area of the Image. Hence, 
Is slain by Achilles, and the bodj is dragged when, as with the m^ic lantern, Ihe image 
ilong the ground behind the victor’s Is larger than the object, rbe laaer must 
chariot. Priam, his father, however, r.tu- be strongly Illuminated. When the object 
soTiis the body, the funeral obsequies and its Image are only physical points, as 
are duly i>erfomied, and so the poem ends. In the cjise of the stars, the brightness of 
One of the most beautiful passages In this the Image Is proportional to the magnitude 
celeitrated poem is that which relates the of the lens, or the square of the diameter 
parting of Hector and his wife Andromache, of the aperture of the telescope. Hence 
The Iliad is BO wanting In cnntinuitj, and stars, InvisUile with siiimII telescopes, are 
contains so many inconsistent passages, rendered visible by larger. — Imao^ In 
that it is thought to l>e tlie work of several Rhetoric, a lively description of anything, 
IKTBons. Writers differ as to the date of its In a discourse, which presents a kino of plo- 

coinpositlon, but it may be most probably rureto the mind. Imaob, In a religious 

assigned to the 000th century ii.o. [Bee sense, an artiflcial representation of some 
OOTSOBT.] person or thing, used either by way of 

TL'IUH OS (the bone of the entrails: decoration and ornament, or as an object of 
LaUf In Anatomy, the haunch-bone, religious worship and veneration. 

lI/LATIVa CONVBR'SION (iWoftcs, In- IMAQ'INARY gUANTITlES or SURM, 
ferred : Lot.), In Logic, that In which the In Algebra, the even roots of negative 
truth of the converse follows from the quantities, being the Imaginary results 
truthof the proposition given. Thus, from of some impossible operation. Thus, 
the fact that no honourable man Is a liar, V — 1* 8n impossible quantity, since no 

ft follows that no liar is an honourable quantity multiplied by itself can produce 
man. — a^. 

ILLI'OIUM iUlicio, I allure : LaL ; It is an IMAGINATION {imaginoHo : Lot.), ty 
enticing plant on account of its smell), a Metaphysics, that act[oii of the mind by 
genus of evergreen shrul), iiat. ord Wtnr which It cuml)iue8 Idias, and * bodies forth 
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tbe forms and Images of things.’ In many 
philosophical disquisicions, imagination la 
used klmost aynonymously with fancy. 
But the object of the latter seeius to be to 
furnish matenals which may be used by the 
former. 

IMAGO {image : Lot,), In Entomology, the 
typicAl or perfect form of a species of 
insect after undergoing metamorphosis. 

IM'AM or IM’AN, an inferior order of 
ministers of religion in the Turkisli em- 
pire. The chief imam of each mosque as- 
sists at circumcisions, marriages, burials, 
&c., and presides over the assembly of tlie 
faithful : the solemn noon prayer on Friday 
being superintended by the khatib. The 
legitimate successor of Mahomet, in whom 
theoretically the temporal and ecclesiastical 
government of Islam should reside, is 
termed Imam by pre-eminence ; but the 
Turks are not agreed as to what i)reclBely 
this dignity is, or who bears it. 

I.M'BRIOATE or IM'BRICATED (imbri- 
catus, laid one upon another like tiles: 
Lai.), in Botany, lying one over another, 
like tiles on a thus, the scales on the 
cups of some acorns. 

IMMER'SION (immertno, from immergo^ 
I plunge into : Lat.), in Astronomy, tlie dis- 
appearance of any celestial object behind 
another, or its shadow. Thus, in an eclipse 
of one of Jupiter’s satellites, tlie immersion 
occurs when the sateliite disappears )»ehind 
the body of the planet, or enters its sha- 
dow. The reappearance of the body is 
called its emersion. The immersions and 
emersions of fixed stars, occulted by the 
moon, are highly Important for the correc- 
tion of lunar tables. Baptism by immer- 

sion seems to have been the most ancient 
meth»)d of administering that sacrament ; 
a triple immersion being used, at least after 
some time, in honour of the Trinity. 

IMMOLATION (immotatio, a sacrificing: 
Lat.), a ceremony used in the Roman sacri- 
fices ; it consisted in throwing upon the 
bead of the victim some sort of corn and 
frankince^pe, together with the mola, or 
salt CAke, and a little wine. 

IM’PACT (impingo, I dash against any- 
thing : Laf.), in Mechanics, the simple or 
single action of one body upon another. 
The point of impact is the i>olnt or place 
where the body acts. 

IMPA'LEMBNT, in Heraldry, the divi- 
sion of a shield palewise, when it is said to 
be party per pale. Impalement per baron el 
feme is die division which takes place on 
marriage, the husliand’s coat l)eing home 
on the dexter side, and the wife's on the 
sinister. — I kpalsmknt, a species of pun- 
ishment used by some barbarous nations, 
and consisting in a stake being thrust up 
through the body, and the victim being 
left to die a lingering death. 

IMPARISYLLAB’IO (impar, uaeqnal; 
and syllabOt a syllable : Lot.), In Grammar, 
an epithet for words not having the same 
number of syllables. 

IMPAR'LANCB {parler, to speak : i'V.), 
an old law term for a privilege or license 
granted, on petitioning the court for time 
to consider what answer the defendant 
should make to the pialntUTs declaration. 


IMPASTATION {FY.. from pdte, paste), 
the baking or binding together with some 
cement, and the hardening by air or fire, 
a mixture of various materials of different 
colours and consistencies, so as to form 
them into a paste of some kind. 

IMPASTO (ItaZ.), a term used by artists 
with reference to the degree of thickness 
with which the colours in an oil painting 
are laid on. In some pictures the impasto 
Is so thin that the tlireads of tbe canvas 
may be counted ; in others, those of Rem- 
brandt for instance. It is so thick that the 
paint stands up in lumps. 

IMPATIENS (impatient: Lot.), the name 
given by Linnaeus to the botanical genus 
which Includes tlie well-known balsams, on 
account of the elastic force with which the 
valves of the fruit separate on beln^ touched 
when near maturity. 

IMPEACH'MENT (empUchement : Fr.), In 
Law, the accusation brought against a 
public officer in parliament, for treason or 
other crimes and misdemeanors. An Im- 
peachment by tbe House of Commons Is of 
the nature of a presentment to the House 
of Lords, the su))reme court of criminal 
jurisdiction. The articles of impeachment, 
found by the Commons, are the same as a 
bill of indictment, which Is to be tried by 
the Lon Is. 

IMPENETKABIL'ITY (impenetrabUis, that 
cannot be iwnetrated : Lat.), In Philosophy, 
that quality of matter which prevents two 
bodies from occupying the sain© space at the 
same time. 

IMPER'ATIVE (imperativus, proceeding 
from a command: Lat.), in Grammar, one 
of the moods of a verb, used when we would 
command, exhort, or advise. 

IMPERATOK (commander : Lai.), In 
Roman Antiquity, a title of honour con- 
ferred on victorious generals by their 
armies, -and confirmed by the senate. 
After the overthrow of the republic, imr 
perator became the highest title of the 
supreme ruler; and. in later times, It had 
the sign fleation which wo attach to the 
word emperor. 

IMPEU EECT (imperfectus, unfinished ; 
Lat.), a tense In grammar, denoting a mo- 
dification of a verb, which expresses that 
the action or event of which we speak was, 
at the time to which we refer. In an un- 
finished slate. In English, it is designated 
by tvas, witli the present participle. 

IMPER'SONAL VERB (impersonaiis : 
Lot.), in Grammar, a verb used only In the 
third person slngul.ir, with it for a nomina- 
tive in English ; as it rains. Impersonal 
verbs, in eveiy language, must refer to 
some noun ; and therefore must. In reality, 
have some nominative case. 

IMPETTGO (Lat.), in Medicine, an erup- 
tion of small pustules, sometimes callM 
the moist-tetter. Certain trades. In which 
Irritating substances are brought in contact 
with the skin, often produce it. OleanU- 
nesB is a groat preventive of it. 

IMPETRATION (impetratio, an obtain- 
ing by request : Lat.), the obtaining any- 
thing by request or prayer ; but In our old 
statutes, •it is taken for the pre-ohtainfng 
from the court of Rome, of church brae- 
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aees in this realm, the disposal of which The formuiar is still used In some of oul 
belonged to the king and other lay patrons, universities, particularly those of Soot* 
jCMTGTUS {Lot \ in Mechanics, the force land. 

Vfith which one body impels or strikes an- IMPRI'MIS (Lai.), in the flrqt place ; first 
other. In order. 

IM'PORTS AND EX'PORTS (importo, 1 IMPROMPTU ^Fr.), in Literature, a 
carry into ; and ecepvrtOfl carry away : LoL). short and pointed production, supposed to 
Tinder these appellations are comprised the be brought forth without premeditation, 
various commodities brought into this IMPROPRIATION (in, to; aud propn'/w, 
country from abroad ; ana those home one's own : Lai.), In Law, tlie ownership 
manufactures aud products which, tlirough of tithes, glebe or other ecclesiastical dues, 
our commercial relations. WB sell or barter, by a layman. The term appropriation is 
and send to other councries. generally used If they are in the hands of 

IMPO'SE (imposer, to Impose: i^.), in ecclesiastical persons. When the religious 
Printing, to put the pages on the imposing Bt>cietle8 were dissolved at the reforraatlou, 
sto^and fit on the chase, so as to prepare the lands, &c., belonging to many benefices 
the form for the presa wldch had been in tlieir hands were given 

IMPOSITION OP HANDS (impositio, a to tiie king, who granted them to lay Im- I 
laying on : Lai.), a religious ceremony in proprlators. 

which the bishop lays his hands upon the IMPROVVISATO'Rl {Ital ; from impro- 
head of a person, in ordiuatlon, conflrraa- viso, unpremeditatedly : Lot.), those who 
tlon, or In the uttering a blessing. This compose and recite verses extempora- 
practice is also generally observed by dis- neously, either a<‘companyli>g the voice, or 
senters at the ordination of their ministers, nut, with an instrument ; as is the practice 
while a blessing Is invoked on the labours in Italy. A talent for the exteiniioraneous 
of him they are or^ning. Imposition of recitation of verses seems almost a pe- 
handswas a Jewish ceremony. Introduced cullar characteristic of the Italians. It is 
not by any divine authority, but by custom ; no uncommon tbljig to see two masks that 
their practic,e being, whenever they prayed happen to meet during the carnival clial- 
for any person, to lay their hands on his lenging each other inverse, and answering 
head. stanza for stanza with genuine humour 

IMPOS'SIBLB (impossHrilis : LaL). A and imetlc feeling. The talent of an im- 
thing is said to he physically impossible, if provvisatore (says Sii^ondi) is the gift of 
it cannot be done by any natural powers, as nature, and a talent which has frequently 
the resurrection of the dead ; and morally no relation to the other faculties. When it 
impossible. If in its own nature it is pos- Is manifested in a child It Is studiously cul- 
slble, hut is attended wltli difficulties or tivated, aud lie receives all the instruction 
circumstances which give it the appearance which seems likely to be useful to him In 
of being ImiKisslble morally impossible is his art. The Iraprovvisatore genonilJy begs 
the same as extremely improbable. from the audience a subject for ids verse. 

IM'POST {impositvs, laid on : Lot), any The topics usually presented to him are 
tax or tribute Imposed by authority, par- drawn from mythology, religion, history, 
ticulariy a duty or tax laid by government or some passing event of the day. After 
on goods Imported. — In Architecture, having been informed of tlie subject, lie 
that part of a pillar, pier, or pilaster, which remains a moment In meditation, to view it 
receives an arch; and generally any sup- in its various llglits, and to shape out tiie 
porting piece. plan of the little poem whtcli ho is about to 

IMP08THUMB, In Surgery, an abscess, compose. He then prepares the eight first 
or gathering of corrupt matter, in any part verses, that his mind during the”recltatIon 
of the body. of them may receive tlie proper Impulse 

IMPREGNATION (applied to animals In about seven or eight minutes he is fully 
and plants), the act of fecundating and i prepared, and commences his poem, whlcli 
making fruitful. In Botany, a deposit of often consists of 600 or 6(X) verses. His 
the fecundating dust or pollen of the sta^ eyes wander around him, his features glow, 
mens on the pistils of a plant. aud he struggles with the prophetic spirit 

IMPRB8CRIPTIBLB RIGHTS (in, not ; which seems to animate him. 
and proeecribo, I object to :Lae.), such rights INA'LIBNABLE (in, not: and alienabil is, 
as a man may use or not at pleasure ; those capable of being transferred: Lot.), an 
which cannot be lost to him by those epithet applied to such things as cannot be 
clatmsL of another which are founded on legally alienated or made over to another : 
prescnptjon. thus, the dominions of a sovereign, the 

IMPRES^SION (impreesio: Lot.), in the revenues of the church, the estates of a 
Arts, is used to signify the transfer of en- minor, &c. are inalienable, otherwise than 
gravlngs from a hard to a soft substance, with a reserve of the right of redemption, 
whether by means of the press, as in INAUGURATION (inanguratio, a begin- 
copper-plate and lithographic printing, or nlng: Lot., literally the taking of omens : 
by means of wax, &C., as with copies ob- a practice observed by the Romans at the 
tained from medals and engraved gems, commencement of every important en- 
Tbe word is used also to denote a single terprisei, the act of inducting into office 
action of a book. with solemnity ; as the coronation of an em- 

IMPBIMATXTB (let K he printed: Lot.), peror or king, or the consecration of a 
the word by whidh the licenser allows a prelate. 

book to be printed, in countries where the IN'OA, the name or title given by the 
esosorshlp of books is rigorously eseralsed. natives of Peru to their king and to the 
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princes of the blood, before the eonanest of , 
that country by the Spaniards. I 

INOANDBS'OBNOB (incandMco, I grow I 
hot iLat.), the glowing whiteness of a me- 
tallic or othe# body, caused by intense heat. 

INCARNATION (in ; and caro, flesh : 
Lot), In Surgery, the process of healing 
wounds, and replacing morbid with new 
flesh. 

IN'OBNSB (sncens; Fr.) [See Praskik- 
OBVsa.] The burning of Incense made part 
;f the daily service of the Jewish temple; 
and in the Roman Catholic church it is the 
deacon’s office to Incense tlie officiating 
priest or prelate and the choir. In the 
religious rites of heathen nations, too, spices 
and fragrant gums were burnt as Incense. 

IROENBBD, in Heraldry, an epithet for 

panthers when represented with fire issuing i 
from their months and ears. 

INCEPTIVE MAG'NITUDE {incipio, I 
begin :Xai.), a first principle having no mag- 
nitude itself, but capable of producing it by 
being enlarged; thus, a point. In Gram- 

mar, an inceptive^ or inehoettive verb, in d i rates 
a commencementof increase in ttie Qualities 
indicated by the original veri>. Thus, augeo 
means ‘I increase;’ but aageaco,*! begin 
to increase.’ 

IN'CIDENCE, Amglb of (incido, I fall 
upon : Lot,), the angle formed by a straight 
line which cuts any other line or surface 
with the perpendicular tu that line or sur- 
face drawn through the point of Intersection. 
— In Optics, when rays of light striking 
a body are reflected, the angle of incidence 
and the angle of reflection are equal. 

IN'CIDENT (incident!, happening ; Lat.), in 
Law, something that Inseparably belongs to 
another termed theprtnofpal.*. thus, a court 
baron is incident to a manor. 

INCINERATION (in, into; and clnie, 
ashes : LaL), in Chemistry, the combustion 
of organic substances, for the purpose of 
obtaining their incombustible residue. 

INCI'SORS (vneido, I cut through : Lot.), 
the name given to the front teeth in the 
jaws of vertebrate animals, because they cut 
the food. • 

INCLINATION (inelinatio : Lat), a word 
frequently used in Geometry and Natural 
Philosophy, and signifying the mutual 
approach, tendency, or leaning of two lines 
or two planes towards each other, so as to 
make an angle. — Ikolihation of aright 
line to a plane, the acute angle which that 
line makes with another right line drawn 
in the plane through the point where the 
incline(Lliue intersects it, and through the 
point wnere It is also cut by a perpendicular 
to the plane let down from any point of the 

inclined line Ikolination of the aids 

of the earth, the angle which It mnkes with 
the axis of the ecliptic, or the angle con- 
tained between the planes of the equator 
and the ecliptic, viz. 23° 28'. Inclination of 

the lunar orbit to the ecliptic, 5° 8' 48". 

INOLIRATION In terrestrial magnetism is 
the angle which the magnetic needle makes 
with the plane of the horizon. The dip, as 
It is frequently termed, varies from the mag- 
netic equator, where It is nil, to the mag- 
netic pole, where the needle is at right 
tngles to the plane of the horizon. Lines 


drawn through points on the earth's ear- 
face, where the angles of dip are equal, are 
termed isoclinal lines. 

INOLI'NED PLANE (ineHno, 1 incline: 
Lot.), in Mechanics, one of the six mechani- 
cal powers, and one of the two to which all 
are reducible— a plane inclined to the hori- 
zon, or making an angle with it. The wedge 
isamodifleationof the inclined plane, being 
formed of two inclined planes placed base 
to base. The screw is another mudifleation, 
being, in fact, merely an inclined plane 
wound round a cylinder. Its common ap- 
plication is to elevate bodies, which are 
raised perpendicularly while they are moved 
up the plane. And the mechanical advan- 
tage is as the increased distance moved 
over : that is, as the length of the inclined 
plane is to the perpendicular iielgbt gained. 
Thus, if the Inclined plane is one hundred 
times as long as it is high, not taking fric- 
tion into account, it will require only the 
hundredth of a given weight to raise it along 
the Inclined plane ; but in accordance with 
that Invariable law, ‘What is gained in 
power is lost in time,’ the power will move 
one hundred times as far as the tasrpendicu- 
lar distance through which the weight is 
raised, and will take one hundred times as 
long a time as if the Inclined plane were not 
used with it. The inclined plane, in this 
case, bears ninety-nine hundredths of the 
W'sigbt of the body. 

IN CCE'NA DOM'INI (at the Lord’s sup- 
per: Lat.), the title of a celebrated papal bull, 
which enumerates certain rights claimed by 
the Romish church, and anathematizes those 
who violate them. All sects of heretics are 
cursed in It, by their several names. It was 
formerly read every year on Holy Thursday, 
whence its name ; but latterly on Easter 
Monday. A copy of it is hung up on the door 
of 8t. Peter’s, and another on that of St. 
John Lateran ; and all primates, patriarchs, 
bishops, Ac., are required to have It read 
In their chur»*he8 once or more every year. 

INOOG'KITO (abbreviated to incog, un- 
known ; ItaL), so disguised as not to be re- 
cognized ; a mode of travelling without any 
mark of distinction, which is sometimes 
adopted by princes and eminent persons 
1 who do not wish to be publicly received. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE CLOTH (in, not ; and 
combuetibilUi, that may be burned : Lat), a 
cloth made from a stone termed Amianthus 
or Asbestos. The ancients used it for wrap- 
ping round the dead bodies consumed on the 
funeral pyre, that their remains might not 
mingle with those of the wood, &o., used to 
consume them. 

INCOMMBN'SURABLB (in, not ; con, to- 
gether ; and mensurabilis, that can be mea- 
sured : Lot.), a term appll^ to two lines or 
quantities which have no common mea- 
sure by which they can be exactly divided. 
Quantities are incommensurable, when no 
third quantity can be found that is an ali- 
quot part of each. 

INGOMPAT'IBLE (in, not ; and compaasir 
bilis, that may be suffered together : Lot.), 
in Chemistry, bodies which cannot be p'iac<ra 
together in solution without mutual decom- 
position ; thus the solution of a salt of Ixs- 
rytes is Incompatible with the solution of a 
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•nlphate. In n Lo«iil sense, that Is ineom- 

patOtle which cannot be united in the same 
person without violating tiie law or consti- 
tution. 

INOOMPRBSSIBIL'ITY (in, not; and 
eompTMtibilis, that inay be pres^ together: 
LeU,), that property of a body which renders 
a diminution of its volume Impossible. No 
substance is quite incorapressllde; but 
fluids are compressible to so slight an extent 
that in practice they are considered incom- 
pressible. 

INCORPORATION (ineorporo, I form 
into a body : Lai.), in Ohemistry, the ming- 
ling the particles of diiferent bodies to- 
gether into one mass, in such a manner that 
the different ingredients cannot be distin- 
guished. — In Law, the formation of a 
legal or political body, with the quality 
of perpetual existence or succession, unless 
limited by the act of Incorporation or for- 
mally put an end to by an act of the law. 

INOllAS'SATB (incraaao, I make thick : 
Lot.), in Pharmacy, to make fluids thicker 
by themixtureof other substances less fluid, 

or by evaporating the thinner parts. 

IwORAASATB, In Botany, becoming thicker. 

IN'OREMENT (tncrementum, an Increase : 
Lat), a term employed in Newton’s me- 
thod of fluxions to denote a smalt but 
finite increase of a variable quantity. It 
is the difference between two buccosslve 
values of a quantity which increases accord- 
ing to a certain law. 

INCRBS'CENT (inerMCo, 1 increase ; Lot.), 
in Heraldry, an epithet applied to tlie muon 
when she is increasing. 

INCRYSTALLI'ZABLB, Incapable of be- 
ing formed into crystals. 

INCUBATION (vncvbatxo : Lat), the pro- 
cess of a bird sitting on eggs, and hatching 
its young. The time required for this varies: 
domestic fowls sit three weeks; ducks.geese, 
and turkeys, a month ; pigeons, eighteen 
days, &c. In the large majority of cases 
the female discharges this ofSce, but in the 
case of the Australian emu and the Brazi- 
lian ostrich, it is the male bird that batches 
the eggs. There are some species of which 
neither male nor female Incubates. The 
eggs of the cassowary are deposited in the 
sand and left to be batched by the heat of 
the sun. All the species of Hegapodius, a 
giJline genus peculiar to Australia and the 
laiige islands of theindian archipelago, erect 
mounds of vegetable matterover their eggs, 
the fermentation of wiiicb emits heat suf- 
flclont to hatch them. Mounds fifteen feet 
high and sixty feet In circumference at the 
baae have been erected by the jungle fowl 
of Australia, a bird no larger than our com- 
mon fowL Again, it Is well known that our 
cuckoo lays Its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, by which they are hatched : and there 
is a genua (Molothrus) of Brazilian birds 
iJlled to our starling which do precisely the 
same thing. This habit is connected with 
a physiological reason. ArUJlcieU incvLatlon 
Is carried to a high degree of perfection, 
both in Egypt and in China ; and of late it 
has been tried In London, with success. 

IN'OUBUS (inetibo, I lie upon: Lot), the 
nightmare, a disease which consists in a 
snaamodlc contraction of the muscles of 


the breast during sleep, attended with a 
vi-ry painful difficulty of respiration and 
great anxiety. The moat obvious symptom 
is a sensation of some great weight 
laid upon the breast: hence the name 
Sometimes the sufferer finds himself in 
some inextricable difficulty, endeavouring 
to escape from a monster, or, perhaps, in 
imminent danger of falling from a pre- 
cipice, wiiile his limbs refuse to do their 
office, until he suddenly awakens himself 
by starting from his recumbent posture, or 
by a cry of terror. It is generally owing to 
repletion and indigestion, and is often su- 
perinduced by lying on the back. 

INCCM'BENT (incumbo, I recline upon : 
Lot.), the person who Is in present posses- 
sion of an ecclesiastical beneflee. 

INCUNAB'ULA (the age of Infancy : Lai.\ 
books of tlio fifteenth century, the cradle 
days of printing, are so called by biblio- 
graphers. 

IN'CUS (an anvil ; Lot.), in Anatomy, the 
largest and strongest of the bones In the 
tympanum of tlte ear, so called from its 
resembling an anvil in shape. 

INDEFB'ABIBLB (tndi/aieible, that can- 
not be undone : Pr.), in Law, an epitliet for 
an estate, or any right, which cannot be de 
feated or made void except by the act ol 
the grantee. 

INDEP'INITE (ind^nUua, undetermined : 
Lat.), in Botany, when the stamens exceed 
twenty In number, tor when other parts 
cannot be easily counted. It always refers 
to number. 

INDKM'NITY (indemmtae, secnrlty from 
loss : Lot.), in Law, a writing to secure one 
from all damage and danger that may ensue 
from any act.. — Act of Indemnity, an act 
passed every session of parliament for the 
relief of those who have neglected to take 
tlie necessary oaths, &c. 

INDENTED (in; and dentatns, toothed : 
Lat), in Heraldry, an epitliet for a line 
which Is notched or cut like a saw. 

INDENT'DRE (same denti.), in Law, a 
writing containing an agreement or con- 
tract made between two or mote persons ; 
BO called because it was indented or cut 
scailnpwise, so as to correspond with the 
counterpart. But indenting is often neg- 
lected, while the writings or counterparts 
retain the name of indenture. 

INDEPEN'DENT8(<n, not; and dependens, 
hanging from : Lot.), a sect of Protestant 
dissenters, distinguished, not t>y doctrine, 
but by discipline. They regard every con- 
gregation of Christians meotins In one 
building for the purpose of pul>llo’wor^ip 
as a complete church, independent of any 
other religious government ; they reject 
the use of all creeds, as impious sul^tltutes 
forthe letter of the Scripture, and attribute 
no virtue whatever to the right of ordina- 
tion. The direction of each church is vested 
in its elders. The Independents arose in 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and during the civil 
wars of England, in the 17th century, they 
formed a powerful party. They have had 
for some time in England more than 1700 
chapels ; in Scotland, more than 100 ; In 
Ireland, more than SO; and no less than 
1000 in the United States. 
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INDBTBU'MINATB QUANTITY (in, ' a country, exclualre of those that have 
not ; and determinOf I limit : Lot.), in Mathe- been introduced from other countries, 
mattes, a quantity which has no certain or IN'OIQO (inditon, literally from India: 
definite value. Thus, in an ellipse, the Or,), a most valuable dye, prepared from 
values of c<;-ordinates are indeterminate, the leaves and stalks of leguminous plants, 

while the axes are consUnt quantities. chiefly shrubs, belonging to the genus fndi- 

IKDBTKHUINATH ANALYSIS, that particular gofera. These are steeped in water and al* 
branch of analysis which treats of the solu- lowed to ferment. A yellow substance is 
tiou of indeterminate problems, or such pro- ihusobtained, which becomes blue by expo- 
blems as admit of an Indeflnite number sure to the air. The Indigo is drained in bags 
of different solutions. and dried In boxes. The indigo of commerce 

IN'DBX (Lot, from indico, I declare), In is In the form of small square or oblong 
Arithmetic and Algebra, the number that cakes; it is of a dark blue colour, passing 
shows to what power a quantity is to In- into violet purple, is void of taste and 


raised ; the exponent. Thus in 43 , 6 is 
the index, and points out how many fours 
are to be multiplied together, to produce the 
given quantity. This kind of notation 
enables us to simplify arithmetical and 
algebraic operations. Thus we can And at 
once that the fifth root of 4* la 4 . With- 
out this notation, 4» would be represented 
by a comparatively large number, 1084 ; and 
to And its fifth root we should have re- 
course to a complicated process. This bolds 
to a still greater extent when there is ques- 
tion of a very large number, and a more 
difficult root is to be extracted : thus, the 
eighth root of 156847SI* is found with the 
greatest ease. [See Loo a rit n mb,] 

IN'DEX EXPURGATO'IIIUS. [See Ex- 
PXJROATORY Index.] 

IN'DIAN INK, a substance brought from 
Ubiua, and used as a water-colour. It is in 
rolls or cakes, and is said to consist of 
lamivblack and animal glue. 

IN'DIAN RED, a pigment of a purple 
russet here employed In water-colour paint 
Ing. It is a peroxide of iron and is obtained 
in Bengal. 

IN'DIAN RUB'BER. [See CAOUTCHOUC.] 

I IN'DIAN YEL'LOW, a pigment used by 
water colourists, Ijrought from India. It is 
of unknown origin, but is found to be a 
compound of magnesia and a substance 
termed purrelc acid. 

IN'DIAN ITK, a mineral occurring in 
' grranular masses, and associated with gar- 
net, felspar, flbrolite, and hornblende. It 
will Bcrtnch glass, and is of a white or grey 
colour. 

INDIC'ATIVE {indicativns: Lot.), in 
Grammar, the first mood, or manner, of 
conjugating a verb, by which we simply 
affirm, deny, or Indicate something; as, he 
writes, they run. 

INDIO'TION, Oyclh of {indictio: Lot), 
in Chronology, a mode of computing time 
by periods of fifteen years. [See Chrono- 

LOCfY.tfYOLE, &C.] 

INDI'CTMENT {indico, I proclaim against: 
Lat), in Law, a written accusation of one or 
more persons for a crime or misdemeanor, 
preferred to, and presented on oath l)y, a 
grand jury. In determining whether there 
Is reasonable cause to put the accused upon 
his trial, the grand jury hear evidence only 
of the charge ; and if twelve of them are 
satisfied of the truth of the charge, the in- 
dictment is then said to lie found, and is 
publicly delivered into court, endorsed true 
hill; otherwise, not /tmnd. 

INDIG'BNOUB (indigea : Lot.), an epithet 
ipplied to the native animals and plants of 


smell ; dull in appearance, but, by rubbing 
with a smooth hard body, it assumes the 
lustre and hue of copper. Sulphuric add Is 
the only agent that dissolves indigo with- 
out destroying its colour. When it Is put 
into this acid, a .\enow solution is at first 
formed, whiclt, after a few hours, acquires 
a deep blue colour. If indigo is exposed to 
the action of certain deoxidizing agents, it 
forms a green solution wfth alkalis, from 
which it is precipitated white by acids. This 
white indigo is termed fndigogene ; it in- 
stantly becomes blue on exposure to the air, 
forming indigo, which Is supposed to be its 
oxide. The solution of indigo in strong sul- 
pliuric acid is known by the name of Saxon 
blue. Bengal is the great mart for indigo, 
but it is cultivated In other parts of India. 
The introduction of indigo met with great 
opposition from thegrow'ersof wood. Down 
to a recent period, the dyers of Nuremlierg 
were obliged to take, every year, an oath 
not to use it; but its excellence as a dye 
ultimately gained It the victory. There Cfin 
be no doubt that the indicum mentioned 
by Pliny was Indigo, though he was mis- 
taken as to its origin. 

INDIG'OLITK {tndikon, indigo; and 
lithos, a stone : Or.), in Mineralogy, a variety 
of shorl or tourmaline, of an indigo or blue 
colour, sometimes tinged with green or 
azure. 

INDIGOT'IO or ANTLIC A'CID, in Chem- 
istry, an acid obtained by boiling indigo in 
nitric acid, diluted with ten parts of water. 
It forms white or yellowish needles. 

INDIVIS'IBLES (indivisihilis, not divisi- 
ble ; Lot.), In Geometry, those elements or 
principles into which it may be supimsed 
that any body or figure can be ultlmatel> 
resolved. 

INDORS'ER {endosseur: Fr.) [See Bill, 
and Exchange.] 

INDUO'TION (induetio, a leading into : 
Lot.), the process by which magnetism or 
electricity is developed in a body by tlie 
magnetic or electric action of another body. 
Thus a bar of soft iron when brought near 
a magnet will be rendered magnetic, but 
returns to its former natural state if re- 
moved. Again, If a copper wire be coiled 
round a smaller bar of iron and a current of 
voltaic electricity be sent through the 
wire, the t>ar becomes Instantly magnetic, 
but ceases to be so the moment the current 
is stopped. Again, if a conducting body be 
brought Into the proximity of another 
body charged with electricity, the former 
will at once manifest signs of electrical 
action, positive electricity being developed 
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on one elde, end negative on the other, by which a person was formerly rendered 
iKDUCmoH, In Law, the introduction of a Incapable of being a witness or a juror. No 
clergyman into possession of a benefice or person Is now excluded, on this account, 
living, to which he is collated or presented, from being a witness. 

— — iHnncmoy, in Logic, a process of rea- IN'FANCY (tnfanHa, literally inability to 
sontng, by which wo draw a general Infers speak ; Lot.), the period, physically consi- 
ence from a number of facts. Applied to dered, from birth to seven years; and le- 
physlcal enquiries. It has been styled gene- gaily till twenty-one, previously to which 
rallsatlon from experience. It consists (says age no one can Inherit, or Incur any debt 
J. 8. MUD in Inferring from some Individual except for necessaries. The contracts of a 
instaih'cs in which a phenomenon is obser- minor, however, are not void, but voidable ; 
ved to occur, that it occurs in all Instances and though they cannot beenforced against 
of a certain class ; namely In all which re- him, he may enforce them against another, 
efimble the former In what are regarded as and may confirm them at the end of his 
the material circumstances. minority. Under seven years of age, he 

INDUL'GBNCE (indulgentia, a pardon: cannot be guilty of felony ; between seven 
LtU.), In the Roman Catholic church, a re- and fourteen, there Is a presumption that 
mission of the punishment due to sins, he is doh incapax (not capable of guilt) ; 
granted by the poi)e or church, and sup- but, if It Is shown that he could distinguish 
pos^ to save the sinner from purgatory, between good and evil, he may be con- 
Clement VI., In his decretal, declares that demned even to death, 
an infinite treasure of merits was left by INFAN'TK and INFAN'TA, appellations 
Christ, arising from hls own sufferings and gHen to all the sons and daughters of the 
the good works of the Virgin and the kings of Spain and Portugal, except the 
saints; and that the pastors of the church, eldest. The dignity of the title consists 
and more especially the popes, who are the In the pre-eminence Implied by styling the 
sovereign disposers of this treasure, have children of the king the children. It was 
authority to apply It to the living, by virtue anciently given to all hidalgos. The word 
of the keys, and to the dead, by way of rftj/dc was used In a similar way In England 
suffrage, so as to discharge them from their during the middle ages, 
respective proportions of punishment by I N'P A NTKY (la/anfmc • JV,), In Military 
taking just so much merit out of this ge- affairs, the whole body of foot soldiers, ns 
neral treasure as they conceive the debt re- distinguished from cftvalrj/. Infantry Is 
quires, and offering It to God. The lilsto- divided Into light infantry and that of the 
I fcal origin of Indulgences Is traced to the Itne. The latter forms the great mass of 
public penances and the canonical punish- the arm) , which Is Intended to fight in line, 
ments which the old Christian church Im- The light Infantry serves chiefly In theont- 
posed on the community, especially on posts, furnishes sharpshooters, makes bold 
those who did not remain firm unto mar- expeditions, and harasses the enemy. The 
tjrdom. In the pontificate of I,eo X., the excellence of infantry depends on their 
flagrant abuse of Indulgences became an good order In advancing and retreating, 
open scandal, and led to the reformation in perfect acquaintance with their drill and 
Gerinanv. duties, a just delivery of their fire, and 

INDULTO (a pardon : In the church great calmness in all circumstances. In 

of Rome, a power granted to present to the British army there are 109 regiments of 
liencBces, or to do something contrary to regular Infantry, 

ordinary law, INFECTION (fn/Icfo, I corrupt : Lot.), the 

INERTIA or VIS INERTL® (Inactivity ; morbid effluvia of one animal body affecting 
the effect of inactivity : Lot,), In Mechanics, the similar organs of another ; as tmall-pox, 
that properly of matter which causes It, as putridity, &c. It has been questioned 
It weie, to resist a change of state: that whether this effect can be carried from 
Is, prevents It from stopping when In mo- place to place, and whether most diseases, 
tlnn, and from moving when at rest. But called Infectious, are not occasioned by 
It may bo said, that however great the local clrcninstances which affect certain 
velocity of a moving body, It will alwajs subjects In the population. Infection Is 
stop at last. This is true: but It does not considered to differ from contagion, by 
stop of itaelf; It Is stopped by the resist- ]>elng comraunicared through the air In- 
anc-e of the air and by friction. No sncli stead of from person to person. The infeo- 
agents Interfere with the motions of the tfon of the plague and of the yellow /ever Is 
heavenly bodies, and therefore they con- Imported in ships and conveyed in clothing; 
tlnue to obey the Impulse they origin- persons also take infection from the air of 
ally received. This seeming resistance of apartments where the sick are confined, 
bodies to motion or rest Is merely a conse- INFER'NAL MAOHUNB, a name which 
quence of the necessity there Is for time to has been given on more than one occasion 
elapse whlla they are receiving or losing to a terrific engine Invented for the purpose 
motion, which can neither be Imparted nor of assassination That which was Intended 
removed instantaneously. for the destruction of Louls-Phlllppe, on 

INBSOUTOH'EON, In Heraldry, a small the 28th July, 1K15, and which, though the 
escutcheon borne within the shield. king and his three sons who were riding 

IN ES'SE ilMt.), actually existing; dis- with him escaped, killed sixteen and 
tinguished from in posse, which denotes wounded eighteen persons, consisted of a 
that a thing Is not, but may be. number of gun-barrels, so arranged In a 

IN'PAMY {infamia: Lat), In Law, that frame as to be fired off In a volley, 
total loss of character or public disgrace JN'FIDEL (injldelis, LaO, a terra qf re 
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IMToacb for any one who rejects the fonda- 
mental articles of religions belief of a ooun- 
try. In Turkey the Ohrlstlans are styled 
Infidels; in Burop^ the Hahommedans. 

INFlLTRiiTION, the act or process of 
entering the pores or cavities of a body. 
[See PlLTKATIOH.] 

IN'PINITB boundless: LatX 

In Mathematics, infinite quanbUiee are such 
as are either greater or less than any as 
s'gnahle ones. An infinite series Is one in 
which tlie terms continue to be produced 
uiueiislngly. 

INFINITES'IMAL (from a superlative 
form of infinttue, boundless : LaL), a term 
denoting an indefinitely small quantity. 

INPINTTIVE (vnfinitue, boundless ; Lot.), 
In Grammar, a mood expressing the action 
of the verb, without afllrming or denying 
it of any subject. 

INPIN'ITY (infinitan: Lot.), a term ap- 
plied to the vast and the minute, to dis- 
tances and spaces too great to be expressed 
l»y any numlmr of integers, or too small to 
l)e expressed by any fraction ; one of the 
IncoinprelienBlble but necessarily existing 
w onders of the universe. 

INPIR'MARY (tnfirmua, weak i Lot \ n 
charitable establishment, where the poor 
may receive medical advice and medicines 
gratis 

IJ(FLAMMATION (tn/lamnuitto, a preter- 
natural heat: Lat.), in Pathology, a stateof 
any portion of the atrtinal body, character- 
ized by heat, pain, and redness, attended 
with more or less of tumefaction and fever. 
Inflammation is divided into two species, 
phlegmonove and erysipelatous : the former 
is known by its bright red colour, tension, 
heat, and painful tumefaction ; the latter, 
by its dull v«-d colour, vanishing upon pres- 
sure, and Its exhibiting sc^ircely any per- 
ceptible swelling. Besides this dUlsion, 
inflammation is either acute or chronic, 
local or general, simple or complicated with 
other diseases. In inflammation, the vas- 
cular action of the part is Increased ; and 
if it does not terminate in resolution, it 
ends by aiUiesion, suppuration, and ulcera- 
turn, which, when the action is healthy, 
follow each other regularly. 

INPLBCT'BD (Iiifiecto, I bend in : Lat,}, 
in Botany, an epithet for a leaf that is bent 
inwards at the end towards the stem ; also 
for a calyx that is bent inwards. 

INFLECTION (infiectio, a turning : Lat.), 
in Optics, the bending or refraction of the 
rays of light, caused by the unequal thick- 
ness of guiy medium. Inflkotiox, in 

Grammar, the change which a word under- 
goes in its termination, to express case, 
number, gender, mood, tense, &c. — Poikt 
OF iKFiiiiiOTiON, in (Geometry, that point 
in which the direction of a curve changes 
from concavity to convexity, and vice versA. 

INPLORBS'CENCE (tnfloresco, I flourish : 
LaL), in Botany, the manner in which 
flowers are arranged on the axis, or the 
branching of the floi al axis. It is sometimes 
termed Anthotaxis, 

INFLUEN'ZA (influence: Ttal.; because 
produced, in the opinion of the Ignorant, 
by the Influence of the scars), In Medicine, 
tn epidemic catarrh, usually attended by 

languor, headache, quick pulse, and fe 
brile symptoms, which are sometimes of a 
serious character. It assumes a variety of 
aspects, dependent on the seasons and other 
canses. It is supposed to arise from the 
presence in the air of a minnte quantitj 
of highly irritating vapour. 

IN FORMA PAUPBRia [See Fokma 
Paupriiis.] 

INFORMATION (<u/orw«i«o, a represen- 
tation : Lot), in Law, an accusation or com- 
plaint exhibited against a person for some 
criminal offence. An Information differs 
from an indictment. Inasmuch as the latter 
Is laid on the oath of twelve men, but the 
information is only the allegation of the 
person who exhibits it. Informations are 
charges on oath, laid before a justice or 
justices of the peace, with a view to sum- 
mary conviction; or a complaint brought 
by the crown Itself. The latter Is of two 
kinds: that which is filed ex ofileio by the 
attorney-general, in some particular kinds 
of misdemeanor of a public nature, and 
calculated to affect the government , and 
that filed, at the relation of some private 
person or Informer, by the master of the 
crown office, for certain gross misde- 
meanors not Immediately calculated to 
disturb the government. 

INFORM'BB STARS {sMXm in/ormes ‘ 
Lot.), in Astronomy, stars not included In 
any constellation. 

IN FORO OONSCIBNTIiB (In the court 
of conscience : LaU), an expression made 
use of when a man Is morally but not le- 
gally bound to do something. 

INFRALAPSA^RIANS {injVa lapsnm, un- 
der the fall : Lot.), Presbyterians who hold 
that God created a certain number of human 
beings, who must be damned whatever 
efforts they make to avoid It. They are 
so called, because they maintain that God 
formed his decrees after his knowledge of 
the fall, and In consequence of it. [See 
SUPEALAP8ARIAK8 ] 

IN'FULA (JjaU), In Roman Antiquity, a 
kind of fillet, made of white wool, loosely 
twisted, and tied with a white hand. At 
Roman marriages, the bride can led wool 
on a distaff In the procession, and fixed it 
as an Infula on the door-case of her future 
husband. The infula was used also as an 
ornament on festive and solemn occasions 

INFUNDIBU'LIFORM (infutidiimlurn, n 
funnel ; and forma, a form : Lat ), In Bo- 
tany, having the shape of a funnel, as, a 
flower with a conical border rising from a 
tu}>e. 

INFTrNDIBTTLUM CER'KBRI (the fun- 
nel of the brain : Lat ), in Anatomy, a cai ity 
of the brain through which serous humours 
are discharged. 

INFUTSION (infusio, a pouring upon: 
Lat), In Pharmacy, a method of oiitaiuing 
the active constituents of plants, roots, &c„ 
by pouring hot water upon them. Also, the 
liquor in which the plants, &c , are steeped, 
and which Is impregnated with their pecu- 
liar qualities. 

INFUSO'RIA (in/usus, poured upon 
Lot.), animalcules which are so termed be- 
cause found very abundantly in stale infu- 
sions. The name was formerly applied to • 
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I hetero^eneoai aueinbla«a of ohjecta, Bome 
I regetable, others snlmid, but it Is now re- 
stricted to a tribe of mtnnte animals, desti- 
tute of shells, and moving by means of cilia. 
They are objects of study to microseopists. 
[See DiATouAcnuB, Poltotstuva, Rota- 

TOBLA.] 

IN'OOT (linpot : Fr.), a small bar of metal 
made of a certain form and size by casting 
it in moulds. The term is chiefly applied 
to the small bars of gold and silver intended 
either for coining or for exportation to fo- 
reign countries. 

IN'GRAILED (in; and prfle.hail : Fr.), in 
Heraldry, an epithet for anything repre- 
sented with the edges ragged, or notched 
semicircularly, as if broken by something 
having fallen upon It, the points being 
turned outward to the field. When they 
are turned inwards towards the ordinary, it 
1 invecked. 

IN'GRESS {ingresaua: Lai.), in Astro- 
nomy, a term applied to the entrance of the 
moon into the shadow of the earth in 
eclipses, the sun’s entrance into a sign, &c. 

IKORESR, egrtM, and regress, in Law, 

words frequently used in leases of lands, 
which signify a free entry into, a going out 
of. and returning to the premises leased. 

IN’GUINAL nnguinalis, from ingum, the 
groin : Lot.), in Anatomy, die., belonging to 
the grroin. Bence vngmnul hernia, called 
by surgeons bubonocele, is a hernia in that 
part. 

INHKRaTANCB (Jhoeredxtas : Lot.), a per- 
petual right or Interest in an estate, vested 
in a person and his heirs. The inheritances 
mentioned in our law are either corporeal 
or incorporeal : the corporeal relate to lands, 
tenements, dtc., that may Yje touched or 
I handled ; and the incorporeal, to such rights 
as are annexed to corporeal inheritances, 
ns advowsons, tithes, annuities, offlees, &c. 
There is likewise another Inheritance.wbli h 
is termed in severally : that is, where. two 
or more hold lands or tenements severally, 
as when two persons hold to them and the 
heirs of their two bodies; in which case 
these two have a joint estate during their 
lives, but their heirs have several inherit- 
ances. According to the law of inheritance, 
the eldest male child is always preferred, in 
case of intestacy, while sisters take equally 
where there are no sons. He that is of the 
whole blood is preferred [see Dbsobbt] bo> 
fore another that has omy a part of the 
blood of his ancestor. Goods and chattels 
eannot be made heritable. [See Hkib- 
IiOOM.] 

INHIBITION (inhibUio, from inhibeo, I 
restrain: Lot.), in Ecclesiastical Law, a 
writ to forbid a judge’s proceeding in a 
cause that lies before him. This writ gene- 
rally issues out of a higher court to an in- 
ferior, and is of much the same nature as a 
I prohli)ition. 

INJECTION (injieio, I throw into ; Lat.), 
In Anatomy, the act of filling the vessels of 
a dead subject with any coloured matter, to 

show their ramifications. Iwjbotion, in 

Surgery, the forcing any liquid into the body 
by means of a syringe or pipe. 

INJUNCTION (iniunetio, a command: 
LoA), in liaw, a writ Issuing under the seal 


of a court of equity, whew the court thinks 
fit to Interfere with the acts of parties or 
the course of other jurisdictiona Thus, 
injunctions are granted to stay proceed- 
ings at common iaw, to prevent the nego- 
tiation of notes or other securitiei^ to re- 
strain parties from the commisslonof waste, 
to preserve property which is in the course 
of litigation, &C. Disobedience of an in- 
junction is a C4)ntempt of the court from 
which it issues, imnlshable by imprison- 
ment. 

IN'JCRT iinjurta : Lat.), in a legal sense, 
any wrong or damage done to another, 
either in his {lerson, rights, reputation, or 

oods. Whatever impairs the quality or 

iminishes the value of goods or property, 
is an injury ; so also whatever impairs the 
health, weakens the mental faculties, or 
prejudices the character of a person, is an 
injury. 

INK (enere: Fr.). Tangallate of iron, 
kept susitended in water by gum-arabic, a 
little logwood being generally added to 
improve the colour, constitutes ertmmon 
writing ink. It may be made b> Imiling six 
ounces of fine!} bruised galls in six pints of 
soft water, and adding to the decoction 
four ounces of gum-arabic and four ounces 
of green vitriol. The whole must be well 
mixed, and then placed In a well-corked 
bottle, which should be occasionally shaken 
After two months, the ink is to poured 
off from the residue*into glass Imttles, iuu 
each of which a clove or two, or a drop ol 
creosote, has been put, to prevoit mouldi- 
nesB, and well corked. A little sugar gives , 
a gloss ; and as it prevents rapid drying, is 
added to copying tnk, Indian ink is made I 
with very fine lampblack and size Marking 
ink mav be made by dissolving one drachm 
of fused nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) in an 
ounce of water, which has lieen previously 
thickened with sap green. Before writing 
with it, the linen must be prepared, by the 
application of a weak solution of carbonate 
of soda thickened with gum-arabic, and 
allowed to dry. Printing ink is boiled 
linseed or nut oil, and lainpbladk. Red ink 
is a solution of alum coloured with Brazil 
wood. Sympathetie inks are of many kinds ; 
they remain invisible until heated, or 
until some substance is applied to them. 
Thus, solutions of cobalt liecome blue or 
green while heated; lemon -juice turns 
brown in the same circumstances, and very 
dilute sulphuric add blackens. The heat 
concentrates the acids, and enables them to 
act on the paper. A writing m]ide with a 
weak infusion of galls becomes visible if 
wetted with a weak solution of sulphate of 
iron ; if made with a weak s<»)ution of pms- 
slate of potash, it is rendered visible by a 
solution of sulphate of iron, Ac. 

IN'LAND BILLS, in Commerce, bills 
payable in the country where they are 
drawn. 

INLAT'ING, the art of ornamenting 
fumltore, or other simiiarobiects, by letting 
into them pieces of metal, ivory, or other 
wood. 

IN LIM'INB (on the threshold: Laid 
at the outset ; before anything is said or 
done. 
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IN'NATB IDE'AS (imtatu*. born with nt 
Lat.)f principles or Ideas supposed to be 
Stamps on the mind from the first moment 
of its existence, and brought Into the world 
with It : a dodtrlne which has given rise to 
much discussion, and which the celebrated 
Locke took great pains to refute. 

INN'KBBPERfl were formerly liable to 
make good all losses of property belonging 
to their guests and brought to the inn. 
But now by an Act of Parliament passed In 
1863, no Innkeeper is liable to make good 
any loss to property brought to his inn 
(not being a horse or carriage) to a greater 
amount than 301., except in two cases : vit. 
1, where the innkeeper or his servant has 
been guilty of wilful neglect; and, S, 
where the goods have been deposited with 
the Innkeeper expressly for safe custody. 

IN'NOCENTS’ DAY, a festival observed 
by the Christian church on the 28th of 
December, In memory of the children that 
were slain by command of Herod. 

INNOMINATUM (not named : Lot.). The 
bones at each side of the pelvis are called 
08innonii7uitiimian unnamed bone), because 
the three bones of which it consists In the 
young subject, viz. tlie ischium or hip-bone, 
the ilium or haunch-bone, and the pubU or 
share-bone, grow together in the adult, so 
as to form a single bone, which Is thus left 
without a name. 

INNS OP COURT, four corporate so- 
cieties In London. Efery candidate forthe 
rank of barrlster-aMaw must be admitted a 
member of one of them, and submit to Its 
regulations, as a student. They are, the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, LinooMe 
Inn, and Oray'a Inn. The government of 
each of these inns is vested In a body of 
senior members styled Masters of the 
Bench, or Benchers, and they alone have 
the prlvllego of calling gentlemen to the 
bar. Each Inn has Its own hall and library'. 
The Temple Church belongs jointly to the 
two Temples ; the other two inns have their 
separate chapels. 

INOCULATION (inocnloHo, an Ingraft- 
ing : Lot.)* In Surgery, the operation of 
giving the small-pox to persons, by incision. 
In its more general sense, it includes the 
insertion of any poisonous or Infectious 
matter. Inoculation for the smalUpox 
was Introduced Into general notice by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, about the year 
1721, her son having been Inoculated at 
Constantinople during her residence there, 
and her Infant daughter being the first that 
underwent the operation in this country. 
It la performed by inserting the point of a 
lancet, armed with the proper matter. Just 
under the cuticle. The disease Is milder 
when produced in this way than when re- 
ceived naturally. The communicjitiun of 
the cow-pock Infection Is termed Vaccina’ 
tion, which see. — Inooulation, in Gar- 
dening, a kind of grafting in the bud ; as 
when the bud of one fruit-tree is set in the 
stock or branch of another, so as to make 
several sorts of fruit grow on the same tree. 
The time to inoculate is when the buds are 
formed at the extremities of the same year’s 
shoot. Indicating that the spring growth 
for that season Is complete. 
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INOR'DINATE PROPORTION (inonUr 
natue, out of order : toL), In Geometry, 
that In which the order of the terms com- 
pared Is irregular or disturbed. 

INORGAN’IC BOIPIBS {in, not ; and or- 
ganieue, organized: Lot,), such as belong 
neither to the animal kingdom nor to the 
vegetable. 

INOSCULATION {in; and oecidatio, a 
union of blood-vessels, literally a kissing : 
Lot.}, In Anatomy, the union of vessels, by 
conjunction of their extremities; where 
the ramifications which unite are small or 
capillary, the vessels are usually said to 
anaetomoae. [See Anastomosis.] 

IN PARTPBUS INFIDIO'LIUM (In the 
parts of un))ellevers : LaL), a phrase em- 
ployed with reference to certain vicars 
apostolic appointed by the Pope, with the 
titles of ancient and no longer existing 
dioceses, to dioceses in heretical or heathen 
lands. They were first appointed fur In- 
dia and other parts of the Bast. 

IN PRO'PRIA PERSO'NA {Lot.), in one’s 
own person or character. 

IN’QUBST {inqueeaitua, sought for : Lai.), 
a judicial inquiry. It may either be a jury 
to decide on the guilt of tn accused person, 
according to fact and law ; to examine the 
weights and measures used by shopkeepers ; 
to decide on the cause of any violent or 
sudden death ; or to examine into accusa- 
tions before trial. 

INQUI'RT {inguiro, I search for : LaU) 
Writ or. In Law, a writ that issues out to 
the sheriff, to summon a jury to inquire 
what damages a plaintiff has sustained in 
an action upon the case where judgment 
goes by default. 

INQUISITION, Omoa OF THE {inqui- 
eitio, a searching for: Lot.), an ecclesias- 
tical court founded by Innocent III., who. 
In 1206, sent Dominic and others to excite 
the Roman Catholic princes and people to 
extirpate heretics, to inquire Into their 
number and quality, and to transmit a faith- 
ful account of these particulars. From the 
nature of their office, tliese agents were 
cal led inquisitors; and thus arose a tribunal 
which was received in all Italy, and through- 
out the dominions of Spain, excepting the 
kingdom of Naples and the provinces of 
the Netherlands. The principle of juris- 
prudence upon which the Inquisition pro- 
ceeded was that of taking no other proof 
of a delinquent’s guilt than his own con- 
fession. He was closely confined In a dark 
and dismal cell, where he was compelled 
to sit motionless and silent, and if his 
feelings found vent In a tone of complaint, 
the ever-watchful keeper warned him to be 
silent. He was accused of nothing specific, 
but was told that his guilt was known, and 
was required to acknowledge it. If be con- 
fessed the crime of which he was accused, 
he pronounced his own sentence, and his 
property was confiscated. If he declared 
himself Innocent, contrary to the testimony 
of his secret accusers, he was put to the 
torture. When sentence of death was pro- 
nounced against him, the atUo-dor/i was 
ordered. At daybreak, the solemn sound 
of the great bell of the cathedral called the 
fidthful to the dreadful spectacle. TbeooD- 
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Aanned appeared barefooted, clothed tn the | mlsmatJes, words placed la the middle ol 
frightful son hmito. a frock of yellow sack- l he reverse side of some coins and medala 
cloth painted with flames, and a conical INSBOTA [LtU., from <ns«eo, I cut Into), 
cap on their heatls. The Dominicans, with a class of articulate animals. [See Bvto- 
the banner of the Inquigltion, led the wat. jiologv.] • 

Then came the penitents, who were to be INSBCTIV'OEODS (<tw«ctrt. Insects ; and 
I DuuUhed by ftnes. Ac., and after the cross, voro. I devour : Lot), an epithet for such 


winch was borne behind the penitents, 
walked the unfortunate wretches who were 
condemned to he burnt alive. The proces- 
Hion was closed by monks and priests, and 
the beetles were then handed over to the 
executioner, who flnished the horrid spec- 
tacle In the presence of the multitudes 
assembled to witness the agonies of the 
victims 1 According to a calculation which 
may l>e depended on as moderate, .H40,000 
persons were punished by the Inquisition, 
from 1481 to 1808, of whom nearly 32,000 
were burnt- Tlie Inquisition liad been 
abolished during the French rule in Spain ; 
it was re-established by Ferdinand Vll in 
1814 ; hut on the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of the Cortes, in 1820, It was again 
aliollshed. It was established In Portugal 
in 1537, but was abolished by the Cortes 
In 1821, There were also branches of the 
Inquisition in different parts of France, 
Italy, &c. ; but the progress of civilization 
has left them little power anywhere, and 
has put an end to their existence In most 
places. 

I^'QDIS'ITOR (a searcher : LcU.),\n Law, 
any officer, as the sheriff and the coroner, 
having power to Inquire into certain mat- 
ters — Grand Inquisitor, the name 
given to a judge of the Inquisition, 

INRO'LLMENT, in Law, the registering 
or entering ou the rolls of the Court of 
Chancery or some other Court, any deed, 
decree, judgment, or other act that the law 
requires to lie inrolled. 

INSAN'ITY itnsanitaa : Lat), mental de- 
rangement of any degree, from a slight 
aberration to raving madness. It is, how- 
ever, rarely used to express the temporary 
delirium occasioned by fever, &c. 

msCRI'BED PIG'URE (tnsenbo, I write 
in : Lat.), in Geometry, a circle drawn 
within any flgure, and touching all its 
sides; or a flgure drawn within a circle 
which touches all Its angles. 

INSORIP'TI (inscribed ; Lot.), in Roman 
Antiquity, s name given to those who were 
branded with any ignominious mark. 

INSCRIPTION (inscriptio: Lat), any 
monumental writing, engraved on or affixed 
to a thing, to give a more distinct know- 
ledge of it, or to transmit some Important 
fact to posterity. The Inscriptions men- 
tioned by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
sufficiently show that this was the first 
method of conveying Instruction to man- 
kind, and transmitting knowledge to pos- 
terity; thus, the ancients engraved upon 
plliars both the principles of sciences and 
the history of the world. Plslstratus carved 
precepts of husbandry on pillars of stone; 
and the treaties of confederacy between 
the Romans and Jews were engraved on 
plates of brass. Antiquarians have accord- 
ingly been, at all times, very anxio us to 
examine the inscriptions on ancient ruins, 
coins, medgls, I?i8o:iinTiOK, In Nn- 


anlmals as feed on insects. 

IN SITU, a Latin phrase employed hj 
geologists with reference to a rock whlcli 
Trains its original position in distinction 
to a fragment which has been moved from 
its place;. 

INSOLATION (iruolatio. Lot.), a term 
sometimes made use of to denote that ex- 
posure to the sun which is made in order 
to promote the chemical action of one sub- 
stance upon another : thus, the tnimediute 
combination of hydrogen and cliloiiue, so 

as to form hydrocliloric acid. Inbola- 

TioNor seorehing, a disease in plants arising 
from exposure to too bright a light, and 
due to an excessive evaporation. 

INSOL'VENOY (m, not ; and aol»o, 1 pay : 
Lat.), the state of a person who has not 
property sufficient for the payment of his 
debts. 

INSPIRATION Cirupiratio, a breathing 
Into : Lot.), in Physiology, the act of draw 
log air into the lungs. 

IN8PI88ATION thickened : 

Lat.), in Chemistry, the bringing a liquor 
to a thicker consistence by evaporation. 

INSTALLATION (m; and Btailum, a 
stall : Mod. Lot.), the ceremony of induct- 
ing, or Investing with any charge, office, or 
rank ; as, the placing a dean or prebendary 
in bis stall or scat, or the admission of a 
knight into bis order. 

INaTALTdBNT {installer, to put in pos- 
session of a place, Ac. : J^, ; from stelli>, 1 
send ; Or.), in commercial transactions, the 
pavment of a certain portion of a gross 
sum, which Is to be paid at different times, 
or, as it is said, by instalmmts. In consti- 
tuting a capital-stock by subscriptions of | 
individuals, it is customary to afford facili i 
ties to subscribers by dlvidipg the sum 
subscrilied into lustainicnts, nr portions 
payable at distinct periods. In large con- 
tracts, also, it Is not unusual to agree that 
the money shall be paid by Instalments. 

IN'BTANT (inslans: Lat), the smallest 
perceptible portion of time; or that in 
which we perceive no succession. School- 
men distinguish three kinds of Instant: 
the temporary, a portion of time preceding 
another ; Che natural, which is a mere prl 
orltyuf nature; and the rotionew, which is 
not a real point, but one wiiich the under- 
standing supposes to have existed before 
another, from the nature of things, which 
cause it to be looked on as pre-existing. 

INSTANTER (Lat), In Law, instantly, 
without the least delay ; as, * the party was 
compelled to plead instanter! 

IN STATU QUO (In the state In which : 
Lot.), a phrase signifying that condition In 
which tilings were at a certain former pe- 
riod ; as wlien belligerent parties, In con- 
cluding a treaty, agree that their mutual 
relations shall be in statu quo fuenmt ants 
bellum, or as they were before the com- 
mencement of the war. 
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IN'STINCT {iMtinetM, Impulse: LaL\ 
that power of Tolltlon or impulse produ^ 
by the peculiar nature of an animal, which 
prompts it to do certain things, indepen- 
dent of all Instruction or experience, and 
without deliberation, not only where such 
arts are immediately connected with Its 
own Indlridual preservation, or with that 
of its kind, hut often wiiere they are alto- 
gether foreign to the apparent wants of the 
mdividual, and sometimes, also, extremely 
complicated. We cannot attribute these 
actions to lutelllgeiice, without supposing 
a degree of foresight and undersUnding 
infinitely superior to what we can admit In 
the species that perform them. The actions 
performed by instinct are not the effects of 
imitation, for the individuals that execute 
them have often never seen them done by 
ithers. They are so much the property of 
Che species, that all the Individuals perform 
them in the same manner, without any 
modification or Improvement. The duck- 
ling hastens to the water, the hen remains 
the pniper time on her eggs during incuba- 
tion, the beaver builds his curious habita- 
tion with a skill peculiar to the species, 
lud the bees construct, with mathematical 
accuracy, their waxen cells. Instinct, 
tlieii, is a general projierty of animated 
matter or a law of organized life in a state 
of action. 

IN'STITUTB or INSTITUTION (irutitur 
tio, an arrangement : Lat), any society es- 
tablished according to certain laws or regu- 
lations, for the furtherance of some parti- 
cular object ; such are colleges or seminaries 
for tile cultivation of the sciences, literary 
Institutes, mechanics* Institutes, and 
others. — The word nmtituMon is applied 
also to a body of laws, rites, and ceremonies, 
which are enjoined by authority as perma- 
nent rules of conduct or of government ; 
thus, the Institutions of Moses or Lycurgus. 
And to a society of individuals established 
for the promotion of any public object; as 

a charitable or benevolent institutioiu 

The term is t^sed likewise for the putting a 
clerk Into possession of a spiritual benefice ; 
bis title will, however, become void, unless, 
within two months after actual possession 
he publicly read In the church of the bene- 
fice upon gome Lord’8-day,and at one of the 
appointed times, the morning and evening 
service according to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and afterwards publicly declare his 
assent to such book, and also read the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and declare his assent 
to them ; and within three months, on 
some Lord’s-day, In the same place, read a 
declaration, by him subscribed before the 
ordlnarj’, of conformity to the liturgy. 

IN'STRUMENT, MUSICAL (Pr.\ a ma- 
chine, artificially constructed, for the pro- 
duction of musical sounds. It is of three 
kinds, the wind Instrument, e. g. the flute, 
the stringed instrument, e.g. the violin, 
and the Instrument of percussion, e.g. the 
drum. — iHSTBUMXirr, in Law, a deed or 
writing creating or declaring legal rights, 
and duly executed. 

IN'SULATED (inmlatuSf made into an 
island : Lat.), in Architecture, an appellation 
given to such voluiuns as stand alone, or 


free from any contlmoaa wall, ke^ like an 
island in the sea ; whence the name, 
INSULATION (same deriv.), in electrical j 
experiments, that state In which the com- 
munication of electric fluid is prevented by 
the interposition of a non-conductor. | 
INSU'HANCE, in Law and Commerce, the / 
act of providing against a possible Joss, by 
entering into a contract with one who is 
willing to give tusurance ; that is, to bind 
himself to make good such possible Joss, i 
should it occur. The instrument by which / > 
the contract is made is denominated 1 1 

and the stipulated consideration is called I 
thepremium. Besides policies for protection 
against losses by fire or risks at sea, there are I 
others on lives, by which a party, fora certain 
premium, agrees to pay a certain sum, if a 
person, to whose life it relates, shall die 
within a time specified, or to pay the execu- 
tors of the insured a certain sum at the 
time of his death. Such polirje*^, however, 
usually make an exception in the case of 
death by suicide. In this way a family may 
[ be furnished with means of support in case 
of the death of Its head. According to 
general practice, a life insurance is seldom 
made by the payment of a single sum at the 
time it is effect^, but almost always by the 
payment of an annual premium during its 
continuance. An individual, therefore, who 
has insured a sum on his life, would forfeit 
all the advantages of the insurance were he 
not to continue regularly to make his peri- 
odical payments. The Insurance of life is 
now more generally expressed by the word 
aeaurance. 

INTA'GLIOS {intagliare, to cut in : ItaL'', 
precious stones, on which are engraved the 
heads of eminent men, Inscriptions, &c., 
and which are usually set In rings, &c, [Bee 
Qbms.] 

INTEGER (integer, whole LiU.), In Arith- 
metic, any number which is not a frac- 
tion. 

INTEGRAL OAL'OULUS (same deriv.), 
that branch of mathematical analysts 
which treats of the processes by which a 
function may be found, such that its dif- 
ferential shall be a given quantity. [See 
Oaloulus, DiffeubntialJ When an in- 
tegral is given, its differential may he 
obtained by general rules ; but when a dif- 
ferential is given, the analyst can only 
compare the differential expression which 
is to be Integrated with the differentials of 
known quantities, and, from such compa- 
rison, infer the form of the corresponding 
integral. There Is no direct method of re- 
turning from the differential to the Integral. 

INTEGRANT PARTS (same deriv.), tlie 
parts of a body obtained by mechanical di- 
vision. OonaHtueniparte differ from these, is 
being the result of chemical decomposition. 

INTEG'UMBNT (integumentum : Lot.), In 
Anatomy, a covering or membrane which 
Invests any particular part of an organized 
body. The skin of a leaf and the shell of a 
crab, for example, are integuments. 

INTELLECT (HUeUeetua : LaL), that 
faculty of the boman mind which reoelves 
or comprehends the Ideas commimicated to 
it ; otherwise called the understandiitg, 
INTEN'DANT (intendo, I give my mind 
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to anything : Lai.), a word much used In 
Prance, and denoting a person who has the 
charge, direction, or management of some 
office or department ; as an witendant of 
marine, an mteiidant of finance, &c. 

INTERCAL'ARY {intercalanus, that Is to 
he inserted ; ImL), In Chronology, an epithet 
applied to the day inserted in a loap-jear. 
The intercalary day was assigned to Febru- 
ary because It was the shortest month. It 
was inserted by the ancient Romans >>e- 
I tween the 24th and 26th, a place it still re- 
tains in the ecclesiastical calendar ; but in 
the civil, a day Is added at the end of the 
month [See Oalkhdar and Bissbxtilb.] 

INTBROOLUM2II ACTION {intercolum- 
nxam : Lat.\ In Architecture, the space 
between two columns, which Is always to 
be proportioned to the height and diameter 
of the columns. 

INTBRCOS'TAL {inter, between ; and 
eosta, a rib : Lat), In Anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to such muscles, nerves, arteries, 
and veins, as lie between the rlhs. 

INTERDICT {interdtetio, a prohibiting : 
Lot.), an ecclesiastical censure, by which 
the church of Rome forbids the perform- 
ance of divine service In a kingdom, pro- 
vince, town, &c. In the middle ages. It 
[ was a very formidable matter; It tensed all 
' spiritual services to cease in the kingdom 
I against which it was issued : the churches 
were shut up, no sacraments except bap- 
tism were ndmlnlstered, corpses were 
buried without funeral rites, and all the 
functions of a church which was then 
believed to be the only medium of salvation 
ceased. In 998, Gregory V, compelled king 
Robert of France to dissolve bis marriage 
with his cousin Bertha, by an Interdict. 
England was laid under an interdict by 
Innocent III. In the reign of John. The 
last time it was tried as an instrument of 
IntlmidHtinn wao In 1809, when a powerless 
interdict was issued against Napoleon by 
Plus VIT. 

INTEREST {xnttret: Pr,), the sum of 
mouey paid or allowed, according to a fixed 
'■ate, for the loan or use of some other sum. 
The sum lent Is called the principal; the 
sum agreed on as interest Is called the rate 
per cent Interest Is distinguished Into 
simple and compound. Simple Interest Is 
that which is paid on the sum originally 
lent. Compound interest is that which is 
paid not only upon the principal hut upon 
arrears of unpaid interest. When Interest 
at five per cent. Is thus added to principal 
the accumulations equal the origrinal sum 

In about fourteen years. Iirr*B®8T, In 

Arithmetic, a rule by which the Interest 
on money Is oompnte^ 

INTBRFB'BBNOB (inter, between ; and 
fero, I bring : LaL), In Optics, certain phe- 
nomena which result from the action of 
I rays of light upon each other. If two mi- 
nute pendls of light, radiating from two 
different luminous points, fall on a piece 
of paper, Jkc., at the same spot, equally 
distant from the luminous points, s greater 
intensity of light is produced than by 
eltoer pencil singly ; also. If the length 
of one of the rays exceeds that of the other I 
by some certain difference, or by some 


multiple of that difference, the intensity of 
the light thrown on the i>aper Is similarly 
augmented. But If one ray is longer than 
the other, only to the amount of half that 
difference, or some multiple of the half, the 
two pencils will destroy each other, and a 
black spot or fringe will be produced. The 
difference of length required by the different 
coloured rays Is different. This mutual 
action of the rays, increasing each other In 
one ease, and destroying each other In the 
other, is termed Interference. It Is analo- 
gous to what occurs when two organ-pipes 
are sounded together, according as they 
are quite or not quite In unison ; If they 
are quite In unison, each will Increase the 
sound of the other ; if not quite In unison, 
intervals of silence will be produced. 
Instead of a continuous sound. If light is 
merely the vibration of an ethereal medium, 
the effects produced with the two rays of 
light ran be explained In the same way as 
that with the two sounds ; that is, the waves 
of light, like those of sound, when they cor- 
respond, augment each other, but, when 
thej come In contact In opposite phases, 
neutralize each other. The ease with which 
theundulatory theory explains Interference, 
and the difficulty of explaining it b> the 
theory of emission, are considered a ver.i 
strong argument In favour of the truth of 
the former. 

INTERJECTION imterjectio, literally a 
throwing between; Lat), In Grammar, an 
indeclinable part of speech, serving to ex- 
press some passion oremotlon of the mind ; 
SA,* Alas t my fondest hopes are now for 
ever fled.’ 

INTERLCXyUTORY OR'DER or DE- 
CREE' (intcrloeutio, a speaking between . 
Lot), 111 Law, an order that docs not decide 
the cause, but only some matter Incident 
to It, which may happen In an Intermediate 
stage. 

INTERLUDE (interlvdo, I play between : 
Lot.), in the Drama, a light entertainment 
exhibited on the stage betw«'en the princi- 
pal performance and the afte^iece. At 
present, the term interlude Is applied prln 
clpally to comic operas, written for two or 
three persons. In ancient tragedy, the 
choruB sang the Interludes between the 
acts. 

INTERLU'NIUM (Lot,), In Astronomy, 
the time In which the moon does not per- 
ceptibly cliange. 

INTERMITTENT FETERS {iniermitto, 
I leave off for a time ; LaL), such fevers as 
subside and soon return. These Ifevers are 
distinguished Into various classes, accord- 
ing to the Interval of time between the 
attacks ; as tertian fever, quartan fever, Ac. 

INTBRMODIL'LION (mter, between : 
Lat ; and modiUion), In Architecture, the 
space between two modllllons, which should 
be equal throughout the entablature. 

INTBRNODK (inter, between ; and wodu^ 
a knot : Lat), In Botany, the space Inter- 
vening on a branch between the leaves ; or 
that contained between any two knots or 
joints of the stalk of a plant. 

INTEROS'SBOUS HUS'OLBS (inter, be- 
tween ; and oeea, the bones : Lot), In 
Anatom), small musclea beixveou the ui«t» 
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carpal bonos of the hand. Invented for mov- 
ing the flngera ; and between the metatar- 
Bal bonea of the foot, for moving the toea. 

I^'TERPLBADER. In Law, a bill of 
Interpleader in e<iulty ia filed by one from 
whom the aame article or auni la claimed 
oy two parties, with a view to aacertain 
the person to whom it ought to he delivered 
or paid. In common law courts, relief can 
be given against adverse claims made on 
sheriffs, &c., having no Interest in tt.s 
matter, by a judge’s order, calling on a 
third party to maintain or relinquish bis 
claims. 

INTERPOLATION (tvterjwlatio : Lat.),in 
Mathematics, that branch of analyala which 
treats of the methods by whicn, when a 
series of quantities succeMlng each other, 
and formed all according to some determi- 
nate law, are given, others subjected to the 
same law may be Interposed between them. 

In Philological criticism, the Insertion 

of spurious passages in the writings of 
some ancient author. 

INTERREG'NUM (LaU), the time during 
which a throne is vacant, in elective king- 
doms; for in such ns are hereditary, like 
that of England, there is no such thing as 
an intenteunum. 

INTERROGATION (.interrogatio, a ques- 
tioning: LaU), in Grammar, the character (?) 
denoting a question ; as, ‘ Do you love met’ 

INTERBOGATIOK, l» Rhetoric, a figure 

containing a proposition In the form of a 
•iuestlon. 

INTERROG'ATORY {interroaatoriiu : 
Lot.), In Law, a ((uestlon in writing, de- 
manded of a witness In a cause, who Is to 
answer It under the solemnity of an oath. 

INTERSECTION (xntersectio : Lot.), in Ma- 
thematics, the cutting of one line or plane 
by another ; thus we say, that the mutual 
luterboctlon of two planes Is a right line. 

INTERSTEL'LAR (infer, between ; and 
stsUa, a star : Litt.), In Astronomy, between 
the stars ; also, what Is situated beyond the 
solar system. 

INTERVAL (tntervallum, literally the 
space between two palisades : Lat.), In 
Music, the difference between the numlmr 
of vibrations produced by one sonorous 
l.ody of a certain magnitude and texture, 
and the number of those produced by 
another of a different magnitude and tex- 
ture, In the same time. The ancients divided 
I the intervals into simple or unoomposite, 
I which they called diastems: and composite, 
which they calledsKstems. Modem musicians 
consider me semitom as a simple interval, 
and call only those composite which consist 
of two or more semitones. 

INTBSTAOT {jlnteetatuSt a person that 
has made no will : LaL\ in Law, the condl 
tion of one who dies without leaving a wllL 
Freehold lands and tenements, in which he 
has an estate of Inherituioe, descend to his 
heir; eoivhold lands, to the heir by the 
custom m the manor; chattels most he 
distributed, subject to debts, by the party 
who takes out letters of administration. 
[Bee ADMIMISTBATION, LeTTSBS OF.] 

INTESTINA’LIA (tntMfifu^an intestine: 
LaU), intestinal wrms, [Bee Bittozoa.] 

IBTBBTINES (same deriv.), th« convo- 


[invbntiom 

luted membranous and muscular tube, 
reaching from the stomach to the anus. 
They consist of the large and small lutes* 
tines ; the former Including the eoscum, colon, 
and rectum ; the latter, the duodenum, the 
jejunt<\,, and the ileum. They are attached 
to th body by the mesentery. The inner 
surface of the small Intestines Is covered 
v/itb vllll, hair-llke bodies formed of folds 
of the raucous membrane. The structure 
of the intestinal canal is very different In 
different animals. 

INTONATION (in; and tonus, atone: 
LaU), in music, the act of sounding with 
the voice the notes of the scale, in succes- 
sion, or at any intervals. To do this suc- 
cessfully, a good ear is almost indlspen- 
sable ; and the key, or, as It has been sorae- 
times called, the tone, in whlcli the piece is 
written, must be carefully observed. 

INTRA'DOS, tbe interior and lower line 
or curve of an arch, the exterior being 
tenued the extrados, 

INTRAN'SITIVE {xntransitivua : Lat.), In 
Grammar, an epithet for a verb which ex- 
presses actions that do not yass over to an 
object ; as, I go, I come, I sle^, Ac. 

IN TRAN'SITU {Lat,), during the passage 
from one place to another. 

INTKENCH'MENT, In Fortification, any 
temporary work that shelters a post against 
the attacks of an enemy. 

INTRU'SION {lutrudo, I thrust in : LaU), 
in Law, a species of Injury to freehold pro- 
perty, which occurs when a stranger In- 
trudes between tl:e death of a tenant for 
life or years, and the entry of the heir of a 
remainderman, or reversioner, exi>ectaiit 
on the estate for life or years, who had died 
previous to the decease of such tenant. 

INTUITION iintueoT, I contemplate: 
Lot.), in Philosophy, knowledge obtained 
without the instrumentality of reason ; the 
instantaneous act of tlie mind, in perceiving 
the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION (intus, within ; and 
susceptio, a receiving : LaU), in Anatomy, 
the falling of one part of an intestine into 
another ; or the passing of one part within 
another, causing a dupllcature of the iutes- 
•Ine. 

IN'ULIN, in Chemistry, a white and pul- 
verulent starch-Ilke substance, extracted 
from tbe root of tbe Inula SteUenium, or 
elecampane. In Its chemical properties, it 
seems intermediate between gum and 
gtarc.i. 

INUNDATION {inundativ : ioi.), in Agri- 
culture, the overflowing of land from na- 
tural causes, and without the Intervention 
of art. It is termed irrigation when it If 
the result of design and skill. 

IN VAC'UO (LaU), In empty space, or in 
space devoid of air. 

INVAx.'ID (invalidus, weak ; Lot.), a per- 
son who is maimed, wounded, or otherwise 
disabled. In military and naval affairs, a 
soldier or sailor wounded or disabled in 
war, and unlit for service. 

Iln^N'’IION (invenHo, from iitVMiio I 
find : Lot.), in the Fine Arts, tbe production 
and selectlim of such objects as are prciper 
to enter into the composition of a work of 
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art.— —In Poetry, It la applied to whatever 
the poet adds to the history of the subject. 

In Rhetoric, the finding and selecting 

of arguments and means of illustration. 

INVER'SB PROPORTION (.‘tnvergua. In 
verted : Lat.), in Arithmetic, a rule in which 
It depends on the question whether the 
first or the second term In the statement 
shall be the greater. When the quantity 
required must 'be larger than the given 
quantity of the same kind, the second term 
must be the greater, and mcc versa. This 
rule Is used when the effect or result of any 
operation is leas in proportion as the cause 
is greater, or is greater in proportion as the 
cause is lees. 

INVER'SB RATIO (same denv.\ the 
ratio of the reciprocals, or the ratio In- 
verted. Thus, i : i, or 6 : 5, is the inverse 
of the ratio 6: 6. 

INVBR'SION (Inveraio: Lat.), in Arith- 
metic, &c., the changing antecedents Into 
consequents in the terms of a proportion, 

and the contrary. In Grammar, a change 

of the natural order of words. In Mu- 

sic, the change of place between two notes 
of an interval. In Rhetoric and Philo- 

logy, the transposition of words out of 
their natnial order. Thus, ‘3/u7t<?re»i /or- 
temqvis mvenut * ’ for ‘ Quia inveniet mtUre- 
rem fortemt' There were much greater 
facilities for transposition in tlie ancient 
than in the modem languages, on account 
of the different cases, &c., being indicated 
by their terminations. 

INVERTEBRATES (in, not ; and verte- 
bratua, furnished with a backbone; Lat.), 
animals without vertebrae, or an internal 
bony skeleton ; such as worms and shellfish. 

INVESTITURE (Fi\), in Feudal Law, the 
open delivery of seisin or possession. There 
was anciently a great variety of ceremo- 
nies used at investitures. Originally they 
were made by a certain form of words; 
afterwards, by such things as had the 
greatest resemblance to what was to lie 
transferred ; thus, where lands were in- 
tended to pass, a turf, Ac., was delivered 
by tlie grantor to the grantee. 

INVOCATION (invocatio, from vnvoco, I 
call upon ; LaL), in Poetry, an address at 
the beginning of a p<iem, in which the poet 
calls for the assistance of some divinity, 
particularly of his muse, or the deity of 
poetry. In the course of an epic poem 
several invocations may occur, particularly 
when anything extraordinary is to be rela- 
ted ; but the first invocation is always the 
most considerable. 

INWOICB (in ; and voie, the road ; Fr.), 
in Commerce, a written account of the 
particulars of merchandize shipped, or 
sent to a purchaser, factor, &c., with the 
value or prices and charges annexed. 

TNVOLU'CRUM (a covering; Lat), In 
Botany, the name of the leaves or scales sur- 
rounding the beads of composite flowers; 
also the whorl of bracts at the base of the 
entire umbel in umbelliferous plants. This 
is called the general Involucre; whilst that 
at the base of the smaller umbels is called 
the partial Involucre or InvoluccL In feme, 
the superincumbent cuticle covering the 
sent, or small heaps of reproductive gra^ 


nules, found growing on their fronds. In 
the Eqtitaetacea, the cases of the reproduc- 
tive organs. 

IN'VOLUTB (involutua, folded in : Lot), 
in the higher Geometry, a edrve supposed 
to be described by the extremity of a 
string, unwinding lUelf from the arc of 
another curve, about which it has been 
lapped. 

INVOLUTION iinvolvMo, a wrapping up : 
Lot), in Arithmetic and Algebra, the rais- 
ing any quantity to a given power, by mul- 
tiplying it into itself the required number 
of times ; thus, the cube or third power of 
4 Is obtained by multiplying 4, the root, into 
Itself twice; as 4x4x4s=64. The Index, 
or exponent of the power, in this case 3, 
tells the number of factors, each of which 
is equal to the quantity to be involved ; and 
the number of multiplications to be per- 
formed is always one less than the expo- 
nent. [See INDBX.] 

rODINB (iOcUa, violet-coloured; Or.), in 
Chemistry, a substance of a dark colour 
and a metallic lustre ; when dry It fuses at 
227°, and bolls and evaporates at 846«, pro- 
ducing purple fumes, whence its name ; if 
heated with water, it distils over at a tem- 
perature below S12°. It Is a supporter of 
combustion ; phosphorus placed in it will 
take fire spontaneously. It is an Irritant 
poison, has an acrid taste, and an odour 
somewhat like that of chlorine ; In small 
doses it has been fotind useful in certain 
forms of glandular disease. It is dissolved 
by 7000 times its weight of water, the solu- 
tion being brown ; it dissolves easily in 
alcohol and ether. Starch will detect iodine 
in water containing only the 400,000th part 
of its weight of that substance, on account 
of the blue tinge produced by the iodide of 
starch which it forms ; but the liquid must 
be cold, as this blue substance gives a co- 
lourless solution with hot water. Its com- 
pounds are termed iodides. It is used 
chiefly in medicine and photography, and, 
in this country, is generally obtained from 
kelp. 

lON'IC ORT)ER, the third 6* the five 
orders of architecture; being a kind of 
mean between the massive and the grace- 
ful. The first idea of this order was given 
by the people of Ionia Its distinguishing 
feature is the volrtte of its capital. In the 
Grecian Ionic, there are two front and two 
rear volutes, connected V>y baluster-llko 
forms on the flanks. In the Roman 
Ionic, there are on each c.olumn four dia- 
gonal volutes, and an abacus wit^b curved 
sides ; so that it presents the same appear- 
ance from whatever side it is viewed. The 
Greek volute continues the fillet of the 
spiral along the face of the abacus ; In 
the Roman its origin Is behind the ovolo. 
The height of the column is about nine 
diameters ; and the base varies in different 
examples. The shaft Is cut with 24 flutes. 
In Grecian specimens, the entablature is 
very simple; In modern. It is sometimes 
greatly enriched ; and the frieze is often 
cuahioned—th&t is, presents a convex in- 
stead of a plane surface in front. 

lON'IO PHILOS'OPHBRS, a sect founded 
by Thales, a native of Miletus in Ionia, 
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which occasioned his followers to assume 
the appellation of Ionic. Thales was suc- 
ceed^ h^ Anaximenes, his disciple; also 
by Diogenes of Apollonla, and Heraclitus 
of Ephesus, lhales considered water, and 
Anaximenes air, as the original material out 
of which all things had sprung, and Into 
which they would ultimately be resolved. 
Their successors Improved these doctrines, 
by considering any material element as a 
mere symbol, calculated to present more 
vividly to the Imagination tlie energy of 
some one principle which Is the ground 
of all vital appearances: hence they are 
not to be considered as materialists. They 
admitted but one world, which they re- 
garded as the work of God, and 'animated 
by him as its soul. They maintained that 
the universe was governed by destiny ; 
hy which they meant the Immutable laws 
of Providence. They asserted matter to be 
changeable, but denied that It was divisible 
to infinity. They believed the existence of 
spirits or demons^ as Intelligent and Im- 
mortal substances. The soul, according to 
their doctrine, existed after 1 1 left the body ; 
and they attributed to inanimate things a 
kind of torpid soul. 

IPBCACUAN'HA, the root of the Oephae- 
lis Ipecacuanha, a small composite plant 
found In damp Brazilian forests. It was 
Introduced Into Europe In the 17th century, 
when It was much esteemed for the cure of 
dysenteries. Its taate*l8 bitter and acrid ; 
It Is one of the safest and mildest emetics 
with which we are ac<]ualnted, and Is admi- 
nistered ns a powder, as a tincture, or In- 
fused In wine. 

IRID'IUM (iris, the rainbow : Or.), a 
metal discovered in 1808, which received 
Its name from Its soluble compounds pre- 
senting all the colours of the rainbow. 
Iridium occurs only In the ore of platinum ; 
It Is the most refractory of all the metals, 
la brittle, and has a white colour. No acid 
will attack It, but It oxidises when ignited 
to redness In the air. Its equivalent Is 99. 

HBIS (same deriv.). In Anatomy, a varle- 
; gated clrcle*whlch surrounds the pupil of 
the eye. It Is formed by the choroid mem- 
brane, which becomes detached from the 
sclerotic coat when It reaches the edge of 
the cornea, and forms a curtain behind It, 
By the dilation or contraction of the Iris 
more or less light Is admitted through the 

opening In front called the pupil In 

Astronomy, one of the newly discovered 
planets, of the group between Mars and 

Jupiter. ;^t8 period is about 1342 days 

In Botany, a genus of bulbous rooted 
plants with handsome flowers : nat. order 
IridacecB. 

I'RCN (iren ,* Sax.), a metal known from 
a very remote antiquity. It Is of a peculiar 
grey colour, a^d very bright when polished ; ' 
it Is not very malleable, but Is extremely 
ductile and tenacious. At a red heat. It Is 
soft and pliable. Its specific gravity Is 7*7 ; 
it requires the highest temperature of a 
wind furnace to melt it. It Is attracted by 
the magnet. It has been found native, that 
is. In the metallic state, only in bodies of 
meteoric origin. I ts ores are very abundant 
as otldes, carbonates, &c. ; and In com- 
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blnatlon with earthy matters, as etoff fron 
stone In the coal districts; more or less of 
it Is found also in almost all soils ; and It 
causes a red colour In many. It combines 
with carbon so as to form steel, and in still 
greater quantity so as to form cast iron. 
At a high temperature. It burns slowly in 
the air; but In pure oxygen, with great 
brilliancy and the abundant emission of 
sparks. The acids act energetically on 
iron. It readily combines with sulphur 
when heated. It rusts in a moist atmo- 
sphere, particularly when carbonic acid is 
present In abundance, oxide of Iron, or 
carbonate, being formed. In the great iron- 
works, the ore, broken Into small pieces, 
and mixed with lime or some other sub- 
stance to promote its fusion, is thrown 
Into the furnace ; and boskets of charcoal 
or coke, in due proportion, are thrown In 
along widh It. A part of the bottom of 
the furnace is filled with fuel only. This 
being kindled, the blast of a great bel- 
lows, or of a blowing machine. Is directed 
on it, and soon raises the whole to a most 
Intense heat ; this melts the ore immedi- 
ately above It, and the reduced metal drops 
down through the fuel and collects at the 
bottom. The rest sinks down to fill up the 
void left by the consumed fuel ; and this, 
being In its turn exposed to the blast. Is 
also reduced. More ore and fuel are suiv 
piled above, and the operation goes on till 
the melted metal at the bottom, Increasing 
In quantity, rises almost to the aperture 
which admits the current of air ; It Is then 
let out by piercing a hole In the side of the 
furnace, and, being conducted to moulds, 
forms what are called pigs of cast Iron. 
The substitution of pit-coal in 1619 for 
wood, In the smelting of Iron, which became 
general In 1740, gave an extraordinary Im- 
petus to the working of this important 
metal. In 1740, the amount of Iron pro- 
duced In England and Wales was only 17,000 
tons ; In 1850, It was 2,000,000 tons. But, on 
account of the sulphur and other Impurities 
contained In mineral coal, the metal pro- 
duced with It is not BO fine, nor does It 
answer for some purposes so well, as that 
obtained with wood. The use of a hot blast 
instead of cold air In blowing, the superior 
efficiency of which was discovered In 1827, 
was the greatest improvement ever effected 
by simple means In any manufacture. Pig 
Iron contains from 2 to 6 per cent, of Its 
weight of carbon. Wrought or malleable 
Iron is nearly pure Iron. It may be made 
either by direct reduction of the ore, or by 
removing the carbon and Impurities from 
cast Iron. In the latter case the principle 
of tlje processes adopted Is to bring the 
melted Iron into contact with air sufficient 
to oxidate the carbon and silicon. The 
usual plan ts to stir the melted Iron whilst 
In the furnace with a rake, and this is 
called puddling. According to Mr. Besse- 
mer’s plan. Jets of air are forced through the 
melted iron by a blowing machine. In 
either case the iron on being reraovedfrom 
the furnace ts hammered and then passed 
between rollers, with the view of luduo* 
Ing the fibrous structure which Imputs 
strength and toughness to It. Malleabl# 
C c 
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iron l 8 dlstlnffoished from cast iron not i 
only by having a fibrous In place of a gra- ' 
nular or crystalline structure, but by Its | 
capability of being welded— that, Is, two 
pieces raised to a white heat may be 
pressed or hammered Into such firm union 
that they form one piece. Great Britain Is 
the largest Iron producing country in the 
world, her annual production of cast Iron 
being nearly four millions of tons. 

IRON-FLINT, In Mineralogy, a sub-spe 
cies of quartz, with a fracture more or less 
I concholdal, shining and nearly vitreous. It 
occurs in slx-slded prisms, In small grains, 
and also in masses. Its varieties are red, 
yellow, and greenish. 

I IRON PYRI'TES (purffefl, from pur, fire: 

I Or ), yellow mlphuret of iron, an abundant ore 
of iron, containing one atom of Iron, and 
four of oxygen; It Is used chiefly for the pro- 
' Auction of sulphate of Iron, or green vxtnol, 
and recently for obtaining sulphur. Sul- 
phurets of the metals were termed pyrites, 
because the yellow sulphuret of Iron, to 
which In strictness the name should be c-on- 
flned, strikes fire with steel. 

I'RONY {eirOneia, from eirdn, a dissem- 
bler: Or.), In Rhetoric, was understood by 
the ancients, at first, to mean the represen- 
tation of things or ^lualltles as leas than they 
really are; afterwards, and among the mo- 
derns, It designated the use of expressions 
contrary to the thoughts of the speaker. 
In the ordinary sense. Irony means the 
bestowing of praise where evidently none 
18 deserved. 

IRRADIATION (irradio, I Illuminate: 
Lat.), in Physics and Astronomy, the appa- 
rent enlargement of an object strouglj Illu- 
minated. This Is due to the Impression 
produced by light on the retina being ex- 
tended to a small distance round the focus 
of the rays concentrated by the crystalline 
lens. Irradiation causes a star to appear 
not a point, but a disc; and makes the 
bright part of the moon seem of greater 
diameter than the dark portion, at her first 
quarter. 

IRRITABILTTY (imtabilUas : Lot.), In 
Physiology, a property possessed by most 
of the living tissues. In consequence of 
which motion Is produced under the action 
of certain stimuli. 

ISAM AH, or THB Pbophuotof Isaiah, 
a canonical book of the Old Testament. 
Isaiah is the first of the four great prophets, 
the other three being Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and DanleL 

JSCHIADaO (ischiadikos, from ischion, 
the hlp-joInt : Or.), In Medicine, an epithet 
for that rheumatic affection of the hip 
called sciatica. 

IS'CHIUM (ischion, the hlp-jolnt : Or.) 
in Anatomy, one of the bones of the foetal 
pelvis, and part of the os innominatum of 
the adult. [See Innomihatum Os.] 

ISCHNOP^HO'NIA (ischnophOnia : from 
ischnosj slender: and phSni, a voice : Or), 
In Medicine, a shrillness of the voice ; but 
more frequently an Impediment or hesita- 
tion of speech. 

IS'BRINB (because from Iser, in Bohe- 
mia), Htaniate of iron: a mineral of an Iron- 
black colour, and ox a splendid metallic 


lustre, occurring In small obtuse angular 
grains. 

I'SIAO MTSTERIEa The worship of Isis 
[See Osiris] was transplanted from Egypt 
to Italy, but the rites becam^ so licentious 
that they were forbidden, and Tiberius 
ordered the images of the goddess to be east 
Into the Tiber. They were however revived, 
and fell under the lash of Juvenal. 

rSINGLASS (hausen-Masse, sturgeon's 
bladder: Oer.), In Commerce, a substance, 
consisting of gelatine, and obtained chiefly 
from the sounds or air bladders of stur- 
geons. The sounds of fresh-water fish are 
to be preferred for the purpose, because 
these are the most transparent, flexible, 
and delicate ; but those of the cod and ling 
are used by the fishermen of Newfound- 
land and Iceland. The coarser sorts of Isin- 
glass are made of the intestines of the fish. 
Good Isinglass should be perfectly free from 
taste and smell, and quite soluble In boiling 
water. Isinglass boiled in milk forms a 
nutritious jelly, which, when flavoured, Is 
blanomanger. It Is also used for fining 
fermented liquors, and various other pur- 
poses. 

IS'LAMISM, the practical as well as the 
doctrinal tenets of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, embracing the whole of their civil and 
religious polity. 

ISOCH'RONAL, or ISOCH'RONOUR, 
(isochron os : from isos, equal ; and chronos, 
time : Or.), performed In equal times. An 
epithet applied to the vibrations of a pen- 
dulum. 

ISOLATION (isola, an Island ; Jtal.), the 
same as insulation, which see. 

ISOMER'IC BODIES (isos, equal ; and 
meros, a part : Or ), in Chemistry, are com- 
pounds which consist of the sanie elements 
In the same proportions, but have different 
properties— probably from the different way 
In which they are combined or grouped. 
Cianlc, cyanuric and fulmlnic acids are ex- 
amples; all these being compounds of car- 
bon, nitrogen, and oxygen In the same 
proportion 

ISOMET'RICAL PER'SPECrSTV'E (isos, 
equal ; metron, measure : Or.). There Is a 
useful method of drawing objects whereby 
three sides of a paralleloplped are shown, 
and every part of the drawing Is on the 
same scale, there being no diminution of 
distant parts as In ordinary perspective 
drawings. Such drawings are said to be In 
Isometrlcal perspecthe. 

ISOMOR'PHlSM (ISOS, equal ; and marphe, 
a form ; Or.). Substances whlch^ resemble 
each other In their crystalline filrms, but 
differ In their elements, are tsomorphous. 
Phosphate and bIphosphate of soda are Iso- 
morphous with arseniate and blnarsenlato 
of soda. 

ISOPERTMET'RICAL PIG'URBS (fsoper- 
metros, of equal circumference : Or.), such 
as haveequal perimeters or circumferences. 

ISOS'OELES (isoskeles: from iso$, equal ; 
and skelos, a leg : Or.), In Geometry, a term 
applied to a triangle having two equal 
sides. 

ISOTHER'MAL (isos, equal ; and thermf, 
heat: Or.), having an equal temperature. 
Isothermal lines are those drawn on a map 
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I through places baring the same annual 
mean temperature. Geographers, to avoid 
confusion, group the lines into zones or 
bands, which are called isothermal zonss. 

iSOTON'IO ^isatonoa^ equally stretched : 
Or.), in Music, the scale of equal temperar 
ment, in which the octave is divided into 
twelve equal parts or mean semitones. 

IS'SUANT (issuing : Fr.), in Heraldry, an 
epithet for a lion or other beast coming out 
of the bottom line of any chief or fess. 

18'SUB (/V.), In Law^ the legitimate off- 
spring of parents. The point or matter 

at issue between contending parties in a 
suit is some fact affirmed on the one side 
and denied on the other, Issuk, in Medi- 

cine, an artlflcial vent for noxious humours 
in the body. 

ISTHOdlAN GAMES, so called because 
they were celebrated in the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which loins the Peloponnesus to 
the continent. They were held at the tem- 
ple of Isthmian Neptune, which was sur- 
rounded with a thlclc forest of pine; and 
the contests were of the same kind as at 
the Olympic games. 

ISTHMUS (iathmoa: Or.), in (Seography, 
a neck or narrow strip of land which joins a 
peninsula to a continent, as the Isthmus of 
Corinth ; or which unites two continents, 
ns the isthmus of Darien, that connects 
North and South America. 

ITAL'IAN LAN'GUAGB. This beautiful 
and harmonious language is derived from 
the classical Latin, corrupted by many local 
dialects. The Italian differs from Latin 
very much as the modern differs from 
ancient Greek. [See Gkbbk Language.] 
For a long period Italy has lost the lilgli 
place she once possessed in literature ; but 
Dante (1266—1381), Petrarch (1304—1.374), 
Boccaccio (1313—1375), Ariosto a474— 15.33), 
and Torquato Tasso <1544—1,595) hare writ- 
ten works which will make her language to 
be studied when it has ceased to be a living 
tongue. And amongst diimirwrea there were 
Pulci, Boiardo, Bernardo Tasso, Ouarini 
Metastaslo, Goldoni, and Alfleri. These 
were poet^ but there are many celebra- 
ted names In other departments : for 
example, Maehlavelll, Guicciardini, Ben- 
venuto, Gellini, and vasarl, as writers of 
prose. Galileo was a leading pioneer in 
science. In painting and sculpture, it is i 
universally admitted that the Italians have I 
excelled all the other moderns. 


I ITAL'IC SCHOOL OP PHILOS'OPHT, 
6he Pythagorean and Eleatlc systems taken 
together. The term is, however, sometimes 
used to express that founded by Pythago- 
ras ; which was so called, because he taught 
in Italy, spreading his doctrines among the 
people of Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, 
&c. 

ITALTCS, in Printing, characters or let- 
ters (first used in Italy) which stand In- 
clining; thus— Italic. They are often used 
by way of distinction from Roman letters, 
for emphasis or antithesis, or on account of 
some peculiar Importance attached to the 
words in which they are employed. 

rvORY (ivoire; Pr.; ebur : Lot.), the tusk 
of the male elephant, a hard solid substance, 
of a white creamy colour, and greatly 
esteemed for the fineness of its grain, and 
the high polish it is capable of receiving. 
That of India becomes yellow ; but that of 
Achem and Ceylon Is free from this Imper- 
fection. Ivory is extensively used by cutlers 
in the manufacture of bandies for knives 
and forks; by miniature painters for their 
tablets ; by turners, In making numberless 
useful and ornamental objects, as well as for 
chessmen, billiard-halls, toys, &c. ; also by 
musical and philosophical instrument- 
makers; by comb-makers ; and by dentists 
for making artificial teeth, for which, how- 
ever, the ivory of the walrus Is preferred. 
Eacli tusk weighs, on an average, about 
60 lbs.; and a))out 2,000 cwt. are imported 
each year. The western and eastern coasts 
of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
India, and the countries to the eastward of 
the straits of Malacca, are the great sources 
whence supplies ivory are derived. Tlie 
structure of ivory is tiie same a.s that of 
the dentine of the human tooth. [See 
Dbxtinb.] 

I'VORY BLACK, the mixture of charcoal 
and phosphate of lime obtained by burning 
bone ; it Is very effective In depriving cer- 
tain substances of their colour. 

I'VY (iflo : Sax.), Hedera helix: nat. 
order, Araliace^, an evergreen climbing 
shrub, which attaches Itself to other object« 
by aerial roots. In classical mythology this 
plant was sacred to Bacchus, whose head 
was represented as surrounded by a wreath { 

of it. Onmvd hr }/ trailing perennial 

plant, with a blue flower, which is wild in i 
Britain. It Is the Olechoma hederacea of 
botanists : nat. order, Labiatat. 


J, when reckoned a distinct letter, as It 
now always is. Instead of being mixed up 
with 4, as formerly, in dictionaries, &c., is 
the tenth In the alphabet ; and has a soft 
sound in English, like that of the g in 
gmiua: thus. Jet. It is only within the last 
century that any distinction has been made 
between i andj. In the Spanish language. 


J represents a guttural ; and is often sub- 
stituted Torx, which has the same sound. 

JAO'AMAR, in Ornithology, a genus of 
scansorlal birds, closely allied to the king- 
fishers, but differing from them in their 
feet, and In inhabiting moist places ; also, 
their plumage is not so smooth, and always 
exhibits a metallic lustre. They are solitary 




birds, fe«d on Insects, and bntld In low 
I bushes. They were arranged by Linnseiis 
I under the genus Alcedo, but were placed by 
I Cuvier In a separate genus, Oaifrulfl. Theie 
are several species, some of which are 
natives of India, but the inost beautiful are 
met with In South America. 

JATINTH {jacxnthe : Fr.)t the Ilyacmih, 
whiclj see. 

JACK, In Mechanics, a woll-lniown con- 
trivance for raising weights. The ordlnarj 
kitchenrjack Is a compound machine, in 
which the weiglit with which the spit Is 
(iiarged is the power applied to overcome 
I the friction of the parts, and in which a 
steady and uniform motion Is obtained by 

means of the fly. The smoke-jack is 

moved by a fan placed horizontally In the 
cliimney ; and, being made to revolve por- 
t)etually by the draught of the fire. It re 

quires no winding up. Jack, in It hth> o- 

logy, a name given to a jouug pike. 

Jack, the horse or wooden frame upon 
winch timber is sawn ; a coat of mall, and 
likewise tlie garment worn over It; the 
small bowl which serves as a mark at the 

exercise of howling, &c. Jack, in a ship, 

an ensign or flag hoisted up at the sprltsall- 
topmast head. 

JACK, or JAOA TRBB, the common 
name of an East Indian tree, the Artoearpus 
integrx/oUa ot botanists, allied to the mul- 
berry-tree. It produces a fruit somewhat 
resembling hut inferior to the bread fruit, 
tlie produce of another species of Arto- 
carpus. 

JACK'AL (tfchakkal: Ar), the Oanis 
aureus of ideologists, a beast of prey, resem- 
bling the fox In appearance, hut the wolf In 
I Its habits. It rouses other beasts by its cry, 
so that they are easily taken by the lion, 
whence it is called the lion’s provider. Like 
the vulture and hyana, the jackal feeds 
upon putrefjliig animal substances, which 
it scents at a great distance, and thus it 
soon frees the air from the effluvium. It is 
a native of Asia and Africa ; it breeds with 
the dog, and their offspring are very proliflc. 
It is abundant in the warmer parts of India 
and Africa, but Is not found in the New 
World. 

JACK'DAW, the Oomms Monedula of 
ornithologists, a black bird of the crow 
family, well known for its mtschievous 
habits and garrulity. 

JAC'OBIN, a name given, during the re- 
volution In France, to the more violent 
advocates for republican government. The 
appellation originated In the circumstance 
that the secret meetings of the party were 
held in a building anciently belonging to 
the Jacobin monks (an order of Domini- 
cans), where they concerted measures for 
influencing the proceedings of the National 
Assembly. Hence the word Jacobin has 
been applied to any turbulent demagogue 
who opposes government In a secret and 
unlawful manner. The Jacobin Olvb bad 
the following origin Some short time 
after the American revolution, political 
societies were formed in Paris (where 
bureaux ePeaprU, or associations for the dis- 
cussion of literary subjects, had previously 
been common), in which political subjects 


were debated, and the members of which 
were almost universally Inclined to re- 
publlcanisra. At first their true object 
was studiously concealed ; but, gathering 
strength, they displayed th’ir real inten- 
tions. Their external symbol was a rod 
cap; but afterwards a dirty dress was the 
token of their sansculottism. The revolii 
tion proceeding rapidly, similar societie- 
were formed in nearly all the towns of 
Prance; and thus they became enabled to 
direct the public opinion. In 1792, tin 
leading club, in which sometimes iriDie 
than 2,500 members convened, kept np n 
correspondenee with more tlian 400 afflluted 
societies; and the number of Jacobins In all 
Prance was estimated at about 400,000 

JAO'OBITES {Jacobus, James: Lat), in 
English Hlstorj, that partj which, after 
the revolutloB ut 1688, adhered to James II. 
and his descendants. Subsequently to the 
death of James, they languished for a 
while, but then revl\ed; and towards the 
close of the reign of Anne, Bolingbroke 
and others of her ministers were In treaty 
with his son regarding bis return The 
first Scotch rebellion broke out In 1716, 
after the aceesslon of George I., but failed ; 
the failure of the second rebellion, also, in 
1745 , put an end to tbe political ex Is teneo 
of tho party, even In Scotland ; though a 
correspoiidenfe Is said to have been kept 
up with Charles Edward until hts death In 
1787 . His brother, the cardIn il of York, 
died In 1807. According to the strict rules | 
of hereditary descent, the house of Sardinia | 
and some other families Intervene between | 
the House of Brunswick and the crown of 

England. JAOOBiTKS,ln Church History, 

the name of two sects of CJirlstlans In 
Syria and the adjacent countries. They 
hold that Jesus Christ had but one nature, 
and they practice elreumcision before 
baptism. Many vain attempts have been 
made to unite them with the Church of 
Home 

JA'COB’S STAFF, the ‘'ame as croas staff, 
a mathematical Instrument, for taking 
heights and distances whci e mii<.h accuracy 
Is not required 

JACO'BDS (James : Lai ), a gold coin be- 
longing to the reign of James 1., of the 
value «it 25». 

JADE, In Mineralogy, nephrite, a stone 
remarkable for Its h.-irdness mid tenacity. 
It consists, essentially, of bilica, alumina, 
and magnesia. The Chinese manufacture 
It Into various articles. 

JA'GUAR, the Leopardua oriQq of zoolo- 
gists, one of the FelldiB which has a body 
four or five feet long, with fur coloured 
brownish yellow, with black spots. It 
haunts the wooded banks of great rivers in 
South America. It is a voracious animal, 
attacking oxen, horses, and any smaller 
animals that come in Its way, but seldom 
man. It roars much by night. It Is usually 
killed by being driven by dogs up a tree, 
where Jr is despatched by bullets. 

JAI/AP (from Xalapa, in Mexico, whence 
it originally came), a resin extracted from 
the roots of various plants belonging to the 
genus /pemcpa and other genera; nat. order, 
ConvolvularefP. It is obtained in globulai 
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pieces of a dense and resinous texture ; In 
powder it lias a nauseous odour and taste. 
It is a drastic purge, but Is liable to gripe 
and nauseate. - 

JAMB a leg : Fr.), In Architecture, 

tlie side-piece or post of a door ; or the side- 
piece of a fireplace. 

JAN'IZAUIES, or JAN'ISSAUIES (a cor- 
I uption of vent tacheri, new troops ; Turk.), 
the appellation given to the grand seignior’s 
guard, or the soldiers of the Turkish in- 
fantry. The janizaries becoming turbulent, 
and rising in arms against the sultan in 
May 1826, they were attacked, defeated, and 
subsequently abolished ; and their place 
was supplied by troops trained after the 
European manner. 

JAN'SBNISTS, a set of Roman Catholics 
In France, who followed the opinions of 
Jansen, bishop of Ypres, and constituted a 
tormidable party in the latter half of the 
17th century. They were Calvinists in some 
icspects; In others they approached to the 
reformed opinions ; but they never sepa- 
rated from the Romish Church. Certain 
doctrines extracted from their writings 
were condemned by the bulls of two popes. 
They maintained a severe contest with the 
Jesuits, by whom they were at last crushed. 
Arnauld, of the monastery of Port Royal, 
was one of the most eminent of the Jan- 
senists That monastery was suppressed 
by Louis XTV. In 1709. 

JAN'UARY {Januanus, literally pertain- 
ing to Janus : Lot.), the first month of the 
year. According to some. Its name was 
given by the Romans in honour of Janua, > 
the divinity who presided over the new ; 
year and all new undertakings; but, ac- 
cording to others, it is derived from janua, 
a gate. 

JAPAN VARNISH Is the produce of a 
tree belonging to the genus Jihus : nat. ord. 
Anacardiacecp. Itseldom exceeds the height 
of 20 feet. From the seed, oil and wax are 
pressed, whilst the sap, taken from the tree 
in spring, yields tlie well known lacquer. 
When It first exudes on cutting the trunk, 
it Is white and of the consistence of cream, 
but It soon turns black. But the common 
Japan varnish of Europe Is composed of 
Bcedlac, resin, and spirit of wine. To this 
Is added the colour required. After every 
coat, the article must be subjected to as 
high a temperature as may be applied 
without injuilng It or the varnish. Figures 
or flowers, upon the Japan, should be exe- 
cuted wi^ coloured varnish ; but oil, 
which cannot be lasting. Is frequently sub- 
stituted. All bodies, the substance of which 
Is firm, may he Japanned. Paper Is too flex- 
Ible, unless under the form of ‘papier 
mach6,’ The manufacture of Japanned 
goods, ns tea-trays, candlesticks, snufi! 
boxes, Ac., is carried on very extensively 
ut Blrmlngbam. 

JAP'ANESB OE'DAR, The, is an evergreen 
coniferous tree, which readies the height of 
from 60 to 100 feet In its native land. It is 
the Orvptomeriajapomca of botanists: nat. 
ord. Ooniferas. It is being introduced Into 
English shrubberies. 

JAP'ANBSB MBOILAR, The, Is the edible 
fruit of an evergreen tree called Enohotrya 
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japontca by botanists: nat. ord. Boeacece- 
The flower Is white, the ripe fruit yellow* 
aud somewhat resembling a i>lum in shape* 

JARGOO'N, lu Mineralogy, one of the 
varieties of zircon, found In Ceylon. 

JAS'MINE (jasmin: Fr., from iawi?, a 
fragiant perfume : Or.), the name of plants 
belonging to the genus Jasminum One 
species with white flowers, the J. ojfflctnale, 
thrives in this country without shelter ; its 
flowers are highly fragrant, aud afford, by 
distillation, an essential oil. 

JAS'PER (jaape: Fr.), in Mineralogy, a 
genus of stones, of the siliceous class, 
being a sulvspecles of rlioniboidal quartz 
It is of a complex irregular sti uctiire, of a 
great variety of colours, and emulates the 
appearance of the finer marbles or semi 
pellucid gems. They all readily strike Arc 
with steel. 

JAS'PI CA'MEA (jasper, and cameo), 
the dull, broad-zoned, green and wbltt 
taraeo; a very elegant species, much le 
sembling the common cameo lu all things 
but colour 

JAS'PONYX (jasper, and onyt). In Mi- 
neralogy, the purest horn-coloured on>\, 
with beautiful green zones, composed of 
the mateiials of the flnesf Jaspers. 

JAT'ROPHA, In Ihitany, a genus of 
lilants : nat. ord. Euphorbiacece. [See Cas 
SAPA J 

JAUN'DICB (jaunice,trorn jaune, yellow : 
Fr.), % di8e*ase of which the distinguishing 
peculiarity Is, that the skin becomes yellow. 
It proceeds from some affection of the liver 
and gall-bladder ; and is often supeimdvK ed 
bj a long continuance of melancholy and 
I’ainful emotions. 

JAY (geai: JV.), the OarrulvjB glandarim 
of ornithologists, a handsome British biid 
of the crow family. Its upper wlrig-feathcrs 
are blue, variegated with black and while. 
Jdjffare lively, petulant, and rapid in their 
movements, as well as exceedingly noisy . 
and, like their kindred the magpie and 
jackdaw, they can be taught a variety of 
words and harsh grating sounds. 

JEHO'VAH 01 am:’ Heb,), one of the 
Scripture names of God, signifying tlie 
Being who is self-existent and gives exist- 
ence to others. It was so venerated by the 
Jews that they never pronounced it, nor 
even fully wrote it. When reading the 
Scriptures, they used the word Adonai 
(Lord) w herever It occurred. [See Ei.ohim.] 

JBL'LY (gel6e : Fr.). [See Grlatike.] 

JERKED BEEP, or Charquh, an article 
of large consumption In Brazil, Cuba, and 
other places. Its preparation la chiefly 
carried on in Chili and Buenos Ayres during 
the dry summer months. The meat is cut 
up in thin slices without bones or fat, and 
thoroughly dried on hurdles in the sun. 
The slices are then made up into bundles, 

I and sewed up In hides 

JERU'SALEM A'RTICHOBjai. [SeeAETl- 

OHOKB.] 

JESS'ED, in Heraldry, an epithet for a 
hawk or falcon having the Jesses or straps 
of leather, w'hlch were used for tying the 
bells on its legs, and which are generally of 
a different tincture, 

JBS’UITS, or the Sooxbty of Jksus, S 
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political and religious order In the lioman 
Catholic church, corresponding with a 
chief at Ilorae, was Instituted by Ignatius 
Loyola, a.u. 1540. It Is a religious body, 
with a nulitary constitution. Its superior 
Is called Its general, and his government Is 
despotic. Unlike other communities of 
monks, the duties of this are to be per- 
formed in active life. Its ostensible aim Is 
to rectify every disorder In society ; and 
the means by which this is to be effected is 
tiie possession of unlimited power. No 
other religious order affords a parallel to 
this ; for, while those who give themselves 
only to devotion and religious contempla- 
tion present few distinguishing traits, the 
Society of Jesus early raised Itself to a de- 
gree of historical importance unparalleled 
In its kind. Their privileges and Immuiil- 
1 ties were almost unbounded ; and they were 
exempt from all episcopal and civil juris- 
diction and taxes, so that they acknow- 
I ledged no authority but that of the pope 
'iiid the superiors of their order. It was 
exiH'lledfrom Engl uid lii 1604 ; from Venice 
in 1606; I’oi tiigal 111 1759; France in 1764; 
Si>aln aiidltiilj in 1707, and was suppressed 
by (;ieineut XI V, in 1773 The order haa, 
however, sin* e bten lestored. 

JET, a solid, opa<iue, inflammable sub- 
stance, found in large detached masses, of 
a One and regular structure, having a grain 
like that of wiiod, splitrlug more easily in 
one direction than in any other, and taking 
I a good pollsli It Is very light, model aiely 
I hard, and not fusible; but it Is readily iii- 
il immaiile, and burns a long time with a 
due grucnisli tiame It attracts iigiit sul>- 
stames when rublied, lu coming electric, 
like amber ; hence it has been called black 
amber. It is frequentlj used for ornamental 
imrposeb, buttons, brai elets, snuffboxes, 
&c. Mineralogists consider jet to be a 
variety of lignite, and, therefore, to be of 
vegetable origin. 

JET U’EAU (2?V.), a fountain which throws 
water up Into the air. When tlie jet is 
slightly inclined it throws tlie water to a 
greater height than when It is perpendicu- 
lar, but the effect which It produces is not 
nearly so pleasing. 

J KT D’ESl’Kl'T (FV ), a witty saying. 

JEWS, the desteiidants of Abraham, 
once an Independent tribe lu Palestine, but 
disjiorsed by the Romans. They are still 
distinguished by tlielr religion, peculiar 
pursuits, and primitive customs ; but imve 
lost the distinction of twelve tribes, though 
perhaps more numerous than at any period. 
[See Judaism.] They are the negotiators 
of money lietweeii all nations, and are 
everywhere remarkable for theii successful 
enterprise and accumulation of wealtli. 

JEW’S'-HARP harp, from the 

place where It Is plajed), an Instrument of 
music, of a very Imperfect character. It is 
placed between the teeth, and, by means 
of a spring struck by the Anger, gives a 
a^und tliat Is modulated by the breath. 

JEW’S'-STONE, the fossil spine of a xery 
large egg-shaped sea-urchin. Its colour is 
a pale dusky grey, with a tinge of red. 

J IB, tlie foremost sail of a ship, extended 
(roin the outer end of the jtb-booyn towards 


the furetopmast-head. In sloops, It Is on 
the bowsprit, and extends towards the lower 
mast-head. Beyond the jib-boom is somo- 
tlmes extended the fiyxng jibfjboom. 

JIG'GER, in a ship, a rope about five 
feet lung, with a block at one end and a 
sheave at the other , it is used to bold on 
the cable when it is heaved Into the ship 
by the windlass. 

JOB, or THB BOOK OF JOB, R Canonical 
boolr of the Old Testament, containing the 
narrative of a series of calamities which 
happened to a man named Job, as a trial of 
his patience and fortitude ; together with 
conferences which he held with his several 
friends on the subject of his misfortunes: 
and the manner in which he was restored 
to happiness. Many of the Jewish Rabbins 
hold that this relation is purely a Action ; 
others think It a simple narrative of a 
matter of fact; while a third class of critics 
acknowledge that the groundwork of the 
story is true, but that it Is written In a 
poetical style, and decorated with peculiar i 
clrcura‘^tances, to render the narration 
more proA table and interesting. 

JOIN'ER {joindre, to join : Fr,), a me- 
chanic wlio Ats together the several pieces , 
of wood vvhlch liave been jirepared for each 
other. He differs from the carpenter, inas- 
much as he docs tlie Aaer work, that re- ' 
quires more skllL ' 

JOINT (Fr.), in Anatomy, the place where i 
any bone is articulated or joined with aii- 
otlier. — JoiJJT, in Botany, the knot In tlie I 

stalk of a plant. Joint, In Joinery, the j 

parts where two pieces of wood are united. 
Joint, in Masonry, the separation be- 
tween the stones, which is Ailed with 
mortar. 

JOINT-STOCK COM'PANIES, com- | 
nterclal associations, having a stock or 
fund formed by the union of contributions 
from different persons. [See Company.] i 

JOINT TEN'ANCY (jotrU-tenancter, a j 
juined-tenant : Fr.), In Law, an estate . 
vested In two or more persons created at ' 
the same time, each having tbe same in- I 
terest and title. It Is subject to the right 1 
of survivorship ; and may be severed by 
jiartltlou, or by the alienation of any party. 
Personal chattels may be the subject of 
joint tenancj . 

JOINTURE (Fr.), in Law, the annuity 
payable to a widow out of her husband’s 
estate, either under his will or by virtue of 
her marriage settlement 

JO'NAH, PuoPHBOY oF,acanty’ilcal book 
of the Old Testament, in which it is related 
that Jonah was commanded by God to go 
and prophesy the destruction of the Nlne- 
vites, on aoi’uunt of their wickedness. In- 
stead of obeying the divine commaud, he 
embarked for Tarshlsh ; but a tempest , 
arising, the mariners drew lots to deter- 
mine who was the cause of It ; and the lot i 
falling on him, he was thrown into the sea. 
Being swallowed by a great Ash, he was, 
after three days, cast on the shore ; and 
boldly preaching to the people of Nineveh, 
he predicted tlieir destruction, which, how- 
ever, on account of their repentance, was 
averred. Jonah, dreading the suspicion 
which might attach to him as a false pro- 
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phet, retired to a mountain at a distance 
from the city, where he learnt the folly and 
unreasonableness of his own discontent. 
It may be obierved that some critics con- 
sider this book as a number of traditions, 
collected after the destruction of Nineveh ; 
while others treat It as a mere allegorical 
poem. 

JON'GLEURS, an old French word 
derived from the Lntln Joeulatores, the 
name given to the buffoons of the time of 
the Troubadours. They stationed them- 
selves at cross roads, in grotesque dresses, 
and drew a crowd around them by the ex- 
hibition of dancing monkeys and the perfor- 
mance of legerdemain feats, accompanied 
by ridiculous antics and grimaces. They 
thus prepared the bystanders for the verses 
they recited. Troubadours were frequently 
Introduced at a princely court, under the 
name of Jongleurs In this word we see 
the origin of our Jugglers. 

JON'QUIL (jonguiUe • Fr.), a plant of the 
genus Narcissus, the flowers of wliich are 
either single or double, and are much es- 
teemed for their sweet scent. 

JOSH'UA, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, containing a history of the wars 
and transactions of the person whose name 
it bears. It is divisible Into three parts, 
the first of which is a history of the con- 
quest of Canaan ; the second, which begins 
with the 12th chapter. Is a description of 
that country, and the dhlslou of It among 
the tribes; and tbe third, comprised In the 
last two chapters, contains the renewal of 
the covenant which he caused the Israelites 
to make, and the death of their victorious 
leader. 

JOUR'NAL (giomale: Ital.; from diur- 
tiale, belongiug to a day : Lat ), any book In 
which Is kept an account of what passes 
from day to day. It is often applied to a 

periodical publication. In Navigation a 

book in wtiich is kept an account of tbe 
ship’s course, winds, weather, &c. 

JU'BILEE (jubilo, I shout : LaO, a grand 
festival celebrated every forty-ninth or fif- 
tieth year— it is not certain which— bj the 
Jews, in commemoration of their dellver- 
anc/e out of Egypt. At this festival, which 
was a season of joy, all debts were to be 
cancelled ; all bond-servants were set free ; 
all slaves or captives were released ; and all 
estates which liad been sold reverted to the 
original proprietors or their descendants. 

in hnitatlon of the Jewish jubilee, the 

Roman ^tholic church instituted a year of 
jubilee, aurliig which the popes grant ple- 
nary Indulgences, dsc. It was first esta- 
blished by Boniface VIII., who proclaimed 
a general Indulgence to all Ghrisrlaiis who 
should visit the tombs of tbe apostles, at 
Rome, In the year 1300; and was intended 
to be celebrated only every hundredth > ear ; 
but It was found so gainful, that Clement 
VI. reduced the Interval to fifty j ears ; on 
which occasion It received tlie name of 
mbllee, as It thus acquired some resem- 
blance to the Jewish festival of that name. 
In 1889, Urban V. reduced the term to 
thirty-three years ; but It was raised again, 
by Nicholas V., to fifty ; and finally. In 1470, 
was settled at twenty-five, by Paul II. It 
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begins on Cbrlstmas-day, by the pope open- 
ing with great solemnity a door In the 
church of 8t. Peter’s, which Is walled up at 
every other time. 

JU'DAISM, tbe religious doctrines and 
lites of the Jews, a people of Judah, or 
Judea. These doctrines and rites are de- 
tailed In the five books of Moses, hence 
called tht Law. The Carattes acknowledge 
no other code ; but the Rabbiniata, one of 
the two sects Into which the Jews are 
divided, add those precepts Inculcated by 
the Talmud. The following Is a summary 
of the religious creed of the Jews 1, that 
God Is a creator and active supporter of all 
things ; 2, that God la one, and eternally 
unchangeable ; 8, that God Is Incorporeal, 
and cannot have any material properties ; 4, 
that God shall eternally subsist ; 5, that 
God Is alone to be worshipped; 6, that 
whatever has been taught by the prophets 
Is true ; 7, that Moses Is the head and father 
of all contemjmrary doctors, and of all those 
who lived before and shall Jive after him ; 
8, that the law was given by Moses ; 9, that 
the law shall always exist, and never bo 
altered ; 10, that God knows all the thoughts 
and actions of man ; li, that God will re- 
ward the observance and punish tbe breach 
of his law ; 12, that the Messiah Is to conn', 
though he tarry a long time ; and 13, that 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead 
when God shall think fit. These doctrines, 
commonly received by the Jews to this day, 
were drawn up about the end of the 11th 
century by the famous Jewish rabbi 
Malmonldes. 

JUDGE (judex: Lat). In the 8iU)ejl()r 
courts of common law In England there are 
fifteen Judges, viz. the Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench ; the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; the 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer; the 
four Puisne or inferior Judges of tbe two 
first courts ; and the four Puisne Barons of 
the latter court. Tbe salary of the Chief 
Justice of the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench Is 
8,0(K)i, ; that of the other Chief Justices 
7,000( ; and that of the Puisne Judges, 6,000/. 
The Chief Justices are installed or placed 
on the bench by the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Puisne Judges by the Lord Chancellor 
and the Chief Justices. The Judges of the 
Court of Chancery consist of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the 
two Lords Justices, and three Vice-Chan- 
cellors. 

JUDG'ES, THE Book of, a canonical book 
of tbe Old Testament, so caUed from Its re- 
lating tbe state of the Israelites under the 
administration of many illustrious persons 
who were called judges, from the circum- 
stance of their being both the civil and 
military governors of the people. The 
power of tbe judges extended to affairs of 
peace and war. They were protectors of the 
laws, defenders of religion, and avengers 
of all crimes ; but they could make no laws, 
and Impose no new burdens upon tbe 
people. They lived without pomp or reti- 
nue, unless their own fortunes enabled them 
to do It ; for the revenues of their ofllce 
consisted in voluntary presents from the 
people. Their administration contlnai^ 
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from the death of Joshua till the beginning 
of the reign of Saul. 

JUDGEMENT Fr.), In Law, 

the sentence or doom pronounced in any 
cause, civil or criminal, by the judge or 
court by which it is tried. Judgments are 
either interlocutory ^ that Is, given In the 
middle of a cause on some intermediate 
point, or /Inal, so as to put an end to the 

action. In Metaphysics, a faculty of the 

soul, by which it compares Ideas, and per- 
ceives their agreement or disagreement. 

JTJDI'OIUM DE'I (the judgment of God ; 
Lat^, a terra formerly used to express all 
extraordinary trials regarding accusations 
which were Incapable of proof or disproof 
by ordinary means : such as those of arms, 
ordeals, &c. It was supposed that God 
would, in such cases, specially Interfere 
to clear the innocent and confound the 
guilty. 

JU'QTJLAR FINS (jupitlntn, the thr(>at, 
Xot), in Ichthyology, when the ventral fine 
are placed on the throat before the pectoral 
fins they are called jugular, as Im the cod 
and whiting. 

JU'GULAR VEINS (same deriv.). In Ana- 
tomy, veins which run from the head down 
the sides of the neck, and are divided, 
from their situation, into external or super- 
ficial, and internal or deep-seated. By their 
union with the evbckivian vein, they form 
the superior vena cava, which ends in the 
superior portion of the right auricle of the 
heart. 

JU'JUBB (Fr.), a half-dried fruit of the 
plum kind, about the size and shape of an 
olive, the produce of the Bhamnue Zizyphua 
of Linneus. Jujubes, when in perfection, 
have an agreeable sweet taste ; in the 
southern parts of Europe, where they are 
common, they constitute an article of food 
in their fresh state ; but they are medicinal 
when half dried. 

JUTilAN PE'RIOD, in Chronology, a re- 
volution of 7980 years ; which arises from 
multiplying 28,19, and that is, the solar 

cycle, tho lunar cycle, and the cycle of in- 
diction— into one another. This period is 
of great use, as the standard and general 
receptacle of all other epochas, periods, and 
cycles ; and had historians remarked the 
number of each cycle corresponding to each 
year, there could have been no dispute 
about the time of any action or event In 
past ages.— When the Christian era com- 
menced, 4,713 years of the Julian period 
were elapsed ; 4,718, therefore, being added 
to the year of our Lord, will give the year 
of the Julian period. When the correspond- 
ing year of the Julian period is required for 
any year before Christ, subtract the year 
before Christ from 4,714, and the remainder 
is the required number. 

JULY', the seventh month of the year. 
It was the flifth month of the old Roman 
year, and was known at first by the name 
of QuintUia. It received the name of July 
In compliment to Julius Omsar, who re- 
formed the calendar, placing this month, as 
It is at present, the seventh In order. 

JUNOA'OB.dS (juncus, a rush. Lot.), a nat. 
order of herbs, Inoluding the common 
IturtiM. 

-JUNE, tho sixth month of the year, and 
that in which is tho summer solstice. It was 
the fourth month of the old Roman year, 
but the sixth of the year as reformed by 
Julius Csosar. Some supposeCt received its 
name in honour of Junius Brutus. 

JU'NIPER-TRBE (juniperua ; Lat.), the 
Juniperua communia, the berries of which 
are considered as stomachic, carminative, 
and diuretic. The oil obtained from them 

is employed to flavour Hollands gin. 

Juniperua Sabina, or savin, is a powerful 
and active medicine ; but its heating quali- 
ties render it hurtful, unless used with the 

OTeatest caution. Juniperua Bermudiana 

is the pencil cedar, a tree growing at the 

Bermudas. Juniperua Virginiana, the red 

cedar of North America, yields a rubefacient 
oil. 'The Junipers belong to the order of 
Ooni/ercB. 

JU'PITER, in Astronomy, the largest of 
tho planets, and the most brilliant, except- 
ing Venus. Jupiter revolves about the sun 
at the distance of 490 millions of miles from 
that body, and his periodical revolution is 
estimated at 4,832 days 14 hours 8 rain. 8i 
secs., or about twelve of our years. His 
mean diameter is 87,000 miles, his bulk 1,300 
times greater than that of our globe, and 
the length of his day and night is equal to 
somewhat less than ten of our hours. It 
has therefore been calculated that this 
planet moves in its orbit at the rate of 
26,000 miles in an hour ; its equatorial parts, 
therefore, are carried round 26 times faster 
than the similar parts of our earth. Jupiter 
is surrounded with what are called by us 
his zones or belts, but which have been 
supposed to be clouds. His axis is so nearly 
perpendicular to the plane of his orbit that • 
he has little change of seasons, the obliquity 
being only 1° 18' 6" at the beginning of the 
present century, and It undergoes a diminu- 
tion of about the fourth of a second in a 
year. The difference In the length of his 
polar and equatorial diameters is equal to 
about 6,000 miles, the former being to the 
latter as 14 to 16. This is evidently occa- 
sioned by the quick motion roufid his axis. 
His density Is very nearly the same as that 
of the sun, or about one-fourth of the mean 
density of the earth. Four satellites re- 
volve about Jupiter; they are frequently 
eclipsed in the shadow of their primary, or 
hidden behind his body ; and the great use 
made of these eclipses by geographers and 
navigators has occasioned them to be very 
carefully observed. 

JURISOONSUL'T (juris conaums, skilled 
in the law : Lot.), a class of Roman lawyers, 
denoted by the abbreviation ictus; they 
very probably confined themselves to the 
giving of opinions. 

JURISDIC'TION (juriadictio: Lot.), in its 
most general sense, the power to make, de- 
clare, or apply the law ; when confined to 
judiciary department. It is what we deno- 
minate the judicial power, the right of ad- 
ministering justice through the lows. 

JURISPRU'DBNOB (juris-prudenUa : 
Lot.), the science concerned with the ex- 
position of the principles of laws, excluding 
from this term the laws of God, the rules of 
morality, and those general expressions of 
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fact which are only laws In a uietaphurical portaut, and demauding equal iutelligcnoe. 

or flguratlve aeuae. A law properly so A Special Jury is composed of persons 

OAlIed Is a command given by political of a higher rank, such as Tnerchauts, 
superiors to political Inferiors, obliging the bankers, and landowners. They are sum- 
latter to pursife a certain course of conduct. monedonlyat the instance of one of the 
General or comparative jurisprudence, the parties. When the cause is called for trial, 
philosophy of positive law. Is to be distin- if all the jurors do not appear, or if any 
guished on the one hand from national or of them are justly objected to and set 
particular jurisprudence, and on the other aside, either party may pray a tales. That is, 
frt>.n the science of legislation, being con- the denciency may be sui)plled from among 
cerned with the principles on which the the bystanders, having suitable qualiflcjv- i 
systems of law in civilized communities are tions: which is called taking jurors de | 
bullt,aud with the notions and distinctions talibua circumstaniibus (from similar men | 
comtnon to such systems. among the bystanders) : from which clr- 

JU'RY (juri, sworn ; Fr.), In Law, a cer- cumstance, the persons thus selected are 
tain number of persons sworn to decide called iaUsmeru Formerly, questions of 
justly on the matter before them. The fact could not be decided in the Court of I 
origin of the trial by jury has been traced Chancery through the instrumentality of a 
back to a very early period in British his- jury, but by recent Acts of Parliament 
tory, and seems. Indeed, in some form, to juries may now be summoned and questions { 
have been used from the earliest times, of fact tried by a judge of that court in the 
The constitution of England, in committing same way as in a court of common law. ! 
the administration of justice to the hands JU'ltY-MAST, a temporary or occasional , 
of juries, has subjected them to no re- mast, used In the place of the foremast or ! 
stralnt that can prevent the free discharge mainmast, which has been destroyed by a { 
of their duty. All questions of fact are storm. 

submitted to the jury, questions of law JUS DIVI'NUM (divine law), that law 

being reserved for the decision of the court, which is made known by a revelation. | 

A juror. In giving his verdict, is to be go- Jus Gentium, the law of nations, or the 
verned by nothing but his own opinion. laws established between different- king- ' 
The jury may dud, under certain clrcum- doms and states, in relation to each other. 

stances, a special verdict — that is, one in Jus IIjerkditatis, the right or law of 

which the facts of the case are specially inheritance. Jus PATiioNATijs, in the 

stated, and which leaves it to the court to canon law, the right of presenting to a 
apply the law ; or they may And a genertd benefice ; or a kind of commission granted 
verdict, subject to a special case, as to a by the bishop to enquire who is the rightful 

l)oInt of law. Juries are of several kinds ; patron of a church. Jus Posskbsiom ts, 

among these, there are, in the polity of therlghtof seisin or possession, as itta pre- 
Britain, grand and petty juries In criminal pnetatis is the right of ownership of lands, 

cases, and common and special juries in ^c. Jus Imaginum, in Antiquity, the 

civil.-— —The Grand Jury consists of a body right of using pictures and statues, similar 
of men of some consideration In their to the modern right of bearing coats of 
county: they are summoned by the sheriff arms; it was allowed to none but those 
for every session of the peace, every com- wlu)8e ancestors or themselves had borne 

mlssionof oyer and terminer, and of general some curule office. Jub Quibitium, the 

gaol delivery ; and to them all indictments fullest enjoyment of Roman citizenship, 
are preferred. The grand jury must consist This was also called jus civile and jus 
of twelve persons at least, and not more urbunum, 

than twetfty-three ; that twelve may be a JUSTICE (justttia: Lat.) Is either dlstrl- 
inajority. The members are instructed in butiveor commutativa I?i8trilmtive justice 
tlic articles of their enquiry, by the judge or belongs to magistrates or rulers ; and con- 
justice who presides on the bench. They sists in dispensing to every man that which 
then withdraw, to sit and receive indict- the laws and the principles of equity re- 
ments ; and they are only to hear evidence quire. Commutative justice consists in fair 
on the part of the prosecution : for the find- dealing m trade, and other mutual inter- 
Ing an indictment is merely in the nature course between man and man. 
of an enquiry or accusation, which is after- JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, a magistrate, 
wards to be tried and determined ; and the appointed by royal commission to keep the 
grand jiiky are only to ascertain whether or peace of the county or borough In which 
not there be sufficient cause to call upon he resides. On the commission of grave 
the party to answer It. Formerly, the offences the preliminary enquiry is usually 
grand jury used to endorse their decision made before a justice ; who may either dis- 
upon the Indictment, in Latin ; but now, miss the person cliarged or commit him for 
they write upon an Indictment which they trial. Many statutes have empowered jus- 
reject, either the words ' Not a true bill,’ or ticesto act judicially in numerous minor 
‘Not found,’ and upon one of the truth of matters. The court of quarter sessions in 

which they are satisfied, ‘ A true bill.’ counties and boroughs Is composed of the 

The Petit or Petty Jury consists of twelve justices in the commission of the peace, 
persons, and no more : it is for the trial of JUSTI'OIAIIY, or Couut of Jubticiabt, 
all criminal offences, and of all issues of in Scotland, a court of supreme jurisdiction 
fact in civil cases of the common law. The In all criminal cases. No appeal is corn- 
qualifications of petty jurors do not differ, petent to the House of Lords from this 

f generally, from those necessary for grand court. 

urors: their duties being equally im- JU8TIFI0ATI0N(iuafu«,juBt; and/sofot 
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I make : Lai.), in Law, the showing good country for the purpose of manufacture. Is 
reason. In a court, why one has done that obtained from the Inner bark of ah East 
for which he Is called to answer. Pleas xn Indian tree, the Corchoraa capaulans, which 
histijlmtion must set forth some special belongs, like our Lime tree, to the nat. order 
matter : thus, on being sued for a trespass, TtUacea. 

a person may justify It by proving that the JUTES, the people of Jutland, some of 
land Is his own freehold ; that he entered a whom, it Is traditionally said, formed 
house In order to apprehend a felon, or, by colonies In Kent and the Isle of Wight 
virtue of a warrant, to levy a forfeiture, or under Henglst and Horsa, who landed in the 
in order to take a distress. Isle of Thanet in a.d. 449. 

JUTE, a fibre largely Imported into this 


K 


K, the eleventh letter of the alphabet. Is 
usually denominated a guttural, but it is 
more properly a palatal, being formed by 
pressing the root of the tongue against the 
upper part of the mouth, with a depression 
of the lower jaw and opening of the teeth. 
U has the hard sound of c before e and t, 
where, according to the English analogy, c 
would be soft, a^* In th6 words kept and 
Icing ; It Is seldom found at the end of words 
except In monosillables, as clock, back, &c . ; 
being generally onilrted whore It was for- 
merly used, as in numc, public, &c. It Is 
introduced between a vowel and the silent 
e final, as choke, broke, &c. Before n the k 
Is silent, as In knife, knee If Is borrowed 
from the Greek knjrpa, and was very little 
used among the Latins, perhaps never but 
in words borrowed from the Greek language. 
It was often emplojed by the Romans, in- 
stead of c, as an abbreviation : thus K. T. 
for capita tonans. We use it as an abbrevia- 
tion for Knight ; as K 0 U Knight Comman- 
der of the Bath, As a numeral the Romans 
used It for 260, and, with a stroke over it, 
for 2.60,000. 

K AABA,the nameglven byMahommedans 
to the holy house at Mecca, which Is thought 
to have been originally built by angels In 
Paradise. In its wall is a black stone, pro- 
bably of meteoric origin, which is said to 
have been brought by the angel Gabriel 
from Paradise, and to this great respect is 
paid. 

KALEI'DOSCOPE {kaloa, beautiful ; eidoa, 
form ; and akopco, 1 examined : Or,), an 
optical Instrument for presenting to the eyo 
an ever-varying succession of splendid 
tints and syinmetrkal forms. It was In- 
vented by Sir D. Brewster ; and Is chiefly 
used by calico-printers, potters, and carpet- 
manufacturers, who are tints supjilled with 
an endless variety of patterns It Is now 
sold as a common toy. It consists of a 
tube, containing two reflecting surfaces I n- 
cllned to each other at any angle which Is 
an aliquot part of saoo. The eye-glass placed 
Immediately against one end of the mirrors, 
as well as another glass similarly situated at 
their other end, are of common transparent 
glass ; the tube Is continued a little beyond 
this second glass, and, at Its termination | 
Is closed by a ground glass, which can be 
put on and olL In the vacant space thus ‘ 


I formed are placed beads, pieces of coloured 
[ glass, and other small bright objects; and 
the cliiinges produced In their positions by 
fuining the tube give rise to the diflereut 
figures 

KA'LI (the ashes of vegetable sub- 
stances : Arab ), the Salaola Kah, or glass- 
wort, a shore plant, from which the alkali 
of commerce was formerly procured by 
burning. 

KAL'MIA, in Botany, a beautiful North 
American genus of shrubs, called laurel, 
Ivj-bush, calico-bush, <frc., having cup- 
shaped flowers, of a fine rose or purple 
colour, disposed In large corymbs. It is 
naturally allied to Rhododendron. The wood 
Is very hard, susceptible of a fine poMsli, 
and resembles box. 

KAMPTU'LICON, a compound of gutta- 
percha, caoutchouc, and ground cork. In- 
timately mixed and subjected to great 
pressure. It is chiefly used for covering 
floors, for which purpose it possesses the 
advantages of being unaffected by damp, 
being a non-conductor of beat, and a dead- 
ener of sound. 

KAM'81N, the name given to a hot and 
dry southerly wind, common In »Egypt and 
the deserts of Africa, which prevails more 
or less for fifty days. On the approacli of 
this wind the sky becomes dark and heavy, 
the air grey and thick, and Oiled with a 
dust BO subtle that it penetrates every- 
where. It Is not remarkably hot at first, 
but Its temperature Increases the longer It 
continues, and while it lasts causes a dlffl- 
culty of breathing, which, when at its high- 
est pitch, sometimes ends In suffc^ation. 

KANGAROO', the name of some Austra* 
Ran animals belonging to tbe genus 
Macropua. The limbs are strangely dtspro- 
portloned, the fore legs being small and 
short, whilst the hinder are long and power- 
ful. The largest species, M, Major, Is four 
or five feet in length, with a tall three feet ; 
Us usual position Is standing on Its hind 
feet. Us fore feet being employed like a pair 
of hands. It lives on vegetables, and, In- 
stead of walking, takes leaps of about fif- 
teen feet. It Is furnished, like the opossum, 
with a pouch in the abdomen, which is a 
receptacle for Its young, and Is tesorted to 
after they become strong for the sake of 
warmth and protection. They use thcli 
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tails and hinder feet as weapons of de- by from 80 to 100 miles broad, and having 
fence. When tliey are pursued and over- an elevation of 8,000 feet, 
taken by dogs they turn, and, seizing them KAVAtiS, an armed Turkish constable, 
with their f<^e feet, strike them violently KAWA or AVA, the native name of a 
with tlielr hinder llniiis, thereby often de- plant {Macropiper methysticum), nat. ord. 
stroylng tliem. The flesh of these animals Piperacece, grown In Polynesia for the sake 
is said to be nutritious and savoury, some- of Its juice, from which Is prepared an In- 
what resemliling mutton. toxlcatingbeverage.havlngpeculiareffects. 

KAN'TIAN PHILOS'OPHY, called also * The taste is sweet and agreeable, produc- 
Critical Philosophy, a system Invented by lug a glow In the stomach. It Induces a 
Kant, professor of philosophy In the uni- sort of Intoxication widely different fropj 
verslty of Kbnlgsberg, during the latter theform that alcoholic inebriation assumes, 
half of the last centui^. He divides the Men under the influence of Kawa neither 
speculative portion of our nature Into three stagger about, nor speak thick and loud 
proyinces, sense, understanding, HXiCi reason. A sort of shiver affects the whole frame. 
Our senses tell us only what things appear the gait becomes listless and slow, but they 
to be, not what they are or are not. Expo- never lose consciousness. At last great 
rience requires time and space. The truth weakness is felt in all the joints : headache 
of the fundamental axioms of geometry and an Irresistible inclination to sleep In- 
rests on our Intuitions of space, In Its three tervene, and a state of complete repose 
dimensions — Intuitions not derived from becomes an absolute necessity. Inveterate 
sense, but the ground of all our experience, drinkers are haggard and melancholy, their 
The understanding combines and classifies eyes are sunken, their teeth of a bright 
the materials yielded by sense ; and its ope- yellow colour, the skin dry and chopped, 
rations are generalized in to four categories: and the body covered with ho\\s.'—Voya<je 
quantity. Including unity, multeity, and of the Novara. In preparing the beverage 
totality ; quality, divided Into reality, uega- the root is chewed In the mouth, and when 
tlon, and limitation ; relation, that is, 8ui»- changed Into little cones held together by 
stance and ac<'ldent, cause and effect, action saliva they are mingled with water in a 
and reaction ; and nmdaii/y.sulidivided into wooden vessel and gently squeezed by the 
possibility, existence, and necessity. These hand. It is drunk out of the half of a 
are the moulds in which the rude material coc^ia-nut shell. Chemists have discovered 
is shaped Into conception, and becomes a peculiar alkaloid In the root, which has 
knowledge. The categories are the subject- been named Kawalne. 
matter of logic. Reason consists In the KEOK'LING, among seamen, winding or 
power of forming Ideas, which regulate, twining small ropes about a cable or bolt- 
but can never constitute, science. The rope, to save them from galling, 
reason strives perpetually after the exist- KED6E or KEDG'EU (kaghe, a small ves- 
ence of God, Immortality, &C., but it can sel : Dut.), a small anchor used to keep a 
decide nothing about them. The moral ship steady when riding in a harbour or 

A/ca/tj/, or practical reason, supplies the de- river. Keouixq, furling the sails, and 

flclencles of speculative reason; but it letting a ship drift with the tide, when the 
determines not what Is, but what ought to w^d is contrary to It. 
be : the speculative reason gives the form KEEL (koilos, hollow, a term specially 
of our knowledge, the practical prescribes applied to ships: Gr.), the lowest piece of 
the format our action. Obligation is not timber in a ship, running her whole lengtli 
merely a feeling : It Is a pure form, under from the low’er part of her stem to the 
which the reason is obliged to regard hu- lower part of her stem-post, and support- 
man conduct. The personality of man, Ing the whole frama Sometimes a second 
which lies at the ground of speculative keel, or false keel, as it is called. Is put 

knowledge, becomes. In relation to action, under the ttrst KsKn or Carina, in 

freedom of the will. The only valid founda- Botany, the lower part of a papilionaceous 
tions of belief In God, the Immortality of corolla, enclosing the stamens and pistil, 
the soul, and a future state, in which the It consists of two petals more or less united 
demands of the practical reason shall be into a form which has suggested its name. 

realized, are to he sought for In our moral A leaf is said to be keeled when It has a 

nature. longitudinal prominence on the back. 

KA'i^IN, the Chinese name for porce- KEEL'-HACLING, among seamen, a pu- 
laln clay, which consists essentially of silica nishment formerly inflicted on offenders at 
and a smaller quantity of alumina, and is sea, by letting them down from the yard- 
derived from the decomposition of the fel- arm with ropes, and drawing them under 
spar of granitic rocks. It is found in vast the keel from one side to the other, 
quantities in Cornwall. KEEL'AGS, the duty paid by a ship on I 

KARTHOLITE {karphoe, any small dry coining into port. I 

body— a fruit; and lithos, a stone: Or.), a KBEL'BON or KEL'SON, In Naval Archl- | 
mineral, of a fibrous structure and a yellow tecture, the inside keel ; a principal timber > 
colonr. It Is a hydrated silicate of alumina In a ship, laid wlthlnslde across all the tiin- 
and manganese. bers over the keel, and fastened with long 

ELA.RROO, the name given at the Cape of bolts, so as to form the interior or counter* 

Good Hope to large tracts of ground com- pan of the keeL 

posed of sand mixed with clay containing KEEP (topon, to keep: Ang. Sam.), a 
piuticles of iron, which give it a yellow strong tower in old castles, into which thf 
colour. The Great Karroo, In the middle of besieged retreated lu casea of extremitx 
the colony, is a tract nearly 300 miles long It is also called the donjon or dungeon. 
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KKBP'lUl (same derw ), a title given to 
various official persons, as, the keeper of the 
' grecut seal, a loid by his office, and one of 
the prlvj council, through whose hands 
pass all charters, commissions, and grants 
I of the sovereign under the great seal ; the 
keeper of the pnvy seal, through whose hands 
pass all charters, &c , before they conic to 
the great seal There are also other official 
persons bearing the title of keeper. 

K-EEP'ING (same dertv.), a term used in 
■various branches of the fine arte, to denote 
the just proportion and relation of the 

various parts. In Painting, it signifies 

the iiecullar management of colouring and 
chiaro oscuro, so as to produce a proper de- 
gree of nlievo In different objects, accord- 
ing to their relative position and Import- 
ance. If the lights, shadows, and half-tints 
be not In proper keeptng, that Is, in their 
I exact relative proportion of depths, no lo- 
tundlty can be effected ; and without due 
opposition of light, shade, and colours, no 
apparent separation of objects can take 
place. 

KELP, the calcined ashes of marine plants 
from which soda was formerly obtained. 
Biuce the alkali required for manufacturing 
purposes can now be obtained more cheaply 
from common salt, searweed Is consumed 
as manure, except what Is required for the 
obtaining of iodine 

I KEP'LER’S LAWS, In Astronomy, those 
laws whlcli govern the planetary motions. 

I They were first discovered and demon- 
I strated by Kepler, and are three In num- 
ber ; — 1. The planets describe ellipses, each 
of which has one of its foci In the sun. 2. 
Every planet moves, so that the line drawn 
from It to the sun describes about the sun 
areas proportional to the times. 8 The 
squares of the times of the revolutions of 
the planets are as the cubes of tbelr mean 
distances from the sun. 

I KBll'MEB (a little worm : Arab.), species 
' of the genus Coccus of entomologists, 
found In the excrescences of oak-trees, 
growing In the south of Europe. It Is an 
article extensively used In dyeing, and is 
inferior to nothing but cochineal as a means 
, of producing scarlet. KermeS’Oratn'^, as 
I they are called, are the dried bodies of the 
female Insects of the species Coccus Ihcis, 
which lives upon the leaves of the Quercus 
Ilex, or prickly oak. It was formerly called 
Vermiculus, whence the French verrmlhon. 
Kermes has been employed from time Im- 
memorial In India to dye silk ; and was also 
used by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
for the same purpose ; but since the Intro- 
duction of cochineal, It has become an 
object of comparatively trifling Importance. 

I Kbekbb Minbbal, a name given, on 

I account of Its red colour, to the sulphuret 
of antimony. 

KESTREL, the Faleo Tlnnuncuhts, a 
British bird with yellow legs, a brown 
back, a spotted breast, and a rounded tall, 
broad towards the end. It Is about the 
size of a pigeon, and very bold. It builds 
In hollow oaks, and feeds on quails and 
ocher small birds. 

KETCH (caieehio : Ital), a vessel with a 
main and misen mast, usually from 1(X) to 


250 tons burden. Ketches are generally 
used as yachts, or as bomb-vessels; the 
latter, whit h are built remarkably strong, 
are furnished with all the apparatus neces- 
sarj for carrying on a vigorous bombard- 
ment 

KKTCH'UP or CATS'UP, a sauce prepared 
from mushrooms 

KEY (ccege: Sax.), in Architecture, a 
picte of wood let into tiie back of another 
In a direction contrary to the grain, to pre 

vent warping. In Music, the funda 

mental note or tone, to which the wliole 
piece is accommodated, and in whicli it 
usually begins and ahvajs ends Tlierc 
aie but two species of kejs* one of the 
major and one of the minor mode, all the 
keys in which we employ shaips or flats 
being d( dm ed from the natiiril kejs of C 
major and A minor, of winch they arc mere 

transpositions The Keys of an organ or 

pianoforte are moveable projecting levers, 
made of ivory or wood, so placed as conve 
nlently to receive the fingers of the per- 
former, by whit h the mechanism Is set In 
motion, and the sounds produced. The 
whole togf ther form the keyboard or darner 

KBY'-SrONE, in Architecture, the last 
or middle stone placid on the top of the 
arch or vault. 

KHA'LIP. OAbiPH.] 

KHAN, an Asiatic governor In the north 
of Asia, this title expresses the full regal 
dignity; but there are also khans of pro 

Vinces, cities, &c Khan, a word used 

by us to signify an e istern caravansera, in 
vvhhh travellers receive a gratuitous lodg- 
ing for one night. 

KID'NAPPINQ (kind, a child : Dut ; and 
nap or nah), the forcible h< izirig and taking 
away a man, woman, or child, in order to 
carry them abroad The offence is felon j 
Masters of vessels leaving any of their men 
In other countries against their will are 
punishable. The taking away or detaining 
any thild under ten jears of age, with 
iiitint to deprive the parents or guardians 
of the possession of such chlid, or with 
intent to steal any article on its person, is 
punishable with penal servitude of not 
more than seven nor less than three years, 
or imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for not more than two years ; and 
also, if a male, with a whipping, if the court 
think fit. 

KID'NEY-BEAN, a garden pulse, so 
named from Its resembling a kidney In 
shape; it has a papilionaceous flower, the 
pistil of which becomes a long pod, that is 
eaten before the seeds are fully formed. 
Thoieare several species belonging to the 
leguminous gt nus Phaseolus. 

KID'NBYS, In Anatomy, two oblong flat- 
tened glands, the office of which Is to se- 
parate the urine from the blood. One of 
them lies on the right, and the other on the 
loft, of the back-bone. At the middle of each 
kidney, where the blood-vessels enter, Is a 
large membranous bag, which diminishes 
like a funnel, and forms a long canal (the 
ureter), that conveys the nnne from the 
kidney to the bladder. 

EIL'LAS, a provincial name for the clay- 
slate rocks of OomwalL 
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KILN {cylni Bax.), a lar^e furnace or 
stove, used for heating, drying, or burning ; 
tliup, a malt-kiln, brick kiln. Sic. 

K fL'0(illAMMIi: or KIl/OGRAM (c/iiifffs. 
H thouBaud : ghr. ; and gramme), one thou* 
(-and French grammes, or 15,434 grains troy. 

KlL'OIilTRE {chilias, a thousand: Or.; 
and litre), one thousand French litres, or 
rtj,()28 cubic Inches. 

lilL'OMETRE {chilias, a thousand : Gr.; 
and mHrc), oue thousand French in^itres, 
oi a9,370‘09I lnches=a280'9 feet. 

KINOOE, Indian brocade. 

KING {cyning: Bax.), In Ancient and Mo- 
dern History, the name given to an ofTlcer 
wlio exercises the suijreine functionb of 
ixjlltlcal government. Kings are absolute 
monarclis, when they possess the powers 
of governmeut without control, or the en- 
tire sovereignty over a nation ; and limited 
inonarchs, when their power is restrained 
by fixed laws ; hereditary, when they hold 
the powers of government by right of Idrth 
or Inheritance; uwA elective, when raised tc* 
tlic throne l»y election. The Engllsli mo- 

narch’s power is limited. lie lias Uio pre- 
rogative of commanding armies and equip* 
ping fleets; but without tiie concurrence 
of his parliament he cannot maln(uiii them. 
He can bestow places and employments; 
but without his parliament lie cannot pay 
tlie salaries attached to them. He can de- 
clare war; but without his parliament it 
is mi possible for bim to carry It on. ‘ He 
can do no wrong since his ministers are 
accountable for the acts they ad\ ise. The 
law ascribes to a king of England, In Ids 
political capacity, Immortality, for ‘the 
king never dies ; ’ and on Ids decease, which 
is called his demise, his regal dignity Is 
vested, without any interregnum or Inter- 
val, at once In his heir. 

KlNG-AT-.MiMR, in Heraldry, au officer 
of great aiitl(pnty, wlio.se business Is to 
direct tlie heralds, jireside at their chapters, 
and have the jurisdiction of armoury. In 
England there are three kliigs-at-arms, 
Garter, Ckirencicux, and Norroy: the first 
Is called principal king-akarms, the other 
two provincial kings. Norroy offlclatesnorth 
of the Trent. There are also Lion klng-at- 
arms for Scotland, and Ulster king-at-arms 
for Ireland. 

KING'DOM, in Natural History, a general 
division of natural objects, as the animal, 
the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms. 

KING'PISHEIl. [See Halcyon.] 

KINGS, Books of, tw'o canonical books 
of tlie Old Testament, so called liecause 
they contain the history of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, from the beginning of 
the reign of Solomon down to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, for the space of nearly six 
hundred years. 

KING’S BENCH {Sancus llcgius), so called 
because the king used formerly to sit there 
In person. It may follow the imrsou of the 
sovereign to any part of the kingdom, but 
for centuries has been held at the undent 
royal palace of Westminster. It Is the 
supreme court of common law in this king- 
dom, consisting of the Lord Chief Justlct*, 
and four puisne or Inferior judges, who hear 
and determine, lor the most part, all pleas 
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which concern the crown. The jurisdiction 
of this court Is very extensive. Its justices 
are sovereign justices of oyer and terminer, 
of gaol delivery, and of eyre ; supreme 
conservators of the peace; and coroners 
throughout England, some provincial juris- 
dictions excepted. They have cognizance of 
all matters of a criminal and public nature, 
judicially brought before them, to give re- 
medy either by the common law or by sta- 
tute ; aud tlielr power Is original and ordi- 
nary : that Is, after the king has appointed 
them, they do not derive their jurisdic- 
tion from him, but from the law. They 
can take any cause out of an Inferior court, 
by a writ of certiorari, and, by means of a 
prohibition, can restrain all other courts 
from proceeding, where they exceed or 
misuse their powers. Whatever crime is 
against the public good, though it does 
not Injure any particular person, comes 
within the scope of tlie jurisdiction of 
this court ; and no subject can Buffer any 
kind of unlawful violence or Injury to his 
person, liberty, or possessions, hut ho may 
hero have a proper remedy, not only bj 
way of satisfaction In damages, but by the 
exemplary punishment of the offender : 
fur this court is considered as the guardian 
of tlie morals of all the subjects of the 
lealm. It is in the discretion of this court 
to inflict fine and imprisonment, or punlsli- 
ment more severe, on offenders. It may 
commit to any prison It shall think proper , 
and the law allows no other court to remove 
or bail persons It Imprisons ; but this court 
may grant a habeas'Corpus tc relieve per- 
sons Imprisoned by any other authority or 
means. This court can try all causes capable 
of coming before a jury, in many of which 
the sovereign Is plaintiff. There Is a crottm 
side, or crown ojjlce, which takes cognizance 
of all criminal causes, from treason down 
to the most trivial breach of the peace; 
and aplca side, wliich takes cognizance of 
civil causes. 

KING’S E'VIL, In Medicine, a scrofulous 
disease usually attended with suppurating 
tumours. The gift of curing this disease 
was formerly attributed to the kings and 
queens of England, and had its origin in 
the time of Edward the Confessor ; but the 
practice of touching for the evil (as it was 
termed; has been discontinued since Queen 
Anne’s time. 

KIN'IC ACID, sometimes called einchonic 
acid, is obtained from the cinchona bark. 
It forms salts called kinates. 

Kl'NO {hid.), an extract obtained from 
some species of rterocarpus, leguminous 
trees growing in Africa and the East Indies. 
The best kind Is in the form of brilliant 
fragments of a deep brownish-red colour. 
It contains tannin, gum, and extractive 
matter, and is highly astringent. 

Kl'OSK (Turk.), a kind of eummer-Iiouse, 
or open pavilion, with a tent-shaped roof, 
and supported by pillars. Kiosks have been 
Introduced from Turkey aud Persia Into 
European gardens, which they greatly em- 
bellish 

KIP'PBR, a term applied to a Balmon 
when unfit to be taken, and to the time 
when they are so considered. Kippered 
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•almou means fMlmon split (^>en, salted and 
dried or smoked. 

KIRK, (jldirche : Oer,), the name given In 
Scotland to the church, as a building, and 
also to the form of religion established in 
that country. — KiBK-esssioira, an in* 
ferlor ecclesiastical court In Scotland, con- 
sisting of the ministers, elders, and deacons 
of a parish. 

KIRSCH'W AS6ER (cherry-water : /Serm ), 
a spirituous liquor obtained by fermenting 
and distilling bruised cherries, called kir- 
yehen In German. It often contains a con- 
siderable amount of prussic acid, derived 
from the bruised kernels of the fruit. 

KIT'-CAT, a term applied to a portrait 
three-fourths of the length of the body. 
The word originated with a club in London, 
to whlcb Addison and Steele belonged, and 
which was so called from a pastrycook 
named Christopher (Kit) Oat, who served It 
with mutton-pies t It was necessary that 
the pictures which decorated the room in 
which the club met should be of this size, 
on account of its height. Among these 
were the portraits of the members, painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

KITE {cytt : Sax ), a bird of prey, the 
Faleo MilviLS, remarkable for gliding 
throngh the air without often moving its 
wings. The tall Is forked, which distin- 
guishes It from all other British birds of 
prey. Kite, a play thing for boys, consist- 
ing of a slight wooden frame covered with 
paper, and constructed so as to rise in the 
air, where, ))y the aid of a long string, it 
may he allowed to tty at the pleasure of the 

1 person who holds it. llomas in France, and i 
1 Dr. Franklin in America, first used a kite 

I for the purpose of raising an electrical 
( onductor into the air, and bringing down 
atmospheric electricity— a very dangerous! 
experiment, particularly in a thunderstorm, 

1 and fatal to one experimentalist. 

KIWI-KIWI, the New Zealander’s name 
for some species of rare birds allied to the 
ostriclies and belonging to the genus 
Apteryx of naturalists. Tliey have long 
hills, halr-Ilke plumage, and wings so small 
that they appear to have none until closely 
examined. The plumage Is prized as an 
ornament by the Maori chiefs, 

KNEE'-PAN, In Anatomy, the patella, a 
little round bone placed in the fore-part of 
the knee. It Is attached by a ligament to 
the upper surface of the tibia. It protects 
the joint in front and changes the direction 
of the tendons which descend from the 
thigh to be Inserted in the tibia. 

KNEES (eneo, the knee : Sax.), in Naval 
Architecture, pieces of timber bowed like 
a knee, which bind the beams and side tim- 
bers together Kxers. in Russia, nobles 

of the first class, descended from the for- 
mer ruling families of particular provinces 
in the Russian empire. 

KNIGHT (fenecht, an attendant : Ger.), a 
title of honour, originally bestowed on 
every young man of rank after he was ad- 
mitt^ to the privilege of l>earlng arms. 
It Is now an order of gentlemen next to 
baronets, or a mere honorary distinction. 
A knight is at present made by tlie sove- 
reign touching him with a sword as he 

kneels, and saying, ‘ Rise up. Sir Thomas 
Phillips,’ or whatever may be the name of 
him who receives the honour of knighthood 
[See Chivaluy.3 

KNK^HT-ER'RANT, In the language of 
Chivalry, a knight wandering'' In search of 
adventures, sometimeB under vows for a 
certain period ; he was not altogether a flo 
tion of romance. 

KNIGHT-MAR'SHAL, an officer In the 
rojal household of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, who formerly had jurisdiction aud 
cognizance of offences committed within 
the household and verge, and of all con- 
tracts to which members of the household 
were parties. 

KNIGHT OF THE SHTRE, a member of 
parliament representing a shtre, in contra- 
distinction from a burgess, who represents 
a borough. A knight of tlie shire Is so 
called, because, as the terms of the writ for 
election still require, it was formerly neces- 
sary that he should be a knight. This 
restriction was coeval with the tenure of 
knight-service, when every man who re- 
ceived a knlglit’s fee Immediately of the 
crown was constrained to be a knight; but 
at present any person may lie chosen to fill 
this office, and lie does not now require a 
money qualification, 

KNIGHT'-SEKVICB, a tenure of lands, 
Instituted on the decline of the feudal 
spirit, with the view of rcvi\!ng poIitluiJ 
vigour. It originally consisted in investi- 
ture* of lands, upon express condition that 
the person so invested should serve in the 
Wats of his lord. 

KNIGHT'HOOD, ORDERS OP. These 
were of two kinds : associations or fraterni- 
ties of a religious character, such as tho«e j 
of the Templar**, Hospitallers, and Teutonic 
knights; or nitre hnnoiarj bodies, cstab- j 
Ilshed by soverolgns, such as the order of 
the Garter. 

KNOT (knoten; Gmn ), in Seamen’s lan- 
guage, one of the divisions of tlie log-line, 
which, to avoid the necessity of calculation, 
are at such Intervals that the number of 
knots unwound while the glass ryns down 
shows the number of miles sailed per hour. 
Thus, let it be a half-nilnute glass, it will 
run down 120 times In an hour ; if, there 
fore, the knots, which are pieces of coloured 
cloth, are fastened at distances each equal 
to the 120th part of a mile, the number of 
knots run out will be the number of miles 
per hour. A nautical mile is the sixtieth 
of a degree, or about (1,100 feet ; the one- 
hundred-and-twentleth of this Is 61 feet; 
hence, with a half-minute glass, tlie knots 
must be 51 feet apart, and at a proportional 
distance with any other glass. The first 
knot is placed about five fatlioms from the 
log, to allow the latter to get clear of the 
ship, and that space is called the stray line. 

[See Log ] Knot, a fen bird allied to the 

snipes, the Tnnga canutus of ornithologists, 
tlie flesh of which Is very delicious. 

KNOUT, an instrument of punishment 

In Russia. It consists of a handle two feet 
long, having a flat leathern thong about 
four feet long attached to It. At the end 
of the thong Is a ring of brass, to which Is 
fastened a strip of hide which has been 
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•oaked In mflk «nd dried In the snn to 
make It hard, and Is about two inches wide 
at first, but terminates in a point A prao 
tlsed hand will deeply indent a deal board 
with this cruel instrument Tf It happen 
to strike the dhlprlt with its edge it cuts 
like a knife. 

KOL'LTRITB, in Mineralogy, hydrous 
silicate of alumina, a variety of clay, the 
colour of which is either pure white or 
slightly shaded with grey or yellow. 

KOTIAN. CSee Aloobaw.] 

KOUTtflBS or KUTIIISS, an intoxicating 
liquor made by the Oalmuck Tartars, by fer- 
menting and distilling mare's milk. 


KOUPH'OLITB (kmiphoSt llglit; and W* 
tJufs, a stone : Or.), In Mineralogy, a variety 
of phrenite, of a greenish-white colour, 
translucent, glistening, and pearly. It Is 
found In the Pyrenees. 

KRA'KEN {Germ,), a name formerly 
applied to a fabulous marine monster of 
great size. 

KRE'OSOTE. [See OttBOSOTB.] 

KU'FIC, a term applied to the ancient 
Arabic letters, &c., so called from Kufa or 
the Euphrates. 

KY'ANITE. [See CrAWiTB.] 


L 


L, the twelfth letter of the English al- 
phabet. It is the first mute, or seinl-vowel, 
and Is formed In the voice by Intercepting 
the breath between the tip of the tongue and 
the fore-part of the palate, with the mouth 
open. There Is something of aspiration In 
its sound, and therefore our British an- 
cestors Ubually doubled It, or added an h to 
If ; as In llan, or lhav,H temple. In English 
words of one syllable. It is doubled at the 
end, as In all, wall, m%U, well, &C., but not 
after diphthongs and dlgrnphs, a8/owl,/eo7, 
prowl, growl, fonl, he ; some words of more 
syllables than as foictel, hc.,nre now 
written with a double 1. In some words, 1 1“ 
silent, as In half, cal/, talk, chalk. In com 
bluatton. It may be placed after most of the 
consonants, as In blue, clear, flame, &e., but 
before none of them. In some ancient lan- 
guages, It Is represented by two Hues form 
Ing an angle. In the Greek, the vertex of 
the angle is at the top ; In the Etruscan, at 
the right-hand side ; In the Celtic, at the 
, left, or below, &c. The Romans used It as 
an abbreviation for Luems ; for Sestet tium, 
the equivalent to a thousand sesterces, as 
LI«S. [see H.] We use It for Law, as B C 1^. 
Bachelor of Civil Law; and doubled for 
Lawn, as LL.D. Doctor of Laws ; for loco, as 
L.8. Loco Sigxlli (the place of the seal) ; also, 
with figures, for the sign of the pound ster- 
ling (ahbrev. of Mra, a pound : Lat.) As 
a numeral, L denoted, with the Romans, 50 ; 
and, with a dash over It, 50,000. 

LA, In Vuslc, the syllable by which Guido 
Indicated the sixth note In the scale. [See 
Gamut.] 

LAB'ADTSTS, a sect who Jived In the 
17th century, the followers of Jean de La- 
badie. They endeavoured to Introduce the 
doctrines of the Quletlsts among Protest- 
ants [see OUIBT 18 M]; and, like the Qulet- 
lsts, were in some instances guilty of Im- 
morality. 

LA'BABUM {Lot.), in Roman Antiquity, 
the standard home before the emperors ; 
being a rich purple streamer, supported by 
a spear. It was introduced by Constantine 
after bis conversion, and contained a figure 


I of the cross and the Greek words * en totdo ' 
wfca,’ conquer in this 

LAB'DANUM or LAD'ANUM, the resin 
of the Oystiis Oreticus, a shrub which grows 
[ in Arabia, Candla, and other parts of the 
Greek Archipelago. It la used In medicine, 
chiefly in external applications. 

LA'BEL ilabellutn, a small slip of writ- 
ing; Lot.), In Heraldry, a figure, chiefly 
used as a distinction or difference In the 
eoat armour of an eldest son, In which 
case It has three points. If borne by the j 
heir presumptive to a grandfather living. 

It has five points ; and so on. 

LA'BBLLUM (dim of labium, nWp: Lat.), 

In Botany, the middle division of the corolla 
In orchids. It is usually larger than 
the other divisions, and unlike them in 
form. It la not un/requently spurred or 
fuml^lied with appendages. 

LA'BIA (X^t< ), la Anatomy, the lips, the 
red pai t of which Is called I^laMum, and 
the angles their commissures, 

LA'BIALS (labium, a lip : Lat), In Gram- 
mar, an epithet for those letters which are 
pronounced chiefly by means of the lips, 

viz b, f, TO, p, V. 

LABIA'T.<E, a natural order of plants 
consisting of herbs and undershrubs na- 1 
tivesfor the most part of temperate regions. 
The corolla Is more or less hl-lablate, whence 
the name of the order. The plants abound 
with volatile oils, which are largely em- 
ployed In tlie manufacture of perfumery, , 
Many kitchen herbs belong to this order, ' 
such as mint, th.vme, sage, marjoram, and 
savory. The well-known lavender, hyssop, 
rosemary, and salvia, as well as the fragrant 
patchouli, are placed here. 

LA'BIATB (same deriv.), lipped ; a term 
applied by botanists to a monopctalous 
corolla with two lip-like divisions of the 
limb, such as Is seen In the order LaJbiatat. 

LAB'ORATORY (toftoro, I work out; 
Lat), a workshop or building, properly 
fitted up with apparatus necessary for the 
various operations, processes, and experi- 
ments. that may be required by the prac- 
tical chemist. In military affairs, a place 
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where all sorts of fireworks are prepared, 
both for actual service and for experi- 
ments. 

LA'BOUR (Zobor : iMt.) It Is Interesting 
to mark the progressive advance In the 
price of labour during the last 500 yenis, 
compared with the prices of provisions; 
and satisfactory at the same time to know 
that the wages of the labourer and artisan 
of every description have risen in a much 
greater proportion than wheat, by the prio-e 
of which their wages were originally regu- 
lated. In the 1 ear 1352, 25 Edw. Ill , wheat 
was Is. lOd. per bushel. The following are 
the rates of wages per day at that time, 
as established by law ; — Haymakers, Id. 
A mower of meadows, 6d ; or 6d. an acre 
Reapers of corn, in the first week of Au- 
gust, 2d., In the second, 3d., and so till the 
end of August, without meat, drink, or 
other allowance, finding their own tools. 
For threshing a quarter of wheat or rje, 
2id. ; a quarter of barley, beans, peas, and 
oats, lid. A master carpenter receued 3d. 
per day ; other carpenters, 2d. A master 
mason, 4d ; other masons, 3d, ; and their 
servants, lid. Nearly a century after, t. e. 
In the year 1455, 2J Henry VI , the wages 
were:— Foi a bailiff of husbandry, 2.3s 4d. 
per annum, and clothing of the \ alue of 6« , 
with meat and drink ; chief hind, carter, 
or shepherd, 208., clothing 4s. ; boj under 
14 years, 68., clothing 38. Free mason, or 
master carpenter, Ad per day, and, without 
meat or drink, b\d. Master tiler or slater, 
mason, or ordinary carpenter, and other 
artificers concerned In building, 3d. per day, 
and, without meat and drink, 4id. ; every 
other labourer 2d., and, without meat and 
drink, 3id. ; after Michaelmas there was a 
proportional abatement. In time of harvest, 
a mower 4d a day, and, without meat and 
drink, 6d. ; a reaper or carter, 3d., and, with- 
out meat and drink, 5d. ; a woman labourer, 
and other labourers, 2d. per day, and, with- 
out meat and drink, 4id, It has been 

found that the factory operative In Eng- 
land works 69 hours per week, for which, on 
an average, he has lla wages; In France, 
he works from 72 to 84 hours, and has 
58 8d. ; in Switzerland, he works from 78 to 
84 hours, and has 48. 6d ; In the Tyiol, he 
works from 72 to 80 hours, and has 48. ; In 
Saxony, he works 72 hours, and has 38. 6d. ; 
at Bonn, In Prussia, he works 94 hours, and 
has 28. 6d. 

LAB'RADORITE or LAB'RADOR SPAR, 
a mineral found on the coast of Labrador, 
and also In some parts of Europe. It Is a 
\ arfety of opaline felspar, and reflects beau- 
tiful colours, according to the direction In 
which the light falls on It. 

LAB'YRINTH {labuHnthoH: Or,), a mase 
or place full of Intricate windings, which 
render It difficult to find the way from the 
interior to the entrance. The labyrinth of 
Ksypt, built by Psammetlclms, on the banks 
of the Nile, consisted of twelve contiguous 
palaces, containing 8000 chambers, 1500 of 
which were underground. Pliny says It ex- 
isted In his time, and was then 3800 years 
(»ld. There were also other celebrated laby- 
rinths in antiquity, such as those of Crete, 
Cuslura, &c. LABYaiiTTH, In Anatomy, 


that part of the Internal ear which la behind 
the cavity of the tympanum. 

LABYIUNTHODON (laburinOM, a laby- 
rinth ; odous, a tooth : Or.), a genua of fossil ' 
batrachlans, of which a few tones and some 
foot-marks have been found In the trlasslc 
strata of Europe. The animals appear to 
have been gigantic frogs. The structure 
of the teeth Is very curious, exhibiting a 
radiating series of folds which resemble 
the windings on the surface of the brain. 

LAC. [See Gitm-lao.] 

LAO'CIC A'OID, an acid obtained from 
stick-lac. It Is yellow, crystalllzable, and 
forms salts termed laocates. 

LACE, a delicate kind of network, used 
as an ornament of dress, formed of silk, 
cotton, or flax, &a The most celebrated 
and costly Is made at Brussels. Bucking- 
hamshire formerly manufactured large 
quantities of what was called pillow or 
bobbin laco, from being woven upon a 
pillow or cushion by means of bobbins; 
but the machine lace of England Is now 
equal to any wrought by hand, and is much 
cheaper. In speaking of the modem ma- 
chine-made bobbin-net lace. Dr. Ure says, 

* This elegant texture possesses all the 
strength and regularity of the old Bucklng- 
liam lace, and Is far superior In these re- 
spects to the point net and warp lace, which 
had preceded, and. In some measure, paved 
the way for It. Bobbin-net may be said to 
surpass every other branch of human In- 
dustry In the complex ingenuity of Its ma- , 
chlnery; one of Fisher’s spotting frames ' 
being as much beyond the most curious 
chronometer in multiplicity of mechanical 
device as that Is beyond a common roast- 
ing-jack.’ A rack of lace Is a certain length 
of work, which, counted perpendlcularlj , . 
contains 240 meshes or holes ; and sneh has > 
been the progress of Improvement and eco- I 
nomy In this manufacture, that the cost of 
labour In making a rack, which was, twenty 
years ago, 88 6d., is now not more than one 

penny 1 Lace made by caterptUare. These 

animals have been very Ingeniously used 
as a means of producing an exceedingly 
fine kind of lace, possessed of considerable 
durability. A stone slab or other flat body 
having been cover«jd with a paste, made of 
the leaves of the plant on which ^e cater- 
pillar feeds, the pattern Intended to be left 
open Is drawn upon It with ollve-oll, and, 
having been placed In a sloping position, 
caterpillars remarkable for producing a 
strong web are put at Its lower side. They 
eat and spin their way to the top* carefully 
avoiding every place that has been touched 
with the oil. A veil made In this way, 
26* Inches by 17 Inches weighed only 1*61 gr. 
One of the same size, made of the finest 
patent net, would weigh about sixty times 
as much. 

LACE BARK, the Inner bark of an ever- 
green shrub, a native of Jamaica, the Lagetta 
linteana, nat. order Thymelaceee. When 
macerated and stretched It has the appear- 
ance of coarse lace or net. 

LACER'TA (a lizard ; Lot.), In Zoology, 
the Ltzard. The gradual discovery of many 
new forms has caused naturalists to form 
several genera in place of the Llmusan 
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genus Laoerta. These constitute the family, panels, is a lacunar : If there are bands, It 
LacertinidcB. The species are all scaly Is a laquear. 

four-legged reptiles furnished with long LACUS'TlllNE (lacus, a lake; Xat.), aih 
talls. They are harmless, timid, and nimble pertaining to a lake. Laeuetrine Dwellinga 
in their motions, feeding on insects and are the dwell lugs of ancient peoples, carried 
fruit, and loving warmth, on piles over a lake. The piles on which 

LAOH'llYMAL(laoAryma,atear: £at.),an such dwellings stood, and the remains of 
appellation given to several parts of the pottery and implements in stone, bone, 
eye from their serving to secrete or convey and metal, have been recently discovered 
away the tears : as the lachrymal diicta, the in several lakes in Switzerland, Savoy, and 

lachrymal glands, Scotland. Lacxialrina deposits, in Geo- 

LAOHRYM'ATORY (same deriv.). In An- logy, are the deposits at the bottom of 
tlQUity, a small glass bottle or phial in lakes. 

which were collected the tears of a de- LA'DT-BIRD or LA'DY-OOW, In Bnto- 
ceased person’s friends, and preserved along mology, small beetles with red or yellow 
with the ashes and urn. Many of them have wing-cases marked with black spots, belong- 
been found In the tombs and sepulchres of ing to the genus Cocctnella. They, as well 
the ancients. as their larvs^feed on aphides or plant lice. 

LA'OING {Jtacer, to lace : JV.), among ina- LA'DY-DAY, the.25th of March, so called 
rlners, the rope or line used to coniine the because it is the day of the Annunciation 
heads of sails to their yards. of the Virgin Mary. 

LAOIN'IATED {lacinia, a lappet : Lat.), in LADY’S-SLIPPER, a rare English orchid. 
Botany, an epithet denoting a leaf which the Gypripedium calceolusot botanists ; the 
baa several sinuses down to the middle, and labellum or middle petal is Intlated and 
the lubes which separate these indented or bears some remote resemblance to a slipper, 
jagged. LAGOON' (Jiagone, a pool : Ital), a name 

LACK (lakh, an East Indian word). In given to those creeks, or shallow lakes, 
Commerce, the number of 100,000 rupees, w'hlch extend along the shore of the Adn- 
cgual to about 10,0001. sterling. atlc, and which contain numerous small 

I LAO'QXJER or LACK'ER (lac, a gum used Islands: Venice, for instance, is built on 
I in the varnish), a sort of varnish applied to sixty of them. Towards the sea the islets 
I tin, brass, or other metals. The basis of are secured by dams, natural or artitlclal. 
lac<iuer is a solution of shellac In alcohol, LAGOON ISLAND. [See Atoll.] 
coloured with gamboge, saffron, &c. It Is LAGOPHTHAL'MIA (lagOa, a hare; and 
used to give a golden colour to brass op/tthoZmos, an eye : <?r.), in Medicine, a dls- 
and other metals, and to preserve their ease In which the eye cannot be shut. It 
lustre. may arise from various causes, but the most 

LAOTBALS or LAG'TBAL VES'SBLS frequent is a cicatrix, after a woimd, ulcer, 
(lac, milk : Lat,), In Anatomy, the absorb- or burn. 

ents of the mesentery, which convey the LAG'OPUS(loflr5«,ahare;poM«,foot; Gr.), 
mllkllke fluid, termed chyle, from the small a genus of gallinaceous birds, belonging to 
Intestines to the thoracic duct. the family of Tetraonidoe, and Including the 

LAO'TIO A'OID (same deriv,). In Chemls- Ptaemigan and Kbd Qboubb. 
try, the acid of sour milk, and the constant LATR (lager: Ger.), among sportsmen, the 

product of the fermentation of sugar, place where the deer harbour by day. This 
starch, and bodies of that class. It may be term is also used to signify a place where 
obtained from beet-root; and the acidity of cattle usually rest under shelter; also the 
sauerkraut is due to its presence. The juice bed or couch of a wild beast, 
of flesh contains it. Its salts are termed LAIRD, a title of honour In the High 
lactates. lands, formerly tniul valent to Lord, but now 

LAOTIF'EROUS (lac, milk : and fero, I applied to a landed proprietor under the 
bear : hat.) or Laotbsoidnt, m Botany, an degree of knight. 

appellation given to plants abounding with LAKE (lactis: Lat.), a large collection of 
a milky juice, as the sow-thistle and eu- inland water, having no direct commnnlca- 
phorbla. tlon with the oc.ean. The largest lake on 

LAOTOM'ETEK (gala, milk ; and metron, the old continent is the Caspian Sea, 700 
a measure: Or.; or lac, milk: Lat; and miles long, and 200 broad. In North 
metron, a measure : Or.), an instrument fiir America, a series of magnificent lakes run 
ascortalniilg the quantity of cream in milk. Into each other, the largest of which, Lake 
LAOTO'OA (a lettuce; from lac, milk: Lat, Superior, is 640 miles long, and 160 broad, 
on account of the appearance of its juice). All the great American lakes are of fresh 

in Botany, the name of a genus of plants ; water. Lakb, In Painting, a fine red 

nat. ord. Oomposita. The Lactuca sativa, colour, between carmine and vermllllon. 
or common lettuce, is a well-known salad It is formed by precipitating the colouring 
herb. The Lactuca viroaa, or etrong-ecented matter from vegetable solutions, or cochi- 
lettuce, a common plant in our hedges and neal, by means of alum or oxide of tin. 
ditches, has an opiate juice. There are cochineal and loo lakes, madder 

LACUNAR (Lot.), in Architecture, the lake, dec. 
celling or under surface of the member of LAMAI8M, the form of Buddhxbm 
an order ; the under side of the corona of (which see) prevalent.in Tibet. The Grand 
a cornice ; the under sideof the architrave, (DalaO Lama, the successor of Sakya-sinha, 
between the columns. Any celling or under or Buddha the rounder of Buddhism, and 
surface, oonsisting of compartments sunk, who is believeu ^o be animated by the per* 
butwithoat spaces or bands between the fectly virtuous soul of that holy mB]i,resides 

n D 
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at Teabu Lumbo, In the north of Tibet, and 
la undoubtedly one of the most honoured 
belngB living in the world. He la worehip- 
ped as a 8ui>ematural being by his subjects, 
and la never to be seen hut in the secret 
recesses of his palace, where he sits cross- 
legged on a cushion. The people believe 
that the supreme divinity lies in him, fliat 
he knows and sees everything in the deepest 
recesses of the heart, and that he never 
dies, but that, on the dissolution of hla 
mortal frame, his soul enters into another 
body. In which he Is bom again, and in 
which he can be discovered only by some 
among a favoured class of priests. The 
worship paid to him hi Ills followers con- 
sists in clamorous songs and prayers, in 
, splendid processions, in the solemnisation 
I of certain festivals, and in austerities prac- 
tise by them. Tlie Inferior priests are 
also called Lamas, and their residences 
Lamaseries ; on all their temples and sacred 
articles are Inscribed the words ‘ Om Man! 
Padarl om,’ an invocation to Sakya, and 
supposed to signify ‘ Hail to him of the 
Lotus and Jewel.’ Sakya is usually repre- 
sented as holding a lotus Hower with a 
jewel In it. Tliese words are continually 
in the mouths of the devotees, and are 
placed upon the cylinders, which are so 
mounted that they can he made to revolve 
I by means of a piece of siring. Inside are 
placed written prayers, which are supposed 
to be repeated every time the cylinder 
makes a revolution. There are also praying 
machines turned by a stream of water. 
These consist likewise of revolving cylin- 
ders oxmtalning prayers, and their rotation 
Is believed to redound to the benefit of the 
faithful. There are two principal sects of 
Lamas, those who wear red mitres and 
those who wear yellow. The yellow-mitred 
Lamas have, however, driven the red mitres 
out of Tibet, and the latter are now only to 
be found in Sikkim and Bhotan, amongst 
the Himalayas, 

LAM'BBAOISM {lambdakittmos, from 
lambda, the Greek 1), a fault In speaking, 
wnicli consists in too much stress being laid 
on the pronunciation of the letter I. 

LAMBPOI'DAL {lambdoeUUs, from lamth 
da, the Greek I ; and eidos, form : Or.), In 
Anatomy, an epithet for a suture of the 
occiput, 

LAMELTiiS (Lat), In Natural History, 
thin plates. 

LAMENTATIONS (lamentaHo: Lot.), a 
canonical book of the Old Testament, writ- 
ten by the prophet Jeremiah. The first four 
chapters of the Lamentations are an abect- 
dary, every verse or couplet beglnjilug with 
one of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
In the lUphabetical order. 

LATVILE (iMt.), the name given by the 
Romans to evil spirits, who, they supposed, 
assumed the shape of handsome women, 
but changed themselves Into ugly shai>es 
whenever they chose. They could take out 
and replace their eyes, and amongst other 
OTil deeds they devoured children. 

LAM'INA (a thin plate: Lai.), % layer 
coat or thin plate ; applied to the plates 
of minerals, bones, — In Botany, 

tbe broad or spreading part of a petal as 


distinguished from the tube or claw. Also 
the broad part of a leaf as distinguished 

from the stalk, In Mineralogy, a plate 

or thin piece of metal. — L aminae, in 
Anatomy, the two plates or tables of the 
skull. 

LAM'INABLE (same deriv.), an epithet 
for a metal which may be extended by pass- 
ing it between steel or hardened cast-iron 
rollers. 

LAM'MAS-DAY, a festival celebrated on 
the first of August by the Roman Catholic 
church. In memory of 8t. Peter’s Imprison- 
ment. This word has been derived from 
Lamb-masB, on account of the custom, ob- 
served in some places, of bringing a lamb 
alive Into the church on this day during 
mass ; also from Loaf-ynasa, considering it 
a tlianksgiviug day for the first fruits of 
tlie corn, &c. 

LAM'PASorLAM'PERS(Iawpas,atorch : 
Or.), a swelling in the palate of a horse’s 
mouth. It is so called, because cured by 
burning with a lamp or hot Iron. 

LAMP'BLACK, a colour procured from 
the soot of a lamp ; or rather, a flue soot 
formed by the condensation of the smoke 
of burning r>itch, or some resinous sub- 
stance In a chimney terminating In a cone 
of cloth. 

LAM'PREy, A genus of eel-llke fishes, 
which adhere llnnly to rocks and other 
bodies by the suctorial mouth. They form 
the genus Fetromyzim of Ichthyologists. 
Their bones are cartilaginous, and they are 
destitute of fins at the fore part of the body. 
They are considered a delicacy, and are in 
season in the months of March, April, and 
May. Three species liave been taken in 
British rivers, PfiTROMYZOii,] 

LAMPY'RIDjfc (lamp aria, a glow-worm: 
Or.), a family of soft-skinned serrlcorn 
beetles. In one division of which the female 
is luminous. [See Glow-woem.] 

LA'NATE (laiMtua, furnished with wool : 
Lat.), in Botany, covered with a substance 
like curled hairs ; as a Umnte leaf or stem. 

LAN'OASTER, OHANOKLL.OB OK THK 
Duchy ok, the officer before whom, or his , 
deputy, the court of the duchy of Lancaster 
is held. The office has long been a sinecure; ' 
its salary Is 40001. ])cr annum. Its holder | 
has a seat in the cabinet. 

LAN'OEOLATE {lanceolatus, from lancea, I 
a lance : Lot.), in Botany, oblong and gradu- ' 
ally tapering towards each extremity ; as, a 
lanceolate leaf. 

LA'NOERS (same deriv.), a body of men 
armed with long lances, and mounted on 
swift horses. They were first employed in 
Poland, but are now common in other 
oountries. In the British array there are j 
five regiments of lancers. 

LA'NOBT ilancette : JV.t, a two-edged sur- ' 
gical Instrument, used in bleeding, opening 
tumours, &c. 

LAND iOer.), in Geography, the solid ' 
matter which constitutes the fixed part of 
the Burlac^e of the globe, as distinguished 

from water. Land, in seamen’s language, 

makes part of several compound terms* 
thus, to make the land Is to discover land 
from sea, as the ship approadies it. Lan^ 
locked is whev juid lies all round the ship 
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80 that no visible point Is open to the sea : 
If St anchor in such a place, she is said to 
ride land-locked, and is considered safe 
from wind aiid tide. A laiid-maik is any 
luountalu, rock, steeple, tree, &c., that may 
serve to make the land known at sea, and 
thus direct ships passing by how to 8te<*r, 
so as to a,void rucks, shoals, whirlpools, &c 
The larid la shut in, when another point of 
land hinders the sight of that from which 
{ the ship came. The ship lies laud to, when 
she is so far from shore that it can only be 
just discerned. Laud-Uiru is a wind that in 
almost all hot countries blows, at certain 
times, fioin the shore in the night. To set 
the land is to see by the compass how it 
bears from the ship. A landrbreeze is a cur- 
rent of air which, in many parts within the 
tropics, particularly in the West Indies, 
legularly sets from the land towards the 
sea during the night, and this even on op- 
posite points of the coast. The land radi- 
ates heat much more rapidly than the sea, 
and conseiiuently the air upon it becomes 
colder and more dense than that over the 
sea. it, therefore, presses upon and takes 
the place of the latter whli h ascends. This 
process will take place as long as the radiar 
tloii goes on. By day the reverse process 
I takes place by reason of the greater heating 
I of the air over the land. 

LANDAU', a coach which separates at the 
top, so as to form an open carriage. It de- 
rives its name from the place in Germany 
V here it was originally made, 

1 LAND'GRAVK (landgra/, land-count; 
Ger.), a title assumed by some German 
counts, in the 12th century, to distinguish 

. them from the counts under their jurisdio- 

1 tion. 

I LAND'ING ihmdung: Ger), in Architec- 
ture, the first part of a floor at the head of 
a flight of stairs. 

LAND'SLIP, the sliding down of a con- 
siderable tract of laud from a more elevated 
place, on account of an earthquake, of 
lieiiig undermined by water, &c. 

LAND'WAlTEll, an officer of the Cus- 
tom-house, whose duty it is, upon landing 
anv merchandise, to ejcaniine and take an 
account of the various articles. 

LAND'WEHIl (land guard: Ger.), the 
militia of Prussia and Austria. 

LAN'GUBL SHOT or LAN'GRAGE, a 
particular kind of shot used at sea fur dis- 
abling the sails and rigging of an enemy’s 
ship. It consists of two bars of iron, which 
are joined in the middle by a chain or 
shackle, (fiat it may be the more easily put 
into tlie gun, and half a ball of iron at each 
end : it does great execution among the 
enemy’s rigging. 

LAN'GUAGE {langage; Fr.), the faculty 
of ar’iculate speech is one of the marks by 
which man is distinguished from the brutes. 
As to the origin of speech several theories 
have been proposed, but that seems the 
most probable which assumes it to be the 
result of a mental instinct, from being 
given to it by the Intellect. The study of 
languages, comparing one with another so 
as to ascertain the principles common to 
all, and the principles distinctive of each 
ilasB or family, has been pursued on a rar 
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tional system only of late years, and though 
something lias been done in regard to trac- 
ing the growth and relationship of tongues, 
much remains to be eflfected before the 
study can take its place amongst other 
sciences. After investigating the grammars 
of the best known tongues it has been pro- 
posed to divide them into three families, 
viz.; the Arjan, Semitic, and Turanian, 
each containing various languages, dead 
and living. The Aryan family embraces 
the Sdusent, Celtic, Italic, Hellenic, Teuto- 
nic, and other languages. The Semitic 
divibion comprehends the Arabic Hebrew 
and Syriac with their cognate tongues. To 
the nurihein division of the Turanian 
family belong the Mongolian, Turkish, 
Fiuiiisb, and other languages, whilst in 
the southern division of that family are 
placed the Malayan and many little known 
eabtern tongues. 

LAN'GUED {langue, the tongue : Fr.), it 
Heraldry, an epithet for the tongue of aa 
animal, represented of a different tincture 
from the body. 

LANGUENTE {Ital), a musical term, 
signifying that the passage Is to be per- 
formed softly or langulshlngly. 

LAN'JAIID, a short piece of rope or line, 
fastened to several portions of a bhtp’s rig- 
ging, &c,, and serving to secure them in 
their places ; but more especially those used 
to extend the shrouds and stays of the 

mabib. 

LANIG'EIlOUS (laniger, fleece-bearing; 
Lai.) or LANUGINOUS, an epithet applied to 
bueh trees as bear a woolly or downy sub- 
biauee, such as the catkins of willows, &c. 

LA'NIUS (a butcher; from lanxo, I tear to 
pieces ; Lut.), lu Ornithology, a genus of pas- 
serine birds, known as ShHkea or Butcher- 
birds, so called from the savage manner in 
wlilch they rend their prey, which consists of 
small birds. They have straight bills with 
a tooth on each mandible at the extremity, 
like other denUrostres, and a tongue jagged 
at each end. The species beat known lu 
England are the Great Shrike {Lamus Ex- 
culntor) and the Ked-backed Shrike {Lanius 
Colluno). The shrikes imitate part of the 
songs of other birds near them. They have 
acquired one of these common names from 
the habit they have of hanging up tiieir j 
prey (mice, frogs, small birds, &c.) upon a 
thorn, or wedged in a fqrked branch, as a I 
butcher hangs up his meat. This is for the 
convenience of tearing the food in pieces. 

LANNEIt, the Falco lanarius of orni- 
thologists, a bird of prey which inhabits 
the south of Europe. In size it is between 
the Peregrine and the Gyr-falcon. The 
niile, which is smaller. Is called the 
Larineret. 

LANS'QUENETS Gandes knecht, a country 
lad : Ger.), German infantry, raised by the 
emperor Maximilian, to oppose that ot the 
Swiss, in the fifteenth century. 

LAN'TERN {lanteme: Fr.), in Arehlteo- 
ture, an erection, either square, clrcnlgr, 
elliptical, or polygonal, on the plan ; placed 
on the top of a dome, or over an apartment, 
to give light. 

LAN'TERN-FLT, a humopterons Insect 
of South America, of the genus Fulgora, 
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Bald to emit a strong phosphoric light from 
some part of Its head ; but the existence of 
this property has been denied. 

LAOO'OON, a celebrated relic of Greek 
sculpture, executed In marble by Agesander 
and his two sons, Polydorus and Atheno- 
dorus, the throe most celebrated artists at 
Hhodes. This fine production of antiquity 
was found at Rome in the palace of Titus, 
in the beginning of the I 6 th century, and 
is now In the Vatican Museum at Rome. 
Laocoon, a priest of Neptune, is repre- 
sented, with his two sons, enveloped in the 
folds of two monstrous serpents ; and the 
whole displays the most thorough know- 
ledge of anatomy, of character, and of Ideal 
perfection. The story of the serpents issu- 
ing from the sea, and strangling the priest 
whilst sacridcing a bullock, and twining 
round the sons, is told by Virgil in the 
second book of the ^neld. 

LAP'IDARY Oapidanus, relating to 
stones : iMt.), one who polishes and en- 
graves stones. This is effected by means 
! of friction produced by wheels of various 
materials, according to the nature of the 
stone to be worked. Thus diamonds re- 
quire wheels of soft steel ; rubies, sapphires, 
and topa/es, copper wheels ; eraeralde, Ame- 
thysts, &c , leaden wheels— \\orked with oil 

and various po^sders The term is also 

applied to a virtuoso skilled In the nature, 
kinds, &c., of precious stones, or a mer- 
chant who deils in them. Lapidabt 

Stylh, that which is proper for monu- 
mental or other inscriptions, requiring 
terseness, compactness, and elegance. 

LA'PIS {Lot), In Roman Antiquity, a 
mile ; because, at every mile, a stone (lajna) 
1^a8 erected, with the distance from Rome 
marked upon it. Tims ccntesimua lapts, or 
ceTUesimum (ad centesxmum lapidcm, if 
written in full), meant one hundred miles 
from that city. The use of milestones has 
been adopted by all the nations of modern 
, Europe. 

LA'PIS LA'ZULT, a blue mineral, con- 
sisting chiedy of silica and alumiiiR, with a 
' little soda, and some peculiar combination 
of sulphur, to which its colour is considered 
due. It is often sprinkled with jellow 
* jiyrltes, and Is found in masses or nodules. 
It was formerly much used in inlaid work, 
and furnished the pigment called Ultba- 
MLABiiTB (which see), until a new method of 
preparing this was discovered. 

LA'PIS MARMO'RBUS (marble stone: 
L<U,\ In Archroology, a marble stone in 
Westminster Hall, in the midst of which 
stood a chair in which our kings anciently 
sat at their coronation. The courts of 
Chancery and King’s Bench wore erected 
over this stone. 

LAPSE (lopstts, a slipping : Lot.), in Ec- 
clesiastical Law, an omission on the part of 
I the patron to present to a beneflee within 
six months after it Is vacant, upon which 
' default the ordinary has a right to collate 
I to It. If the ordinary neglect to present 
for six months, the right of presentation 
I passes to the metropolitan ; and if the me- 
' tropolltan neglect for six months, to the 

crown Lapsed LsaAor. one which falls 

or is lost by a lapse ; as where the legatee 


dies before the testator, or where a legacy 
Is given upon a future contingency, and 
the legatee dies before the cxintingency 
happens. If the legatee who dies before 
the testator be a child of the latter, and 
leave issue, the legacy does not lapse, but 
goes to the issue — unless this is prevented 
by a clause in the wilL 

LAP'WING, or Phe-wit, the Va»ieHu« cris- 
tatus of ornithologists, a British bird allied 
to the plovers. The young ones are covered 
with a thick down when they are hatclied ; 
and at the approach of danger they squat 
down, while the mother tries to draw off 
the attention of the intruders, by fluttering 
about with cries of pain, and even running 
along the ground as if lame. 

LAR'BOAUD, a term for the left-hand 
side of a ship, when looking towards the 
stem or head; opposed to starboard. As 
B(‘rlou 8 mistakes are likely from the resem- 
blance in sound between the words larboard 
and starboard, port is now generally used 
instead of the former. 

LAR'OENT ilatrocinium, highway rob- 
bery ; Lat), in Law, the felonious and 
fraudulent taking away the goods or pro- 
perty of another without his consent. 
Larceny was formerly divided into grand 
and petty : the former being the stealing of 
an article over the value of one shilling, 
and the latter not over that sum ; but this, 
with other distinctions, has been abolished. 
In certain cases, however, in which without 
great rigour it would be dlfflcult to preserve 
property, the punislimeut of larceny has 
been made very severe. 

LARCH (lanx : Lat.), a well-known deci- 
duous-leaf ed coniferous tree, the Lanx 
Europma of botanists. It abounds with 
resin from which turpentine Is obtained. 
Its timber is very strong and remarkably 
durable when exposed to the weather. 
Similar timber is yielded by two North 
American species, the black larch and red 
larch. 

L A'RKS (Lat.), In Antiquity, the domestic 
or household gods among the Romans, 
which the fajnily honoured as their protec- 
tors. They w ere images of wood, stone, or 
metal, and generally stood upon the hearth 
in a kind of shrine. There were alM Lares 
of the city, country, &e 

LAR'GO and LARGHBT'TO (lial.), musi- 
cal terms dlrectlnga slow movement. Largo 
is one degree quicker than grave, and two 
degrees quicker than adagio. Larghetto is 
one degree quicker than largo. 

LARK (lerche: Oer.), birds of ttie genus 
Alauda. The sky-lark, or lavrock (Alauda 
arvensis), which is the most harmonious of 
this musical family, commences its song 
early in the spring, contlnnes it during the 
whole summer, and is one of those few 
birds that chant whilst on the wing. When 
it first rises from the earth, its notes are 
feeble and interrupted ; as It ascends, how- 
ever, they gradually swell to their full tone, 
and long after It Is lost to the sight it still 
continues to charm the ear with its melody. 
It mounts almost perpendicularly, but de- 
scends in an oblique direction, unless 
threatened with danger, when It drops like 
a stone. The wood^lark, Alauda mrbofua, li 
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distinguished by Its smaller size and less 
distinct colours. It Is generally found near 
the borders of woods, perches on trees, and 
sings during the night, so as to be some- 
times mistaken for the nightingale. There 
are two or three other species, but they are 
very inferior as songsters to the before- 
mentioned. 

LARK'SPUR, the name of plants belong- 
ing to the genus Delphinium (allied to the 
ranunculus and columbine) of which there 
are numerous species. Many of these are 
common In our gardens, where they are 
cultivated for the beauty and brilliant col- 
ours of their flowers, 

LA'RUS {Lot. ; from laros : Or.), in Orni- 
thology, a genus of seabirds with long 
wings and webbed feet, well-known as 
Qulls. Many species frequent our coasts, 
and of these the Larue canua Is the com- 
monest. It feeds on fish and carrion, is 
very voracious, and when frightened dis- 
charges the contents of the maw. 

LAR'VA(a mask: Lot.), In Entomology, 
the grub or caterpillar state of an Insect; 
the stage In the metamorphosis of an In- 
sect which It assumes on issuing from the 
egg, and before It becomes a pupa. The 
term Is also applied to the early stage of 
lower animals. Larva, among the an- 

cient Romans, a spectre, often repre.sented 
under the form of a skeleton; or an old man, 
with shorn locks and a long beard, and 
carrying an owl on his hand. 

LARYNQO'SCOPB (larugx, the throat; and 
seopeo, I see. Or.), an Instrument for exam- 
ining visually the parts within the larynx. 
It consists of a concave reflecting mirror, 
its centre perforated with an aperture 
through which the surgeon looks. This is 
held before his eye, by means of a handle 
which Is grasped by the teeth. A column 
of light from a lamp placed in a suitable 
position Is reflected from the mirror, and 
thrown into the patient’s open moutii, 
whilst a metal speculum Is Introduced 
therein, and held above the larynx. Any 
image thrown upon the metal speculum Is 
clearly seen by the surgeon looking 
through the perforation in the mirror be- 
fore his eye. 

LARYUGOT'OMY (larunx, and temno, I 
cut ; Or.), In Surgery, the operation of cut- 
ting the larynx or windpipe, for assisting 
obstructed respiration, or removing foreign 
bodies. 

LA'RTNX (Zaritffx ; Or.), an organ of the 
voice, being a cartilaginous cavity which is 
connected with the windpipe, and on the 
size and flexibility of which depend the 
powers and tones of the human voice. The 
superior opening of the larynx Is called the 
glottis. 

LASCAR', In the East Indies, a native sea- 
man. 

LAS'SITRDE (lassitudo, weariness: Lat), 
among Physicians, a morbid sensation of 
languor which often precedes disease. 

LAST (hkestan, to load : Sax.), a measure 
or weight of different amount in different 
places, and with regard to different arti- 
cles. It is, however, generally estimated at 
4000 lbs. 

LATEEX' RAILS, triangular sails with 
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I very long yards, mnoh Inottsed to tbe borl- 
I zon. They are frequently used by xebecs, 

! polaores, settees and other yessela navi- 
I gated in the Mediterranean. 

LATENT HEAT {latene, lying hid : LaL), 
an expression formerly employed under an 
erroneous theory to signify heat In combi- 
nation, In distinction from eensible heat; 
the portion of heat which seems to disap- 
pear when a body changes its form from the 
solid to the fluid, or from the fluid to the 
aeriform state, &e. [See Hbat.] 

LAT'BRAN OOUN'OILS. oouncils held 
in the basilica of the church of St. John 
Lateran, at Rome. Eleven have been held 
In this basilica, four of which are con- 
sidered by the Roman Catholics as general. 
This church derives Its name from the Ro- 
man family of the Laterani, who had on Its 
site a palace which was seized by Nero, and 
made an Imperial residence. 

LAT'ERITE {later, a brick : Lat.), a red 
brick-like rock, composed of alumina and 
oxide of iron. It occurs between layers of 
basalt In volcanic countries. 

LATBllITIOUS (same deriv,), of a brick- 
red colour. 

LATEX (juice : Lot.), In Botany, the ela- 
borated or descending sap, a grannlar fluid 
which flows along tubes called lattciferoua 
vessels. 

LATH (Icetta: Soo;.), in Carpentry, along 
thin piece of wood, nailed to the rafters of 
a wall or roof to receive the plaster or 
covering. 

LATHE, an engine used In turning wood. 
Ivory, and other materials. A term ap- 

plied in Kent to part of a county, containing 
three or four hundreds. 

LATICLA'VB (lotus clavue: Lat), the 
broad purple stripe which the Roman sena- 
tors and patricians were allowed to wear on 
the togju 

LAT'IN, the language spoken by the an 
dent Romans, or the Inhabitants of La- 
tlum, from which It derives its name. 

LAT'ITAT (he lurks: Lat), In Law, a 
writ formerly used In personal actions 
where the party had to be arrested In any 
other county than Middlesex. It derived 
its name from a supposition or fiction that 
the person concealed himself, and could not 
be found In Middlesex, the county where 
the court sat, 

LAT'ITUDE (latUudo, breadth : Lat), in 
Geography, the distance of any place from 
the equator, measured In degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, upon tho meridian of that 
place. It is either north orsonth, accord- 
ing as the place is situated on the north or 

south side of the equator. In Astronomy, 

the distance of a star north or south of the 
ecliptic. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN (same deriv.), one 
who admits a latitude in belief and in the 

Interpretation of the Scriptures. In a 

general sense a latitudinarlan is one who 
is not restrained by precise settled limits In 
opinion. 

LATRI'A (latreia, divine worship : Or.), 
the highest kind of worship, or that paid to 
(jod : distinguished by the Roman Catholics 
from dulia, or the Inferior worship paid to 
saints. 
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LATRO'BtTE, a mlnerat of a pale red from ynlcanoee, and lolldlflea to atone, 
colour, massive or oiystalllsed: found In Basalt Is andeutlava. 
an Island near cbe Labrador coast. It Is a LAVANDULA (from lavo, I wash : Lat^ 
siUrate of alumina, with lime, potash, and from its being anciently used in baths and 
oxide of manganese. fomentations), in Botany, a genus of plants, 

LATTBN (laiton : Fr.), plates of brass or nat. ord. LobUttcBt containing the Lavandula 
bronze, reduced to different thicknesses, fijpica, or common lavender, a plant cult! 
according to the uses for which they are vated In our gardens on account of the fra* 
intended. Tinned iron is sometimes called grance of its flowers. The essential oil, ob- 
latien. talned from it by distillation, is of a bright 

LAUD'AKUM (laudo,l praise : Lot., from yellow colour, of a very pungent taste, and 
Its excellent qualities), In Medicine, a liquid possesses, If carefully distilled, the fra- 
preparation of opium. grance of the lavender in perfection. 

LAUDS (Inudo, I praise : Lat ), in the Ro- LAW ((oi .* Fr.), a body of rules applicable 
man Catholic church, prajers formerly said to a given subject; also, a single one of 
at daybreak, but now joined to mntms. those rules. The term has, therefore, a coU 

LA‘unCE-PI 8H, or RAND LAUNCR, the fecU7;e and a porticutor meaning. Whenever 
name given to two species of fish belonging certain events Invariably follow certain 
to the genus Ammodytest which are taken antecedents, we use the word Inw meta 
upon the British coasts. They bury them- phorlcally, to express this Invariable 
selves In the sand when the tide retires, and sequence. Thus we say the lawofgravt- 
are dug out by the fishermen for bait. tation, the latoi of motion, &c. In Ita 

LAUNCH, a particular kind of flat boat, strict sense, law Is * a command issued by 
used In underrunning the cables of ships, a superior, imposing an obligation on an 
It Is the largest of a man-of-war’s boats. Inferior.’ Unman law is comprehended 
LAURA'CE.iR, a natural order of exo- under several lieads:— The law of nations 
genons trees, having flowers without petals comprises the rules respected by the mu- 
1 and anthers which open by recurved valves tual consent of (Kristian nations, but 
1 to set the pollen free. Most of the species seldom voluntarily Infringed, and when 
are aromatic and fragrant. To this order Infringed, considered to require reparation, 
belong the Ciknamov, Camphor, and Bar- They relate to the intercourse of nations In 
SAFRA8 trees, as well as the Laurels. [See peace, the grounds of just war, the limits 
LAUBtTR.] of lawful hostility, the rights of conquest, 

LAU'RBATE (lanreatus, crowned wltli the privileges of ambassadors, &c. Posxtios 
laurel : Lat). In England the poet laureate ormumcipal law is a rule of civil conduct, 
was formerly an officer of the royal house- prescribed by the supreme power In the 
hold, whose business was to compose a Btate,commandlngwhatl8rlght,andpro- 
blrth-day ode for the monarch, and another hlbltlng what Is wrong; It comprehends 
for the new year. These obligations have the duties of Individuals towards the com- 
been dispensed with : and the honour of the niunlty, and towards each other. f3ome- 
laureateshtp, with the salary. Is now given times laws are enacted to explain other 
as the reward of high poetic genius. laws, sometimes to suit particular emer- 

LAUREATION (same derw). In the gencles. Municipal law Is In some cases 
Scotch universities, the act of taking the supposed to have the Immediate sanction 
degree of master of arts, which the stu- of heaven. Thus, In Mohammedan govem- 
dents are permitted to do after four years’ ments, the code of law Is found altogether, 
study or principally. In the Koran. The Hindoos 

LAURENTIAN SYS'TEJI, In Geology, a also, and some other nations, pretend to a re- 
Bcrles of palmozole strata of considerable llglous sanction for their laws. Roman law, 
thickness, forming the oldest known strata as collected and digested in the pandects, 
of our globe. They have been found In code, and iTwtfltMtea of the emperor Justinian, 
Scotland, the United States, and Canada, In Is the great foundation of most of the laws 
which colony they occupy an area of 200,000 used In the states of modem Europe, and 
■qnare miles. They consist chiefly of meta- constitutes the civil law, which In England 
ni3rphlc rocks (gneiss, quartzites, and Is chiefly confined to ecclesiastical matters, 
schists), and are traversed by numerous Canon law consists of the rules framed by 
dykes of granite, syenite and greenstone, the Christian church for Its own spiritual 
It was supposed that thev were destitute of guidance. In Roman Catholic times, it 
organic remains, hut a few Invertebrate consisted of edicts of popes, dcirees of 
I fossils (a coralline and some rhizopodous councils, and authoritative declarations of 
j shells) have been recently discovered In fathers and doctors of the church. The 
their limestones. This system, which de- canons of the Protestant church were 
rives Its name from the rl ver St. Lawrence, enacted In 1B03. The common law of England 
lies under two other formations of similar (In contradistinction from civil law, and 
character (the Labrador and Huronlaii from equity) consists in a certain portion 
Merles) both older than the Silurian. of our laws, relating to a definite snbiect- 

LAUTIUS (Lot.), In Botany, a genus of matter, and administered In courts which 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Lauracem. follow certain rules of evidence and modes 

Lauras noldlis, the sweet hay tree, a of procedure. But, used In contradlstlnc<* 

native of Italy, but cultivated In our gar- tlon from statute law, which Is of positive 
dens and shrubberies as a handsome ever- enactment, It means the ancient customary 
green. It Is the laurel which was sacred to law, as set forth In the writings of the early 
Apollo, and was used for garlands. jurists and In the reported judgments of the 

LA'VA, the melted matter that flows bench. Since, In Its popular sense, com 
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mnn law !■ opposed to equity and eccle- 
siastical law, It comprises the whole of both 
civil and erimiiuU law, as administered 
by courts haring trial by jury, with all 
subjects which come under the jurlsdio- 
thm of the common law courts of West- 
minster Hall, and the various jurisdic- 
tions, not exercising equitable authority, 
throughout the country. Equity was no 
doubt originally a jurisdiction of a reme- 
dial character to moderate the rigour of 
legal judgments, according to the cunscien- 
tious opinion of the Judge; but, at present. 
Its rules are as accurately laid down by pre- 
cedents as those of common law. Maritime 
law is that which relates to harbours, ships, 
and sal tors. Martial latD Is that proclaimed 
by authority of parliament, on an emer- 
gency of rebellion. Invasion, or Insurrec- 
tion ; It puts under the cognizance of courts- 
mortiai a variety of matters not ordinarily 
appertaining to them, that they may be 
tried In a summary way ; and Is generally 
accompanied by the power of arresting, de- 
taining, and summarily trying suspected 
persons. MilUary law is that administered 
by courts-iuarclal under the authority of 
parliament, the mutiny act, &o. 

LAWN ilinon: FrX a superior kind of 
linen cloth. It was formerly made only in 
France and Flanders ; but at present the 
lawn manufacture Is brought to great per- 
fection In Scotland and Ireland, where It 
bids fair to rival our foreign competitors. 

LAY {laKkos, from loot, the people : Or.), 
an epithet in ecclesiastical law for what lie- 
longs to the people, in contradistinction 
from that which belongs to persons in or- 
ders. The term is used also by clergymen 
and lawyers, to Indicate persons not belong- 
ing to their respective professions. Lay 

Brothbrs and Lay Sihters, In the RoniHii 
Catholic church, are such as perform the 
secular and servile offices in a monastery 
or convent. Lay Corporation, any cor- 

poration or body which consists of lay- 
men, created for some temimral purpose: 
such as charitable corporations, which are 
yonstltuted for the perpetual distribution 

of the free alms of the founder. Lay 

Fer, lands held in foe of a lay lord, as 
distinguished from those lands which be- 
long to the church. Lay Impropria- 

tion, the Impropriating or applying the 
revenues of the church to the use of a 
layman. 

LAY'BR (Loper, pressed down : Oer.), In 
Horticulture, a young shoot or twig bent 
down aild Cfivered with mould, for growth 
or propagation. This operation is per- 
formed by slitting or notching the branches, 
or by twisting them, and then laying them 
under the mould, the ground being first 
made very light. After being laid, they 
are watered. The slitting or notching ob- 
structs the return of the sap from the 
leaves, and causes its accumulation at the 
wounded part, when roots are produced 
In consequence of the efforts of nature to 
perpetuate life. 

LAY FIG'URE, among Painters, a struc- 
ture usuHlly of wood made to Imitate rudely 
the human form. It Is provided with joints 
vj that It may be put Into any attitude or 
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posture. Its principal use Is for adjusting 
drapery. 

LAZARET'TO (Jtal.), an hospital for the 
reception of those affiicted with contagious 
diseases. In some places, lazarettos are set 
apart for the observance of quarantine. 

LAZO or LASSOCNpan.), an implement em- 
ployed by the Spaniards of South America 
for catching wild animals. It consists of a 
long and very strong rope made of raw 
hide, one end of which Is attached to the 
saddle (for it Is used when the man Is on 
horseback) and the other carries a small 
metal ring by which a noose can be formed. 
When it Is aiiout to be used the noose.wlth 
a diameter of about eight feet. Is whirled 
round the head, and dexterously kept open. 
The hunter gallops after hlsprey, and at the 
proper moment flings the noose so that It 
will unerringly catch a bull by the horns, 
and with the aid of his well-broken horse 
Btop It In full career. 

iIaZ'ULITE, a mineral of a slight Indigo- 
blue colour, generally granular or occur- 
ring In small pieces not exceeding the size 
of a hazel-nut. It Is found In narrow veins, 
traversing clay-slate, with quartz. In Salz- 
burg; and consists of alumina, sllcx, mag- 
nesia, lime, and oxide of Iron. 

LEAD (Ued: Sax.), In Mineralogy, a 
metal found in considerable quantity and 
widely distributed, but seldom, if at all. 
In the pure metallic state. It Is of a 
bluish-grey colour, and very brilliant when 
fresh cut, but soon tarnlsbes from expo- 
sure to the air. It Is the softest and least 
elastic of all the metals; Is easily flattened 
under the hammer ; and Is ductile In a very 
great degree, though much less so than 
gold. It may easily be cut with a knife, 
and stains the fingers bluish-grey when 
rubbed. Its specific gravity is 11’45. Lead 
fuses-at about 600° Fahr., and renders other 
more refractory metals fusible. It becomes 
fluid long before It Is red-hot, which is the 
case with no other metal, except tin ; after 
melting. It very readily changes to an 
oxide of a grey colour, which, if the fire 
Is increased and the mass is often stirred, 
assumes a yellow, and afterwards a fine 
florid red colour; this is the nnmiim or com- 
mon red lead of the shops. If the heat Is 
rendered yet more Intense, It runs Into an 
oleaginous mass, which, as It cools, becomes 
of a yellowish or reddish colour, and is com- 
posed of a number of thin lamime: this is 
litharge. These several substances have 
nothing of the appearance of the metal 
from which they are produced ; yet, if a 
little Iron-flllngs be added to them over 
the Ore, or some pierces of charcoal or any 
other inflammable matter be tlirown Into 
I them while they are hot, they become lead 
again, their oxygen being removed by the 
combu.stible substance^. Massicot, the yel- 
low oxide of lead. Is soluble In many acids, 
and forms salts, of wbhh the acetate ana 
carbonate are the most important, the latter 
being, under the name of white lead, the 
basis of white oll-palnt. The sulphuret Is? 
the most common ore of lead, and Is the 
galena of mineralogists. It Is roasted to 
expel tlie sulphur, which is driven off In 
the shape of sulphurous acid. Perfect!) 
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pare water soon corrodes lead, the oxygen 
It contain H In solution forming an oxide, 
and its carbonic acid a carbonate. But 
river, and other waters holding sulphates, 
and carbonates in solution, have no such 
effect; they cover its surface with a thin 
coating, which entirely protects it. As 
H portion of this coating is carbonate of 
lead, lion or ^inc pipes. In connection with 
It, may be a source of danger : the galvanic 
action causes alkaline matter to be evolved 
on thelead, which renders the oxide and car- 
bonate soluble, and therefore in a state to 
be Injurious Poisons, like painters, whose 
trades require them to come \ory much in 
contact with preparations of tins metal, 
Boinetimes suffer veiy severdi from the 
eflefts of slow poisoning by it. The 
fainter* tt colic Is a "seiy common and a 
Vorj dreadful disease. Also, the acidity of 
sour wines, &c., Is often most nefariously 
corrected with sugar of lead, a highly poi- 
sonous substance. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
affords a most delicate teat for lead, since 
It will blacken, or at least darken, any fluid 
containing even a minute quantity of a 
salt of lead in solution In 1801 there were 
390 lead mines worked In the United King- 
dom, and the quantity of lead obtained from 
the ore raised during the jear amounted 
to 65,634 tons of the value of 1,445,2551. 

Lead for boundi.ng. The common 

hand lead weighs 11 lbs, and has about 20 
fathoms of line: the deep sea lead weighs 
28 lbs. The line is marked specially at 
5, 7, 10, 13, 17, and 20, and the numbers 
between these are (ailed deept, - hence thej 
say, ‘ Bj the maiL 7,’ meaning 7 fathoms, 
Mid ‘By the deep 9," meaning 9 fathoms 
The common lead is heaved from the side , 
the deep-sea lead, from the fore-part of the 
vessel, and generally wlun the ship is 
heaved to 

LBAF(iSi(M; ), an expansion of the bark of a 
plant It consists of cellular tissue or paren- 
ch>ma through which vascular tissue in the 
form of veins, riba, and nerves, r unify, the 
whole being covered with epidermis through 
which ill most cases pass minute oriflces, 
(ailed btornatu. Leav(’s are either sessile, 
that is, directly stated on the branch, or 
pctlolate, that Is, fnrnlshtd with fo<»t stalks 
or petioles. The angle formed by the kaf 
and the blanch Is called the axil, and here 
It is that new leaf-buds usually appear. The 
young leaf Is generally protected by some 
sort of sheath called ti stipule, which drops 
off when the leaf has expanded. When 
leaves fall annually, they are styled decid- 
uous, otherwise they aie evergreen. The 
functions of leaves seem to be to expose 
the sap to the air and light, whereby It be- 
comes elaborated and fitted for the format 
tion of wood, new leave*, 

LEAP'-BTTD, the rudiment of young 
branches, made up of scales surrounding a 
minute axis, which directly communicates 
with the cellular tissue of the stem. Sti- 
mulated by light and heat, they form 
branches or, if artlflclallj removed from 
the plant, they serve to multiply the Indi- 
vidual from which they have been taken. 

LEAGUE {lime: Fr.), a measure of 
length. TJie sea leagw Is three nautical or 


geographical miles, or the twentieth of a 
degree : that is, about 3*45 English statute 

miles. League tl^gue: Fr.; from Itgo, I 

bind: Zof.), in Politico, atreaty of alliance 
between different states or iiarties, entered 
into for the execution of some common 
enterprise. It may he offensive or defensive, 
or both. It is offensive when the contract- 
ing parties agree to unite In attacking a 
coninion enemy ; defiv'ove, when the par- 
ties agree, to act in eoiueit in defending 
each otht r against an enemy. 

LEAK'AOK {Lech, a. leak; <?er.), in Com- 
niLico, an allowance. Intended to coinpen- 
sat<* for the leaking of casks, or the waste 
of liquors by leaking 

LEAP YEAR (hliapan, to jump: Sax.). 
[See Bissextile 1 

LEASE {lai't'^er, to allow : Fr.), In Law, a 
demist' of lands or tenements, generally in 
consideration of lent or other annual re- 
compense, for a tetm of years, for life, or 
at will. The party letting the lands, &c,, 
Is called the leifSor, and flie party to whom 
they are let, the Icshie The lease must be 
f(»r a shorter term than that during whldi 
what Is leased belongs to the lessor, since, If 
It be for his whole term. It is not a lease, but 

an aasignvient. liEARF AND Release, 

in our law, two deeds by which In conjunc- 
tion a freehold estate In lands and tone 
inonts could be coin eyed. This form of 
conveyance was originally devised by law- 
yers as a means of secret conveyance. Land 
was made over to the purchaser by bargain 
and sale for a year; this did not require 
registration. Then the purchaser received 
a release of all the vendor’s remaining 
Interest The necessity for executing the 
lease for a year has been aholisln d hy act 
of parliament. 

LEASn {liasse, a string: l\). In Sport- 
ing, the number three ; as a leash of birds, 
a /cask of greyhounds, &c. Also, a leather 
thong, by which afalconoi ludd Ills hawk. 

LLATTI'ER (Zedcr; Gcr), the prepared 
skins of animals. Tanning renders skin 
strong, tough, durable, and often water- 
proof, and prevents Its putrefaction. In 
taimiug, the skins are first ck'aned of hair 
and cuticle : they are then Impregnated 
either with vegetable tan and extract, if 
tanned leather Is to be produced, or with 
alum and other salts If fatecd leather ; and 
HoinetlmcB the two processes of tanning 
and tawing are both employed. Lastly, they 
aie treated with oil, which is termed curi-y- 
tng. Thick sole leather is tann^: white 
kid, for gloves. Is tawed, upper leather, for 
boots and shoes, is tanned and curried; 
fine Turkey leather Is tawed, and after- 
wards slightly tanned. [See Tanning.] 

LEAV'EN {leva, 1 make light: Lat.), n 
piece of sour dough, used to fciment, anil 
render light a much larger quantity of 
dough or paste. During the seven days of 
the passover, no leaven was permitted to 
be in the houses of the Jews. 

LKCTISTER’NIUM (Lot : from lectus, a 
couch ; and stemo, I prepare), a religious 
ceremony, used by the ancient Romans in 
times of great public calamity. It con- 
sisted in Inviting the gods to nn entertain- 
ment, their statues being taken down from 
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Ute pedestala. laid on couches and i laced 
at table, while the attendants gravely put 
the viands to their Ups, 

LED'QER, the principal hook used by 
nierchauts. lif which every cubtomer’s par- 
ticular account is kept : that into which a 
summaiy of the journal is carried. — 
LKDQEU'LiNkB, m Mublc, tliobe lines added 
to the usual stave of five lines, when more 
are wanted for notes abcendnig or de- 
scending. 

LEE (lee : Ger.), a sea term for the Quar- 
ter opposite to that from which the wind 

comes. Lt^bourdf a small platform of 

planks, which, being let down into the 
water on thelee-slde of flat-bottomed boats, 
opposes the tendency of the wind to diivo 

them to leeward. Lo&-lurch, a sudden and 

violent roll of the ship to leeward in a high 

sea. The Ue t>ide of a ship Is the opposite 

of that on winch the wind blows when It 
crosses hei course, and which is called the 

weather nde. Lee-shore, a shore on the 

lee side of a ship. Lec-Ude, a tide running 

lu the same direction as that iii which tlic 

1 wind blows. Lee way, the deviation of 

I the course aituallyrun by the ship from 
the course steered upon; the ship being 
generally Impelled sidevvajs as well as for- 
w<irdH by the action of the wind or cur- 
icntb. Leeward, pertaining to the quar- 

ter towards which the wind blows. Iho 
terms leeward and windward were given to I 
the West Indian islands, with reference to j 
tlielr situation in a voyage from the ports 

I of bpalu to Oarthagena or Tortobello. 

Under Ute lee of a ship, on the side of it | 
j opposite to that on winch the wind blows. 

Undei the lee of the laud, near the shore 

which breaks the lorce of the wind. 

LEECH (.iflPC ; 5ax ). [bee HiaUDO] 

LEIt'ACY i^lego, 1 bequeath ; Lot.), in Law, 

1 a bequest or gif t by will of anj perboual j 
effects ; a testiiinentary gift of real pro- j 
perty being a Ueoise. The iierson bequeath- 
ing is called the testatoi, and lio to whom it 
lb bequeathed the legatee. There is also a 
residuary legatee, or one to whom, after the 
several devises or bequests made by will, 
the residue of the testator’s estate and 
effects are given A general legatj is one 
not refei ring to any particular tiling of the 
kind, as where a diamond ring, but not a 
particular ring. Is bequeathed. A specific 
legal y Is a bequest of a paitlcular thing, as 
dlbtiuguished from all utheis of the same 
kind, Us a bequest of ‘the diamond ring 
which WM given mo by A.’ A legaiyis 
demonstrative when it is in its nature a 
general legacy ; but there is a particular 
fund pointed out to satisfy it. Oenerul 
legacies are subject to a rateable abatement 
If the estate will not pay all in full. But a 
sjwcijic legacy is subject to no abatement, 
except that which may be requiied by pay- 
ment of debts. A specifle legacy maj, 
however, be adeeined, that is, taken away ; 
thus. If a particular horse Is left to anyone, 
but is sold by the testator before his death, 
that legacy is adeemed; if 1001. m consols 
is bequeathed, hut It is afterwards trans- 
ferred by the testator to another stock, 
that legacy also Is adeemed. A demonsira- 
ttve legacy does not abate with the genera 


legacies, and is not liable to ademption by 
I the non-existence or alienation of the fund ) 
I pointed out for satisfying it. If a general 
I legacy is bequeathed, no certain time of 
payment being mentioned, the legatee will 
be entitled to interest on his legacy from 
the expiration of a year after the death of 
the testator. That time is allowed an exe- 
cutor to ascertain if there be any debts ; > 
and if a legacy has been paid, the legatee j 
must refund, should it be necessary for 1 
tiie payment of a debt, even though the , 
year have expired. When the legatee Is an ' 
infant child of the testator, he will be allow- j 
I ed interest for maintenance from the time ' 
of the death of the testator. If the legacy > 
given is payable at a certain day, it must i 
be paid along with Interest from that day ; 
but the executor is not bound to pay it 
before the year is expired, though the day 
mentioned is earlier than that time. If the 
legatee dies before the testator, his legacy 
lapses, unless he was a child of the testator 
and has left issue. 

LEG'ATE {legatus: Lat.), the pope's am- 
bassador to foreign countries: usually 
cither a cardinal or a bishop. The power of 
a legate is sometimes given without the 
title. J t was one of the ecclesiastical privi- 
leges of England from the Norman conquest 
that no foreign legate should bo sent here, 
unless the king desired It upon some extra- 
ordinary emergency, as when a case was 
too difficult for the English prelates. 

LEGATION ilegatw, an embassy : Lot.), 
a toi m denoting the body of official persons 
attached to on embassy. Hence eecietary 
of legation. 

LEGATO (tied: Ital), in Music, a word 
used in an opposite sense to staccato, and 
implying that the notes of a movement or 
passage are to be i>erfonned in a smooth 
and gliding manner. 

LE'GEND {legendum, to be read : Lot), a 
book used in the ancient Roman Catholic 
churches, and coutaluliig the lessons which 
were to he read. The word was afterwards 
employed to denote a chronicle or register 
of the lives of saints ; and as these histories 
were filled with ridiculous stories, the olf- 
bjiring either of credulity or fraud, the 
name legend was given to improbable or 
incredible fables that make pretensions to 

truth. Lkqknp, the motto engraved 

upon medals, which differs from the in- 
scription properly so called. The latter sig- 
uifles words placed on the reverse of a 
medal in lieu of figures; but the former, 
those round the head or other figure. 

LE'GERHEMAIN (light of hand: JV.), 
tricks whith, from the dexterity of the per- 
former, are made to deceive the observer, 
and are called sleight of hand. 

LE'GlON {legio: Lot.), in Roman Anti- 
quity, a body of soldiers In the Roman 
army, consisting of different numbers at 
different periods. In the war with Hanni- 
bal it was 6(XX) ; after this It was Increased 
to, in some cases, 6000 or 6200; but the 
cavalry always remained the same. The 
number of legions kept In pay together 
also differed according to times and occar 
sions. Each legion was divided into ten 
, cohorts^ thirty maniples, or sixty ceuturlea; 
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lieiiee»lf the oenttur always constated of allied to the rat, reiy abundant In the north 
100 men, the legion woold contain 0000. The of Europe, and on the shores of the Arctic 
>00 cavalry attached to a legion were dl vl- ocean. It Is as large as a rat, and Is covered 
dcd Into ten tumuE or troops, and each troop with a black and yellow fur. Lemmings 
into three dscurim, or bodies of ton men occasionally migrate in snoll vast bodies as 
each. Ori^nally the legion was drawn up to devastate the country through which 
In three lines: the JuuttaH, or first line, they pass. In these emigrations they move 
were young men in the flower of life, and in a straight line, regarding neither rivers, 
were at first armed with spears {JuisUb). mountains, nor any other obstacle. I 

whence the name ; the prindpea, or second LBM'ON (Hmon ; Fr.), the fruit of a spiny | 
line, were men In the prime of life ; and the tree, the Citrus Limonum of Botanists, a 
triarii, or third line, were veteran soldiers, member of the orange order. It was origin- | 
\ To these were afterwards added the velitee, ally brought from the tropical parts of 
or skirmishers. Each legion was, as it were, Asia, but now grown in the south of Europe 

' a separate army, having its cavalry and and other warm climates. The prepara- 

I light infantry, with the variotis warlike tlon called salt of lemons, &n., used to re- 
I engines then In use; and this arrangement move ink-stains from linen, is i)inoxalato of 
had so many advantages that it was revived potash. Its effect is produced by the oxalic 
I by the elder Napoleon, who oven made his acid dissolving with facility the oxide of 
legion to consist of the same number as the iron in the ink, on the combination of 
Roman. His had the advantage of artil- which with the tannin and gallic acid the 
lery. The 24 tribuni milUum were the chief colour depends ; while, at the same time. It 
offleersof the legion, and Its principal stan- can he used without any risk of Injury to 
dard was a silver or bronze eagle. The i the cloth, on which it has no effect, 
legions were named according to the order j LB'MUll (a ghost; Lat.), a genus of 
in which they were raised, from their com- , quadrumanous animals. Each of their four 
manders (as the Claudian legion), or from extremities Is provided with an opposable 
the place where they were stationed, &c. thumb; but the index digit of the hinder 
Under Augustus there were 25 legions ; hand has its nail developed into a long, 
under Alexander Severus, 32. curved, sharivpolnted claw. The lemurs 

LE'GION OP HON'OUB, an order Instl- differ from the typical quadrumana, and 
tuted by Napoleon, while consul (May 19, approximate to the ordinary quadruped, in 
1802), for military and civil merit. It con- their elongated pointed head and sharp 
slated of different grades, as grand crosses, projecting muzzle. They are all natives of 
crosses, commanders, officers, and legion- Madagascar and the neighbouring Islands, 
aries ; all of whom received pensions with Though they belong to a hot climate, they 
this mark of distinction. After the restorar are covered with fur ; but this Is necessary, 
tion of Louis XVIII., the order underwent since they move about In the niglit season, 
some modifications, and the number of its wheu, even in tropical climates, It is often 
members was diminished. very cold. They feed on fruits, Insects, and 

LE'GISLATURE(ieot»,of a law; and Uitia, a small birds, 
proposing : Lat.), that body in a state which LEM'URES (Lat.), among the ancient 
is empowered to make laws. [See Ooxsti- Romans, spectres or ghosts, believed to bo 
TVTiov , Commons, Parliament, &c.] the souls of the dead, which tormented men 
LEGITIMACY (Ugitimus, lawful : LaU), In the night. In order to propitiate them, 
in Politics, iu its strict sense, means the a festival named Lemiiria was observed, 
accordance of an action or an Institution The legend is that it was Instituted by 
with the municipal law of the land. In Komulus for his brother Remus, and was 
the language of modern politics, the term named by him, on tliat account, Itemuria, 
has been used with reference to the old which became corrupted Into Lemuria. 
hereditary dynasties, and in contradistinc- LENS (a lentil : Lot), in Optics, a thin 
tlon from tliose founded by recent wars piece of glass or other transparent medium, 
and revolutions. But It is now very gene- bounded on both sides by polished splierical 
rally held that municipal law, or peaceable surfaces, or on one side by a spherical, and 
possession, affords the only right to a on the other by a plane surface. These 
throne; and that ail goveniments become spherical surfaces may be either convex or 
legitimate as soon as they are thoroughly concave ; and, by combination, give rise to 
established. the following A spherical lens, or sphere ; 

LEGU'MB (leffumen : Lot,), in Botany, a a double convex lens, or one having two con- 
one-celled, one or many-seeded, two-valved vex surfaces , which causes rays of light to 
superior fruit, dehiscing by a suture along converge : a plano-convex lens, having one 
Its face and Its back, and bearing its seeds plane and one convex spherical surface, 
on the ventral suture only. The fruit of which also causes the rays of light to con- 
the pea and bean Is a legume. It is some- verge; a double concave lens, having two 
times Indehiscent, as in the Cassia Fistula; concave surfaces, which causes the rays of 
but the line of dehiscence in such species light to diverge ; a planoconcave lens, hav- 
Is Indicated by the presence of sutures. Ing one plane and one concave spherical 
In many genera it passes into a drupe. surface, which also causes the rays of light 
LEM'MA {IFmma, from lambano, I take to diverge; a meniscus, having one convex 
fl‘r.),ln Mathematics, a preliminary proposi- and one concave surface, the radius of the 
tion which serves to prepare the way for concave being the larger— it causes the rays 
the demonstration of some other. of light to converge ; a concavo-convex lens, 

LBM'MING (Lsming : Oer.), the Myodes having also one convex and one concave 
tforvegious of ^olo^sts, a rodent animal surface, hut the radius of the concave being 
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the smAller^lt causes the rays to diverge. 
The effect of a meuiscus Is the same as 
that of a convex lens of the same focal 
distance ; and that of a ooncavo>couvcx 
lens, the samewus that of a concave lens 
of the same focal dlstatice. The focus of 
a concave lens is imagivary. The focus 
I of a lens maybe very conveniently found 
' in practice, by ascertaining at what distance 
from It the sun’s rays are concentrated to 
the smallest point. [See Optics, Concave, 
&c0 

LENTIOnTLAIl SCAL'PEL (lenttcvlmre : 
Fr.), a surgical Instrument employed for 
removing the jagged particles of bone from 
the edge of the perforation made in the 
I cranium with a trephine. 

I LENTI'GO (a freckle : Lot.), In Medicine, 
a freckly eruption on the skin. 

I LENTIL (lens: Lat.), the Eroum lens of 
I Botanists, a leguminous herb. The seeds, 

I which are contained in a pod, are round, 
flat, and rather convex In the middle. It is 
cultivated for Its seeds, which afford a nu- 
tritious food, and also as fodder for cattle. 

LEN'ZINITE, a hydrated silicate of alu- 
mina, found at Erfleld In Prussia : itlswhlte, 
translucent, and falls into small hard grains 
■when put Into water. 

I LE'O (a Hon ; Lat.), In Astronomy, one of 
! the twelve signs of the zodiac, the fifth In 
order, 

LE'ONINB VERSE, a kind of Latin verse, 
consisting of hexameters and pentameters, 
of which the final and middle syllables 
rhyme. According to some. It derived Its 
name from one of the popes, Leo ; according 
to others, from Leonlnus, a monk of the 
12th century. The following, which is the 
Latin paraphrase of a well-known doggrel 
verse, has been given as an example 

I ‘Dtemon languebat; monachns tuno esse 
volebat ; 

Ast ubl convalult, manslt ut antd fuit.’ 

LBOP'ARD (leo, a Hon ; and pardus. a pan- 
ther; Lat.), the Leopardus varius of Zoo- 
logists, The panther Is now considered to 
belong to the same species, the only dif- 
ference being that the leopard has small 
spots thickly set, whilst the panther’s spots 
are large and open. But It has been found 
that there Is so much variation In these re- 
j spects that the distinction cannot be relied 
on. The species Is a native both of Africa 
I and Asia. The body of this fierce and ra- 
pacious animal Is about four feet long. 
I From the great flexibility of the limbs and 
spine. It cdh take surprising leaps, swim, 
I crawl, and ascend trees. The hunting 
1 leopard of India Is the Ohbbtah. 

LEPID'OLITB (lepis, a scale ; and IHTios, 
I a stone ; Or.), a mineral of a granular and 
foliated texture, moderately hard, and of a 
pinkish colour. It contains Uthia. 

LEPIDOPTERA a thin flake; and 
nferon, a wing ; Or.), In Entomology, an order 
of Insects comprehending the butterflies 
and moths. The maxlH® are inodlfled Into 
asplral suctorial apparatus (hence they form 
a section of the transtellate Insects); they 
possess for the most part four large mem- 
branous wings, more or less covered wifh 
delicate scales ; and their metamorphosis 
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Is complete. The abdomen of lepldopterous 
Insects consists of six or seven annuU, 
and is attached to the thorax by a very 
small portion of Its diameter. The females 
usually deposit their ova, often very nn 
merouB, on the vegetables that are to nou- 
rish the larvBs— which are well known as 
caterpHlars—andL perish soon after. Some 
spedesof larvae attack woollen cloths, furs, 
leather, bacon, wax, &c. Some of them 
form societies, and live under a silken tent, 
which they spin in common. CaterplUars 
u«»ually change their skin four times, lie- 
fore passing into the state of nymph or 
chrysalis: moat of them spin a cocoon, In 
which they enclose themselves The lepl- 
dopteia Issue from their ny mphal envelope 
through a silt which Is effected In the back 
of the thorax. 

LEP'KOSY (lepra, from lepros, rough; 
Or.), a cutaneous disease, appearing in dry, 
white, thin, scurfy scales, either on the 
whole body or some part of it. Tbeleprosy 
Is of various kinds : that to which the Jews 
were particularly subject Is supposed to 
have been elepliantlasls, or black leprosy'. 
The Jewish law, without excepting even 
kings, excluded lepers from communion 
with mankind, banishing them Into the 
country or uninhabited places. 

LE'PUS (a hare ; Lat ). [See Hare.] 

LE'ROI LE VEUT (the king wills it : Fr.). 
[See Absent.] 

LETH'ARGY (Whargia, from IHhf, for- 
getfulness : Or.), a heavy unnatural slum- 
ber, sometimes bordering on apoplexy, from 
which It Is difllcult to rouse the patient. 
Sometimes It atlsesfrom a plethoric state, 
or from over-fatigue of mind. 

LETHE, In the ancient Mj'thology, one 
of the rivers of hell, signify Ing ohhMon or 
forgetfulness ; Its waters having, according 
to poetical fiction, the peculiar quality of 
making those who drank of them aitlrely 
forget everything. 

LETTER (littera, LaU), a mark or cha- 
racter, written, printed, or engraved ; used 
as the representative of a sound, or of an 
articulation of the human organs of speech. 
As sounds are audible, and communicate 
Ideas by means of the ear, so letters are 
■visible representatives of sounds, and com- 
municate thoughts by means of the eye. It 
Is not known by whom, or even by what 
nation, letters were invented. They are 
divided Into vowels and consonants, and 
the latter Into mutes and liquids. Diph- 
thongs, also, are Included In the classifica- 
tion. — Letter of Attorney, called also 
power of attorney. In Law, a writing by 
which a person appoints another to do a law- 
ful act In his stead, as to receive debts, &c. 

Letter OF Credit, among Merchants, 

a letter written by a merchant or banker to 
his correspondent abroad, requesting him 
to credit the bearer as far as a certain 
sum Letter OP Marque, an extraordi- 

nary commission granted by the govern- 
ment to commanders of merchant-ships 
or others. In time of war, to make reprisals 
on the enemy. The ship so commissioned 
is also called a letter of marque, [See Par* 
VATEER.] — Lkttkrs-patent, Writings to 
which is attached the great seal of En#> 
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land; so called because they are open. 
They authorize some act, arrant some rifrht, 
or confer some place or dignity. fSee 
Pathwt.] 

LETTISH, the language spoken In Oour- 
land and Livonia. With the Lithuanian, a 
language spoken In Eastern Prussia and the 
neighbouring part of Russia, It forms the 
Lettic division of the Indo-European or 
Aryan family. 

LEU'CIN (JeuTcos, white : Or.'), In Chemis- 
try, a white pulverulent substan re obtained 
from the fibres of be( f, albumen, or casein, 
by boiling It In a strong soluthm of potash 
and neutralizing the liquid with 8u1i>huric 
acid. 

LEU'CITE (same deriv), a crystallized 
mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, and 
potash; of a grey orwhite colour, and gener- 
ally opaque; somevshat like a garnet It 
occurs in lava, particularly that of Vesuvius: 
hence It has been termed Vesuvian or vol- 
came garnet 

LEUOO PHLEGMATIC (leukophlegmafoa : 
from Inikoa, white; and phlegnia, phlegm : 
Or.), In ]\Iedlclne, an epithet for a dropsical 
habit, with a white bloated skin 

LEUOOTHTOP (leukoa, white; and Ai- 
ihiops, an Ethiopian : Or.), an alhmo, or a 
>\hlte i-verson of a black race 

LEVANT' (levante, rising : Ttal), a name 
under which are Included Turkey, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Egypt, &c, washed bj the 
Mediterranean and its contiguous waters 
The word Is applied, in a general spn«e, to 
any country which is to the east of us. 

LBVA'RI FA'CIAS (you will cause to be 
raised : Lat ), In Law, a writ directed to the 
sheriff to levy a judgment debt upon the 
lands and goods of the jiarty against whom 
it is Issued ; and by virtue of which the 
^erlff may seize all his goods, and receive 
the rents and profits of his lands, till satis- 
faction he made. It is superseded, In prac- 
tice, except In cases of outlawry, liy a writ 
of elegit, which takes possession of the lands 
themselves. 

LEVATORS (levator, a lifter: Lat), in 
Anatomy, an appellation given to several 
muscles, whose office is to lift up the parts 
to which they are respectively attached. 

LEV'EE (kver, to rise: Fr , — because it 
was orlglnallj a visit paid to the sovereign, 
on his rising In the morning), a ceremonial 
visit to the sovereign, paid by the nobility, 
gentry, ifec., to him. It Is attended by gentle- 
men only, by which It Is distinguished from 
what Is termed a draiMng^oom. The Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and the Speak- 
er of the House of Commons have also their 
levees. 

LEVTiB-BN-MASRE (a universal rising : 
FV.), a military expression for the patriotic 
rising of a whole people, Including all those 
capable of hearing arms, who are not other- 
wise engaged In the regular sen’Ice. It Is 
the most formidable obstacle an enemy can 
encounter. In Germany It Is called the Lavd- 
etnrm. In distinction from the Landwehr, or 
militia ; and In 1813 the governments of 
N()rtliem Germany called It forth In every 
part of the conntr,v. 

TASV'EL (Icpfel : Sax.), Is an Instmmentfor 
appertaining when a line is at right angles 


to tho direction of the gravitating force at 
any given place, and when consequently It 
lies in the plane of the horizon of that place, 

A spirit level Is attached to the telescope of 
the levelling instrument bj^whlch engineers 
ascertain the difference of elevation be 
tween two points. Levelling may also be 

performed by the theodolite. The art of 

levelling Is particularly applied to the laj fng 
out grounds, regulating descents, draining 
morasses, conducting water, &c .. ; and. In 
fortification, the reducing an uneven sur* 
fare to that of a plane, sothntthe works may 
be of a corresponding lielght and figure. 

LETTER (lever, to raise- Fr.), in Mechanics, 
a rod moving about a centre or prop called | 
K fulcrum, and having forces applied to two 
or more points In it. The lever Is either 
rectilinear, as a balance-beam ; or angular, 

I as a bell-crank. And Its arms move in 
the same plane, as In the examples Just 
mentioned ; or In different planes, as In the 
mechanism of organs, locomotives, A-c. 
The lever also has equal arms, as In the 
common balance, where no mechanical ad- 
vantage Is gained ; or unequal. If unequal, 
the fulcrum Is either between the extremi- 
ties, or rtf one of them. When the fulcrum 
Is between the extremities, whether equi- 
distant from them or not, It Isaleverof tho 
first order. It the fulcrum Is at one ex- 
tremity, and the power at the other. It Is a 
lever of the second order. If the fulcrum Is 
at one extremity, and the weight or resist- 
ance at the other, it Is a lever of the 
third order. Whatever the kind of lever, 
when there Is equilibrium, the power Is to 
the weight as the length of the arm on 
which the weight acts is to the length of 
the arm on which the power acts— -provided 
the directions In which the power and 
weight act are perpendicular to the arms of 
the lever; otherwise, the power Is to the 
weight as thelengthof a perpendicular from 
the fulcrum to the direction In which the 
weight acts is to the length of a perpendi- 
cular from the fulcrum to the direction In 
which the power lots. 

LEVIGATION (levigatio, a smoothing ; 
Lat.), the mechanical operation or process 
of grinding the parts of bodies to a fine 
paste, by rubbing them with the flat face 
of a stone called a muller upon another 
stone called the table or slab, or by anal- 
ogous means. If the result Is stirred In 
water, powders of different degrees of 
fineness may be obtained by separating 
those which subside in successWe Intervals 
of time. *■ 

LETITES, a term applied In Scripture 
to such of the tribe of Levi as were em- 
ployed In the lower offices and ministries 
of the temple. In this particular, they 
were distinguished from the priests, who, 
being descended from Aaron, were likewise 
of the tribe of Levi. The Levltes bore 
some resemblance In the tabernacle and 
lemple of the Jews to the deacons among 
Christians. They were employed In bring- 
ing wood, water, and other necessaries for 
the sacrifice, and they sang and played 
j upon Instruments In the temple. They 
also applied themselves to the study of the 
law, and were the ordinary Judges of the 
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country, though always subordinate to the 
priests. Their subsistence was derived from 
the tithes of corn , fruit, and cattle, through- 
out Israel ; hut the priests were entitled to 
a tenth of their iithes, by way of first-fruits 
to the Lord 

LEVIT'IOTJS, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, so called from its contain- 
ing the laws and regulations relating to 
the priests, Levltes, and sacrlflces. These 
duties, rites, and ceremonies formsd what 
is termed the LeviUcal law. 

LEV'ITY (lemtoff Lot), in Physics, the 
privation or want of weight in a bodj , when 
compared with another that Is heavier , In 
which sense It stands opposed to gravity 

LBXIOOT/OGY (lexis, diction ; and logos, 
a description • Gr ),that branch of literature 
which treats of the proper meaning and 
just application of words. 

LBX'IOON (Ghr.), a book containing an 
alphabetical arrangement of the words of a 
language, wltli an explanation of the mean- 
ing of each. 

LEY, In Chemistry, the solution of a 
caustic alkali : In ordinary language, the 
impure alkaline solution obtained from 
ashes, and rendered caustic by lime. 

LEY'DEN JAR (from the place where its 
principle was discovered). In electrical ex- 
periments, a glass jar having the outside and 
the Inside coated to a certain height with 
tin-foil. The glass under the foil can then 
be charged with the opposite elect! Icltlcs, 

I which may be preserved In the same state for 
Huy length of time. But If a piece of met^l 
be made to connect the two coatings the 
two charges Instantly unite with violence 
I LEZE M A.l 'ESTY (cnmen Icesa maje'itatis 

Lat.), in Jurisprudence, any offence against 
I the sovereign power of the state. Among 
the Romans, It comprehended rebellion, 
usurpation of office, &c. 

LHER'ZOLJTE, In Mineralogy, a variety 
of pyroxene, of an emerald-green colour, 
brilliant when crystallized, and translucent. 

LIA'NAS, or LIA'NEB (imr, to tie • Spatu), 
the name given in Spanish America to 
twining plants which spread from tree to 
tree and render a tropical forest impassable 
—the Gable plants of the English. 

LI'AS, In Geology, a secondary formation 
lying between the oolite and the trias, con- 
sisting of beds of argillaceous limestone, 
marl, and clay, richly stored with fossils 
The name Is an English provincial one, but 
it has been generally adopted by geologists. 
In England the lias forms an almost con- 
tinuous bavd from the sea at Lyme Regis, 
In Dorsetshire, to the coast of Yorkshire, 
being only Interrupted by the Mendfp Hills 
in the southern and' by the marshland at 
the mouth of the Humber in the northern 
part of this long range. At Whitby the 
strata consist of shales enclosing jet and 
large fragments of bitnmenised wood. The 
lime obtained from some of the lias beds 
has the valuable property of hardening 
underwater. In France and Germany the 
lias is also well developed. As to fossils, 
ammonites and other molluscs abound ; fish 
are plentiful, but the most remarkable fea- 
ture is the number of gigantic reptiles that 
have been discovered In thU formation 


[See lOirTHYOSAURUS, PLKSIOaAUHUS 
PTPUODACTYriB ] 

LIBATION (libntio, from hbo, I pour out 
Lot.), among the Greeks and Romans, was 
an essential part of solemn sacrifices. It 
was also performed alone, as a drink offer- 
ing, by way of procuring the protection 
and favour of the gods In the ordinary 
affairs of life. At sacrifices, after the liba- 
tion had been tasted by the priest and hand- 
ed to the bystanders, it was poured upon 
the victim. At entei talnments, a little wine 
was generally poured out of the cup, before 
the liquor began to circulate, to show their 
gratitude to the gods for the blessings they 
enjn\ed. The libations to the dead were 
not performed till the ninth day after the i 
burning or Interment; and consisted of 
milk, wine, or blood, and generally con- ] 
eluded tho funeral solemnities. i 

Ll'BEL (libeUus, a little book : Lai.'), In ] 
Law, the publication of written or printed 
matter which tends to degrade a man in the 
opinion of his neighbours, or to make bim * 
hated or ridiculous. Both the author and 
the publisher of a libel are liable to an action 
Any book, pamphlet, writing, or picture, 
containing such representations, although 
only communicated to a single person, is 
considered In law a publication ; and libel- 
lers may be brought to punishment by a 
prosecution, or be compelled to make re- 
paration by a civil action The latter 
Is grounded upon the Injury which the 
libel IS supposed to occasion to the indivi- 
dual , the public prosecution, upon Its ten- 
denej to provoke a breach of the peace. 

A person who sends a libel privately to the 
person libelled Is indictable (but notactlon- 
able), because this proceeding has a ten- 
dency to cause a breach of the peace. For- 
merly it was Immaterial, with respect to 
an Indictment for libel, whether the mat- 
ter of It was true or false, since the provo- 
cation, and not the falsltj , was to be pun- 
ished criminally; but it was otherwise in 
an action for damages. At pi esent, however, 
In pleading to an indictment, the defendant 
maj , by way of defence, allege the truth of 
the matters charged, and may show that 
their publication Is for tho good of societj 
Special provisions have been made for tho 
benefit of editors and proprietors of news- 
papers and other periodical publications 
Unless the Intent is shown to be malicious. 
It is no libel to print or reprint parliamen- 
tary papers, or extracts from them. The 
jury are now authorized to decide not only 
on the publication and meaning of the libel 
butalsoon Its criminality, which was for- 
merly left to the judge. Libel Is a greater 
offence than slander. Any person who with 
a view to extort money or to procure an 
appointment publishes, or threatens to 
publish, a libel, or offers to prevent the 
publishing of one. Is Indictable. In all in- 
dictments or Informations by a private 
prosecutor for a defamatory Itbal, it judg- 
ment Is given for the defendant, be la en- 
titled to costs from the prosecutor.—— 
Libbl, in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
courts, the formal written statement ol 
tbe complainant’s ground of complaint 
against the defendant. 
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I LIBEL'LULA, In Entomology, a geniis 
; of neuropterous Insects Including the va- 
rious species of Dragon-flt, which see. 

LI'BSK (the Inner baric : Lot.), In Botany, 
the Inner lining of the bark of exogenous 

f ilanta. It Is a mixture of woody and eellu- 
ar tissue, and seems to be formed annually 
at the same time as the concentric zones of 
wood. It conveys downwards the secretions 
elaborated in the bark and leaves ; and it is 
the principal seat of the latlciferous vessels. 
The liber layer of the Lime and some other 
trees affords material for cordage and niats. 
[See Laob Bark.] It Is their liber which 
renders the flax, hemp, mallow, and nettle 
tribes valuablefor manufacturing purposes. 
Backs are made in Western India from a 
tree called ArUiaris saccidora by cutting a 
i thick branch, lettlnglt soak a while in water, 
and then beating It with clubs until the li- 
ber and bark separate from the wood. They 
are then pulled inside out, and the wood is 
sawn off near the lower end, where a piece 
Is left to form the bottom of the sack. 

LIB'ERAL ARTS (hberaUs, belonging to 
freedom : Lat), such as depend more on the 
exertion of the mind than on manual la- 
bour. The term was first applied to them 
to distinguish them from the mechanic arts, 
originally exercised chiefly by slaves. 

LIBERTUS (a freednian: Lat.), in Roman 
Antlqult.v,a person who from being a slave 
had obtained his freedom. According to 
Suetonius, the liberti were such a« had been 
actually made free themselves ; the libertini 
were the children of such persons ; but U~ 
bertinus seems rather to mean one belong- 
ing to the class of Ilbertl. 

LIBTBRTY (/ifeertas; Lot.), In general de- 
notes a state of freedom, as distinguished 
from slavery, the power of living as a man 
pleases, or without being controlled by an- 
other. It is of various kinds:—!. Natural 
liberty, a state of exemption from the con- 
trol of others, and from positive laws and 
the Institutions of social life. 2. Otvil li- 
berty, the security from the arbitrary will 
of others, which Is afforded by the laws. 3. 
Political liberty, civil liberty In a more ex- 
tensive sense; It properly designates the 
freedom of a nation or state from all mijust 
abridgment of Its rights and lnd<’pendence 
by another nation. 4. Beligious liberty, or 
liberty of consrience, the right of forming 
one’s own opinion on religious subjects and 
of worshipping the Supretne Being accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience, unfetter- 
ed by external control. Libkhtv of th« 

Press, the free power of publishing w'liat 
one pleases ; subject, however, to punish- 
ment for what is mishlevous to public mo- 
rals, or Injurious to Individuals. ‘ Men,’ says 
Lord Macaulay, ‘ are never so likely to settle 
a question rightly as when they discuss it 
I freely. A government can Interfere In dis- 
cussion only by making It less free tlian It 
would otherwise be. Men are most likely to 
form just opinions when they have no other 
with than to know the truth, and are exempt 
from all Influence either of hope or fear, 
aovernment, as government, can bring 
nothing but the influence of hopes and 
fears to tupport its doctrines. It carries 
oa controversy ot with reason but with 
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bribes and threats. If it employs reasons, 
it does so not In virtue of any powers which 
belong to It Hs a government. Thus, Instead 
of a contest between argugieut arid argu- 
ment, we have a contest between argument 
and force. Instead of a contest In which 
truth, from the natural constitution of the 
human mind, has a decided advantage over 
falsehood, we have a contest In which truth 
can bo victorious only by accident.’ 

LI'BRA (the balance : Lat.), In Astro- 
nomy, a sign of the zodiac : so called be- 
cause, when the sun enters It, the days and 
nights are equal. Libra, in Ronian An- 

tiquity, a pound weight ; also a coin equal 
in value to twenty denarii. 

LPBRARY (librariiwi : Lat.), a word used 
to denote either a collection of books or tlie 
apartment or edifice for bolding them. The 
first public library of which we have any 
certain account in history was founded at 
Athens by Ilipparcbus, 526 b.o. ; the second 
of any note, at Alexandria, by Ptolemy 
Phlladelphus, 284. The latter was burnt by 
the Roman army, 47 B.o., 4(X),000 valuable 
books being destroyed In the conflagration. 
A second library, formed from the remains 
of the first at Alexandria, by Ptolemy’s suc- 
cessors, and said to have consisted of 700,000 
volumes, was totally destroyed by the Sara- 
cens, at the ‘command of the caliph Omar, 
A D. 642. How many treasures of ancient 
lore were thus Irremediably lost must ever 
remain unknown : but it is more than pro- 
bable, when we consider the labour of tran- 
acrlbing, that a very trifling portion of the 
llteniture of remote ages lias been preserved 
to us. The most valuable libraries in 
Europe, at present existing, have been 
stated to contain printed books and mann- 
scripts as follows:— The Royal Library, 
Paris, 624.000 vols. and 80,000 MSS. The 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 420, (HX) vols. and 
.30,000 MSS. The Royal Central, Munich, 

800.000 vols. and 24,000 MSS. The Vatican, 
Rome, 100,000 vols. and 40,000 MSS. Uni- 
versity, L’tittlugen, 300,000 vols. and 5,000 
MSS. British Museum, nearly 700,000 vols. 
and 32,000 MSS. Vienna, 453,000 vols. and 

16.000 MSS. St. Petersburg, 605,000 vols. 
and 21,(XX) MSS. Naples, 300,000 vols. and 

6.000 MSS. Dresden, .300,000 vols. and 3,700 
MSS. Copenhagen, 657,000 vols. and SO.noo 
MSS. Berlin, 460,000 vols. and 6,000 MSS. 
These numbers can be given only as ap- 
proxiraationa, since the number of works 
in the various libraries Is continually aug- 
mented, and in some of them with great ra- 
pidity ; but they serve to convey idea of 
tlie vHHtness ot' these collections, as well as 
their relative magnitudes. 

LIBRA'TION {hbratlo, a weighing : Lot.), 
In Astronomy, an apparent Irregularity of 
the moon’s motion, which makes her seem 
to llbratc about her axis, sometimes from 
the east to the west, at others from the 
west to the east ; so that the parts In the 
western limb or margin of the moon some- 
times recede from the centre of the disk, 
and sometimes move towards it, by which 
means they become alternately visible and 
Invisible to the Inhabitants of the earth. It 
Is of three kinds 1. Libratlon in UmgiiiuU. 
which U ocasloned by the rotary motion ox 
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the moon about her axis not being always 
precisely equal to the angular velocity in 
her orbit. 3. Libration in latitude, which is 
occasioned by the Inclination of the moon’s 
axis of rotatiop to the piano of her orbit : 
her axis retaining the same direction in 
space, the poles of rotation and parts adja- 
cent to them become alternately visible as 
she moves In her orbl t. 8. Diumal libration, 
which Is a consequence of the lunar paral- 
lax : the spectator at the earth’s surface 
observes points on the moon’s disk at her 
rising, which disappear as her elevation In- 
creases, while new ones on the opposite 
border come Into view as she descends. 

LICENTIATE (same deriv.). In Law, one 
who lias full license to practise any art or 
faculty ; generally, a physician who has a 
license to practise granted by the College 
of Physicians. Cambridge Is the only Eng- 
lish university which grants the degree of 
licentiate, and that only In medicine. 

LICHENOG'IIAPHY (leichin, a lichen; 
and grapho, I write : Or.), the science which 
Illustrates the natural history of lichens. 

LIOH'ENS (Lat.; from leicMn: Or.), In 
Botany, an order of cryptogamic plants 
found in all parts of the world. They grow 
on the ground, on rocks and stones, and on 
tree trunks. They are frequently mere 
crusts of various bright colours; but often 
they rise up, and form small branches. They 
draw their nourishment from the air, not 
from the substance to which they are at- 
tached. The reproductive matter Is of two 
kinds:—!. Spores, which are usually Im- 
mersed In discs or shields that burst through 
the outer layer. 2. Minute cells, that are 
thrown off from an inner layer. Lichens 
are abundant In the temperate and cold 
parts of the earth. Many of them are of no 
known use ; but some, as the reindeer moss 
! (Oenomyce rangifertna), the Iceland moss 
(Cetraria Islandica), and several species of 
j Oyrophora (Tripe de roche), are capable of 
supporting animal life. Iceland moss, when 
deprived of its bitterness by boiling, is an 
excellent food for Invalids. Some lichens 
I are used as medicines ; thus, the Variolaria 
' faginea. But their principal importance Is 
I us dyes, many of them affording brilliant 
colours ; thus, orchil, cudbear, perolle, &c. 
‘ Lichens,’ says Mr. H. Y. Hind, ‘ grow with 
exceeding slowness, but retain their general 
I form and vitality for very many years. They 
are truly “time-stains.” They survive the 
most Intense cold and live during long 
summer droughts In tropical climates. 
From the ^lar zones to the equator, under 
all condltt^B of beat and cold, on the most 
unyielding and barren rocks, on the living 
1 and the dead, wherever there is light, li- 
chens grow.’ 

LIOTORS (lictores, from ligo, I bind: 
Lot.), In Roman Antiquity, officers or beadles 
who carried the fasces before the chief 
magistrates whenever they appeared In 
public. It was also a part of their duty to 
be the public executioners In beheading, 
scourging, &c. A dictator was attended by 
twenty-four llctors; a consul by twelve; 
the master of the horse, and praator.by six ; 
and each Vestal virgin bad one. 

(Hge : jFV.), a term used chiefly In 


combination : thus, liege lord, one that ac* 
knowledges no superior, the chief lord of 
the fee ; liege man, who owes homage and al- 
legiance to the liege lord. By the term liege 
people are meant the subjects of a monarch, 
because they owe him their allegiance. 

LI'BN (a bond : Fr.), In Law, the right 
which one person, In certain cases, pos- 
sesses of detaining property belonging to 
another, when placed In Ills possession, until 
some demand, which he has, is satlsfled. 
Liens are of two kinds ; particular hens. 
that Is, where the person in possession of 
goods may detain them until a claim which 
accrues to him In respect of those Identical 
goods Is satisfied ; and general Itene, that is, 
where the person In possession may detain 
the goods, not only for his claim accruing 
in respect of them, but also for the gener^ 
)>alance of his account with the owners. 
Some liens are created by express agree- 
ment, and some by usage. 

LIEUTEN'ANT (Fr.. literally one who 
holds a place), an officer who supplies the 
place and discharges the office of a superior 
In his absence. Of these, some are civil, as 
lord-lieutenants of kingdoms, and lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties ; and others are mili- 
tary, as lieutenant-generals, lieutenant- 
colonels, lieutenants of horse, foot, or of 

ships of war. Lordrheutenant of Ireland, 

the chief executive officer of the Irish go- 
vernment, representing, in some respects, 
the person of the sovereign. He corre- 
sponds with the secretary for the Home De 
partment; but the management of Irish 
affairs In London Is chiefly committed to 
his chief secretary. His salary is usually 
20,0301. per annum. He has the power of 
bestowing certain offices under the govern- 
ment, of creating knights, and of pardoning 
all crimes except high treason. Before the 
union, he summoned and prorogued the 
Irish parliament ; but no bill could be pas- 
sed without the royal assent. Lord-lieui- 

tenants of counties, officers who, upon any 
invasion or rebellion, have power to call out 
the militia, and to give commissions to 
colonels and other officers, to arm and form 
them Into regiments, troops, and companies. 
Under the lord-lieutenants are deputy-lieur 
tenants, who have similar powers ; these are ] 
chosen by the lord-lieutenants out of the 
principal gentlemen of each county, and pre- 
sented to the sovereign for approbation. 

Lieutenantrgenerol.nn officer next In rank to 

the general. Lieutenant-colonel, th e offl cer 

between the colonel and the major. 

Lieutenant, In the army, the officer next 
below a captain. In the navy, an officer 
who ranks with a captain In the army ; there 
are first and second lieutenants, with differ- 
ent pay. 

LIFE (liflan, to live : Sax.), in a general 
sense, that state of animals and plants, or 
of any organized beings. In which their 
natural functions and motions are per- 
formed ; or In which the organs are capable 
of perfonnlng their functions. The life of 
an animal body may be spoken of In a 
chemical and a physiological sense. Life is 
antagonistic to ordinary chemical action: 
the moment death occurs, decomposition 
! begins, though It may not be at once per 
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ceptibte: the stomach, ou which, during sovereign prince. There are two regiments 
life, the gastric juice has no action, is some- 1 of English life-guards, each having 82 offl- 
tlnies perforated by it after death. The cers, 63 non-commissioned offlcers, and 861 
following are the results of careful Invest!- privates. 

I gatlon, regarding the duration of human , LIFTS, the ropes which s’lpport the ends 
life:— 1. The proportion of births to the of yards or booms against the weight of 
actual stationary population of any place, the men upon them. 

expresses, or Is relative to, the average LIti'AMENT {.ligamentum, from lipo, J 
duration of life in that population. For bind : Lat.), in Anatomy, a strong elastic 
example, suppose this proportion to be in membrane, connecting the extremities of 
theratloof one to twenty-eight, the average the movable bones. Boiled In water, 
life of the Inhabitants of the place will be membranes yield more or less gelatine, ano 
found to be twenty-eight years. 2. The leave some Insoluble albumen. They are 
female sex enjoys at every period of life, divided generally Into capsvlar ligaments, 
except at puberty, nt which epo(*h the which surround the joints like a bag, and 
I mortality Is rather higher among young fe- conncciinff lif^'tinientn. 
males, a greater longevity than the male LTG'ATUllE {ligatura, from same : Lat.), 
sex. 3. Pregnancy and labour occasion. In Surgery, a cord, band, or string of var 
Indeed, a considerable loss of life ; but this rlous thickness, coyored with white wax; 
loss disappears, or is merged. In the general it is used for tlie purpose of tying arteries, 

mass. 4. The so-called climacteric periods veins, or other parts. In Music, a lino 

of life do not seem to have any Influence ou connecting notes. 

the longevity of either sex. 6. The average LIGHT, In Physics, that peculiar pro- 
duration of life, at the present time. Is in perfy of matter which affects the nerves of 

Russia about twenty-one years; In Prussia, sight, and causes us to see. A ray oj 

twenty-nine; In Switzerland, thirty-four; light Js an exceedingly small portion ol 
In France, thirty-six; and In England, light as it comes from a luminous body, 
thirty-eight years. G. The average duration A beam of light Is a collection of parallel 
of life has, in recent times, Increased very rays. A medium Is a body which afl^ords a 
greatly in most cities of Europe, which passage for the rays of light, A pened of 
I arises from greater cleanliness and better nij/alaamass of diverging or converging 
I ventilation. 7. In reference to the influence rays. (7o7tverpwi(7 rays are those which tend 
( of professions or occiuiatlons m life, ft to a common point; diverging rays, those 
seems that ecclesiastics are, on the whole, which come from one point, and continually 
the longest, and medical men the shortest .‘•eparate as they proceed. The rays of light 
livers : mllitarymen are nearly between the are parallel, wliere the lines which they de- 
two extremes; but jet, proportionally, scribeareso. The radiant powt Is the point 
they, more frequently than others, reach from which diverging rays proceed. The 
very advanced years. 8. The mortality is /ock.s Is the point to which the converging 
generally greater in m arm f.ictu ring than in rays arc directed. Light passes off from a 
agricultural districts. 9. Marriage is dc- luminous body in all directions; and its 
I cldedly favourable to longevity. 10. The intensity decreases as the square of the dls- 
I mortality among the poor is always greater tance Increasog : thus, it one object Is twice 
j than among the wealthier classes, ll. The as far from a luminous body as another of 
, mortality in a population appears to bo al- thesaroesize, It will receive only one-fourth 
ways proportionate to Its fecundity : as the as much light as the latter. TJie velocity 
number of births Increases, so does the with which light travels Is enormous; it 
number of deaths at the same time. was estimated, on astronomical data, at 

‘ LI'FE-BOAT, a vessel so constructed as 183,470 miles per bccoikI ; but according to 
to be capable of putting to sea In the most LiionFoucault’srecontexperlnienlswiththe 
stormy wcatlier, and withstanding the fury • turning mirror,’ it Is 185,170 English miles 
of a tempest ; by means of life boats many per second ; and It requires little more than 
lives are annually saved from wrecks and a quarter of an hour to pass through the 
vessels In distress. They are generally diameter of the earth’s orbit. When light 
built wide and shallow, with the head and encounters an obstacle, some of It is re- 
stern alike, that they may be rowed In either fleeted, some absorbed, and, If the Inter- 
dlrectlon. They are cased round on the posed body Is not opaque, some of It Is 
Inside of the upper part with cork, to render transmitted. During transmission It Is 
them buoyant, although fllled with water, modified, being In some cases- as with 
and loaded with as many persons as can be doubly refracting crystals, decomposed Into 
placed In them ; the cork also tends to pre- two white rays, possessing different pre- 
serve equilibrium, or to restore It. It Is pertics; and In otheis, as with glass 
painted white, to be conspicuous on emer- prisms, decomposed into a number of 
gJng from a hollow sea, coloured rays, accompanied by rays which 

LI'PE-BUOY, a buoy with a mast, to are colourless, and In fact invisible, but 
render It conspicuous. It Is thrown Into which have marked chemical and calorific 
the sea when any one falls overboard ; and properties. Light, heat, and the chemical 
has usually attached to It a composition, principle seem to be modlfleatlons of the 
which Is fired by the very act of disengaging same element ; but there are circumstances 
It from Its place, and which bums with a in which they differ a thin plate of glass 
strong light. will Intercept much of the heat, but none of 

LI'FB-E8TATBS,lii Law, freehold estates the light, of an ordinary fire ; the quantity, 
not of Inheritance. however, of heat Intercepted diminishes 

LX'FE-OUAJIDS, the body-guard of a as its Intensity is Increased, and the tays 
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from a body that Is white-hot pass through 
it with bat little Interruption. On the 
other band, obaldlan and black mica allow 
free passage to the heat, but Intercept all 
the light. Pal# yellow glass intercepts all 
the chemical, but transmits all the lumi- 
nous rays. Blue glass Intercepts most of the 
luminous, but none of the chemical rays. 
Solar light may be considered to consist of 
two rays of different polarities: of three 
kinds of rays having different properties, 
thecalor</lc, the chemical, and the luminous; 
and the last of three different colours, the 
blue, the yeUow, and the red, from which all 
others are formed ; white being due tc the 
presence, and black to the absence, of all 
the colours. Two theories have been pro- 
posed regarding the nature of light, each 
capable of explaining all its phenomena, 
with perhaps the exception of interference 
[which seel The one called that of emis- 
sion, adopted by Newton, supposed light to 
consist of exceedingly minute particles of 
a peculiar matter thrown out by a luminous 
body. It seems most In accordance with 
chemical science, many experiments in 
which appear to show that light is acttially 
combined in some instances with elemen- 
tary substances, and in others liberated 
from them. 'riiu8,when carbon and oxygen 
are united so as to form carbonic acid, light 
is set free ; but when carbonic acid isagain 
decomposed by the vegetable, light Is re- 
quired, seemingly that it may enter Into 
combination. The other theory, called the 
undulatory, adopted by most modern phi- 
losophers, supposes light to be the vibration 
of some ethereal medium which pervades 
all space, just as sound is the vibration of 
atmospheric air. Astronomy furnishes us 
with some reason for supposing the ex- 
istence of such a medium ; and It is certain 
chat we cannot as yet satisfactorily explain 
the phenemenon of interference, except by 

the undulatory theory. affects of light on 

vegetables. The change of position in the 
leaves of plants, at different periods of the 
day, is entirely owing to the agency of 
light, and that plants which grow in win- 
dows in the inside of houses, are, as it were, 
solicitous to turn their leaves towards the 
light. The more fully plants are exposed 
to the light, the wore colour they acquire. 
Sir Humphry Davy found, by experiment, 
that red rose-trees, c^irefully excluded from 
the light, produce roses almost white. 

LI'QHTHOUSB, a tower or lofty building 
on the sea-coast, Intended to direct seamen 
in navigattAg ships at night, by the exhi- 
bition of a ngbt which is of some definite 
Intensity and colour, and which sometimes 
revolves or disappears at certain fixed 
periods. Lighthouses were used In very 
ancient times ; that which was constructed 
on the Isle of Pharos, opposite to Alexan- 
dria, was so celebrated, that It has given its 
name to all similar erections. It Is said to 
have been 600 feet high ; to have been 
visible at a distance of 45 miles ; and to 
have cost 800 talents, or about 16,0001. of 
our money. The old mode of lighting a 
beacon was to bum wood or coal In a grate 
on the top ; down to 1807, candles were 
burned in the Bddystone lighthouse. But, 

whatever materials are used, much of the 
light must be lost, unless mesns are taken 
to give It a horizontal direction. This may 
be effected by either a catoptric or dioptric 
apparatus, that is, either by reflection or 
refraction. When the catoptric system Is 
used, the flame of an argand burner Is 
usually placed in the focus of a parabolic 
reflector ; and, to produce a light of suffi- 
cient intensity, eight lamps and mirrors are 
generally united, in such a way that the 
lights are blended into one. When the light 
is to revolve, the lamps are attached to a 
frame, which is moved round with the pro- 
per velocity by clocku'ork. If the dioptric 
system is employed, eight powerful lenses 
are fixed in a frame, their axis being in 
the same plane, and nicetlng In a com- 
mon focus, in which the lamp is placed. 
Various methods have been devised for 
preventing a loss of the rays which pass 
above and below the lenses. When it is 
not a revolving light, the number of lenses 
ought to be, practically. Infinite, that the 
light may be thrown to every part of the 
horizon. Thirty-two lenses have been 
used ; but far more successful results are 
obtained by using a cyliudric belt of glass, 
whose figure Is generated by the revolution 
of the largest vertical outline of a powerful 
double convex lens round its focus. This belt 

Is aided above and below by a series of pris- 
matic rings or zones, which throw most of 
the remaining light also In a proper direc- 
tion. The light Is generally produced by an 
argand burner ; and, as the dioptric system 
requires a more powerful lamp, a series of 
eonceiitrlc burners is used— the number of 
these, with a first-class light, being four. 
Gas is sometimesemployed, but all attempts 
to apply the Drummond or voltaic light 
have failed. Red is the only coloured light 
which causes a lighthouse to be recognised 
at a sufficient distance. Lighthouses are 
distinguished also by the ttme of revolution 
of their light. Some of them have a posit- 
ing light: that is, the flashes and eclipses 
succeed each other so rapidly as to give 
rise to the appearance of scintillations. An 
intemmttent light is one that is suddenly 
eclipsed and as suddenly revealed, exhibit- 
ing an appearance very different from a re- 
volving light. Bometimes there are two 
lights, one over or beside the other, or one 
red and the other iohite. Of late years mag- 
neto-electricity has been employed as the 
llluminatlDg agent, the light thus pro- 
duced being much more Intense than any 
that can be obtained from a manageable 
number of oil-lamps or argand burners. At 
Dungeness, on the coast of Kent, there is a 
light of this kind. A small steam engine is 
employed to cause a number of soft iron 
cores, surrounded by colls of wire, to rotate 
past a series of large permanent magnets. 
The streams of electricity thus generated 
are collected and conveyed by a wire Into 
the middle of the illuminating apparutn# 
in the tower of the lighthouse. It is there 
made to pass between two points of char- 
coal, and in the act of doing this it produces 
a continuous spark of great brilliancy. 

LI'GHTNING (from light). In Meteoro- 
logy, H flash of llght^uddenly appearing in 
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the atmosphere, and commonly disappear- 
Ing In Che same instant; sometimes at- 
tended with clouds and thunder. Lightning 
Is produced by the passage of electricity 
from one body to another. Thunder Is the 
explosion of clouds charged with It; and 
lightning Is to thunder what the /tosh la to 
the report of gunpowder. Sometimes the 
t'lectncity passes from one cloud to an- 
other; sometimes from a cloud to the 
earth, or vice veraA. The d iflferent forma of 
the Sashes of lightning are all found in 
electric sparks ; and the ordinary electrical 
experiments have all been performed with 
electricity drawn fr<»m the clouds. 

LI'GHTNING CON'DUCTORS, metaJlic 
points elevated above the highest parts of 
buildings, and communicating by good and 
Insulated conductors with the ground, or, 
which Is better, with the nearest water. 
They are Intended gradually to convey to 
the ground that atmospheric electricity 
which miglit. If transmitted suddenly, in- 
jure the building and Its inmates. [See 
ATMOSPHERIC KbECTUIOITY.] 

LIGHTS, NOU'THERN. [See AURORA 
Borbai.is.J 

LIG'NIN (lignum, wood : Zat), a hard 
secondary deposit in vegetable cells, form- 
ing their wood or ligneous llbre. It is con- 
sidered to be a modification of cellulose. It 
forms the chief part of the trunks of trees. 

LIG'NJTB (saniederlu.). In Geology, loood- 
coal, fossil wood carbonized. It is chiefly 
found In strata of the tertiary era, and m 
some places there are large deposits of It. 
Tlie lignites of Bovey Tracey, in Devonslilre, 
are dug for fuel. Kear Bonn, on the Rhine, 
there is a lignite deposit from which the 
pigment called umber is obtained. Lignite 
is wholly composed of land plants, and laud 
and freshwater shells are found amongst 
them. 

LIG'NRM VI'T.® (the wood of life : Lai.), 
the wood of an American tree, the Ouiaeum 
ojflcinale of botanists, nac. ord. ZygophyU 
/acete. It attains the height of forty feet, 
and measures from fifteen to eighteen 
inches In diameter; having a hard, brittle, 
brownish bark, not very thick. The wood 
is firm, solid, ponderous, very resinous, of 
a blackish-yellow colour, and a hot aromatic 
taste. It is imported into England in large 
pieces of four or five hundredweight each, 
and, from Its hardness and beauty, is lu 
great demand for various articles of 
turnery, and for ships’ blocks, &c. The 
wood, gum (called Chtiacine), bark, fruit, and 
even the flowers, possess certain medicinal 

virtues. Of Pegu, Melanorrhaea witata. 

Bastard, Barcomphalua launnue. 

Nbw Zealand, Metroaideroa acandena. 

White, Badiera divereifolia. 

LIG'ULA (a slip or strip : Lot.), In Bo- 
tany, a membranous appendage at the apex 
of the sheathing petiole of grasses. The 
Uorets of some composite plants, such as 
the daisy and daudeiion, are said to have 
ligulate or strap-shaped corollas. 

LIG'URITE, a mineral occurring In ob- 
lique rhombic prisms, of an apple-green 
colour occasionally speckled. As a gem, it 
resembles the ChryaolUe. 

LIOiAO [lilach ; Turk), a well-known 
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shrub with fragrant flowers, a native of 
Persia. It belongs to the genns Byringa, 
unt. ord. Olaaceae. 

LILlATlEiS: (lilium, a Illy : Lot.), in Bo- 
tany, a nat. order of bulbop^s-rooted herba- 
ceous plants, distinguished from the 
Amaryllia order by having the ovary above 
the bape of the calyx, and from the Iria 
order by having six stamens. It Includes 
a great number of plants with handsome 
flowers, such as the true lilies, the tulips, 
day Illy, squills, lily of the valley, aspho- 
dels, and aloes. To this order also belong 
the asparagus, onion, and garlic, as well as 
the dragon tree. 

LIL'Y (lilium: Lat.; from leirion: (Tr.), 
in Botany, a genus of plants with a bulbous 
and perennial root, the Sower of which is 
six-petalled and campanulate. The Illy is 
reckoned by Pliny the noblest flower next 
to the rose ; and, according to Dloscorides, 

It was a royal flower. lAly of the Valley, 

a plant of the genus Oooivallaria, with a 
monopotalous, bell-shaped corolla. 

LIMB (linibe: Fr. ; from Itjnbua, a border; 
Lat), In Astronomy, the utmost edge or 
border of the body of the sun or moon. 

In Botany, the expanse of the leaf, as 

distinct from tho stalk. Also the broad 
upper part of a pc^al, as distinguished from 
the lower narrow part. 

LIME (Leim : Oer.), in Mineralogy, a very 
useful earth, existing in great abundance 
In nature. It Is usually combined with 
carbonic acid In the forms of limestone, 
marble, and chalk, which, when burnt, be- 
come lime. It consists of o.\ygen and a 
iiietallic base called calcium. It Is the liasis 
of the bunoB, shells, and other bard parts of 
animals. Sprinkled with water. It heats, 
falls Into powder, and becomes a hydrate ; 
tlie sameefifect takes place gradually in the 
air. It Is white, very difllcult to be fused, 
and highly luminous when raised to a high 
temperature. It Is more soluble in cold 
than In hot water, but very little in either. 
It has an alkaline action on vegetable 
colours, and absorbs carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere ; Its solution In water being 
rendered milky by this gas, for which, 
therefore. It serves as an excellent test. 
Its combination with sulphuric acid is 
known by the name of gypsum, or aulphate 
of lime; combined with fluoric acid, it con- 
stitutes fluate of lime, or Derbyahire apar. 
Lime Is much used by tanners, skinners, 
dec.. In the preparation of their leather ; by 
soap-boilers, for rendering the alkaline 
carbonates caustic by removing their car- 
bonic acid, and thus causing Xneir ready 
combination with oils and fats; and by 

sugar-bakers, for refining their sugar. 

Limo^ater Is used for medicinal purposes, 
being given internally lu spasms, diarrhoea, 
convulsions of children, &c., and Is exter- 
nally applied to burns and ulcers. Lime, 

the fruit of the Oitrua Limonium, a tree of 
the orange order. It abounds with an acid 
juice. 

LIME TREE or LINDEN, the THia euro- 
poea of botanists, nat. order Tiliacece. Rus- 
sian mats are made from the bast or inner 
bark of this tree. 

LIM'IT {limilo, I bound : LoL), in Matbe 
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«iatlc8y a determinate quantity, to which a 
variable one continually approaches. 

LIMITA'TION ilimitatio, a fixing : Lat) 
OF ACTIONS AT LAW, the time beyond which 
actions canifot be brought. When they 
are for the purpose of recovering land, 
they must be brought within twenty years, 
Personal actions of trespass on the case, 
or debt on simple contract, or for arrears 
of rent, must be commenced within six 
years after the cause of action ; actions of 
assault, menace, imprisonment, and the 
like, are limited to four, and actions on 
the case for verbal slander to two. But 
the right of action, in the case of debt, 
may be revived by an express acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the debtor. 

LIMO'GBS ENAM'EL.a species of enamel 
practised at Limoges, in France, in the fif- 
teenth century. In the time of Francis I , 
Leonard Limousin was the most celebra- 
ted iiractiser of the art ; and John Landin, 
In tlie reign of Henry IV. One of the pecu- 
liarities of Limoges enamelling was tiie 
use of a transparent colour with small 
globules having the effect of gems. 

LIM'PET, the common name of molluscs 
with low.coriical .univalve shells, helouging 
to the genus Patella. Tliree species are 
found adhering to rocks and stones on our 
coasts. 

LINE (Uvea: Lat.'), in Geometry, a quan- 
tity having length without breadth or 
thickness. Lines are either curves or right 
lines. — Likes, in Fortification, whatever 
is placed on the surface of the field, as a 
trench, a row of gabions, &c. They are most 
commonly made to shut up au avenue or 
entrance to some place, and are distin- 
guished Into lines of approach, of defence, 
of communication, &c. Line, in Genealo- 

gy, a series or succession of relations, from 

a common progenitor, A Ship of the 

Like, In Naval affairs, any vessel of war 
large enough to he drawn up In the line 
of battle ; that is, having not less than 

two decks Troops of the Link, in 

Military affairs, regular troops, In distinc- 
tion from the militia, volunteers, &C. 

Meridiak Line, in Geography, an imagi- 
nary line drawn tlirough the two poles of 
the earth and anv part of its surface, being 
part of a great circle of the sphere. 

LIN'EAR (ime(ms, pertaining to aline; 
Lai.), in Botany, an epithet for a leaf of 
the same breadth throughout, except at 

the extremities. Linear Ndmbers, In 

Mathematics, such as have relation to 
length oniy : thus, a number which repre- 
sents one side of a plane figure. If the 

f fiane figure be a square, the linear number 
s called a root 

LIN'EN fhnon.lawn : JFV.), cloth made of 
flax. In common linen, the warp and 
woof cross each other at right angles ; if 
figures are woven in, it is called damask. 
The species of goods which come under the 
denomination of linen, are table-cloths, 
sheeting, cambric, lawn, shirting, towels, 
&C. The chief countries in which linens 
are manufactured are Russia, Germany, 
Hwltaerland, Holland, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. In the middle ages, linen and wool- 
len cloth fonned the only materialB for 
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dress ; and fine linen was held In very high 
estimation. In more ancient tiroes, linen 
formed the dress of the Egyptian priests, 
who wore It at all their religious cere- 
monies. 

LING (hnghe: Dut.), the Molva wigarU 
of Ichthyologists, a fish allied to the cod, 
which inhabits the northern seas. The 
ling deposits its spawn in June, and Is in 
perfection from February to May. It Is 
salted In great quantities, both for expor- 
tation and home consumption. 

LIN'GUA FRAN'OA, the dialect spoken 
along the European and African roast of 
the Mediterranean. It is a corrupt Italian, 
mingled with other languages. 

LINTMENT (hnimentum, from linio, 1 
besmear : Lat.), in Medicine, a semi-fluid 
ointment, or a saponaceous compound, 
used for rubbing on painful joints. Also, 
spirituous and other stimulating applica- 
tions, employed externally. 

LINN^'AN SYSTEM, a scientific ar- 
rangement of all natural objects, as ani- 
mals, plants, and minerals. Into three king- 
doms, subdivided into classes, orders, 
geneia, and species, with a description of 
their generic and specific characters. It 
received this appellation from Charles 
Llun6 (Latinized Llnmeus), the celebrated 
Swedish naturalist. [See a sketch of the 
life of Linnasus, In the Biographical 
Treasury/.] 

LIN'NET (linot : Fr. ; from linaria : Lat.), 
the Linota cannabina of ornithologists, a 
singing bird of the finch family. 

LIN'SEBD (ietn, flax : Ger.), the seed of 
the flax plant. It yields, by pressure, a 
large quantity of oil which when purified 
forms excellent lamp-oil. 

LIN'SEY WOOL'SEY, cloth made of 
linen and wool mixed together. 

LINJ {Itnteus, made of linen : Lot), in 
Surgery, linen scraped Into a soft woolly 
substance, fit for applying to wounds, 
either simply, or when covered with unctu- 
ous substances. It was formerly made by 
hand, but it is now made by machinery. 

LINTEL, in Architecture, a piece of 
timber that lies horizontally over door- 
posts and window-jambs. 

Ll'NUM iLat.; from linon: Or.), In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, nat. order Linaceai, 
containing the flax-plant. [See FLiAX.3 

LrON (JFr. ; from leo: Lat), a quadruped 
of the genus Lea, strong, fierce, and rapa- 
cious ; sometimes called the king of beasts, 
from its combined activity, strength, and 
majesty of deportment. Lions are now 
found only in unfrequented parts of Asia 
and Africa. They are about eight feet 
from the nose to the rump, and have a 
tail about four feet : their colour is a pale 
brown, or tawny yellow, and the male has 
a bushy mane The male of the species 
known as Leo Ooojratensia iBhovever with- 
unt a mane. The lion of Africa Is the 
finest and most ferocious of the genus. 
Their muscular strength Is prodigious; 
their roar and fierceness terrible; but, 
when brought up tame, and unqsed to 
attack and defence, tbev allow their keepers 
to play with them, and are often kind to 
small animals placed In their dens. l>ro« 
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the earliest times this animal baa been 
celebrated for grateful affection, dauntless 
courage, and merciful forbearance; but 
modem naturalists deny him all these 
excellent qualities. The lioness brings 
forth from three to four cubs at a birth ; 
and suckles them for a year, at which time 
their colour Is a mixture of reddish and 
grey, with a number of brown bands. The 
male attains maturity in seven, and the 
female In six years. The strength of the 
Hon Is such, that a single blow from his 
paw Is sufficient to destroy most animals. 

LI'ONOEL (jFV.), In Heraldry, a small 
Hon ; tlie term by which lions are blazoned, 
when there are several In one escutcheon. 

LIP'OGRAM (leipo, I omit; and (/rammo, 
a letter : 6r.), a writing in which some one 
letter is wholly omitted. 

LIPPITD'DO {Lot., from lippus, blear- 
eyed), la Medicine, the disease called blear- 
epee. It consists in a puriform exudation 
from the margin of the eyelids, which often 
causes them to adhere together after sleep. 

LIQUEFACTION {lique/acio, I cause to 
melt ; Lot.), In Chemistry, the conversion 
of a solid into a liquid, by the sole agency 
of heat. 

LIQUEUR'(JV.), a name for various agree- 
able spirituous drinks, In which some 
aromatic Infusion generally predominates 
and gives to It a name. Some are simple 
liqueurs, as noyau, an ise- water, &c. Others 
have more saccharine and spirituous mat- 
ter, as the anisette, ewraqoa, &c. And a 
third kind are the creams, or superfine 
liqueurs, such as rosoglio, maraschino, &c. 

LIQ'UID (liquidus, liquid : Lat). Fluids 
have been divided Into two classes : elastic, 
and nonrelastic—or those which do not sen- 
sibly diminish In bulk when subjected to 
pressure. The first class are airs or gases, 
the second liquids : hence we may define a 
liquid to be a fluid not sensibly elastic, the 
parts of which yield to the least pressure, 

and move easily on each other. In Gnnri- 

mar, a letter which has a smooth flowing 
sound, or which is easily pronounced after 
a mute ; I, m, n, and r, are liquids. | 

LIQ'UORlCB,the inspissated juice of the 
rhizomes or underground stems of two 
leguminous plants belonging to the genus 
Olycyrrhiza, cultivated In Spain, Sicily, 
and Calabria. It is frequently called Spanish 
juice, and is much used as a demulcent 
pectoral. A large quantity is used by 
brewers and tobacco manufacturers. About 
1400 tons are annually imported into this 
country. 

LIST (lice: JFV.), In Archaeology, the en- 
closure within which knights held their 
jousts and tournaments. Hence, to enter 
the lists is to engage in any contest. 

LITVANT (lUaneia, from lUaneuo, I pray : 
Or.), a solemn form of supplication to God. 
Roman OathoUc litanies are either address- 
ed to a number of saints, who are succes- 
alvely Invoked, as In the lltamy of the 
•alnts, or to a particular saint. 

LIITBRATES, In Ecclesiastical affairs, a 
name given to those who are admitted to 
ordination by the bishop, without having 
taken a university degree. 

LITERATI iLat.), In general, denotes 


men of learning. In Antiquity, those 

who were branded with any letters by way 
of Ignominy. 

LITrERATURB (literatiera : Lot), In a 
general sense, comprehends all human 
knowledge preserved In writing. In a 
more usual sense, it excludes positive 
science ; in a still more limited sense. It | 
comprises only what Is known by the term 
Belles lettree [which see]. In some cases. It , 
has a peculiar meaning ; thus, the phrase, 

* literature of the middle ages,’ means the I 
aggregate of works written during the I 
middle ages; ‘medical literature,' what- j 
ever of note has been written on medicine ; 
Ac. 

LITH'ARGR (littws,n stone; and argur 
ros, silver: Gr.— from being obtained In 
purifying silver), lu Chemistry, Impure 
protoxide of lead which has been fused, 

LITH'IA (lithoa, a stone : Or.), an alkali, 
found in a mineral called petallte.of which 
the basis is a metal called lithium. 

LITHI'ASIS {Or., from same). In Medi- 
cine, stone lu the bladder or kidney. 

LITH'IO A'CID (same deriv.), uric acid, 
the substance which constitutes the most 
common kind of urinary calculus. 

LITH'IUM Is a very sparingly distributed 
metal, obtainable from the fused chloride 
by electrolysis. It Is the lightest element 
In nature, and floats upon every liquid ; Its 
specific gravity being only ©•59, that Is 
about half as heavy as water. It Is white 
and lustrous, but rapidly oxidises on con- 
tact with the air. It is so soft that It may 
be squeezed between the fingers. Heated 
to redness In the air, it takes fire and burns 
with a brilliant white flame. At 324© P. It 
melts, and volatilizes at a higher tempera- 
ture. 

LITH'OOARP (lithos, a stone ; and tear- 
pos, fruit : Gr,), petrified or fossil fruit. 

LITHOCHRO'MIOS (lit/ios, a stone ; and 
chrr/ma, colour : Or.), the art or process of 
painting In oil upon stone, and of taking 
Impressions on canvas ; an Ingenious In- 
vention of a French artist. It was after- 
wards Improved upon by Senefelder, the 
Inventor of lithography. 

LITHODEN'DRON {lithos, a stone; and 
dendron, a tree: Or.), a name for coral, 
which Is so called from Its resembling a 
branch. 

LITHOG'RAPHY (lithos, a stone; and 
grapho, 1 write : Or.). [See Enobaviko.) 

LITHOL'OGYdit/^os, a stone ; logos, a dis- 
course : Or.), that branch of science which 
treats of rocks In their mlneralogical 
aspect. It Is Bometiroes termelf Petrology 
(petroa, a rock ; Or.). 

1 LITHONTRIPTIOS (lUhos, a stone ; and 
tribo, I wear away or consume: Or.), medi- 
cines which are supposed to have the power 
of preventing or dissolving calculi in the 
urinary passages. 

LITflOT'OMT (lUhotomia : from lithos, a 
stone ; and temno, I cut : Or.), In Surgery, 
the operation of cutting Into the bladder, 
for the purpose of removing a calculus or 
stone. 

LITH'OTRITE ({iCAos, a stone ; andfrlbo, 

I wear away : Gr.), an instrument for break- 
ing calculi in the bladder, and reduolng 
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them to small particles, so that, being 
passed with the urine, IWwtomy may be 
rendered unnecessary. 

HTHOT'RITY (same derir.), the opera- 
tion by whlctf a calculus is broken or pul- 
verized In the bladder. 

LITTIITJS, the blue dye obtained from 
some lichens belonging to the genus 
Boocella, which are imported from several 
Islands In the North Atlantic. They are 
sometimes called turnsole, and afford a 
dye called archil The feeblest acid will 
redden a paper tinted blue with litmus; 
and hence litmus paper is a very delicate 
test for the presence of an add. 

LI'TRB, a French measure of capacity, 
being a cubic d6cim6tre— that is, a cube, 
each of whose sides is 3*937 inches. It con- 
tains ei'028 cubic inches, and is therefore 
rather less than our imperial quart, which 
contains 69*8183. 

LIT'URQY (leitonrgia, from leitourgeo, I 
perform public duties: a name given 

to those set forms of prayer which have 
been generally used in the Ohristian church. 
The liturgy of the church of England was 
composed in the year 1647, since which 
time it has undergone several alterations, 
the last of which was at the restoration of 
Charles 11. 

LIV'ER (leber: Oer.), in Anatomy, a large 
vlscus, of a deep red colour, situated under 
the diaphragm, which secretes bile, and 
transmits it to the duodenum and gall- 
bladder. In the human body, the liver is 
divided into two principal lobes, of which 
that at the right-hand side is by far the 
larger. The liver also secretes starch, or a 
starch-like substance, which becomes con- 
verted into sugar on exposure to the air. 

LIV'ERSTONE, in Mineralogy, a stone or 
species of earth of the barytlc genus, of a 
grey or brown colour, which, when red-hot, 
emits the smell of an alkaline sulphuret. 

LiV'EKY (livrer, to deliver: Fr.), a suit 
of clothes made of different colours and 
with trimmings. It serves to distinguish 
the servants of various families of rank. 
At tournaments, the cavaliers wore the 
livery of their mistresses ; and persons of 
bank formerly gave liveries to persons 
nut connected with their household, to en- 
gage them in their quarrels. Livery of 

Seisin, in Law, signlfles delivering the 
possession of lands, Ac., to him who has a 
right to them. This was formerly indis- 
pensable to the creation or transfer of a 
freehold estate. 

LIV'EIWrMAN, a freeman of the city of 
London, admitted member of some one of 
the ninety-one city companies, by which 
he enjoys certain privileges. The common 
council, sheriff, and other superior officers of 
the city are elected from among the livery- 
men ; who are so called because entitled 
to wear the livery of their respective com- 
panies. 

LIV'ER WORT, the popular name of some 
cryptogainlc plants which grow in damp 
places in all parts of the world. They 
belong to the natural order ffepatiem ; they 
have been employed in liver complaints 
(henoethe name), but they are now believed 
to be inert. 


LIXIVIATTON (from next). In Ohemli- 
try, the process of extracting alkaline salts 
from ashes, by pouring upon them water, 
which, in passing through them, dissolves 
out the salts. 

LIXIV'IUM (a lye to wash with : LaD, in 
Chemistry, lye; water impregnated with 
alkaline salts dissolved out from wood 
ashes. 

LIZ'ARD (lizarde : Fr.). [See LaobrTA.1 

LLA'MA, in Zoology, a genus of South 
American mammals belonging to tbefamlly 
of camels. There are two wild species, and 
two species or varieties in a state of domes- 
tication. Of the former, the Quanaco (X. 
guanacut), inhabits the plains in the tem- 
perate part of South America ; whilst the 
Vicuna (L. vicugna) frequents the Andes. 
The former is an elegant animal, with a long 
slender neck and fine legs, living in small 
herds of from six to thirty in a herd. It is 
wild and wary, but falls a prey in large 
numbers to the Indians and the puma. 
Of the domesticated forms, the llama has 
whitish hair and long legs, whilst the alpaca 
has blackish hair and short legs The fine 
silky hair of the latter has been largely im- 
ported of late years and manufactured into 
a textile fabric. Living animals have been 
conveyed to Australia, where it is proposed 
to breed them. 

LLOYDS', an association of underwriters 
(or insurers of ships), shipowners, and mer- 
chants, who are established at the Royal 
Exchange, London. They have agents all 
over the world, who forward to head quar- 
ters the earliest news of the departure, the 
arrival, the loss or damage of vessels. 
There are about 1900 subscribers who pay I 
an entrance fee of 25 guineas, and an annual i 
subscription of 4 guineas. If under- 
writers or insurance brokers, the subscrip- 
tion is 10 guineas. The management is 
vested 'in a committee of nine members. 
The name originated in the fact of a man, 
calledLloyd, keepings ooflee-hon8e,st which 
persons connected with shipping were in ' 
the habit of meeting. ‘ Lloyd’s Itegister of 1 
British and Foreign Shipping^ is a distinct 
association, the object of which is to ascer- ' 
tain the character and condition of ships by i 
the examination of competent persons. 

LOAD, a name given by traders to quan- I 
titles of various articles : thus, a load of . 
unhewn timber consists of 40 cubicfeet ; a 
load of squared timber 60 cubic feet ; a load 
of inch boards 600 square feet; a load of I 
bricks 500 ; a load of lime 82 bushels ; a load • 
of sand 86 bushels. ' 

LOAD'STONB (latdan, to lead : Sax. It is i 
more correctly spelled Indeetone), iiiagnetie 
iron ore. It is usually in the state of an 
oxide. ; 

LO'AMY ROIL {laam, loam ; Sax.), a soil 
in which alumina, called clay by the agri- 
culturlst, prevails. It is heavy or light, as 
the alumina Is in larger or smaller quantity. 
Generally speaking, loamy soils are more 
productive than sand or chalk, but In every 
case much depends on the subsoil 

LOAN (Alan ; goat), a sum of money lent 
to another, generally on the secnrlty of a 
promissory note or bond, the guarantee of 
a third party; or the possession or assign- 
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meat of property hy biUo/ «ala. Sometimes 
It Is effected by goremments on the pledge 
of eertaln taxes set apart to pay the in terest; 
this is called a pvbHc loan. The practice of ' 
borrowing money to defray the extraordin- 
ary expenses in time of war, which has been 
adopted in Great Britian for some timepast, 
has given rise to the national debt [which 
see}. Where there is a well-founded system 
of credit, statesmen think it most advanta- 
geous to guarantee the regular payment of 
the stipulated Interest, and leave the pay- 
n»ent of the capital at the pleasure of the 
state ; which is called the funding eystem. 

LOBE (lobus : Lot.), in Anatomy, any fleshy 
protuberant part, as the lobes of the lungs, 

lobes of the ears, &c. Lobed or lobate, 

divided into parts distant from each other, 
with convex margins. 

LOB'STER (Sax.), a well-known crustar 
ccan, the Homarue vulgaris of naturalists. 
When fresh from the water, the shell is of 
a blue colour, but it turns red on being 
boiled. It is said that the lobster is in the 
habit of casting Its claws, when alarmed by 
a violent thunderstorm or the firing of 
cannon. On being seised by one of its legs, 
it will throw it off and make its escape, 
leaving the limb behind Immense quanti- 
ties, probably 800,000 lobsters, are annually 
brought into the London market, and as 
many as 25,000 have arrived in one day ; the 
major part are taken on the coast of Noiv 
way. Two other crustaceans are called 
Lobster; these are the Spiny Lobster, 
(Pnhnurus vulgaris), end the Norway Lol>- 
ster iNephrops norvegients), but neither Is so 
much esteemed as the common lobster. 

LO'CAL ilocalxs: Lai.), pertaining to a 
fixed or limited portion of space. — Local 
Actions, in Law, such as must be brought 
in the particular county where the cause 
arises, — Local Colours, in Painting, 
such as are natural and proper for each 

object In a picture. Local Medicinrs, 

those destined to act upon particular parts. 

Local Militia, a temporary armed 

force, embodied for the defence of the 
country, and requln'd to serve only within 
certain limits.— Local Problem, in Ma- 
tliematics, that which admits of Innumer- 
able solutions. 

LOCK (loe : Sax.), a piece of mechanism, 
requiring much art and nicety in contriving 
and varying its springs, bolts, and different 
parts, according to the uses for which it is 
intended. I<ocks are of various forms, but 
the principle on which they are all con- 
structed Is the application of a lever (the 
key) to an interior bolt, by means of a com- 
munication from without ; and the security 
of locks depends upon the impediments 
(wards) which may be Interposed betwixt 
this lever and the bolt, and the impediments 
to the movement of the bolt (tumblers, &c,), 
which are to be thrown out of action by the 
key. Locks are known to be of great anti- 
quity, because sculptures of what are similar 
to those now used In Egypt have been dls 
covered on the OTeat temple of Karnac, 
whence Denon infers they were known In 
Egypt about four thousand years since. 
A-bundance of ancient keys, some of them 
esembUng many used in the present day. 

may be seen at the British Museum.—— | 
Look, the barrier or works of a canal, which 
coniine the water where the change of level 
takes place ; It is fumlsbed with gates at ' 
each end, which separate the higher from 
the lower leveL When a boat passes up the 
canal, the lower gates are opened, and the 
boat passes luto the lock, after which the 
gates are shut. A sluice, communicating 
with the upper part of the CAoaJ, is then 
opened, and the lock rapidly Alls with 
water, elevating the boat on its surface. As 
soon as the lock is fllled to the highest water- 
level, the upper gates are opened, and the 
boat, being now on the level of the upper 
part of the canal, passes on Its way. The 
reverse of this process is performed when 
the boat is descending the canal. The 
amount of elevation and descent made by 
the locks of a canal is termed the lockage. 

LOCOMOTION (loci vtoHo, change of 
place : Lat), the art or power of moving 
from place to place. The chief obstacles 
which oppose locomotion, or change of 1 
place, are gravity and friction, and the i 
various kinds of mechanism which are In- | 
tended to assist locomotion are contrlv- j 
atices for obviating the effects of these. No | 
piece of inert mechanism is so favourably 1 
adapted as the wheel carriage, for moving i 
weights over the common ground, with its 1 
ordinary asjieritles and Inequalities of sub- 
stance and structure. 

LOCOMOTIVE (same deriv.), or LOCO- 
MOTIVE EN'GINE, a steam-engine, which 
moves itself, at the will of the person in 
charge of It; being either attached to a 
wagon or carriage inseparably, or capable 
of connection with the carriage or train of i 
carriages Intended to be drawn by it. The 
former is thearrangement when the machine 1 
is designed for ordinary roads; the latter 1 
when for railways. The first locomorive 
was used In 1804, at Merthj r-Tydvil, and 
was In many respects like those employed 
at present. Engineers, in the Infancy of 
steam locomotion, were firmly Impressed 
with the idea that an engine could not be 
made to progress, by n»ere friction, between 
the wheels and the rails ; they believed 
that, in all cases, the wheels would revolve 
without causing progressive motion, as in 
practice they are found to do when the rails 
have been rendered extremely slippery by 
frost or rain. Hence they Invented many 
roost ingenious but unnecessary contriv- 
ances to overcome a difficulty which existed 
only In their own Imaginations.^ locomo- 
tive engines consist essentially or a boiler, 
cylinders, excentrlcs, cranks, &c. The 
boiler is a cylinder about 12 feet long, placed 
on Its side, having a /Ire-box at one end and 
a smoke-box at the other, the smoke-box 
leading Into the chimney. The fire and 
smoke boxes are connected by means of 
about 300 brass tubes, of ^ Inches external 
diameter. The smoke and heated air pass 
through these, and communicate a vast 
quantity of caloric to the water in which they 
»are Immersed ; and the keating aur/ocs, which 
is Increased also hy the fire-box being sur- 
rounded with water, may amount altogether 
to about 2000 square feet, 160 of which are 
due to the fire-box. Asteam dome, placed on 
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the upper part of the holler, affords a space 
In v>^lch the steam deposits the particles 
of waterwlth which It becomes mechanically 
mixed by the violent ebullition ; and thus 
the Introductlbn of water along with the 
steam Into the cylinders, technically termed 
priminfft la prevented. Priming is highly 
mischievous, and sometimes causes the 
bottom to be knocked out of a cylinder, or 
the piston-rod to be bent. As a fly-wheel to 
regulate the motion, or carry a crank over 
I the dead points^ Is Inadmissible, two cylin- 
ders at least are required, and that number 
is rarely exceeded. Their pistons sometimes 
act on the driving wheels, and sometimes 
on the axle belonging to the latter. The 
driving wheels are about eight feet In 
diametrcr. That each piston may be capable 
either of a direct or reverse action on its 
crank— that Is, that the train may be moved 
wlLli equal facility in either direction— 
there is a pair of excentrlcs for each cylin- 
der, each pair being so connected with its 
()\Mi slide valve, by means of what is called 
the hvk motion, that either cxcentrlc can 
be made Instautaneouisly to act on the valve, 
by means of a handle, the other excentnc 
being b> the same movement thrown out of 
B( tion ; and the same handle regulates the 
link motions of both the cylinders slmul- 
tineouslj, so that both engines (for a loco- 
motive really consists of two engines) are 
St nt forward or reverse by the same act of 
the driver The steam Is turned on or off 
by the regulator, whit h consists of two cir- 
cular plates fixed in the end of a pipe whit h 
is y> Ithiii the boiler and whit h forms a com- 
I munltation between the steam space of the 
I boiler and the cylinders , these plates have 
japtrtures which, when they are brought 
into (orrcspondence— by turning a handle 
—allow the steam to pass from the boiler to 
the cylinders, but when the solid parts of 
one close the apertures In the other, the 
steam is Intercepted. The boiler is supplied 
with water by two /orce-pmnps, worked in 
tlte usual waj, or by uijtctors, a self regula- 
ting contrivance now very commonly used. 
Tlie waste steam is turned into the chlm- 
my, where, by the rarefaction it causes, it 
Increases tlie draught, and just In propor- 
I tion as it is required to be effective. The 
whole Is placed on six wlieels, and a tender 
1 with fuel and water Is either attached to 
I or drawn after it. This fuel Is, in these 
countries, coke, or a mixture of coke and 
I coal; in 'some parts of Euiope, and most 
, p.irts of America, it is wood, which, not 
I giving Bo'tliot a fire, does not allow such 
speed. A constant supply of oil Is conveyed 
t(^ all parts of the machinery, for the purpose 
of lubrication, by very simple contrivances. 
When the locomotive Is Intended to move 
a heavy load, engineers do not depend on 
the friction between only the dnmvg wheels 
[ and the rails, but unite these wheels with 
others by means of bars. A powerful en- 
gine with its water will weigh about 36 
tons; It will evaporate about 360 cubic feet 
of that fluid in an hour, and will convey a 
load of about 230 tons at a spt ed of 40 miles 
an hour. Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce locomotives on ordinary roads 
But, from the complication, unavoidable 


delicacy, and therefore costliness of the 
machinery— ^)n account of the Injury done 
to it by the shaking and concussions— and 
from the serious obstacles presented by ruts 
and slight acclivities, it has not yet been 
found possible to work them to any extent 
with punctuality and economy. They are 
found, however, to answer well, in certain 
cases, for drawing heavy loads. 

LOC'ULAMENT (locnlamentum, a recep- 
tacle : Lot.), in Botany, the cell of a pericarp 
In which the seed is lodged. Thus we say 
of H pericarp, it is unilocular, bilocular, &c. 

LO'CDM TE'NENS (holding a place : Lat), 
a deputy or substitute ; one who supplies the 
place of another, or executes his office. 

LO'OUS (a place : Lat.), In Qeoraetrical t 
Analysis, the line traced by a point, which 
varies its position according to some de- | 
terminate law. When the locus was a 
straight line or a circle, the ancient geome- 
ters termed it plane ; but, when it was one of i 
the conic sections, solid. The moderns dis 
tingulsh loci into orders, according to the 
dimensions of the algebraic equations by i 

which they are represented Lootts i» ' 

QUO, In Law, the place where anything is 

alleged to be done. In pleadings, &c. 

Locus Pahtitus, a division made between 
two towns or counties, to determine where 
any land or place in question lies. 

LO'CUST llocusta: Lat), a voracious in , , 
sect, somewhat resembling tiie common I 
grasshopper. The common European species | 
Is the Locusta migratoria of entomologists, 
placed by them In a fanillj of orthopterous i 
Insects, belonging to the section Saltatona 
{salto, 1 leap : Lat.), or those furnished with 
hind legs formed for leaping. Locusts are 
at times so numerous in Africa and the 
south of Asia, till t they do immense Injurj , 
to vegetation, literally devouring every 
tiling green ; and when thej migrate they I 
fly in (nouds, darkening the air by their 
numbers. Happily for mankind, this calain- i 
Ity is not frequently repeated, for it is the 
inevitable precursor of famine and Its hor- | 
rible accompaniments. Even when dead, 
they are still productive of evil conse- ] 
quences ; since the putrefaction vhlch ' 
arises from their Inconceivable number Is 
BO great, that it is justly regarded as one of 
those desolating pestilences which almost 
depopulate whole dlstric ts of country. 
Sometimes, though not often, they appear 
in Europe, and produce the same effects. 

In the year 691, an army of unusually large 
locusts ravaged Italy; and being at last cast 
Into the sea (as seems for the most part to 
be their fate), a pestilence, It is alleged, 
arose from their stench, which carried off 
vast multitudes of men and beasts. In tbe 
Venetian territory, likewise, in 1478, more 
than 30,000 persons are said to have perished 
in a famine chiefly occasioned by the depre- 
dations of locusts. In Barrow’s Travels it 
Is stated, that In Southern Africa the whole 
surface of the ground might literally be said 
to be covered with them for an area of 2000 
square miles. The water of a very wide 
river was scarcely visible on account of 
their dead bodies that floated on tbe surface. 
The larvs are much more ToracloaB than I 
the perfect Insects ; and when they are on 
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a march daring the day, ft Is utterly impos- 
sible to alter the direction In which they 
move, which is generally with the wind. 
Mach controversy has arisen regarding the 
* locusts and wild honey,* which were the 
food of John the Baptist In the wilderness. 
But wild honey is found in the clefts of the 
rocks of Judsea as abundantly as in the 
caves of Hindustan. And If we refer to the 
book of Leviticus (xl. 2K2), we shall And that 
locusts constituted a common food among 
the Jews; the dlllerent kinds which they 
were permitted to eat being there speclfled. 

LO'CDST-TREE, the Hyrntnaa Courbaril 
of Linnseus. It belongs to the Leguminosa, 
and is distinguished no less for its valuable 
wood than for the beauty of its foliage and 
Its fragrant white flowers. The loaves are 
pinnate, and the leaflets very thin and 
smooth. The wood is compact, hard, capable 
of receiving a fine polish, and has the pro- 
perty of resisting decay longer than almost 
any other. It grows very rapidly In the 
south-western states of America, sometimes 
reaching to the height of eighty feet. 

LODE (Usdcm, to lead : Sax.), among 
miners, a metallic vein ; or any regular 
vein or course, whether metallic or not. 
Those lodes which contain the ores of metals 
are said by the miners to be ahve, but those 
which contain only stony matters are called 
dead lodes. 

LODGED (loger, to dwell; Fr.), in He- 
raldry, aterm forabnck, hart, dec., when lying 
on the ground ; answering to couchant, which 
is apjiiled to a lion or other beast of prey. 

Lodgement {logemeiU: Fr.), in Military 
siTalrs, a work raised with earth, gabions, 
fascines, &c., to cover the besiegers from 
the enemy’s Are, and to prevent their losing 
a place winch they have gained, and are re- 
solved, if possible, to keep. 

LOG (jLock : Oer.), in Navigation, usually a 
piece of board, forming usually the quadrant 
of a circle of flve or six Inches radius ; it is 
aUiut a quarter of an inch thick, and so bar 
lanced with lead nailed to the circular part, 
that it floats perpendicularly, with about 
two-thirds immersed. The log-line is a thin 
cord, one end of which is fastened to the 
log, and the other Is wound round a reel 
In the gallery of the ship. The log thus 
poised keeps Its place in the water, while 
the cord is unwound from the reel by the 
motion of the vesseL The velocity of the 
latter is known by the number of knots on 
the line run out while the glass is running 
down [see Knot]. There are other kinds ol 
iog, but their principle and mode of use are 
similar. Loo-boabd, two boards shut- 

ting like a book, and divided into columns, 
for the hours of the day and night, the di- 
rection of the wind, the course of the ship, 
he., in which an account of the shin’s way 

Is marked. Loo-book, the book Into 

whicli the contents of the log-board are tran- 
scribed. LochBHSL, a reel in the gallery 

of a ship, on which the log-line is wound. 

LOGARITH'MIO. or LOGISTIC, an 
epithet for a peculiar curve. It is so called 
from its utility in explaining and construct- 
ing logarithms, on account of Its ordinates 
b(^g In g eome trical progression. 

LOO'ARlTHliS Hogoe, proportion ; and 


arUhtnos, number: Or.), the eomonmte of 
a series ot powers and roots, when the 
logarithms form a series of numbers in 
arithmetical progresslon.the corresponding 
natural numbers form a sserles In geo- 
metrical progression. Thus, 

Arithmetical: 0, 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 9, Ac. 

Oeometrical : 0, 8, 4, 8, 16, 82, 04, &C. 

The terms of the arithmetical progression 
show what powers of the root (in this case 
2) will be equal to the corresponding terms 
in the geometrical Thus 4 is the second 
power of 2 ; 32 the /l/th power, &c. The 
upper line, therefore, contains the loga- 
rithms of the lower; and logarithmic 
tables furnish the decimals corresponding 
to the Intermediate numbers In the lower 
line. A table of logarithms of all numbers, 
to a certain limit, made according to 
an assumed root, or base, is called a lo- 
garithmic eystem. The most common is 
that of Briggs, In which the base is 10; 
hence 1 is the logarithm of 10,2 of lOO, 8 of 
1000, 4 of 10,000, Ac. ; and the logarithms of 
the intermediate numbers are of inter- 
mediate values. The use of logarithms In 
trigonometry was discovered by Johu 
Napier, a Scottish baron, and made known 
by him In a work published at Edinburgh 
in 1614. Logarithmic tables are of great 
value, not only la trigonometry, astronomj , 
&c., but to all who have to make calculations 
with large numbers. For, to multiply num- 
bers, we add their logarithms; to divide 
them, we subtract their logarithms; to 
raise them to powers, we multiply their 
logarithms by the exiionents of thepowers; 
and to extract any roots, we divide their lo- 
garithms by the exponents of the roots. [See 
Exvonkxt.] Logarithms belonging to any 
one system— that is, belonging to a system 
having any given base — may be changed 
into those of any other system by means of 
a constant factor. 

LO'GIO {logikos, belonging to tbe reason : 
Or.) has been variously deflned. Whateiy 
says it Is the science as well as the art of 
reasoning. John Mill defines it as the 
science of the operations of the under- 
standing, which are subservient to the es- 
timation of evidence ; that it is both the 
process Itself of proceeding from known 
truths to unknown, and all intellectual ope- 
rations auxiliary to this. Other writers re- 
strict logic within much narrower limits, 
and define it as the science of the necessary 
laws of thinking. In this last sense reason- 
ing is confined to what is ternmd ratioci- 
nation, a form of inference of which the 
syllogism is the general type. So under- 
stood, logic owes its first exposition to the 
master mind of Aristotle All sylloglstlo 
reasoning supposes two propositions, called 
premieee— both expressed, or one expressed 
and the other understood— from which the 
conclusion to be arrived at is deduced. In 
many cases, it is evident that. If the pre- 
mises be true, the conclusion drawn from 
them must be true also; but In many others, 
the premises may be tme, and yet tbe con- 
clusion be false. In tbe former there is, 
but in the latter there is not, a necessary 
connection between the premises and the 
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oonoloaton. ‘Brerjr man la an animal; 
John la a man; therefore John la an 
animal,' la correct reaauning. * Every 
man la an animal ; an angel la nut a man ; 
therefore an aSigel Is not an animal,* is in- 
oorreot reasoning: the conclusion may be 
true, but It does not follow from the pre« 
mlses. This will be more evident from 
another example Every man Is an ani- 
mal ; a horse Is not a man ; therefore a 
borse is not an animal.’ Here the con- 
clusion is false, though It follows just as 
much from the premises as the former. 
Every proposition either afllrnis or denies 
something: hence propositions are either 
affirmative or negative. Every proposition 
eltlier affirms or denies something regard- 
ing an entire class, or regarding some 
member or members of It ; hence propo- 
sitions are either universal or particular. 
[See Enthymkmb, SYLiiOaiSM, &c.] 

LOGOG'RAPHY {logos, a word ; and gra- 
pho, I write : Or.\ a mode of printing In 
which the types form whole words instead 
of letters. By tliis method, the process of 
composing would seem to proceed with 
more expedition and less liability to err. 
It has been used to a certain extent, but the 
plan never came into general use, and It 
has long since been abandoned altogether, 
from an idea that more time was lost than 
gained l)y it. Also a system of report- 

ing, adopted during the French revolu- 
tion, and intended to supersede short-band 
writing ; but It was not found to answer so 
well. Twelve or fourteen reporters being 
seated round a table, the first toolc 
down the first three or four words, and 
touched bis neighbour, who took down the 
next three or four words, and touched his 
neighbour, who did the same ; and thus the 
process continued to go round until the 
speech was ended. When the slips were 
filled, and placed parallel to each other, they 
formed H page. I 

LOG'OGRIPH (logos, a word ; Audgriphos, 
a flshlng-net : Or.}, a kind of riddle, which 
consists in some elision or mutilation of 
words ; being of a nature between an 
enigma and a rebus. 

LOG'WOOD.an Important article of com- < 
inerce, much used In the arts, is derived 
from a low, crooked, prickly tree, found in 
great plenty at 0am peachy, in the bay of 
Honduras, and denominated HceviatoxyUm 
Oampechianum, nat. order Legumiuosce. It 
Is very dense and firm in Its texture, ex- 
ceedingly heavy, so as to sink in water, of 
a deep redipolour, and capable of receiving 
a fine polish. It yields its colour both to 
spirituous and watery menstrua, but more 
readily to the former. Acids render its de- 
coction brigliter and paler ; alkalis give it 
a purplish or violet colour: the salts of 
iron make It a dark violet blue; gelatine 
forms with It a reddish precipitate. In 18.57, 
89,668 tons were Imported, the value of 
which was 236,0801. 

LOINS (longe : Fr.}, In Anatomy, the two 
lateral portions of the umbilical region of 
the abdomen ; or the space on each side of 
the vertebrsB, between the lowest of the 
false ribs and the upper part of thehauneh* 
bone : called alito the reins. 
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LOLTiABDE (laUen, to sing In n low 
murmuring tone; and the common affix 
hard ; 6er.), a sect of early Reformen in 
Germany and England, the followers of 
WIckllfle. The name waa originally given 
to a class of persons in Germany uid the 
Netherlands, who. In the I4th century, un- 
dertook spiritual offices In behalf of the sick 
and the dead, and were greatly beloved by 
the people, who bad become alienated from 
the secular and regular clergy, ou account 
of their Indifference and neglect. 

LOM'BARDS, a name formerly given to 
bankers, because the people of Lombardy 
first followed this branch of commerce. 
Hence the name of Lombard Street, so long 
noted for Its numerous banking houses. 

LOMENTA'OBiE, In Botany, a division of 
the cruciferous order, formed of plants 
having seed-vessels, which divide trans- 
versely Into single seeded cells. 

LOMENT'UM fbeau meal: Lot.}, In Bo- 
tany, a legume which does not open at the 
sutures, but divides transversely into one- 
seeded portions, as in the genera OmUhopue 
and Coronilla. 

LON'DON CLAY, a member of the Lower 
Eocene formation, consisting of a very te- 
nacious clay, usually of a bluelsh-grey 
colour. In the valley of the Thames It has 
a maximum thickness of abont 460 feet. It 
Is supposed to liave slowly accumulated at | 
the bottom of a deep ocean, but In the 
neighbourhood of land. The fossils bespeak 
a warm climate. They consist of the bones 
of elephants, reptiles, and fish, about 
160 species of shells, and many fruits and 
seeds. A large part of London, both north 
and south of the river, Is built upon this 
clay. It composes the greater part of 
Higligate Hill, and Shooters Hill. 

LONQKV'ITY {longcBvus, aged: Lot.), 
length or duration of life ; generally de- 
signating great length of life. Confining 
ourselves to modern times, tlie evidence la 
support of statements as to extraordinary 
length of life is scanty. Henry Jenkins Is 
said to have lived to the age of 169 years, 
the Countess of Desmond to 148, and Thomas 
Parr to 162. Dr. Van Oven has given seven- 
I teen Instances of lives alleged to exceed 150 
I years. Physiologists have of ten speculated 
upon the possl bllity of extending the span of 
human existence much beyond the present 
average, and it has been confidently asserted 
tliat one hundred years is the natural extent 
of tlie life of man. Presuming a healthy 
constitution to begin with, and the non- 
occurrence of Injurious accidents, four 
general conditions are required to the at- 
tainment of long life, viz. good air, to oxy- 
genate the blood ; a sufficient amount of 
aliment to supply waste, but not moi*e than 
Is needed; and a proper amount of exercise 
for body and mind. 

LONGLM'BTRY (longue, long : LaL ; and 
metron, a measure : 6*r.), the art of measur- 
ing lengths or distances, both accessible 
and Inaccessible. 

LON'GITUDE (longitudo, length : Lot). 
In Geography, the distance in degrees of 
any place from a first meridian, as that of 
Greenwich, taken east or west. These de- 
grees diminish in actual length as the pole 
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U approached , a degree of longitude at the 
equator being Wi inilee; at latitude 10^ 
buteg-l; at 200 but 65*0; at 40° but 63*06; at 
600 but 44'64 ; and at 60° but 34*66, &c The 
Brlcleh parliament, in 1714, offered a reward 
of 20,000^. for an accurate method of finding 
the longitude at sea, within one-half of a 
degree; but this act was repealed in 1828 . 
Chronometers are now made with extraor- 
dinary accuracy, and have sometimes been 
used fur the decermlnatlori of longitude 
upon land, as well as at sea, with great suc- 
cess; but, nevertheless, astronomical ob- 
servations furnish the most exact methods 

of obtaining It. Lonoitudb, In Astro- 

' nomy, an arc of the ecliptic intercepted be- 
tween the beginning of Arles and the point 
of the ecliptic cut by the circle of longitude 

1 iHjlonglng to any star. The longitude of a 
star Is found by means of its right ascension 
and declination. 

LOSG-PRIM'KR, the name of a printing 
type, B<imewhat larger than Is generally 
used for a newspaper, being lietween hour - 1 
geols and small-pica, 

LONICE'RA, in Botany, a gen us of plants, 
uat ord. Oapri/ohaceon, including some of 
the species of honeysuckle. The wild Kng- 
lish species of honeysuckle, however, belong 
to the genus Copr {folium. The Lontcera 
grain, or evergreen honeysuckle, Is the 
most beautiful of that genus : it grows 
without any culture m I^orth America ; 
and has strong branches, covered with a 

1 purple bark, which are onmineiited with 

I bright green leaves embracing the stalks, 
and continuing their verdure all the >ear. 
The flowers are powerfully aromatic ; they 
flrst appear in June, and then, in a constant 
succession, till the frost coinmeiices. 

LOOK'ING-GLASS. [See MinitOR.} 

LOOM, a frame of wood or metal, by 
which the process of weaving is performed 
The words loom (leovian, to loom, or ap- 
pear at sea : Sax.) and loomxng are also used 
to express what w’e understand by the term 
mirage. Thus, when a ship, seen at a dls- 
tanc.e, appears larger than It really Is, and 
Indistinct, it is said she loomu; of a moun- 
tain, under similar circumstances, It is said 
Uie land looma high. 

LOOM'-GALB, a gentle gale, in which a 
ship can carry her topsails atrip. 

LOOP'HOLES, In Fortltlcatlon, small 
holes in the walls of a castle, <bc., through 

which arrows were discharged. In a 

ship, small apertures in the bulkhead, and 
other parts of a merchant ship, through 
which small arms are fired at an enemy. 

LORD {hlaford, a ruler : from hlaf, a lout ; 
and /ord, to give : Sax.), m title of cxmrtesy 
given to all British and Irish noblemen, 
from the baron upwards ; to the eldest sons 
of earls ; to all the sons of marquises and 
dukes (see Oocetest TiTbBS) ; and, as an 
honorary title, to certain official characters; 
as the lord mayor of London, the lord 
chamberlain of the king's household, the 
lord chancellor, the lord chief justice, &c. 
Lord is also a general term, equivalent to 
peer.-‘-~~LOBD, In Law, one who possesses 
B. fee or manor. This is the primitive mean- 
ing of the word; and It was In right of 
their fiefs that, originally, lords sat in 

parliament. In Scrlptm e, a name for the 

Supreme Being. When LORD, in the Old 
Testament, is printed in capitals, it is the 
translation of the Hebrew w(^d for Jeho- 
vah. It is also applied to Christ, to the 
Holy Spirit, to kings, and to prophets. 

LORDS, House of, is composed of the 
peers of England, of Great Britain, and of 
the United Kingdom ; of the 16 representa- 
tive peers (but not the other jieers) of 
Scotland ; of the 28 representative peers 
(but not the other peers) of Ireland ; and 
of the lords spiritual, who consist of 2 
English archbishops and 24 bishops, and 4 
representative Irish bishops. Lord Redes 
dale, writing of the peerage, describes that 
body flrst, as possessing indivlduHlly titles 
of honour giving them respectively rank 
and precedence; secondly, as being in- 
dividually hereditary (ouiisellors of the 
crown ; thirdly, as being collectively (toge- 
ther with the spi ritual lords) when not 
assembled in parliament, the permanent 
council of the crown ; fourthly, as being 
al‘-ocollectlvelj (togethei with tlie spiritual 
lords), when assembled in parliament, a 
court of judicature [see Appfal]; and 
flftblj.as having for a long time formed, 
with the Commons, wlien convened In 
parliament, the Legislative Assembly of 
the kingdom, by whose advice, consent, 
ind authority, with the sanction of the 
Crown, all laws have been made. Three 
loids of parliament, wlietber spiritual or 
temporal, are sufficient to coiibtitute the 
house. The Lord Chaiuellor is ex offlcia 
speaker of the house, and takes his seat on 
the woolsack when the house is sitting. A 
peer cannot take his seat until he is 21 yeaib 
old, nor until he has taken itrtaln oaths 

In voting the peers saj ‘Content’ or *I^ot 
content.’ The House of Lords Is the tri- 
bunal for trying ciiinliial i liargt s against 
P<ers, and the Lords then say ‘Guilty 'or 
‘Rot Guilty, on my honoui.’ 

LOUl'CA (A coat of mall : Lut ), in Roniau 
Antiquity, a cuirass, bngandiiic, or coat of 
mail, whuh was made of leatlitr, and set 
with plates of various forms, or rings like 
a chain. 

LORICATION (same dcTir.t, the covering 
a glass or earthen vessel with a coat or 
crust of a matter callable of resisting the 
action of a strong flro and sustaining a 
high degree of beat. 

LOit'lMER (lortmier: Fr. ; from lorum, a 
thong . Lat.), In Archseology, a name given 
foimerly to those who made spurs, bits, 
and Ollier ai tides of iron for holies. 

LO'RY, the popular name of birds form- 
ing the Bub-fainlly, Loridee, of the parrot 
family. Red predominates in their plumage. 
Lories are docile and familiar ; they very 
easily learn to speak, and are remarkable for 
their attachment to their owners. 

LO'TION {lotto, a washing; Lot.), In 
Medicine and Pharmacy, a liquid Intended 
for application to any external part of the 
body. 

LOT'TERY (loos, a lot : Oer.), a scheme 
for the distribution of prises by chance ; or 
the distribution Itself. The drawing of the 
flrst public lottery In England was on Jan. 
Iith,i569; and, according to Stow, it con- 
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tinned t:il the Cth of May following. This 
took place at the west door of St. Pant’s 
Cathedral, and the prizes consisted of a 
large quantity gf royal plate and trinkets, 
the produce of which. It was stated, would 
be used *for the reparation of the havens 
and strengths of the realm, and such other 

ubllc good works ; ’ but the proceeds, it is 

elleved, were notwithstanding applied to 
private purposes. Licenses for various 
kinds of lotteries were granted occasionally 
from that period, till at length * state lot- 
teries ’ became a source of revenue to the 
government ; and by means of them, money 
was raised for the British Museum, West- 
minster bridge, &C. But the temptations 
thus thrown in the way of all desc^ptlons 
of persons produced evidently demoraliz- 
ing effects, and many reasons were urged 
in parliament for their discontinuance; till 
at last the evils resulting from this species 
of gambling became so palpable, that go- 
vernment consented to Its abolition in 183«. 
Prom the very nature of a lottery, since 
those who establish it propose to make 
more or less by it, the prizes could not be 
equivalent to the cost of all the tickets. A 
person would, therefore, certainly lose who 
should buy theni all ; and the more he should 
buy, the greater would be his chance of loss. 
In every case, the risk must exceed the 
chance of success. 

LOTUS (Lot.; from lOiot: Or.\a shrub, 
the fruit of which Is a small farinaceous 
berry, of a delicious taste, which the na- 
tives of Africa make Into a sweet cake. 

The ancients gave the name to an herb and 
a tree, each differing from the plant to 
which we apply it. The herb Is a species of 
Xel7imbtum ; the tree lotus la supposed to 
be the Rhavinug lAitua. The former, which 
we are informed by Herodotus was a lllv, 
al)Oundlng In the Nile, was that which was 
venerated by the Bgj'ptians. It was also a sa- 
cred plant In India, where, from the mode of 
Its vegetation. It was adopted as an emblem 
of fertility. The fruit Is conjectured to be 
the bean which Pythagoras forbad his fol- 
lowers to eat. However, It is collected by 
tbe poor Egyptians, with whom It Is an 
article of food. It was an ancient supersti- 
tion that If a stranger ate this fruit he 
straightway forgot his own country. 

LOUIS-iyOR, a French gold coin, which 
received its name from Louts XIII., who 
Brat coined It in 1641. The value of the 
old Umts-iTor was 34 francs ; that of the 
new loui9, usually called a Napoleon, is 30 
francs. • 

LOU'IS, ST., KwiGHTS OF, the name of a 
military order in France Instituted by 
Louis XIV. In 1693. 

LOnSB, the name of certain parasitic 
Insects belonging to the order Avopluka. 
They infest man and other animals. The 
species of tbe genus PediciUue have six legs, 
two eyes, and a suctorial mouth. 

LOUVRE, a palace at Paris measuring 676 
feet by 638 feet, enclosing a court 894 feet 
square. The oldest part was erected in the 
time of Francis I., but tbe greatest portion 
of the existing edlflce was built in the 
relm of I^uls XIV., Perrault being the 
krcDfteot. It has been lately connected 


with the Tutlerles, and the combined build- 
ings form the most splendid pile in Paris. 

In the Louvre are collections of paintings, 
and museums of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Latin antiquities. 

LOV'E-APPLB, or TOMATO, the fruit of 
the Solanum Ipcopereicuin, It is so much 
esteemed by the Portugnese and Spaniards, 
that it is an Ingredient in almost alt their 
soups and sauces, and la deemed cooling 
and nutritive. 

LOW'ER BM'PIRB, the Roman and Bast- | 
em empires, after the removal of the latter 
to Constantinople : and the Eastern until 
Its falL I 

LOX'IA, In Ornithology, a genus of i 
conlroBtral passerine birds. The Loam cur- 
vvroHtra, or common cross-bill, is about the . 
size of a lark. Its favourite food consists 
of the seeds of the pine; and pine woods 
are always its principal haunts. It has the 
habits of a parrot ; and In North Americalt 
builds on the highest flrs, attaching Its 
nest to the trunk by means of the exuded 
resin. 

LOXODROM'IO curve iloxoa, oblique ; 
droTOoa, a course : Or). [See Rhumb.] I 

LOZ'ENGB (lomvge : Fr ), In Geometry, a I 
quadrilateral flgurc, having two opposite j 
angles acute, and two opposite obtuse, i 

In Heraldry, the escutcheon which is 

used to contain the coats of arras of all 

maidens and widows. In Phannacy, a 

medicine made to be kept in the mouth, 
and which was originally In the form of a 
lozenge. 

LUB'BER’S HOLE (lummel, a lubber : 
Oer.), In a ship, the vacant space between 
the head of a lower mast and the edge of 
the top. It Is BO termed from a supposi- 
tion that a lubber (a contemptuous name 
for one who does not know a seaman’s 
duty) will not like to trust himself up the 
futtock shrouds, but will prefer that way of 
getting into the top. 

LU'BRICATB (lubrico, I make slippery; 
Lot), a word often used In Medicine, signi- 
fying to make smooth or slippery. Th'us, I 
mucilaginous and saponaceous prepara- I 
tions are said to Ixtbncate the parts to i 
which they are applied. It is also om ployed I 
In engineering, to express the supplying of 
oil to machinery for the diminution of frlo- I 
tlon. 

LU'OERN (lucerne: Oer.), the Med%cago | 
ealiva, a well-known leguminous plant, i 
affording one of the artificial * grasses ’ of | 
the farmer. It was highly esteemed by the | 
ancients; and is found by the moderns 
most effective fn nourishing and fattening i 
cattle. I 

LU'CIFER {lux, light ; and fero, I bring : 
Lab.), the morning star; called when an | , 
evening star, Heeperue. These names are 
now used only In poetry'. I j 

LU'OIPER MAT'OHBS. The matches used i 
for the purpose of Ignition by means of a 
flint and steel consisted of very small pieces 
of wood, the ends of which were coated with 
sulphur. As early as 1678, a bit of sulphur 
wrapped In paper, and ignited by friction, 
was sometimes used to set fire to the snt- 
pbur match. But the earliest form of our 
present luctfere oonsiited In matches tfppe4 
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with a eoropositloo consisting of chlorate 
of potash, sugar, gum, and a little ver- 
milion. When these were dipped Into a 
small bottle containing sulphorloacld, thej 
instantaneously ignited. The first luclfer 
matches, properiy so called, were tipped 
with a mixture containing chlorate of po- 
tash, sulphuret of antimony, and starch ; 
and were Ignited by being drawn across 
sand-paper. Phosphorus was then substi- 
tuted for sulphuret of antimony, and nitre 
for chlorate of potash ; which produced 
quiet ignition Instead of detonation ; and 
either no sulphur, or very little, was em- 
ployed. The wood was spilt Into very fine 
pieces by machinery ; and wax taper, touch- 
paper, &C., were substituted in some In- 
stances for wood. The manufacture Is, at 
present, carried on in England and Germany 
on a very large scale. The use of phos- 
phorus is very injurious to the workmen, 
as It causes a most horrible disease of tbo 
Jaws, which ends In total loss of the bone. 
This would be entirely prevented by em- 
ploying amorphouLs phosphorus, which an- 
swers admirably for the purpose. 

LUOIPBTIIANS, In Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, the followers of Lucifer, bishop of 
Cagliari, in the 4th century ; a sect which 
maintained the carnal nature of the soul, 
and that there is no place for repentance 
for such as fall. 

LUOIM'ETER {lux, light: Lot.; and 
metron, a measure : Or.), an apparatus for 
measuring the intensity of light proceeding 
from different bodies. 

LUCUL'LITB, In Mineralogy, a black 
limestone, often polished for ornamental 
purposes, and said to have been first used 
by Lucullus, the Roman consul 

LU'DI (Lat), in Antiquity, public exhi- 
bitions among the Greeks and Romans for 
the display of skill and the entertainment 
of the people. [See Games.] 

LUPP (.Iv/t, the wind : Sax.), the foremost 

edge, or leach, of a fore and aft sail. Keep 

your Luff 1 In Navigation, an order to the 
helmsman to put the tiller on the lee-slde, 
for the purpose of making the ship sail 
nearer to the wind. A ship Is said to spring 
her Ivfft when she yields to the helm by sail- 
ing nearer to the wind. Luff round t the 

order to throw the ship’s head up In the 

wind. LtTFF-TAOKi.E, a large tackle not 

destined for any particular place In the 
ship, but moveable at pleasure. 

LUG'QBR, a vessel carrying tliree masts, 
with a running bowsprit, upon which she 
sets lug-sails, and sometimes has topsails i 

adapted to them. Luchsail, a square 

sail bent upon a yard that hangs obliquely 
to the mast at about one fourth of Its 
length. 

LUKE, 8t„ Gospel of, a canonical book 
of the New Testament, distinguished for ; 
fulness, accuracy, and traces of extensive 
information. Some think it was properly 
St. Paul’s, and that when the apostle speaks 
of his gospel, he means what Is called St. 
Luke’s. IrenflouB says that St. Luke digested 
Into writing what St. Paul preached to the 
gentiles : and Gregory Naclanzen tells us 
that St. Luke wrote wUh the assistance of 
8t.PaaL 

LUMBA'GO (LaL ; from loin • 

LaLX in Medicine, a rheamatfe alCeotion of 
the mnsoles abont the loina. 

LUM'BAR RB'OION (same derivX In 
Anatomy, the posterior portion of the body. * 
between the false ribs and the upper edge of 
the haunch-bone. 

LUM'BRIOAL MUS’OLBS (from next). In 
Anatomy, certain muscles of the Angers 
and toea, bo named from their resembling a 
worm. 

LUM'BRIOUS (tumbrieus, an Intestinal 
worm : Lot), a genus of worms, of which 
the earth-worm is the type. This is some- 
times nearly afoot In length, and la com- 
posed of upwards of 120 rings. The species 
is very abundant, and their castings (insti- 
tute a rich soli. 

LUMP’-PISH.or LUMPSUCKER, the Cy- 
clopterus Lutnpus, a thick fish having the 
back sharp and elevated ; the belly flat, and 
of a crimson colour ; and along the body five 
rows of sharp bony tubercles. The lump- 
fish swima edgewise, and is enabled to ad- 
hero with great force to any substance to 
which It attaches Itself. It is frequently 
taken on the British coasts. 

LU'NAOY (tuna, the moon: Lat), the 
condition of an Insane person who has lucid 
intervals ; It was formerly supposed to de- 
pend on phases of the moon. In Law, It 

includes all who are affected with any spe- 
cies of Insanity supervening since birth ; 
those bom without reason being idiots. The 
sovereign Is supposed to have the custody 
of Idiots and lunatics, which he delegates to 
the keeper of the great seal, to whom appli- 
cations for commissions of lunacy are di- 
rected. Lunatics are maintained by an 
allowance out of their own estate ; or when i 
they have none, in public asylums. If a 
criminal is acquitted of a crime, on ac.- 
cuunt of his being Insane at the time of 
Its commission, he is committed to public 
custody. 1 

LU’NAR CAUB'TIO, in Chemistry, mtrots 
o/ stiver fused at a low heat, 

LU^AR DISTANCE, in Astronomy, the ' 
angular distance between the apparent 
centres of the moon and certain heavenly 
bodies, such as they would appear to an ol> 
server at the centre of the earth. 

LU'NAR MONTH, the time required by 
the moon to complete a revolution about 
the earth, and return to the same position 
relatively to some celestial body, or point 
in space, with which her motion is com- 
pared. The proper lunar month is tbesame 
as the lunation, or synodic montCi, and Is the 
time which elapses between two consecu- 
tive new or full moons. The periodic or 
synodic month Is the revolution with re- 
spect to the moveable equinox, and consists 
of 29 days. 12 hours, 44 minutes, 2'84 seconds. 
The anomalistic month is the time in 
which the moon returns to the same point 
of her moveable elliptic orbit : Its len^h Is 

27 days, 18 hours, 18 minutes, 87*4 seconds. 
The sidereal month is the Interval between 
two successive conjunctions with the same 
fixed star: its len^h is 27 days. 7 hours. 

48 minutes, 11*64 seconds. The nodicai 
month is the time in which the moon 
makes a revolution with respect to her 
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nodes, the line of which Is moreable : Its 
length Is 97 days, 6 hoars, 5 mlnates. 86 ‘Q 
seconds. These mean motions are subject 
to periodlo and secular rariatlona 

LUTffARTBAK. [Bee Oalmdab.] 

LUNATION, the time in which the moon 
passes throufich ail her phases. 

LUNB, or LUNU'LB iluna, the moon ; or 
lunulOt a little moon : Lot.), in Geometry, a 
plane in the form of a crescent or half- 
moon, enclosed by the circumferences of 
two circles that intersect each other. 

LUNBTT'B (JV.), in Architecture, an 
aperture for the admission of light in a con- 
cave ceiling, as the upper lights of the 
naves of St. Peter’s at Rome, and St. Paul's 
in London. In Fortiflcatlon, an enve- 

loped counterguard, or elevation of earth 
made beyond the second ditch ;or a covered 
place before the curtain, consisting of two 
faces that form an angle inwards. 

LUNGS {lunge: Oer.), In Anatomy, two 
viscera situated in the chest, by means of 
which our blood Is oxygenated. The sub- 
etanc.e of the lungs is of four kinds, viz. 
vesicular, vascular, bronchial, and parencliy- 
niatous. The vesicular substance Is com- 
posed of the air-cells ; the vascular invests 
those cells like a network ; the bronchial is 
formed by the ramiflcatlons of the bronchia 
throughout the lungs, having the air cells 
at their extremities ; and the spongy sub- 
stance that connects these parts is termed 
the parenchyma. To the touch they are soft 
and elastic ; and of all the organs, tliey have 
the least speciflo gravity. Their air-cells 
expose a very large surface for the purifica- 
tion of the blood, by means of the 0 x 3 gen 
of the air, which is not prevented, by the 
interposition of their membranous cover- 
ings from uniting with the carbon of the 
blood. 

LUNISTICB {luna, the moon ; and sto, I 
stand : Lot.), In Astronomy, toe farthest 
point of the moon’s northing and southing, 
in her monthly revolutions, 

LU'NIJLAR, or LU'NUL ATE (luna, the 
moon : Lat.), in Botany, resembling a cres- 
cent ; shaped like the new moon. 

LU'PINB (luptnns : Lat), In Botany, a 
genus of leguminous plants, chiefly annuals, 
bearing digitate leaves and papilionaceous 
flowers, which are usually disposed in a 
terminal raceme. The legumes of some 
species are used as food. 

LUTULIN {lupulus, the hop : Mod. Lot.), 
the flue yellow powder of hops. It has a 
penetrating aromatic odour, and is found 
to consist ^ minute resinous grains, which ! 
attach themselves to the fingers and render 
them rough. 

LUTU 8 (a wolf; Lat), in Astronomy, 
the Wolf, a constellation of the southern 
hemlspiicre. 

LUROH^BR {lurcor, I eat voraciously: 
Lot,), a variety of the Oanie/amiliana, a dog 
more used by poachers than sportsmen, 
having a narrow body, stout legs, straight 
tali, and long rough hair. 

LU'SIAD, The, la the only Portuguese 
poem that has gained a European celebrity. 
It was written by Luiz de Oamoens, who 
died in d579, the first edition having ap- 
peared seven years previously. It was en- 
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titled Os Lusiadas, the Lusitanlans, that Is, 
the Portuguese, the subject being the con- 1 
quests of that nation in India. It is divided 
into ten cantos, containing 1102 stanzas, in 
ottava rima. The voyage of Vasco de Gama 
is described, and his proceedings in India. 
Three cantos are taken up with an account 
of Europe, Portugal, and the deeds of the 
Portuguese monarchs, supposed to be relat- 
ed by De Gama to an Indian king. The gods 
of the ancient mythology are Introduced, 
aiding or opposing his designs, whilst he 
addresses his prayers to the God of the 
Christians. Nereids and syrens are Intro- 
duced, whilst in other passages we have the 
Roman Catholic worship of the Virgin— so 
confused and unintelligible is the superna- 
tural element of the poem. It has been 
translated into English, and into several , 
other European languages, but it has never 
been popular out of PortugaL 

LUSTRATION {lustraiio, from lustro, I 
purify, Lat), in Antiquity, a ceremony of 
purification which the Romans performed 1 
on their fields, armies, and people, at vari- 
ous times, but particularly after the num- 
bering of the people by the census every 
lustrum, or five years. I 

LUSTRE {Fr.), a term very generally , 
used in modem works on mineralogy. The 
lustre of minerals Is of five kinds : 1. splen- 
dent, that is, when in full daylight, it can 
be seen at a great distance ; 2.shimng, when 
at a distance the reflected light is weak ; 3. 
glistening, when the lustre is only observa- 
ble at no greater distance than an arm’s 
length ; 4. glimmering, when the surface 
h< Id near the eyein full daylight presents a 
numbei of shining points ; 5. dull, when the 
surface has no brilliancy, 

LUSTRUM (Lat, strictly speaking, a 
purification of the people after the com 
pletion of a census), in Roman Antiquity, a 
general muster and review of ail the citi- 
zens and their goods, which was performed 
by the censors every fifth year, and followed 
by a solemn lustration. In course of time the 
lustra were not celebrated so often, for we 
find the fifth lustrum celebrated at Rome 
only in the 574fh year of that city. 

LU'SUS NATU'RiB freak of nature; 
Lat), something out of the ordinary course 
of nature. 

LUTE {liutio: Ital), a stringed Instrument 
of music, containing at first only five 
strings, to which were afterwards added 
six more. It was formerly much used. The 
strings are struck with the right hand, and 
the stops are pressed with the left 

LUTE, or LUTING {lutum, clay : Lat), 
In Chemistry, a paste, made of potter's 
clay, sand, and other materlals,and used for 
cloblng up the necks of retorts, receivers, 
&c., in chemical experiments. 

LUTHERANISM, the doctrines of Mar- 
tin Luther, the German reformer, which 
constitute the creed of nearly all the Pro- 
testants in Germany. Luther was an Au- 
gustine friar, who separated from the 
church of Rome about the year 1616, and 
took the lead in the reformation. He hold 
consubstantlatlonCw'hlch see]; used wafers 
in the administration of the Lord’s Supper ; 
allowed images in churches 1 encourag^ 
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private confession of sins ; Insisted on Jus- 
tification by faith alone; held that Qod, 
foreseeing man’s actions, predestined him 
to happiness or misery according as they 
were good or bad— -a doctrine which rtllfers 
from that of Calvin, who maintained that I 
God predestined man by his own mere wllL | 
The Lutherans of the present day consider 
themselves at liberty to dissent from tliese 
tenets, as they are answerable to God alone 
for their religious opinions. 

LUXATION (l-uxatio, from luxo, I dislo- 
cate ; Xot), In Surgery, the dislocation of a 
bone from its proper cavity or articula- 
tion, so as to Impede or destroy Its motion 
or office 

LUX'URT (luxuria: Lot), an unrestrain- 
ed indulgence in the pleasures of the table, 
in custl} dress, equipage, &c. Amongst the 
Romans, luxury prevailed to such an extent 
that several laws were made to suppress, or 
at least to limit it. Apiclus laid aside ninety 
millions of sesterces, besides an enormous 
revenue, for no other purpose than to be 
sacrificed to luxury ; finding himself involv- 
ed in dc!)t, be looked over his accounts, and 
though he had the sum of ten millions of 
sesterces still left, he poisoned himself for 
fear of being starved to death. Instances 
miglit he adduced of great luxury amongst 
the Grteks ; but the extravagance and 
luxury of both Greeks and Romans appear 
to Ive eclipsed l.y some of our own country. 
One Instance of this kind will suflloe. In 
the 10th year of toe reign of Edward IV. 
(1470), George Nevlll, brother to the earl of 

I Warwick, at his instalment Into the archle- 
j)i8copal bee of York, entertained most of 
the nobility and principal clergy, when his 
bill of fare was 300 quarters of wheat, 380 
runs of ale, 104 tunsof wine,apipe of spiced 
wine, 80 fat oxen, 6 wild bulls, 1004 wethers, 
300 hogs, 300 calves, 8000 geese, 3000 capons, 
3iX) pigs, 100 peacocks, 200 cranes, 200 kids, 
2000 chickens, 4000 pigeons, 4000 rabbits, 
2<k bitterns, 4000 ducks, 200 pheasants, 500 
partridges, 2000 woodcocks, 400 plovers, 
100 curlews, 100 quails, 1000 egrets, 200 rees, 
400 bucks, does, and roebucks. 1800 hot 
I venison pasties, 4000 cold ditto, 1000 dishes 
I of jelly parted, 4000 dishes of jelly plain, 
4000 cold custards, 2000 hot custards, 300 
pikes, 300 breams, 8 seals, 4 porpoises, and 
400 tarts. At this feast the earl of Warwick 
was steward, the earl of Bedford treasurer, 
and Lord Hastings comptroller, with many 
more noble officers ; there were 1000 servi- 
tors, 62 cooks, and 615 menial apparitors in 
the kitchen. But It must not escape our 
observation, that, after his extreme prodi- 
gality, this man died in the must abject but 
unpitied poverty 

LYOANTHROPT (lufaia, a wolf ; and o»>-| 
thrOpoB, a man ; OrX In ancient times, men | 
were supposed, for certain periods, to be 
transformed by herbs Into wolves. This 
superstition was continued down to a! 
more recent period, but the transformation I 
was attributed to sorcery. These supposed ' 
human wolves were called by the French 
loups garoiia ; bythe Raxons, ; and 

by the Germans, toehnoiilfe : ail the terms 
j having the same meaning. The prevalence 
of such fooUsh Ideas among the peasantry ^ 


gave rise to the spedes of madness termed 
lycaiithropy. In which the patient beiieveu 
himself to be a wolf, and Imitated the actions 
of that animaL This speciei of insanity 
seems to have vanished wiwh tbtf supersti- 
tion which gave rise to it, 

LYOE'UM (jMkeUm.a famous gymnasium 
at Athens : in Grecian Antiquity, an 

academy situated upon tho banks of the 
Ilissus at Athens, near the temple of Apollo 
Lyceus. It contained porticos and prome- 
nades, where Aristotle taught philosophy 
From their walking there everj day till the 
hour of anointing, he and his followers were 
called penpatetiea, 

LY'CIDM (theftoa-fhom ; Xat.),}n Botany, 
a genua of plants, nat ord.. Rhaynnacace. The 
Blades are shrubs, and consist of the dif- 
ferent varieties of hoso-thorru 

LY(X)PO'DIlTM (lukos, a wolf; and poue, 
a foot : from the shape of its extreme 

branches), or Club Moss, a genus of crypto- 
gamlc plants allied to the ferns, the spores 
<if which, when Ignited, bum off In a flash. 
They are used in melodramatic pieces, &;c., 
at the theatres. 

LYGOP'SIS (bugloss ; Lot,} from lukos, a 
wolf ; and opsis, an apf>earanee ; Gr.— on ac- 
count of the flowers having the appearance 
of a grinning mouth), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Boragxnacem. The species 
nre annuals, consisting of various kinds of | 
bugloss. 

LYD'IAN MOOD, In Music, a term given 
to an effeminate kind of music, used first by 
the Lvdians. 

LYD'IUS LAT18, or LYD'IAN STONE, in 
Mineralogy, a stone of a greyish-black 
colour, which is found in J^iberoia and 
other parts of Germany, and also in Scot- 
land. When polished, it is used as a touch- 
stone for determining the purity of gold 
and silver. It was used for that purpose ] 
among the ancients, from whom it received 
this name, because It was found only in I 
the Tmolus, a river of Lydia. 

LTM PH (tympha, water : in Ana- 

tomy, a colourless fluid, or clear limpid 
secretion from the blood, which Is carried by | 
the lymphatic vessels Into the thoracic 
duct, wliere It mixes with the chyle. Its 
constituents appear to be albuminous water 
and a little salt i 

LYMPHAT'IOS (same deHv.), in Anatomy, I 
absorbent vessels, which carry the lymph 
from all parts of the body, and terminate 
In the thoracic duct. 

LYNX {Iwnx ; Or,), a cat-like animal be- 
longing to the tribe of Felidm^ There are 
several species, besides the European one. 
They form the genus Lywaa of soologists, 
and are recognizable by the tufts of hair at 
the tips of the ears. The caracal and ehaus 
of Asia, and the wild cat of the Oanadlans, 
are lynxes. The last Is said to be extremely 
fond of odours, particularly that of casto- 
reum, and this is frequently employed for 
Its capture by the trappers. The lynx was 
said to be sacred to Bacchus, whose chariot 
was fabled to be drawn by It, but it seems 
probable that the panther was intend^ to 

be designated. Ltnxbs, ACULDSXT OF 

(Academia dei Idncei), Rome, the oldest 
scientific body in Europe. Tbe allusion ol 
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the name Is to the watohfalness and keen- 
•ightedness of the lynx. Galileo was one of 
I the founders. 

I LT'RA (LaDt In Astronomy, a constella- 
tion in the northern hemisphere. — In 
I Anatomy, a portion of the brain, having 
somewhat the appearance of a iyre. 

I LY'RATE, or LY'RATED (next). In Bo- 
tany, an epithet for a leaf that is divided 
I transversely into several rounded lobes, 
I the lower ones smaller and more remote 
from each other than the upper, and the last 
large and rounded. 

LYRE Hvra: Lot: from lura: Gr.\ a 
musical Instrument of great antiquity, used 
by the Egyptians and Greeks. It is supposed 
to have had, at first, only three strings: 
afterwards it bad eleven. It was played 
with a plectruMt or stick of Ivory or pol- 
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ished wood, and sometimes with the fingers. 
The lyre is attributed by poets, painters, 
and statuaries, to Apollo and the Muses. It 
is said to have been originally formed of a 
tortoise-shell, whence it is sometimes called 
Uatudo. 

LYR'IO ilyrieust pertaining to the lyre : 
Lot.), an epithet originally applied to what 
was sung or recited with an accompaniment 
on the lyre, but It is now applied to odes, 
ballads, and other verses, such as may be 
set to music. Lync poetry was originally 
employed in celebrating the praises of gods 
and heroes, and its characteristic was 
sweetness It was much cultivated by the 
Greeks, particularly by Anacreon, Alceus, 
and Sappho ; but, among the Romans, 
Horace was the first and principal lyric 
poet. 


M 


M, the thirteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, is a liquid and labial consonant, 
pronounced by closing the Ups. It is some- 
times called a semirvotcel, as the compression 
of the lips is accompanied with a humming 
sound through the nose It was used by 
the Romans as an abbreviation for Marcus, 
Manlius, Martlus, kc., and to denote 1000, 
for which, also, it Is employed by the 
moderns. We use It as an abbreviation for 
M tig inter, us A M. Artium Magiater (Master 
)f Arts) ; Medicinie, as M D. Medxcmm Doctor 
\ Doctor of Medicine) , Mundi, as A.M. Anno 
Mundi (in tlie year of the world) ; Meridiem, 
as A M Ante Meridiem (before midday or 
noon), and P.M Pont Meridiem (afternoon). 
MS stands for Manueenpt, and MSS for 
i)fanuecrtpts In medical prescriptions, M. 
stands for Manipulun, a handful , and some- 
clnies for see (mix) and Mxetura (a mix- 
ture). The Fi enoh use M. ior Monaiewr, and 
MM. for Mesmeura. 

MAB, in northern Mythology, the queen 
of the imaginary beings called fairies; so 
f incifully described by the sportive imagi- 
nation of Shakspeare, in Romeo and Juliet. 

MAO, an Irish and Scotch word, signify- 
ing a sou, frequently prefixed to the begin- 
ning of surnames, as Macdonald or McDo- 
nald It is synonymous with tbe J''it*of the 
Nunnaus, Aiid aon of the English. 

MaCAD'aMIZING, a method of making 
roads, first generaUy introduced by Mr. Mao 
Adam. It consists in breaking the stones 
so small that they may form with the earth 
a solid smooth mass 

MAOARO'NI or MAOOARO'NI (JfaL). In 
Oommerce, it is known as Genoese paste, 
and is in a tubular or pipe form, of the 
thickness of goose-qulUs. It is a favourite 
article of food with the Italians, especially 

the Neapolitans. A term of contempt for 

a fop or coxcomb. 

MAOARON'IC or MAOARO'NIAN (last), 
an appellation given to a burlesque kind of 


poetry, made up of a lumble of words of 
diflerent languages, of Latin words mo- 
demired, or of native words ending in 
Latin terminations. 

MACAW', the name of birds belonging to | 
the sub family, Araince, of the parrot family. 
They are distinguished by having tails 
longer than their bodies, and by tbeir strong 
beaks being hooked at the point. 

MAC'CABEBS, two apocryplial books of 
Scripture, containing the history of Judas 
and his brothers, and their wars against 
the Syrian kings in defence of thetr religion 
and llberrles. The first book of the Macca- 
bees, as a hlstoiy, comes nearest to the 
style of tho sacred historians The second 
begniswltli two epistles sent from the Jews 
of Jerusalem to the Jews of Egypt and 
Alexandria, to exhort them to observe the 
feast of the dedication of the new altar 
erected by Judas on his purifying the teni 
pie. The Jews never considered either of 
these to be canonical; they are, however, 
on thecanonof the Roman Catholic church. 
There are two other books of the Maccabees 
wblcta have never been considered as ca- 
nonical by any church. 

MACE (maaae: Fr. ; from mads: Lot ), a 
thin coat called by botanists an arillua, 
covering tlie nutmeg, which Is the nut or 
stone of a tropical tree, the Mynstica ojjtci- 
nolle. It is of an oleeglnous nature and a 
yellowish colour, in flakes of an inch and 
more in length, which are divided into a 
multitude of ramifications. It is extremely 
fragrant, and of an aromatic and agreeable 

flavour. Maob (tnaaae, a lump ; Pr ), an 

ornamented staff, borne as an ensign of 
office before a magistrate. Originally the 
mace was a club or instrument of war, made 
of iron, and much used by cavalry. 

MACERATION {maceratio, from monsro, 

I make soft by steeping : Z>at), in Ohemie* 
try, the process by which the constituents 
of bodies are obtained, bv soaking them 
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In fluids. It dtlTers from digestion only as 
tbe latter operation admits the application 
of heat. 

MAOH'IAVBLISM, the principles Incul- 
cated by Machiayelll. an Italian writer, se- 
cretary and historiographer to the republic 
of Florence. The term is used to denote 
political cunning and artifice. Intended to 
forward arbitrary power. ‘Del Principe,' 
the work In which he recommends rulers to 
adopt the ways both of the lion and the fox, 
written for the private perusal of the 
Medicis, and was not published until 1532, 
after the author's death. 

MACHICOLA'TJOK (mache, something 
that catches fire ; and colder, to drop down : 
Fr.), In Gothic and castellated Architecture, 
a parapet projecting beyond the face of the 
walls, and supported by arches springing 
from large corbels or consoles. The aper- 
tures between the arches and the walls 
were used for pouring down boiling water, 
melted lead, &c., upon the assailants. 

MACHI'NE {mlcJtani : Or.). All machines 
are Intended either to transmit or modify 
power : no combination of mechanical 
elements can produce It; on the contrary, 
the most perfect must destroy more or less 
of It by friction and Inertia. The objects of 
machinery are to change mass Into velocity, 
and vice vereA ; to change the direction of a 
force ; to change Its nature by transform- 
ing it ; f(»r example, from a reciprocating 
rectilinear Into a rotatory, and vice vereA; 
to distribute a vast power, such as that of 
a great steam-engine, In a multiplicity of 
chanuels, and render It capable of produC/- 
ing the most delicate effects, as In the 
cotton’ manufacture, he. Among the ex- 
traordinary capabilities of machinery Is the 
production of some effects which human 
art, unaided by machinery, could never 
achieve. For Instance, the same power 
which twists the stoutest cable, and weaves 
the coarsest canvass may be employed, 
with equal advantage, In spinning the gos- 
samer thread of cotton, and entwining, with 
fairy fingers, the meshes of the most deli- 
cate fabric. 

MAOR'EREL (makrele: Ger.), in Iclithjo- 
logy, the Scomber Scomber, a well known 
migratory fish, esteemed as an article of 
food, and possessing, when alive, great 
symmetry of form and brilliancy of co- 
lours. The mackerel Is easily taken by a 
variety of baits, and always most easily 
during a gentle breeee, which is hence 
termed a mackerelrbreeze. 

MAfFLE, In Mineralogy, a name given to 
chicutotite, or hollow spar. It consists 
chiefly of silica and alumina, with a little 
oxide of iron. 

MAOLUB'ITE, a mineral, called after 
Maclnrc. It is a silicate of magnesia, with 
traces of potash, oxide of Iron, and fluo- 
rine, and Is Imperfectly crystalline. Its 
colour Is a brilliant pale green. 

MAO'ROCOSM (malcroe, large ; and kos- 
WM>«, the world : Or.), the univeree, or the 
visible system of worlds; opposed to mir 
erocoam, or the world of man. 

MAOROSOEL'IS (makroe, long; and 
ekeloa, a leg : Or.), a genus of Insectivorous 
mammals, allied to the moles and urchins. 


They are natives of Africa, possess lone 
noses, and long hind legs. The elephant 
shrew of Algeria Is tbe best known species, 

MAO'UL.S (Lot.), dark spots appearing 
on the luminous faces of tbe sun, moom 
and even some of the planets. Sir W. 
Herschel supposed a luminous stratum to 
be sustained far above the level of the sun 
by a transparent elastic medium in which 
clouds float, and that some portions of the 
luminous stratum, and even of the clouds 
which would reflect a part of the light, are 
In certain Instances removed by local agi- 
tations, &C., so as to produce these spots. 
The lunar spots are caused by shadows of 
Its mountains, by vast caverns, and the 
unequally reflecting materials of which 
portions of It are composed. The planets 
have permanent spots In the shape of belts, 
&< The diurnal revolutions of the sun 
and planets have been discovered by means 

of their spots MACUiiJB, In Medicine, 

any discolorations In the surface of the 
body, or Its different parts, which appear In 
the form of spots. 

MAD'DER (madere : SaxO, the root of the 
Bvtna tmetorum, or dyer's madder : a most 
Important article, on account of the fine 
red colour It affords. It was undoubtedly I 
known to the ancients. The madder plant I 
has no pretensions to beauty ; it externally 
resembles the betiratratoa, to which It Is 
allied. The root Is the only part generally 
used, though the East Indian muvjeet con- 
sists entirely of stalks, but It is very In- 
ferior. Its dye-stuff is extracted by water. 
The dye Is of a cotnplicaLed character, hut 
Its chief Ingredients are Alizarine and Pur- 
purine. The Infusion Is of a dirty red 
colour, but It Is rendered bright and per- 
manent by an aluniinous mordant. Madder 
can be Imported more profitably than It 
can be cultivated In England; It thrives 
best in a warm climate 

MAD'NBSS {mood, distracted In mind : 
Sax.), a dreadful kind of delirium, without 
fever. In which the patient raves or Is 
furious. Melancholy and madness may be 
considered as diseases nearl> allied. They 
differ only In degree, and with respect to 
the time of appearing : melancholy being 
the primary disease, of which madness Is 
the complement. Both these disorders In- 
dicate a weakness of the brain, which may 
proceed from an hereditary predisposition ; 
from violent disorders of the mind, es- 
pecially long-continued grief, sadness, 
anxiety, dread, and terror; from close 
study, and Intense application tv one sub- 
ject; from the use of narcotic and stupe- 
fying drugs ; and from great excess or un- 
curbed Indulgence In any passion or emo- 
tion. Tlie treatment of madness la partly 
physical, partly mental. The leading Indi- 
cations under the first head ore:— To di- 
minish vascular or nervous excitement 
when excessive, as In mania; to increase 
them when defective, as in melancholia. In 
the mental treatment. It Is necessary to In- 
spUe the unhappy victims with s certain 
degree of awe, from a conviction of su- 
perior power, and at the same time seek to 
gain their confidence by steadiness and hu- 
manity, while we endeavour to amuse them 
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without making our dealgn apparent. In 
former times, persons labouring under this 
fearful malady were subjected to every kind 
of Inhumanity, as necessary for their cure 
or management; the enlightenment of 
modem times has put an end to this treat- 
ment, and the protection of the legislature 
has been specially extended to them. 

MADON'KA (my lady j ItaU\ a term ai>- 
plied in Italy to the virgin, and hence to 
her pictures and statues. 

M AD'REPORB {.madrt, spotted : Fr, ; and 
Tporue, a pore : Xat.), the popular name of 
numerous tropical corals, none of which are 
hard enough to take a polish. The * Brain 
Stone ’ Is a madrepore. 

MAD'RIGAL (Fr.), In Italian, Spanish, 
and French poetry, a short amorous 
poem, composed of a number of free and 
unequal verses, confined neither to the re- 
gularity of the sonnet, nor to the subtlety 
of the epigram, but containing some tender 
and delicate thought. 

MABSTO'SO. in Music, an Italian word 
signifying majettic, and used as a direction 
to play the part slowly, and with grandeur. 

ICAOAZI'NB (magoHn: Ir.), In Com-| 
merce, a warehouse for all sorts of mer- 
chandise. In Literature, a periodical 

work containing miscellaneous matter. The 
earliest publication of this kind In England 
was the Oentleman's Magazine, which first 

appeared In 1731, and still flourishes. In 

Military affairs, a store-house for arms, 
ammunition, or provisions. 

MAGELLAN'IO CLOUDS, In Astronomy, 
three whitish cloud-like patches in the 
heavens near the south pole. They take 
their name from Magellan (or rather Mar 
galhaens) the Portuguese navigator. They 
consist partly of large tracts and ill-defined 
patches of Irresolvable nebula?, nebulosity 
of every degree of resolvability, and per- 
fectly ascertained stars, and partly of regu- 
lar and Irregular nebulae, properly so called, 
globular clusters of various degrees of re- 
solvabllity, and clustering groups. The 
larger one, which Is four times the size of 
the other, contains altogether 919 stars, 
nebulae, and clusters. These objects are of 
great complexity in their details. They are 
regarded as systems sui juris, and have 
nothing analagous In our hemisphere. 

MAOGIO'RB, In Music, an Italian epithet 
slgnl^ng greater. 

MAG'GOT (magthe: Saao,), the larva of the 
common blow-fly, hatched from the eggs In 
a few hours. On its changing to a pupa, 
the skin diUss round it, and in ten days the 
fly emerges. 

MAG'IO (mageia : Or.), properly signifies 
the doctrine of the Magi ; but the latter 
being supposed to have acquired their ex- 1 
traordtnary skill from familiar spirits or 
other supernatural Information, the word 
magic acquired the signification It now 
bears, viz. the power of performing wonder- 
ful things by the aid of demons. The ma- 
gicianc of antiquity were. In n,j8t cases, i 
acquainted with certain not generally 
known properties and affinities of bodies, 
and were hence enabled to produce cfCects 
calculated to astonish the vulgar; and 
these surprising results, which were, in 


reality, due to natural causes, procured 
them credit In their pretensions to super- 
natural and miraculous power. Amongst 
civilized nations the belief in magic bas 
died out except in a lew sequestered places. 
— — NATinuL Magic, the appUcadon of 
natural philosophy to the production of 
surprising though natural effects. 

MAGaO LARTBRN, an optical machine, 
invented by Klrcher, by means of which 
figures are represented on an opposite wall 
or screen in a dark room. This oontrivance 
consists of a powerful lamp,wlthln a closed 
lantern, and in the focus of a concave re- 
flector, which Is placed behind It. In front 
of the lamp is fixed a powerful hemi 
spherical illuminating lens, and In front of 
this. In a sliding tube, a convex lens, or a 
system of lenses. Painted slides can be 
moved Immediately In front of the Illumi- 
nating lens. The strong light frum the 
lamp, rendered more powerful by the Illu- 
minating lens. Is transmitted through the 
painted slides ; the resulting coloured rays 
are concentrated by the lens. Or system of 
lenses, to a focus on a screen, sc., and 
greatly enlarged Images of the figures on 
the slides are produced— the room l>elng 
of course darkened ; these Images may be 
seen by persons at either side of the screen, 
which Is of linen. &o. As the Images on 
the screen must have an Increase of light 
proportioned to their Increased size, a very 
strong light is necessary: and hence gas, 
the oxybydrogen lime ligot, dec., are occa- 
sionally employed. The slides admit of 
Infinite variety, and they may be very 
effectually used to Illustrate astronomy, 
&:c. ; they may even contain thin slices of 
wood, the wings of Insects, &c., and thus 
may be a source not only of amusement, but 
of the most refined and useful instruction. 

MA'GIC SQUARE, in Arithmetic, a square 
figure formed by a series of numbers, so 
disposed in parallel and equal rows, that 
the sum of those in each line, whether per* 
l>endicular, horizontal, or diagonal. Is the 
same number. Thus, 
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MA'GISTRATB (magistrahum Xofc), m 
public civil officer to whom the executive 
power of the law is oommitted,elther wholly 


or In part, ^ - 

MAG'MA (any pressed or kneaded mass: 
Or.), the name given to any crude mixture 
of mineral or organic matters, lu a thin 
pasty state. Strictly speaking, it Is what 
remains after the fluid parts have been 
expressed. In Geology, the melted mat- 

ter out of which the igneous rocks of our 
globe have been formed. 

MAQ'KA OHARriA (the great ohartat 
LoQ, in English the Orest OhnrM 
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of Liberty, obtained by the English barons | oxidises In hot water. When heated in the 
from king John, in 1215. The barons con-| air it bums brilliantly with a pure white 


sisted of the whole nobility of England; 
their followers oomprehended all the yeo- 
manry and free peasantry, and the acces- 
sion of the capital was a pledge of the 1 
adherence of the citisens and burgesses. < 
John had been obliged to yield to this ge- ; 
neral union, and conferences were opened, l 
on the plain called Runnymede, on the 
banks of the Thames, near Staines, in sight I 
of the forces of each. At length the preli- 
minaries being agreed on, the barons pre- 1 
sented heads of their grrlevances and means 
of redress ; and the king directed that the 
articles should be reduced to the form of a 
charter, in which state it issued as a royal 
grant. To secure the execution of this 
cliarter, John was compelled to surrender 
the City and Tower of London to be tem- 
porarily held by the barons, and consenttHi 
that the latter should choose twenty-five 
of their number, to be guardians of the 
liberties of the kingdom, with power. In 
case of any breach of the charter, or denial 
of redress, to make war on the king, to 
seize his casties and lands, and to distress 
and annoy him In every possible way till 
justice was done. Many parts of the char- 
ter were pointed against the abuses of the 
power of the king as lord paramount; the 
tyrannical exercise of the forest laws was 
chocked, and many grievances Incident to 
feudal tenures were mitigated or abolished. 
But besides these provisions, it contains 
many for the benefit of the people at large, 
and a few maxims of just government ap- 
plicable to all places and times. 

MAGNE'SIA {Magnisla, a city In Asia 
.Minor: Or ), In Chemistry, the oxide of Mao- 
VEsiUM, a white tasteless substance,wlrh a 
slight alkaline reaction, usually ol)tained by ; 
exposing the carbonate toafull red beat. In ] 
combination with other substances It is an 
almndant earth. The well-known Epsom 
Halt is a sulphate. The carbonate Is the 
Magmesiaalba of pharmacy. In the state of 
a silicate It is a principal Ingredient in 
STEATITB, MKERSCHAUM, SKUPteSTTlNB, 
and Jadb. Every ton of seawater is said to 
contain about two pounds weight of mag- 
nesia. 

MAGNE'SIAN LI'MESTONE, In Geology, 
a rock composed of the carbonates of lime 
and magnesia, and a principal member of 
the Pbbkiaji group, the uppermost mem- 
ber of the Palmozolo series. The Oolomitb 
of the continent is a magnesian limestone. 
In England this rock constitutes an exten- 
sive series of beds, lying Immediately above 
the coal measures. Their imbedded organic 
remains show that they were deposited In 
the sea. The lime resulting from the calci- 
nation of magnesian limestone has an In- 
jurious action on yegetatlon, because, 
having less affinity than common lime for 
carbonic add, It remains longer In a caustic 
state. 

MAGNE1SITE,ln Mineralogy, Rh(mb spar, 
the native carbonate of magnesia; It is 
fonndwlth serpentine and other magnesian 
rocks. 

MAGNB15I17M, a white, lustrous, malles- 
tde metal, which fuses at a red heat and 


flame, and leaves magnesia behind. Its 
specific gravity Is only 1*75. It Is therefore 
extremely light, and 12i cubic inches of It 
are required to balance one cubic Incb of 
platinum. The Intensity and actinic power 
of the light emitted by ignited magnesium 
wire have caused it to be employed in 
photography. The spectrum of ignited 
magnesium vapour has such points of re- 
semblance to that of the sun as to lead to 
the supposition that this metal exists In 
the solar atmosphere. 

MAG'NBT, NAT'URAL (moffnig : Or.), the 
loadstone, one of the many combinations of 
Iron and oxygen ; it consists of two oxides 
with a little quartz and alumina [see Load- 
STONKl Its colour depends on the relative 
proportions of Its constituents, but It Is 
generally dark grey, with a dull metallic 
lustre. It attracts iron in all states, except 
as oxide ; formed Into a bar and suspended 
freely. It will arrange Itself parallel with 
tbe magnetic meridian; it will magnetire 
steel iiermanently.and soft Iron while near 
It. Being supposed iiythe earlier naviga- 
tors always to point to the north pole of the 
earth. It was termed the load-stone, or lead- 
ing stone. Its use has long been superseded 
]jy the artificial magnet, which is far more 
powerful and convenient. 

MAGNETIC NEEO'LB, a magnetized bar 
of steel moving freely on a centre, and 
showing the direction of the resultunt of 
the magnetic forces, at the place where it 
Is. fSee Compass.] 

MAGNBT'IO rYRI'TES, native black sul- 
phurct of Iron. It has magnetic properties. 

MAQ'NBTISM, that science which inves- 
tigates the phenomena exhibited by natural 
and artificial magnets, and the laws by 
which they are governed. Some of tbe 
properties of tbe magnet were known to 
the ancients, but they were not acquainted 
with its directive power, that Is, Its ten- 
dency to assume a certain position when 
at liberty to do so. If a light bar of steel be 
suspended horizontally by a silk thrcffiui, nr 
balanced on a pivot, and then magnetized, 
It will, except at tlie magnetic equator, 
loseits horizontal position, maklngan angle 
with the horizon called the angle of dip, and 
will no longer rest In every position, but 
will assume one In a direction north and 
south, but making a small angle with the 
plane of tbe terrestrial meridian, termed 
the angle of variatum. These two angles 
are subject to perpetual but sll^t changes. 
Tbe magnetic equator seems to cross the 
terrestrial at four points. The lines at 
which the angles of dip are equal are called 
magnetic parallels. There are probably no 
precise points which can be called magnette 
poles. The earth being a great magnet, its 
poles are rather regions than points. Even 
In the ordinary artificial magnet, the poles 
are diffused over com para ti vely large spares. 
The earth is most probably an elee^ro-moff^ 
net, magnetized by the electric currents 
continually circulating round it, and which 
are duo to evaporation, <fec. The Itnesformed 
by points on the earth’s surface, at which 
the variation Is equal, are called tinea a/ 
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equal variation. The rapidity with which a 
needle vibrates, if drawn from Its natural 
position. Is a measure of the Intensity of 
magnetism at that time and place; and 
this intensity fs subject to constant change. 
A magnet, if placed In Iron filings will at- 
tract them In quantities large at Its poles, 
and diminishing towards the centre, to 
which none adhere. The poles of a mag- 
net will attract pieces of soft Iron ; and 
these, as long as they are in contact with 
the magnet, will themselves be magnetic, 
and will attract other pieces of Iron or 
Iron filings. If soft Iron be brought near 
a magnet. It will be magnetized, and, as 
long as it is near It, will attract iron filings. 
&c. The interposition of paper, glass, &c., 
will not cause the magnetic infiuenco to bo 
intercepted ; if a magnetized bar of steel be 
placed under a sheet of paper. Iron filings 
scattered over the paper will arrange them- 
selves in curves over the poles. When soft 
Iron la removed from the magnet. It in- 
stantly ceases to be magnetic ; steel Is not 
so powerfully magnetized, but, on removal. 
It retains more or less of the magnetism. 
If a magnetized bar Is broken, two mag- 
nets will result, and the fractured ends will 
bo opposite poles. Bach pole of a magnet 
Is attracted by one pole of another magnet, 
and repelled by the other pole. A magnet 
may be made by striking a bar of steel on 
one end while It Is In the direction which 
a needle would assume if at liberty, or by 
rubbing each end continually in the same 
direction with one pole of a magnetized bar. 
Iron rods or bars acquire polarity by stand- 
ing long in one position ; magnetism is 
destroyed by a red heat. If discs of various 
metals are put In rapid rotation, they will 
berniue magnetic, since they will deflect 
the needle— an effect not due to vorticlty 
produced In the air, since It is more power- 
ful iji vacuo. Magnetic attraction and re- 
pulsion vary inversely as the squares of the 
distance. 

MAG'NETISM, AN'IMAL, a sympathy 
supposed to exist between the magnet and 
the human body. The origin of the terra 
was a fancied analogy between the action 
of the mineral magnet and that of the ani- 
mal energy, or vis vitce, to which these 
effects were attributed, but its results have 
been ascribed to excitement and morbid 
sensitiveness. It originated thus : — A Ger- 
man physician, named Mesnier, In 1772, at- 
tempted cures with the mineral magnet, 
and excited some sensation in Vienna; but 
at length declared that the effect was pro- 
duced, not by the magnet, but by a mys- 
terious power In his own person, and that 
this power was related not only to the mag- 
netic power, but to the attraction dispersed 
throughout the universe. From Vienna 
be went to Paris, where he gained many 
proselytes to his pretended discovery. The 
government at length aptminted a com- 
mittee. among whom was Or. Franklin, to 
Investigate the pretensions of Mesmer; 
and the result of their inquiries api>eared 
in a memoir, by M. Bailly, which condemned 
animal magnetism. After the lapse of half 
a eentuiT.it has again revived, and numben 
of eminent persons are among Its Totartea. 
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Though Mesmer is considered to be its dis- 
coverer, it was undoubtedly practised by 
many persons, and In varloua forms, long 
before him. 

MAGNETOGRAPH (maffnea, a magnet; 
grapho, I write, Or.), an apparatus for regis- 
tering the variations of the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism. It can be made 
self-recording. 

MAGNETOM'ETER, an Instrument or 
apparatus for determining the elements of 
terrestrial magnetism, as to direction and 
force. When adapted for determining tbo 
declination of the needle. It Is called a decU- 
nometer; and when for the inclination and 
vertical force. It becomes an inclinometer. 

MAQ'NIFTING POWrER (magnua, great ; 
and facio, I make : Lot.'), In Optics, the en- 
largement of the angle under which an 
object Is seen. It is effected tn teleBcoi>e8 
and microscopes by producing an image of 
the object, then viewing the imago by an- 
other glass, and thus enlarging the angle, 
which becomes greater on account of the 
smaller distance of the Image from the eye. 

M.\Q'NITUDB {magnitudo, greatness: 
LaL), whatever is made up of parts locally 
extended, or has dimensions ; as a line, 
surface, solid, &c. The apparent magnitude 
of a body is that measured by the visual 
angle, formed by rays drawn from Its ex- 
tremes to the centre of the eye; so that all 
objects seen under the same or equal angles 
appear equal, and vice vefrad. 

MAGNO'LIA, tn Botany, a genus of trees 
and shrubs, natives of North America and 
Asia; nat. ord. JdagnoliacecB. The Magnolia 
grandiflora^ or the great magnolia. Is the 
principal species. It is a native of Florida, 
and Is remarkable for Its largo evergreen 
lo.Hves and white flowers, which are con- 
spicuous at a great distance. Two others 
of the species also deserve particular notl ce. 
One Is tbo Magnolia niacrophylla, the leaves 
of which are between two and three feet 
long, and the flowers upwards of a foot In 
diameter. The petals are from six to nine 
in number, and the three exterior ones 
have a purple spot at the base. It grows In 
the south-western parts of theAIleghanles. 
The other Is the Magnolia glauca, or beaver- 
wood, a beautiful shrub, with leaves and 
flowers much smaller than any of the rest 
of the genus. The flowers are very elegant, 
and diffuse a delightful fragrance; the 
leaves and wood have also a strong aro- 
matic taste. [See Tulip Tbkb]. 

MAG'PIB (ifap, for Margaret, as Poll Is 
used with a parrot; and pie, from pica: 
Lot,'), In Ornithology, the Pica caudata, a 
well-known chattering bird, resembling in 
Its habits and manners the other birds of 
the crow family, to which It belongs. It 
has a black bill, wings, and tail ; but the 
[ two latter are variegated with white, green, 
purple, and blue, of different shades. When 
taken young, magpies readily become do- 
mesticated, and learn to repeat many words 
and sentences, as well as to imitate every 
noise within hearing. 

MAHiA RAVAH, MATIA RA'NBB, titles 
In the Bast Indies, signifying Great Raj^ 
and Great Queen. 

MAHOG'ANT, the wood of a tree* the 
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Bwietenia Mahogani of botanists ; nat ordei 
OsdrsiocMB. growlui; in America and the 
West Indies. The trunk of this majestic 
tree is often 40 feet in length, and 6 feet in 
diameter; and It divides into so many 
massy arms, and throws the shade of its 
shining green leaves over so vast an extent 
of surface, that few more magnfflcent ob> 
Jocts are to be met with in the vegetable 
world. The principal importations of ma- 
hogany into Great Britain are made from 
Honduras and Oampeachy. It was first 
brought to England in 1724. A single tree, 
cut into three logs, has been sold for 18001. 
20,000 tons per annum are imported— a 
quantity obtained from about 16,000 trees. 
There are many different sorts of mahoganj , 
some of very inferior character. It answers 
well for ship-building; but it Is not approved 
of at Lloyd’s, in consequence, It is said, of 
Its not being always possible to ascertain 
whether or not a good kind has been em- 
ployed. The mahogany which Mas used 
in the llne-of-battle ship Oibraltar was 
made into furniture after being in use 
100 years. 

MAHOM'ET ^NS, or MOHAMTHEDANS, 
'jelievcTs in tlie doctrines and divine mis- 
sion of Mahomet, the warrior and prophet 
of Arabia, whoso creed maintains that 
there is but one God, and that Mahomet is 
hib prophet ; and teaches the use of prayer, 
washings, &c., almsgiving, fasting, so- 
liricty, pilgrimage to Mecca, &c. Besides 
these they have some negative precepts 
and Institutions of the Koran, in which 
several things are prohibited ; such as 
usury, the drinking of wine, all games that 
deiMjnd upon chance, the eating of blood and 
swine’s flesh, and whatever dies of itself, 
is.strangled, or is killed by accident or by 
another beast. These doctrines and prac- 
tices Mahomet established by the sword, 
by preaching, and by the Alcoran or Koran, 
which contains the principles of his reli- 
gion; and he and his followers met with 
such success as in a few years to c.onvert 
half the known world. [See ALOOHAif.] 

MAFDEN (magd, a maid : Oer.), an in- 
strument formerly used la Scotland for be- 
heading criminals. It consisted of a broad 
plate of iron about a foot square, very 
sharp at the lower part, and loaded above 
with lead. At the time of execution it 
was raised to the top of a frame about ten 
feet high, with a groove on each side for 
It to slide in. The prisoner’s neck being 
fastened to a bar underneath, and the sign 
given, the maiden was released, and in- 
stantly severed the head from the body. It 
was the prototype of the French guillotine. 
— Maidkit Assize, an asslsce in which no 
person is condemned to death. 

MAIL (Ttiaille : Fr.), a coat of steel net- 
work or scales, formerly worn for defend- 
ing the body against swords, lances, drc. It 
was of two sorts, chain and plate mail ; the 
former consisting of Iron rings, each hav- 
ing four others inserted into it ; the latter, 
of a number of small plates of metal, laid 
over one another like the scales of a fish, 
and sewed down to a strong linen or lea- 
thern jacket. In ships, a square ma- 

thlne, composed of rings interwoven like 


net-work, used for rubbing off the loose 
hemp on lines and white cordage. 

MAILED (maculatua, spotted ; Lot.), In 
Heraldry, a term for speckled, as the fea- 
thers of hawks, partridges, &c. 

MAIM, or MAY'HKM, In Old English Ju- 
risprudence, any injury which rendered a 
person less fit to defend himself In fight ; 
and differing, therefore, from that which 
merely disfigured Cutting and stabbing, 
‘with Intent to minder,’ and ‘ with Intent 
to malm or disfigure,’ are now distinct 
offence'*. 

MAIN imagne: Old Fr.; from magnttSt 
great : Lat >, In Military and Naval affairs, 
a word ]>reflxed to many others, and signi- 
fying principal, as, the mamguard, mainr 
mast, mainsail, &c. 

MAIN'l’RIZE {main, a hand ; and prise, a 
taking: Fr.), m Law, the receiving Into 
friendly custodj, security being given for 
his forthcoming on a day appointed, a per- 
son who might otherwise be committed to 
prison. The writ of mainprize is obsolete. 

MAINTENANCE (subsistence; Fr.), in 
Law. an unlawful nialntaiuing or sujv 
potting a suit between others, by stirring 
up quarrels, or Interfering in a cause in 
which the peison has no concern But it 
is no maintenance where a person gives a 
poor man money out of charity to carry on 

a suit. Cap of Maintenance, a cap of 

dignity, anciently belonging to the rank of 
duke. The name, also, of the lord-mayor’s 
fur cap 

MAIZE, or Indian Coen, a plant of the 
genus Zea, the native corn of America. 
The root Is fibrous ; the stems rise to the 
height of from four to ten feet ; and, like 
other grasses (for it belongs to the natural 
family Graminacecs), they are furnished 
I with knots at Intervals. The styles are 
I very numerous, six to eight inches long, 
and hang down like a silken tassel from 
the extremity of the foliaceous envelope; 
the seeds or grains are rounded externallj, 
angular and compressed at the sides, and 
tapering towards the base, and are dis- 
posed In several longitudinal series. Maize 
Is now very extensively cultivated, not 
onlj In America, hut throughout a great 
part of Asia and Africa, as also in several 
countries in the south of Europe. In many 
of the provinces of France It forms almost 
exclusively tlie sustenance of the inhabit- 
ants. The spikes or ears are gathered by 
hand ; the husks, when perfectly dry, are 
stripped off, and, together with the stalks, 
laid by for w'lntcr fodder, whii^ the ears 
are conveyed to the granary. Next to 
wheat, it is considered the most nntrltlous 
grain. 

MA’JESTY imajestas : Lot.), a title given 
commonly to kings. It was first used In 
England in the reign of Elizabeth, instead 

of * highness.' Apostolical Majesty, a 

title bestowed on Stephen, duke of Hun- 
gary, A-D. KXX), by Sylvester II. ; recon- 
ferred on the empress queen Marla Theresa, 
In 1768, and now borne by the emperors or 
Austria. Catholic Majesty, a title con- 

ferred on Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
in 1401, by Alexander VI., and now borne 
by the Spanish sovereign. Most Ohrie 
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han MajulVt * title bestowed on Loafs 

XI. of Prance, In 14C9, by Paul II. Moat 

Faithful Ma^eaty, a title conferred on John 
V. of Portugal, by Benedict XIV., and borne 
by the kings o* that country. 

MAJOL'IOA WARB, a ceramic manufac- 
ture 80 termed, probably from having been 
first made In Majorca. It was made In 
Spain by the Moors, but Italy was the place 
of Its full development. The best was made 
at Paensa. The ware was formed of red 
earth, coated with a white glaze, and then 
painted upon with bright colours. The 
specimens most prized possessed a peculiar 
metallic opalescent lustre, which cannot be 
imitated by modem manufacturers. The 
ware made at Gublo has been termed Bar 
phael wa/re, under the erroneous notion that 
this painter had worked upon It, 

MA'JOR (greater : Lot.), the title of se- 
veral military officers; as, major-general^ 
the officer next In rank to a lieutenant- 
general. The maior of a regimeftd, an of- 
ficer immediately Inferior to a lieutenant- 
colonel. There were no majors In regiments 
until the beginning of the 17th century ; 
and there are still none In the artillery or 

engineers. Majob, In Logic, the first 

proposition of a regular syllogism, con- 
taining the principal term. In Music, an 

epithet applied to those modes m which the 
third is four semitones above the key-note, 
and to Intervals consisting of four semi- 
tones. Ma4or and wtnor are applied to con- 
cords which differ from each other by a 
semitone. 

MAL'ACHITB (malachi^ the mallow 
tiower : Gr.), In Mineralogy, the blue and 
green carbonate of copper, found fre- 
quently crystallized In long slender nee- 
dles. It takes a good polish, and is often 
manufactured Into vases and other oniar 
ments. 

MALAC'OLITE (malakoa, soft; and Hr 
thoa, a stone : Or.), In Mineralogy, a variety 
of Augite, of a dark green colour, 

MALAOOL'OGY (malakia, the Aristote- 
lian name for the molluscs, or animals in- 
habiting and forming shells : from malahioa, 
soft ; and logoa, a discourse : Or.), the natu- 
ral history of the molluaca, which see. 

MALAOOPTBRT'GIANS {malakoa, soft; 
and pterux, a wing : Or.), an order of fishes 
ct^mprehending those that have a bony 
skeleton and fins without spinous rays. If 
ventral fins are present they are ab- 
dominal 

M\LACOS'TOMOUS (nialakos, soft; and 
atoma, a m^th ; Or.), an epithet for those 
fishes destitute of teeth In the jaws, vul- 
garly called leather-mouthed; as the tench, 
carp, bream, &c. 

MALA'RIA iltal.), a state of the atmo- 
sphere or soil, or both, which. In certain 
localities. In the warm season, produces a 
fever more or less violent, according to the 
nature of the exposure. The country of 
the maV ana. In Italy, extends from Leg- 
horn to Terraclna, about 200 miles, and 
from the sea to the Apennines, from 25 to 
30 miles, besides being found In other par- 
ticular places. The city of Rome has been 
gradually Invaded by It ; so that not only 
the whole of ancient Rome has been de- 

sorted, but even the finest parts of the 
modem city, particularly those which are 
least Inhabited, have become unsafe. Even 
in the time of Horace, Rome was deserted, 
two months In the } ear, on account of ma 
larla. It has been found from observa- 

tion, that although standing waters, when 
clear and free from smell, and all mnning 
waters, are considered perfectly salubrious, 
they may, in fact, be nearly as injurious as 
those that are putrid and stagnant; and 
that, besides marshes, fresh and salt mea- 
dows, and wet pasture lands generally, all 
woods, coppices, thickets, rivers, lakes, 
ponds, ornamental waters, pools, ditches, 
plashy and limited spots of ground generally, 
send forth more or less of this noxious va- 
pour ; that wherever. In short, any ohemIc.al 
compound of the vegetable elements Is wet- 
ted, or held In solution by water, there the 
poison In question may be, or will be, pro- 
duced, provided the temperature be sulfi- 
cientJy high ; that the smallest surface com- 
ing underauy of the above denominations 

Is sulBcient to produce malaria. 

MAL'ATES {malum, an apple : Lat.), In 
Ohemistry, salts formed by the union of 
malic acid with different bases. The ma- 
lates of potash, soda, and ammonia are do- 
liquoBcent. 

MALE SCREW, In Mechanics, a screw 
that has the spiral thread on the outside of 
the cylinder. 

MAL'IC A'CID (malum, an apple : Lot.), in 
Cliemistry, an acid which Is present In the 
stalks of garden rhubarb, and the juice 
of many fruits, especially apples and pears. 

It may be obtained also from the Sorhita 
auaiparia, or mountain ash, and has 
therefore been called aorbic acid. 

MALLEABILLITY (malleua, a hammer: 
Lat.), that property of metals, on account 
of which they are capable of extension by 
the hammer, and of being worked Into 
forms. It IS opposed to bmUleneaa. 

MAL'LEUS (same deriv.). In Anatomy, a 
bone of the Internal ear, attached to ilie 
membrana tympani, and somewhat resem- 
bling a hammer In shape. 

MAL'LOW (malva : Lot.), plants of the 
genus Malva, of which several species are 
wild In Britain. [Bee MalvaobaiJ 

MALM'SEY (malvoiaie: Fr.; from Mai- 
vaaia, a town In European Turkey, near 
which It was produced), the name of n spe- 
cies of grape, and also of a luscious kind of 
wine prepared from It. The most celebrated 
Malmsey was made In Madeira. 

MALT (mealt: Sax.), grain, usually bailey, 
which has been Induced to germinate, and 
the germination suddenly checked, the 
object being to convert the starch of the 
grain partially Into sugar. The grain Is 
first steeped in water and then spread out 
on floors, to the depth of three or four 
Inches, when It germinates. This goes on 
for some days, the grain being frequently 
turned, and then the germination Is stopped 

by being transferred to a malt kiln. Malt 

ktlna are chambers having numerous holes 
m the floor, through which the heat ascends 
from a furnace below, and dries the malted 
grain that Is laid upon It. 

MALTHA (a mixture of pitch and wa'' 
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for caulking ships: Or.\ a mlneralogical 
name for a mineral pitch. A cement com- 
posed of this, with wax plaster and grease, 
was used by the Romans lor coating their 
walls. Pitch, melted with lime, was em- 
ployed by them for covering the interior of 
their aqueducts. The pavements termed 
asphaltic, used by us, are of a similar com- 
position. 

MATiUM IN BB (a thing bad in Itself : 
Lot,), an offence at common law: in dis- 
tinction from tnalum prohibitum; such as 
smuggling. 

MALVA'OEJB, a natural order of exoge- 
nous plants, abounding in mucilage, and 
frequently having a tough fibre in tlie bark. 
The seeds are placed round a comnioii axis. 
To this order belong the common mallow, 
the hollyhock, and the Cottojj plant 
{Gogsypium), as well as the various species 
of Hibiscus, several of which are cultivated 
for their flowers. One species yithls SDN 
liemp. Abelmosehug esculenttut, a plant of 
this order, which is cultivated extensively 
in Africa, on account of Its seeds, called 
Ochro and Gobbo, w hich arc used In soups. 

MALVERSA'TION {Fr), In Law, misbe- 
haviour In an ofHce, employ, or commission: 
such as breach of triHt, extortion, &c, 

WAM'ALUKEB, or MAM'E LUKES (mo- 
malik, a slave; Aiab.), male slaves Im- 
porU*d from Circassia Into Egjpt oy theru- 
Icrs of that country. Thev were instiucted 
in military exercises, but soon exhibited 
a spirit of insubordination ; assassinating 
the sultan Turau Shah, and, In 1258, a{>- 
polntlng Ibegh, one of their own number, 
sultan of Egj pt. They were at length con- 
quered by ^llm I., and Cairo, their capital, 
was taken by storm, after they bad governed 
Egypt 2«3 years. During the French inva- 
sion of Egypt by Buonaparte, the Mame- 
lukes formed a fine body of cavalry, and for 
a time seriously annoyed the Invaders, 
though many afterwards joined them. Mo- 
hammed All, the pacha of Egypt, anni- 
hilated their power, by destroying 470 
of their principal leaders, lu 1811, bv trear 
chery. 

MAM^dAL, or MAM'MIFER (mamma, a 
teat ; and fero, I bear ; Lat ), in Z<iology 
an animal the female of which has breasts 
for suckling its young, 

MAMMA'LIA (mamma, a teat ; Lai.), the 
most highly organized class of vertebrate 
animals, the females of which possess mam- 
mary glands, and suckle their young. Their 
chief anatomical character consists in their 
haying lungs, which are suspended freely 
In a thoracic cavity, and separated from the 
alidomen by a perfect diaphragm. Their 
heart contains four distinct cavities. Their 
brain consists of a cerebrum, cerebellum, 
and mednlla oblongata. They ail bring forth 
their young alive. The teeth Indicate the 
kind of food : to cut flesh themolarsmust be 
trenchant and serrated ; for bruising grains, 
they must have flattened crowns. Those 
having hoofs are termed ungulate; the 
others wiguictdaie. The ungulate must be 
berbivorous, and therefore have molars 
wlfh flattened crowns, since the formation 
of their feet would not x>ermlt them to 


seize living prey. The mammalia have been 
divided into two classes, the Placentalia 
and Iinplaoentalla. Class 1. The PlacentOr 
ha, or those having a placenta or a vascular 
chorion, by which the foetus is attached to 
the uterus, Is divided into— 1. The Bimana, 
or two handed, whose iwsterior extremities 
are used only to keep them In an erect 
position, and for the purpose of locomo- 
tion. They comprehend the different va- 
rieties of man. 2. The Quadrumnna, or 
those having four liaiids ; whose hinder 
extremities, in some instances, resemble 
hands more than the anterior— the thumb 
being sometimes wanting, or incapable of 
being opposed to the other digits They 
comprehend the ape, monkey, &c. 3 Tlie 
Cheiroptera, or those having the anterior 
extremities so inodlfled as to serve for 
wings, tlie fingers being lengthened, and 
connected together by a thin membrane. 
They comprehend the different kinds of 
bats. 4. The Ineectivora, or insect-eaters 
They comprehend tlie sinew, mole, hedge- 
hog, &C. 6. The Cammna, or flesh-eaters. 
Their teeth are well adaj)ted for tearing, 
dividing, and bruising flesh. Those which 
tread on the solo of the foot are termed 
plantigt odes ; and those which run on the 
last joiiitu of the toes, digiti grades. They 
conipreliend the dog, cat, bear, seal, &c. 
6. The Cetacea, or whale trll>e. They live 
In the sea, or largo rivers. The caudal fin 
is horizontal, not vertical, as In the true 
fishes. They comprehend the whale, por- 
poise, &r. 7. The Pachydnmata, or thick- 
skinned. They are distinguished by the 
thickness of theii skins, and comprehend 
tlio hippopotamus, elephant, horse, hog, &c 
I 8. The Ituminantia, or those which chew’ 
the cud. They have <Io\en feet, want in 
cisors, and have a stomach with four cavi 
ties. 8. Ldentnta, or those having Imperfec t 
dental apparatus. Their digits are gtrif- 
rally sunk in large and crooki d claws. Tin y 
have no itu isort, and sometimes no dental 
organs. Thev comi>rehen<i the sloth, ant- 
eater, arni ad illo, &c, 10. The Podeiiha, nr 
those Riiimals which gnaw. They have two 
long chisel shn))ed Incisors lu each yaw, and 
no canine teeth, hut a vacant space between 
tlie niolai s and Incisors. The lower jaw has 
no horizontal motion, except from hark to 
front, and vice tersa. The eminences on 
the crowns of the molars are transverse, so 
as to lie opposed during the reciprocating 
motion of the lower jaw. The posterior are 
generally larger than the anterior parts, 
and hence they rather leap than walk. The 
brain Is of an inferior type; the eyes are 
lateral. Borne of them use their feet to 
convey their food to the mouth. They 
comprehend the rat, squirrel, rabbit, 
gulnea-plg, &c. Class II. The Jmplacentalia, 
or those having no placenta or vascular 
chorion, are divided Into— l. The Marsupi- 
aia, or pouched, which have the abdominal 
Integument folded inwards, forming a de- 
pression containing themammte, ora pouen 
for the temporary shelter of their young. 
The feetuB Is not attached to the utemi ; It 
Is prematurely born— In the great kangaroo 
after a gestation of only 88 days, at the end 
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uf which period It does rot exceed an Inch 
In length. It Is then received Into the 
pouch, where, adhering to the nipple, It 
remains for many months. 2 . The Mono- 
tremata, or those having but one outlet lor 
the excremetftal and generative products. 
They are ovo-vlviparous ; that is, extrude 
the living Icetus, more or less extricated 
from the egg coverings which had been 
developed within the body of the parent. 
They Include only two genera, both found 
in Australia, the Omithorliynchus and the 
Echidna. Another arrangement of the 
class is by a division into live orders. 
Order I. Primates, including roan, the 
monkles, lemurs, and bats. Order XL Perse, 
the rapacious beasts, including the feline 
family, with bears, moles, kangaroos, and 
seals. Order III. Cetacea, the whales, inclu- 
ding dolphins and manatees. Order IV. 
Gllres or rodents. Including hares, mice, 
porcupines &c.. Order V. Ungulata or 
hoofed beasts. Including ruminating anf- 
ttsals, horses, elephants, armadillos, and 
sloths. 

MAM'MEE-TRBB, In Botany, the Mam- 
mea Awmeana, a large and beautiful tree, 
belonging to the nat. ord. Ouiti/ereB : some- 
times called the "West Indian apricot, the 
fruit of which is highly esteemed for its 
sweet and very agreeable taste, accompa- 
nied with an aromatic, pleasant odour. The 
leavesare oval, six or eight inches In length; 
the flowers white, an Inch and a half in dlsr 
meter, and emit a delightful perfume ; and 
the tree attains the height of sixty or se- 
venty feet. 

MAMTilLLARY (mammilla, a little teat : 
LaU, pertaining to the breasts. Also, an 
epithet applied to two small protuberances, 
like nipples, found under the fore ventri- 
cles of the brain, and to a process of the 
temporal bone. 

MAM'MOTH (TarU), an extinct species of 
elephant entirely distinct from the existing 
species of Asia and Africa, It is found in 
all parts of Europe, Asia, and America, but 
only In the fossil state ; and Its remains 
have given rise to stories of giants. A 
mammoth, In complete preservation, was 
seen by Adams, a traveller In Sllteria. The 
skeleton was 9 feet 4 inches high, and 1« 
feet 4 inches long; the tusks were 9 feet 
long. It is very dlflTerent from the vtOAio- 
dan, a gigantic fossil animal of North 
America, 

MAN, the Homo sapiens of zoologists, is 
placed as an animal in the faintly Jiiinana 
of the mammalian order iMmotes. He pos- 
sesses tMip prehenslve hands, with fingers 
protected by flat nails ; two feet with single 
soles, a single stomach, and three kinds of 
teeth— Incisive, canine, and molar. His 
position Is upright ; his food both vegetable 
and animal ; his body without natural 
covering. Blumenbach divides mankind 
Into five varieties. 1. Tlie first occupies 
the central parts of the old continent, 
imniely, Western Asia, Eastern and North- 
ern Africa, Hlndostan, and Europe. Its 
characters are the colour of tlie skin, more 
or less white or brown ; the cheeks tinged 
with red ; long hair, either brown or fair; 
the head almost spherical ; the face oval 

and narrow ; the features moderately 
marked ; the nose slightly arched ; the 
mouth small ; the front teeth placed per- 
pendicularly in the jaws ; the chin fnil and , 
round. This Is called the Caucasian, from 1 
Its supposed origin in the Caucasus. 2. The 
serx)nd variety has been termed theBastem. 
The colour in this race is yellow ; the hair 
black, gtlflr, straight, and rather thin ; the 
head alinust square ; the face large, flat, 
and depressed; the features indistinctly 
marked; the nose small and flat; the 
cheeks round and prominent; the chin 
pointed, the eyes small. This variety com- 
prises the AsiaUcs to the east of the Ganges 
and of Mount Beloor, except the Malays: It 

1 includes the Turks, Egyptians, Persians, 
Hindoos, the Tartars, Chinese, &c. 8. The 
American variety resembles the last de- 
scribed, In several pointy Its principal 
characters are a copper colour ; stiff, thin, 
straight, black hair ; low forehead ; eyes 
sunk ; the nose somewhat projecting ; cheek- 
bones prominent ; lace large. This variety 
comprises all the Americans except the 
Esquimaux. 4. The fourth variety is called 
by Blumenbach the Malay, and described 
as of a tawny colour ; the hair black, soft, 
thick, and curled ; the forehead a little pro- 
jecting ; the nose thick, wide, and flattened ; 
the mouth large ; the upper jaw projecting 
This variety comprehends the Islanders of 
the PaclBc ocean. 6. The remaining variety 
is the Negro. Its characters are, colour 
black ; hair black and woolly ; bead nar- 
row ; forehead convex and arched ; cheek- 
bones projecting; nose large, and almost 
confounded with the upper jaw ; the upper 
front teeth obliquely placed ; the lips thick ; 
the chin drawn in ; the legs crooked. This 
race Is found in Western and Bontheru 1 
Africa, and the great islands of the Pacific, ' 
generally In the interior. There are very 
great differences In the tribes included in 
tlLls variety ; witness the Negro, with the 
complexion of jet, and woolly hair ; the 
Caff re, with a copper complexion and long 
hair ; the sooty Papous, or New Guineaman ; 
the native of Van Diemen’s Land ; and the 
Hottentot. — Man Is the only animal which 
really possesses the powers of speech, by 
which he Is enabled to communicate bis 
thoughts; and this has led, in different 
tribes, to the invention of several hundred 
languages. He Is also the only animal 
which possesses the muscles of laughter. 

■ — Ma», a word variously used in nautical 
affairs: thus, man-of-war, a merchantman, 
&c. Also, * man a prize ; * ‘ man the topsail 
sheets *man the yards,’ &c., signifying to 
supply either of these with the men neces- 
sary for the required purpose. 

MAN'AKIN, the popular name of some 
small South American birds, forming the 
sub-famtiy Piprince. They belong to the 
chatterers In the dentirostral section of the 
Passeres. Pipra militaris, a member of 
tlio typical genus, bears a crest of red fea- 
thers on its head. 

MANATUB, or MANA'TEB (mantts. a 
hand ; Lat.), the Oow-flsh, a genus of mam 
mats, dwelling In water, and belonging to 
the order of Cetacea. The thick skin has s 
dark colour, and usually hears a few bristle 
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like hairs. The skull Is Isrgre and strong, 
wfthont front teeth ; the lips thick, fleshy, 
and bristly. The fore limbs or paddles are 
highly dereloped, with bones exactly an- 
swcsrlng to those of the human arm, the five 
Angers being present, but covered with In- 
flexible skin. There are no rudiments of 
hind limbs. The body Is terminated pos- 
teriorly by a horizontal seml-clrcnlar fiat 
tail, but without a fin. The ears are smsJl 
orifices ; the eyes are also small. White 
milk fiows from the breasts of the female 
when pressed. This harmless animal feeds 
on grass and aquatic plants. It is a rapid 
swimmer, and so cautious that it Is not 
easily captured. Beneath the skin there is 
a thick layer of fat which yields abundance 
of oil. The flesh la said to be palatable, 
baring a flavour between that of beef and 
pork. There appears to be several species. 
One, the Jh^fong^ inhabits the rivers of 
Western Africa. Another is found in the 
West Indies and along the coast of Ouiana. 
This is said to be from 12 to 20 feet long, 
and to possess nails at the extremities of 
the fore limbs. In the river Amazon 
there is a third species, which does not 
exceed 7 or 8 feet In lengtli, and has no 
nails. 

MANOHINEEL' (maneinella : Span.), the 
ITippomane mananella of botanists, nat. 
ord. EuphorbiaceoB, a tree which grows in 
the West Indies to the size of a large onk. 
It is said to be death to sleep beneath its 
shade. A drop of the juice falling on tlie 
skin is known to form an ulcer. The 
tempting fruit, which looks like an apple, 
causes a burning sensation when applied to 
the lips. 

MANDA'MES (we command ; Lat), In 
Law, a writ Issued from the Court of 
Kin^s Bench, and directed to any person, 
corporation, or inferior court, commanding 
the performance of some special thing. 
It will not be granted unless there has 
been a distinct refusal to do that which is 
Its object. 

MANDARIN' , a Portuguese term for the 
official order in China, There are nine 
classes of civil, and five of military man- 
darins, distinguished by buttons on their 
caps. The Chinese name for mandarin is 
Kouon (a public character;. They are sup- 
posed to owe their offices entirely to merit. 

MAN'DIBLE {mandibula, a jaw : Lot,), in 
Ornithology, the upper and under bill of 

birds Also, in Anatomy, a name for the 

jaw. [See Maxilla.] 

MAN'DOLINE, a musical instrument with 
four strings, something like a lute. It Is 
still in use in Italy. 

MAN'DRAKB Imandragoras : Or.), the 
Mandragora ctfflcinalU of botanists, nat. ord. 
Bolanacece. The forked root of this plant 
was thought to resemble the human form, 
and many superstitions were connected 
with it, such as tbe opinion that it uttered 
a shriek when tom out of the ground. It 
was used in love incantations. An acro- 
narcotic poison resides in the juice, which 
was once employed In rnedlclne, being reck- 
oned amongst ‘ drowsy syrups.’ 

MAN'DREL, or MAIIWIL (mandrin : 
Fr,\ In Machinery^ a revolving spindle. 

to whidi the turner fixes his work In the 
lathe. 

MAN'DRILL, a baboon, the Papio 
maimon. of naturalists, a native of Oulnea, 
the largest, most brutal aij^d ferocious of 
the class. It is blue-faced, and has very 
protuberant cheeks. The nose of the adult 
becomes red, and even scarlet, at the end. 
Its colour is a greyish brown. The male is 
as large as a man. 

MANB'GE (A riding-school : Fr.), tbe art 
of breaking in and riding horses, or the 
place set apart for equestrian exercises. 
[See Horsk and Hobsbiianship J 

MA'NES {Lai,), In the pagan system of 
theology, a general name for the Infernal 
deities. The ancients comprehended under 
the term maws not only Pluto, Proserpine, 
and Minos, but the souls of the deceased 
also. It was usual to erect altars and offer 
libations to the manes of deceased friends 
and relations ; for tbe superstitious notion 
that the spirits of the departed had an im- 
portant influence on the good or bad for- 
tune of the living made people very cau- 
tious of offending them. When it was not 
known whetlicr a corpse had been buried 
or not, a cenotaph was erected, and the 
manes were solemnly invited to rest there, 
from fear that otherwise they would wan- 
der about the world, terrlfjlng the living, 
and seeking the body which they bad once 
Inhabited 

MAN'OANESB, of a greylsh-whlte colour, 
and of considerable brilliancy ; It has nei- 
ther tasie nor smell, Is of the hardness of 
iron, very brittle, and, when reduced to 
powder, is attracted by the magnet. Its 
spec. grav. Is about 8 0. Being very difficult 
of fusion, it does not combine readily with 
man} metals; but it shows considerable 
affinity to iron, occurring frequently com- 
bined with it in nature, and it is supposed 
to improve tbequality of steel. Manganese 
is applied to no use in its metallic form. Its 
attraction of oxygen is so great, that ex- 
posure to the air is sufficient to render it 

1 red, brown, black, and ultimately friable, 
in a very short time. The black oxide (the 
binoxide) is used largely as a source of 
oxygen ; mixed with oil, it takes fire of 

1 Itself. It frees from colour glasses tinged 
with iron, and is therefore used in glass- 
I making ; it changes the Iron into peroxide, 
and becomes Itself protoxide, neither of 
which compounds imparts a colour ; but, if 
added in excess, it produces an amber co- 
lour. It is also used to give a black colour 
to earthenware. Two of its compounds 
with oxygen possess acid prop^ties, and 
are termed manganic and permanganic 
acids. 

MAN'GBL-WUR'ZEL (tnanpel, defect ; and 
fchrzel, root : Ger.), a species of beet much 
used as food for cattle, and valuable from 
its large size and hardy nature. 

MAN'GO, the fruit of a tree, tbe Ilangi 
fera indica of botanists, nat. ord. Anacardi- 
acecs, which is a native of tbe East Indies, 
but now grows in most of the tropical re- 
gions. It Is allied to the sumach, attains 
the height of 80 or 40 feet, and is highly 
productive. The fruit Is kidney-shaped, of 
a must delicious flavour, and contains a 
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flattened kernel enveloped In a string}' case. 
More than eighty vaiietlea of mango are 
cultivated. 

MANGOSTBBN', the Garetnia Mangottana 
of botanists, nat. ord. Clusiacecp, a tree 
which grows l)i the Straits of Malacca. The 
fruit is something like a small orange ; It Is 
of exquisite flavour, and particularly whole- 
some, The tree Is elegant in Its appearance, 
and grows to the height of about eighteen 
feet. 

MAN'GROVB, a tree of the genus Ilhizth 
phora, which grows In tropical countries 
along the borders of the sea. Its brauches 
are long, hang down towards the earth, 
and, when they have reached it, take root 
and produce new trunks. In this manner. 
Immense and almost Impenetrable thickets 
are formed, which are filled with vast num- 
bers of crabs, aquatic birds, mosquitos, &c. 
The seeds are remarkable for throwing out 
roots, which vegetate among the branches 
of the trees while yet adhering to the foot- 
stalk. The soft part of the white mangrove 
Is formed Into ropes ; the wood of the red 
mangrove is cximpact and heavy. 

MA'NIA {mainomax, 1 rage : Or ), In Me- 
dicine, a delirium unattended by fever. In 
which judgment and memory are impaired, 
and there Is a particular dislike to restraint. 
It Is either melancholy or furious. Melan- 
clioly mania is marked by dejection of spi- 
rits ;/urioiw mania, by violence, a dislike 
to Individuals, and a repugnance to scenes 
before agreeable. An excess or dtfli iency 
of phosphorus In the composition of the 
brain bas been shown to accompany mad- 
tess and Idiocy. 

MANICH^/ANS, In Church History, a 
sect of heretics In the third century, the 
followers of a Persian named MainchJBUs, 
or Manes, who had been one of the Magi 
before be became a Christian. He attempted 
to combine the principles of the Magi with 
Christianity, and gave out that he was the 
Paraclete whom Christ had promised to 
send to his disciples. He was put to deatli 
by a king of Persia as a perverter of the 
true religion, i. e. that of the Magi. Ho 
taught that there are two principles, or 
gods, coeternal and Independent of each 
other : the first light, the autlior of all 
good ; the second, darkness, tho author of 
all evil. 

MANIPBS'TO {jnanlfestum est, it is evi- 
dent : jDat.— from words with which the 
document usually commenced In former 
times). In Politics, a declaration of motives 
by a belligerent state, or by a general 
having fulkpowers, previously to the com- 
mencement of hostilities. It is addressed 
to the public, and signed by the sovereign, 
Ac., who sends It. 

MA'NIOO, or MA'NIHOT, the Indian 
name of the Jatropha Mamhot, a shrub be- 
louglng to the nat. order Euphorl/iacece. 
The roots contain a nutritious starch, but 
combined with hydrocyanic acid, which, 
however, is easily dissipated by heat, or got 
rid of by washing. The crude flour or meal 
obtain^ from the root Is called caamva. 
Tapioca Is a preparation of the starch. The 
plant Is Indigenous In tropical America, 
and cultivated also In many parts of Asia 
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and Africa. It grows rapidly, produces 
abundantly, and accommodates Itself to al- 
most any kind of soli. 

MANIPULATION (manua, a band ; Lat,\ 
a word signifying work done with the 
hands. It expresses. In pharmacy, the pre- 
paration of drugs ; in chemistry, the prepa- 
ration of Bubsrances for experiments; and 
In animal magnetism, the motion of the 
hands, by which the operator magnetizes 
those on whom he operates. 

MANIP'ULUS (a handful ; from manua, 
a hand : Lot.), in Homan Antiquity, a body 
of infantry, consisting of two hundred 
men, and constituting the third part of a 
cohoit. It was BO called from the handful 
of straw which was used originally as its 

standard. Among physicians, the teim 

manipulua slgnlfles a handful of heibs or 
leaves, or so much as a man can gmsp in 
his band at once ; which quantity Is fre 
quently denoted by the abbreviation if 
or m. 

MANANA (mano, a gift : Syr.), a sweet 
juice or gum, which flows from many trees 
and plants In Syria, and also in Calabria, 
whore It exudes from two species of the 
ash. Its smell Is strong, and Its taste rather 
nauseously sweet. It is Incapable of pro 
ducing alcohol by fei mentation, Is dis- 
solved by water, and affords by distillation 
water, add, oil, and ammonia. It Is fre 
quently employed In the materia medica, 
and forms a considerable article of cum 
merce A principle called manntte, a com 
binatlon of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
crystallizing In tufts of slender colourless 
needles, Is obtainable from manna 

MANOM'ETEll, or MAN'OSCOPE (manoa, 
rare ; and nietron, a measure, or akopeo, I 
examine: Or.), an Instrument used to show 
j or measure the alteiatlons In the rarity or 
density of the air. The manometer differs 
from the barometer In this, Hint the Intter 
only serves to measure the weight of the 
atmosphere, or of the column of air over 
it; but the former Indicates the densltj , or 
rather the elastic force which Is considered 
proportional to the density. 

MAN 'OR (wflweo, I abide : Lnt.), a disti let 
subject to the jurisdiction of a court baron 
In the feudal times, a grant of lands from 
the king carried wltli It a iKiwer of making 
laws, and holding a court of justice for the 
dependants of the territory. The baron 
might parrel out new manors, and these 
again might be subdivided Into otliei ma- 
nors. To pat an end to this. In the re’gn 
of Edward I. It was enacted that buyers of 
lands should hold them by the same ser- 
vices, and of the same lord, as when In the 
hands of the seller. Hence every manor 
now In being must have existed at least 
in the time of Edward I. The union of 
several manors under one great baron or lord 
paramount, was termed an honour. There 
are said to be eigbty honours in England. 

MAN'SLAUGHTER, In Law, the unlaw- 
ful killing a man without malice, either 
expressed or Implied. It differs from mur- 
der, In not belug malicious or deliberate ; 
andfrom excusable homicide, In being done 
In some unlawful act. Manslaughter may 
bp either voluntary or involuntary. 
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MAN'TBLET(JV.).ln Portldcatlon.aktDd oelerate vegetation, and Inerease the pro* 
of moveable parapet, or wooden penthouse, duceof crops; as the contents of stables 
used In a siege. Mantelets are cased with and farm^yards, marl, ashes, lime, flsb, salt, 

I Iron, and set on wheels, so as to be driven &,c. It is Intended to supply some element 
I liefore the miners, when carrying a sap or of vegetables which is wanting in the soil, 
treiich towards a hesiegod place, to protect MAN'USORIPTS {manu sdHpfuw, written 

them from the enemy’s small shot. with the hand : Lo/.), writings of any kind, 

1 MANTIS (mantia, a diviner t GrX In En- on paper, parchment, or any other material, 
tomology, a genus of orthopterous Insects, The study of ancient modes of writing is 
of wbioh there are numerous species, dts- st>led Palmography (palaios, old, grapha^ 
tingulsbedby the singularity of til eir shape, writing; Or.). There are many modes by 
The chief species in Europe Is tlio Mantis wlilch antiquarians are enabled to discover 
reUgioaa, or prayhM mantis, so called be- the probable date of a manuscript; and 
cause when sitting it holds up Its two fore- tliere are many manuscripts which have at 
legs as If In the attitude of prayer ; whence the end a statement when and by whom 
vulgar superstition baa held it as a sacred they were written, though this is not 
Insect ; and a popular notion has prevailed, always to be relied on. Since we have had 
that a child or a traveller who loses his the evidence of the manuscripts found at 
way will be safely directed by observing the Herculaneum, we can decide with cer- 
qii irter to which the animal pointed, when tainty that none of our manuscripts are 
taken into the baud. The mantis is of a older than the Christian era. It was the 
piedaceoua disposition, living on smaller custom. In the middle ages, wholly to 
Insects, which it watches for with great obliterate and ei tse writings on parchment, 
anxiety. It is also quarrelsome ; and when for the purpose of writing on tlie ma- 
several are kept with orhers of its own terlalsanew. These rewritten manuscripts 
species in a state of captivity, they will at- were called codices reacrlpti, rasi, and pa- 
tack each other with the utmost violence, hmpneats [which seel The costliness of 
till all but one are destroy (*d, writing materials gave rise also to abund- 

MANT'LING (manteau, a mantle • Ft t, in ant abbreviation. The Invention of i>rintlnir 
Heraldry, that appearance of flourishing, put an end to the destruction of inanu 
or drapery, that Is represented about a coat scripts, but not to the use of abbreviation, 
of arms. It is supposed originally to have which continued long after, being common 
been the representation of a mantle, or in Greek until within the last fifty years 
military habit, worn by the cavaliers over Lntm manuscripts prior to the age of Char- 
their armour, to preserve It from rust, lemagne (ad 800) are considered ancient. 

MAN'UAL EX'ERCISB {manuaha, he- The iWammotion of manuscripts was com ' 
longing Co the hand : Lot,), la the Military mon among Che Romans, and flourished in 
ait, the exercise by which soldiers are tliese countries from the 6th to the loth i 
t.iught the use of their muskets and otiier centuiy. An attempt was made to intro 
aims. dure it again, at the revival of the arts, I 

MAN'UPACTTJRB (manws, a hand; and but the effort was un8ucc.e8sful. Some of I 
fortnra, a making ; Lnt,), the opei atlon of the portraits and other paintings In illumi- 
leducing raw materials of any kind into a nated manuscripts of great antiquity are 
foim suitable for use, either by the hard very beautiful. 

or by machinery. Also any commodity made MAP {tnuppa: Lai.), a delineation of a 
by the hand, or anything formed from the country, according to a scale, in which the 
ruw materials or natural productions of a proportion, shape, and position of places 
country, as cloths from wool, and cotton are exactly preserved. The top isusnally 
or silk goods from cotton and silk. Sic. the north, the right hand the east, the left 
Manufactures cannot thrive except where band the west, and the bottom the south, 
theie is security for property, and where When tiio cardinal points are otherwise ar- 
there is no danger of interference on tlie ranged, a/fewr-do Ziit points to the north. A 
part of the government in the way of undue terrestrial map is either geographic^ that is, 
protection or vexatious restrlcthms. An relates to land, or hydrographic, that la, re- 
abundant supply of the raw iiiaccrtai is a lates to the sea— in which case it is usually 
great advantage to manufacture, parficu- called a chart. A map representing a small 
larly where It Is of a bulky and ponderous extent of country is called a topographical 
nature. We should never have been dlstln- map In maps three things are essentially 
guished for our manufactures In metals, requisite. 1. All places must have the same 
unless we had possessed not only these, but situation and distance from its great circles, 
an abundant supply of coal also. The fa- as on the globe, that their parallels, lougl- 
vourable situation of a country and Its cli- tudes, &c., may be distinctly seen. 2. Their 
mate have a great Influence on its success magnitudes must be proportional to their 
In manufactnres : when the beat or the cold real magnitudes on the globe. 8. All places 
Is too great, men lose much of their energy . must have the same situation, bearing, and 

MANUMIS'SION (manuiniasio, from ma- distance, as on the earth itself. The do- 
nnmiUo, I Jet go from the hand ; Lat.\ grees of longitude are numbered at top and 
among the Romans, the solemn ceremony bottom, and the degrees of latitude on the 
1),’ which a slave was emancipated, or Hbe- right and left sides. 

rated from personal bondage. MA'PLB, the name of several trees be- 

MANU'RB(mafM»Morer, to work with the longing to the genus Acer. The common 
hand ; JV.; and hence to enrich the land), maple is Acer campeetre; the sycamore is 
ftny substance, whether vegetable, animal, Acer pseudoplatan fia. The Acer saccharir 
or mineral, mixed up with the soli, to ac- num, or sugar-maple, in North America, is 
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one of the most remartable species. By 
tapping this tree early In the spring, the 
Americans procure a large quantity of 
sugar ; one of an ordinary size yielding In 
a good season from twenty to thirty gallons 
of sap. It is this tree that yields the orna* 
mental wood known as bird's eye or mottled 
maple. The wood of the common European 
maple is much used by turners ; and on ac- 
count of Its lightness la frequently em- 
ployed for musical Instruments, particu- 
larly for violins. 

MAR'ABOUT CRANE, the Lfptoptilos 
Jlfara&on of ornithologists, Inhabits SencKHl. 
in Africa. The bead and neck are nearly 
n iked, and there Is an external pouch in 
front of the neck. The beautiful marabout 
plumes are obtained from this bird. 

MARANATH'A (fifyr.), amongst the Jews, 
was a form of threatening, cursing, or an i- 
tliematl/ing, and was looked upon as the 
most severe denunciation they had. The 
word is said to signify the Lord will come; 
that la, to take vengeance. 

MAR ANT A, In Botany, a genus of plants, 
nat. order 2Jarantacea. The species are 
perennials, and'araong them Is tixeMaranta 
arvndinaeeot or Indian arrow-root, the root 
of V. hlch contains the starch known by this 
name. 

MARASTHUS (maraino, I make to waste 
away : Or.), In Medicine, an atrophy or con- 
sumption ; a wasting of flesh without fever 
or apparent disease. 

MAR'BLB (marbre: Fr.), In Mineralogy 
and Geology, tlie several varieties of carbo- 
nate of lime, which have more or less of a 
granular and crystalline texture, and capa- 
ble of taking a polish. In Sculpture, 

several compact or granular kinds of stone, 
su'-ceptlble of a flne polish. The Pentelic 
and Parian were the white marbles most 
valued by the ancients. The marble of 
Luna, In Etruria, was whiter than even the 
Parian. The quarries of Carrara, in Italj, 
almost supply the world with white marble. 

MAfl'OASITB, in Mineralogy, white Iron 
pj rites ; a sulphuret of iron. 

MARCH (Martiua, literally belonging to 
Mars, the god of war : LaL), the third month 
of the year, according to the calendar of 
Numa and Julius Ciosar; but in the calen- 
dar of Romulus It stood first, as it did 
among ourselves until the change In the 
style In 1762. It is said to liave been named 
by Romulus, In honour of his supposed 

father Mars. Maboh, In Military affairs, 

the movement of a body of troops from one 
place together; or the measured and 
regular of a soldier, according to a 

certain form and time. In Music, any 

piece adapted to a soldier’s march. 

MAR'OHES (vieorc, a border or limit; 
Sax.), border* or confines, particularly the 
boundaries between England and Wales, 
and between England and Scotland. The 
office of the * lords-raarchers ’ was origi- 
nally to guard the frontiers. Several titles 
of honour, in this and other countries, are 
derived from their original possessors hav- 
Ingbeen appointed governors of marches or 
frontiers. 

MAROO'SIANS, a sect of heretics in the 
■ecoud century, so called from their leader 
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Marcus, who represented the Deity as con- 
sisting not of a trinity but a quartemlty, 
vlt., the Ineffable, Silence, the Father, and 
Truth. 

MAR’GARATB (next). In Chemistry, a 
compound of margario acid with a base. 

MARQAR'IO A'CID {marganiis, a pearl ; 
Qr.), In Chemistry, one of the solid proxi- 
mate principles of fats. It has a pearly 
lustre, is insoluble In water, but dissolves 
In hot alcohol, and la deposited from It by 
cooling. It resembles stearic acid, but is 
more fusible, melting at 140 o Pahr. 

MARGRAWIATE [mark, a, frontier; and 
graf, a count : Oer.), the territory or juris- 
diction of a margrave, who was originally 
a loid or keeper of the marches or borders. 
It la now a title of nobility in Germany, 

MAR'IGOLD, a plant of the genus Oalertr 
dula, bearing a yellow flower. There are 
also several plants of other genera bearing 
this name ; as the African marigold, of the 
genus Tagties; corn marigold, of the genus 
Chrysanthemum ; marsh mangold, of the 
genus Caltha, &c 

MARI'NB (marivus: Lot.), pertaining to 
the sea ; as marine productions, &c. Also 
a general name for the o&vy of a kingdom 
or state ; comprehending likewise all that 
relates to naval affairs, as the building, 
rigging, arming equipping, navigating, and 
employing ships. 

MARI'NES (same deriv.), soldiers raised 
for naval service, and trained to fight both 
on shipboard and on land. They are clothed 
and armed in the same way as infantry of 
the line No commissions In the corps are 
obtained by purchase, and the officers rise 
bysoniorlty, the highest grade being colo- 
nel commandant They are commanded by 
a lieutenant-general and a majni general, 
who are naval officers, holding thtse addi- 
tional titles 

MA'RIOTTE’SLAW, In Pneumatics, the 
law discovered by Boyle, but commonly 
attributed to Marlotte, that, ‘ the elastic Ity 
or pressure of gases is dire ctlv proportional 
to their densitj, and therefore inversely 
proportional to the space they occupy.’ 

MARK, BT , THB GOSPEL. OF. a canonical 
book of the New Testament, the second in 
Older It is said that St. Mark wrote his 
gospel at Rome, whither lie accompanied St. 
Peter, In the year of Christ 44. Tertulllan, 
and others, pretend that St. Mark was no 
more than an amanuensis to St. Peter, 
who dictated this gospel to him ; others 
assert that he wrote It after St. Peter's 
death. Nor are the learned less divided as 
to the language In which it was written ; 
some affirming It to have been Greek, and 
others Latin. It however seems plainly 
intended for Christian converts from pa- 
ganism, and is distinguished from the other 
evangelical writings by Its brevity, passing 
over much that relates to the character of 

Christ as Messiah. Ma&k, a money of 

account, or a coin. The English mark is 
two-thirds of a jiound sterling, or 13*. 4<i. 
The Hamburg mark is is. 4d 

MARL {mergel: Ger ), a species of calca- 
reous earth, being a mixture of carbonate 
of lime and clay, used in agriculture for 
enriching barren land. When It consists 
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chiefly of lime. It acts like that subatance ; at liberty to marry. There is a college at 
when ita principal Ingredient la alumina or Rome for the gratuitous education of young 
I clay. It acta partly as lime, but chiefly by Maronltea. 

I altering the texture of the soil. All sandy HAROO'NS (hog-hnnters : Span. Amer.), 
soils are Improved by It, All solid marls the name given to revolted negroes in the 
I crumble by exposure to the atmosphere, West Indies and in some parts of Soutlj 
usually In the course of a year. Beds of America. In many cases, hy taking to the 
, marl frequently contain organic remains. forests and mountains, they have rendered 
MAR'LINBS (mar Uw (7 .* Bslfir.), a sea term themselves formidable to the colonies, and 
I for lines of untwisted hemp, well tarred, sustained a long and bravo resistance 
keep the ends of the ropes, &c., from against the white population. 

unravelling. Marlinbhspikb, a small MARQUE, LETTER OF, a power granted 

I Iron spike, used to open a rope when a sail by a state to its subjects, to make reprisals 
Is to be sewed to It, &c. on the subjects of a state with which It is 

MARTiIALADE {Pr. ; from marmelo, h at war. 
quince : Portng.}, the pulp of quinces boiled MAR'QUIS,or MAR'QUESS (mui h, a fron- 

Into a consistence with sugar ; or a coiifec- tier : O'er.), a title of honour, next In dignltj 
t Ion of plums, apricots, quinces, and other to that of duke, first given to those who 
fruits, boiled with sugar. commanded the marches, or borders and 

MAR'MOSETS, a family of small monkeys frontiers of a kingdom. Marquises were 
peculiar to tropical America. In their man- not known in England till Richard II., In 
nerof climbing they are more like squirrels the year 1387, created Robert De Vere mar 
than monkeys. The nails, except those of quls of Dublin. The wife of a marquis Is 
the hind thumbs, are long and claw-shaped, stjled a murchionesa. The marquis’s co- 
like those of squirrels, and the thumbs of ronet is a circle of gold set round with 
the fore extremities are not opposable t« the four strawberry leaves, alternating with as 
other Angers They have two molar teeth many pearls on pyramidal points of equai 
I less in each jaw than the Gebidte, the other height, 
family of American monkeys. The body Is MAR'RIAGB (jnariage: Fr). With the 
long and slender, clothed with soft hairs ; most ancient inhabitants of tlie East the 
I and the tall, which Is nearly twice the bride was obtained by presents made, or 
, length of the trunk, is not prehensile.’— H. services rendered, to her parents ; and to 
! W. Batbs ] The countenance Is mobile, ex- this day the same practice prevails among 
presslve, and Intelligent. In captivity the the Circassians and the poorer Turks and 
eyes are full of curiosity and mistrust, and Chinese. Both men and women, among the 
observe every movement of those near Athenians, cut off their hair before mar- 
them. They are fed both on fruits and In- riage, and consecrated it to some god or god- 
sects. In some species the fur Is marked dess, under whose protection they had more 
with bars; others carry manes The Immediately placed themselves; and all 
marmosets are great favourites with the virgins, before thej* could enter upon that 
ladies of Brazil. Of one, a timid sensitive state, were consecrated to Dmtia. Previous 
thing, seven inches long, we are told that to the actual marriage of the parties eon- 
its owner constantly carried It la her tracted, sacrifices were offered up, and the 
bosom, and fed It from her mouth. Al- gall of the victim was alwajs thiown be- 
though it allowed Its mistress to fondie it hind the altar, intimating that anger and 
freely, it shrank back nervously on the malice should have no admission. Among 
approach of a stranger, the wliole body the R<miaii8 there was no particular age 
trembling with fear, whilst through chat- determlntd for marriage, but all espousals 
terlng teeth It uttered Its twPtering notes wore to be consummated by the nuptials 
of alarm. within two jears. The man always, at the 

MAR'MGT (marmotte: Fr.), tho Arctomya time of entering into contract, sent a plain 
alpinus of zoologists, a rodent animal. Iron ring to the woman as a pledge of allcc- 

about the size of a rabbit. Inhabiting the tlon. Law of Marbtaqr. Parlies may, 

higher region of the Alps and Pyrenees, as they please, be married either by the 
When these animals (which live In socle- superintendent-registrar or In a place of 
ties) are eating, they post a sentinel, who worship licensed for the purpose. They 
gives a shrill whistle on the approach of may be married after the publication of 
any danger, and they all retire Into their banns, or without them hy special or ordl- 
hurrows, which are well lined with moss nary license, or by the supec/ntendent- 
and hay. In these retreats they remain. In registrar’s certificate with or without 
a torpid state, from the autumn till April, license. If the marriage is solemnized at 
The praxne dog of North America belongs the offleo of the suiicrlntendent-reglstrar It 
to the same genus. must take place In his presence and that of 

MA'RONITES, a sect of Christians dwell- some registnr of the district, and two 
Ingln the neighbourhood of MountLebanon, other witnesses, with open doors, between 
and so called from Maro, their first bishop, the hours of eight and twelve In the fore- 
In the seventh century. They embraced noon. Marriages In Ireland and Scotland 
the doctrine of Monutheletlsm (that al- are valid If made In the form required In 
though there were two natures, there was those countries. Marriages are void If 
but one will In Christ), but they became ooutracted within the prohibited degrees, 
reconciled to the church of Rome In the or where there Is a prior existing marriage, 
twelfth century. Theyare nominally under and in cases of lunacy or Incapacity. It Is 
the Pope’s supremacy, but the priests dissolved by the divorce court f»n proof o£ 
elect their own spiritual chiefs, and they are adultery. [See Adulthby.] Bigamy or 
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polygamy la a felonious offence. A wife 
eommltting any felony, except murder or 
manglaughter, in company with her hus- 
band, U not responsible for It ; hut she is. 
In such clrouiBBtances, Indictable for high 
treason. In neither civil nor criminal 
cases, with the exception of treason, are 
husband and wife allowed. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to give evidence against each 
other. Should the husband die Intestate, 
the wife Is entitled to half his personal pro- 
perty If there Is no Issue : If there is, to one- 
third. The husband Is liable for all debts 
contracted by the wife before marriage, 
except those Incurred during a former 
marriage; but his responsibility Is ended 
i)y his or her death. He Is not liable for 
debts Incurred by her during marriage, un- 
less they are contracted with his consent, 
either expressed or Implied. He is not 
liable for his wife’s debts, even for neces- 
saries, If he turn her away for adultery, If 
she abandon him, or If they separate by mu- 
tual agreement. The will of a bachelor, or 
a widower not having children. Is revoked 
by subsequent marriage and birth of issue. 
The warrant of attorney, given to an un- 
married woman, is revok^ by her mar- 
riage ; also her will. 

MAllS (In Mythology, the god of war). In 
\8tronomy, one of the superior planets, 
moving round the sun In an orbit between 
those of the earth and Jupiter. His mean 
distance from the sun is about 142,000,000 
miles. He performs his mean sidereal re- 
volution In very nearly 087 days. At the 
beginning of this century his orbit was In- 
clined to the ecliptic at an angle of 1 ° 51' 0". 
His diameter Is about 4100 miles. He re- 
volves on his axis In 24h. 89m. 2is. The 
outlines of continents and seas may be dis- 
tinctly discerned on hts surfac^e. His 
reddish colour is most probably due to an 
ochreous soil, and his seas, by contrast, ap- 
pear green, [See Colours, Aooidbntal.] 
His poles seem very white, no doubt from 
snow, as the whiteness is greatest after the 
long polar winter, and It disappears after 
long exposure to the sun. 

MARSH (tnarScage: Fr.}, a tract of low 
land, usually or occasionally covered with 
water; or very wet and miry, and over- 
grown with coarse grass and sedges. Land 
occasionally overtlowed by the tides la 
called a salt marsh. 

MAllSH-MAL'LOW. [See AlthauJ 

MAR'SHAL {marichal: Fr.), In Its pri- 
mary signification, means an officer who has 
the charge of horses ; but it is now applied 
to officers ^o have very different employ- 
ments. — Marshal of thb Qukbh's 
Bbnoh, an officer who had the charge of the 
prison formerly in Southwark; but his 
office has been abolished, that of BTeeper of 
the Quern' B Prison having been substituted 

for It. Earl-Marshal, the eighth officer 

of state ; an honorary title, and personal 
until made hereditary by Charles II. In the 
family of Howard. He Is at the head of the 

college of Heralds. Fiblo-mabshal, a 

military officer of the highest rank. In j 

the United States of America, a marshal is j 
a civil officer, appointed hy the president 
ind senate, in each judletsl dlstrlet ; an* i 


swerlng to the sheriff of a county In Eng- 
land. Marshal of Prahcb, the highest 

military rank In the French army. It first 
appears In the reign of Philip Augustus : it 
ceased after the deposition of Louis XFI., 
and was revived by Napoleon. 

MAR'SHALLINO (last). In Heraldry, the 
arranging of several coats of arms belong- 
ing to distinct families In one escutcheon 
or shield, together with their ornaments. 

MAll'SHALSBA {marSchemssie : JFV.), for- 
merly a prison In Southwark. The Queen's 
Bench, Fleet, and Marsbalsea prisons, used 
for the confinement of debtors and crimi- 
nals, by authority of the superior courts 
at Westminster, the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, &c., are now consolidated Into one. 

Mabshalbea, a court Instituted to 

bear causes between the king's household 
and others, and having Jurisdiction twelve 
miles round Whitehall ; but now abolished. 

MARSU'PIALS (maraupion, a purse: 
Or.), an order of mammals, including the 
Kangaroos of Australia and the Opos- 
sums of America. They must be placed 
near the base of the mammalian scale, and 
show In their structure various points of 
connection with reptiles. One of the most 
remarkable parts of their structure Is the 
possession of an external jiouch, wliich 
serves as a lodgment for the young, that are 
always prematurely liorn. They vary greatly 
In their habits and food. 

MARTEL'LO TOW'ERB, a number of 
towers erected along different parts of the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, as a 
defence agiinst the threatened invasion of 
Prance Ijy Napoleon Buonaparte. Tliey are 
circular, with very thick walls, and bomb- 
proof roofs. One traversing gun was 
mounted on each, In working which the 
men were protected by a lofty parapet. 
They derived their name from the fact that 
the Italians, in past ages, built towers on 
their coasts, where they gave warning of 
the approach of pirates by striking a bell 
with a hammer, whence such towers were 
styled Tom de Martello. They have for 
some time served as stations for the use of 
the coast-blockade force. 

MAR'TEN (piartes: Lot.), the Martss 
Foina, an animal of the weasel tribe ; one 
of the prettiest of the beasts of prey which 
are found In Great Britain, It has a small 
head, an agile body, and lively eyes. These 
animals are very destructive to poultry, 
6gg8, &C.; they also feed on rats, mice, 
moles, and sometimes on grain. The pine 
marten {Maries abietum) Inhabits the woods 
of North Anierioa and Europe, and Is much 
esteemed for Its fur, which Is used for 
trimmings. About 100,000 skins of this 
animal are said to be annually colleoted In 
the fur countries. 

MARTIN. [See Hirundo.] 

MARTINETS (Fr.), In a ship, smaU lines 
fastened to the leech of a sail, reev^ 
through a block on the topmast head, and 
coming down by the mast to the deck. 
Their use Is to bring the leech of the sail 
close to the yard for the purpose of being 

furled, In Military language, a MarttMi 

signifies a strict dlsoltdinarlan. 

MAR'TINGALB (JVJ, In the ttuuiA8e»|t 
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I thong of lenrhpr fastened at (me end of the i oenrurlea. Acconding to HoItnshed*a Ohro> 
girths under the belly of the horse, and at nlcle, the first masque iterformed In Eng* 

I the other end tu the musrol, passing )>e- j land was at Greenwich, In 1511 Shakspeare* | 
{ tween the fore legs : it Is intended to keep i as welt as Beaumont and Fletcher, hare 

• him from rearing. Also, a sea terra for a . frequently Introduced masqtiea Into thetr 

I rope extending from the jlh>boom to the plays. James I. carried the glory of the 
, end of the bumpkin. | masque to its height. It had before con* 

I MAR'TLETS, In Heraldry, little birds, . slated of mnsle, ^nclng, gaming, a ban- 
I like swallows, but with short tufts of fear I quet, and a display of grotesque personages 
then instead of legs. It Is the difference and fantastic dresses; but It now assumed 

j ' or distinction of a fourth son. a iilgher character. In Architecture, cer* 

' MAKTTR {marta*, literally a witness; tain pieces of sculpture representing hi- 
Or ), any Innocent iterson who suffers death deous forms, which serve to fill up vacant 
, I in defence of a cause rather than abandon spaces. 

' It. In the Christian sense of tiie word, it la MASQUBRA'DB (mascherata ; /hil.), an | 
one who lays down his life for the Gospel, exhibition, In which persons wearing masks 
1 1 or suffers death for the sake of his religion. ' meet together and represent different char 
! j Those who boldly asserted their belief, but racters. 1 

j were not visited with the extreme punish- MASS, in the Church of Rome, the prsyers 

1 ment of death, were termed ft/a/sssora. and ceremonies used at the celebration of 1 
' MARTYROL'OGY (wiortfla, a martyr; and the encliaiist ; or. In other words, at the 
' lopoa, a description : Or.), a catalogue or supposed consecrating of llie bread and 
' lii^t of martyrs, inclnding the history of wine into the body and blood of Christ, and 
{ their lives and sufferings. Many of the offering them, so transubstantiated, ss an 
h ancient martj ndogles, like those used at expiatory sacrifice for the living and tlie 
present in conventual estahlifaliments, were dead. It derives its name from the words 
filled witli fictions. *iU,mU$a est eoneto* (go, the assembly Is 

1 M A R'VEL of PERU, the popular name of dismissed : Zol). of which the words ‘ I/e, 

I a Mexican plant, tiie Miro/n/ts dtrAo/oTna of mtssa est* are still retained, being pro- 
I imtanists, nat. ord. A>rtaglnar4<r It itas nounced at Its close. It was arranged In 
^ handsome flowers which show a great ten- its present form by Gregory I., In tho Stii 
I dency to sport as to colour. century. Low mosses are those In which 

j MA'SONRY(fMaf(mnene;JPV.),thstbranrh only one person officiates. I n mosses, 
of the building art which consists In hew- the officiating priest la assisted by the dea- 
ing or squaring Btoues, &C., and in properly con. subdescon, dee.; the ceremonies are 
! lading them. Beveral kinds of masonry morenomerouf. and It Is accompanied with 
) were in use among the ancients the rc- music. Tlie masses of the religions orders 
tieulatHin (rs/s, a net : Lot), arranged in usually differ more or less from those of 
diagonal courses like the meshes of a net ; the secular clergy. Masses said In certain 
the ineertum (mcertut^, irregular), in which places, or by certain persons, have indui- 
tbe stones of the same course were not ro- gtncejt attached to them by grant from the 
quired to bo of the same height, nor tlie inipe, and are therefore deemed more effl- 
j joints, though flat, i>erpcndlcnlar ; tlie cacious ; they are applicable, generally 
itodotntu (ISOS, equal ; and domes, a collec- speaking, to imth the living and Uie dead. 

' lion of building materials: Gr.), in which Maas (masse; Oer.), the quantity of 

I the courses were equal in height ; the pseu- matter In any body ; Its amount Is obuined 
dUodomu* (pneudia, false: Or.), In which by multiplying the volume into the denait). 
the courses w'ere of unequal height; the The mass multiplied by tho couslant force 

. empleeturm (empleko, I Interweave: Gr.), in of gravity constitutes trelp/i/. InthePtne 

which tho faces were wrought, the centre Arts, a large quantity of light or shade. 

I being filled up with rubble ; diaUmi ydia, MABSSTEH (m<u«ftir, from magaomai, 

j throngto; and teino, I stretch ; Or.), or bond 1 chew ; Or.), a short thick muscle, which | 
stones, being used by the Greeks with this raises the lower Jaw, and aids In moving It i 
, kind of work. It la highly important. In backwards and forwards, in the act of 
every kind of masonry, that the vertical chewing. 

joint of one course shonid not fall on or very M A8'8ICOT, tho yellow oxide of lead. It 
near that of the course under It. is prepared by calcination of white lead, 

s, MA'SONS (mofona; JV.), or Pan ahd the cartonate of the metal : by further cal- 
AOCKPriD Masovs, a tenn applied to a clnatioo, It becomes minium, orirod load. 

I I fratemUy of great antiquity, and so called MAS'S! VB (moss^; py.), in Iflneralogy, 

< probably because the first founders of it having a crystalline structure, hut not a 
ji were peraons of that occupation. It is go- regular form. Among buildera, an epl- ! 

nerally understood that they are bound by thet given to wbatever is particular heavy 
an oath of secreey not to reveal anything and solid : thus a maaalve column Is one too 
that passes within the society, and the short and thick for the order whose capital 
membets throughunt the world are known it bears, he. ' 

to each other <»rtain secret signa It MASSO'RA, or MASO'RA (tradition i 
professes to tie founded on the praetfee of Heb.), a critical work amongsr tho Jc^s, 
social and moral vlrtne, and Inculcates containing remarks on the verses, words, 

* broth! Tly love, relief, and truth.* [See letters, and vowel-points of the Hebrew 
PiuiKiCAaogBTO text of the Bible. The Jewish Rabbis or 

MASQUE, a theatrical drama, or gorgeous doctors who drew It up were colled Masso- 
histrionlc spectacle, much admired at the ritea. Before their time, the eacred books 
eourts of princes during the Ifitb and 17th had no breaks or divisions into chapters or 
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rereet ; «ad In eonsequenee of the errors 
whirl) had crept ta daring the Babflonish 
esptl\ity, H was found necessanr to ascer> 
tain and fli the reading of the Hebrew 
text; which they did, and also divided the 
canonical books into twenty-two, and these 
twenty-two books into chapters, and she 
jhapters Into verses. 

MAST (Oer.)t a long, upright piece of 
timber, ralited from the keel, through the 
deck of a vessel, to wltleh toe yards, sails, 
dc(X, are fixed ; tbe whole being supported 
by an Ingenious combination of ropes, 
adapted to bo used as a means of aseeut for 
the purpose of adjusting the sails. Tbe 
mainmagt Is tbe largest mast In tbe ship, 
and In large ships is divided into lower, 
top, top-gallant, and rojal , the ft*remaat is 
tbe next in six^ standing near the stem of 
the all ip; the mixmmati, the smallest of 
the three, stands between the mainmast 

and the stern. Mast, the fruit of the oak 

and l>eech. 

MASTER (maitn: Pr.; from moffisier: 
Lat.), In Law, the name of several offleers 
who preside in their various departments. 

MAMTftR AT-ARJia, lit a ship of war, he 

I who has charge of the small arms, and exer- 

j cises the petty offleers, Ac. Mastkr of 

I ARTS, the second degree taken at Cam 
liridge and Oxford, to a hich candidates are 
, not admitted until the> are of seven > ears’ 
standing. In the foreign and Scotch uiilxer- 

i sitles it it the first degree Master of 

THECSRKMO.\iB8,an offlcer attached to ail 
Kuroiaun courts, whose duty is to regulate 
matters of state ceremony and etiquette, j 
— Masters iw (’baegkrt, assisunis to 
the litrd chancellor and master of the r«>1ls. 
There were, including the master of the 
rolls and accountant general, twelve mas- 
ters In ordinary, of whom the master of the 
rolls was chief. They are now alxdished, 
with a reservation of the righta, duties, and j 
prit lieges of the aca'ountant-gencral as one ; 
of them. Masters extraordinary were ai»- j 
pointed to act in the country, beyond 

twenty miles from London Master of 

THE Horrb, ail offlcer of the crown, who 
has the charge of the royal stud, and is 
oter the equerries and other offleers at- 
uched to that jiart of tbe regal estabi'sh- 

ment. Master of thb Rolls, a patent 

offlcer, who has the custody of the rolls of 
parllameut, imtcuts which pass tbe great 
seal, the recorus of chancery, commissions, 
dee^. Ac. He hears causes in the Roiis- 

chaiiel. Mahtbr, In a ludrchautrvesset, 

the same a% captain ; but In a ship of war 
au offlcer who lusjHBcts tbe provlsloos and 


sweetening the breath. In Architecture^ 

a siKicies of cement used for plastering 
wails. It contains a large quantity of lln- 
seed-oil, and i>ecomes hard In a few days. 

MASTIFF (nuEst, greatness; and 
dog : OoUL), in Zoology, tbe CanU 
having a large head, with pendent Ups and 
ears, and distinguished by vigilance, 
strens^h, and courage. English mastiffs 
were neld In such high estimation at an- 
cient Rome, that an officer was appointed 
for the purpose of breeding them, and 
sending to the Imperial city such as he 
thought capable of sustaining the combats 
in the amphitheatre. 

MASTODON (magtoB, the breaat; and 
odotts, a tooth : Or.), in Natural History, a 
genus of mammiferous animals resembling 
the elephant and mammoth, but found only 
in a fossil state. There are no traces, 
within tbe period of tradition or history, of 
their existence. They derive their name 
from the conical projections on the surfaces 
of their molar teeth. 

MASTOID (muafoa, a breast; and eido$, 
form . Or.), In Anatomy, an epithet for 
those processes of bone a hich resemble the 
Hippie of a breast. 

MASTOL'OGY {mastOB, a breast; and lopos. 
a description . Or ), thaf branch of zoology 
which treats of mammiferous animals. 

MATE {maet: DuU), an offlcer who Is as- 
sistant to the captain of a merchant-vessel j 
on shipboard. Large ships have a first, ' 
second, and third mate. In ships of nar, i 
the master has viates selected from the mid- j 
shipmen ; the boaisH ain, carpenter, gunner, 
Ac, have each their males. 

MATB'ltlALlBM {iruttena, matter ; Dirt.), 
the doctrine held by those who maintain 
tliat man does not possess a splrituai pare 
distinct from bis body , and hold that what 
others call soul or spirit is only the result 
or efiect of the organlxatiou of matter In 
the btidy. 

MATE'RIA MED'IOA (medical stuff; 
Lai.), a tenn used to denote all chose sub- 
stances which are employed in tbe preven- 
tion of dlseasts and the restoration oft 
health. 

MATHEMAT'ICS {mathimatikl, from »»<»• 
them, to learn . Or ), the science a hich hat 
for its object the indirect measurement of 
magnitudes. It proposes to determine mag- 
nitudes by each other according to tbe 
precise relations that exist between them. 
Mathematics are to be regarded less as a 
constituent part of natural philosophy than 
as having licoome the true basis of the 
whole of natural philosophy ; though. 


stores, ukes care of the rigging and Iwllast, 
and navigates the ship under the directions 
of his superior olBcer. — Mabtkr of 
THB Wardrobb, tn officer under the lord 
chamlierlaln, who has the care of the royal 
robes. 

MA8TI0, or MABTIOH (mostMg; Or.), a 
solid and transparent resin, of a pale yellow 
or whitish colour, prluoipaiiy brought from 
the Island of Oliios, in drojis or tears, the 
If /in In which It naturally exudes from tbe 
, ‘J^sfoeus oflanWca and P. ientiecue, two trees 
»Setonglng to the nat. ord. Anaotmtioeex. 
U Is used tor strengthening the gums and 


strictly speaking, they are both. Tbe science } 
is of less value for the knowledge of which 
It ooDslsts, Important as that knowledge is, 
than as being the most potent Instrument 
thst the humsn mind can employ forinvesti- 
gating the laws of natural phenomena. It Is 
divisible into two great sciences: Abstract 
maihematios, or the calculus in its most ex- 
tensive sense ; and Ouncrete mathematics, 
which are composed of general geometry 
and rational mechanics. The concrete part 
Is founded upon tbe abstrart. which, In Its 
turn, becomes the basis of all natural phi- 
losophy. It is the business of concrete 
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maUieniatlos to discover the equntious of 
pbenomeua. Hence it depends on the cbs* 
rector of the objects examined, and varies 
with the pheoomena. The process la there* 
Core special, and Its rhareoter experimental, 
physical, phenomenal. Abstract msthetna' 

* ties, on the other hand, are entirely lode* 

{ }>endent of the nature of the ohjerrs, and 
are concerned only with their numerical 
I relations Their process la general; their 
I character purely logical and rational. They 
are an Immense extension of logic to a rei^ 

, tain order of dednctlons; and It reaches 
from the simplest numerical operations to 
the highest combinations of transcendental 
analysia The object is to discover un- 
known quantities by the known, using, as 
its starting point, that which Is the limit of 
concrete mathematics; the knowledge of 
the precise relations, that Is, the equations 
between different magnitudes which are 
considered simultaueonsly. If all pheno- 
mena were capable of hetng reduced to 
questions of numbers, the whole domain 
of natural science would be brought within 
the reach of matbemaClcs; hut such is the In- 
creasing complexity of phenomena, aa they 
I become special, and such the narrowness 
of human capacity, that the dllRcutty of dis- 
covering suitable equations, except in the 
cAse of the simplest and most general phe- 
nomena, is losurtnonntabio. [See AxosnaA.} 

MAT'INS (motm, the morning : Fr.), the 
ttrst part of the dally service, particularly 
III the Homan Oatbolic church, in which It, 
as well as lauds, may be said the afieruoou 
preceding the day to which It belongs. 

MA'TRASS (matra»: iV.), or OUCDABIT, 
a tong straight-necked chemical glass ves- 
sel used for digestion and distillation; 

1 being sometimes t>elUcd, and sometimes 
i gradually tapering into a conical figure. 

I The matrass la sui^erseded In a modern cbe- 
, mistry by the flask. Florence fiaeke. In 
' which sweet oil Is imported, are, on ac- 
* oount of their thinness (which renders them 
j not likely to break when heated) and their 
[ cheapness, extremely convenient in che- 
‘ mioai processes on a small scale. 

I MAT&IOULA'TION (motrlculo, the dim. 

I of matrix, a public register : LaL). the act 
of admitting any person to he a member of 
an Bngliab university. 

31A'TR1X (the womb; LaL). In Metal- 
lurgy, the bed or mould of earth, &c.. In 
which any mineral substance Is found. It 
Is ealJed also a gangne, A mould, or 
whatevOT ^ves form to anything; as, in 
Printing, the mould or form in which the 

type or letter is cast. In Coining, the 

steel die, on which are engraved the 
I flgnres, arms, dec., with which the coin is 
to be stamped 

I MATRCSS', one of those who, in a train 
t of artillery, were next to the gunners, and 
assisted them In loading, firing, and spong- 
ing the gunA They carried firelocks, and 
marched with the store waggons as guards 
and assistants. 

MATTER (maieriee : Lot), that which is 
the oliject of our senses; we can never 
know more than its emeible propertUe, It 
does no*, necessarily come nnder the oogni- 
■aoeenf aU our senaea t thus we cannot see 


the ookHirtess gases. Its essential proper 
ties are, dMeibUi^, or the oapablltty of 
being separated into parts ; impmstrohmiir, 
the impossibility of two different quanti- 
ties of nmtter occupying the same place at 
the same time ; pororiip, the separation of 
Its particles by small pores or empty spaces; 
eompntesibiliiif, a capabltlty of being made 
to occupy a smaller space-- the consequence 
of porosity ; exteruicn, the oeoapation of 
some definite portion of space; ntoHlUpt 
the capability of being moved from one 
plaee to another ; and weipht, or the mutual 
attraction existing between every one 
of Its particles and the earth— a eonse- 
qnence of that great law by which every 
portion of matter attracts every other, at 
least within certain very great distances, 
that attraction being Inversely as the 
square of the distance. Matter is usually 
divided by phllosophicsl wiitera into three 
kinds or classes— solid, liquid, and aeriform. 
Sttlid subsuuces are those whose parts 
firmly cohere or resist compression, aa 
I wood or stone. Ltgutde are those which 
have frt'e motion among their parts, and 
yield to any fitree, aa water, wine, 
Aeri/onn substances are elastic fluids, called 
vapours and gases, as air, oxygen, Ac, 

MATTH'KW, Bx., OoaPUL 0», a canonical 
l*ook <»f the New Testament. St. Matthew 
is generally tbonglit to have composed his 
gos]iet in Jud&a, at the request of those he 
had converted ; and it is thought he began 
it in the year 41. eight years after Christ’s 
resurrection. It wss written, according to 
the testimony of ail the ancients, in the 
Hebrew or Syriac language, which was then 
common In Judsaa; but the Greek versiOD 
of tt, which now passes for the original, is 
as old as the apostoiiral times. 

MAT'PRANT (maturo, I ripen: Lot), In 
Pliarmary, a medicine or application which 
promotes Bnppuretlon. 

MAVL'BTICK {mahUtock, from mahlen, 
to paint : Oer.), a painter's stick, on which 
he rests his hand when be paints. 

MAUN'DAY THUBErDAT, the Thursday 
in f'asslon week, or that which is next 
before Good Friday. The word is supposed 
by some to hn derived from the Saxon 
maundt a basket, because on that day prlncea 
used to give alms to the poor from baskeiA 
Others rhtnk It was called Maunday or 
Mandate Thursday, from mandaium (a com* 
mand : Lai,), on account of the command 
which Ohrlst gave hla dlaeiplea to comma* 
morate him in the Lord's anpper, which he 
this day Inatltnted ; or from tbfhnew eom* 
roandment that he gave them to love one 
another, after be bad washed their feetasa 
token of hts love towards them. 

MAUBOLBTTM, a general designation 
for any superb and magnificent monument 
of the dead, adorned with rich seiUptnre, 
and Inscribed with an epitaph. In a more 
confined acceptation. It expresses a pomp- 
ous monument in honour of some emperor, 
prince, or very lllnstiions personage ; but 
It properly and litereily aignlfles that par- 
ticular monument oonatruoted out of the 
native rock by Artemisia to the memory of 
her huaband Manaolus, king of Oarfa, 
whence tt derlvea Its asme. Thia moii» 
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■Bfl&t WM to superb tliat it whs reckoned mown for haj; but the term Is more p«rtf> , 
one of the wonders of the worid. It was cularly applied to lands that are too moist ' 
formed^ b. 0. 8M, at Hallcamassos, In Asia for cattle to graze upon In winter without i 
Minor. Its pyramid of 24 steps was crowned spoiling the sward. In America, the word ‘ 
by a marble chariot, and 86 columns were meadow Is applied particularly to the low 
placed around It. The tMwe formed a paral- ground on the banks of rivers, consisting 
lelogram that measured 472 feet. Five of a rich mould or an alluTlal soil, whether 
sculptors of the highest eminence were grass-land, pasture, tiilago, or woodland, 
employed to enrich It with statiiary and MEAD'OW^)RB. In Mineralogy, con- 
carrlnga Some of the sculptures are now choidal bog-iron-orc. i 

111 the British Museum. MhAD'OW-SWEKT, In Botany, a plant- 

MAX'ILLART bones (maadlla a jaw- of tlie nat. ord. Jtosaeem, and genus Spircea, j 
bone, LaL\ in human anatomy, the bones in with crumpled leaves, something like thoso i 
whiou the teeth are lodged. In the adult of the elm, growing in meadows. Its 1 

the upper jaw is formed of one bone, hut it flowers are whlteandfragrant. Mkadow- 

consists of several elements in children; nnx, a plant of the nat. ord. BanuTtcizloccte, 

and in nionkej s and other quadrupeds one and genus Thalictnim. Mradow-saf- 

of these elements remains permanently dis- pron, a plant of the nat. ord. Melanthacea 

tinct. The lower jaw in the infant consists and genus Oolchtcum. Mkadow-saxip- 

of two branches joined at the middle, but iiaob, aplant of the nat. ord. Umbelli/ercef 
In the adult it is composed of a single bone, and genus Feueedattum. 

The animal visage is distinguished from MEAN (medianus, middle: LaO, a mid- 
man’s by the elongation of the jaw-bones, die state ; called anUimetienl when It is 
[See Facial Aholk.] In flsliet the upper half the sum of two extremes ; geometrical, I 
jaw Is sometimes wanting, as In the eels; when It Is the square root of the product 
I it is occasionally formed by a single pair of j of two extremes; and harmonieol, when it 
bones, but often by two pairs of bones, { is equal to twice the product of the ex- 

called the maxillary and premaxillary bones. , tremes divided by their sum. Mean dis- 

* The lower Jaw Is CAlled the mandible, tauceof a planet from the tun, in AeiTonomy, 

I Amongst insects, the term maxdUe is i a right line drawn from the sun to the ex- 
j applied to tlie hinder or inferior pair of tremitj of the conjugate axis of the ellipsis 
Jaws; each carries a jointed organ called in which the planet moves; and this Is 
%palptu. I e<iual to the semi-transversc axis. It is so i 

MAX'IM (maxime: Pr.), an established railed because it is a mean between the 
proposition or principle ; in which sense, planet’s greatest and least distance from | 

a< cording to popular usage, it denotes tlie sun. if mn Tnetioa, that by which a i 

‘ nearly the aaine as axiom in philosophy and planet Is supposed to uniformly traverse its 
mathematics. Maxims are self-evident orbit, and which is alwajs pniportloual to 

I propositions, and the principles of all scl- the tima Mean time, or sgtml ttms, that [ 

I eiice; for on tliese, and definitions, all dc- which is measured by an equable motion , I 
I roonstratlve know l^ge de]>enda ' as that of a clock. 

MAX'IMA and MIN'IMA (the largest and | ME'ASLES (maselen : Tent), in Medicine, I 
' smallest qunnilties: terms used in Itubeula, a well-known disease. Persons I 

analysis to signify, not the greatest and of all ages are liable to its attacks ; but it ; 
least values of a variable quantity, but tlie N more common In young childnn, and 
values it has at the Instant when it ceases rarely affects an Individual a second time, 
to increase and begins to decrease, and The symptoms are a swelling and inflam- 
\vicevered. A varlatde, therefore, may have inatlon of the eyes, hoarseness, cough, 

' several maxima and luiuiiiia. . drowsiness, and, alxiut the fourth day, an 

MAT, the fifth month in the jear, reck- ' eruption of small red spots. Even when 
oiling from January ; aud the third, l>egiu- \lolent. the measles are not necessarily of 
II lug with Marcii, as was the practice of a putrid tendency, although such a dlsposi- 
the ancient Koiuans, Ac.. This month de- t tion sometimes prevails. , 

rives Its name from Mala, the mother of MEAS'OllB {meenre: Fr.; from m«ii- 
t Moroary.to whom sacrifice was offered on sura: Lot'), hay given quantity, bywitltdi, 
the first day of it. The month of May is, an a unit, tlie length, breadth, thieknesa. 

In the Roman Oathoilc church, speclallj de- and capacity of other things may be esU* 
voted to the Virgin; and many Homan mated, or pruixirtioned, for the conve- 
(Mtholies even term It, In the ordinary bu- nience and regulation of trade and oom- 
siness of lira, tlie swmlA ofMary. merce. Formerly, every province, and ah 

MAT'-FLY, a name given to several In- most everj place of importance, had Its 
sects, but most correctly to llie Nphemera own ineasiires, which proved a roost per- 
viUgata, s iiouropterous insect, plentiful In plexing hindrance to commercial inter* 

' the beginning of summer, aud used ns a course. In modern times many attempts 
bait In fishing, especially for trout. at uniformity were made in the United 

j MAY'OU (mc0or, greater : Lat), the chief Kingdom ; and at length, by an act of 
magistrate of a city or municipal borough, itarlJnment, which came Into operation 
who, in London, Dublin, and York, is called Jan. 1, 1826 , the London measures and 
lord mayor. fSeo Comuos Council.] weights were declared to be the standards 

MSA^ {meth : Oer), an agreeable sweet for measures and weights throughout the 
kind of wine, made of honey and water, realm. They are founded on the stendard 
boiled and fermented. yard, which was declared by law to bear 

MBAD'OW, in its general signification, the same proportion to the length of a 
means i>ssture or grass-land, annually pendulum vibrating seoonds of moan time* 
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ta tbe lutilnde of London, la a Taonttm Mezloo wbonoe il Is bron|d»t), «pWle 
at the level of the sea> as M Inches bear to the root of the Ooneolvalas Jfsehoaoatma. 
<91393 Inches ; so that, if lost or tnjared. It is a ponrative, and was formertynsed for 
it might be easily replaced. This standard jali^ 

has since been lost, having been destroyed MBOON'IO A'OID (mgkOm, the poppy: 
by the Ore which consume the two honses <7r.), the acid with which morphia is com- i 
'of parliament, in 1834. It Is highly de> bined in opinion. When pure, it Is In small 
slrable that a decimal system of measures, white crystals Its salts are termed me- 
as well as weights, should be adopted conotes. 

amongst us, on acconnt of the facility with MEDIAL imidailU: Fr.l.a piece of metal 
which caicutattons are made under that In the funn of a coin, intended to convey | 

I system. Maaspna, in Arithmetic, Ac., a to poaterlty the portrait of some great per* , 

quantity contained in another some num* snnage, or the memory of some illustrious j 
her of times, without a remainder: thus, action. Ancient coins, though, strictly j 

7 Is a measure of 21. Mkasttrk, in Music, speaking, not medals, are included under 

the Interval which the person who beats the term. The parts of a medal are the j 
time cakes between the rising snd falling two sides, one of wldch is called the face, f 
of his hand. In <»rdcr to render the move- or obvertm^ containing the head, and the 
roent quicker or slower, according to the other the reoersA On each side Is the area, 

nature of the subject, Meamitru. In or fleld, which forms the middle of the / 

Poetry, a wruln uural>er of syllables me- medal ; the rim, or border ; and the cansrirHc. | 
iricaJly arranged. or plain clrcnlnr space just within tlie 

MBCHAN'IOS (mfehanf, a machine ; from inlge ; and on the two sides are the type, or , j 
uiiekos, an expedient: Or), that branch of the Qgure represented, snd the legend, or 1 
practical science which treats of the effects i Inscription. Ktryptisn medals are the most , 
of powers or motive forces, and their ac- ' ancient ; hut the Grecian far excel an others 
tiOD on iK^les. either directly or by means In design, force, and dellcaicy. Those of 
of machines and engines. The tefm tne the Romans are lieautlful, the engraving 
ckonics includes staiten, or the laws which tine, the invention simple, and the tast-e 
relate to htHlIes in equilibrium ; and dp- exquisite They are distinguished into 
namirs.or those which relate to bodies In ronsnlar and Imperial ; the reiwmlor medals 
motion. When The lM>dles under conside- are tlie most ancient, hut those of eopjker 
' ration are In the fluid state, the term hydro- and silver do not go farther bark than the , 
meckoiticsmlghi be einploMd, which would swih year of Homo, and those of gold 
! i Include hydrotUitte*, or the laws relating no farther Iwirk than the year 54*. [fb'e i 
I I to fluids at rest ; and hydrodynamtai, or Moxst 1 Among the tvrpmai medals, a ( 

I the laws relating to fluids In motion, with distinction is made between those of the i 
' hi/drauiic*, or the laws which govern ma- upiwr and lower empire. The first com- | 

\ ch Inery moved by water. The tenns aero- menced under Julius Caesar, and eontinued 
xtotfes and aerodynamics have been used to till ad 200 ; the lower empire includes a 
Indicate those branches of science which space of nearly 1200 years, and ends with 
relate to elastic fluids at rest, and in motion : the taking of Consraniinctple. The use of 
and they likewise ought to l)e Included medaU Is very considerable; they often 

under the general term aeromechaniee. throw great light on history. In confirming 

The meekanieal jxwerg Are six aimple mn- such passages as are tme In old authors, in 
chines, to which all others, how complex reconciling such as arc discrepant, and In 
soever, may be reduced, and of which, or recording such as have l)een omitted. In 
their combinations, all others are com- this rase, a cabinet of medals may he said 
iHJsed. These are the lei'er, the pulley, and t«> be a laidy of history. It was, indeed, aii 
the wheel and ox/c, all reducible to th« le- , excellent way to perpetuate the memory of 
ver; the inrlirutd plane, the «ee4^, and the ! great actions, thus p» coin out the life of 
Mcrew, all reducible to the inelined plane. ' an cini)emr, and to put every exploit Into 
The forces which may l)e emplojefl to giro , the inlnt—a kind of printing before the art 
motion to machines are called mechanical was invented. Nor are medals at less nse 
ayenie, or prime movert. They are water, In archltecl are, painting, poetry, Ac. ; for a 
wind, steam, gunpowder, the strength of raWnet of medals is s collection of pie- 
man and other animals, Ac. Water acts by tures in miniature, and by them the plans 
Its weight, and by the velocity which it ao- of many of the most important buildings of 

qnlres from falling in consequence of its . antlqnity are preserved Jnurrtietd^ of 

, weight. Wind acts by Us volume or mass I medaU. The following is a very owy method 
! and its velocity. Both these agents are | of taking the Impressions of rn^sJs aitd 
variable, and both act In a straight line, coins. Melt a little isInglass-glue with 
I Heat, as given out by combustible mate- brandy, and pfjur It thinly over the medal, 
f j rials, produces steam, or gives motion to Ac., so as to cover its whole surface; let it 
j ’ air by maktng it lighter, and causing It to remain on for a day or two till it Is 
expand. Aso^ as usually employed, gene- thoroughly dry and hardened, when It may 
races a motfon, which is alternately in one he easilv removed, and will afford an ex* 
direction and the opposite The etrmgth oellent impression. 

ofamimaU is commonly made to act upon MBDAL'^LION tPr.), a medal of an unu- 
some point of resistance, by drawing, push- sual slse, supposed, in ancient tiroes, to have 
lag, or pressing; and pmducei variable been struox by the emperors tor their 
motions, natoraily in a straight line, but friends, and for foreign prtaeenand ambes- 
eometiroes in a curve. aadora, 

M1BCH(yA0AN (from that province of MBD^IOINB (wtAfecine; >V.; from 
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iB eueloBeil In a kind of bony canal, funned 
by the rertebre, and In tlila Is oontlnaed 
from the head to the extremity of the oe 

Mcrum. Mkdulla. In Botany, the pith. 

MEDUL'LARY RAYS (same deriv.), In 
Rotatiy, the vertical plates of oellalar tlasue, 
which radiate from the centre of the stem 
portant advances Inhuman knowledae, but of exogenous plants through the wood to ; 
lately emerged from some of the prejudices the bark ; they cause the appearance called i 

of many ages, and will doubtless loug con- gih^er grain. MKDi7Li.AaT8HaATH,athln 

I ttnue subject to others. Hippocrates, who layer of vessels which surrtiund the pith i 
lived about the middle of the fifth century of exogenous plants. It serves to connect 
before the Ohrlsttau era. Is the earliest the middle part of the stem and the leaves 
author on medicine whose writings have by means of its spiral vessels. i 

l>een preserved. He was a man of very MEDU'SA, one of the three sister (3op» j 
superior medical acquirements, and, by the gons, who Incurred the displeasure of 
I consent of posterity, he has iR'cn styled the Minerva, and had her beautiful hair i 
Father of Medicine. Two other lights of changed by the goddess Into serpenta. It 
t anelent medicine were 0el8U«, who wrote In was fabled that Perseus succeeded in be- 
Latin In the first century after Christ, and beading Medusa, and tbai the seriients 1 
Oaten, who practised at Rome, but %vrote which Infest Africa sprang from her blood. 
In Greek, his native language, in the second He bad protected himself dining the exploit 
, century of our era. with Minerva's »gl«, and the head was ( 

ME0PBTA8 LIN'On.® (a moiety of the placed In the centre of the shield, where ' 
stranger's tongue: Lat.)^ In Law, a jury It retained the power If had, wben living, 

I consisting of half natives and half foreign- of tuniing the beholder to 6ton& 

ers, which Isempannelled In cases of felony Mkdcba. In Zoology, a genus of marine 
I or misdemeanour, where the party to tie animals belonging to the class AcalephtB— 
tried la a foreigner. l>opularI> known as sea-blubbers and Jelly- 

MB'DIUM (Lot.), In Philosophy, the space fish The mem tiers of the family Mediuudm 
or region through which a body in motlou are shaped suniething like an umbrella, 
passes to any point. Thus, air is the and have various a))peiidHge8 hanging from 
medium In which IkkUcs move near our the upper side. Ships at sea frequently 
earth ; water, that In which Ashes live and passamo'jgst vastnumliers of them. They 
move; and we likewise s|icak of a resisting have a stomach or digestive cavity ex- 

medium, a refracting medium, &c. Mr- ra\ared in the centre of the disc. They 

niuif also denotes tlie means or instrument swim by muscular contractu not the margin 
by which anything is accomplished, con- of the disc. A very large portion of them 
veyed, or carried on. Thus money Is the consists of water, which drains away If they 
nisdiam of commerce; bills of credit or are placed on a filter; the solid parts of 
bank-notes are often used as media of one weighing ten pounds do not exceed 
trade In the place of gold and silver ; and two drachms Many of them are phos- 
Intelllgenee is communicated through the phorescent, but the organs which emit the 
medium of the press. light have not been disexivered. Most of 

MBIPLAR (mod. mead : 8az.— from Its them sting and InAame the hand, and the 
fruit being n^ In that liquor), the fruit cause of this propt'rty Is equally unknown, 
of the Jfscpibw Gsrmuftico, a plant cuitt- MEBR'SCHAUM (foam of the sea: Gtr.), 
rated In our gardens fur its fruit, which, a flue sort of Turkish clay, consisting of 
before It U perfectly ripe, has an extremely hydrate of magnesia combined with silex, 
shvp and astringent taste. Medlars do not which, wben Arse dug, Is soft, and makes a 
ripen on the tree, but are gathered in lather like soap. From this clay, pipes are 
autumn, and kept UU they approach a state made In Germany, of various forma It 
of deoumposltlon, before they are con- assumes a beautiful brown colour after It 
slder^ fit to be eaten. has been used by the smoker for some 

MBDUL'LA (Lot), In Anatomy, the mar- time, 
row, a soft oleaginous substance contained MEOAXOSAU'RUS (tnegaa, great; and 
in the cavity of the boues. Anatomists, sauros, s lizard : (?r.), the name given to an 
for many ages, took it to lie a mere shapeless extinct geuus of gigantic Ilzarda Remains , 
and Irregn^ mass of matter; hut It Is have been found In tlie StonesOcId slate, 
found In reality to consist of a number of near 'Woodstock, a member of the lower 
fatty substances, contained In minute vest- oolite. 

elesofamembranaceousstruotnre,ln which MEGAPO'DIDiG, the family of Mormd 
It Is secreted from the arterial blood, in the Rirds, which see. 

same manner as the fat of the rest of the MBG'ASGOPB (mepos, great; and skopee, 
body. — MancLLA (jaasBai, or medullary I examine : Gr.), au optical luBkrument for 
substaaoe, the Interior white portion of the the examination of bodies of large dlmen- 
brain. — MabULLA oblokoata. the lower sious. 

and medullary part of the cerebrum and MBGATHE'RIUM (msgos, great; and 
cerebeilnm; It extends to the great foramen tAfrion, a iieast: Gr.), a genus of extinct 
or bole In the occipital bone of the cranium, animals allied to the sloths, of which re> 
where It glvee origin to the spinal marrow maliiB have been found in the post-tertiary 

and to the nerves of the brain. HancbLA beds of both North and South America, 

aFUiALia,tho spinal marrow, a continuation The South American species was U feet 
§t the medulla oblongata of the hnln It long, 8 feet hl^li, and had feet a yard In 


attersTg 

^ ftaa; JSotJ. tba an vli^h troacs of tlie 
means of preserving or restoring health. 
It Is fonnded on the study of man’s physical 
and moral nature, in health and In disease. 
It has struggled at all times, and c.ontlnues 
to struggle, with favourite theories ; and 
has. vrith the slowness which marks all Im- 
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lenfftta. It w«t « ponderooa aalmal, that 
, urohahly fed on the mote of plants, which 
tie great strength enabled It to tear out of 
the ground. 

mIl'ANITB (mehis. black: Or.), the 
I Blade Oamet, a mineral of a velvet-black 
colour, found In the basalt of Bohemia, 

‘ and In a rock at Frescatl, near Rome. 

MBLIB'SA (a bee : Or.— -because abound- 
ing in honey), in Botany, a genna of plants, 
t f nat. orcL Labiata, including the different 
si^ecles of balm. 

MBL'LITE (mdi, honey ; and HtXoit a 
stone : Or.), the BoneyaUnic, a mineral found 
first in Thuringia. It is >cllow and crystal- 
lized, and consists of rncllltlc acid and aiu- 
intua. The name has been given also to a 
yellow mineral which occurs In very minute 
crystals in the fissures and cavities of lava, 
and the composition of which is not yet 

known. Mkllitio Acid, procured from 

meilite, is a corai>ouud of carbon and oxy- 
gen with water. 

HEL'ODRAMA (me/os, a song; and dm- 
fAA, a drama : Gr,), a dramatic performance 
in which music is intermixed; or that s|k^ 
clcs of drama in which the declamation of 
certain passages Is interrupted by music. 
It only one person acts, it is a nunwdrama ; 
If two, a diiodrama. It differs from the 
Olvera and oi»eretta in this, that tlie per- 
formers do nut sing, but declaim, and the j 
music only flUs the pauses, either preparing 
> or continuing the feelings expressed b> the | 
actors. Metodranias are generally roman- 
I tic and extravagant. 

I MEL'ODV {melodta: front melot, a song; 
and Odi, an ode : Or.), in Music, the agree- 
riitle effect of different sounds, ranged and 
1 disposed in tuccetswn; ao that melody is 
the effect of a single voice or instrniiicnt, 
by which it is distinguished from harmony. 

MEL'ON (fV ; from melo: /.at), the fruit 
of a plaot, the Cacumt* melo, belonging to 
the nat, ord. OueurtriUicea.. There are many 
%'arietles in cnltlvatloii. Its native country 
is Asia. The Water melon is tlic fruit of the 
Cfueurbita ntrulim, another plant of the 
same nat. ord. As the fruit is cool and 
refreshing. It is cultivated extensively in 
warm countries. 

MKM'BBANE (Tnembrana : LnL), In Ana- 
tomy, a broad nervous and fibrous sub- 
stance, which serves as a cohering for dif- 
ferent pnrts of the body, particularly tlie 
brain and the vlacera. The membrauea 
differ in thickness, according to the small- 
ness of their fibres, or the aumt>er of their 
planes. These latter are termed lamitue, 
and are distinguished into internal, ex- 
ternal, and medial. Binail portions of 
membranes, especially wlten they are ver) 
thin, are called pelltden; and some mem- 
iiranaceons lamina) are united together t>y 
the intervention of a particular substanez^, 
composed of these pellicles, and railed the 
cellular or spongy siibsunce. 

MEMBRANOL'OttY {membrana, a mem- 
brane; LaL; and logue, a discourse: Or.), 
titat branch of anatomy which treats of the 
membranes of the body. 

MEM'OIRS {mimoiree: Fr.), a species of i 
history, written by persons who hod aonte 
•hare In the transactions ttiey relate ; an- 1 


iwering to what the Romans oalled com- ’ 
mentorit (commentaries). They fnmish the { 
reader with interesting indlvlduat anec- | 
dotes, and often expose the most secret i 
motives, or disclose the whole character of j 
events, which may bo barely lilnted at in 
books of general history. — Also, short jl 
essays on particular subjects. ; 

MBM'OKY (memoria: LaL), that faculty 
of the mind by which It retains the know- | 
ledge at past impressions, a faculty which 
differs greatly in different iiiilivlduHls, and i 
in the same ludivfduai at different ages, I 
but in all it may be ranch improved by | 
cultivation. Local memory, among ora- 

tors. is but the aiMKteiating tho different | 
heads to be treated of with the objects 
before the speaker's ej es ; so that, by only 
Itmkiug around him. he is put in mind of 

what he is to Ha> Arttflcial memory 

(memoria teebnira) signifies a method of ! 
asslKting the memory by some arrindai • 

I contrivance, as that of forming certain 
words the letters of which shall signify 
tlie date or era to be reineniberetL [Boe 
M.XKMONIOH.] 

MKNACirANlTE, In Mineralogy, ferru- , 
ginous oxide of titanium ; so called from I 
having l>4‘en found in the vale of MciiHchan, I 
In Cornwall 

MEN'DICANTB (meudfea, I beg; Litt.), a J 
term appluHl to several orders of iiumks 
wh(» Ihe on alms, or lieg from door to door. 

MENIXP8A BUTraiA (a false joining : 
LaL), In Anatomy, a scaly joining togetlier 
of hones, as in those of the temple. * 

MENIH'CUB (m^Mkos, a half moon ; Or,), 
in Optics, a lens, convex on one side, and 
concave on the other, and on whirii the 
two surfaces would meet if ruutinned, 

[ wherein it differs from a concavo-convex 
lens, in wlilrh the two surfaces would not 
in<*ei if rontinuetl. ' 

j WEN'IVKll itneriu rair : Fr.), the old 
I name of the ermine. 

I MENOI/tHlY {men, a mouth; and logoe, 
a discourse : Or.), In the Greek church, a 
brief calendar of the lives of the saints, or . , 
list of those whose lives are not written. It j| 
Is the same as martyrology In the Rotnao j 
Catholic cliurch. 

I MEN'SA (a table: JmI.), in ArchaHtlogy, 
denotea all i>atrimony or goods necessary j 
for a livelihood. 

MENSAXIA (pt'rtaiulng to the taide : 
LaL), such parsonages or spiritual livings 
as were Intended to provide for the tables 
of religious houses : they wore called by 
the canonists mmeal beneftete. 

MEN'BTRUUM (rnenele, a menth : LaL), ! j 
In Chemistry, any flnld which dissolves a 'i 
solid iKidy. In the iangiukgc of the older , 
chemists, it meant some preparation which ’ 
could oi>enite effectually only at st)me par- j 
ticuiar i>erlod of the moon or month. ’ 

MENSURATION (menswrotio, from man- i 
euro, I measure ; LeU.), the art or proceaa . 
of ascerutnlng the lengths or contents ! 
of lines, surfaces, or solids; it is also 
applied to determine the heights, depths, 
or disunnes of bodies and objeeU, it 
therefore incl udes longlmetry, or the art of 
measuring lines; planimetry, or the method 
of measuring surfaces; and stereometry, ot 
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the art of nicHSurlug aollda. The mensura- 
tion of a plane supertlclea, or aurfaco, 1) ing 
level between its several boundaries, is 
^sy. The surface of any parallelogram 
is the produrSof one side and its i>erpen- 
dlcuLar distance from the opposite side. 
The surface of a triangle is its base multi- 
plied by half Its height, or its height by 
half Its base; the height of a triangle is 
taken by means of a |>erpendicular to the 
l)ase, let fall from the apex or summit. 
The surface of a ephere la equal to the peri- 
meter of its great circle multiplied by its 
diameter. The surface of a trapezoid is 
half the sum of its parallel sides, multi- 
plied by their peritendicular distance. The 
surface of any irregtUar figure may be found 
' by dividing it Into triangles, measuring 
them separately, and adding the resulting 
areas together. The Si>lid contents of a 
cube are found by cubing one of its dimen- 
sions. The solid contents of any prism are 
obtained by multiplying tbe surface of one 
base by Its perpendicular distance from the 
other. The solid contents of a pyramid are 
found by mnltiplying the twiso by one- 
third of the altitude Tlie solid contents 
of the frustum of a pyramid are found by 
' multiplying half the sum of the surfaces 
of the npi.>er and lower bases by the |>er- 
Itendioniar distance between them, or the 
solid contents of the original pyramid, 
triinus that of the part cut off. The solid 
I contents of a sphere are found by inulti- 
' plying the surface by oue-thlrd of the 
, radius. 

f MENTHA aaU: from mintha- Gr\ In 
j flotany, a genus or plants, nat. ord Labtatm 
or /yami«cc<r,lncludlng the species of mint. 
! M KPHIT'IC imephUis, a bad smell • Lat,\ 
a term equivalent lo noxious, peetilmtial, or 
poisonous, and applied generally to vapours 
of that description Cartmulc acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen may be considered as 
niephitlo gases. These are emitted from 
I the ground in some places In such quanti- 
ties that living beings are killed In a few 
minutes. The celebrated Grotto del Cane. 
j lu^ar Naples. Is one of these places ; and 
another Is a small valley called GuevoUpas. 
or tbe Valley of Poison, In the interior of 
Util This place Is thus described by a 
iravellor;— On arriving at the foot of tbe 
mountain ae left our horses, and scrambled 
' np tbe aide. When within a few yards of 
j the valley wo experienced a strong, nau- 
I seous, sickening, and suffocating smell ; 

I but on coming close to the edge, this smell 

I I ceased. We were now lost in astonishment 
at tbe awful scene below us. The valley 

j j was about half a mile In ciroumferenoe, 

I oval, tbe depth from thirty to thirty-five 
feet, the bottom quite flat and without vege- 
j| tstiou, the whole covered with the skele- 
< tons of human beings, tigers, det'r, and 
many other beasts and birds. We could 
not perceive any vapour or oi>ening in the 
ground, which uppmreA to be of a hard 
sandy substance. Wo descended to within 
eighteen feet of the bottom : here we did 
not experience any diCDoulty in breathing, 
but a sickening, nauseous smell. A dog 
was fastened to the end of a bamboo, ana 
tent In ; in 14 seconds he fell on his back; 


he did not move his limbs, but continued 
to breathe 18 minutes. Another dog walked 
In to where the other dog waa lying ; in lo 
seconds he fell on bis face, and never moved 
his limbs afterwards, though he continued 
to breatlie for 7 minutes. A fowl died in a 
minute and a-balf. 

MERCATOU R CHART or PROJECTION, 
a chart, in abicli the parallels of latitude 
and the meridians are represented by 
straight lines perpendicular to each other. 
The sphere is thus represented, not as It 
can be seen from any one point, but as an 
eye would see It If carried successively over 
every part of It. The form of every small 
piece of land is truly represented, but tbe 
scale of representation varies greatly In 
different regions, the polar parts being 
much enlarged. It was Invented by George 
Kaufmann, usually called Mercator (Kauf- 
mann, 6er., and mercator. LaU, signifying 
the same thing — amerchant), who was boni 
in 1512. This proyection is universally 
adopted in nautical charts , and its advan- 
tage is, that the rhumb, or sailing course 
between two points, is a straight line. The 
degrees of longitude are all equal ; but the 
degrees of latitude marked on the meridian 
form a scale of which the distances go on | 
increasing from tbe equator towards the 
poles. This is done for the purpose of 
maintaining the proper proportion between 
the d< grtt s of latitude and the degrees of 
longitude, whuh arc rendered greater than 
they should he. Such acomi>ensation causes 
the r/mmt), or line representing the ship’s 
course, to make the saute angles with the 
different lines of the chart that It docs in 
reality with the different lines of the 
sphere ; while, at the same time, it is a right 
line. And since, by keeping the lines 
which reprcstMit meridians parallel, the de 
geecs of longitude have been rendered too 
large. In the ratio of the radius to tbe 
so<ant of the latitude, the degrees of the 
meridian are made also to increase towards 
the poles, as the secant of latitude in- 
creases. Hence, though the distances are 
distorted, tbe latitude, lougltude.and l>car- 
lugs of places, are represented truly on 
Mercator’s chart. 

MKR'OURY (In Latin, hydrargyrum; 
from hudOr, water; and argurost silver: 
Gr), a metal found chiefly as a sutphuret. 
and sometimes narlve. It is white, and 
very brilliant ; becomes solid at 88® below 
xero, and boils at 882°. It is not affected 
bythe atmosphere at common temperatures, 
but Is changed Into red oxide by heating It 
to near Ita boiling point. Ita spec. grav. is 
18*5. It forms two oxides— the black prot- 
oxide, and the red peroxide ; two chloridca 
— the protochloride or calomel, and the per 
clilorfde or corrosive sublimate; and two 
sulphnrets— the blacJc protosulphuret, and 
the bisulphuret, cinnabar or vertntUton, It 

combines also with iodine, dec. Mkbourt, 

111 Astronomy, a small planet that emits a 
bright light; though, on account of its prox- 
imity to the sun, It is seldom seen by the 
inhabitants of the earth. Its mean distance 
from that luminary is about aej)00,000 miles, 
or a little more than one-thlra of the earth's 
distance. Its mean sidereal revtdnttofi is 
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performed iu about 86 mean solnr daya. 
Ita diameter la about S140 milea Ita orbit 
la Inoltned to the ecliptic at an angle of 
7® O' y*. On account of ita being ao amall, 

I and 80 near the aun, Ita aurfaoe cannot Ite 
I oiearlj diatingniahed. Bometimea, in the 
eTening. it may be aeen oroaalng the euu’a 
diac, under the form of a black apot— which 
paaaage la called the tronatt o/ Mercury, 

I and la in reality an annular eclipae of the 
' ann. On account of ita rapid motion, the 
Qreeka called thla planet after the name of 
the awift meaaenger of the goda, and re- 
preaented It by the figure of a youth with 
wings at his bead and feet. 

1IKR*0Y-8EAT, in Scriptural Antiquitlea. 
i a table, or cover, lined on both aidca aith 
{ ptatea of gold, and aet over the ark of the 
covenant; on each aide of which waa a 
J cherub of gold, with wings spread over the 
merry -seat 

i MBRIIVIAN {nteridtM, midday: Lot.— be- 
cause it la noon at any place when the aun 
ia on Ita meridian), in Astronomy, a grt^t 
circle of the celestial aphere, |•aaslng 
through the poles of the earth, and also the 
cenith and nadir, rroaalng the equinoctial 
at iightangle8,and dividing the sphere Into i 
two equal parts, or hemlspherea, the one I 

eastern and the other weaiem. In Geo- j 

grapiiy. the meridian is a great rircic. paaa- 
Ing through the poles of the earth, and any 
given place whose meridian it fa ; and it lies | 
exactly under, or In the plane of, the celes- 
tial meridian. Meridians are various, and 
cliaiige according to the longitude ofplacea, 
so that their numl>er may be said to be in- 
niilte, for all places from east to west have 
titelr meridians Thc/lrxi mfndmn la that 
from which all the others arc reckoned, and 
sliicb, being totally arbitrary, hsf l»ccu 
tarlouaiy chosen by different geograptiers ; 
but moat nations now asaume the meridian 
' of the plaee where they live, the capital of 
their couutnr, or its chief oimert atory, for 
a first meridian ; and from thcncc reckon 
the longitude of places, east and west. 
Thus, the British reckon from tiie meridian 
'•f Giwenwich ; the French from that of 
Parla ; the Spanish from that of Madrtd,dtc.. 

MSR1DIA5 of a gioiie, the brazen circle 

on which it tunis, and by whicb it Is sup- 
ported. It ia divided into 360 equal parts, 
ailled degreee. On the upper aeniicircie of 
the brass meridian, these degroes are num- 
bvrd from 0 to oo, or from the equator to- 
wu^ the poles, and are naed for finding 
the latltndes of places. On its lower semi 
circle they are nnmhered from o to 90, or j 
frufli the poles towards the equator, and are 

used in the elevation of the polea. M eri- 

DtAX Lixs. an arc, or part of the meridian 
of a place terminated each way by the horl- 
Kon. The exact determination of this line 
Is of the greatest importance in ail cases re 
iati ng to astronomy, geography, dialling, 

Ac. SlASivgTio MERiDiAJf, a great circle 

which pAsaeaUiroagb the assumed magnetic 
poles, and in the plane of which tlie ueedle 
jf the inarineFs com {was arranges itself. 

Mkridiax Altitudm of the ann or 

ftara, their altitude when in the meridian 
of the place where they a*w obeerved. Or 
It may be defined, an are of a great elrcie 


periiendicular to the horizon, and cornpre* 
bended between the horizon and the ann or 

star then in the meridian of the place. 

MxRinioxAL DiSTAim. in navigation, the 
difference of longitude between the meri- 
dian under which the ship is at present, and 
any other ahe waa under before. 

MBHHLiIN (meerhn: Bate.), the FdJeo wso* 
Urn of ornithologists. * ik> bold as well as 
IMiwerful,* says Yarrcll, * in proportion to hla 
sixeia this little bird, that a male Merlin, not 
weighing more than six ouiioea, haa ixMsn 
aeen to strike and kill a partridge that was 
certainly more than twice his own weight.' 

MBR'LON, in Fortification, that part of 
a parallel which ia terminated by two em- 
brasures of a iiattery. 

MBR'MAID (mrsr. the sea ; and magd, a 1 1 
maid : Ger ), an iwa^iiary or faimiona crea 1 
ture, which seamen have deaeiibed as bav- > 
tng the head and body of a woman, with 
the tail of a fish Mermeu also hare been 
supposed to exist. The dtqronp and mniMdse, 
wlwn seen at a distance, may have given 
rise to the idea of mermen and mermaids, 
Ac. 

MB'ltOPfl (ffisridps.* Or.'i, in Ornithology, 
the Bee-cnter, one of the Insessorial birds 

MRR'DLA (LoD, in Ornithology, the 
Blackbird, one of the dentirostral perchers. 

MBSRMBRYANTHBMUM (msMmbria, 
midday ; and anihoB, a flower : Gr. — hecanse 
it expands ita flowers at noon). In Botany, a ' 
large genua of p^nts, nat ord. Biooidetr or 
JfeMmbriraosa. The species are pereiiiiiaJs, 
and consist of the different Fig marigolds, 
ail natives of the Cspe of Good Hope, Tlic i 
ice-plant belongs to this genuR All the 
sfiecles have fleshy leaves. I 

j MBS'BNTBRY (msssntsrofi ; from mesos, 

' middle: and enteron, an intestine: Gr.), In 
, Anatomy, a thick membrane, placed in the J 
middle of the intestines. Its substance is 
composed of membranea, fat, vessels «>f ail 
kinds, and a num)>er of glands In the u|>- 
per part, it Is couneeted with the throe 
sni>crior vertebne of the loins ; and tu the i 
lower, with the intestines, and particularly ‘ 
with the jrtunum and ileum, to which it ' 
alsti gives their outer eoat. The uses of the 
mcf<entery art*, to snpport, connect, and re- 
tain in their place, ail the intestines ; and 
I to sustain their aangulferoiui and lacteal 

r*MEB'MBUI8M. [See Maokitism, All- 
MAI. J I 

MB8NB (middle: Fr.),in Law, a lord of 
a manor, who haa tenanta bolding nnder I 
him, though he bolds the msnorrpf a supe- 
rior. — Miuivx Procxmi, an Intermediate 
process which issues pending a suit, upon 
some collateral lnteri«>cutor) matter Some- 
times the term is used in contradistinction 
from Anal proce*», or proee*$ of exemtUm, 
and then it signifies all such processes as , 
Intervene between the beginning and end 
of a suit. I 

M£80C0'IX)N (mssobfitofi; from mssos, 
middle ; and kHUm, the eolon : Gr.), in Ana- I 
tomy, that part of the mesentery, which, | 
having reached the extremity of the ileuva, 
contracts and changes its name; or the I 
portion of the mesentery to which the 
eoloH is attached. 
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MBS^OLYTB middle; and lithon, 

a atone ; <?r.). In Mineralogy, a hydrated 
allloate of alumina, lime, and euda; called 
alao N^dlentons. 

MKS'OTYPB (nu»og, middle; and tupoB, 
a form; <?r), In MinenUogy, hydrated sfli* 
rate of alumina and aoda, called also JVV 
iroltts. 

MBSOZCyiO (m«toa, middle ; 2 o«, life: Or.), 
a term applied by some geologists to that 
great division of strata containing the 
remains of the middle forms of life, which 
others denotiilnare secondary. 

MESS (m««« .* Aiae ), In Military language, 
a sort of ordinary or public dinner, for the 
malntenauoe of which every officer who 
takes his meals there gives a certain pro- 
portion of his pay. In Naval language, a 

particular company of the officers or crew 
of a ship, who eat, drink, and associate 
together; and the term messmats Is ap- 
plied to any one of tho nunil>er thus asso- 
ciated. 

MKSSI'AH, a Hebrew word, signifying 
(As aiunnfsd, and translated into Greek by 
tbe word ehrigtoti, whence Christ : a title 
which the Jews gave to their great deli- 
verer, for whose coming tliey still wait; 
and a name which Christiansapply to Jesus 
Ohrist,as the person Ina hotn the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah were accomplished. ] 
Among the Jews, anointing was the cere* | 


or Iodine, at an elevated temperature, the 
meuls generally take are, and, combining 
with one or other of these three elementary 
bodies in dettnlte proportions, are convert- 
ed Into earthy or saiine-looking substances, 
devoid of metallic lustre or ductility, and 
called oxides, OUorides, or iodides. Former- 
ly only seven metals were known, or bad 
been separated from the materials with 
which they were combined And even these 
were discovered only on acrx>unt of their 
being sometimes found native, or in a state 
of combination from which they were li- 
berated without very great difficulty. Their 
names are copper, gold, iron, lead, mercury, 
silver, tin. Chemical research has added 
forty-four others Aluminium, antimony, 
arseulc, barium, bismuth, cadmium, oo- 
slum, calcium, cerium, chromium, cobalt, 
coluiiibium or tantalum, erbium, glnclnum, 
indium, iridium, lanthanum, llthlura, mag- 
nesium, manganese, molybdenum, nickel, 
niobium, norlum, osmium, palladium, pelo- 
pium, platinum, potassium, rhodium, rubi- 
dium, sodium, stroutium, tellurium, ter- 
bium, thallium, thorium, titanium, tung 
sten, uranium, vanadium, yttrium, sine, 
and Eircoutuin. [See these In their proper 
places, nod CHKXisTar.} Tbe metals are 
alt conductors of heat, and, at least in the 
solid form, of electricity. 

METALKP^IS (Or., from metatamlyano, I 


est offices and dignities; kings, priests, 
and sometimes projdiett were anointed , 
thus, Aaron and his son received the s;i 
cerdutat, Elisha the prophetic, and Dn\ Id, , 
Solomon, and others, the royal unction. 

MBTAB'ASIS (Or., from metabatno, 1 go i 
from one place to another), in Rhetoric, 
trausitum; a passing from one thing to I 
another. 

METAOAHTD8 (meta, after; and Aar- 
pos, the wrist : Or.), In Anatomy, that purl 
of the baud between the wrist and tbe fln- 
gera. It cvmslsts of Qve liunes placed side 
by Bide. Tbe Inner part of the inotacarpua 
is called the palm, and the outer the back of 
the hand 

METACH'RONISH (mein, after, and 
ckrouos. time; Or), sn error In chrono- 
logy, which places an event after Its real 
time. 

MKTA[< (tnefalUm: Or.), a simple, Oxed, 

. oiiaque suhscance, possessing a t>ecullar 
I lustre. The metals are all electro-positive ; 

I they differ much In their tenacity, inallea- 
I biiity, ductility, hardness, volatility, and 
density, a«) in the facility with whlcli they 
< combine with non-mctallio elements. There 
I Is a distinction to l>e made between malieu 
I billty and ductility, since the metals which 
sffoi^ the finest wire do uotalwayBgi\eihe 
thinnest leavea Boine metals are found 
noffve, that is, uricombined. Some of their I 
ores are reduced by heat alone ; others re - 1 
quire heat and a combustible. Borne are , 
r^ured by deoxidizing agents, or by otlu'i 
metals which take their places in combina- 1 
lion. Metals, In the state of oxides, are 
capable of uniting with acida Ail earths, 
with perhaiHi one exception, are oonibina- 
Uoos of tome meud with oxygen. When 
MLposed to the action of oxygen, chlorine. 


turn of a trope in one wort, through a 
succession of significations ; or the union of 
two or more tropes of a different kind In 
one word, so that several gradations or 
intervening senses come between tho 
word expressed and the thing Intended 
b> it. 

MKTAI/LIO VEINS, in Mlueralogj, fis- 
sures across the solid strata of the earili, 
in which metallicores are found. These were 
probably deposited In them from a state 
of %apour Veins differ In their magnitude 
andiiosltion ; some vary from sixty to one 
hundred feet wide in rtrtaln imrts, and are 
not more than ten or twenty in others; 
they are commonly filled with w'hat is 
ctilied vein stuff, mixed with the mabil ; 
1 others ore only a few Inches wide. Those 
which are fissures or rents, are not penn n- 
I dtcular, but incline more or less, and are 
o|KU frt)m the surface of Ll»e earth to tlie 
depth of 30 to 30 fathoms. Taey are not 
the only repositories for metals; there are 
other dciK)8it8 which are called flat or pUie 
veins, tbe solid rock forming the n>of and 
bottom of the mine. These are irregular 
In tticir direction and magnitude, and 
, appear like a series of small caverns, con- 
n* cteil with each other. Tho top, bottom, 
Htul boundaries are lined, and sometimes 
filled, with spar, lead ore, &r .and the latter 
are found in nests, filling cHVities in solid 
limestone, and e\eu penetrating fossil 
shells. The rocks in which metallic vetna 
nro situated do not contain a particle of 
the metal which they enclose. Inconat- 
dt'nible veins, which diverge from tiie 
principal, are called sitps ; and such maaaei 
of ore as are of cousidorable magaltade. 
but no great length, are called beUtt§ of 
stock-wjrks. 
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M ETALLOO'RAPHY (mttallon, a inct^ MRTATH'B^iS^ ((7r., from metaiUhimi, I 
and grapkot I writ©: <?r.), a treatis© on |>lace differently), a figure by whlrb ih« 
tneUiilr snbruncecu lettera or ayllabtes of a word are trana- 


MlrrALLOit^, In Chemistry, a eollectlve 
name sometimes irl ven to those elementary 
bodies which are either transparent ornon- 
loscroQS. and bad condnctors of electricity 
and heat. In contradistinction to the true 
metals, which are opaque, lustrous in a 
hlfth deerree, and grood conductors of elec- 
tricity and beat. Metalloids Include not 
only the fonr elementary gasea, but 
aulpbnr, phoaphoma, arsenic, and other 
liodiea. 

MBT'ALLITRGT {fnetaUm, a metal ; and 
sypen, a worlt : Or.\ the art ut oi>talning 
metaisfrom their ores, and preparing them 
for the rarlons nsea to which they are ap- 
plied. It eompriaes the processes of OBaay- 
ing, refintog, snd smelting 
METAMORTHIC (wetn, indicating 
change; and morphf, form; Or), a term 
applied to crystalline rocks wlilrh occur 
especially In the central ridges of mountain 
chiUna It denoUNt that their structure has 
been changed since the time of their first 
deposition as sedimentary beds, by plutonic 
action 

METAM0R'PH08I8(f«ctrtmi>77>lkd«a, from 
aame ; Gr.), the changing of something into 
a different form • in which sense It includes 
the transformation of insects, as well as the 
mythological cbsnges related by the i>oets 
of antiquity ——B} the mrUtmorphoitett of 
in»eet$ are meant the successive transfer 
mations through which they t>ass, which, 
when the nmtamorphosls is complete, are 
from the egg to the caterpillar or Ian a 
state; to the chrysalis, pupa, or aurella 
state; and lastly to the moth or butterfly 
form, when, having laid their eggs, they 
die 

MBT'APHOR (mataphora, from metaphtro, 

I transfer : Or.), in Rhetoric, the application 
of a word In some other than its ordinary 
sense, on account of some real or imaginary 
resemblance between two objects : thus, if 
we call a hero a Bon, a shrewd crafty fellow 
a/ooL and a minister a pBtar of the state. we 
si>eak fn0taphorieallp. 

MBTAPH'RAflIS (Or„ from mrUtphrazo, 

I translate), a bare or Utoral translation 
from one language into another 
METAPHTft'ICS (TO«fa,after ; andpAims, 
nature. Or), the aclenoe of the absolute, 
concerning Itself only with essences and 
cauaea. It endeavours to treat of things as 
they are in themselves as distinct from 
their appearances to the senses. i 

MST'APLARM (TMiapUumoti, from mrta- 
pUuto, I transform : Or,), In Grammar, a 
transmutation or change made in a word 
by adding, transposing, or retrenching a 
syllable or Tetter. 

METASTASIS ivT,, 4I1/III Tnm.n*oii*fnu», a j 
Change my position). In Medicine, a Trans- j 
latlon or removal of a dlaeaae from one part , 
to another. 

MKTATAR'SUS (meta, after; and torses, ' 
The instep : OrJ, In Anatomy, the middle T>f 
the foot, or the part between the ankle and 
the toes : the tnstsp. The mBUitarsaJ lames 
%re the five tongitiidtnat bonea between the 
tarsus and the toes. < 


posed. lu Medicine, a change or removal 

of a morbid cause, without expulsion. 
MBTBMPSTCHO'SiB (Or, from metem 

f tattehoo, I make the aoul pass from one 
»ody Into another), the doctrine of irana- 
migration, which supposca that the aoul 
of man, upon leaving the body, becomes 
the sonl of some other animat This whs 
the doctrine of Pythagoras and hla follow- 
era ; and la still the prevailing doctrine In 
some iMirta of Aala, particularly In India and 
Chins 

M BTBMPTORI8 (msta. after, and ompipto, 
I fall in with : Gr.), a term in Chronolon^, 
expressing the solar aquation, or subtraetion 
of a day, necessary to prevent the new 
j moon from happening a day too late ; or 
aiie suppression of the bissextile once In 
l.a4 yeart. 

METEOR (iNstsOms, aloft :Gr.), in Eatursi 
History, a phenomenon which oeenrs in the 
atmosphere. Meteors, in the most general 
sense of the word, may be reduced to four 
classes— fgneows or /lory meteora. Including 
fire-balls, falling surs, lightning, and Bi 
KImo'a fire; luminoua meteors, as the 
aurora borealis, xodiacal light, parphella or 
mock-suns, haloes, Ac. ; aquaoua meteors, 
as clouds, rain, hail, snow, Ac. ; and aertaf 
meteors, as wind and watcr-spouts. It will 
seen that these phenomena are of very 
different natures, and owing to different 
causes. The only eonneetion between them 
is that of a common medium ; and we then'- 
fore refer to the aeimrat© articles for In for 
mation eonoeming them; also to Elkc 
TRIOITT. MnTEO&lO 8TOHK8, FsbLlbC 
Btabs, Ac. 

MKTBOR'OIJTK8 (maUdroa, aerial; an^* 
IttfuiM, a stone: Or.), meiaorir rUmea. [8ic 
Arkomtks, and Falliho BTAUfiJ 
METKOROL'OGT (matfOron, a heavenly 
Irndf : and logos, a discourse : Or ), tbt 
science which treats of the phenomena of 
the atmosphere. These may be rlaaaetl 
under distinct heads, vis. the alterations 
that t>crur in the weight of the atmosphere ; 
those that take place in its tetui»erature ; Its 
ciianges as regards moisture; and those 
which arise from electric and other cauaea. 

Prom chemistry, meteorology borrows 

analyaia, to determine the composition 
of the air itself, and of the aubstanoes 
which It contains, or by which It la acted 
upon. Prom the laws of boat Itaacertains 
the manner in whlrlj the different proceaars 
of evaporation, freeslng, thawmg, Ac., go 
on, ami how they The atate of the 

atmosphere; the action of those invisible 
agents, light, heat, electricity, Ac, and 
their extraordinary effects. From physics, 
meteorology takcM the mechanical action of 
these and similar powera and anbstances; 
the weight and velocity of the air ; the 
laws of the reflection, refraction, and mo- 
tion of light, Ac By tbcM aid# this 
science explains the fonnatton, teti, or de- 
position of hall, snow, rain, dew, and froat; 
the action of thunder and llghtnlnf ; the 
prevalence and pmperttee of certain winUa; 
the nature and cauaea of meteort, 4Ui A3l 
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this, v)<l more. Is to be oarefull} studied by 
every one who would keep % meteoroloidcal 
reiTister, from which, if carefuJIy attended 
to, a body of principles m«y 1^ derived 
that would m far to dispel a host of popular 
errors and delusions, and make the valneuf 
true meteorological science manifest to 
the most common observer. 

MBTKOROS'OOPT (etstoOros, a heavenly 
iKHly ; and $kop 0 o, I examine: Or.\ among 
the older astronomers, that part of science 
which treats of the distance of the stars 
and other celestial bodies : but now very 
properly rfwtrieted to what relates to the 
natnre of meteors. 

MBTHBG'LIB {meth, mead: Oer.), a 
liquor made of honey and water, boiled and 
fermented, often flavoured with spices. 

MKTH^OD {methodo$t literally a journey 
taken in search of anything: (?r.), a suitable 
and convenient arrangement of things or 
ideas. In Logie and Rhetoric, the art of 
disr«osing ideas In such a manner that they 
may be easily comprehended, in order 
cither to discover the truth, or to demon- 
strate it to otliers. Method is essential to 
science, and without it business of an} 
kind wilt IMII into confusion. In studying 
a science, we generally mean by tnetAod a 
system of classtflcatlon or arrangement of 
natural bodies according to tbelr common 
characteristics ; as the method of Ray, the 
LInnean method, Ac. The difference bo- 
twien method and epetetn is this : eyetem is 
an arrangement founded, throughout all 
its parts, on some one priiicii»le; methttd 
is an arrangement less flxed and deter- 
minate, and founded on more general ro- 
tations. 

MKTHOD'IO SKCTT (methodoe. method. 
Or.), a name given to certain ancient 
physicians, who conducted their practice 
hy rules after the manner of (lalen and 
ids followers, in opimsiliun to the empiric 

MKTU'ODIST (samo denv.), a term oilgl- 
nally applied to a sect of physicians at 
Home, who, under the name of meihodtet, 
practised only by theory. It is now used 
to designate the followers of Wesley and 
Whilfteld, the former professing the doc- j 
trines of Anutnius, and the latter of Calvin; j 
and also several sects of Christiana who i 
have seceded from the Wesleyan denomi- 
nation. lia 17S0, after the revolution, the 
brothers John and Charles Wesley, believ- 
ing they perceived grt*at lukewarmness 
Id matters of religion, formed an assocta-' 
tion fur thc^hservanoe of more strict and 
rigid rules regarding the regulation of their 
time and studies and the practice of re- 
ligious exercises. John Wesley, who took 
the most active part In this religious move- 
ment, having l>«en o^alned, ofllclated for 
some time in Eiiglana ; thou visited North 
America. But, on hia return, giving offence 
to some of the higher ranks of the clergy 
by his enthusiaatio and declamatory mode 
of preaching, the churches were generally 
shut against him, which led him to become 
the founder of a new class of disseucers, 
wlthoit having at first Intended it. He 
prt»ached in dissenting chapels in Loudon 
and elsewhere, and great suceeaa attended 


, bis exertions ; having had recourse to lay 
preachers, who proved most efficient in 
I forwarding bis views, be was enabled 
to exercise superintendence over all hl« 

' congregations. He required his followers 
to attend the established church, when 
they bad no opportunity of hearing bis 
preachers ; but he differ^ in many points 
from what is generally considered to be the 
doctrines of the thirty-nine articles. Ac- 
cording to his system of church govern- 
ment, each society is divided into classes of • 
from twelve to twenty persons, one of 
w iiom Is termed a leader. Each society has 
etewarde, whose office is somewhat similar 
to that of deacon* in the established church. 
The leaders, stewards, and minister bold 
once a week what is called the leader*' 
meeting. A number of these societies con- 
stitute a circuit, of wliich one of the minis* 
tera of the district is mperirUendent The 
ministers, leaders, and stewards in the cir- 
cuit hold a quarterly meeting, on which occa- 
' Sion the stewards deliver their collections 
to a eivtl steward. From five to fifteen cir- 
cuits form a district, the ministers of which 
hold an annual district meeting : this assem- 
bly tries ministers, and suspends those 
whose conduct is proved to he inmorai, 
whose doctrine is erroneous, or who are do- 
fleient In ability ; and performs a number of 
other Important duties. The conference, 

I w'hose decisions are final, should consist, 

‘ strictly sfieaking, of a hundred of the senior 
itinerant preacliers ; but it is generally com- j 
posed of jiR'achers elected at the previous 
district meetings, and of all the ministers 
who choose to attend, every one present at 
' It having a right to vote. All regulations 
aio framed by this body ; funds are levied 
in its name ; it appoints ministers to tbe 
stations they are to occupy : it appoints 
I 8U|>eriuteiid«ntg, Ac. In 1860, the Wesleyan 
methodists, at home and abroad, amounted 
' to upwards of two millions, and the total 
number of preachers was cooa Various 
offshoots have taken place among them at 
larions times ; the earliest of which com- 
prised the followers of Whitfield— at first 
the coadJutoT^ut afterwards tbe eloquent 
opponent, of Wesley. 

MBTH'TL wine ; ule, wood : Or.), 

n liytHithetlcai comimund radical, the con- 
stituents of which are two atoms of carbon 
and three of hydrogen. It Is the base of a 
large number of spirits and ethers, of which 
the best known is the hydrated oxide, wood 
naphtha or pyroxilie spirit. This was first 
ubtxiued by tlie destructive distillation of 
wmuh It Is a volatile inflammable liquid, 

resembling spirit of wine, MBTHTLaTMU 

Spirit is pure spirit of wine to which one- 
icnth of its volume of wood naphtha, other- 
wise pyroxilie spirit, has been added. tSee 
tlie last article.) This, on account of its 
offensive odour and taste, prevents the 
compound being drunk, whilst It can still 
be employed in many of the useful arts, 
and U is therefore exempt from duty. 

MBTOOHB' (metocM, a sharing: £7).), 
in Architecture, the 8i>ac6 between two 
dentils. 

MHTON'IC OY'OLE, in Chronology, tbe 
period of nineteen years, or rather of fiMO 
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dajB, In wtaloh the Innfttlons of tho moon In eoloun, so m to represent nctml pelnt- 
retnm to the same dsjs of tbe month ; so Ings. 

oiklled from Its discoverer Meton, mn Athe- M lAS'MA ((7r., from mioino, I Mint), the I 
nlsn, who lived shout 400 ii.a On scoount ronteglousefflnvlsof sny putrefying bodies. . 
of its greet use in thereleuUar, the number rising end Ooetlng in the tfimosphcre, end 
of the jeer in this cycle is celled the ffotden considered to be noxious to heeltta. The I 
nttmder. term is speeieliy epplled to marsh miosmo, i 

MSTONY'MIA or METONnTMT (msMnw- the malaria of the Iteliene. One of the , 
mta: from mein, iudiceting rliange: end most powerful correctors of miesmetle j 
moMta* e uente : Or.), in Khetoric. e figure efiluvle is chloride of lime. | 

of speech by which one thing is put for an* MI'OA imico, 1 glitter: jLoL), celled eleo i 
other ; es the cause for the eflect, the i»art talc, olimmar, end Mwteuvjf (flats, is e mine- i 
for the whole, and the like. Thus, * my mi of e foliated structure. It ronslste of e 
friend keei>s a good tablt,' Instead of good number of thin iemlnm adhering to each 
j^rotatumt ; ‘that boy has a clear hood,' other; and has Irmg been usedaaa suhstl* 
meaning NJtcf/sct. tute for glass, i>artlcuJariy in Russia. Us 

MBT*OPE (Wftoyt: from msto, between ; chief constltueuU are silica, alumina, Pol- 
and oW, tlto hole in which a beam of the ash, and oxide of iron. It is one of the i 
roof is luserted. t?r.), In Architecture, the substances which constitute pvnife. !{ 

Interval, or simce, between the trlglyphs j Ml'OAH, a canonical book of the Old i ' 
of the Doric frioxc, which among the an- Testament, written by the prophet Micah ; 1 1 
dents were usuallj painted or adorned with ' in which the wrlu*r censures the reigning { 
carved work, rc|»ro«entlng the heads of ( rices of Jerusalem and thituaria, and do- j 
oxen, ftc, ' nounces the judgmenta of God against both i 

METOI*OS'(X)rT (msWpon, the forehead ; kingdoms, 
and tk/rpn*, ! examine: Or.), the study of | MICH'ABLMAS, or PsaST OF HT. Ml- 
ph 3 rslocrii<mi} . chasl, a festival observed on the SPth of 

METRE {metnm, a measure: Or.), In September. One of the quarterly days for '' 
P«jetry, a system of feet coni|w?siiig a verse : pay Ing rent. 

as pentameter, a verse of five feet; AsErtf- MI'CROCX>8M (mtkres, small ; and kosmos, ' 
meter, a verse of six feet, Ac. When the > world : Or.), a name given by some writers i 
last syllable of Che last foot is wanting, the to man, on account of a supposed corre 
line Is acatateetie; when Its two last sylla- spondence between the (tiiMittles of his na- 
bies are cut off, it la brachycatalectic ; when ture and those of the uiit verse. j 

it has one 8Ui»ertluous s) liable at the end. It ' M ICItOG'RA PH Ycmtkros, small ; and jjru- 
is hifpercataitetie, — Mktrb, a French mea- pAo.I write: Gr.),che description of ohj^is 
sure equal to 3F3707S inches. It is the which are too minute to be seen without 
French standard iif 1101*81 measnre ; being * the help of a inlcroseope, 
the ten-miilionlb inut of the distance from < MIClioM'BTER (mikrot, smail ; and km- 
the equator to the nortli pole, as aseer- tron. a measure : Or.\, an instrument fitted 
bUned by actual measurement of an arc of to teleaeoiws or nilcn»«roi>es for the pur * 
the meridian. (>om« of measuring small anglea with proci- i 

MKTUOOBL'IDES a mother ; and sion 

kflis. a stain: Or.), in Medicine, marks or MPCROSOOPE (mtfcros, small ; and skopso, 
biemishea^ supposed by som** to be im- I examine : (/r.), an oittical instrument oon- i. 
prrssed tfpon the ciiltd liy tlic mother's sisting of an arrangement of lenses which ' { 
Imagination. enables the observer to see au object, or Us i 

IIBTROP'OLIS iGr. .• from m^tfr, a mo- true image, nearer than with the naked eye, »( 
ther; and polit, a city), a word used by and magnified acrordliigiy. Microseopes 
Greek writers to Indicate the parent state are either simple or coraponud. By the 
whence colonies hare sprung Also, the former we look directly at the object; by i 
chief city a province, in Che latter ages, the latter at Us magnified image. The f»- 
of the B^iman empire. The church having create of apparent niagtiUnde obtained by , 
adopted the secular division of the Roman the employment of lenses Is proportional ' 

I empire into provinces, an episcopal see was to the difference of tlie dlsuticeof an object ‘ 
estobllabed In ever)’ such city, and lu from the lens and the diaunce at which it * 

bishop was termed a mttroffolUan In can be teen without aoch assistance. This ^ 

modern nse U means the capital or principal latter distance (the distance of distinct ' 
city of a conntry or province, aa London or vision of minute objects with the naked 
Paris. eye) varies in different persona, and at dif- 

MEZ'ZANIRB {tnatano, middle : Ital.), in ferent periods of life. Some ontbora adopt 
Architecture, a low story introduced be- ten Inches ns the standard, under ordinary 
tween two higher ones. circumstances, and its decimal cliaractcr 

MKZ'ZO, in Music, an Italian word signi- makes it a convenient multiplier or divisor, j 
f>ii»g half. Thus mezzo forte, mezzo piano. The microsooi>e hat iHpen greatly Improved j 
mezzo voce, imply a middle degree of ptatio of late^ears,and it Is extensively employed ' 
or soft, Ac. By mazso soprano Is nndersutofl by medical men In the investigation of . 
a compass of voice i>etweeo the soprano or limithy and diseased structnre, and by ' 
treble and counter-tenor. iiaturHllsts iq the examlnatitm of the 

MEZZOTIRTO (half tinted: ttal.),n {>«r- minute structure «f animals, vegetables, j 
tlrular manner of engraving. [Bee E«- and mtiierala. So many and m important j 
eiiAVixn j By an arttOelal disixjslttoii of are the discoveries that have been made by | 
tile sliades, and different parts of a figurr^ Its means, that several branches of soleiiee 
on different plates. mmotinUMi ore printed have been entirely clMUiffed.~—The astor 
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mieropcope consists of a <onimon micro- nrhids, &c.; because, ff tre reflect, a bird 
scope connected with a reflector and con- may trarel from England ro the equator 
denser, the former l>etng used to throw the without launching out or exposing itself to 
sun’s light on the latter, by whbh U Is con- boundless seas— and that by crossing the 
densed so as trfiUuminaie the object placed j water at Dover, and again at Gibraltar.* 

In Its focus. Tbls object is also In the f(»ras Birds come to these countries, from those 
of the microscopic lens, which transmits a which are still colder, dating the winter; i 
magnifled image of it to a wall or screen, thusmany species of wild duck. Migration 
The principle of the Iwemal mierotcape is Is not confined to birds : the musk ox, the 
the same, except that a lamp giving a very reindeer, the Arctic fox, Acl, are driven 
strong light— generally that obtained from ' southward, by the rigours of a polar win- 
the fiameof oxygen and hydrogen thrown ter. But the animal most remarkable for 
on lime— Is as<^, instead of the sun, to 11- emigrating is the Scandinavian lemming, 
inmtnate the object. [See Lkmmino } | 

MID'OLE A'GES, a term used by histo- MILE (miffs possnum, a thousand paces: i 
rlnns to denote that period which begins Xsxt), a measure of length or distance, i 
with the final destruction of the Roman which, in England, contains S furlongs, or | 
empire, and ends with the revival of letters 17«0 yaids, or 5280 feet. Of such miles | 
In Europe, or, according to some writers, there are (»121 In a geographical degree, 
with the dlsoovery of America; i.«. from But the nautical or geographical mile Is the ' 

the eighth to tlie fifteenth eca^-ury. They doth of a degree The Roman mile was a i 

ought rather to i>e considered to terminate thousand pares and eiiuaJ to 1614 yards I 
with the Invention of printing. In general, Englisii measure, or about li-i3ths of our i 
It may be said, the middle ams embrace statute mile 

that period of history in which the feudal MIL'IAJIY GLANDS (mtfium, millet-seed: 
system was established and developed, down LnU.in Anatomy, the sniail and extremely 
to the moat prominent events which neces- numerous glands which secrete the perspl- i 

sarfly led to its overthrow. ration Millsey Pkvkii. a maliguant 

MIDSHIPMAN, in the British navy, a fever, so called fn»m the eruption of certain 
{ siirtof cadet, whose duty it is to second the pustules resembling inillec-seeds. 

I orders of the sui>erior officers, and assist In MILITIA (military service ; Zrot.), a body 
I the necessary business of tlio vessel, whe- of soldiers, regularly enrolled and trained, 1 
ther aboard or ashore. No i>er8on can re- though not in constant service In time of 
«'! ve a commission, without having served peace, and thus distinguished from utandinp I 
a certain number of years in the royal navy armies. In England the origin of this l 
In this capacity, unless he has been mate of national force Is generally tract‘d back to 1 
a merchantman, and iiaased some years of Alfred. The most eharacteiietlc features M 
actual service either in the navy or in the «‘f the English militia at present are, that a 
merch4nt service, number of persons In each county may 

MIIVSUMMER, the summer solstice. The voluntarily enlist for five years, and are 
34th of June Is Midsummer-day, which is officered by the lord-Iieutenauts, and other I 
also a quarter-day. gentlemen, under commission from tiie 

MIGRATION OP Bill 1)8 tTrtffrraiio, from crown. The period for training and exer- 
wb/ro, I change my abode ; Lot.), the an- else Is fixed, generally speaking, at twenty- i 
ni.al paasage of birds from one country to one days annually. Where men cannot lie j 
another In quest of food and a mild climate, raised by voluntary enlistment, recourse 
Thus, the swallow and many other species may be had to the ballot, from which all 
migrate Into southern climates during our ihtsous above thirty-five are exempt, 
winter, and return In the spring ; whilst MILK (mtIcA; Ger.), an animal fluid pecu- 
I other species, tike the Snow Bunting and the liar to females of the class Jfammalta, ee- 
B<ihenilan Wax wing, come to us for the win- cretod by appropriate glands, and designed 
ter and fly northwards in the spring. Omi- to nourish their offspringin the early part of 
tbologista have observed that, on the old theirlifa This fluid, which is only produced 
continent, birds migrate In autumn to the from the body on occasion of suckling. Is, 
south-west, and In spring towards the north- notwithstanding, eonstantly formed. It is 
east ; yet the courses of rivers and chains the proper sustenance of the animal Itself : 
of mountains exercise considerable Influ- all the nutritive parts of food being formed | 
euce on tbe direction of their flight. On the Into chyle, and chyle into milk. It is of an I 
new mmtlnwit tbe points of direction are opaque white colour, a mild saccharine ' 
not the aame. Captain Sir S. Parry has aatla- taste, and a slightly aromatic smell When | 
fled himself chat the birds of Green land go to allowed to stand for some time, it under^ 
the sooth-east. It Is remarkable, also, that goes apontaneons changes, and is resolved 
) the yonng of rertnin species do not make into Its eompoiient parts, throwing up a j 
the same journey as the old birds ; they go white, thick, nnetnous ersam to Its snr- 
more to the south, so that It Is very common face; the fluid beneath becoming thinner 
to find, in tbo south of Europe, only the than before, and of a pale bluish colour, 
young olrds of a certain spcclea, whilst the The proximate elements of milk are,— 
older ones remain more to the north. In l. the oremo, or odoroua volatile principle, 
other species tbe females go farther south, called tmtyrin. which passes off, when it (s 
Mr. Wljlte. in his I^aturai ifistory of Sel- fresh milked, In tbe form of TlslbieTupour; , 
terns, says. * It does not api>ear to me ehst 3. voter, which constitutes the greatest 
lun^ stress maybe laid on tbe difficulty part; a. fatty matters, fromwhtch the fream 
and hasard tliat birds must run in their is formed ; 4. curd, which Is tbe caseous ' 
■IgriulonSk by reason of vast ocouis, rrt>ss* J matter that coagulates ; ft. sugar, whleb* 
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I I «rifb t)i(. water, forms thu aeruin of 
milk , 0 some neutral aalte, sncIi aa phoK- 
Pltate of lime, iodide of {HtiaMluni, chloride 
I of ratrimn, which are accidental, not 
{ hHng found at all cimes, nor in all milk. 
Human milk U very sweet and thin ; the 
luarest in rcaemblance to this is the milk 
I of aasf^. next that of marea, then that of 
I froata, and lastly that of cows, /fmnaf, pro- 
IMired of the joices of such animals as chew 
the end, beinfc mixed with milk, conRulMtea 
it Into a aulfomi mass, which may l>c cut 
, with a knife, and which spontaneousi/ 
separatea Into whet/ and curds. When milk 
I contained In wlreurorked bottles Is can* 
tionalj heated to the boiling point in a 
! wateivbath, the oxygen of the included 
small portion of air under the oork seems to 
be oombmedj and the milk will afterwards 
keep treab for a considerable time : as 
j green gooseberrtea and peas do bj the same 
' treatment. Butter and eheene are made of 
milk, by prooeases not necessary to descrltie 
' In this 

! M1LK.T WAY, In Astronomy [See 
GALAXT.] 

MILL (mull.' f?r), a complicated engiue, 
or combination of machinery, to effect pur- 
poses which require great force. The power 
} employed Is sometimes water, sometimes 
! wind, and at others steam or horsea Tin* 
j principle fa always the same ; a main shaft 
enters the works, to which wheels with 
cogs, or drums and bands, are sfflxod , 


some in all ages of the church, from the 
second ceutury, and it is the doctrine of 
mmiy In modern tiraea 

MIL'LBPBDB {mille, athouaand ; and pcs, 
a foot : Lot,), an articulated wnimal, having 
many feet. There are several species, some 
of considerable size. 

MIL'LEPORR (mfils, a thousand : and 
poms, a passage : IaU,), In Zoology, a genus 
of coi^s which have a surface perforaU'd 
with amall holes or imrea When In a fossil 
state, they are termeil millrpontM. 

iriL'LBT (Fr.; from Lot.), a 

plant claased among the grasses, though 
some of Its species attaiu a height of almiit 
to feet. The most common kinds are the 
i Polish, the common German, and the In- 
dian. In some parts of Europe, millet is 
used instead of rice or sago by the poorer 
classes; but It is mure usually employed 
for feeding chlckena This climate Is , 
neither dry enough nor warm enough for 
its cultivation. 

MIL'LINQ a mill. Or), a process j 

In coining, which consists in stamping the j 
coin by means of a machine called a intU, 

I In place of striking it with a hammer, the 
method formerly employed. This engine 
a lit coin 10,000 blankn in one day. The 
blanks are circular pieces of metal, of a j 
proper size, thickness, and weight, and with 
Hat snKHkth surfaces, suited to recelre the 
Impressions of the dies, which are of steel, i 
and have engraved upon them the figures, i 


other wheels are then conn<*cted with these 
in various directions, and the resttitiiig 
force applied to any intended purpose. 
When com Is to be ground, large stones, 
cut in grooves, are made to work one 
! against the other in such a matter aa to 
break or pulverize the grain. There are 
also bark mills, psi^r mills, nit mills, silk, 
r4>iton, and flax in ills, saw mills, &c. I 

i MILLbNA'RIAKS, or CuihiAartm (miUu 
anni^ a tbonsand years: Lai; ehilian, a 
j thousand : Gr.), a name given to those who, 

[ In the primitive ages, believed that the 
Mints will one day reign on earth with 
; Jesus Christ a tbonsand yeara— an Idea de- 
rl\'ed from Ber. xx. fl. The Mlllenarians 
Iteid, that after the coming of Antichrist, 
and the destruction of all nations which 
will follow, there shall be a resnrrection of 
the Jnst alone ; that all who shall be found 
upon earth, both good and bad, shall con- 
tlDoe alive— the good, to obey tbe just who 
are risen aa tbeir princea— tbe bad, to be 
conouered by tbe jnat,aDd to be sabjeci to 
them ; that Jeans CAirfst will then descend 
from heaven !n his glory ; that the city of 
Jerusalem will be rebuilt, enlarged, embel- 
lished. and lu gatea stand open night and 
day. The Mlllenarians founded their belief 
on the Mosaic history of the creation. 
Gonsldertfig this history ss s prototype of 
the fate of the world, and eoooiading from 
Psalm xc. that 1000 years make with God 
I one day, they beheld in tbe six days of 
rreiitlon 6000 years of terrestrial taboors 
I and sofferlngs. and in tbe seventh tbe day 
of rest, a period of looo years, in which 
the reign of Christ sboukl be estabUabed. 
This reign of looo years Is asoaliy styled 
the t m il l mni um. It lias becai expected by 


A:c to lie stamited on the coina The blank 
Is fixed biawccu the dies, and an iinpres- > 

slon is taken from both at once. The ' 

word mtl/fnp is applhHj alio to the produc- * 
tion of smalt transMTse corrugations on j 
the edges of the heads of screws, intended 
to make It more eaa^ to turn them round by 
the lliigeri, and also to those on the edges 
of coins to prevent the frandulrnt removal 
of the meui at tbe o<lgr 

MILL'-GTONE, or JlOHii htokX, In Mi- 
neralogy, a siliceous stone, ocrurring In 
large masses, with a straight fracture, hut 
not so brittle aa flint, though of the aamo 
hardneta. It la feebly translucent, and of 
a greyish hue. Uuhr atone Is found In 
abundance only In the mineral haatn of 
Paris and a few adjoining distiicta, 2t ^ 
forms a part of n fresh-water formation. i 

MILT (fiflx.). In Anatomy, the Spleen, a 
Tisens situated in the left hypochondrlum 
under the diaphragm. Also, the soft roe i 
of flshet, or tbo spermatic part of the 
males 

MIMB {mimof, an tmltaUg*; <?r.), in 
ancient comedy, a iieraon who acted any 
character by mere gestorea, Ac. When i 
the acting rnnslsted entirely lu gotturea, ! 
It was termed pantemima. 

MIMB'818 «7r , from tame). In Rhetoiio, ' 
Imitation of the voice and gestures of an- < 
other person. 

MIMCPBA, In Botany, a genns of legu* 
mlnona ahrubs, inhabiting the tmpios, so 
called from the remarksble property pos- 
sessed by severrat species, esp^ally the 
Jf. jptMMea, of shrinking from the touch and 
giving BlgnsjM It were, of snimal life and 
sensation, pits motton It performs by 
nuuns of three dtstlaot articulations, via 
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tbRt of » single leaf to Its pedicle, of the 
pedicle to Its branch, and of the branch to 
the trunh or main stem. 

MTNA (innd: Or.\ a Grecian coin, of 
different values in different places. The 
\ttlc mtua was valued nt 100 drachmsa, or 
41. las. 4iL Sixty of them were equivalent 

to a talent. MiXA, a Grecian weight, also 

equal to 100 drachmae, or 15 oz. 83| gra 

MIK'AitET (•meiiarah, a lantern: Arab.), 
a round tower or column, generally sur- 
rounded with balconies, and erected near 
the mosques in Mohammedan countries. 
The pe*>i>le are summoned to prayers by a 
crier stationed at the top, the use of bells 
not l»etng periiiltt<‘d. 

MIND {jfrtHtud: Stix.}, the intellectual 
power in man. *When the mind, says 
Locke, ‘ turns Its view inwards upon it- 
self, thinking is the Qrst idea that occurs ; 
wherein It observes a great variety of modi- 
flcations, whence it frames to itself distinct 
ideas. Thus, the perception annexed to any 
impression on the body by an external 
object is called sensation; when an idea 
recurs without the presence of the object. 
It Is called remembrance ; when sought 
after by the mind, and again brought into 
view, it is recollection ; when the Ideas 
are taken notice <if, and, as it were, re- 
gistered In the tneraory, it is attention ; 
wlien tlie mind fixes Its view on any one 
ld(‘a,and considers it on all sides, it is called 
study.* 

MINK (Tent.), a cavity under ground, 
b*rmed for the purpose of obtaining tnine- 
rnls, and often very deep and extensive. 
Thu df scent into it is by a pit, called a 
and the excavations w’hicb follow the 
minerals sought are called the ttorkings. 
The art of mining includes the scientific 
knowledge requisite for opening and work- 
ing mines, as well as preiNiring ores for use. 
The latter consists, in the first place, in 
breaking in pieces the larger masses, and 
then freeing them, by means of water, from 
the earth which adheres to them ; in the 
separation of the coarser substaucea from 
tlie finer, by means of a sieve that movea 
up and down in water; in the breaking of 
the ore in stamping mills, and in the separ 
mtlon of the finely inter<«i>enKH] inctai from 
the atone or earth with wlilch it is sur- 
rounded. &C.. It also includes the final pu- 
rification of the ore, bj means of acids, i>y 
amalgamation, by fusion, Ac. The annual 
produce of the mines of Gn^at Britain has 
been estimated, from an average of years 
and pricos,jt— 


Silver 

. 10,000 ll>s. troy 

80,000 

Clipper 

. 13,000 tons . 

1,800,000 

Tin 

. 5,500 „ . 

550,000 

Lead 

45,000 „ , 

MO.OOO 

Iron 

1,350,000 . 

. 10,000,000 

Coal 

88,000,000 „ . 

. 12,000,000 

Salt, Ac. 


. 1,000,000 


Total 

£25,880,000 


Alt minerals are part of the freehold of 
the loll, except gold and stiver, which are 
Mid to tmong to the crown ; but no mine 
•f otqpper or lead it a royal mine, even 


though silver is extracted from It. Mines, 
except those of o<»al, are not rateable for 
the relief of the poor ; a quarry is. The 
difference between a mine and a quarry is 
supposed to cxmstst chiefly in the way of 
working. Mike, in the Mllitair art, de- 

notes a subterraneous puaage under a wall 
or fortification, for the purpose of blowing 
it up. The gunpowder in the mine was 
ignited by means of a pipe or hose, made of 
coarse cloth, called a gauGisaorit extending 
from the chamber to the entrance of the 
gallery : to the end of it was fixed a match, 
that the miner who set fire to It might have 
time to retire before the fire reached the 
chamber, or place where the powder was 
lodged. But gaivaniam affords a safe and 
certain means of exploding mines at any 
moment, however distant they may be. The 
conducting wire from a galvanic battery ia 
made to pass through the powder, within 
which is a portion of wire ao thin as to be- 
come red-hot, or even to ignite when the 
electric current Is transmitted through it. 
This explodes the mine. The mines of a 
fortress are called ecmnterminM, the gallery 
of which runs under the covered way along 
the onter margin of tbefosae. 

MINBRAL'OGY (miniral, a mineral : Fr.; 
and logoe, a description : Or.), that branch 
of iiatnral history which makes na acquaint- 
ed with the properties and relatious of 
mlnenUs, and teaches us to charactorixe, 
distinguish, and class them, according to 
these properties. 

MIN'KRALS (jPV.), the general name for 
all inorganic substances found in the earth, 
j including metals, metallic ores, salts, 
earths, and bituminous aubstanoea. Of 
these various substances, many are com- 
' isised of such elements, and exhibit such 
peculiarities of constitution, that it is dilB- 
I cult to distinguish them without having 
I recourse to luialysis. 

I MIN'KRAL WATERfl are of various 
kinds, l>ut generally so far impregnated 
with foreign matter as to give them a sen- 
( Riblo flavour and a specific action upon the 
I animal economy. They are usually divided 
Inro four classes: acidulous or carbonated, 
saline, chalybeate or ferrugrtnoua, and sul- 
' phuruus. The ealinc springs consleC, In 
' general, of salts of soda and lime, or of 
I magnesia and lime, with carbonic acid and 
\ oxide of Iron ; such are thoae of Pyrmont, 
HiMdlitz, Epsom, Ac. The /errugisume 
, waters have a decidedly styptic taste, and 
. are turned black by an infusion of gall- 
' nuts; their iron is sometimes in the state 
of an oxide held in aolution by carbonte 
acid ; it sometimes exists as s sulphate, and 
aometlroes both as a sulphate and earbo- 
nate : among them are the waters of Spa, 
Vichy, Cheltenham, Tunbridge, Aa ^e 
acUiaUme waters are characterised by an 
acid taste, and by the disengagement of 
carbonic acid ; of this kind are the waters 
of Bath, Buxton. Bristol, Ac. The mtokM- 
rous waters are easily recognised by their 
disagreeable smell, and their property of 
tarnisliing silver and copper, whitdi is a 
consequence of their containing salpharet- 
ted hydrogen : of this clast sre the waters 
of Alx-la-Ohapello, Harrogate and nn- 
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I neroM others. n»me mtnrni npiiikft are met*l to a frreat^eftt with free aceeM at 
hot or iharmmL^Arti/Mal mineral wat^ air. 

' areprodneed In the taboraton of the ehe> BlIN'NKRAKdBIlS (49«r.; frcMn wi fawM, 
mtat, and are either roerelj (mttatkma of tore, and $an§tT, a alnarer), a name irleen 
(be natural water*, or oompoaed of different to the German Ijrrfe poeta of the middle 
tngredtenta ao as to form eompoonds ralu* airea. on aeeonnt of Inva being the chief 
able for medfelnal purpoaea, but not known subject of their poems, the ancient German 
' to exlat In nature. word eHiitie being used to denote a pure 

(wfniiiiaji, the least: Lot), in and falthfollove. After the fashion of the 
Mnalc^anote equal to two rroebet«, or half Proven^ troubadoura, the mlnneslngera 

a semtbreTe. Miuim, the smalleat liquid engaged in poetical rontCHts for the gratia* 

measure; generally considered as a drop, cation of prlncea and ladies of the coon 
I A ttuld dradkm contsdn* 60 minima. Borne among them were ivutr, and earned 

I M15*1M8 (same dcrie., on the supposition their living by reciting their songs from 
[ (hat hnmflity was u> be their dtstinguiahlng oonrt to court; but mont of them sang 
eharaeterlstlr), a reiigloua o*der in the merely for pleasure, a ben their swords were 
i elioreb of Romo, founded by Praiicls de nnomployed. 

Paula, towards the end of the IMh century. MIN'NOW, the iiameof a small freah'Water 

1 MIN'IMUM (the least : X.oiJ, tlie least flfih.tbef>acLMms;>Aar(aiMof ichthyologists, 

' qamtlty assignable In a given ease; opposed one of the Cyprinida. 

I to vNOoniniMia, which sec. MITfOIl (h'ss : /xi.). In Law, one who Is 

MIJPION (mtffnoH, a favourite: fV.), the under the age of twenty-one. Hiuoa, In 

! name given to a small kind of printing typt^ I^»gie, the second proposition of a regular 

^ <two rams larger than the t)pe nsod for this I sjllogism Mixor, in Mnsio, a tenn ai»- 

volorre). f plied to those mi>dt^ in which the third la i 

f MIV'ISTER (Lni.), the pastor of a church tl)n*e seroiumea aisive the key-note, and to 
duly suthorfoed to perform religious wor* Intervals consisting of three semitones. 

I ship In pabllc, to administer the sacra- I MINOIl'ITY ^lasl^. In Law, s state of be ' 

I meats, dre, Id Politics, one to whom a Ing under the age of twenty-one. Also the 

sovereign prince entrusts the administra smaller number of persons who give their 
lion of slfalrs ; as. a minister stats, the votes on any questions, i>artlcutarly In par- 
prints minister, or a fortign minister. In Mament ; oppost-d to wajorrity, 

(Ireat Britain, the words ministers and mi- MIN'RTER (Ger. ; from minuMteriwm, a 
nistrg are used as collective names for the > monastery .* Lnt ). s term anciently si>- 
lo'sds of departments In the state, bat the piled to the church of a convent ft Is frs- 
subordtnate members are not so de^goated. qoently found as a tenn I nation ; thus 
In their seimrate oIBces the cabinet minis* Westminster, I^eomlnster, Ac. 

(era stand thas^— 1. Orst lord of the trea* MINT (mynM. money iSaat), a place where 
sory ; t. lord high chancellor ; 1. chancellor the national coinage is stamf>ciJ. Tlie royal 
of the exchequer ; 4 lord president of the mint received Its covstitutlon of superior 
counell ; I. lord privy seal , a. secretary for officers in the ISih year of Edward II 
the home departmcni; 7. sccreiary for The C4>ntrlvanecs used In It were long 
} foreign affairs; A serretary for the rolo- of a rode description, and It rontiiunnl 
Ides; II. secrcury f«»r war; 10 seereUry to carry tm Its oiterations within the Tower 
for India; 11. drst lord of the admiralty; of London, until new buildings woreerceied 
ills, president of the tmard of trade; IS. for It on Tower HIIL In the early part of this 
; postmaster-general; 14. chancellor of the century. The idilef officers of the mint are, 
i duchy of Imneaater ; la chief secreury for the maater, deputy master, comptrolicr, 
Ireland; 16. president t>f the poor law king's assay-master, elerk of the papers, 
hoard. It Is the prime minister (who Is derk of the Irons, and superintendent of 
gentTully tlm drst lord of the treasury) machinenr. who constitute the mimt board. 
that receives the sovereign's order to form The prenons metal U» l>e coined Is Orst 
a ministry, or to other words to appoint alloyed and then cast Into troali l>ara, which 
men of bis own sentiments to dll the chief sre passed through niliers In order to he 
offieea. Those of the ministry who arc peers reduced to the exact thlrkneM required 
sit in the house of lords ; the others sit In The sheets are then sabjeeted to the action 
the house of commons. In virtue of being of the punching machines, which cut out 
elected members, which Is considered In- circular discs called hianka TbCM are se- 
i dispensable, unlike those In the United paratelr tested for weight and soandnesa 
mates, who cannot be either representa- After the lim has been raised they are taken 
tlves or senators. The Kngllsh ministers bi the coining prefoea, which mill the edges 
sre always snn>os<gl to be ready, partlenlar- and stamp both sides at the same stroke, all 
Ijr on reaving due notice, to answer quas- the time feeding Itadf with blanka One 
tiODS In parliament, on matters relating to preas will coin from 40(M>to fiOOO pteees In an 

their respeettve departments. FoRgfgg hour. In forming tbs dies that Impress the 

Uivisraa, a jperson sent from one govern- Ogures on the oofii, a matrix Is ent by the 
mettt to another, and aocredited to the lat- engraver on aoft steel, and after this has 
ter, in order to tranaart pnMte bualneas in been bardened It will strike manydtea. The 
the name at bis government. The term Is maehtnea empli^ed are of highly tngenlons 

usually employed. Instead of aat hwa a sd or, to instruction. JSee Oourixo.} MJurr (meii- 

indlcate the repreaentaMve of rofn<»r sove* fho ; lot,), hi Botany, a gennaaf herba^ns 
relgos. r^AnaAaaaDomandDiPboiiAinrJ plants, whose room are perennIaL Theraart 
MIN'fuM (laL). the red oxide of lead, many species, all (rf which contain mneh 
•bullied by exposing the protoxide at Unit easentlal oil, and hags an agreeable odonr 


ECtrrxri; CrnuTuri^* [mtspriotoji 

To the tMte tliegr ire tronutle, aod upon It, And preaenting Inuiges of objecu, 

pungent. The M«niha pfp«rita, or pepper- If Irrors are eitherylat, aa looking^lsMes ; 
mint, la the moat poweif nl, and, on thta etmcave, for the purpose of making the raya 
acpount, la moat generally ua^ In medicine, of light convergent; or convex, fwr the 
The Mentha viriate. or apearrolnt, la milder, purpose of rendering them divergent. The 
and more commonly employed for cnlinary ohjecta viewed In convex mirrors are dl- 
pnrpoaea. mlniKhed, biit are seen In an erect poaltton, 

MUi'UBT (i'V.), a dance in alow time and and api>ear to emanate from a point behind 
with abort measured steps, which requires the miiror : this point is said to be a nega- 
great dignity and grace of carriage ; it ia tive or imaginary focns, becauae the rays 
now seldom uaied. are not actuall} collected at it, aa by aeon- 

MIN'OTK (inlituftts, aniall: LaL), the cave mirror, wtiose focus Is called real. It 
sixtieth part of the degree of a circle, and is probable that brazen mirrors were the 
denoted tlius {*), as a aecond or sixtieth first kind used ; but sliver reflects the best, 
part of a minute is by ("). Also, the sixtieth though It is too expensive a matetlal for 
l>art of an hour. We often speak both of common use. 

mmiOas and numicnls in order to conveys MISCH'NA, or MIS'NA (ahanach, he re- 

meaning of time indefinitely short. peated;J?«6.),thatpartoftheJewl8bTa^- 

IflJfirra, in Architecture, usually denotes mud on which the ^e7aara is a commentary, 
the sixtieth part of the diameter of a It cousista of traditions and explanations 
column, and is the sulKlivlsion by whicii of Scripture. The Jews pretend, that when 
the smaller parts of the order are measured, (Jod gave the written law to Moses, lie gave 

Mikutb Is also used for a short nienioii him also another, which was preserred by 

I . or sketch of a subject, takeu in writing, the doctors of the synagogue without com- 
a note bi preserve the memory of some- micting It to writing, till, through their 
thing. dispersion, they were in danger of depart 

MlNUTUfECXot), thesmallcr p^irticulars, Ing from the traditions of their fathers: 
or minute details of uu> thing. when it was judged jiroper to transfer it to 

MINX, the Puiortua LutreoLaot zoologists, l>iM>kg. 
an animal allied to tlie weasel, inhabiting MISDEMEAN'OUIt, In Law, a niimor of- 
the northern parta of Kurope and Ameiit a. f<‘nce, or one of less magnitude than that 
It can swim and dtvo well, and is generally which is designated a felony, 
to be found oji the banks of rivers, where MlSKllE'RK (have mercy; LaL), a title 
it preya upon small fisU, frogs, rats, mice, given to the 61st psalm, usually called the 
' Ac. Its fur is line, but not \er> valuable, psalm of mercy, on account of the words j 
When irritated, the minx exhales a foetid with which it commences in the Latin 
) musky smell, vtrhlon. 

' M rOCEN K (taciV/ti, less ; kainoa, new; Or.), 31 18'LKTOE, or 31 IST'LETOE miatcUan, 

I ill Ueolugj. a division of the tertiary scries from vnMe, birdlime; uud tan, a twig: 

I of strata, more modem llian tlie Koccne. Sax.), the Vtaenni album, u itarasitical plaut 
1 aud loss modem than the IMiooene. It has found on the branches of many kinds of 
I been 8Ubdlvld(*d into the upper series, trees in the north of Europe. The misletoa 
i which are wanting in our Islands, and the was held sacred by the Druids, becaaae 
I lower series, which include the Hempstead they bad an extraordinary reverenca for 
1 beds of the Isle of Wight. The latter are the uumlier three; and not only the berries, 
170 feet thick, and comprehend niarlue, but the leaves of the mUletoe, grow in 
! oisCuary, and fresli-w'ater deiKisits.alHiuud- clusters of three united on one stalk. Its 
I ing in slieils and other fossils. growing upon the oak, their sacred tree, j 

I Ml'RAGE (3*r,), an optical phenomenon, was doubtless another cause of Its being 
produced by refraction, and which oxinsisCs venerated. When the end of the year 
in the unusual elevatiou or apt>areiit h)>- approached, the Druids marched with great 
proximation of coasts, mountains, shitss, boleniuity to gather the mlsletoe of the 
I or other ubjecca, accomitanled by Inverted oak, in order to present it to Jupiter (Ta- 
* Imager of the same. Tlie apiiearauco com- ranis), inviting all to assist them at this 
1 munly presented is that of a double Image ceremony, with these words: *The new 
of the object in the air; one being In the jearls at hand : gather the mtsletoe.* Until 
I natural imsitlon, the other inverted, so as to recently, it has not been found on the oak 
! resemble an object and Its Inverted image for many centuriea 

I In the water. Mirage arises front tlie unequal MISNO'M ER {mia, from miaa: ^..wrong- 
refracting p<^er of the lower strata of the iy done ; and mwnen, a name : LaL), in Law, 
atmosphere; and may be produced when- the misnaming s jerson, or mistaking his 
ever the rays of UgiiC meet, in an oblique nauie. Tiie Christian name should always 
direction, the surface of a less refracting l>e iMsrfert , but the law is not so strict in 
me^um than that in which they were pre- regard to surnames, a small mistake in 
Tiously moving. They are thus turned iMck which will l>e overlooked. Ithaabeenob- 
intu the original medium in the same direc- served that a mere misgpelllng is not a 
tlon in whfeh they would be impelled by mlsuomer, if the name so spelled have tlie 
a reflection taking place at the common tame sound as the real one. At present, no 
surface of the two mediuma Most extra- indictment or Information is abated by any 
ordinary forms of this, phenomeuuu have plea of TOisaumer; the court merely orders 
desoHbed by travellers. an amendment to be made. 

MIU^ROU (mirtUr: JPr.). In Optics, the MISPRIS'ION (w^rts, negligence : JV.) 
polished surface of any metal or silvered In Law, any high offence under the degree 
glass, which reflects the rays of light falling of what Is capital, but bordering upon It 
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— JTiijnrWoii tmiiwH 1« % b«re know* 
le49« and ooqMaineac of treMoa. without 
paiticlpatlon iu It. Mlt^tlona an eallM) 
MWOibiM, when tber eonuu tn th« oonceiit- 
went of something that ought to l>e re- 
vealed ; and poftHm, when they consist iu 
the oommisslou of something which ought 
not to be done. 

MIS'AAL (fiiMsats, a uiass-l>ook: : Mod. 
Lat,\ tn the Roman Oailioilc church, the 
liook which contains the fnijers and oere- 
munies of the mass. Some early missals 
are beautifully executed, and are ohjocta of 
bibliomania. 

MI8T8 (Sodc.). or Fooa, are formed by psr- 
ticlcs of moisture dens«‘iy cougregrated in 
) the air. CSee Clouds, Foos. tVc,] 

MITK (miett: Oer.)^ a immc given to 
i^versl minute animals which are plaetslby 
zoologists In the neighbourhood of sidders. 
The Aeams domstticus, or coninioii cluH'se 
mite. Is so small that it is scarcely visible to 

I the naked eye, except by its ni<»tton. 

‘ Mm, In Commerce, a small coin formerly 
current, equal to about one third foirt of a 
t farthing. The piece of money called. In 
' Scripture, a was the quarter of it dena- 
rius, or about seven English farthintrs. 

MITHRA'IC, sn epithet applied to aii)- 
tbing connected with the iVntian gml 
[ JfifkrAt, whose worship was introduced at 
1 ) Home, wberealtars were raised to him, some 
f t of which are preserved in ctdleccluns of 
I antiquities. The god was usually reprt*- 
i sentM, in sculptures, as a man idunginghit 
, I dagger into the neck of a prostrate bull, 
( nimn which he has placed bis Icnec, whilst 
he holds a horn in one of his iiands. 

' IIITH'RIDATK, a celebrated medical 
' confection, whose active ingredient was 
opium : Invented by Democrates, physician 
Mlthridates, king of Pontua It was 
supposed to i>e an antidote against the 
effects of ail poison and conuglon. 

MI'TRA (mttra, a headband : Or.), tn Anti* 
quity, a cap or covering for the head, worn 
I by the Roman ladies, and sometimes by tlie 
men, but it was looked upon as a mark of 

* effeminacy iu the latter, especially when it 

was tied upon their heads. Amongst the 
Creeks, tlie mUra was a girdle worn i>elow 
tiie cuirass, to defend from missiles. 

I Mitra, a genus of marine univalve siielis. 

MITRAL VALVES (from l*elng like 
‘ tMfres In shape), In Anatomy, two valves 
situated in the left ventricle of the heart, 
‘ at the Ingress of the pulmonary vein, serv- 
' Ing to hinder the return of the blood from 
I the heart Into the veina 

* MITlUi (mtira, a headband : Or.), an 
ornament worn on the bead by bishops 

I and certain abbots on solemn occasions ; 
being a sort of cap, pointed, and cleft at 

* top. The high-prieft among the Jews wore 
I a mitre or bonnet on his head. Tlie inferior 

priests had likewise their mitres, but in 
what partientars they differed from that of 
the high priest is st this time uncertain. 
Some writers contend that the ancient 
' bishops wore mitres ; but there is no men- 
I tion of the mitre as an episooiml ornament 
j l»<4ore AJ>. IOOOl It is scarcely ever worn 
j l>y the hisliops of the estatdished church, 
lh( ugh it forms part of tiielr coats of arms. 


MimMUS send : £atj. In Law, a 
writ for tmndrarring records from one 
conrt to anochm'. Also n precept or com- , 
mand tn writing, under the band and seal 
of a jastiee of the peace, or othew proper 
oOlcer, directed to the gaoler or keeper of a 
prison, fur the receiving and safe keeping | 
of an offender charged with any crime, uutU | 
delivered by due course of law. ! 

MI KED KE' VBR. one that Is intermediate 
hetweeo an inflammatory, or low fever, and 
a typhus fever. 

MIXTURE ^mixtura : LeU.), tn Pliarmacy, 
allquid medicine which Cdiiiaiiis not only 
extracts, salts, and other subsSsnees a<»iublo 
In water, but lata-ders, Ac., which are In- 
Holuble. 

MIE'EN MAST (TJirsooi.* the mast, 

next the stern, which supiKirta the aftei 
sails. 

MNEMON'ICS (mnAmmikos, heiouglngto 
memory : Or.), a systematic method of oom- 
muiiiratlng assistance to the memory. ! i 

MOAT (motte, a mound : Fr.), in Fortiflea- j j 
tion, a deep trench or ditch, dug round the > i 
raiuiHirts of a fortified place, to prevent 
surprisea The brink of the moot next the 
rampart is called tbeseori’ ; and the opposite t 
one, tlie courUtrucarj}. 

MCKCHA-RTONE, In Mineralogy, dsn- ! 
dntie agats; a mineral, in the interior of 
which appear delineations of shrubs which 
are destitute of leaves, and are either of a 
brown, black, or green colour. In some 
cases these may have l»een produced by the 
flitratUin of the oxides of Iron and manga- 
nese, 

JIOrKMNOIlIIir), the Mimnn potgglvUu*, 
or mocking thrush, a denttrostral iiaaseriuo 
bird. It builds its nest in trees near the 
dwelllngM of man, and feeds ni>on fruits. 
Although this bird is inferior to moat of 
the feat here<l tribe in America In brliltancy 
of plumage. It Is much sought for on s<v 
count of Its wonderful imitative powers. , 
Its own natural song Is bold, full, and ( * 
exceedingly varied ; but in addition to the i , 
fulness and melody of Its original notes, it * 
hsa the faculty of imitating those of all » 
other birds from the humming-bird to the I 
eagle. In measure and accent U faithfully 
follows Its originals, while in force and 
swwtness of expression It greatly improtee 
upon them. A bystander might suppose ! 
that the whole of the feathered tril>es ! 
had assembled together In s trial of SkiiU I 
each striving to produce its utmost effect, ' 
so )>erfect are tite mocking-bird’s Imita- i 
tiona. 

JK)I>E i^nodits, a manner: jMrt), In MeU^ 
physics, the manner of a thing’s exlatenoe. 
wlilch is either simple or mixed, ffbiipl* 
modes are only repetitions of the same sim- 
ple idea ; thus, by adding units together. In 
distinct seitarate colleetlons, we eome by 
all the several modes of numbers, asm dosM, 
a score, a thouaamt, 4c. Afteed modes, on 
the contraiy, are com pounded of simple 
ideas of different kinds, sa heott^. wbfeb 
consists In s certain composition of eolonr 
and figure, causing delight la the beholder. 

JSMential, ortmepar-abtsmodM^vrenttfi- 

bmes wiriinut which the substanee esonol 
sui»slst, — Ftm^*M»eutUU, or Mparabl* ss<als% 


lUte rari? Crrauturs. L**olii 

are actributM aflectinff c^atad substAurcs. the minister or rlcar by the owners ot land 


andaffixedtothem in certain drcnmstaaees, , 
as coldnoM in water, dec.-- — Moos, in I 
Music, a regular dispoaition of the piece in 
reiation to oerUln principal sounds, which 
are called the essenttai chorda of the bass, 
or the essential sounds of the mode. The 
difference between a mode and a key is, that 
the octave is called a mode with regard to 
the manner of dividing it, but a with 

regard to Its pitch or place in the scale. 

The word mods is applicable also to partlcu* 

I lar arts, or a series of acts, or to ilie oommuu 
usage of a place or people. 

MOiyfiL (ntodtdus, a measure of any- 
tiling: Lot.), an original pattern, or the 
Mitape or design of anything in miniature. 
Ttie term is particularly applied to an arti- 
(icial pattern, made in wood, stone, plaster, 
or other material, which is intended to se 
i ure Uio mure accurate execution of some 
I great work, and to afford an Idea of the 
I effect to be produced. Living models, for 
' the purpose of studying the play of the 
I inusclos, the varieties of expression, and 
tiie relative proportions of the human form, 
are provided In all academies for painting. 

MODERATOR (Lot.), a person who pre- 
sides St a puiilfc asHeinbiy, to propose ques- 
tions, preserve order, and regulate the pro- 
ceedings. Thus tlie president of the annual 
assembly of the church of Scotland is styled 
the tnodiraior. 

MODIFIOATION (.modifieatxo : from mo- 
dus, a state ; and /ocio, X make : LaL.), in 
[Philosophy, a ebango lu tlie state of any- 1 
tiling. QuHiUity and quality are accidents 
which modify alt material substances. A<v 
j cording to Spinosa's system, all the beings 
I that compose the universe are only soroaiiy 
I diffci out modiCiraiioiis of one and tho same 
eleinout : and it Is the different arrangement 
I and situation of their parts that make all 
* tiie difference between them. 

BfODIL'I^ION {inodiglivne : Jtal.), in 
( Architecture, an ornament In the cornice of 
(he Ionic, Corinthian, and Oomposlte orders , 
a sort of bracket 6er\ ing to support the 
I projection of tlie larmiei or drip. 

1 MO'DIUS (Lot.), a Roman dry measure 
1 for all sorts of grain, containing 33 hemina 
or 10 ssBDhirXt, or one-third of the ampharat 
‘ amounting loan English peck. 

MO'DO KT FOR'MA (in the manner and 
form • Lot), in Iaw, words frequently used 
in pleadings, drc., and particularly in a de- 
fendant’s answer, in w hich he denies having 
done what is laid to bis charge, as affirmed 
by the plaiuttff. 

MOOULA'SIOX {modulatio, from inodulor, 

I 1 modulate : Lai.), in Music, the art of com- 
I>osing in accordance with tho laws pre 
scribed by any pai tlrular key, or of chan^ng 
j the mode or xot. Also the regaiar progres- 
sion of •everai parts tli rough the sounds 
that are In the harmony of any particular 
key, as well as tho proceeding naturally and 
reg^rir from one key to another. 

MOD^uLB (modulue, the dtm. of modus, a 
measure : AdU, a measure applied in archi- 
tecture; It consists of a semidiameter of 
the oolfunn, and is divided into ao minutes. 

M(FDU6 (Lol), an equivalent In money, 
or other valuable oontlderatlun, given to 


In lieu of tithes. The whole phrase Is modus 
decimandi, though vaodus alone Is genersliy 
used. 

MO'Drs OPERANT)!, a Latin phrase, 
! signifying the way or method in which an 
I operation or performance of any kind is 
effected. 

MOGUL', GREAT, the chief of an empire 
founded in Hlndostan, by Baber, In the I6tli 
century. The last legitimate sovereign 
bearing this title was Shah Allum ; and the 
empire temiinatlng at his death in 1806, 
nearly alt bis immense possessions fell into 
the hands of the Bast India Company. 

MO'flAIR (moire: Pr.), the hair of a goat, 
Capra angoronaie, which inhabits the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Angora in Asia 
Minor. It Is white and silky, forming long 
curls on ihe animal. There is a consider- 
able Importation of it into this country, 
where it is manufactured into various 
articles, mixed with other fibres. 

MO'HAIR-SHELL, in Oonchology, a pe- 
culiar species of VoltUa, resembling on tho 
surface mohair, or a close web ot the sHk- 
worm. 

MOHAM'MBDANS. [See MaHOMETAKS.'* 

MO'H UR. an Bast Indian gold coltu 
The mohur of Bengal is worth IL ISe. 8d., 
that of Bombay IL 10s Id. 

MOI'DOKE, a Portuguese coin, equal to 
27s. sterling. 

MCFIETY (nioUtS: Pr), a half part; a 
term frequently used bj lawyers. 

MOLA'RES (Lot, from mola. a mill), or 
DxKTKs Molarks, Jlolar teeUi, in Anatomy, 
the large teeth, sometimes called grinders. 
Ill man they are distinguished as pre-mo- 
Inrs and true or iiermanent molars. Tho 
first are two in number, at each side of each 
Jaw. They are next the canine teeth, and 
are changed by children like tlie front 
teeth. The true molars are not cliangcd ; 
there are three on each side of each jaw 
— Molar Glaros, two sallrary glands, 
situated on each side of the mouth. 

MOLE (molen Lot ), a mound or massive 
work, formed of large stones laid in the sea 
by means of coffer-dams, Sic., extended in 
a light line, or as an arc of a circle, before 
a port, whicXi it serves to defend from tho 
violence of the waves; thus protecting 
ships in a harbour. The word is sometimes 
used for tlie harbour itself. Among the 
Romans, a kind of msusoleum, built like a 
round tower on a square base, InsuiateiL 
encompassed with columns, and covered 
with a dome. Thus, the Moles Hadnanx, 

now the Castle of 8L Angelo, at Roma 

MoLR, a spot or mark on the skin, or a small 

exorescenmof the cuticla MoLR(m«l: 

Sax.), in Zooiogjr, the Talpa Suropeea, a 
small aniiiial, from five to six Inches In 
length, which, in search of worms or other 
insects, fonus a road just under the surface 
of the ground, raising the soH Into a little 
ridga Its conformation enables it to bur- 
row with great ease, and such rapidity that 
Its passage through the earth has been 
compared to swimming. It has no external 
ears, and its eyes are so minute, and so con- 
cealed by its fur, as to have glym rise to a 
beUef that it la formed wltbont thaee Im* 
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MOUNTAINS. The principal mountain 
chains of the globe are the Andes. In South 
America, with a length of 4600 miles ; the 
Stony mountains. In North America, 7000 
miles long; the Altai chain. In Asia, 5000 
miles long; the Himalayan chnin, 1900 
miles long ; and the Untl mountains, which 
divide Asia and Euroi>e, 1500 miles long. 
The altitude of the highest mountains 
bears a very incon8lderai>le proportion to 
the mass of the globe ; and its splmricjil form 
is very slightly altered by all the chains 
and groups which mark Its surface. The 
highest Asiatic mountain is Dcodunga, In 
the Nepal Himalayas, 29,000 feet ; the highest 
South American mountain is the Ncvadode 
Borata, in the Bolivian Andes, 2'»,ooo feet; 
the highest mountain in North America. Is 
the volcano of Popocatepetl, in Mexico, 
17,717 feet ; the highest elevation in Africa 
is Geesh, In Abyssinia, IS.fJOO feet; whilst 
tlie highest European mountain is Mont 
Blanc, 15,739 feet. Ben Nevis, in Invcrnesa- 
sliire, is the loftiest summit in the British 
Islands, 43S0 feet. The greatest licights 
to which men have ascended on mountains 
appear to be, 19,400 feet on Chimborazo by 
Humboldt, and 19,000 feet In the Sikkim 
Himalaja by Ur J D Hooker. It must not 
he assumed that mountain chains lia\ o been 
thrown up by a few jiaroxysinal efforts ; on 
tite contrary, several of them afford evl* 
deuce that their nplieaval was a slow pro- 
cess, the ilse, eii l)eing assisted and 

accompanied by the Injection and ejection 
of melted matter. The changing character 
of the vegetation as we a.scerid mountains 
is well known. Humixddt has painted the 
effect of the increasing rarity of the air 
and cold upon plants on the slopes of the 
Andes On U avlng the burning plains, where 
palms, bananas, and other tropical plants 
luxuriate, be entered the region of forest 
trees and tree ferns, and tiien passed Into 
that where sbruhs iliounded In the stormy 
regions ai>ove, grasses alone flourished, and 
higher still the rocks were bare of all save 
lichens, until the line of perpetual snow was 
reached, and all vegetation ternilnated. 

MOUNT'ING, in the Mechanic Arts, any- 
thing that serves to raise or set off a work. 

MOUNTING, in Military affairs, signifies 

going upon a dutv ; thus, momitmg a breach 
Is runulng up to it , and mounting guard Is 
going upon guard , but mounting a cannon, 
mortar, &c., is the setting It properly on Its 
carriage. 

MOURN'ING (muman, to mourn ; Sar ). 
The colours used as badges of grief are dif- 
ferent In different countries. In Europe, 
the ordinary colour for mourning is black ; 
In China, as with the ancient Spartan and , 
Roman ladies, it Is white ; In Turkey, It Is ! 
blue or violet ; In Egypt, yellow ; in Ethi- 
opia, grey. Tlie kings of Prance and car- 
dinals mourn in punde. Some have at- 
tempted to trace the associations which 
caused the adoption of the various colours 
to natural causes. Thus black, which Is the 
privation of light, is supposed very ap- 
propriately to denote the privation of life ; 
white is an emblem of purify ; yellow Is the 
j <olonr of leaves when they fall, and repre- 
*ent8 that death Is the cud of all Iiuinan 

hopes, Ac. In the Bast, to cut the hair wms 
considered a sign of mourning ; among the 
RoraMis, on the contrary, It was deemed a 
mark of sorrow to let It grow. The dura- 
tion of mourning varies In different coun- 
tries. being always longer In proportion to 
the nearness of relationship. Among the 
ancients, as among the modems, public 
mournings were common on the death of n 
distinguished public benefactor ; and with 
the Greeks and Romans It was the custom, 
during the term prescribed for mourning, 
to lay aside all ornaments of dress, to ab- 
stain from the bath and other Indulgences 

MOUSE {mtut: Or.; from mnsh, to filch . 
Sanek.), a small animal belonging to the 
rodent genus Mus, which also Includes the 
rats. The species of mice are very nume- 
rous, and are found all over the globe, 

MOUTH {muth : Sax.), In Anatomy, a ca- 
vity or aperture in the head of any animal, 
by which the food is received, the voice 
uttered, and the ln8i)lratlon or expiration 
of the air is performed. It consists of the 
Ups, the gums, the insides of the cheeks, 
the palate, the salivary glands, the uvula. 

and tonslla lu Architecture, the same 

as eavetto. 

MOVEMENT {mouvement: Pr.), in Horo- 
logy, the train of wheelwork of a clock or 

watch In Military affairs, the regular 

orderly motion of an army for sonic par- 
ticular purpose. in Music, the progress 

of sounds frt>ra grave to acute, or from 
acute to grave 

MU'CIO A'CID, In Chemistry, the same 
as Saclactie Acid, so calk'd because obtained 
from sugar of milk ; but all the gums 
equally afford it. 

MU'CILAGE {Fr.), In Chemistry, a viscous 
substance of more or less consistence ; as, 
a solution of gum, or any tenacious liquid 

MuoiOAGiROUS OuASfiM, lu Auatoiiiy, 

glandules or kernels about the joints, that 
secrete a mucilaginous liquor, which serves 
to lubricate many of the Internal cavities, 
some are small, some crowded together. 

MU'COUSMEM'BRANE (mwconts, slimy : 
Lat.), the memi)ranou8 lining of the canals 
and cavities of the body, which have an ex- 
ternal opening. It answers to, and is a con- 
tinuation of, the external skin of the body. 
If consists of four lajers, the innermost of 
which in some parts licars cilia. 

MU'CRO COR'DIS (tlie point of the 
heart ; Lot.), in Anatomj . ttie lower pointed 
end of tlie heart. 

MU'CRONATE (mucronatus, sharp-point- 
ed : LaL), in Botany, an epitlvt for a shanv 
pointed leaf terminating like a dagger. 

MU'CUS (Lai.), a fluid In the animal body, 
secreted by the mucous membrane, and best 
exemplified by that from the nasal mem- 
brane. It covers the lining membranes of 
all the cavities whicb open externally, such 
as those of the mouth, nose, lungs, Intesti- 
nal canal, urinary passages, &c., serving to 
moisten and defend them. It is viscid ; 
appareutly lieconics fluid In water, hut is 
not dissolved by it. It may be repeatedly 
dried and moistened without sensibly 
changing Its properties. When boiled in 
water It l>oconu‘h tough, hut on cooling re 
gains its former condition ; less than onr 
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per cent, of It gives a roplness to water, mare, and sometimes between a horse and a 
It is said to consist of the scales of the she-ass ; but tlie latter Is every way Inferior 
epithelium, or cuticle, which continually to the former. Mules are hardy, sure* 
wear off, and mix with a watery secretion, footed animals, and, in the mountainous 

M UOOU8 FKTan, a term frequently used parts of Spam and I taly, are far more useful 

by medical writers to express those fevers than horses, being capable of carrying j 
In which nature is endeavouring to rid her- equally heavy burdens, and enduring long- < 
self of an abundauce of pituitous, mucous, continued fatigue. Mules have been much 
and serous matter. Catarrhal fevers of all employed, both In ancient and modem , 
kinds are comprehended under the term. times. The Roman ladies had equipages 
MTJEZ'ZIN, or MUED'DIN, among the drawn by mules ; and at this day, in Spain. i 
Mahometans, the crier who announces the they are generally used with the coaches of 

hours of prayer from the minaret, and re- the nobility. The term Is sometimes ap- 

mindft the faithful of their duty. piled also toother hybrids, besides those 

MUFm (7Vtr/r.),a doctorof the lawof the produced between the horse and the ass. 

Koran. The mufti of Constantinople, or Mule, in Manufactures, the name 

8helkh-ul-l8iain, is the chief functionary given to a contrivance, invented by Cromp- 
of the Turkish church, and represents the ton about the year 1777, for producing finer 
sultan In spiritual matters, as the grand yarn than was spun by the machines 
virler does In temporaL He decides In ail previously In use. At present, the mule is 
doubtful questions of their law’. employed In the fabrication of the most 

MrCGLETO'NIANS, a religious sect, delicate articles; thread has been produced 
I wlilcli arose in England almut the year by It of such fineness that what was made 
1501. Tliey were so denominated from tlielr from a pound of cotton has been sufficient 
leader, Ludowlo Mugglcton, a tailor, who, to reach 167 miles. 

with his assoclntc Reeves, asserted that MUL'LEIl (mmi/cur; /V.), a stone held In 
they were the tw’o last wMtnessob of God the hand, and used by painters and apothe- 
menttoned In the Revelations. carles for grinding colours, &c., on another 

I MULATTO (.Spnn. ; from niwiMs, a mule : stone. 

T*nt.), the offspilng of a European and a MUL'LET (mnVus: LnV, a name given 
negro. The mulatto is of a deep tawny or to fishes belonging to two ichthyological 
yellow colovfr, with frizzled or woolly hair, genera, the grey mullet (Mugtl), and the 
but resembles tlie European more than the red mullet (Mulliie). Rod mullets were 
African. The offspring of a white and inn- held In such estimation by Roman epicures 
Intto is called a quadroon! of a white and that Uiey were sometimes sold for their 
quadroon, a Tut/stcr; of a white and muster, weight in silver. It is recorded that 2401. 
mnustafina ; utter which, they are said to were paid for tliree fishes, of unusual size, 
be whitewashed, and are considered En- by a Roman epicure. The roes are known 

' ropeans. The offspring of a mulatto and in Italy under the name of bofarf/o Mdl- ' 

negro is called a cabre ; of a CAhre and ne- i.kt (molette, the rowel of a spur ; Fr.), f 
1 gro, a prijlTfl ; after which, generally 8i>eak- Heraldry’, a star-shaped ornament, added 
ing, there is no distinction but negro. The totliefamllynrmsby the third of the junior 
descendants of Europeans and American brnnrhes, 

Indians are called viesttzos In Bpanlsh MUI/LION (monlure, a moulding ; jPV.), 
America. In Brazil they are termed Marne- in Architecture, the post, or bar, dl\Iding 
I'leoa. In some parts of South America, the the lights in a window. Vertical nmllions 
(erm Creole is applied to the offspring of are termed munvtvoie ; those whirh are 
negroes; in others, to those persons who are horizontal, trmieomi*, 

born In the country of Spanish parents. MULTILAT'EIIAL (rjndtua, many; and 

MUL'BERRY (maulberre: Oer.), the fruit latns, a side ; Lat), polygonal ; In Geometry , 
of trees Imlonging to the genus Morns, nat. a term applied to those figures which ba^o 
ord. Moracece. Tiw Morus nigra hue l)eeti in- more than four sides and angles. 

I trodiiced Into Britain from Italy, and is eul- MULTILOC'ULAR (rnnltus, many; and 
tivated on account of Its fruit, the common a compartment : 2/ftf.), In Botany, 

lilack mulberry. The white mulberry (Morus having many cells ; as, a raiiltllocular peri- 
! alba) Is cultivated in Prance and Italy for earn, 
its leaves, which are the food of silkworms. MULTINO'MIAL (multns, many ; and no- 
The red mulberry (Memts ruM-a) Is one of wm, anaine: iat.), lii Mathematics, a term 
the most valqable of American trees, from applied to such roots as are composed of 
the properties of the wood. It grows to the many names, parts, or members, 
height of sixty feet and upwards, with a NUh^TlPLE (viultiplex, manifold; Lot.), 
trunk six feet In circumference. The wood In Arithmetic, a number which contains 
Is fine-grained, compact, strong, and solid ; some other, called Its measure, more than 
and is used for knees, floor-timbers, Ac., In once: thus 6 is a multiple of 2, containing 
ships, as well as for many otlier purposes It thrice, and 12 is a multiple of 6,4, and 3, j 
wliere strength and durability are neces- containing the first twice, the second 

gary. tlirlco, Ac. Mui.tiplb Ratio or Pbo- 

MULCH muld, dust; Gotft.), a term used portion, that which exists between mul- 
by gardeners for rotten dung, or the like, tlpies. If the less term be an aliquot part 
tlirown upon beds of young plants, to pre- of the greater, the ratio of the greater to 
serve them from the 111 effects of cold or the less is called a multiple ratio ; and that 
drought. of the less to the greater a etOhmultipie 

MULB (mulus: Lot.), a hybrid animal, 
usually generated between an au and a 
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an arithmetical operation by which is found vlrona of Durango, In Mexico. They are in 
the gum of one number (the multiplicand) a sitting posture, but have the same wrap* 
taken as many times as there are units in pings, bands, and ornaments as tho £gyp- 
another (the multiplier); thus 10 multiplied tlan. In the British Musfura considerable 
by 5 is Increased to 50. The result of the space la allotted to the Egyptian mummies. 

, operation is the product. Cross Mclti- There are some mummies produced natn- 

PLiCATioit, otherwise called duodecimal rallj , by the peculiar conditions of the soil 
artthmetie, an expeditious method of mul- and atmosphere, which dry the animal tis- 
tl plying things of several species or deno- sues so rapidly, that the body Is preserved 
mlnatlons, by others likewise of several from putrefaction. 

I species, &c. [See DuoDFOiUALa] MUMPS (numpelcn, to nibble : Dut.), the 

1 MULTIPLYING GLASS, In Optics, a common name oHhe disease called h} me- 
glass with several plane sides, each of dlcal practitioners Opnanche parotidea, or 
I which presents a separate picture of an a swelling of the parotid glands. It seems, 
object. Its effect Is due to the rays of light, occasionally, to be the effect of cold, and 
which Issue from the same point, under- children are more subject to it than adults, 
going different refractions, so as to enter Itlsoftenepldemlo, and by some is thought 
iheeje from every surface In a different contagions. 

direction. MUN'DIO (ntumdia, from mum, a mine; 

I MULTIVALVE {multus, many; and Wet.), In Mineralogy, a Oorulsh name for 
valvas, the leaves of a door: Lot.) In Con- vronpyrttee 
j chology, a term sometimes applied to those MUNICIP'AL (mt«itc?poZw, belonging to 
' shells that consist of more parts than two, a town; Lot), In the Roman civil law, a# 

I such as the Chitons and the Pholades The epithet which signifles Invested with the 
mnltlvalves do not form a n itural division rights and privileges of Roman citizens, 
of mollusc* Thus the municipal cities were those whose 

MUL'TURE imouUure : Fr.; from molo, I inhabitants were capalde of enjoying civil 
gilnd: //flt,), in Scotch Law, the pajment offices in the city of Rome; though the 
given to the proprietor of a mill for grind- greater part of them had no suffr^es or 

ing com. votes there. In modern times, Municipal 

MUM (mumme ; Oer ), a malt liquor much law relates to the citizens and inhabitants 
used in German}. It Is made of the malt of of a state, and Is thus distinguished from 
wheat, with a small proportion of oatmeal political haw, commercial law, and the law of 
and ground beans. nation Municipal ojfflcerti are those elected 

MP'MIA (Arab; from mum, wax). In In cltlesand lairoughs, under the Municipal 
Mineralogy, a sort of bitumen or mlnenl Corporation Reform Act, for tho purposes 
pitch, which is soft and tough, like shoe- of local go\ernment. 

I maker's wax, when the weather Is warm, MU'NIMRNTS (mummentum, a defence: i 
j but brittle, like pitch, In cold weather. It Lot ), in Law, the nrlflngs relating to a per- i 
is found in Persia, where It Is highly son’s Inheritance, by which lie is enabled to j 
valned. defend his title to his estate ; or, In a more 

MUMTlfT (last), a dead bodv preserved by general sense, all manner of evidences, such . 
I antiseptics, act o! (ling to methods practised as charters, feoffments, releases, &c., but 
by the ancient Egyptians. The processes more espcriall} those belonging to pnblic 1 

for this purpose were very various: some of bodies. Mummknt Room, a small strong 

the mummies which have been opened room in a cathedral, college, or university, 
having been dried b} vegetable and balsamic destined for keeping the seal, charters, tfec,. 
substances, others by salt or natron. In tho MUNITION (munitio • Lot.), the provl- 
former case, aromatic gums or asphaltum slons with which a place is furnished in 
were used ; and those so treated are geni'- order for defence ; or that which follows a 

rally in good preservation. Th >80 dried camp for its subsistence. MuiriTioir 

with saline substances are of a black, hard, .Ships are those that have naval or military 
smooth appearance ; on exposure to the air stores on board, and attend or follow a fleet 
they attract moisture, and become coven'd to supply ships of war. 
with a saline substance. The bodies are MUN'JKET, a species of madder, pro- 
rolled up In bandages of silk and linen, duced In various parts of India, and used In 
which are sometimes 1000}ard8 In length, dyeing; the red which It produces being 
The coffin Is usually of syc^amore, cedar, or nearly the same as that produced from 
pasteboard; the case Is In one piece, covered European madder • 

within and without hy paintings, repre- MU'RAL ARCH (muralis, belonging to 
seating funeral scenes, and a great variety a wall : LaL), the segment of a large circle, 
of other subjects: the cover, which Is also In fixed in the meridian against the wall of an 
one piece, is ornamented In the same man- observatory, for measuring the meridian 
ner, and contains, also, the face of the altitudes, or zenith distances, of heavenly 
deceased tn relief, painted, and often gilded, bodies. 

The Egyptians embalmed, not only the MU'RAL CTR'CLB (same deriv.), or Mu- 
human species, hut all the animals held bal Quadrant, in Astronomy, a large in- 
sacred by their religion. We are not to stmment, fixed In the meridian, for the 
I imagine that Egypt was the only place In purpose of measuring the distances of stars 
I which the preservation of the bodies of the from tho pole or zenith. It Is attached to a 
dead was attended to. In every country stone wall or pier of solid masonry. As its 
the custom of embalming has been oeca- purpose Is to measure angular distances in 
tlonally practised ; a large number of the meridian. Its axis must be truly bori- 
I mummies have been discovered In the en- zontaJ ; also the plane of Its circle vertical 
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and In tbe meridian ; the line of sight must 
be at right angles to the axis, and parallel 
to the plane of the otrole. Entire circles 
are susceptible of more accnrate division 
than quadrants/and are much less liable to 
deringement. Trougbton’s, in Greenwich 
observatory, is six feet in diameter ; it was 
placed there in 1B12, and has shown that a 
goorl mural circle is the most Important in* 
Btrument in an observatory. 

MUOA'LIS OORO'NA (a mural crown: 
Lat ), among the ancient Romans, a crown, 
consisting of a circlet of gold. Indented 
and embattled, bestowed on him who first 
mounted the wall of a besieged place, and 
there planted a standard. 

MDR'DER (meurtre: Fr.), in Law, the 
wilful and felonious killing a person from 
premeditated malice ; provided the party 
wounded or otherwise hurt die within a 
year and a day after the crime is committed. 
To constitute murder in law, the person 
killing another must be of sound mind, and 
the act must be done with malice prepense 
and aforethought ; but malice may be im- 
plied as well as expressed. 

MD'REX (Lot.), a genus of univalve mol- 
luscs, from some species of which the an- 
cients obtained a purple dye. The animals 
feed on other molluscs. About 200 species 
are known, some of which are curiously 
spilled. Murex tenti^spiiia Is a shell of tins 
kind, well known to collectors. 

MU'RIACITE, an anhydrous sulphate of 
lime, containing a little common salt. 

MU'UIATES, in Chemistry, salts com- 
I posed of what was formerly called muriatic 
at id, imt now termed hydrochloric acid, and 
a base. Tiio salts are called chlorides, that 
Is, combinations of clilortne, tlie radicle of 
the acid, with the metallic or other bases 
of tlie oxides ; water being formed, during 
the combination, by the union of the 
liydrogen of the muriatic acid with the oxy- 
gen of the oxide. Common salt (chloride 
of sodium) is the most abundant of these 
compounds, which from it are termed hcUoid 
the sea ; and ndo8, form : Or). 

MURIAT'K) A'OID {viuna, brine: LaL), 
called also, and more correctly, hydrochlo- 
no Mid, is H combination of hydrogen and 
I chlorine. It is the spintofaaU of the shops, 
and is obtained bj acting on common salt 
with strong sulphuric acid. Water is de- 
composed ; its hydrogen goes to the chlo- 
rine of tlie chloride, and forms hydrochloric 
acid ; and its oxygen goes to the sodium, 
forming soda, which, combining with the 
sulphuric acty^ forms sulphate or bisulphate 
of soda. Muriatic acid is a gas, without 
colour, but of a penetrating taste and smeil ; 
It does not support combustion, is Intensely 
sour, and is absorbed In large quantities by 
i water, unless that fluid is hot, or is satura- 
ted with common salt. It is liquefied by a 
pressure of about 40 atmospheres, that is, a 
pressure of 600 lbs. to the square inch. Tbe 
ordinary muriatic acid Is a strong solu- 
tion of this gas In water, which may be 
made to contain 480 volumes of It; or. 
In other words, one cubic inch of water 
will absorb 480 cubic Inches of the gaseous 
•old. 

MI7*llZOATBD (mKriootus, pointed : Irot.), 


[musolhI 


In Botany, having the surface covered with 
short hard excrescences. 

MUR'RAIN (Fr.), the popular name of a 
malignant epizootic influenza, to which cat- 
tle are subject, and which sometimes makes 
great havoc among them. It appears In 
the form of an extremely inflammatory 
OBdema, generally confining itself to one of 
the hind quarters of the animaL It is most 
common in spring and autumn, and usually 
attacks young cows. The side affected be- 
comes discoloured and swollen ; there is 
lameness and inability to move, a peculiar 
emphysenia over different parts of the body, 
but particularly the spine; and all the 
symptoms of putrid fever which usmlly 
appear In diseases of a typhoid character, 
manifest themselves. Gangrene speedily 
supervenes, and few animals survive mor® 
than ten or twelve hours. It is known by 
different names in different places Abund- 
ance of fresh air, with plentiful fumigation 
by means of chlorine or chloride of lime, 
and tbe immediate removal of the Infected, 
are the l^st preservatives against it. 

MUllR'HTNK VA'SES (murrhma vasa: 
from mnrrka, the material of which they 
were made— supposed to be fluorspar: L<xL), 
splendid antique vessels, made of a material 
the nature of which is not certainly kimwu, 
and equally distinguished for the beauty of 
their execution and the costliness of their 
material. They were brought by Ponii>ey 
from Asia to Rome, after his victory over 
Mlthridates, and were of great value. 

MU8 (a mouse : Lxit ), in Zoology, a genus 
of rodent animals comprehending the rats 
ami mice 

Ml hA'CLiE, in Botany, a nat. ord. of en- 
dogeiKmspl.iuts, natives of warm countries, 
coiitAiuing live genera, Strehizxa and Uelt^ 
cnnm; two of these genera have remarkably 
handsome flowers. The Traveller’s Tree, • 
splendid palra-Uke plant, belongs to the 
genus JlavenaUi. To the genus Mvoa belong 
the Bahamas and Plaktaimb. All tbe 
species abound with a strong fibre ; that of 
Mtiaa textilis forms Manilla hemp. 

MUS'CA (a fly : Lad.), in Entomology, a 

genus of dipterous insects. MUSoa Ik- 

DiOA, In Astronomy, a southern Lonstella- 
tlon. 

MDS'CADINE, MUS'OADRL, MUSCA- I 
TEL', or MUSCAT' (mwcadin: Fr.; from 1 
musca, a fly ; because flies are very 1 

fond of the errape), a rich kind of wine, the 
produce of a peculiar variety of grape, tbe | 
growth of Italy and the south of Prance. 

MUS'OiE VOUTAN'TES (flies flitting I 
about : ImL), certain dork spots, which seem 1 
to flit before the eyes of many people on | 
looking at the sky, a candle, or other bright i 
object ; and ao called from their resembling 
flies. 

MUS'OLE (museuXut : Lot.). What we call 
flesh is for the most part composed of mus- 
cle. It consists of bundles of fibres, united 
by areolar or cellular tissue. When tom 
Into Its ultimate fibres, there are found to 
be two kinds, one termed organic or un- 
striped muscle, the other voluntary or 
striiied muscle. The former consists of 
solid elonmted fibres, thicker in the middle 
than at the ends. The latter is composed 
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I of Blender flbnllsB. each Inclosed in n hlieatb, 
and marked transverfiely by alternate light 
and dark spaces. On closer examination 
^\itll the niicroBcope^aflbrilla is seen to con* 
sist of a number of cells placed end to end, 
each of them containing a cavity tilled with 
I some highly refracting substance. When 
! the fibril 1 b in a Btate of contraction, the 
I dark space presents a nearly sqaare shape ; 

but in the ordinary state of relaxation, the 
, ' dark spaces are lunger than wide. The two 
kinds of fibrils liave the eaine chemical 
composition. The diameter of these fibrils 
differs greatly in the muscle of different 
' animals. Nerves, blood-vessels, and otht r 
' vascular tissue, ramify amongst, and ate 

(•uptiorted by, the muscular tissue. lf««- 

cuUir motion Is of three kinds, voluntary. 
Involuntary, and mixed. The voluntary 
inotions of muscles proceed from an exertion 
of the will ; thus the mind directs the arm 
to be raised or depressed, the knee to bo 
1 1 iient, the tongue to move, &c. The xnvolun- 
I tary motions of muscles are performed by 
I organs, without any attention of the mind, 
as the contraction and dilatation of tin 
heart, arteries, veins, absorbents, stomach, 
intestines, &c. Tlie >n ixed motions are tliose 
I which are lu part under tlie control of the 
' will, but wlilch oiclmHilly act witliout our 
l>elng conscious of then artlng; and are 
perceived in the muscles of respiration, the 
, intercostal and alidominal muscles, and the 
I diaphragm. When a muscle acts, it be- 
! conies shorter and thicker ; botli its origin 
and insertion are drawn towards Itsinlddh*. 
When a muscle Is w’oundfd or otlierwisi 
irritated, it contracts Indeptudently of tlie 
' will ; this power Is called irntabUity, and It 
Is a property peculiar to, and inlierent in, the 
muscles If the nerve belonging to a mus- 
cle is cut, the powers of the muscle are first 
disturbed, and then cease ; hut If electricity 
be transmftted through the nerve before 
rigidity supervenes, the action of the mus- 
cle will, to a certain extent, be recalled; 

{ and hence the nervous fluid and electricity 
are supposed to be identical. The intensity 
of muscular contraction, that Is, the de- 
gree of power with which the fibres draw 
themselves together, is regulated by the 
action of the brain Muscles consist of 
I llbnne with some albumen, and the gela- 
tine and fat derived from the cellular mem- 
brane ; also heBmatosine, osmazoue, aud the 
other constituents of the blood : hence they 
constitute the most nutritious species of 
animal food. 

I MUSOOVA'DO, unrefined sugar, or the 
raw material from which loaf sugar is pro- 
cured by refining. Muscovado is obtained 
from the juice of the sugar-cane by evapo- 
ration and draining off the liquid part called 
molasses. 

MU'SES (mnsfB : Laid, in the poetry of the 
ancients, personifications of the various 
branches of knowledge In which human 
genius displays Itself. They were beauti- 
fully said to be the daughters of Jove and 
Mnemosyne, or Memory ; and they were re- 
presented as companions of Apollo upon 
Parnassus. They were said to be nine, 
namely Olio, to whom was attributed the 
luveution of history; Melpomene, the In- 


ventor of tragei^y ; Thalia, of comedy : Eu 
terpe, of the use of the flute ; Terpsichore, 
of the harp ; Erato, of the Ij re and lute , 
Oaliiope, of heroic verse; Urania, of astro- 
logy ; and Polyhymnia, of rhetoric, 

MUSB'UM (monseion, literally a seat of 
the muses : Chr.), a place set apart as a repo- 
sitory for curious, valuable, and interesting 
objects connected with the arts and sci- 
ences, more especially such as relate to 
natural history. The term was originally 
applied to a study, or a place devoted to 
learned men, in the rojal palace of Alexan 
dria,by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who founded 
a college, and gave salaries to the several 
members, adding also an extensive library, 
which was one of the most celebrated fu 
the world. The British Museum in Lon- 

don IS a very extensive and maguifleent 
building, and the noblest cxillection of 
curiosities In the world. In the year 1763, 
parliament having passed an act for pur- 
chasiug the museum of Sir Hans Sloane, 
and the collection of manuscripts of Lord 
Oxford, called rhe Harlelan Library, for the 
use of the public, twenty-six tiustees were 
appointed and incorporated to provide a 
repository for these and some other collec- 
tions, which repository was to be called the 
British Museum. The collections were 
placed originally in Montague House, the 
residence of the Dukes of Montague in 
Bloomsbury. Since that time vast gifts 
and purchases have been made. In every 
department of science, literature, and art. 
The old ducal mansion has been replaced by 
noble buildings, and the convenience of 
tlie public has been studied in every possible 
way ; so that for extent and usefulness it is 
altogether unrl\ ailed. It Is rich In natural 
history, particularly In mineralogy. It pos- 
sesses the marbles brought by Lord Elgin 
fi om Greece, the Townley marbles, a magni- 
ficent collection of Egyptian autiquilies, 
with those brought from Nineveh ; also the 
Hamilton and Portland vases, &c. Its 
library contaius a vast number of books 
and manuscripts. [See LiBitAiiY.] Its new 
reading-room is the finest and most con- 
venient structure of the kind In the world, 
being a rotuuda of 140 feet in diameter, 106 
lu height, and capable of accommodating 

800 readers in tbo most perfect manner. 

The museum of the Vatican is the most 
celebrated in Italy; that of Florence Is 
considered the next; after which is the 
Museo Borbonlco at Naples. On the conti- 
nent, galleries of pictures are termed mu- 
seums (mnsies ) ; and, as such, that of the 
Louvre ranks very high. 

MUSH'ROOM imousseron : Fr.), the popu- 
lar name of some edible cry ptogamlc plants 
of a soft structure. They belong to the 
order of fungi. Since many fungi, closely 
resembling mushrooms in appearance, are 
of a poisonous quality, the greatest caution 
should he used by those who provide them. 
If a mush room have an offensive smell, a 
bitter, astringent, or styptic taste, or is even 
of unpleasant flavour, it is certainly unfit 
for food. Colour, figure, and texture can- 
|not be relied on ; but the pale or sulphur 
yellow, bright or blood red, and the green- 
ish, are generally poisonous. The safe kludi 
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hftTe mottiljr a oompaot Mfttle texture ; the 
flesh is white ; and they grow more readily 
in open places than In damp or shady spots. 
The moshrooms used in sauces are the 
Affarieus eampMtris and the A. arvensU. It 
Is singular that*the former species is consi- 
dered pernicious in Italy. 

MU'BIO (mouHki: Or.), the science of 
sounds, considered as capable of producing 
melody, and agreeably affecting the mind 
by a due disposition, combination, and pro- 
portion. It treats of the number, time, 
division, succession, and combination of 
sounds. It is divided Into thsoretical music, 
which inquires into the properties of con- 
cords and discords, and explains their com- 
binations and proportions for the produc- 
tion of melody and harmony ; and practical 
music, which Is the art of applying the 
theory of music in the composition of all 
sorts of pieces, tunes, and airs. Music is 
also either vocal or instrumental. Vocal 
music is the melody of a single voice, or 
the harmony of two or more voices In con- 
cert ; instrumental music is that produced 
by one or more instruments. Every musi- 
cal production ought to be expressive of 
feelings, and. through them, of ideas; but 
though music of some kind exists wherever 
the human species is found, it does not 
follow that every good piece of music must 
please all men alike, or be understood 
equally by all ; because music Is an art re- 
quiring cultivation of Uie mind and heart 
to appreciate it fully. As civilization ad- 
vances, music, as a science, gains new ad- 
mirers.— The Jews were fond of music in 
their religious ceremonies, their feasts, 
their public rejoicings, their marriages, and 
their mournings. The music of the temple 
was performed by the families of Asaph, 
Heman. and Jeduthuu, the Levitea, whose 
whole business was to learn and practise 
this agreeable art ; and abundant provision 1 
was made for them, that they might not bo j 
prevented from pursuing tbeir musical stu 
dies by the cares of life. Rings aud great 
men among the Jews cultivated music, and 
David made a very great proficiency in It. ! 
Indeed, moalc reached a high perfection 
among the Hebrews, and part of their reli- 
gious service consisted in chanting sotemii 
psHiins.with instrumental aexompauimeDts. 
—The invention of the lyre Is agcrll>ed to 
Hermes Trlsinegistus, the Mercury of the . 
Egyptians, which is a proof of Its antiquity ; 
but a still greater proof of the existence of 
musical Instruments amongst them at a 
very early period Is drawn from the figure 
of an instrument said to be represented on 
an obelisk, erected, as Is supposed, by 6e- 
soBtrls at Heliopolis. The Greeks, we know, 
were exceedingly fond of music. It had a 
considerable share In their education ; and 
so great was its Influence over their bodies 
as well as their minds, that it waa thought 
to be a remedy for many disorders. 

MD'S10ALGLAS'SE& [SeeHAHMONiGA.] 

MUSK (muse; i'V.), a diy, light, and fri- 
able substance, of a dusky black colour, 
tinged with purple : It is of a very strong 
odour, and Is agreeable only when in small 
quantity, or moderated by mixture with 
aomd other perfume. It is Imported into 

England from China ; but an inferior kind 
is brought from Bengal, and a still worse 
description from Russia. From its being a 
very high-priced article. It is often adul- 
terated, and most usually with dried blood, 
a substance It very much reaembles In ap- 
pearance. The Jloschus moecM/srua, or 

Thibet musk-deer, from which the perfume 
is obtained, in size and figure resembling a 
small roebuck. It has no horns ; the hair 
of the body is long, and stands erect ; the 
tail short ; the ears long and narrow ; the 
hoofs black : and the tusks, which are nearly 
two Inches long, project considerably. The 
male is furnished with a small bag, about 
the size of a hen’s egg, hanging from the 
abdomen. In which is contained the musk. 

As this animal is naturally timld.it lives on 
the cliffs and summits of lofty mountains ; 
and in running, leaping, and climbing, dis- 
plays astonishing agility. 

MUSKBTOO'N, a species of ancietit mus- 
ket, shorter, thicker, and wider in the bore, 
than that in ordinary use. It was common 
in the time of Louis XIV. and subsequently. 

MU8K'-OX, the Oviboa moachatua; an 
animal of the ox tribe, which Inhabits the 
most barren parts of North America, to the 
north of the 60th parallel. It is much 
smaller than the common ox. Its horns 
are very broad at the base, cx>verlng the 
forehead and crown of the head, but each 
curving downwards between the eye and 
ear, until about the level of the mouth, 
when they turn upwards. The colour of the 
hair is generally brown ; on tlie neck and 
between the shoulders. It Is long, matted, 
and somewhat curled, causing the animal 
to appear humped ; on the shouideis, sides, 
and thighs, it is of such a length as to hang 
down below the middle of the leg. The 
legs are short and thick, and furnished with 
narrow hoofs. When lean, the flesh smells 
strongly of musk. 

MUSK'-RAT, called In Canada, the Mus 
qaohh, the Ondatra mbethicua of naturalists, 
a rodent animal allied to the beaver, which 
} ields an oily fluid, having the perfume of 
musk. The colour of its body is a reddish- 
brown, the belly and breast of an ash colour. 
The hair is soft and glossy, and beneath it 

Is a thick coat, which is much used in the 
manufacture of bata An immense number 
of skins are annually imported into this 
country. They live on the banks of small 
rivers ; and where the banks ore high they 
form large and extensive burrows, which 
have entrances below the surface of the wa- 
ter, and gradually ascend till they terminate 
in a chamber above the level of high water. 

MUSK'-ROSE, a sort of rose from which 
a highly odorous oil is extracted at Tunis. 

HUS'LIN (mouaaeltne: Fr.), a fine sort of 
cotton cloth, which bears a downy nap on its 
surface. This nap the French call mouaae, as 
rosemblingmoss ; whence the nsmemuahn. 
Muslins are made in the greatest perfection 
in Asia ; but the nations of Europe imitate 
the manufacture with great success. The 
extreme lightness of the flner kinds pro- 
duced In the East is admirable. But some 
derive the word from Moossul, a city la 
Asiatic Turkey. 

MUS'SBL, the popular name of several 
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ihenttmb«rof tcBtluMiMukl; oi^la potUoil 
laAftiiife, M Intnmentbte mulmndci 
MTEIAlfBTBB (imiNm, tea ihooMnd, 
Or.f and mMiw), e ytencti imBMure oootEls* 
Inir ten tbousaud mdtre* ; oqiuU to lOdSriB 
jTErdft, or rwo of ibo old leagtieE. 

MYRIAP'ODA (wwruw, ten thottSEnd ; 
poda, feet ; Or.), in Zoology, e cIeee of inter- 
tebrEtoEdimEls, which Ere wingleiE and po»> 
seas one or two palra of feet to eaoh ring 
of the body. They haTe antennn, and are 
all terreatrlal. They are divided Into two 
•ertlona 1. CkUopoda, tbe oentipedeo» Jto. 
3. Chiloenatha, tbe Boolopendm. Ac. 

MTRaARB, a French superficial measure I 
of ten thousand otm, or 1,000,000 square 
metres. 

MYRIOINB' {murdeinoa, belonging to the 
myrtle: tTr.—on account of wax being tbe 
product of some of the species), in Obe- 
mlstry, one of the proximate principles of 
bee’s wax, obtained by boiling In alcoboL 

MYRIOLITRB (mttriaa, ten thousand: 
Or. ; and litre), a French measure of caps- 
city, containing ten thousand litres, or 
«10,280 cubic inches, that is, very nearly S&S 
cubic feet. 

MYRIORA'MA (tnuriaa, ten thousand ; 
and orama, a view : Or.), a moveable picture, 
capable of forming an almost endless va- | 
riety of picturesque scenes, by means of 
several fragments or sections of isudaoapes 
on cards, which may be placed together in 
numberless combinations. 

M YRME'LKON (mvrmos, an ant ; and leOn, 
a lion : Or.), agenusof neuropterous insects. 
Including the ant Iton. 

MYROB'ALAN (muroholanos; from wu* 
ren, ointment; and balanos, any glandular 
fruit: <?r.), a dried fruit brought from the 
East Indies ; the produce of trees belong- 
ing to the genus Terminalia, nnt. ord. Com- 
bretacetB Tbe Hindoos use it both in medi- 
cine and In calico printing. It has an un- 
pUasant bitter taste; produces, with Iron, 
a durable black dye and Ink ; and with alum, 
a \erj full, though dark, brownish yellow. 

MYIIIIH (murrha: Or ; from mer, to be 
bitter: Beb,), a fragrant, bitter, aromatic 
gum-resin, issuing by Incision, and some- 
times spontaneously, from the trunk and 
larger branches of a shrub growing on the 
Ali>Bsinian coast, called by botanists Rolso* 
modendron Myrrha, nat. ord. Amyridacece. 
Myrrh is light and brittle; does not melt 
when heated ; bums with difllculty ; and 
>leld8 oil by distillation, 

MYRTA'CEdS, a natural order of trees 
and shrubs, the greater nuntxter of which 
may be recognised by the leaves being op> 
poslte, and marked with transparent dots, 
and their having a vein running parallel 
with the margin. The common MTBTbiB is 
a shrub of this order, which contains some 
fruit-bearing trees, such as the Pomegra- 
nate, Rose Apple, and Guava. The trees 
producing cloves, all-spice, and cajeput oil, 
belong to the order, as well as tbe^calyptl 
of Australia, the Stringy barks and Gum 
trees of the colonists, some of which art 
200 feet high. Several yield oils which are. 
likely to be useful in medicine, niose 
singular flowering shrubs, the Bottle 


^mlea <A Mvalve moUoseta. The aea utta- 
aeUibelonftotlmgeniulfirMliia. Immenae 
qnantlttea of theae muasela are oolleeted on 
onr ooaata for food. At tlmee they are de- 
letetions, and persona have oooaatonaliy 
died from eating them. The animal ancliora 
Iteeif by a by sans. Tbe koras mueseU belong 
to the genus Modkota; tome of them btti> 
row, others spin a neat The river mueeeU 
belong to the genus Vnio. They secrete an 
Inferior kind of pearl, and theae were for- 
merly eollected from tbe mussels of tbe 
Scotch rivers. Tbe Moon mueeelt, which re- 
semble the last, but with a alight dUEerenoe 
In the shelL A single female has been 
ooraputed to contain eoo,(MO young. 

MtJS'SVLMAH (the dual of moslem, of 
which the plural is mualemins, literally ro- 
sigued to God : Arab.), or MOSTiBM, a fol- 
lower of Mahomet This word slgnifles, In 
the Turkish language, a true believer. 

MUST (tnxutum: Lot.), the juice of the 
grape, which by fermentation Is converted 
Into wine. 

MUSTPARD (moutardet Pr.), the ground 
seeds of some species of cruciferous plants 
belonging to the genus SinapU It Is a 
powerful BtJmuUnt, which Is often taken 
Internally, and la used externally in eata- j 

p/lSMlS 

MVSTB'LA (8 wenaci : Zat ), In Zoology, 
a genus of carnivorous animals, Including 
the common weasel and the ermine 
MUSTER-ROLl/ (mustem, to Inspect: 
Oer ), In a Military sense, a list of the offl- 
oors and men in every regiment, which is 
delivered to the muster-master, ln8;>ectlng 
flcld-offloer, or whoever Is appointed to ex- 
j amine it. 

I MUTE (mutua, dumb ; Lat), in Law, a 
person ttiac remains speechless when be 
I ought to answer or plead. Such a person is 
now considered to plead not ffuiWy, which is 
entered by the proper officer; in former 
I times he was compelled to answer by tor- 
ture, Mute, a dumb officer of the serag- 

lio, usually employed as an executioner. 
— -One of those employed to stand before 

a house in which there is a corpse. In 

Grammar, a letter that is written but not 
pronounced, as the vowel e at the end of 
many English words. In some of which, 
however, it ohauges the pronunciation of 
the preceding vowel, rendering It long: 
thus, bits. The a mute was formerly added 
more generally to the end of words, partl- 
oularly of nonna. Mutes also are consonants 
which emit no sound without a vowel ; as 

ft, V, t, d, k, with e and g hard. Mute, 

In Mineralogy, an epithet formtnerals which 
do not ring when they are struck. 

MU'TINT (mutln, a mutineer ; Fr.), an In- 
surrection of soldiers or seamen, or an open 
resistance to the authority of their com- 
manders. Any attempt to excite opposition 
to lawful authority, or Miy act of contempt 
towards officers, or disobedience of com- 
mands, Is by the British mutiny act de- 
clared to be mutiny, and Is punishable by | 
the sentence of a coart-martioL 
MYOGTIAPHY or MTOL'OGT (muon, a 
muscle ; and grapho, I write ; or logoa, a dls- i 
course : Or.), that part of anatomy which I 
treats of the muscles of the human body | 
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tanuhat, whtah «re natires of Austmta, 
belong toJIfyitaeoMw 

HYR^B (nmrtoa : Or.), in Botanr , a fra* 
grant abmb, of the genus Myrtus, which, 
among the aneients, was sacred to Venus. 
The common mjrtle Is a native of Asia, but 
has become naturalised in Europe. It has 
l>een celebrated from remote antiquity on 
account of Its fragrance and the beauty of 
Its evergreen foliage. Myrtle wreaths 
adorned the brows of bloodless victors, and 
were used as the symbol of authority by 

magistrates at Athena Mtbtlb Wax, a 

concrete nil, or vegetable wax, the product 
of plants of the genns Myrtca, more com- 
monly known by the name of CandlOterry 


myrtie, nat. ord. Mynoacea. 

MTSnrKRlES (mugUrion : Or.), or MIR'A- 
OLE8, In the middle ages, were a favourite 
kind of dramatic spectacles or entertain- 
ments, represented at solemn festivals. 
They were very common previous to the 
* McnxUitUs' [which see]; and were called 
Mysferiesand MiracUs, because they taught 
the mysterious doctrines of Christianity, 
and represented the miracles attributed to 
the saints and martyrs. At first the eccle- 
siastics were both the authors and the per- 
formers of them. 

MYSTERY (same deriv.), something se- 
eref or concealed, Impossible or difficult to 
comprehend. The Eleusinia, or sacred rites 
of Ceres, solemnized at Eleusls, were called, 
by way of eminence, thg Mv'^ttnes ; and with 
such superstition were they concealed, that 
If any person divulged any part of them, he 
was thought to have called down some 
divine Judgment on his head, and it was ac- 
counted unsafe to abide under the same 
roof with him; Horate, Indeed, declares 
that he would not put to sea In the same 
ship with one who revealed the mysteries 
of Ceres. The whole religion of the Egyp- 
tians was mysterious, and both their doc-- 
trlnes and worship wrapped up in symbols 

and hieroglyphics The religion of the 

Jieteswas likewise full of mysteries; their 
laws, nay, their whole constitution and na- 
tion, were mj sferlous. 

MYSTICS {muatikoH, secret : Or.), those 
whose tendencies in religion are towards a 
more direct communication with God than 
Is afforded by revelation ; not through the 
medium of the senses, but through the 
Inward perception of the mind. Thus the 
qyietigfn of Madame Guyon, Fenelon, Ac., 
sought for revelation In a species of ecstasy. : 
The Illuminati In Germany, the followers of i 
Bwedenborgi^c., were mystics. 

MYTH {mmhos, a story ; Or.), originally i 
signified a current narrative, and nothing 
more. Afterwards It came to mean an ] 


ancient tradition, without authentic t>aais, 
and sometimes known to be untrue;. [1^ 
the next article.] 

MTTHOL'OGY (mtOkoloffla, literally a 
telling of fables : Or.), the collective Imdy 
of the traditions of any people regarding 
Its gods and other supposed pretematurm 
beings. Whether mythological fables are 
to 1)6 considered as allegorical expositions 
of truth, or as founded on historical facts, 
which have been varied and exaggerated by 
tradition, embellisbed by poetry, and pnr- 
posely altered by cunning, they still retain 
their interest for the student of human 
nature, to whom It is almost as important 
to study the wide aberrations of mankind 
in tbelr search for truth as their successful 
attempts to attain it. Grote, who considers 
the Grecian myths to be a special product 
of the imagination and the feelings, radi- 
cally distinct both from history and philo- 
sophy, thinks that they ‘were originally 
produced in an age which had no records, 
no philosophy, no criticism, no canon of be- 
lief, and scarcely any tincture of astronomy 
or geography ; but which, on the other hand, 
was full of religious faith, distinguished 
for quick and susceptible Imagination, see- 
ing personal agents where we look only for 
objects and connecting laws ; an age, more- 
over, eager for new narrative, accepting 
with the unconscious Impressibility of chil- 
dren all which ran In harmony with Its pre- 
existing feelings, andpenetrable by Inspired 
prophets and poets In the same proportion 
that It was Indifferent to positive evidence 
To such hearers did the primitive poet or 
story-teller address himself. It was the 
I glory of his productive genius to provide 
suitable narrative expression for the faith 
and emotions which he shared in c^immon 
with them, and the rich stock of Grecian 
myths attests bow admirably he performed 
ins task. Astbegoda and the heroes formed 
the conspicuons object of national rever- 
ence, BO the myths were partly divine, partly 
heroic, partly both in one.’ At a later time, 
when the Grecian mind was more developed, 
the same writer says, that * while the literal 
noth still continued to float among the 
IMiets and the people, critical men Inter- 
preted, altered, decomposed, and added, 
until they found something which satisfied 
their minds as a supposed real basis. They 
manufactured some dogmas of supposed 
original philosophy, and a long series of 
fancied history and chronology, retaining 
the mythical names and generations, even 
wlten they were obliged to discard or recast 
the mythical events. The Interpreted myth 
was thus promoted Into a reality, while the 
literal myth was degraded Into a fiction. 
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K, the fourteenth letter and eleventh con* are represented as hesutlfnl women, Itavlng 
sonant of the Bnglish alphabet. Is an im* their heads crowned with rushes, and re* 
perfect mute, or semi-vowel, because part dining against an nrn, from which water 
of Its articulation may be continued for any is flowing. 

length of time; It is also a liquid, and a NAI'ANT (napeant, swimming: FrX in 
nasal letter, the sound being formed by forr- Heraldry, an epithet for flsh that are borne 
Ing the voice strongly through the mouth across the escutcheon as if swimming, 
and nostrils, and. at the same time. Inter- NAIL (nUgel : Oer.), a homy excrescence 
ceptlnglt, by applying the tip of the tongue growing at the ends of the Ungers and toes 
to the fore part of the palate, with the lips of men and anlmala When nails are com- 
open. It has one sound only, and after m pressed, curved, pointed, and extended be- 
ts silent, or nearly so, aa In hymn, condemn. yond the digit, they are called tohms or 
Among the ancients, N, as a numeral, stood clawt. When they encase the extremity of 
fur 000 ; and with a dash over it, for 9000. the digit like a box, they are called Aoo/s. 
N. or No. Is an abbreviation for numero, Tlie substance of the nail is that of the 
number; also for north; for Nota, as N. B. skin, hardened, hut flrmly connected with 
nota bene (mark well); for New, as N. 8. It; for this reason. It Is extremely sensible 
New &yle ; tor Non, as N. L. Non liquet (the at Its root, where it 1 g yet tender ; but at the 
cause is not a clear one) ; for Notartua, as apex, where it is perfectly hardened. It is ra- 

N. P. Notariue Publieua (notary public) ; pable of being cut without pain. Nailh, 

Nem.can.,nemine eontradieente (no one coii- in Building, ftc., small spikes of Iron or , 
tradicting); Nem. die., nemine dieaentfente other metal, generally with a head, formed i 
(no one dissenting), Ac, for driving Into, and fastening together, 

NA'BOB (nawdb ; from naib, a deputj* .* boards, Ac. Of these there are numerous 
7nd.), the governor of a province, or com- < kinds ; and of such importance Is the ma- { 
I mander of an army, under the Moguls. Dnr- nufaeture become, that several patents have ' 
ing the decay of the empire of the Moguls, lately been taken out for improved nail- , 
some of the nabobs became Independent; makingmachinery.as well as for nails made 

and remained so, until their dominions by band labour. Nail., a measure of 

were conquered by the English. In popular length containing the sixteenth part of a 
language, the word Is applied to those Euro- yard. 

peans who have amass^ a large fortune In NAIS'SANT (being bom : Nr.), in Heral- 
India, and live In splendour. dry, a term applied to any animal Issuing 

NAC'ARAT (nacar, mother-of-pearl : out of the midst of some ordinary, and show- 
Span.), a crape or flue linen fabric, dyed ing only its head, shoulders, fore feet and 
ftgltlvcly of a pale red colour, which ladles lege, with t^e tip of Its tall, 
sometimes mb upon their faces, to give NAI'VETb (fV.), absence of artifice. The 

them a delicate tinge of pink. A marine ; essential meaning of the word Is, a natural, 

shell-bearing mollusc, belonging to tlie unreserved expression of sentiments and 
genus Pinna, which has ahysBUB that affords thoughts, without regard to conventional 
silky fibres, woven by the Italians into rules, and without weighing the construc- 
various articles. tion which may )>e put upon the language 

NA'ORITE {naerl, pearl : Fr.), In Minera- or conduct. Wlmn it Is genuine, it implies 
logy, a substance of a pearly lustre ; a sill- a guileless simplicity of heart, unimpaired 
cate of alumina and potash, found crystal- by tbs chilling experience of society; but 
llzed in granite. when affected. It la pre-eminent hypocrisy, 

NA*DAB (a prince ; Neb.), the sovereign and a good judge of human nature will In- 
pontlfl or high-priest of the Persians, whose falilbly detect it. 

dignity and office are very similar to those NAME (rumen; Lot.), a word by which 
of the mufti among the Turks. men have agreed to express some Idea, or 

NA'DIR (ruxMsr, opposite ; Arab.), in As- which serves to signify a thing or subject 
tronomy, that point of the heavens which spoken of. Names are either proper or ap- 
is diametrically opposite to the zenith, and pellatlve. Proper names are those which 
dfreetly under the place where we stand represent some person or place, so as to 
The smith and nadir are the two poles of distinguish It from all others of the same 
the horizon. species. Names of persons are either Ohrie 

NA^UM, or PnoPHXOT of NAHUV. a Han names, being given ns at baptism, oi 
csanonlcal hook of the Old Testament. Na- enmamee ; the first is Intended tor the dls- 
hnm, the seventh of the twelve minor pro- tinctlon of Individuals, the second for the 
phets, was a native of Elkoshal, a small distinction of families. The Homans nsnally 
village of Galilee. The snbiect of his pro- had three names : the promomsn, answering 
pheey Is the destruction of Nineveh, which to onr Christian name ; the nomen, that of 
he describes In the most lively and pathetic the tribe ; and eopnomen, that of the family ; 
manner, bis style being bold and figurative, to these was tometlmas added theoimomsn, 
NAa ADS (Naiades; from nao, I flow : Gr.), derived from some peculiarity In thecha* 
In Mythology, water-nymphs, or deities that raoterof tbelndivldnaL All are exemplified 
preside over brooks and fountains. They in the names Fnbllns Oomellns Sclplo Alri* 
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oantiB. We do not use either a clan^name NATA'LI^ or NATA'LIS Dl'BS (literal^ 
or an tuwmun. a birthday : Lot), the day on which the birth 

NANKBBN' or NANKIN', a sort of cotton of any one Is commemoratod ; but the term 
cloth, of a firm texture, which takes its was used by the ancients more partionlariy 
name from N<Aikin, in China, where it was to signify the anniversary of the birthday 
origtnally manufactured. It is now imitated of a deity, an emperor, or a distinguished 
In most other countries where cotton goods person. On such occasions, every Roman 
are woven ; but none is equal to that made was dressed in white, wore a ring called the i 
in the Bast, on account of the natural colour annultts natcUU, offered sacrifices to the 
of the cotton (the Oossypium religioaum) genius of the person whose birthday was 
being reddish, while we are compelled to celebrated, and terminated the whole with 
dye what we manufacture. a feast. 

NAPHTHA iOr.), or ROOK-OIL, in Mine- NATIONAL DEBT, a sum borrowed by 
ralogy, one of the thinnest of the liquid government, on the security of the exist- 
bltumens, the thicker kinds being called ing taxes, which are pledged to the lender 
Petroleum. It issues from the earth, is of for the payment of the interest on the sum 
a light brown or yellowish colour, and Is borrowed. Thus, at the Revolution, for 
found on the borders of springs round the the purpose of avoiding unpopulv taxation, 
shores of the Caspian Sea. It feels greasy, the English government borrowed of a 
I has a bitnminons smell, easily takes fire, company then incorporated under the name 
and is so light as to float on water. The of the ^ink of England ; and, as the system 
city of Glenoa is lighted bymeans of a naph- was found convenient, this debt increased, 
tha spring at Amiano, In the state of Parma. The progressive augmentation of the na- 
{ Thu term naph tha is also given to one of the tlonal debt was as follows At the Revoln- 
products of the distillation of coal. It In- tlon, in 1088, it was 004,3631. ; at the acces- 
flames at a low temperature, and is too slon of queen Anne, In 1702, 16,3M,70fi(. ; 
dangerous to be used In lamps, at the accession of George I., in 1714, 

NAPHTHALINE (last), a white and 64,145,3031. ; at the accession of George II , 
highly volatile substance, which maj be m 1727, 52,092,2381. ; at the commencement 
I extracted by distillation from coal tar. Its of the American war. In 1776, 128 , 583,6351 , 

I vapour condenses Into white flakj crystals, at the conclusion of the American war, in 
, It Is a compound of carbon and hydrogen, 1784, 249,851,6281.; at the commencement 
' and, with sulphuric acid, forms sidpho-napft- of the French revolutionary war. In 179 i, 
t/uUic acid 239,350,1481. ; at the conclusion of the French 

NA'PLES YEL'LOW, a fine pigment, em* revolutionari war, 840,860,4911.; on the Ist 
ployed not only in oll-palntlng, but also for of February, 1817, when the English and 
porcelain and enamel It has a fresh, brll- Irish exchequers were consolidated, 
iiant, rich hue. Of late years chromate of 840,850,4911. The debt cancelled from the 
lead has very much superseded its use. Ist of February, 1817, to the 5th of January , 
NAROIS'SUS (narfntmoe, from riarkf, tor- 1850, was 49,041,1631., leaving the remaining 
port Or,— on account of the effects pro- debt at 791,809,3381 279,551 persons were 
dured by Us smell). In Botany, a genns of receiving half-yearly dividends, from 51 
plants, nnt. ord. AmaryllidacecB, including upwards; but the number of persons really 
daffodils, jon< 4 uiIs, tas/ettas, Ac. having an Interest in the narioual debt is 

NAUOOT'108(nrtrto}tifcos ; from warfc^, tor- very much greater, since, InHhe above enu- 
por: Or.), soponfeious medicines, which, mcratlon, companies acting as factom or 
by causing stupefaction, take away the trustees for a great number are counted 
sense of pain. They seem to act first as only as individuals. In 1856, the national 
stimulants; in laige doses they produee debt, on account of the Russian war, had 
tranquillity of mind, torpidity, and even become 808,108,7221. ; but since that time it 
coma. They are distinguished from mere has been reduced b) a few millions. 
sedatives, which produce no preliminary ox- NATIV'ITY {natimtas: Lot.), the day of 
(itement. Opium Is a narcotic ; Aea5ane, a a person’s birth. The word is chiefly used 
sedative. In speak lug of the saints, as the nativity of 

NAR'(30TINE (same deriv.). In Chemistry, St. John the Baptist, Ac. But when we 
the pure narcotic principle of opium. say the Nativitu, It is understood to mean 

NARD (nardos ; Gr. ; from nerd ; He6.), a that of Jesus Christ, or Ohnstmaa-day. 
species of aromatic oil, with which the an- Among the astrologers. It meant a hero- 
dents anoli^ed themselves at their feasts, scope, which sect 
NAR'WAL, or NAR'WHAL (Narwall: NATROLITB (natron; and lilAos, a stone: i 
Oer ), In Zo«)Iogy, the Monodon monoceros, a Or.), In Mineralogy, a hydrated silicate of 
cetaceous animal. [See Monodon.] soda and alumina, which occurs in small 

NA'SAL (nasits, the nose: LaU), an epi- rounded fibrous masses, of a yellowish 
thet sometimes applied to the letters w and colour. It is called by some pnsinatio 
n, because their sound partly deptiid< upon zeolite I 

the nose.—NASAL Bonks, two small bones NATRON, native carbonate of soda, or 
in the face, forming the osseous portion of mineial alkali This substance was used by 
the nose. the ERyptlan<i In large quantities when 

NASTURTIUM (Lat: as tt nasi-tortium, embalming. It Is common In Egypt; and 
A torment of the no«ie, from Its pungent In Mexico and Columbia there are several 
smell), in Botany, a genus of cruciferous natron lakes, from the bottom of whloh 

plants, including the eommon water-cress, native mineral natron is dug up. Na- 

The name is commonly given to the Indian TaoN,tho German name for soda, on which 
sresses, plants of the nat. ord. TropcBolacea. I account sodium Is termed natrium. 
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»AT»URAL fnaturatU : LaL\ in Mnilc. a 
cbaneter which contradicts a flat or sharp 
placed at the beginning of a stave or else* 
where, and eaoses the note to become what 
it wouid be if the flat or sharp were not 

need. Natural, in Heraldry, a term 

nsed when animals, frnlts, flowers, &c., are 
olazoned with tbelr natural oolonra 

NAT"URALIST(naturai£«, natural : Zat.), 
a person well versed in the study of nature 
and the knowledge of natural bodies, espe- 
cially in what relates to animals, vegeta- 
bles, and minerals. 

NATURALIZATION (natvralvi, by birth : 
Lot), in Law, the act of placing an alien in 
the condition of a natural subject. On me- 
morialising the home secretary, and taking 
a prescribe oath, aliens may acquire nearly 
all the rights of natural-bom subjects, 
except that they cannot become members 
of the privy council, or of either house of 
parlliunent. C8e« Alien.] Naturalization 
of an alien by act of parliament has a retro- 
spective effect. His son, for instance, born 
before his natuialization, may inherit, Ac. 
This is not the case with naturalization by 
certificate of a secretsry of state. 

NM'URAL HISTORY, in Its most ex- 
tensive sense, is the description of material 
existences composing the universe. But 
It is usually limited to the study of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral objects of 
our globe. In this sense It in eludes zoology, 
botany, geology, and mineralogy, with their 
dependent sciences. 

NAT'DRAL OR'DERS OP ANI'MALS 
AND PLANTS, as opposed to artificial 
systems, are those in which beings are 
brought more nearly together. In propor- 
tion as they are related In structure and 
affinity. As more animals and plants be- 
come known, and as naturalists l>ecome 
l>etter acquainted with their structure, 

I existing arrangements will have to undergo 
repeated modifications. All the organs 
must be taken into consideration, and the 
affinity of any two or more beings will be 
determined by the agreement or disagree- 
ment. first In the more Important organs, 

I and then In the less Important. The rela- 
tive Importanc-e of organs is a matter that 
requires preliminary investigation 

NATOTRAL PHILOS'OPHY, or Physios, | 
a collection of sciences, treating of the laws 
of nature, the properties of bodies, so far j 
as they aro or may l)e considered to be 
destitute of life, and the action of these 
bodies upon endi other. Under this head 
are comprehended astronomy, chemistry, 
electricity, galvanism, magnetism, me- 
chanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, 
Ac. 

NATURE-PRINnNG, an art whereby 
truthful Impressions of leaves, mosses, 
feathers, embroidery, and other objects, 
may be obtained. It consists of pressing the 
object to be copied into a plate of soft 
metal, by which means an accurate mould 
is obtained, from which casts can be taken. 
Impresaions can tben be taken from these 
casts. 

NAUMACHaA (Or.: from watts, a ship; 
imd inacW.a fight), the representation of a 
sen-fight, which among the Romans formed 


a part of the Clrcensian garnet. These 
mock sea-fights are supposed to owe their 
origin to the time of the first Punic war, 
when the Romans were flyst initiated in 
the knowledge of naval affairs. After- 
wards they were intended both to entertain 
the populace and improve the seamen. 
They were frequently, like other shows, 
produced at the exi>ense of indlrlduals, to 
Increase their popularity. Nero exhibited 
one, on an artificial lake, in which large 
marine animals were seen swimming about. 
At one given by Claudius, there were 
19,000 coni)>atant8. The seats for the spec- 
tators, at these exhibitions, were arranged 
somewhat similarly to those in the araphi- 
theatre— in which, indeed, as well as In 
other places of the same description, nau- 
machlm were sometimes exhibited, on a 
smaller but still very magnificent scale. 
The naumachiani, or persons who fought 
on these occasions, were gladiators, staves, 
criminals, Ac., who were doomed to die, 
unless they were saved by the interposition 
of the i>oople, or of the person presiding at 
the spectacle. 

NAU'SEA (nausta, sea-sickness ; from 
navtt, a ship : Or ), in Medicine, a sickness 
of the stomach, accompanied by a sensation 
similar to that of sca-slckness, whence its 
name. 

NAUTILUS (naiUiloi, a sailor: Or.), shell- 
bearing molluscs, allied to the cuttlefishes, 
in the class of Cephalopoda. The true nau- 
tilus (N. pompxUvs) has a shell formed of 
one continuous piece, rolled into a spiral 
form, and having Its cavity divided into a 
great number of chambers by transverse 
partitions, each of which has a perforation, 
tlie various perforations being connected 
with each other by means of a pipe carried 
the whole length of the shell The fossil I 
sptcies of nautilus, which are verj' nume- 
rous, are found In all geological formations. 
The Paper Nauttlm (Argorwuta argo) Is a 
different animal, but l)elonglng to the same 
class. Its shell is thin and translucent, but 
not chambered The long arms are fur- 
nished with numerous suckers, by which it 
laj 8 hold of its prey. The story of its float- 
ing on the sea in fine weather, driven along 
by the breeze acting on its sail-shaped arms, 
is a fable repeated from the time of Aris- 
totle to this day. 

NA'VAL AR'CHITECTUBE (wamWs, be- 
longing U> ashlp : Lat,),or8uiP-BulLDlNO. 
The art of constructing vessels for the pur- 
poses of navigation was practised, after a 
rude manner, in Eg) pt. Tbt Greeks are 
supposed to have derived their knowledge 
of It from the Carthaginians. But neither 
In Greece nor In Rome did naval architec- 
ture rise to what may be considered as the 
result of scientific knowledge. The cru- 
sades first gave the Impulse to improve- 
ments in ship-building, which, notwith- 
standing, continued for some time at a 
low ebb. The states of Venice and Genoa 
were the first to Increase the size of their 
vessels, but thej were soon surpassed by 
the Bpaniaids, who first emplo)ed cannon. 
The Hanse towns made such progreM that 
in the 14th century it was usual for them to 
let their ships out to foreign prlnoea. In 
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fche refgu of H^^ry IV., 8hlpB of consider- 
able size began to be built in Ifingland, and 
they continued to increase in magnitude 
until the reira of Henry VIII., when the 
Regent, of lOOo tons burden, and the Henry 
Grace Dim, which was larger, were bulit. 
From the reign of Charles II., the navy of 
Great Britain acquired great importance, 
and in consequence of the wars which have 
since been carried on in several reigns, it 

has risen to its present state Naval 

Stobbs comprehend all those articles made 
use of, not only in the royal navy, but for 
naval purposes generally ; as timber and 
iron for shipping, pitch, tar, hemp, cordage, 
sail-cloth, gunpowder, ordnance and fire- 
arms of every sort, ship-chandlery, &c. 

NA'VAL CROWN (navalU corona), a 
crown, among the Romans, given to him 
who first boarded an enemy's ship ; it was 
a circle of gold representing the prow of a 
ship. 

NAVE {navis, a ship : Lot.), in Architec- 
ture, the middle or body of a church, ex- 
tending from the baluster or rail of the 

choir to the chief door. Navb (nabe: 

Ger.), that part in the middle of a wheel 
where the spokes are fixed. 

navigation (naingatio: Lat), the art 
and science by which, in open seas, ships 
are conducted from port to port. This is 
effected by the use of charts, and l)y keei>- 
Ing a journal of the courses from hour to 
hour, and the distance on each, by means 
of the log-line ; also by observations on the 
sun, moon, and stars. Imperfect as were 
the means and knowledge of the ancients 
in this nol>le art, j'et the Carthaginians, who 
Buperadded the greatest commercial enter- 
prise to the greatest skill which had yet 
been attained, achieved the most brlUiaut 
results. They made the whole of the old 
world tributary to their city. Not con- 
tented with exploring every nook and cor- 
ner of the Mediterranean, they left behind 
the limits which had bounded the excur- 
sions of their predecessors, visited the Atlan- 
tic coasts of Europe, the British isles, and, 
pursuing the grand idea which afterwards 
led the Portuguese to India, discovered 
a vast extent of the western coast of Africa. 
The art of navigation gained nothing for 
a long period after the fall of Carthage, 
and the Invasion of the northern barbarians 
efleotually extinguished the few gleams of 
science which had survived her destruction. 
Everything remained stationary for cen- 
turies, until the discovery of the magnet, 
and the Invdlitiou of the mariner’s compass 
which followed it. [Bee Maonbt, Compass, 
&0.3 

NAVIGATION LAWS, a most Important 
branch of maritime law, defining the pecu- 
liar privileges to bo enjoyed by British 
ships, and the way in which they shaJl be 
manned ; as also the conditions under which 
foreign ships shall be allowed to engage in 
the trade of this country, either as import- 
ers or exporters of commodities. As long 
ago as the reign of Henry VII., the im- 
portation of certain commodities was 
prohibited, except in ships l>elonglng to 
English owners, and manned by English 
•eameu. But a regard for our manufac- 


turing and commercial interests led to the 
adoption of, first, what was called the * re- 
ciprocity system * in our Intercourse with 
other nations ; to the total repeal of the 
navigation laws in 1850— except that trade 
from one part of any British possession, in 
Asia, Africa, and America, to another part 
of the same possession, must still be 
carried on in British ships, unless the legis- 
lature of such possession ask to be freed 
from this restriction ; and, finally, to the 
adoption. In a very great degree, of the 
principles of free trade. 

NA'VY (navis, a ship : Lai.), the whole 
naval establishment of any country, includ- 
ing the collective body of ships, officers, 
men, stores. &c. That part of the navy of 
Great Britain which Is distinguished by the 
title of the royal navy, comprehends all 
ships of war and their crews, &c. The 
ministerial management of the royal navy 
of Great Britain is entrusted to seven lords 
commissioners fof executing the office of 
the lord hlgh-admlral of England, com- 
monly known by the title of lords of the 
admiralty. Commissioners of the navy are 
officers whose department is wholly distinct 
from that of the admiralty. The number 
of those resident in London is ciglit, and 
there are others stationed indifferent parts 
of the empire. They superintend the dock- 
yards, and provide the vessels which the 
adniiralty requires for service. To the 
royal navy there also belong a victualling 
office, an office of sick and wounded seiunen, 
and a pay office. Ships are classified ac- 
cording to the guns they carry. All those 
having lio guns and ui)ward8, or wiiose 
I complements consist of 050 men or more, 
axe first-rate. One of her majesty’s yachts, 
and all ships having less than 110 guns, and 
not less than 80, and whose war comple- 
ments consist of 760 men and upwards, are 
secOndrrate. Tne other royal yachts, and all 
yachts bearing the flag or pendant of an 
admiral, or captain superintendent of a 
dockyard; all ships whose complements 
are under 750, and not less than 630, and ' 
whose guns are frt>ra 70 to 80, are thirdriate. 
Ships whose complements are under 620 , 
and not less than 460, and whose guns are 
from 60 to 70, are /ourth-rate. Ships whose 
I complements are under 450, and not less 
than 800, and whose guns are from 80 to 50, 
are fi/U^ate, All other ships having a 
captain, and whose guns are from 34 to SO, 
are eixth-rate. Steam vessels are assigned a 
rate by the lords of the admiralty. Troop- i 
ships, surveying-ships, fire-ships, store- ' 
ships, or those used on a temporary oer- 
vice, do not receive a rate higher than the 
fourth, 

NAZ'ARITE (nazar, to separate : Heb.), 

In the Jewish dispensation, one separated 
to the Lord by a vow. Nazarltes were some- 
times bound for their whole lives, at others 
only for a time. They were obliged to re- 
frain from wine, t4> allow their hair tc grow, 
to avoid coming into contact with a corpse, 
&c. The word Nazarene meant a very dif- 
ferent thing ; it was applied to the natives 
of Nazareth, and was used. In contempt, to 
Indicate the first Christians. A sect of 
Naznrenes sprang up In the second century 
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they endeavoured to lugraftUie Jewish on NECK {nacken: (7er.). In Anatomy, that 
Christian rites. slender rart situated between the head and 

NKAP'-TIDES (nep/tod,low: jfiSnai— aword the trunk of the body. Its osseous part 
used o?i]y in speaking of the tide), the tides consists in the mammalia of seven cervical 
In the second and last quarters of the moon, vertebrm. In birds tliere are from ten to 

Also low tides, not so high or so swift as twenty-three vertebr® In the neck. In 

the spring-tides. They occur when the Architecture, the neck of a capital is the 
attractions of the sun and moon act at space above the shaft of a column, between 
light angles, the difference of their effects the annulet of the capital above, and the 

only being left. astragal at the top of the shaft Imlow. 

NEAT (an ox : Sax.\ all kinds of bovine Nkok or Land, a long narrow tract pro- 
r.attle; as the ox, cow, d;0. Neafe-foot oil le jecting from the mainland; or a narrow 
an oil extracted from the feet of oxen ; and tract connecting two larger tracts. 

NeaCe leather Is leather made of the hide of NEO'KOLITE {nekroe, dead ; and IffAos, a 
an ox. stone : Gr.), In Mineralogy, foetid felspar ; a 

NEB'IJLM (nebula^ a vapour : Lat), In mineral which, when struck or pounded. 
Astronomy, certain luminous spots In the exhales a foetid odour like that of putrid 
heavens, many of which the telescope re- flesh. It is found, in small nodules, in the 
solves into groups of stars, whilst others limestone of Baltimore, 
resist the power of the best instruments, NECROL'OOY' (?i«/cre«, a dead body; and 
altbongh astronomers are led to think that logos^ a catalogue: Or.), a register of the 
irresolvable nebuise are also groups of stars, deaths of benefactors In a monastery. For- 
Soine nebuls have very fantastic or coni- inerly, also, what is now called a martyro- 

plicated shapes, and most of them undergo logy was called a necrology. A register of 

great change In appearance, according to distinguished persons who die within a 
the power of the telescope with wiiich they certain period (not a record of their lives 
are viewed. Nebulas have been thus classed : and actions, for that Is biography) Is also 
1. Those that are resolvable Into clusters known by this term. 

of stars; some are globular, others elliptic, NEC'BOMANCy {nekromanteia : from ne- 
others of an Irregular figure. 2. Such as kroe, dead ; and manteia, prophecy : Gr.), 
lead the observer to suspect that they con- a sort of magic practised among the Jews, 
slst of stars, and would be resolved by tele- Greeks, and Homans, by which they at- 
scopes of higher power, a. True nehulse, In tempted to raise the dead, or make them 
which there is not the slightest api>earanco appear. Tlie witch of Endor was a striking 
of stars, with the highest powers that can example of a bold and artful deception of 
b<‘ directed to them 4. Planetary nebuUe, this kind. 

u hich have exactly the appearance of NECROP'OLIS (nekroa, dead ; and polie, a 
planets, and are of Immense magnitude ; city : Gr.), the name given to some ancient 
their light must bo most brilliant. 6. iStel- cemeteries In the vicinity of large cities ; 
Uir nebuhs, whose nebulous matter is greatly and also to some of our modem ones, 
and saddenlycondensed towards the centre ; NECTAR (Gr.), in Mythology, the snp- 

and 6. NebtUoita glare, which are brilliant posed drink of the gods, which was ima- 
Btars, surrounded by a perfectly circular gined to contribute much towards tlielr 
disk or atmosphere of faint light. Upwards eternal existence. It was, according to the 
of 6000 nebule have been cat^ogued. [Bee fables of the poets, a most delicious liquor, 
Maorllanio Olouiih.] far exceeding anj thing that the human 

NKCEB'SITT (ncctsstfos .* Zrof,), the cause mind can imagine. It gave a bloom, a 
of that which cannot be otherwise ; or beauty, and a vigour, wlilch suri^assed all 
whatever Is done by a power that is irre- conception, and, together with ambroeut 
slstlble, in which sense it stands opposed (their solid food), repaired all the decays or 
to freedom. The schoolmen distinguish a accidental Injuries of the divine constltu- 

physical necessity and a moral necessity ; tlon. Aiso a sweet wine of Sclo. 

a simple or absolute necessity, and a rela- NECTARINE (nsefarevs, sweet as nectar : 
tire one. PhyeicaX neceeeUy Is that which Lot.), a fruit differing from the common 
arises from the laws of nature, and which peach, of which It Is a variety, In having a 
cannot be overcome without, for the occar smoother rind and a firmer pulp. 

Sion, setting those laws aside. Moral necee- NEOTA'RIUM, or NECTARY (nsetor, 
eity is only a great tendency, such as that honey: LaL), in Botany, that part of the 
arising from a long habit, a strong incllna* corolla which contains ho]tf>y-like mat- 
tlon, or a violent passion. Simple or obsolute tor. It is very various In Its figure ; being 
neceeeity Is that which has no dependence sometimes only a hollow in a petal, some- 
on any state or conjuncture, or any particu- times a little squama or tubercle, and somc- 
lar situation of things, but Is found every- times a plain tuiaj. The term has been also 
where, and In all the cl ream Stan res in vaguely applied to any part of a flower 
which the agent can be placed. Melative which has an unusual shape; for example, to 
neceggity is that which renders a person the crown of Narcissus and the rings of 
Incapable of acting, or not acting, in tliose filaments in the Passion flower, 
circumstances and thst situation in which NEE^DLB (nedl: Anglo-Sax.), a steel Im- 
he is found; though in other circumstances, plement used in sewing, embroidery, &c. 
and in another state of things, he might. Needles are made from wire that is drawn 
at pleasure, act or not act. When a man’s into various sizes and cut into pieces that 
actions are determined by causes beyond are flattened at one of their ends, in which 
his control, he acts from ngeeggity^ and is the eyes are then formed with a punch ; 
not a free agent. they are next filed at the points, hardenedit 
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I And llnallf pollslicd with emery powder. 

Maohktio Nuolb, In Navigation, a 

Blender bar of aeeei magnetised, and mov* 
Ing freely on a pivot. It arranges Itself in 
the direction of the magnetic force of the 
earth : one end or pole pointing to the 
north, and the other to the soutii. As only 
opjiosite magnetic poles attract each other, 
it is, in reality, the south pole of the needle 
which points to the north pole of the earth ; 
thongh It is always called its north pole. 
[See muPASS, Maokstxbm.} 

NB BX'BAT KBG'NO (let him not go out 
of the kingdom : Lot.), in Law, a writ direc- 
ted to the sheriff, or to the party himself, 
to prevent him from leaving the kingdom. 
The writ lies where there is a suit in equity 
regarding a demand for which the plaintiff 
could not arrest at law. 

NEFASTI DI'ES (inauspicious days : 
Lot.), an appellation given by the Romans 
to those days on which it was not allowed 
^administer justice or hold courts. 

^(IfNEQA'TION {negaUo: Lot.), in Logic, a 
denial. 

NEG'ATI VE {negativuB, that denies : Lot.), 
in geneval, something that implies a nega- 
tion : thus we say. negative quantities, ne- 
gative signs, negative powers, dec. In 

Logic, an epithet applied to propositions in 

which the copula is negative. Neoativk 

QUANTITIBS, iu Mathematics, those which 
are opposed to positive. It is an error to 
state, ns is sometimes done, that they are 
less than nothing ; there is no such quantity 
as 01)0 less than nothing, and negative 
quantities are as real as positive. Thus, if 
money which I possess is considered to be 
a pltis or positive quantity, money which I 
owe must be a n<mna or nepottvs quantity. 
If seven miles towards the east are to l)o 
I considered as positive, seven miles in the 
opposite direction, or towards the west, are 
negative. It is evident that any quantity of 
one kind will neutralize an e<iual quantity 
of the other ; but that, if the quantities are 
unequal, what is left will he of tliat kind 
wliich was in excess. Thus, if I owe 6l, and 
have 81., taking the 31. which I Itave from 
the 51. which I owe, 21. of a debt will be 
left : that is, sulmtracting minus 5 from 
plus 3, minus 2 w 111 remain. Tlie characters 
plus and minus (-f and -) have two different 
objects to fnitll : one being to show whe- 
ther aquantliy is positive or negative, the 
other to indicate wlietber it is to added 
or subtracted. When no sign is expressed, 
tlie positive is always understood. Ne- 

gative Elevkioitt, tliat state of Imdies 
in which they are deprived of some portion 
of the electricity which tlioy naturally con- 
tain ; or, according to ocliers, that in which 
tliey have free resinous electricity. [See 

ELEOTBioiTy.J Negative Puegnant, 

in Law, is a negation which implies an 
afllnnalion. Thus, when a person denies 
having done a thing in a certain manner or 
at a certain time, as stated in the declara- 
tion, he Implies that he did it in some 
manner. 

NE'GUO (niger, black : Lot.), a v.arlery of 
the human species deriving their name 
(r6m oue of their most striking oharacter- 
isttos, their black colour. Their native re- 


gion seems to be the central poitton of 
Africa; but the negro formation prevalla 
also in Eastern and Western Afrlea, and, 
extending southwards, is most strcrngly 
marked in Guinea. The origin of the ne> 
groes, and the cause of this remarkable 
difference from the rest of the human 
species, have been the source of mneh ar- 
gument among naturalists. In Africa Itself 
many nations of Ethiopia are not black, nor 
were there any blacks originally in the 
West Indies. In many parts of Asia, under 
the same parallel with the African region 
inhabited by blacks, the people are merely 
tawny. It is affirmed that the degroe of 
development of the rets mucoeum and its 
pigment determines the power of resisting 
the excessive heat of the sun in tropical 
climates, as evinced by the negro (the type. 
In this respect, of the dark races), the Euro- 
pean, and the Albino. It has long been the 
prevailing opinion among naturatlsts that 
the negro race is inferior, both In organiza- 
tion and in intellectual powers, to the 
European ; and, whatever the cause whence 
it has arisen, negroes have never as yet 
distinguished themselves either as nations 
I or individuals. Tliose African and other 
states iu which the negro iiredoniinated, 

I have been either devoid of civilization, or 
indebted to a foreign element for any clvill- 
' zatiou they possessed. And In a space of 
I 4000 years, tbe race, wliatever opportunities 
it may have had, has not produced one who 
I has been eminently distinguished for hia 
j achievements, or his proflciency in any 
' branch of human knowledge. Undoubtedlj 
negroes liave liitherto lalmured under great 
disadvantages ; for, from the earliest times, 
tliey seem to have been doomed to supply 
tlie more fortunate races with slaves ; but 
tlie experience of the past indicates that, 
only by admixture with other races, and in 
proportion as they deviate from tlie true 
I negro type, do they make any progress in 
civilization and enlightenment. Those, how 
ever, who hold the most extreme views on 
this point admit tiiat education can do 
I much in enlightening and Improving them. 
[See Slave Teade,] 

NBHEMrAH, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, so called from the name of 
its author. Nehemiah was born at Babylon 
during tbe captivity, and succeeded Ezra in 
the government of Judah and Jerusalem. 
He was a Jew, and was promoted to the 
office of cup-bearer to Artaxerxes Longi- 
manuB, king of Persia; and the opportuni- 
ties he hod of being dally in the king’s pre- 
sence, together with the favour of Esther 
the queen, procured him the privilege of 
being authorized to repair and fortify the 
city of Jerusalem, in the same manner as 
before Its destruction by the Babylonians. 

NEM. CON. and NKM. DIS. The former 
is a contraction for nernineeontradicente{no 
one contradicting) ; and the latter, for 
nemme duaentiente (no one dissenting). 

NBM'.£iAN GAMES, In Antiquity, cele- 
brated games in Greece, deriving their name 
from Nemasa, a village between the cities of 
Oleonae and Philus, in Argolis, where they 
werecelebrated every third year. They were 
instituted in memory of Archemoms or 
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Opheltes ; but, h&Tlng been for tome time 
interrupted, they were rerlved by Hercules, 
in honour of Jupiter, after bis victory over 
the Neniman lion. These games were of the 
same kind as the Olympian, and the victors 
were crowned with parsley. 

NEOOO'MIAI?, in Geology, a term applied 
to the lower portion of the Cretaceous series. 
It Is divide into the lower Grkkhsakd 
group, which is well developed at Neufchar 
tol (anciently Heocomum, in Switserlaiid, 
whence the name), and the Whaldxk beds 
of Kent and Sussex. 

NEOL'OGY (nsM, new ; and logo*^ a word : 
(?r0, the introduction of new words into a 
language. The progress of science has of 
late years necessarily given rise to many 
ncologxstMi but the practice of coining new 
words to express old ideas cannot be too se- 
verely reprehended, Nbou>ot is also the 

name given to the rationalist system of 
interpretation, which is applied by many 
German and English divines to the records 
of revealed reli^on. 

NB'OPHYTE (neophutos ; from neo*, new ; 
and phutos, grown : ^r.), a new convert or 
proseb te ; a name given by the early Chris- 
tians to sncii as had recently been converted 
from paganism. 

NEOZO'IO (neos, new ; soe, life ; <?r.), a 
term applied by some geologists to all the 
strata included in the secondary and ter- 
tiary epochs, in contra-distinctiun to the 
older or paleozoic strata. 

NEPENTHE (n^pmikeB: from ni, not; 
and Pentium, sorrow : Or.), in Antiquity, a 
kind of magic potion, supposed to make ' 
persons forget their sorrows and misfor- 
tunes. It was the juice or infusion of a 
plant now unknown. We use the terra figu- 
ratively, to express what gives rest and con- 
solation to an afflicted mild. 

NEPH'ELINE Dnephelf, a cloud ; Or.), a 
mineral found raixeef with other substances, 
prlraiti\e or volcanic, In small masses or 
veins. It la whlteoryellow. When thrown 
into nlfrlc acid, its transparent fragments 
beci»me cloudy. It is a double silicate of 
alumina and soda, and Is known also by the 
name of nvmmie. 

NB'PfiRITB (nepkrit/s, like the kidney: 
€hr.), in Mineralogy, a sub-species of jade, 
occurring In granite and gneiss, remark- 
able for its bardnesa and tenacity. It is 
of a leek-green colour, and was formerly 
worn as a remedy for diseases of the kid- 
neys. The Chinese are celebrated for the 
manafactnre of articles from this sub- 
stance. It consists of silica, alumina, and 
magnesia. 

NEPHRITIS (nephroB,the kidneys: Or.), 
In Medicine, an inflammation of the kidneys. 
Hence nephntice, medicines proper for dis- 
eases of the kidneys, particularly for uri- 
nary calculi. 

NBPHROT'OMY (nephroe, the kidney; 
and ternno, I cut : Or.), the operation of ex- 
tracting a stone from the kidney. 

NB PLUS ULTRA (Lot.), no farther, l\\o 
extremity, or utmost extent to which any- 
thing can go. 

NEPTUNE (in Mythology, the god of the 
sea), the most remote planer at present 
known. For several years irregularities 


had been noticed in the motions of Uranus, 
which it was conjectured were caused by 
the disturbing force of some ex toiior planet. 
In 1840. M. Leverrier of Paris and Mr. Adams 
of Cambridge occupied tlfemselves Inde- 
pendently, and unknown to each other, in 
calculating the place of the theoretical 
planet, and the former having communi- 
cated the result at which lie liad arrived to 
Dr. Galle of Berlin, that astronomer, on the 
23rd of September, 1846, discovered the 
planet since called Neptune, as a star of 
the eighth magnitude. This discovery is 
justly regarded as one of the greatest 
triumphs of modern astronomy. Neptune 
is 2800 millions )f miles from the sun ; its 
diameter is 39,790 miles ; its mi'aii sidereal 
period la 164| years, but the time of its 
revolution on its axis is not yet known ; 
the inclination of itB*orblt (which is iiearlj 
circular) to the ecliptic, is I" 46' 69". Some 
astronomers have suspected that it has a 
ring, and it certainly has at least one satel- 
lite; but, even with the most powerful 
telescopes. It is difficult to make any obser- 
vation with regard to its satellites, physical 
constitution, &c. 

NEPTU'NIAN.or NEPTUNIST, one who 
adopts the theory that the substances of 
which the earth is composed were formed 
from an aqueous solution ; opposed to tlie 
Plutomc theory .which attributes the earth’s 
formation to the action of fire. 

NE'REIDSlNft-eWss: (?r.),ln Mythologj, 
sea-nj/mpks, daughters of Nert'us and Doris, 
celebrated for their beauty, and represen n d 
as riding upon sea-horses, sometimes with 
the human form entire, and at others wltli 
the tail of a fish. 

NE'IllUM inures, humid * Or.), in Botany, 
a genua of plants, nat. ord. Apocynncea;. 
The species arc shrubs or trees, and liu hide 
the oleander. 

NERVES (nervue, a nerve: Lot.), long 
j white medullary cords, which pass in pairs 
1 from the brain and tbe spinal marrow, as 
instrunionts resjiectlvely of sensation ami 
volition ; of whicli nine pairs proceed fioin 
the brain, and thirty-one from the spinal 
chord. They spread over tlie body like a 
fine network. Formerly the word nerve 
meant a einew : this accounts for tlie oppo- 
site meanings of the word nerwus, which 
sometimes signifies strong and sinewy ; 
sometimes weak and irritalde. The nerves 
are often interwoven ; and some of them 
have rounded masses termed ganglia. There 
are two systems of nerves;—!. Those of 
animal life, or the cerebreheginal nerves, 
which convey impressions from the brain 
to the voluntary muscles, and are the media 
of sensation and voluntary motion ; tliey 
are connected with the brain and with tlie 
spinal cliord. 2. Those of organic li/e, tbe 
ganglionic or great sympathetic nerves, 
which are connected vlth the brain and 
spinal chord, or with the cerobro-splnal 
nerves, by very small fllaments, and are 
furnished with numerous ganglia. Tbe 
cercbro-splnal nerves contain, generally 
enclosed in tlie same slieatli, tbe centripetal 
/Uaments, whicli convey impressions from 
their extremities to the brain, in tbe way 
of pain, &c. ; and the centrifugal /UamenU, 
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whl«di oonTe 7 the Inflnenoe of the will from 
the brain to Che voluntanr muscles. 

NBB'VOUS FB'VBR, a low fever, in which 
nervous symptoms or sensorial debility are 
particularly prevalent. 

NBR'VOiJS SYSTEM, the urangemenC 
within an animal, of the brain, spinal mar- 
row, and nerves: constituting the means 
of perception, volition, and muscular action. 
In some of the lowest organised animats, 
the nervous system consists of mere flia - 1 
ments, which, in those a little htglicr, are 
connected with a nervous ring surrounding j 
the oesophagus ; as organisation advances, i 
the ring gradually forms a brain, and gan- 
glia are produced on the filaments. When 
the principal gangliated filaments are not 
parallel or symmetrical, the organization is 
that of the heterogangliate or molluscous 
animals. When there are two gangliated 
filaments, which are symmetrical, and run 
parallel along the ventral aspect of tlio 
body, they Indicate the horntBogangliate 
articulate animals. When the brain Is 
longer a ring, but sends down the back 
a prolongation of its substance, termed the 
spinal marrow, the organization is that of 
the myelmcepheUoua or vertebrate animals, 
the primary division of the animal kingdom. 
In articulate and verte»)rato animals, tiie 
superficial portion of the ventral or spinal 
chord is 'seusitive,' the deep-seated ‘motive.’ 

I KESTO'RIANS, in Ecclesiastical History, ( 
the followers of Nestor! us, patriarch of 
Constantinople, in the first half of the fifth 
century. He carefully distinguished the 
two natures of Christ, but aflQrined tliat the 
human nature was Inhabited by the divine, 
as a temple by its divinity. He asserted 
that tlie virgin was merely the mother of 
I Ohrint or man. His opinions, which spread 
I through Asia, were soon after counterac‘ed 
by the opposite heresy of the Eutycliians. 
[See MoJtOPHYSiTK.] He was deposed by a 
council held at Ephesus in 431, and died in 
I exile In upper Eg) pt. 

1 NET, or NEAT (nett : Get.; from ntUdut, 
pure: Lat.). In Commerce, that wiiich is 
without adulteration or deduction. Hence 
we say neat winee, &c. ; and net produce^ or 
that which a commodity has >ielded, after 
all tare and charges have been deducted. 

NBTH'INIMS (given or offered: ifeb.), 
among the Jews, the * hewers of wood and 
drawers of water;’ they were the descend- 
ants of the Gibeonltes, condemned by 
Joshua; and of tbo Canaanites, who had 
surrendered themselves and were spared. 

NETTINO^ In a ship, a sort of gratings 
made of small ropes brought together with 
rope-yam or twine, and fixed on the quar- 
ters, tops, &C., for various purposes— among 
others, to prevent boarding. 

NETTLE, the popular name of well- 
known plants of the genus Urtica, nat.ord. 
Urtioaobab The species are chiefly herba- 
ceous, and are usually covered with cjc- 
tremely fine, sharp, tubular hairs, placed 
upon minute vesicles filled with an acrid 
and caustic fluid, which, by pressure, is 
Injected Into the wounds caused by the ; 
shi^polnted hairs ; hence arises the well- 
known stinging sensation when theseplants 
are Incaurtously handled. The nettle is not | 


so useless as It appears. The young leaves, 
when bolted, are a good substitute for cab 
bage; the fibres of the stem have beeg 
woven Into coarse stuffs ; jockras mix the 
seed with the food of horses. In order to 
give them a sleek coat ; and the roots, when 
washed, and mixed with alum or common 
salt, afford a yellow d> e. It is a wholesome 
food for horned cattle when young. 

NETTLE-RASH, an eruption on the skin, 
resembling that produced by tl»e sting of a 
nettle. It goes off, or changes its place, 
most usually In a few hours ; and is relieved , 
by bathing the part affected with very weak I 
vinegar, and l>y the use of mild a{)erieat8. i 

NEURAL'QIA (neuron^ a nerve; and 
algos, pain : Or,), an acute, and generally ' 
Intermittent, painful sensation along the j 
course of the nerves. One of Its most dis- 
tressing forms is tic dnulonreax. 

NEUROL'OGY (nentron. a nerve; and 
logos, a description : Or.), in Medicine, a 
description of the nerves of animal bodies ; 
or the doctrine of the nerves. 

NEUUOPTERA (neuron, a nerve; and 
pteron, a wing: Gr,), an order of Insects, ' 
composed of those possessing four mem- 
branous wings, traversed by a close net- 
work of veins. In some groups the organs 
of the mouth are rudimentary, but usually 
they form a complete biting apparatus. 
The abdomen lias no terminal ovlpostor, as 
amongst the Hynienoptera. The metamor- 
phosis Is sometimes complete, sometimes 
incomplete. To this order belong the 
Stone fly. May fly, the Dragon files. Scorpion 
flies, and Caddice files. 

NEDRO'SES (neuron, a nerve: Or.), In 
( Medicine, nervous disorders, 

1 NEUROT'OMY (neuron, a nerve ; and 
temno, I cut : (?r.), in Anatomy, the catting 
I or dissecting of the nerves. , 

I NEUTER (neither; Lat), In Grammar, 

I the gender of nouns which are neither 

mascuUnciiorfemlnine. NEUTBRYBaBS, 

l)y some grammarians called intranettive 
verbs, are those which govern nothing, and 
are neither active nor passive. When the 
action expressed by the verb does not pass i 
to any object, the verb is said to be neuter; 

as, I sleep, we walk, they stand still. 

Nhuter, the name given to the labourers , 
of the lioney-bee, before It was found that 
they were essentially females, though In- i 
fertile. 

NEUTRALITY (netUralis, neutral : Lat .) : 

In International Law, a nation which does 
not take part, directly or indirectly, in a 
war between other nations is said to be 
neutral. Certain rights and obligations to- 
wards the belligerents arise; and through 
the Infraction of these, the neutral power 
frequently becomes involved in hostilities 
with one or tlie other of them. A neutral 
nation has the right to furnish either of 
the contending nations with all supplies 
which do not fall under the description of 
coidraband of war, and to conclude treaties 
unconnected with the subject of the war ; 
also, though this rule is sometimes set 
aside by the necessities of a powerful bel- 
ligerent, to carry the property of any one 
of the hostile nations In its vessels, and 
under the security of its flag. 
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KBUTRALIZATI05 («un© dariv.\ In 
Obemlstry, the oomhlnatlon of any two 
elements, but particularly of an acid and 
I alkali. In sucli proportions that the pro- 
phet of each arc rendered Inert If either 
substance is in excess, Its properties will be 
perceptible; which may be the case when 
the whole is really combined : thus we hare 
both acid and netOral salts. 

NBWS'PAPER. In the time of the Ro- 
man emperors, periodical notices of passing 
events, having the name of acta diuma 
(dally events), were complied and distri- 
buted The first newspaper published in 
modem Europe made its appearance at 
V^enice in 1530, imt the Jealousy of the 
government wuuld not allow of Its being 
printed, so that, for many years, it was 
circulated in manuscript I It would seem 
that newspapers were first Issued in Eng- 
land, by authority. In 1688, during the alarm 
occasioned Tty the approach of the Spanish 
armada to our shores, in order, as was 
stated, by giving real Information, to allay 
the general anxiety, and to hinder the 
dissemination of false and exaggerated 
statements. From this era, newspapers, of 
one sort or other, have, with a few inter- 
missions, generally appeared in London, 
sometimes at regular and sometimes at ir- 
regular Intervals. For more than a century 
past they have gone on gradually increas- 
ing in size, as well as in commercial and 
political liniwrtance. In 1884 there were 
12.50 newapaiwrs published in the United 
Kingdom ; viz. in England 919, in Wales 87, 
in Scotland 140, in Ireland 140, and in the 
British Isles 14. There were 48 daily 
newspapers published In England, 1 In 
Wales, 9 In Scotland, and 14 in Ireland. 
No person may, under a penalty of 601. per 
day, print or publish, or cause to l>e printed 
or published, any newspaper, until a derla- 
ratiou In writing has been delivered to tlie 
stamp office, or to the proper office of the 
district, stating tlio correct title of tlie 
newspaper, the true description of the house 
in which It is to be printed, and also of 
that in which it is to be published; the 
true names, &c., of every printer, publisher, 
and— with certain qualifications— every pro- 
prietor; signed by the printers and pul>- 
lisbers mentioned In it, and by such pro- 
prietors as reside in the kingdom : and any 
false statement in it is a misdemeanor. 
And, under a penalty of 20l., a copy of each 
publication must be delivered at the ordi- 
nary price to the head office of stamps, with 
the name and abode of the printer or pub- 
lisher, written with his own hand, or by 
some person by his direction. And this. 
If required, must be produced, at any time 
within two years, as evidence in a court. 
Newspaper reporting has been Tirought to 
ttie highest degree of perfection. A staff 
of reporters is required for the House of 
Lords, and another for the House of Com- 
mons, by any journal which does not 
abridge or copy. As soon as one of them 
has attended for a certain short i>eriod, ho 
retires to write out his notes and forward 
them to the compositors, being succeeded 
by another; so that, very frequently, one 
part of a speech is in type while a member 


to dellrerihg the remainder. [See PuvT* 
lire.} 

NEW STTLB, the method of reckoning 
the days of the year In accordance with the 
Gregorian calendar, which adjoste the odd * 
hours and roinotes by which the earth's 
revolution exceeds 886 daya [See Oalkx- 
DAR.} 

NKWTfFNIAN SYSTEM, or PHILOS'O- 
PH Y, a phrase applied by some to the Ooper- 
nican or solar system, whlcli, however, was 
generally adopted before Newton’s time: 
and by others principally to the laws of 
planetary motion, first promulgated by 
Kepler and Hooke ; but strictly applicable 
only to certain geometrical and analytical 
demonstrations of those known laws, as de- 
veloped by the genius and industry of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and chiefly to the theory of 
umveraal gravitation. The principal parts 
of the Newtonian philosophy are explained 
by the author in his ‘ Prlnclpla.’ 

NICB'NB OREBD, a particular creed, or 
confession of faith, drawn up by the clergy 
in the r.oanclI of Nice, in 825. It has been 
adopted by the church of England, and la 
printed In the Communion Service in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

NICHE (Fr.), in Architecture, a hollow or 
recess in a wall, for the reception of a statue 
or bust. 

NICK'EL (a worthless person : G«r.), a 
metal which miners, being disappointed in 
not finding it to T)e copper, as they expected 
from the colour of its ore, in contempt 
called kup/emickel (worthless copper). It 
is white, ductile, and malleable; it may T>e 
drawn Into wire, or rolled into plates, but a 
very small quantity of arsenic destroys its 
ductility. It is attracted by the magnet, 
and, like Iron, may T>e magnetized. Its spec, 
gray., when hammered. Is 8'82. It is some- 
what more fusible than iron ; isnotaffected 
by air or moisture at ordinary temperatures, 
but is slowly oxidized at a red heat. It is 
found In meteoric iron, but is obtained 
chiefly from kupfernickel, ttssulpharet.and 
the ores of cobalt, with which it is associ- 
ated. Its equivalent is 29-6. It forms 
salts with sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. 

NIOK'BL BILtbR, an alloy frequently 
used in the manufacture of white metal 
spoons and forks, composed of 60 per cent, 
of copper. 174 per cent, of zinc, and 22j per 
cent, of nickel. 

NI(yOL PRISM, a prism of Iceland spar, 
used in the examination of the phenomena 
of polarized light. 

NIC'OTINB, in Oheralstryi^ a highly 
poisonous alkaloid obtained from tobacco. 

It derives its name from Nicotiana Taba- 
eumt the botanic term for tobacco ; which 
was so called from Nlcot, a French man, who 
Introduced it into France about the year 
1560. 

NICTATING, or NICTITATING MBH'- 
BRANB (nfeto, I wink : Lot), a thin skin 
attached to the eyes of birds, and serving 
to clear them of extraneous matters. 

NIDIPICATION (nidtUf a nest ; and faeio, 

I make : Lot,), the act or operation of build- 
ing a nest, and the batching and feeding ^ 
young In the nest. 

NI'DUS (a nest ; Lat.\ a term applied by 
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lutanUliet to «nj place fn which eggM an 
batched or tame nursed, or in which seedj 
germinate. 

9iaBBLUK*0Bir LIED, orElBBBL'UN 
CUBES EOT, a 'I^tonfe epic poem of abont 
1(^000 verses, probabljr written in the IStfa 
century, although a ranch higher antiquity 
has been claimed for it. Possibly the 
atoiies of which It Is composed had been 
passlngfor many ages through the mouths 
of the people. The poem relates the ad- 
ventures of one Siegfried, son of a king on 
the Lower Rhine; but the chief heroes 
aeem to be Attila king of the Huns, and 
Dletiich king of the Gotlis. There are 
dragons, dwarfs, enchanted maidens, ma- 
gical swords, and all the other marvels of 
the dark ages. The poem has been rendered 
into modern German. 

EIBL'LO WORK, an old method of orna- 
menting silver articles, by tracing thereon 
any kind of design with tlie graver, and 
filling up the lines with some hard black 
metallic paste or alloy. This was called 
nigellnni (diminutive of mger, black : Lot.), 
and tiien niello by the Italians. In this wa> 
church plate, sword-hilts, clasps, and other 
articles were decorated, and such object^ 
are eagerly sought for by collectors. Im- 
pressions taken by tlie old artists tliem- 
selves with some black fluid on paper, as 
well as impressions on sulphur, are also to 
be found in the cabinets of the curious. 

NI'GHTINGALE (yachtigall: Oer.), In 
Omltljology, a migratory species of passe 
rinc birds, a type of the 8ul>-gcnua Philomo- 
la. The nightingale is more remarkablefor 
the sweetness of its note than for Its beauty. 
It is of the size of the linnet, but in shape it 
more resembles the redbreast ; the head is 
small ; the eyesore large, and thoir iris pale ; 
tlie l>eak Is dusky, slender, and moderately 
long ; the head, neck, and back are of a grc}- 
ish-brown; the upper parts of the wings, and 
abont the tail, have also a reddish tinge , 
and the throat, breast, and belly are of a 
pale ash colour. This bird is well known la 
the southern counties of England for tlie 
fineness of its tones, esimclally In tlie 
evening. The males arrive there soine- 
times in April, but more usually in May ; 
the females, a week or ten days after ttic 
males. It Is equalled only by the skylark 
in variety, compass, and execution ; but 
the latter is greatly Inferior In mellow- 
ness and plaintiveiiess, in which two quali- 
ties the woodlark alone approaches the 
nightingale. It is the constant theme of 
the easteriL poets ; and Is represented by 
them as attached, in a most extraordinary 
degree, to the rose, their favourite flower. 
It is very generally believed that the night- 
ingale will live but a very short time in a 
state of confinement ; this, however, is a 
mistake. 

NrGHTMARE. [See iNorBiis.] 
NI'GHTSH ADB, or Dbadlt Eightbhape. 
*8ee AT&OPA.3 

■ NI'QHTSHADE, WOODY. [SeeBiTTKB- 
BWEBTJ 

EI'HIL, or EIL (Lat), nothing. iWl 

capiat per breve (he Is to receive no benefit 
from the writ), in Law, the Judgment given 
against the plalutlfC in an action, either la 

bar thereoL or In abatement of the writ. 

Nihil debet (he owes nothing), the usual ' 

plea in an action of debt ; but it Is no plea 
In an action of covenant, in a breach 

assiraed for non-payment of rent, Ac. 

Ntl dieit (he says nothing), a failure of the 
defendant to put in an answer to the plain- 
tiffs declaration, Ac., by the day assigned 
for that purpose, which omission causes 
judgment to be had against him.—- 
habutt in tenementu (he has no Interest in 
the tenement), a plea that can be allowed 
only in an action of debt brought by a lessor 
against a lessee without deed. , 

EIM'BUS (a rain-cloud ; Lot.), In Meteo- 
rology, a word used to express the combina- 
tion of clouds which condense Into rain. [See 

Cloud] In Art, the circle of luminous 

rays, placed by painters round the heads of 
the persons they represented, as a mark of 
divinity or sanctlt>. The nimbus of any 
person of the Trinity is distlnguislied by 
four rays at right angles to each other, one 
of the rays being concealed by tlie head 
The nimbus is sometimes square, lozenge- 
shaped, or triangular. 

NI'SI PBI'DS, In Law, a term often given 
to trials by jury In civil actluns. By It is 
meant a commission directed to the judges 
of assize, empowering them to try all ques 
tions of fact issuing out of the courts of 
Westminster, that are then ready for trial ; 
and as all causes are heard at Westminster, 
the clause is added In such writs, Niexpniie 
jusitciani dcnntni regxs ad asswas captendas 
venerxnt — that Is, U nless before the day fixed 
the justices come thither to hold assizes— 
whence the writ, as well as the commission, 
have received the name. 

NITRATE OF SlLWEIl, In Chemistrj, 
a compound of nitric acid and oxide of sli- 
ver it Is prepared by dissolving as much 
pure silver as possible In pure nitric acid, 
evaporating the solution and crystallizing 
the nitrate. When melted and cast In a 
mould it is called lunar caustic, which Is 
employed in surgery to destroy abnormal 
growths, reduce local inflammation Ac. 
When swallowed, it is a powerful poison ; 
the antidote is common salt, which, if used 
in time, converts it into an insoluble, and 
therefore a harmless chloride. It is an in 
gredlent lu marking Ink [see Ink], and a 
substance of great importance In photogra- 
phy, which see. 

NITRATES, In Chemistry, salts formed 
of nlttlc aild with saliflabie bases, as ni- 
trate of potash, soda, Ac. 

NITRE {nUion: Oer.), Saltpetre, a salt 
termed by the chemists nitrate of i>otash. 

It is found on the surface of the ground In 
several parts of the world, but particularly 

In India, whence all the nitre used in Great 
Britain is obtained. It may be produced In 
* nitre beds,' formed of a mixture of calca- 
reous soil and animal matter. The earth 
containing It is collected and thrown Into 
water, which dissolves out the salt; when 

Che fluid clears, it is run ofi!, and is evapo- 
rated by Che beat of the sun. The nitre 
thus obtained Is purified by solution and 
recryscallization. This salt crystallizes in 
six-sided prisms, containing no water of 
crystallizacion. It is soluble in seven parts 
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of colfi» ftud In lees than Its own weight of 
boiling water. It has a cooling saline 
taste, and Is decomposed at a red heat. Me- 
dicinally It acts on the kidneys and on the 
skin. It is highly important as an ingre- 
dient in gunpowder, for which purpose ni- 
trate of soda, though abundant, cannot be 
used, as it Is slightly deliquescent. [See 
I UUNPOwnsB.] It is also one of the sources 
of nitric acid. 

NITRIC A*CID, a compound conslstlngof 
one atom of nitrogen, and five of oxygen. 
In ordinary circumstances. It cannot exist 
except In combination at least with water : 
the nitric acid of the shops, termed aqua- 
/ortts, Is united with more or less of that 
fluid. It Is colourless, unless it contains 
nitrous acid ; exposed to the light, it gra- 
dually becomes of a yellow or reddish tint, 
according to the quantity of nitrons acid 
formed by decomposition of the nitric acid. 
Itl s intensely corroslro, produces painful 
sores If brought In contact with the animal 
body ; and, though removed with great 
rapidity, stains the skin and nails yellow. 
It is a powerful oxidizing agent, dissolving 
most of the metals, after oxidizing them ; 
but it is worthy of notice that when its 
si^c. grsv. is 1*485, it has not the least ac- 
tion on tin, though. If stronger or weaker. 
It oxidizes it rapidly, nitrous gas being 
evolved with almostexplosive violence. It 
has very recently been obtained In the an- 
hydrous state, which chemists long consi- 
dered to be Impossible; It Is in the form of 
six-sided prisms, which are perfectly clear 
and colourless ; they become very hot In 
water, and dissolve in that fluid without 
imparting to It any colour or disengaging 
any gas. Nitric acid is obtained by acting 
on nitrate of potash, or nitrate of soda, 
with sulphuric acid, and distilling off the 
acid which Is set free. 

NITROGEN (nitron, nitre ; ffennao, I pro- 
duce : O'r.), an elementary gas, whl( h forms 
about four-fifths of our atmospliere, the 
I remaining fifth being oxygen. The two 
are mechanlc4iily mixed, not chemically 
combined. It Is invisible and elastic. It 
, immediately extinguishes animal life, 
whence Its name mots (a, not; toe, life: Or.). 
It cannot support combustion, and a lighted 
candle immediately ceases to bum If placed 
in it. It has no taste. It is absorbed very 
sparingly by water, and is a little lighter 
than atmospheric air, its specific gravity 
I being IKTia. It Is capable of combining 
with oxygen, and with different propor- 
tions of this substance forms gaseous 
oxide of azote or nitrous oxide, nitric I 
oxide, byponltrous acid, nitrous acid, and 
nitric acid. Combined with hydrogen. It 
forms ammonia; and It enters Into the 
composition of most animal substances. 

NITBO-MURIAT'IOA'CID, in Chemistry . 
a compound of nitric and muriatic acids— 
the Agva regia of the alchemists — which has 
the property of dissolving gold and piatlna. 

( It is more correctly termed nitro-hydro- 
dUorle acid. 

NITROUS OZaDE. a gas which, if re- 
spired, produces a sense of exhilaration 
and Intoxication. It is popularly called 
I UtMOhino-gae, because It causes a ceruin > 


degree of pleasurable excitement, often ao> 
companied by laughter, in those who tnbale 
I it. It Is protoxide of nitrogen, and Is ob- 
I talned by heating nitrate of ammonia, 
which is resolved Into thii| gas and water. 

I If breathed too long, or if it Is not quite 
pure. It may produce serloua consequences 
when respired ; even when pure, its effects 
are not the same with persons of different 
I temperaments. The intoxication which it 
! ordinarily produc>CBi8 not followed by lan- 
I guor, or, generally speaking, by any bad 
I effect. 

I NIZAM', the title of one of the native 
sovereigns of India. It was derived from 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who, In the commencement 
of the last century obtained possession of 
the Mahometan conquests In the Deccan ; 
and his successors assumed his name as a 
title of dignity. 

NO'BILES (literally those who are 
known : LaL), among the Romans, were 
such as possessed the jus imaginum, or the 
riglit of iiAving the pictures or statues of 
their ancestors ; a right which was allowed 
only to tliose whose ancestors had borne 
some curule office, that Is, had been cnrule 
S‘dUe, censor, prator, or consul. For a long 
time, none but the ratricti were nobiles, 
because no person under that rank could | 
hear any cnmle office. The first of any family 
who was raised to a curule dignity was 
termed twmu homo (a new man), an upstart. 
Catiline reproached Cicero with being such. 
The Roman nobility, by way of distinction, 
wore a half-moon upon their shoes, espe- 
cially those of patrician rank. 

NOBIL'ITY (ruMlUoB: Lai.), rank con- 
ferred by express authority of the govern- 
ing power. British nobility consists only 
of five degrees, viz. that of a duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, and baron [each of which see 
under their proper termsl In Britain these 
titles are conferred by the sovereign only, 
and by letters patent, which mark out the 
course of descent. The privileges of the 
nobility are very considerable; they are 
all esteemed hereditary counsellors of the 
crown, and are exempt from all arrests, 
unless for treason, felony, breach of the 
peace, condemnation In parliament, and 
contempt of the sovoreigru authority. They 
enjoy their seats In the house of peers i>y 
descent [see Pakliamskt], and no act of 
parliament can pass without their concur- 
rence ; they constitute the supreme court 
of Judicature, and even In criminal cases 
give their verdict upon their honour, with- 
out being put to their oath. An hereditary 
nobility Is found in the InHaicy of most 
nations, ancient and modem. Its origin Is 
to be attributed to various eauses, for the 
most part to military tenures; in some 
cases, to the honours paid to superior 
ability, or to the guardians of the mysteries 
of religion. The priestly nobility of anti- 
quity has everywhere yielded to the supe- 
riority of military chieftains. In France 
and Germany, the origin of hereditary 
nobility dates from the downfall of the 
Oarlovinglan dynasty; in England, from 
the conquest of the Norroania In the tenth 
and eleventh centuries; It afterwards 
spread over all Europe, for, since that tlme^ 
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dignities* M well m Utah*, have become 
heredttaiy. There la no nobility In the 
United States, Norway* or Switzerland. 

NO'BLff in Nnmlamatics, a gold coin, 
value 6«. 80., struck in the reign of Edward 
IIL, and staropM with the Impression of a 
ship, which emblem la supposed to have 
been commemorative of a naval victory olw 
talned by Edward o; er the French atSlu^s. 
in l.m 

NOOTILU'OA (aomebhlng that ahinea by 
night : Lat), a name given by aome of the 

older chemiats to phoHphonta. It la alao 

tlie name of a phoaphoreacent marine anb 
nod of microBcopic dlmeneiona. 

NOCrrURN (noctumus, pertaining t<» 

, night: Lai.), one of the parta Into which 
the matins in the Roman Catholic tireviary 
are divided. The matins generally consist 
of three noctums, of which the first con- 
tains three lessons from Scripture, and 
three psalms; the second, thr«je lessons 
constituting the life of the saint, with 
three psalms ; and the third, three lessons 
from some homily on the gospel of the da>, 
with three psalms. [See Hours, Caxonioal ] 
On rare ooraaions there is but one nuctum, 
which Is considered a great advantage ; and 
seems generally meant as a privilege, since 
it occurs, ordinarily, in agreat festival only, 
j and the week following It la termed its 
octave. 

I NODS (nodiu, a knot or prominence : 

I LaU), In Surgery, a tumour on a bone which 
causes great pain, and is often attended by 

caries or necrosis. Nodr, In Dialling, a 

' point or bole In the gnomon of a dial, b) 
the shadow or light of which are shown the 
hour of the daj , the parallels of the sun’s 
declination, &c. 

NODES (same dene.). In Astronomy, the 
two points in which the orlilt of n planet 
Intersects the ecliptic. That bj which the 
planet passes from the south to the north 
side of the e< liptic is termed the ascending 
node : the other the descending node. The 
straight lino which joins these two points, 
and IS formed by the Intersection of the 
plane of the planet’s orbit and that of the 
ecliptic Is called the line of Vie nodes. In 
all the planetary orbits, the line of the 
nodes has a retrograde motion from cast to 
west ; but it amounts to only a few seconds 
in a year. It is a necessary consequence of 
the mutual attraction of the heavenly 
bodies. 

NO'LZ MB TAN'GERE (touch roe not ; 
LaL), In Botany, the specific name of a bab 
sam, a Britlah plant belonging to the genus 
Impaitene . — (olu Art, a name given to pic- 
tures, which represent Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdaleo after the resurrection. 

NOLLE PROS'EQUI (to be unwilling to 
prosecute : LaL), a legal term signifying a 
proceeding in an action, by which the 
plaintilf undertakes not to proceed further. 
If entered before judgment, the plaintiff 
may bring another action for the same 
cause against the same defendant. 

NOM'ADB, or NOM’ADES itioniades,irom 
nomos, pasture : Or.), a name given to na- 
ttons whose chief occupation oonslsts in 
feeding their flocks ; and who have no fixed 
blLoe of abode, but shift their residence 


according to the state of paatnre. Nomadle 
tiflties are seldom found to abandon their 
wandering life, nntU they are compelled to 
do so by being surrounded by those who 
reside in fixed habitations, or unless they 
can make themselves masters of the set- 
tlements of a civilized nation. 

NOM'BRIL (the navel : JV ), In Heraldry, 
the centre of an escutcheon. 

NOM DE (iUEKRE (literally, aiear name), 
a French term commonly used to denote an 
assumed or fictitious name. 

NOME (nomos, from nemo, I distribute: 
Or.), the name for those provinces into 
which Egypt was divided from the earliest 
period. In the time of Btrabo they were 86 
in number ; lo In the ThebaYd ; 16 in the 
lleptanomls, or Intermediate district ; and 
10 til the Delta. 

NOMENCLATOR (notnen, a name ; and 
the obsolete calo, I call out : Lot.), In Ro- 
man Antiquity, a slave who attended upon 
.persons that stood candidates for offleea, 
and prompted or snggested to them the 
names of all the citizens they met : in 
order that they might address them by 
name, which was esteemed an especial act 
of courtesy. 

NOMENOLArrUEB (nomenelatura, from 
same : LaL), a systematic classification of 
words, which designate the divisions and 
dependencies of a science. 

NOM'INATIVE (nominativus, from no- 
vnno, 1 name : Lat), In Grammar, the first 
case of nouns that are declinable. The no- 
minative case is the subject of a proposi- 
tion or affirmation ; thus, in the sentence 
* the house is repaired,’ house is the nemi- 
natlvo case of the noun. 

NON (not : Lat ), a word used In the Eng- 
lish language as a prefix only, for giving a 
negative sense ; as in nen-abillty, non resi- 
dence, »Mm-pa>nient, ncm-appearance, and 
the like. Non assumpsit (he has not un- 

dertaken), in Law, a general plea la a i>er- 
sonal action, by which a man denies that 

he has made any promise. Non compos 

mentis (of unsound mind: LaL), a phrase 
used to denote that a person is not of sound 
memory and understanding. A distinction 
is made between an Idiot and one non 
compos mentis, the former being ounstltu- 
tionally destitute of reason, the latter de- 
prived of that with which he was naturally 
endowed; but. In many cases, the law makes 

no distinction between the two. Nondts- 

tringendo (not distraining), a writ granted 

to prevent distraining. Non eat inventus 

(be bag not been found), the answer made 
by the sheriff in tiie return of the writ, 
when the defendant is not to be found in 

his bailiwick Non liquet (It does not 

apiiear), a verdict given by a jury, when a 
matter is to be deferred to another day of 

trial. Non obstante (notwithstanding), a 

clause In statutes and letters^patent, im- 
porting a license from the king to do a 
thing which at common law might be le- 
gally done, but, being restrained by act of 
parliament, cannot be done without such 
license. Nonpros, or NoUeproeigut (la un- 

willing to proceed further), a tmrm made 
use of to signify that the plaint 4 ff will 
proceed no further Ic hli action, being 
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eoartnoed that he cannot snpport hto cange. 
In criminal caaeg, It can be entered only by 
the attorney-general. 

NON'AQB, the period of life preceding 
the time when a peraon, according to the 
laws of hlB country, becomeg of age to 
manage his own conoema. 

NON' AGON {novem^ nine: Lai. ; and gOnta, 
an angle : Gr.), In Geometry, a figure hav- 
ing nine angles and therefore nine sides. 

NON-CON DU OTO It, a gubstance or fluid 
which doeg not conduct or tranemlt an- 
other snbatance, or fluid, or motions, or 
which transmSts them with dlRlculty. Thug, 
glass Is a non-conductor of electricity; 
wool Is a non-conductor of heat. [See 
Elkctbjoitt, Hkat ] 

NONOONFOR'MIST, one who refuses to 
conform to the rites and worship of tho 
established church. The name was at first 
partlcnlarly applied to those clergymen 
who were ejected from their livings by the 
act of uniformity in 1062. [Bee Dissem- 
TBB8.] 

NONES (non 0 , from nonua, the ninth: 
Lot— because the ninth daybeft)rethe*d«s), 
tu the Roman calendar, the fifth day of the 
months January, February, April, June, 
August, September, November, and Deccni- | 
ber ; and the seventh of March. May. July, 
and October ; these last four months having 
six Instead of four days l)efore the nones, 
because they alone, in the ancient constitu- 
tion of the year by Nuina, bad thirty-one I 
days each, the rest having only twent>- 
nlne, and February thirty ; but when Caasar 
reformed the year, and made other mouths 
contain thirty-one days, he did not allot 
them six days of nones. The nones, like 
the calends and Ides, ^ ere reckoned back- 
wards. Nones, one of the canonical hours 

of the Roman Catholic breviary, aneientl> 
appointed to be said at the m7ith hour of 
the twelve Itito which the Romans divided 
the day, corresponding, at the equinoxes, 
with our three o'clock. It may lie recited, 
at present, at almost any part of the daj. 

NON-JU'RORS, the adlierents of James 
ir„ who refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the government at the Revolution, 
when James abdicated and William and 
Mary were placed on the throne. 

NON-NAT'DRAXa Under this term, an- 
cient physicians comprehended air, meat 
and drink, sleep and watching, motion and 
rest, the assimliated substances and excre- 
tions, and the affections of the mind ; or. 
In other words, those matters which do not 
enter Into the composition of the body, 
but at the same time are necessary to its 
existence. 

NON-RE8IST'ANCE,ln English Oonstltu- 
tional History, unqualified obedience to 
every command, especially of the sovereign, 
whether he orders what is right or wrong. 

NON'SUIT, In Law, the renunciation of a 
suit by the plaintiff. It is either adifudged, 
oil account of some neglect, delay, &c., in 
the prosecution of the suit, or It is volun- 
tary. It Is usual to call on the plaintiff, 
when be Is unable to make out a case to 
snpport his pleadings for want of the ne- 
eessary evidence, and the jury are about to 
give a verdict, to choose a nonsuit. He 


does this by loUiidrweing, neither answer- 
ing by himself nor another, when, pre 
vlonsly to the delivery of the verdict, the 
crier ealla the plaintiff. Except In certain 
cases.a nonault does not prevent the bring- 
ing of another action, for the same cause 
When a plaintiff Is nonsuited, he Is obliged 
to pav the costs of bis adversary. 

NOON (non.* Baae.), mid-day, or twelve 
o’clock, called apparent as shown by a sun- 
dial, and real as shown by a clock. 

NOR'THBRN LIGHTS, the Aurora So- 
realU, vrhioh see. 

NORTH POLE {nerd: Oer.), In Astro- 
nomy, a point in the northern hemisphere 
of the heavens, ninety degrees every way 
distant from the equinoctial. — Nobth- 
POLV Stab, a star in the tall of Urea mvnor, 
BO called from Its not being more than two 
degrees and a half distant from the pole. 

NORTH'-WEST PAS'SAGE. The * North 
Polar Expeditions' undertaken by the en- 
terprising mariners of England, after the 
year 1496, when Cabot penetrated Into Hud- 
son’s bsy, had continued to increase In In- 
terest with every fresh attempt, till, at 
length, parliament offered a premium of 
20,000k to the first navigator who should ao- 
coraplish the north-west passage, and 60001. 
to tho first vessel which should reach the 
north pole and pass it In 1819, the prlnee* 
regent offered prizes of from 6000k to 
16,0001. to those vessels which should ad- 
vance to certain points in the Arctic seas ; 
the British government having the year be- 
fore fitted out two exi>ed]tions to the north 
pole. Captain. Buchan, commanding the 
I Trent and the Dorothy, was Instructed to at- 
tempt a passage between Spitsbergen and 
Nova Zemhla, over the pole Into the Pacific, 
and Captain Ross, commanding the Jeabelia 
and the Alexander, to attempt the north- 
western passage from Davis’s straits and 
Baffin’s bsy into the Frozen ocean, and 
thence Into the Parlfic. Captain Buchan, 
however, reached only 80^ 32' north of Spitz- 
bergen, wh<Te he remained three weeks 
frozen In ; while the chief geographical re- 
sult of Captain Ross’s expedition was the 
more accurate determination of tho situa- 
tion of Baffin’s bay ; for, although he sall^ 
up Lancaster sound, he did not continue 
his progress far enough to discover that it 
was open. The British govemment, there- 
fore, In 1819, sent out Lieutenant Parry, who 
bad accompanied Captain Ross, on a second 
voyage Into Baffin’s bay. He penetrated 
with his vessels, the Jiecla and Ortper, 
through Lancaster sound Into Barrow’s 
strait. In which he examine Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, running in a southern direc- 
tion, and the iiolar sea ; and winter^ in the 
harbour of an uninhabited Island, which he 
called Melville Uland (74° 46' lat.). As he 
had passed (Sept. 10) 110° W. long, of Green 
wicli, be was entitled to the first prize offer 
ed by parliament. With eleven companions 
he explored Melville island, and reached 
(June «) the northern coast ( 76 ® 84 ' 47 " let, . 
and 110® 86' 62" long.). Having gone as far 
as 118046 ' 43" long, and 74 ® 27 ' 60 " lat, be reh 
turned. In consequence of thelromensefleldi i 
of Ice, through Davis's straits to Britain. 
While l*arry and Ross were seeking for a 
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north-weBt passage Into the polar sea. Oap- 
tatn Franklin was sent by tbe British go- 
vernment to penetrate to the northern 
roast of America by land, along Hudson’s 
hay and Ctoppeipine river. In May, 1834, go- 
vernment fitted out a third polar expedition 
for the discovery of a north-west passage 
through Prince Regent’s inlet, under Parry 
and Lyon. Storms and icebergs drove the 
ships ashore, and it became necessary to 
abandon one of them, the Fury. In 1825, Gapt. 
Franklin undertook a new journey overland, 
with the intention of sailing westerly from 
Mackensie’s river along the coast to Behring 
strait. At the same time Captain Beechey 
sailed in the Blossom by the way of Cape 
Horn, to discover an easterly passage round 
the Icy cape, or in Kotzebue sound. In six 
months Franklin reached the Northern 
ocean, near Garry’s island (6«^ 30* lat ), and 
returned upon the Mackenzie to his winter 
quarters at Port Franklin, on Great Bear 
lake. Both parties left their winter quar- 
ters June 31, 1836, and shortly after separa- 
ted in 67° 88r lat. and 183° 52' W. long., 
Franklin descending the western arm of the 
Mackenzie, which runs along the footof the 
Rocky mountains.— The admiralty now sent 
Captain Parry, in the Jlecla, to reach the 
north pole. He took reindeer and ice-boats 
on board at Hamnierfest, in Lapland; 
reached Spitzbergen May 27, 1827 ; left the 
Uecla there in tbo ice ; sailed June 21, with 
two boats, through an open sea; left the 
iKiats on Che 24th, and began (81° 12' 51") his 

J ourney over the ice to the north pole. But 
le reached onl} the latitude of 82° 45' 16" ; 
and the Ice being everywhere broken, ho 
was obliged to return.— In the spring of 
1829, Captain Ross, chiefly through the libe- 
ral assistance of Felix Booth, Esq., sheriff 
of London, undertook a private expedition 
into the Polar seas, with a view to deter- 
mine the practicability of a new passage by 
lYince Regent’s inlet, which had been con- 
fidently said to exist. This voyage was 
I erllous in the extreme ; and no authentic 
intelligence was received of the expedition, 
from the 27th of July, 1829, the day It sailed 
from Wldeford, In Greenland, where it had 
put in to refit, till August, 1833, when the 
commander and crew were discovered on 
the south shore of Lancaster sound, by 
I Captain Humphreys, of the Isabella, of Hull, 
the very ship which Captain Ross had for- 
merly commanded. Our space compels ns 
to pass over the subsequent attempts to 
effect the discovery of the north-west pas- 
sage, till 1846, when Sir John Franlhin with 
a ^iant crew volunteered on this perilous 
undertaking. On the return of the Arctic 
Discovery Squadron, under Captain Sir J. 
0. Ross, from its unsuccessful operations 
to discover Sir John Franklin, whose fate 
remained a mystery, in 1848 and 1849, it was 
at once determined by government to re- 
equip the Enterprise and Investigator, in 
order that th^ might resume the search 
by the way of Behring strait. Accordingly 
these two ships sailed from Plymouth on 
January SOth, 1850. They unfortunately did 
not succeed In finding Captain Franklin, 
bat they saw, across the entrance of Prince 
Of Walea’s strait, the frozen waters of Mel* 


vine sound, and thus obtained the object of 
so many expeditions After spending a 
fourth winter in these desolate regions. 
Captain McClure returned to England, and 
received 10,0002., the reward which had been 
promised for the successful discovery of the 
north-west passage, together with the hon- 
our of knighthood. A record was subse- 
quently found by Captain McOilntock on 
the north-west coast of King William is- 
land. stating that on the 23ndof April, 1848, 
the Erebus and Terror had been abandoned 
in the Ice, and that the survivors, 105 in 
number, were proceeding to the Great Fish 
river, under the command of Captain Oro- 
zler. Sir John Franklin having died on the 
11th of June, 1847. 

NOSOL'OGT (nosos, a disease ; and logos, 
a discourse : Gr.), an arrangement of dis- 
eases, with names and definitions, accord- 
ing to the distinctive character of each 
class, order, genus, and species. 

NOSTAL’GY (nostalgeo, I pine for my 
home : Or.), home sickness, le mol du pa/ps ; 
a vehement desire to return to one’s native 
country, attended with melancholy, want of 
appetite, and other symptoms Indicative of | 
a restless and unhappy state of mind. j 

NOSrrOC, cryptogamlo plants, of which 
the commonest species is often called star- 
jelly. It is a trembling, gelatinous, sub- 
stance, found on pastures, gravel walks. Ac., 
in rainy weather ; but It soon dries and shri- 
vels up almost to nothing. Paracelsus, who, 
it is said, gave it the name, attributed won- 
derful properties to it. Being supposed to 
fall from the sky with meteors, it obtained, I 
in Sweden, the name of * sky-fall ; ’ and in 
England, as well as some of the liverworts, 
that of * witches’ butter.’ Some species 
form an article of food in China, and one 
was similarly employed in a late Arctic ex - 1 
peditlon. 

NOTA'TION (Ttotofto ; LaL), the recording 
of an} thing by marks, figures, or letters. 
Mathematical notation relates to number . 
and quantity, or to operation. The s} stem | 
of numerical notation, now universally j 
adopted by civilized nations, owes Its admi- 
rable simplicity to the giving both an abso- 
lute and a lo^ value to the characters. 
Thus, the absolute value of 6 is five : this la 
never changed. Its local value depends on 
its position with regard to the decimal 
point: thus 50* means five tens; 500* five 
hundreds, Ac. : *05 five hundredths ; *005 five 
thousandths, Ac. These principles, with 
the power of combining the few characters 
employed, enable us to express the most 
enormous numbers with the greatest ease, 
and Impart the utmost simplicity to the 
very language we use regarding them. This 
system, usually termed the Arable, is far 
more perfect and convenient than that of 
any nation of antiquity, however enlight- 
ened. The symbols of quantity are arbi- 
trary, but the letters of the alphabet are 
almost exclusively employed: the first, 
as a, b, e, Ac., to indicate Jonctenquonftties; 
and the last, os, y, and s, to indicate im- 
known. In selecting a letter, we some- 
times choose it so as in some measure to 
assist our memory : thus we usoai^ indi* 
cate momentum ^ IL velocity by T, Ac.; 

JL & 
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and different momenta with different ATs : 
thus, one momentum by M, another by M', 
or tn, Ac. Symbols of operation contribute 
much to simpiirlty and the saving of time : 
thus it is easier to write a4>bsc, than a 
added to & is equal to c. In performing an 
operation, or verifying It, we proceed far 
I more easily with symbols than we could 
possibly do If the various processes were 
described by words. There are many sym- 
bols used to Indicate processes ; but the fol- 
lowing are the most common. for addi- 
tion ; as a + b, o pins b, or a to be added to 
b. —for subtraction ; as c-d, e minus d, 
or d to be subtracted from c. x for multi- 
plication ; as m * y, z multiplied by y 
when the multiplication is supposed to be 
actually performed, the sign is omitted: 
thus, X y means the product of x and y. 
-i-for division, asm -f «, m divided by n 
when the division is supposed to be actually 
performed, the quantities may be put down 
thus, ***. H for equality ; as p = q, p is equal 

t<i g. Two dots indicate the ratio l)etwecu 
two quantitit>s ; as a : b, a is to b. Eight 
dots Indicate proportion ; as a : b c : d, 
a Is to b as c is to d. V is the radical sign, 
as square root of o, written also 

ai ; the fourth root of b, written also b*, 
Ac. 

NOTE (nota, a mark : Lot.), In Music, a 
character which marks the pitch and the 
tiroeofasound. In general, undernotes ate 
comprehended all the signs or characters 
used in music, though in propriety the 
word only implies the marks which denote 
the degrees of gravity and acuteness to be 
given to eacli sound. [See Music.] 

NOTICE (notiita, a knowledge : Lat.}, In 
Law, a communication given, or received, 
which conveys the presumed or real know- 
ledge required to affect the receiver with 
legal liabilities. 

NOUN (nomen, a name : Zot.), In Gram- 
mar, a word that denotes any object of 
which we speak, whether It be animate. 
Inanimate, or Ideal ; as man, gate, mind. 
Nouns form the basis of all language : thus 
we call a certain Instrument a saw ; the act 
of using it Is sawing; and the verb is to 
sate. 

NOVACTTLITB (novoetda, a razor: IaU.), 
in Mineralogy, the Hons, or Turkey oil-stone, 
a variety of argillaceous slate. It owes its 
power of whetting or sharpening steel In- 
struments to the fine siliceous particles It 
contains. Various other stones are used 
as whetstones, such as mica slate, freestone, 
Ac. 

NOV'EL (novella ; lUxL ; from ti<nms, new ; 
LaL)t in Literature, a fletitious tale, or 
ima^nary history of real life, generally 
intended to exhibit the operation of the 
passions, foremost among which is love. 
The novel and romance, though sometimes 
confounded, appear to be different. The 
former depicts life as it Is in ordlntur cir- 
cumstances, and brings togetl^er Incidents, 
any one of which has happened or may very 
fairly be supposed to have happened. 
mances generally relate to periods long 
passed by ; their Incidents are often im- 


probable, and sometimes impossible. The 
supposed adventures of chivalry form their 
favourite theme; and their scenes are most 
frequently laid in ancient castles and monas- 
teries ; they do not even re^t the aid of 
Imaginary beings, and of enct^tment. 
Some of Sir Walter Scotfs works hold In 
many respects an intermediate position : 
his delineation of real, though past man- 
ners, renders them novels; but the distant 
times of which he writes, and the wonder- 
ful, though perhaps always absolutely pos- 
sible, incidents he so frequently introduces, i 

bring them Into the class of romances. 

Novkl (noims, new ; Lot.), In Civil Law, a 
term used fr>r the constitutions of several 
emperors. Those of Justinian are best 
known, and are generally understood by 
the term. They were so called, either from 
their producing a great alteration in the 
face of the anrlf'iit law, or because they 
were made on new cases, and, after the 
revisal of the ancient code, compiled by 
order of that emperor. 

NOVEM'BER (Lot., from nmvm, nine), 
the eleventh month of the Julian year, 
consisting of thirty days. It Is the first 
winter month In the northern hemisphere, 
and the first summer month In the southern. 
Its name arose from its being the ninth 
month of the ancient Roman calendar. 

NOV'IOE (nomtivs, fresh : Lot.'), a j>er8on 
not jet skilled or experienced in an art or 
profession ; among the Romans, It signi- 
fied a recruit. Tlio term is applied In mo- 
nasferles to a religious person, In his or | 
her novitiate, or jtar of probation, and 
who has not jet made the vows. | 

NOVITIATE, the period appointed for 
the trial of novices, or those who enter a 
monastery, In order to ascertain whether 
they have the qualifications necessary for 
living up to the rule to which they are to | 
bind themseh es by vow. Thenoritjate Is 
generally very severe, the novice generally 
having to i)erform many menial oBlres i 
about the convent, and to give an account < 
of his most trifling actions to the master 
of the novices. 

NU'OLKUS (a kernel: Lat), anything 
round which matter has accumulated, or 

to which It Is attached. In Astronomy, 

the term nucle%is Is used for the body of a 

comet, otherwise called Its head. In 

ancient Architecture, nttcistts signified the 
middle layer of a flouring, which consisted 
of a strong cement, over which they laid 
the pavement. 

NUDE COM'PACT (nrtdum ffoetum, from 
nudus, naked: Lat), In Law, a contract 
made without any consideration, and there- 
fore not valid ; the term Is borrowed from 

the civil law. Nude Mattes, a bare 

allegation of something done. 

NU'DITIBS (nuditos. nakedness : Lot), in 
Painting and irouipture, those parts of the 
huntan figure which are not covered with 
drapery. The appearance of the covering 
being determined by the form of the body, 
It is essential to the painter, as well as the 
sculptor, to study the naked figure with 
the greatest attention. 

NUG'QET (niggot, an old English word, 
perhaps a corruption of ingot), the miner's 
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term for netural lumps of nearly pure gold. 
They are usually found in superflclal ac> 
cumulations of gravel, having been there 
deposited on t))e destruction of the parent 
rock. The largest nugget hitherto found 
weighed 1841b. iioz. edwts., and received 
the name of the 'Welcome Nugget.’ It 
was discovered in 1868, at a depth of 180 
feet in drift matter at Ballarat, Victoria, 
and was sold for 10,6001. It was nielted 
in London. Another, found at the same 
place, was named the * Blanche Barkly,’ 
and sold for 60061. Several others hare 
been found ranging in value from soooi. 
to 60001. 

NIJ'ISANOE (ntdr«, to injure: />.), in 
Law, annoyances which are of two kinds, 
public and private. A pvbHc nuisance af- 
I fects the king’s subjects in general. Apilr- 
vats nuisance is defined to be ’anything 
I done to the hurt or annoyance of the lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments of another.’ 
The remedy for public nuisances is by In- 
dictment or presentment ; for private, by 
action of trespass on the case for damages ; 
and the party annoyed may abate the nui- 
sance by his own act, entering his neigh- 
bour’s land, &c.,1f necessary for the purpose, 
but committing no riot. 

NITM’BER [nvmerus: Lot,), in Arlthme- 
I tic, an assemblage of several units or of 
several things of the same kind. Cardinal 
I numbers express the amount, as 1,2, 3, 4. 
Ordinal numbers denote the order, as let, 

I 2nd, 3rd, &c. JE'ven numbers are those which 
may he divided into two equal parts without 
a fraction being produced, as 8, 12, &c, Un- 
even numbers are such as leave a remainder 
after being divided by 2, as 6, IS, Ac. A 
rational number is one com mensurable with 
unity. A number Incommensurable with 
unity is termed irrational, or a surd. A 
square number is the productof any number 
multiplied by itself, as 4, which is the pro- 
duct of 2 multiplied by 2. A cubic number 
is the product of a square number by Its 
root ; such is 27, as being the product of 
the square number 9 by its root 3. A perfect 
number is that whose aliquot parts added 
together make the whole number, as 6, 28, 
&c« : the aliquot imrts of 6 being s, 2, and 
1=6 ; and those of 28 being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1=28, 
&c. An imperfect number Is that whose ali- 
quot parts added together make either more 
or less than the whole of it. Homogeneal 
numbers are those referred to the same 
units, those referred to different units being 
termed heterogeneaL Almost all civilized 
nations havd^hosen 10 as the common ra- 
tio of their numerical systems— that is, have 
made their systems of numbers decimaL 
This was not a matter of necessity ; the 
only thing required was the selection for 
the common ratio of a number neither too 
small nor too large. Too small a ratio would 
require many places of digits to express 
even a moderate number, and too large a 
ratio would be laborious to the mind. It is 
unfortunate that our systems of money, 
weights, and measures not only do not 
follow the decimal system, but no one of 
them has even a common ratio. 

KUH'BBRB, the title of the fourth book 
of the Pentateuch, eo called because it con- 


tains an account of the numbering of the 
people. It comprehends a period of the 
Israelltlsh history of about thirty-eight 

years. Numbebs, in Poetry, Oratory, 

MubIc, &c., are certain measures, or car 
deuces, which render a verse, period, or 
song, agreeable to the ear. Poetical numbers 
consist In a certain harmony in the order 
and quantity of syllables constituting feet. 
Rhetorical numbers are a sort of simple 
harmony, less apparent than that of verse, 
but such as Is perceived and affects the 
mind with pleasure. 

NUTdERAL LETTERS, the Roman capi- 
tal letters which stand as substitutes for 
numerical characters : as I for 1, X for lo, 
L for 60, 0 for 100, &c. 

NUMERATION [numeratio : Lot.), the 
art of reading any number expressed by 
characters ; It is often confounded with 
notation, which is the art of expressing 
any number by characters. 

NU'MERATOR {Lot., from numero, I 
reckon), in Arithmetic, the quantity in 
the upper line of a fraction, denoting how 
many of the equal parts Into which one or 
more Integers are supposed to be divided, 
are taken. Thus, the 3 In | shows that tlie 
Integer having been divided into four equal 
parts, three of theuj are taken. 

NUMISMAT'ICS {numisma, a coin : Lot), 
or NUMISMATOL'OGY (nomisma, a piece 
of money; and logos, a description : Or.), 
the science which has foi Its object the 
study of c^ins and medals of all nations, as 
an aid to history and a means of rectifying 
dates in chronology. The earliest coins are 
Phcenlcian, and were struck from dies un- 
reversed, so that the inscription was re- 
versed; but those struck by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans are most deserving our 
attention. The parts of a coin nr medal 
arc the obverse, or fae^, generally containing 
the bust, &C., of the m>v*ereign In whose 
honour it was struck, or some emble- 
matic deslem ; and the reverse, containing 
various figures, &c. The words round the 
border constitute the legend, and those in 
the middle the inscription ; when they oo- 
cupy the lower extremity of the piece, and 
are sepisrated from the rest by a horizontal 
line, they are termed the exergue. Goins 
struck in this country before the reign of 
Charles II. had their devices Impressed by 
Mows of the hammer. The lettering and 
milling on the edges of coins was Invented 
to meet the fradulent practice of clipping 
and filing. The study of coins and medals 
is indispensable to archaeology, and to a 
thorough acquaintance with the fine arts. 
They indicate the names of provinces and 
cities, and point out their position ; and 
tliey afford representations of many cele- 
brated places. They fix theperlod of events, 
and sometimes determine their character: 
and they enable us to trace the series of 
kings. They also give us the attributes and 
titles of different divinities, the utenslla 
and ceremonies of their worship, and the 
costume of the grlests. In fine, they afford 
information regarding many things con- 
nected with usages, civil, military, and 
religions : while they enable us to trace the 
epochs of different styles of arc, and are 
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of great asslatanoe In our philological re- 
searches. rSee 11BDAL8.} 

NUM'MITLITB (nummtM. money : Lot. ; 
and IttAos, a stone : Or.), the fossil remains 
of a small chambered shell, round and flat, 
like a coin. It was Inhabited by an animal 
of rery low organization, belonging to the 
group of Foraminifera [which seel There 
is a calcareous formation of the eocene 
epoch, occurring in every quarter of the 
globe, and having occasionally a width of 
1800 miles, with a thickness of some thou- 
sands of feet,whlch abounds to a surprising . 
extent with several species of nummulltes. ! 
This formation is found In the Alps, Py- 
renees. Carpathians, and Himalayas. In 
the last -mentioned mountains nummulltes 
itave beeu seen at a height of 16,500 feet. I 
The great p>ramids of Egypt were built of 
numniulitlc limestone. 

NUN'CIO {ItaL ; from ntintio, I Inform : 
Lot ), an envoy scut by the pope on foreign 
missions which concern ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. 

NUN'OCPATIVE WILL (nuncupo, I 
name : Lat), in Law, a will or testamentary 
desire expressed verballj, but not put Into 
writing. It depen is merely on oral testi- 
mony for proof, though afterwards reduced 
to writing. Nuncupative wills are not now 
\alid, unless they regard the personal es- 
tate of soldiers and seamen, or were exe- 
cuted before January Ist, 1838. Nuncupa- 
tive, in a general seuse, iignlfles that exists 
only verbally. 

NUN'DINJS (nona*. the ninth ; and dtes, 
a day : Lat), in Antiquity, days set apart by 
tlie Bomans for the country people to ex- 
pose their wares and commodities for sale, 
very similar to our market or fair days. 
They were called nundinm, because they 
were kept every ninth day. 

NUNTfEUr (nonne, a nun : Oer.), in the 
Roman Catholic Church, a religious house 
for nuns, orfemales who have bound tbem- 
sclves by vow to a single life. 

NCR'SBRT (noumes, a nurse ; Fr. ; from 
nutnx: Lot.), in Gardening, a piece of land 
set apart for raising and propagating ail 
sorts of trees and plants, to supplj tlie 
garden or piantatlons. 

NUT, in Botany, a one-celled fruit in 
which the pericarp becomes hard, and 
bracts surround the base. The immature 
ovary contains several ovules, but there Is 
only one when the fruit is mature. The 
fruit of the hazel is a nut. The bracts are 
united into a cup in the acorn. The term 
plans is frequently applied to the nuts 
home by the oak, beech, and chestnut trees. 

NUTATION (nntotio, a nodding ; Lot.), 
in Astronomy, the gyratory movement of 
the earth’s axis, which, but for the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, would cause the 
pole of the equator to describe a smiUl el- 
lipse among the stars in about 10 years. 
Tbe action of the sun and moon on thepro- 
tu1>erant mass about the earth’s equator 
tends to draw the plane of the latter to- 
wards that of the ecliptic — that is, to dimi- 
nish tbe angle between them. The earth’s 
impld rotation on its axis prevents the in- 
clination of tbe two planes from being per- 
«anenri\ nircrod, but communicates amo- 


tion to the plane of the equator of such a 
nature tiiat its pole describes a circle about 
tbe pole of rlie ecliptic, though with a velo- 
city amounting to only flO*!" annually. It 
would therefore take S6,868" years to de- 
scribe the whole circle. A similar action 
of tlie moon causes the pole of the earth’s 
equator to revolve in nearly 19 years, in a 
small circle, about the pole of tbe moon’s 
orbit, which does not coincide with the pole 
of the ertlptlc, being always 6° ©'from It. 

I The earth’s pole, therefore, lias a double mo- 
I tloQ— a slow oue round the pole of the 
ecliptic, and a more rapid one round the 
pole of the moon’s orbit, which Itself moves 
round the pole of the ecliptic on account 
of the motion of Its own line of nodes, in 
about 19 years. The path, therefore, dc- | 
scribed by the pole of the equator round | 
the pole of the ecliptic is not simply an 
elliptic curve, but a gently undulated ring , 
and these undulations constitute each of 
them a nutation of tbe earth’s axis. As the 
sun, at difl*crent jiositions of the earth In 
her orint, on account of her dlltorent dis- 
tances frf)in It. has a different effect in 
altering the obliquity of the ecliptic, there 
is a semi-annual variation, depending on 
the sun aloiu*, which is called the solar nu- 
tation; the combined action of the sun and { 
moon is termed tlie lunt-solar nutation. 

NUT'GALLS, excrescences on the leaf of 
the oak. The Aleppo galls are Imported for 
tlie use of dyers, callco-prlntors, &o. [See 
OVKIPB] 

NUT'HATCH, the l^lUa Europaa of ornl- 
tliologists, a climbing bird. Inhabiting 
woods In England and on the continent of 
Euroiie. It runs along the trunk of a tree ( 
upwards and downwards with the same ease, 
and BO smoothly that its motion is said 
more to resemble that of a mouse than that 
of a bird. Its popular name Is derived 
from its habit of opening nuts to get at the 
kernel, by mesns of repeated blows of its 1 
bill, tiie nuts being first placed in a crevice i 
in a tree 

NU r'MEU, the nut of the Myrmtioa mas- , 
chata, a tree growing In tlie Indian archl- I 
pelago. The fruit Is of tbe kind called a 
drupe, that is, a pulpy pericarp without 
valves, containing a nut, which Is enve- 
lojied by a substance called mace. The 
nutmeg tree yields three crops annually. 
Several otlier species of the genus yield 
aromatic fruit of an inferior kind. 

NUTRITION (numo, I nourish: Lot.), 
in the animal ec.onumy, is the assimilation 
of nutritive matter to our orgians, or the 
repairing of the continual loss which the 
different parts of the body undergo. The 
motion of the parts of the body, the 
friction of those parts with eac^ other, 
and especially the action of the air, would 
soon entirely destroy the body If the loss 
wore not repaired by a proper diet, which 
being digested in the stomach, and after- 
wards converted Into chyle, mix with the 
blood, and are distributed through the 
whole body for Its nutrition. When the 
nutritive matter has been animaliied, or 
assimllsted to tbebody which it is designed 
to nourish, by the organs of digestion, ab- 
sorption, circulation, reapiratinn, and •ecTO' 
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tion, tbe parts which it supplies retain and 
incorporate it with their own substance. 
This nntritire identification is variously 
effected in the brain, muscles, hones, dec. ; 
each of these appropriates to Itself, by a true 
secretion, that which Is found analogous to 
its nature, and rejects the heterogeneous 
particles. Thus, a bone Is a secretory organ 
that attracts to itself phosphate of lime. 
It Is the same in muscles with respect to 
fibrin, and In the brain with albumen; 
each part imbibes, and forms into a portion 
of its own structure, such juices as are of 
the same nature. In consequence of a power, 
of which the affinity of aggregation of the 
chemists gives us an idea, or perhaps fur- 
nishes us with a model. Every living body, 
without exception, seems to possess a fa- 
culty of decomposing the substances by 
means of which it is supported, and of 
giving rise to new products. The ani- 
mal machine Is therefore continually de- 
stroyed, and at one i>erlod of life does 
not, perhaps, contain any of those par- 
ticles of which It was constituted at 
another. 

NUX VOM'IOA (emetic nut: Lot.), the 
seeds of an East Indian tree, the Strychnon 
nux vomica, nat. ord. Loganiacece. They 
yield Rtrychnikh, which gee. 

NYOTALO'PIA {nuktalopia : Or.), a ma- 
lady of the eyes, commonly called night- 
blindness, under which the patient, though 
able to see by day, is unable to distinguish 
objects by artificial light, or In the twilight. 

It is supposed to proceed from a partial 
paralysis of the retina. 

NYL'GHAU (nyl gaa, a blue bull : Hind.), 
the Portax tragocamelue of zoologists, an 
Indian animal belonging to the antelope 
section of the bovine family. Its body, 
horns, and tall are not unlike those of a 
bull : and the head, neck, and legs are very 
similar to those of a deer. Its colour, in 
general. Is ash or grey. Its horns are about 
seven inches long, and of a triangular shape. 
The female Is much smaller than the male, 
more resembles the deer, and has no horns. 

It Is the largest and finest of the antelope 
species. Its temper is vicious, and being 
both powerful and resolute It is not often 
made an object of chase. 

NYMPH'A, or NYMPH (numpha, a 
nymph : Or.), In Entomology, the second 
state of an Insect passing to Its perfect form 
— another name for the pupa, chryaalta, or 
aurelta 

NYMPHiE'A (Or.), In Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. UymphaacecB, Including 
our white water illy. The VieVrria regia 
belongs to the same order. 

NYMPHS (numphai: Or.), In Heathen 
Mythology, local goddesses ; they were 
termed Nereide when belonging to the sea. 
Naiads when attached to fciuntalns. Dryads 
when found in the woods, &r. 

NYSTAGMUS (nusiaymoa, from niuiaao, 

I am sleepy : Or.), In Medicine, a twinkling 
of the ejes, such as happens when a person 
is very sleepy. 

C 

0, tlie fourth vowel and the fifteenth 
letter lu the alphabet, is pronounced by 
projecting the lips, and forming an opening 
resembling the letter itself. The English 
language represents no fewer than four 
sounds by the character o, exemplified In 
the words, no, prove, for, not. The French 
Indicate the sound o (pronounced as in no) 
by various signs. The use of o is next in 
frequency to that of a. It is used particu- 
larly to express admiration, warning, pity, 
imploring; and, in general, as Introductory 
to language expressive of great emotion, as 
Oi or oh 1 With an apostrophe after it, 0 
Is a prefix iD|fome Irish proper names, and 
seems to have bad originally the force of 
the French de, the prefix Mctc correspond- 
ing to FUz in England. It stands tor Old, 
as 0. S. (.Old Style), Ike., but Is not often used 
as an abbreviation. 

OAK, a tree ranking among the most 
useful of temperate climates. More than 
eighty species are known ; but the common 
European oak (Quercue robur) is a tree of 
the first consequence, on account of the 
qualities of its wood. It usually attains the 
height of from 60 to 100 feet, with a trunk 
from 0 to 12 feet, or more. In circumferenc o ; 
hui it sometimes reaches to ap enormous 

) 

si/c In 1810 an oak tree, which grow about 
four miles from Newport in Monmouth- 
shire, and was felled for the use of the roya 
navy, contained 2416 cubic feet of sound 
and convertible timber. The main trunk 
was Dine feet and a half in diameter. It 
waBpurcbased,8tandlug,for4051.,and. when 
brought to market, realised nearly 6001. Bin 
the most magnificent oak ever produced in 
England was probably that dug out of Hat 
field bog ; it was about 120 feet in length, 
twelve In diameter at tho base, ten In the 
middle, and six at the smaller end where 
broken off ; the butt for sixty feet squared 
seven feet of timber, and four its entire 

1 length. From the solidity and durability 
of its wood, the oak is employed for a vast 
variety of purposes, and above all for ship- 
building. For supporting a weight, resist- 
ing a strain, and not splintering with a 
cannot-shot, it is superior to every other 
timber. Before the Introduction of maho- 
gany, it was very generally used for furni- 
ture. The oak timber Impoited from the 
continent and from Am erica Is very inferior 
to what Is grown In this country. There 
are two varieties of British oak which are 
frequently considered distinct species, one 
having stalked frqit, the other unstalked 




»ad%ii#WM TImt* wm a tom- 

tom Mtig^ tliat tb« Utter eflorde a leae 
irataalue ttmber tban tbe tormar. bat thU 
U now betierod to be a mtatakon notion, 
arising from omtttlncr to notloe tlie looalttjr 
where tbe seacUe flowered oak grew, for the 
timber of tbla tree ia mnc^ affected bf tbe 
Bi>U In which It errows. Tbe growth of the 
j common oak, In genera), U eitremely alow, 
but It ahould be cut when It ia between ftO 
and 70 jeara old. The fluwera are monm- 
clona, that ia the aumena are In one flower, 

' forming a aort of catkin, and tbe platU in 
another. Theaeomiatbefrultof thiatree, 
and, though now used only aa the food of 
■wine, in ancient timea it formed an im- 
portant article of nntrlmait to some of the 
I ttortliem natimia, and, among others, to tbe 
rode inbabltanta of the British iaioa. Tbe 
oak la raised from the aeorn, sou a either 
where the bnee Is to stand, or in a nnrseir 
whence the yonng trees are transplanted. 
— — Ook^rfc is at>ed In tanning. In medi- 
cine, it is a strong astringent, and is there- 
fore applied in hmmonrbages. Both the 
bark and the leaves are employed In hot- 
beds; and the leaves are now reckoned better 
for this purpose than tbe bark. 

0AK'-6ALLS, protuboranres on the 
leaves of tbe oaik, formed and inhabited by 
losecCa. They appear in April, and remain 
f till Juno or longer. When opened, they 
I are found to contain one Insect only. It 
might appear that ciie parent fly, when she 
forms a gall for the liabitatlon of her off- 
spring, places it ill an Impregnshle fortresa 
This Is not tlie ease ; for It frequently hap- 
pens that a fly which produces a worm of 
the carnivorous kind, pierces the gall and 
deposits her egg within It. Tula worm, 
when batched, feeds upon the proper Inha- 
) bitant; and finally, after devouring it, 
passes itself into the chrysalis state, and 
then, in tbe form of Its parent fl) , makes 
Its way out of the galL 

t OAK'tTM {mcwtnbe, combings, refuse; 

Sax.), old ropes untwisted, and pulled out 
I into loose hemp; used In caulking the 
' seams, tree^ialls, and bends of a ship, to 
j stop or prevent leaka That formed from 
I untarred ropes is called white oakum. 

OAR, a long piece of timber, flat at one 
end and round at the other, used to propel 
I a boat or barge on tbe water. The flat part 
is called tbe blade; and the round end the 
loom, which terminates in the handle. Tlie 
fulcrum is tbe hole in the gunwale called 
the rowlodt, or the space between tlie pins 
called tAeto^pina. To boat the oare Is to lay 
them in aft^ rowing. To feather the oar is 
I to bold the blade horizontally, so as not to 
( catch wind. To lie on the oare Is to suspend 
I rowing for a short time ; this is dune also 
as a salute to persous of distinction when 
passing. To ehip (he oare is to fix them in 
the rowlocks ; and to unehtp the oare is to 
throw them out of the rowlocks. 
j O'ASIS (ottah : Oopt. ; eoah : Arab.), a fer- 
tile spot, situated in the midst of the untn- 
I habitable deserts of northern Africa ; the 
name is also applied to a cluster of verdant 
spots. In the desert of Sahara there are i 
I several oasoa, which serve as haitliig-places i 


tor the mmmmg •>« Ahhorlhed as 
•pohi of CT Ohh dtt iff behofar. twi wwimhliif 
la due to fiho strUdiiff eontraat with the de- 
aera around them: their tertfli^ ariaes 
from aiHliife of watm*. Hm Romana used 
them ocewaonaUy as placet bf btnMiment, 
on account of their being, though agree- 
able, aa it were out of the world, and its 
being vei 7 dlCDoult to escape from them. 
Borne noble remains are found in the larger 
oases : thus the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
aiSiwah. 

OAT, the Amm sotfea. a plant of the nat. 
ord. Qrtminaeem. When tbe seed or grain 
only ia meant, the word is commonly used 
In the plural, oata. Oatmeal forms a consi- 
derable article of food for man in some 
oonntrlM ; and oats are everywhere excel- 
lent food for horses and cattle. The oat 
is the hardiest of all the cereal grasses, 
growing luxuriantly In cold northern ell- 
mates, and in mountainous dlstricu, where 
neither wheat nor barley can be advanta- 
geously cultivau d. In Scotland, It has long 
formed a principal part of the food of the 
l>cople ; and great quantities are sown in 
Ireland. Bruce has described a wild species 
which he met with at Aruosai, a arnall ter^ 
litory on the Nile. ‘Wild oats,* says this 
traveller. * grow up here, spontaneoualy, to 
a prodigious helglit and site, callable often 
of concealing both the horse and his rider, 
and some of the stalks being little less than 
an Inch In circumference. Tliey have, when 
ripe, the appearance of small canes.’ Several 
kinds of oau are cultivated : the potato oat 
has long enjoyed the highest reputation in 
this country. The produce of oats varies 
greatly ; not more than *0 bushels an acre 
are obtained from Inferior ground ; while flO, 
70, and even 80, have been produced from 
giHHi ground. 

OATH (ath: Sax), a solemn afflrinatlon 
made In the presence of a magistrate or 
other person rendered competent by the 
law to administer It, in which the person 
sworn calls upon the Almighty to witness 
that his testimony is true ; invoking his 
vengeance, and renouncing bis favour, if 
what is said be false, or what is promised 
be not performed A witness swearing 
falsely is subiect to the penalties of perjurj 
By statute, aU who hold offlees of any kind 


By statute, aU who hold offlees of any kind 
under the government, members of tbe 
bouse of commons, ecclesiastical persons, 
membert of colleges, schoolmasters, ser- 
Jeants-al-law, barristers, Ac., are required 
to take the oaths of allegiance, Ac. The 
Quakers and Moravians— Influenced by the 
sense which they attach t<Wthat text of 
^Ipture in St. Matthew (r. 84) which says. 
‘Swear not at all,’ and St. James’s words 
(V. 12>— refuse to swear upon any occasion, 
even at the requisition of a maglstnite.aiid 
in a court of Justice, and they have been 
relieved from being compelled to do so l)y 
the legislature. Persons who cannot take 
an oath are declared by the existing law 
to ^ Incapable of being witnesses ; such 
^ those who will not declare their belief 
in God, and In a future state of rewards and 
punishments, or who do not believe that 
perjury will be punished by the Deity ; also 
those who are incapable of comprehending 
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llie nfttitre «t m otiSh. %>e(dai«CJ(mf 1 iav« 
bem mbattttitad for ootbs. In a great nam> 
b«r of OMM ; oweoiailr thoae relating to 
the enatoma, ozclae. and pott^ffloe. Oatha 
40 perf<mB tuegal acta do not bind ; nor do 
they exooae tne performance of such acta. 
The JFewa are awom with their hata on. 

OBAHrAH. or PEOPUwnr of obaoiah. 
a oanonloal book of the Old Toatament, 
which la omitained In one alngle chapter, 
and la partly an In vectiTeagainai the cruelty 
of the Bdomltea, and partly a prediction of 
the dellveranee of Israel, and of the rlctory 
and triumph of the whole church over her 
enemies. 

OBOOB'DATE (oh, down ; and cor, a heart : 
Lot), In Botany, shaped like a heart, with 
the apex downward^ 

O'BBAH, a sreciea of witchcraft prac- 
tised among the negroes, the apprehension 
of which operating upon their superatitloos 
fears, is frequently attended with disease 
and death. ^ ^ , 

OB'BLISK ioMUko9 : adtm. of obelos, any 
pointed Instrument ; Or.), in Architecture, 
a high quadrangular pillar, diminishing as 
It ascends, and terminating, nut In a flat sur- 
face, but in a small pyramid. Obelisks are 
of Egyptian origin, and, according to Hero- 
dotus, were first erect^ in honour of the 
sun. It was formerly supposed that one of 
their uses was to And the meridian altitudes 
of the sun at different times of the year, 
serving Instead of very large gnomons; 
but this opinion is now exploded, though 
it has been stated that Augustus erected 
; one at Rome, In the Campus Martlus, which 
‘ uiarkod the hours on a horizontal diai drawn 
! oil the pavement. Diodorus mentions two 
i ol)ellBk8 of Sesostris, placed before a The- 
ban temple, which were 120 cubits high ; 
and Herodotus, two others, lOO cubits high, 
one of which was erected before a temple at 
Sals, and the other before the temple of the 
sun at Heliopolis. In the plenitude of their 
power the Romans removed many of these 
relics, of times then ancient, from their 
original situations into Italy, and re^erected 
them there. One of these obelisks, now 
, standing at Rome— that of St.John of Late- 
ran— is 105 feet in height without the 
desUL aud weighs 440 tons. The olielisk 
next in size was, on being brought from 
I Egypt, placed in the Vatican circus by ^l- 
, gulH ; but it now stands In the piazza of St. 
i Peter’s, and, including the pedestal, is 133 
feet in height. The obelisk of Luxor, now 
at Paris, Is 7« feet high. Cleopatra’s Needle, 
i an obelisk given to the British nation, but 
still lying ii> Egypt, Is 63 feet long. The 
ancient Egyptians must have had an extra- 
ordluary knowledge of mechanics, to have 
been able to bring these and similar masses 
from the quarries, and elevate them to their 
respective positions ; even In modern times, 
to do this Is considered a wonderful feat of 

oDtfineerIng. In Printing, an oMiak (t) is 

used as a reference to a note in the margin 
or at the foot of the page. * ^ 

OBB'SITY (obenu, fat : Lot.), a tendency , 
to the formation of fat, which often 
amountt to a disease. There have bwn 
some very remarkable examples of obesity. 
The celebrated Daniel Lamliert, who died 


at 40 years of age* w^bed, a little before 
his death, 789 lbs. And thm« is, in tbe 
* Phllost^hieal Transactions,* an account of 
a girl, only 4 years old, who weighed SS6 
lbs. 

(VBIT (oMtua, death : Lot), in tbe Roman 
Oathollo ehurcb, a fnneral solemnity, or 
office for the dead. In religions houses 
there Is a register, in which are entered the 
obiU of their founders and benefactors, 
which is thence termed the obituary. 

OB'ITBR DICTUM (spoken by tbe way; 
Lot,), amongst lawyers, an opinion of a 
Jndge not material to the point at Issue. 

OB’JBCT-GLASS, in Optics, the glass of 
a telescope or microscope next the object. 
Its purpose is to form a picture which may 
be roagnifled by the eye-glass. 

OBJECrPIVE CASE (objeetua, an object : 
Lot), in English and other grammars, a 
term used for the accuaativa case. The ob- 
jective case is that of the noun towhirh 
the action refers. Thus, in * I reminded the 
master,’ tnosfer Is in the accusative or ohjec- 
tlve case.— OBJRcmv* Link. In Perspec- 
tive, tbe line of an object, drawn on the 
geometrical plane, the representation of 
which is sought for In the draft or picture. 

Objbotivb Plank, any plane situated 

in the horizontal plane, the perspective re- 
presentation of which is required. 

OB'LATE {oblatua, offered ; Lot), In Be- 
cleslastlcal Antiquities, a person who, en- 
teringthe monastic state, gave all his goods 
to the community. Also, one dedicated 
from early life by bis parents to a religious 
order ; or, a layman residing in a religious 
community, to which he had assigned his 
property, either for ever, or during his re- 
sidence. Buch persons were lay-brothers, 
and the form of their admission was putting 
the bell-ropes of the church round their 
necks, as a kind of dedication to its service, 
•^ey wore a religious habit dlflereut from 
that of the monks. A layman who had 
made over to a community not only his 
property, but his person as a bondsman, 
was termed au ehints. Also, in Franco, an 
invalided soldier, recommended to a monas- 
tery for maintenance by the king, who had 
the privilege of naming several for that 

purpose. Oblatk {oblatua, flattened ; 

Lot), In Geometry, an epithet for any figure 
that is flattened or shortened ; as an 
apheroid, such as our globe, which has Ita 
axis shorter than its middle diameter. 

OBLATION (obiatio, an offering: 
sacrifleo or offering made to God. In the 
canon Jaw, ohlsttons are defined to be an;^ 
thing offered by godly Christiana to God 
and the church, whether moveables or im- 
moveables. Till the4»h century, the church 
had no fixed revenues, the clergy wholly 
subsisting on voluntary oblations. 

OBLIGATION {obligatio, a, Imlng bound ; 
Xot). In a Legal sense, obUgaium aigul- 
flea a bond. . , 

OBLIGATO (bound ; ItaL), in Music, a 
term used with regard to those voices or 
instruments wdilch are indispensable to the 
just performance of a piece. 

OBI.ryUK {obltqtma, slanting ; Lot), de- 
viating from a perpendicular line or direc- 
tion : as an oblique angle, &c., that which is 
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not a rigtot one.— ~O bl>iq 17 B Plavbb, In a new and very nllferent manner, vis. by 
DIaUing, are those which decline from the taking the meridional altitudes, and the 

■smi th , or Incline towu^s the horlion. moments Of Culmination, or, In Other words, 

OBLiQua AaoiBSioif and Dbsobnriom, in the right ascension and declination. In 
Astronomy, those points of the equinoctial the space of upwards of fprty years this 
which rise and set with the sun, or any astronomer collected an immense number 
other point of the heavens in an oblique of observations, which maybe consulted in 
sphere.— ^BLiQiTB Sailing, is when a ship bis ‘Historia Ccelestis Britannica,’ pub- 
sidls uyn some rhomb between the four lished in 1725 ; the principal part of which 
cardimu points, making an oblique angle is the British catalogue of fixed stars. This 
with the meridian. observatory is situated on the highest 

OBLIQ%ITT {qbliquUas : Lot,), deviation eminence of Greenwich park, about 160 feet 
from a right line; a direction which is above low-water mark. The observations 
neither pundlel nor perpendicular: gene- made here not only possess unrivalled ac- 
rally applied to the ecliptic^ which devl- curacy, but have been the foundation of 
ates from the plane ef the earth's equator, the most Important work on practical as- 
as® 97' 86*6S”. tronomy ever published, viz. the Nautical 

O'TOB. [tee Hautbot.} Almanack, which Maskelync commenced In 

OB'OLUS {obolo* : Or.), a small Grecian 1767. There are many other observatories 
■liver coin, worth rather more than three- in the United Kingdom, both public and 
halfpence. It was this coin which was private. The Instruments essentially no 
placed In the mouth of the dead, to pay cessary for an observatory are a traiisU in- 

Charon for their passage over the Styx. strument, and sidereal clocks, for observing 

Obolub, as a weight, the sixth i>art of a right ascensions; a circle, for observing 
dr<tchma. ! polar distances ; a barometer and ihermome- 

OBO'VATE (ob, down ; and ot/atju, shaped ter, tor obsenriug the state of the atmo- 
llke an egg : Cfr.), in Botany, obvereely ovate, | sphere, that the corrections for refraction 
or ovate InverL^ a term for a leaf tho may be made with accuracy. For the pur- 
uarrow end of which Is downwards. I pose of observing the moon still nearer to 

OBSBOIIA'TIO (Irof.), In Roman Anti - 1 her conjunctions with the sun, an altitude 
quity, a solemn ceremony performed by tho ' and azimvih instrument, of extraordinary 
chief magistrates of Home, to avert any Im- steadiness, was erected in the observatory 
pending calamity. It consisted of prayers at Greenwich, In 1847.— The places where 
offered up to thosB gods whom they siuv meteorological and magnetic observations ] 
posed to l>e enraged. So exact were they are carried on are also styled observatories. 

In observing tiie prescribed form on these , The Observatory of Kew, established and 
occasions, that a person was appointed to still supported by the British Association, is 
read It over to him who was to pronounce devoted to both these purposes, 
it ; and the most trifling omission was held OBSID'IAN, in Mineralogy, a glassy lava, 
sufficient to vitiate the whole solemnity. of various ctilours, but usually black, and 
OBSECRATION (last), in Rhetoric, a nearly opaque. It consists of silica and 
figure in which the orator implores the as- alumina, with a little potash and oxide of 
sistance of God or man. Iron. Pliny says it received Its name from 

OBSERV'ATORY (el;s«rt?a<lo, a watching : Obsldlus, who first found It In Ethiopia. 
2)a4.),a building fitted up with astronomical, OBSID'IONAL COINS (from obsideo, I 
raagnetical, or meteorological Instruments, besiege : Lot.), in Numismatics, coins of va- 
for the purpose of making obeervatiuns. rious base metals, and of different shapes. 
We find astronomical observatories men- struck In besieged places, as a substitute 
tiuiied at a very early period ; some of them f«»r current money. The oldest known are 
existed in Chaldssa, ancient Persia, India, those struck at tlic siege of Pavia, under 
and China. The most celebrated modern | Francis I. 

ones are those at Greenwich, Paris, Ber- OBSIDIONA'LIS CORO'NA (a siege 
lln, St. Petersburg, Munich, Palermo, and crown, from 8amedmv.),acrownorgarland 
Cambridge, UB. ; and the accuracy of I made of grass or herbs found on the spot, 
their Instruments Is such, that the astro* and given by the Romans to such generals 
nomers who use them are enabled to cal- as bad delivered a Roman army or fortress 
culate to the 8600tb part of a minute of besieged by the enemy, 
time, and the S16,000th part of a degree. OBTURATORS {obturo, I stop up: Lot.), 
The first regular observatory erected In Eu- In Anatomy, muscles which fllljip openings 
rope was that of Tycho Brahe, In 1576. The In the bones. * 

Greenwich observatory was built In 1675, | OCCIDENTAL (occidentalU, westerly; 
by order of Oharlet 11. at the instance of Sir i Lot.), soestem. In the direction of where the 
Jonas Moore and Sir Christopher Wren;' hon sets; opposite to oriental, or eastern, 

Che former being snrreyor^general of the the direction In which the sun rises. 

ordinance. Tho duty of making observa- Oooidbntal, In (German Sculpture, a tenu 
tlons WM flrat committed to John Flam- applied to those precious stones which are 
steed, a man who, as Halley expresses It, of an Inferior kind. 

seemed born for the employment. In the OO'CIPUT (Lot.), In Anatomy, the hinder 

year 1690, having provided himself with a iiart of the head. Oodpiti* os, called also 

mural arch, of seven feet diameter, well os memorios, and oe nervorumf that bone 
fixed in the plane of the meridian, he began which forms the posterior and Inferior part 
to verify his catalogue of fixed stars, which of the skull. It Is of an irregnlar figure, 
hitherto had depended altogether on the | convex on the outside, and concave inter* 
dlatauces measured with the sextant, after nally ; and Is thicker and stronger than any 
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other of the bonee of th% head, except the 
petrouit carts of the ossa temponm. 

OOOULTATION (oecutt^, a hiding: 
Lot), In Astronomy, the obscuration of any 
star or planet by the Interposition of any 
other body, as the moon, &c. Like a solar 
eclipse, an occnltatlon is confined to only 
a portion of the terrestrial giube, for the 
moon is not between the star and all parts 
of the earth. As the motion of the moon 
In her orbit is from west to east, the first 
contact or immersion must occur on her 
eastern limb; and the emersion, or reap- 
pearance, on her western. By analogy, a 
totaA eclipse of the sun is an occultation of 
that luminary. 

OCCULT' SCI'BNOBS (oecuUus, concealed : 
Lot,), a term applied to the Imaginary sci- 
euoesof former times- alchemy, astrology, 
but, ab« re all, magic. 

OX?SAN (fikeanus : Or ), the name given 
to that great mass of salt water which sur- 
rounds the land, covering nearly three- 
quarters of the globe. There is a good deal 
of disparity between the extent of the ocean 
in the two hemispheres, there being an ex- 
cess of land in tlie northern hemisphere 
over that of the southern in the ratio of 11 
to 4 . It is remarkable that the line of the 
equator lies upon sea for five-sixths of its 
length. The ocean, though really con- 
tinuous, is, for convenience of description, 
divided by geographers into five por- 
tions 1. The Pacific ocean, which separ- 
ates Asia from America, and is the largest 
of all—belng of greater extent than the 
whole of the dry land ; 2. the Atlantic 
ocean, having Europe and Africa on its 
eastern shore, and America on Its western ; 
S. the Indian ocean, which washes the 
south of Asia and the south-eastern coast 
of Africa ; 4 . the Arctic ocean, which sur- 
rounds the north pole ; and 5. the An- 
tarctic ocean, which surrounds the south 
pole. Other smaller parts of this great 
connected body of water are termed seas. 
The bed of the ocean presents the same ir- 
regularities of aspect as the surface of the 
land. It is diversified by rocks, mountains, 
plains, and deep valleys. The greatest 
depth that has ever been sounded is 25,000 
feet, and this was in the North Atlantic 
immediately to the southward of the Great 
Bank of Newfoundland. Laplace calculated 
the mean depth of the great oceans to be at 
least 21,000 feet. The level of the ocean, 
independently of the changes produced by 
the tides, is not everywhere the same— that 
is, it does not form a part of the same sphe- 
roid ; but tUr difference is not so great. In 
some cases, as has been supposed. Gulfs 
and inland seas are affected according to 
their position with regard to prevailing 
winds. The level of the Ked sea was found 
to be 824 higher than that of the Medi- 

terranean, which Is supposed to be lower 
than the ocean. The waters of the gulf of 
Mexico are believed to be about two feet 
iilgher than those of the Pacific ocean. The 
Baltic and Black seas are lower in summer 
than in winter, on account of the smaller 
supply from the rivers and the greater eva- 
poration. The temperature of the ocean 
being « b>id conductor of heat' *8 

much more uniform than that of the land ; 
at a certain depth it probably remains al- 
ways the same. Its usual tint is a bluish 
green, but in certain localities its colour 
varies from peculiar circumstances, the 
difference being considered due to animal- 
cules, to marine vegetables, to the colour 
of the soil, and very often to that of the 
sky. The ocean holds in solution a number 
of saline matters, the most abundant being 
common salt, which constitutes very gene- 
rally two-thirds of the whole. The saltness 
of the ocean Is very uniform, hut It dimi- 
nishes near large masses of ice ; and the 
Bontbem ocean contains rather more salt 
than the northern. The mean spec. grav. 
of sea water near the equator is 1 ‘02777. 
[See Tidhs, Ska, &c.] 

OCHLOC'RACY {ochlos, a mob ; and kra- 
teo, I govern : Or.), a form of government 
in which the multitude or common people 
rule. 

O'CHRK (ochra : Or.), a genus of earths 
slightly coherent, composed of fine, smooth, 
soft, argillaceous particles. It is of various 
colours, always due to oxide of iron, whicli 
is sometimes so considerable in quantit) 
that the ochre may be reckoned an ore of 
that metal : thus in certain kinds of the 
native red ochre, called In England reddh 
and red chalk. 

O'CHRO, the seeds of the Abelmoschiit 
esculentus, a malvaceous plant cultivated in 
warm climates. They are mucilaginous and 
form an Ingredient in soups. 

OC'TAGON (okiO, eight ; and gl>7iia, an 
angle : Or.), In Geometry, a figure of eight 
sides and eight angles. When all the sides 
and angles are equal. It is called a regular 

octagon. In Fortification, a place with 

eight bastions. 

OCTAN'DRIA {oktO, eight; and anir, a 
male ; Or.), the eighth class of the Linmean 
system of plants, comprehending those 
which have hermaphrodite flowers, with 
eight stamens. 

OC'TANT {octans, an eighth part or half 
quadrant : Lot.), an instrument for measur- 
ing angles ; which, from the manner in 
which the rays are reflected, are double 
those indicated by the arc; and hence it 
answers the purpose of a quadrant. Oc- 

tant, in Astronomy, an aspect of two pla 
nets when they are distant from each other 

45 degrees, or the eighth part of a circle. 

OCTTAVE ioctavus, the eighth : Lot.). In 
Music, the eighth Interval In a scale, which, 
as It affords a sound agreeing very closely 
with the flrs^ is denoted by the same letter 
of the alphabet. The most simple percei*- 
tlon that we can have of two sounds is that 
of unisons; the vibrations beginning and 
ending together. The next to this is the 
octave, where the more acute sound makes 
precisely two vibrations, while the deeper 
makes one ; consequently, the vibrations of 
the two meet at every vibration of the more 
grave. Hence unison and octaves pass 
almost for the same concord ; hence also 
the proportions of the two sounds that 
form the octave are, in numbers or In lines, 
as 1 ; 2, so that two cords or strings of the 
same material, thickness, and tension, one 
o? which Is double the lepgth of the other 
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' pn4ut» the ootayee. The nember of upper 
end lower oetarea. or the manner 1& which 
I the eeyera ooUree of the aeele ere to he 
I chiefly ditUasralthed. it not ahtolntely de> 
termised, on aoooant of the continually In- 
I creating oompatt of iiistmmenta. — Oo- 
i TATS, in the Roman Oatholio church, a fea- 
I tlval day and the seven days immediately 
following it ; the last or eighth day being 
termed Hut oeiave, or oetaM day. The cir- 
rumeision Is the octave of OhriBtmaa>day. 
A festival is aupposed, In that church, to 
last during its octave, and therefore the 
oflloe and masa on every day during tho oc- 
tave are Invariably those of the festival, un- 
less a greater feast interferes, by occurring 
within the octave. In the Roman Oatholio 
church, all great holidays have octaves. 

OCTAHTO (same dmvj, in Printing, the 
form of s page which is made by folding a 
slieet into eight leaves, or sixteen pages. 
It is often written Svo. 

OOTO'BER (Lot., from octo, eight), the 
tenth month of the Julian year, consisting 
of thirty-one days ; it obtained the name of 
October front its being the eighth month 
la the calendar of Romulus. 

GOTO HE'D RON (oJeW, eight; and Kedra, 
a base: Ghr.), iu Geometry, one of the (Ive 
regular or Platonic bodies; consisting of 
eight equal and equilateral triangles. 

OCTOPET'ALOns (ohtO. eight; and peta- 
lon^ a leaf: Or.), in Botany, having eight 
petals or flower leaves. 

OCTOPUS (oWC, eight ; pou», afoot : Or.), 
a genus of euttle-flshes, Including the 
pon1{>e of our coasts and the polypus of an- 
cient writers. When alarmed they vary 
I their colours according to the nature of the 
ground over which they pass, in order to 
escape detection, and with tlie same object 
they eject a quantity of Ink which dis- 
colours the water. 

OCTOSPfillM'OUS (ok«, eight ; and sper- 
i/m, a seed : Or.), lu Botany, containing 
eight seeds. 

OCTOSTYLE (oktO, eight ; and atulog, a 
column ; Or.). In Ancient Architecture, the 
face of an ediflee decorated with ciglit co- 
lumns. These may l)e disposed either in 
a right line, as in the Pantheon ; or in a 
circle, as in the temple of Apollo Pytiiiusat 
Delphi, &c, 

OO'TROI iauetoritas, authority ; Lot.), an 
Impost levied at the gates of many towns 
and cities in France, and applied partly to 
the general expenses of the state, and 
partly to local purposes. There were 1600 
communes subject to it, forming a revenue 
of nearly 100,000,000 francs, of which the 
, city of Paris alone, before the late changes, 
produced more than 30,000,000 franca an- 
nually. 

, OCrULUR esce Er*.] 

I OO'DLUB BE'LI (the eye of Belus : LaU), 
a species of onyx ; a semi-pellucid gem of 
a greyish-white colour variegated with yel- 
low, and with a black central nncleua. It 
14 of a roundish form, and its variegations 
K’present the pupil and Iris of the eye; 

whence the name. Ooulus Mcndi (the 

world's eye), otherwise called hydrophane, 
a precious stone of an opaque whitiah-bro w'U 
foKnr ; but becoming transparent by fin- 


meralMi tn an aqiiboiu fluid, and furamtet 
Its opacity when dry. It to found In B«n> 
gary, Bileala. and loi^d.----<kiirbini Oati 
( cat's eye), or Astoria, a beautiful fon. ap> 
preaching the nature of tbe opal, navli^ a 
bright colour wbioh •eemn to bo lodgod 
deep In the atone, and which shifts as it is 
moved In various directions It is larger 
than a peu, and generally semicirmlar. 

OD'AjLISQUB (odah, a chamber : Tttrk.)» a 
female slave iu a Turklah harem. 

ODE (Ml, a song : Or,), a poem belonging 
to that class of lyrical oompoaitions which 
express the feelings of the poet with the i 
vividness which present emotion Inaplrea. 
The ancient odea had originally but one 
Btanxa. or strophe ; but afterwards they 
were divided into three parts, tbe siri 0 ]»he. 
the aattotrophe, and tbe epods. Unlike those 
of the modems, they were usually intended 
to be sung and accompanied by some must- j 
cal instmmeitt. The heroic ode celebrates i 
heroes or sons of gods, princes, victory, 
greatness of mind, Ac. In course of time I 
love and festivities were likewise thongl.t I 
snltable to the ode. Anacreon and Sappho i 
excelled in this specieswf composition, and I 
Horace has loft us odes of various kinds, i 
written with peculiar elegance. Among i 
tbe modems. Dry don's ode on St. Cecilia's i 
day, and Pope's on the same subject, rank { 
high. Coleridge and Wordsworth have also | 
written some striking compositions of this 
class. Variety of numl)er8 is essential to 
tbe ode. At first, indeed, its verse was of 
but one kind, but, in order to adapt it to 
music, the poets varied Its measure to an 
almost boundless extent. Tbe Pindaric ode 
is distinguished by its boldness and Uie 
loftiness of its flights ; but Pindar, though 
the most daring and elevated of tiie lyric 
poets, amidst all bis raptures has preserved 
harmony, and often uniformity, in his 
versifleation. The dithyrambio ode was a 
Bacchanalian song ; and, on account of the ' 
attributes of tbe deity to which it was dedf- , 
rated, it admitted of great irregularity ; 

I hence its name has been applied. In mod- ; 
ern tinies, to all odes of a wild impetuous i 
character. I 

ODB'ON, or ODB'UM (Meftm, from same : i 
Or.), in Greek and Roman Architecture, a 
public building devoted to poetical and 
musical contests. The first odeon was built 
at Athens by Pericles, and was afterwards 
used for popular meetings and the holding 
of courts. Tbe odeons resembled other 
theatres, except tliat they were not so 

large, and were covered with a roof. The 

name Odeoii has been given U> one of tbe 
theatres In Paris, and In Momoh to a con- 
cert-room. 

ODONTAL'GIA (odontalyia, from odotte, 
a tooth ; and alyoe, pain : Or.), In Medicine, 
tbe tooth-ache. 

ODONTl'ASIS (Or., from odonUao, I cut 
my teeth), lu Medioine, teething, or euttiiig 
the teeth. 

ODONTOI'DEB (odone, a tooth ; and eidoe, 
form ; Or.), in Anatomy, an epithet for the 
tooth-like process of tbe seoond vertebra* 
of the neck. 

ODONTOL'OGT (odotu, a tooth ; logos, a 
discourse: Or.), that branoh of aoJeuca 
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wlilrli 1« concerned irltl^the teeth of ani> 
mets, tlietr etructare, mode of grroirth, Ac. 

OI^SSBT (OdUMWia, from OdnsMiu, 
Vlyetee: a celebrated Greek epic 

poem, osually attributed to Homer, and 
containing tbeVtventnres of Ulyasesin his 
return from the siege of Troy, and of his 
son Telemachus, who went In search of 
him. The principal adventures of Ulysses 
were his visit to the land of the Lotus eaters 
and to the land of the Cyclops, where 
Polyphemus lived In a cave; his arrival at 
Circe’s Island, where the enchantress turned 
his sailors into swine; his descent to the 
InfemiU regions, where he saw the shades 
of his old comrades ; his dangerous voyage 
along the roast of the Sirens and between 
Scyila and Charybdis; his shipwreck, he 
only escaping to the Island of Calypso, where 
he was detained seven years; his shipwreck 
on the coast of Plissacia, where he was hos- 
pitably entertained by King Alclnous, who 
possessed a beautiful garden, the descrip- 
tion of which has been often referred to ; 
his arrival at bis own kingdom of Ithaca 
. and his return home, when he found his 
! wife Penelope besieged by suitors who had 
I taken possession of his palace. He disguises 
tiimself as a I)eggar, the better to circum- 
! vent liis enemies. Penelope at length pro- 
Ttilses to marry any one who can send an 
I arrow from the bow of Ulysses through 
I certain rings. The suitors all try, but fall ; 
the beggar alone succeeds. Telemachus 
aids his father in slaying his enemies, and 
Peneloite recognises iiini as her husband. 
Gods and goddesses are Introduced assist- 
ing or opposing tlie hero and his son. The 
lK>em is written in hexameter verse and is 
divided in to twenty-four books. Itis thought 
to have been cx)mposed by one person, and 
to be of a later date than the Iliad, the 
author or authors of wliich had no hand in 
it. Grote thinks that both may be assigned 
to the period between 850 b.c. and 776 B.a 

CEOUME'NIOAL {oikoumenikoa, from oi- 
koumenl gi, the whole hat*i table earth ; Or. 
—git the earth, being usually omitted), pene- 
' ral, or universal; as cecuinenical council, 

I bishop, &c. 

CBDE'MA (oidima, from oideo, I swell: 
Or.), In Medicine, a pufflness or swelling, 
arising from water having collected In the 
cellular membranes; it is attended with 
paleness and cold, retains the print of the 
Anger when i)reB8ed with it, and is accom- 
panied by little or no pain. 

CBNOTHK'RA (oitiothfras : from oinos, 
wine; and th/ra, a catching : Gr.— from its 
root, on befcg dried, acquiring the odour 
of wine). In Botany, a genus of plants, nat. 
ord. OnagroMce, including the different 
spedoB of evening primrose. 

CBSOPH'AOUS (oisophagoB : Or.), in Ana- 
tomy, the Oidlet, a membranous and muscu- 
lar canal, reaching from the fauces to the 
stomach, and conveying into it the food 
taken at the mouth. Its figure is somewhat 
like a funnel, and its upper part is called 
th^harynat. 

CBS'TIIUS (oietroi: Or.), in Entomology, 
a genus of dipterous flies. [See GAnrurJ 

OF'FERINQS ipffero, I offer: Lat), in a 
scripture sense, denote gifts presented by < 


mmi at the altar, in order to e&pross their 
entire dependence on and rabmtasion to the 
Deity. They constituted a principal part 
of the Israelitish worahlp. With regard to 
their meaning and object, these offerings 
were either tAanh^eringe and petue-csijter- 
inge, which consist^ of some animal, and 
were usually accompanied with offerings of 
vegetable food ; or trespass and sinrgfferings, 
in which only animals were used. In the 
last-mentioned cases, the priests were ac- 
customed to sprinkle the parties who made 
the offerings with the blood of the victims, 
as a sign of reconciliation with Jehovah ; 
and where the offering was an expression 
of the penitenco and expiation of the whole 
people. It was usual to bum the victim; 
but if It concerned only private persons, 

the priests were allowed to eat the flesh. 

OrrcBiNoa, in a modem sense, are church 
dues, payable by custom ; as the Easter of- 
ferings, or the offerings at marriages, Ac, 

OF'FERTORY (offertorium, from same: 
Lot.), in the Romish church, a form of 
words. In the first part of the mass, by 
which tlie priest offers the elements pre- 
viously to their consecration. In the Eng- 
lish communion service, the sentences read 
by the officiating clergyman, while the 
people are making their offerings. 

OP'FIOB (ojgidum, a business: Lot.), a 
particular charge or trust, or a dignity 
accompanied by a public fnnetion ; as the 
office of a secretary of state, the office of a 
sheriff, of a justice of peace, Ac. Offices 
are civil, judicial, ministerial, executive, 
legislative, political, municlp^, ecclesias- 
tical, diplomatic, military, Ac. 

OP'FICER (same deriv.), a person com- 
missioned or authorized to fill a public situ- • 
atlon or perform any public duty. Officers 
are civil, military, or ecclesiastical. The 
great officers of the crown, or of state, ai‘e 
tiitt lord hlgh-steward, the lord blgh-chan- 
cellor, the lord high-treasurer, the lord 
president of tlie council, the lord privy seal, 
the ]ord-cham})erlaln, the lord high-ctm- 

stable, and the earl-marshal. In the 

army, Oeneral officers are those whose com- 
mand is not limited to a single company, 
troop, or regiment, but extends to a body 
of forces composed of several regiments; 
such are the general, lieutenant-general, 

major-generals, and brigadiers. Staff 

officers, those who belong to the general I 
staff, as the quartermaster-general, adju- 
tant-general, aides-de-camp, Ac. Com- 

missioned officers are those appointed by 
a commission from the crown, from the 
general to the comet or ensign, inclusive. ' 

Brevet officers, those who hold a rank j 

without pay, or take rank according to 
the commission which they hold from the 
sovereign, and which is superior to the 
one for which they actually receive pay. 

SuJbaUem officers, all officers under the 

rank of oaptafn. Non-commissioned offlr- 

cere are sergeant-majors, quartermaster- 
sergeants, sergeants, corporals, and drum 
and flfe-majors, who are appointed by th« 

commanding officers of regiments. In 

the navy, officers are distinguished into 
— Commissioned officers, who hold their 
eominissions from the lords of the ad- 
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mlr»lt7; Flao ojicera, admtnUa who hoist 
flags at the toast-head ; Petty offleeret those 
who are appointed by the captain; Warrant 
I oiflcers, the gunner, boatswain, and car* 
lienter. 

OPPrOIAL(f#cioH«, pertaining to oflBce ; 
r^.), an ecclesiastical jndgo appointed by 
a Itlshop, chapter, archdeacon, &c^ with 
< charge of the splrituai jurisdiction of the 

diocese. Also a deputy who is appointed 

by an archdeacon as his assistant, and who 
sits as judge m his court. 

OPPICriNAL (ojUMita, a shop: LatX In 
Pharmacy, an appellation given to such 
medicines, whether simple or compound, 
as are directed by the college of physicians 
to he constantly kept in the apothecaries’ 
shops. 

OPP'LNG, in sea language, a distance 
from the shore sufllcient to afford deep 
water, and to render a pitot nnnecessary. 
A sldp in the offing is one not far from 
land; and when she keeps at a distance 
from the shore she Is said to ‘ keep her 
offing* 

OFF'SKT, in Accounts, a sum eet off 
against another sum or account, as an 

equivalent. In Architecture, the lodge 

or surface left uncovered when a wall is 
continued upwards with adlmlnlshed thick- 
ness. In Gardening, the young shoots 

that spring from the roots of plants ; which 
being carefully separated and planted In a 
proiHjr soil, servo to propagate the si*e- 

cies. In Surveying, a peri)endlcnlsr 

let fall from the stationary lines to a 
hedge, fence, or the extremity of an en- 
closure. 

(FGEB (oflriee ; JV,), In Architecture, the 
Cyma reverea, which see. 

OQPVE, In Architecture, an arch or 
branch of a Gothic vault; which, instead 
of being circular, passes diagonally from 
one angle to another, and forms a cross 
with another. The middle, where the ogives 
Intersect, is called the key. The members 
or mouldings of tlie ogives are called 
nerves, branches, or reins ; and the arches 
which separate the ogives, double arclies. 

The pointed arch Itself is termed by the 

French an ogive. 

OIL {bl: Qer.; from oleum: Lot), an 
unctuous substance, derived from various 
sources, both animal and vegetable. The 
distinctive characters of oil are Inflamma- 
bility, fluidity, and Insolubility in water. 
The fat oils are little soluble In alcohol, but 
perfectly so In ether. From the peculiar 
properties of different oils, they are natu- 
rally divided Into two kinds, the fixed or 
/at oils, and the volatile or essential oils : 
the former require a high temperature to 
raise them to a state of vapour, and indeed 
are decomposed before they reach their 
boiling point ; but the latter are volatllieed 
at or below the temperature of boiling 
water. The fat oils are generally bland to 
the taste; the volatile hot and pungent. 
When exposed to the action of the air, the 
oils by degrees lose their liquidity, thicken, 
and occasionally solidify. Such as become 
Indurated take the name of drying oils; 
tims, linseed oil, poppy-seed oil. nut oil, 
&c. Ruch as do not harden in this way, 


hut become ranel^are called wnefuous oils ; 
thus, olive oil, almond oil, rape-seed oil, 
&c. Those which burn best are a com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen, which, 
changed Into gas having a high tempera 
tore, by the application of beat, absorbs 
the oxygen of the air, emitting beat, flame, 
and light; but most oils contain oxygen 
also, and a few of the essential oils sul- 
pimr. The fat oils are medicinally pre- 

scribed as relaxing, softening, and laxative 
remedies: they enter into many medical 
componnds, such as balsams, unguents, 
plasters, Ac.; they are often used as food, 
being well adapted for that purpose, In cold 
countries, on account of their combustible 
elements, which maintain an effective 
combustion within tlie i)ody. [See RkspiiUi- 
tionO When boiled with potash or soda, 
they are decomposed into glycerine, and 
fat acids which unlt(5 w Itli the alkali, form- 
ing eoaip. AmmoniH alfords with them a 
milky emulsion, called volatile Imiment; 
metallic oxides, and alkaline earths, in- 
soluble soaps. Most of the fixed oils and 
fats are mixtures of tw'o or more substances. 
Essential oils are employed as cordial, 
stimulant, and antlspasniodic remedies. 
Chlorine, bromine, and strong mineral 
acids act energetically on the oils. 

OILGAS. [SoeGAS.3 

OLKTIANT GAS (oimm, oil; and fto, 
I make: Lot.), In Chemistry, a coiourlest- 
elastic fluid, a compound of carbon and 
liydiogen, which has no taste, and scarcelj 
any odour when pure. It extinguishes 
does not support tlie respiration of animals, 
and la set on fire when a lighted candle Is 
presented to It, burning slowly with an 
intense white light. It is obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid on alcohol. When 
olefiant gas is mingled with chlorine In the 
proportion of one measure of the former to 
two of the latter, they form a mixture 
which takes fire on the approach ut flame, 
and which burns rapidly with formation of 
hydrochloric acid, and a thick black smoke 
composed of particles of carbon ; but if 
the gases are allowed to remain at rest 
after being mixed together, a verj different 
action ensues. The chlorine, insteml oi 
decomposing the olefiant gas, enters into 
direct combination with it, and a yellow 
liquid (called Dutch liquid), which is like 
I oil, and has an aromatic odour, not unlike 
I that of caraways, la jiroduced ; hence the 
name of the gas. 

OLEaO A'OID loleum, oil; Lot.; from 
elaton, olive oil: 04*.). one of the conipie 
nents of fats iiosBesBing a distinctly acid 
I reaction. It has many properties that are 
common to margarlc and stearic acids, also 
components of the fats. 

O'LEINB {oleum, oil : Lat)^ or SIjAIKS 
(elawrt, oil: Or.), In Chemistry, the thin 
oily part of fats. It may be pressed out of 
hog’s lard and other solid fats ; and may 
be separated from oils, by exposing them 
to cold, and then to pressure, 

OLFACTTORY NERVES (oleo, I smell of ; 
md/acio, I cause : Lai.), the pair of nerves 
whicli proceed from the brain to the nose, 
and cause the sense of smell. They are the 
first pair; and, perforating the ethmoid 
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l>one, are distributed orer tbe mucous 
moinbrano of the nose. 

OLIB'A.VUM (olsum Libani, tbe oil of 
Libanus: Lat.)^ a gum>reBin brought from 
the fiast Indies, •which consists of tears or 
drops of a transparent yellow colour. When 
burned it exhales an agreeable odour, and 
IS sometimes called franUncerue, It was 
formerly used In medicine. It is produced 
by a tree called Bonoellia terrataf nat. ord. 
Amtrridaoeai. 

OL'IGAKOHT {oligarchial from oUgon, 
few ; and orclio, I govern : Or.\ a form of 
government. In which the administration 
of affairs is lodged in tbe bands of a few 
irresponsible persona 

OL'IVE {Oliva: LaL), in Botany, a genus 
of trees, nat. ord.O/tfaceee. The Olea EuropcBUt 
or common olive, the species most ueuall> 
cultivated for Its fruit, grows to the height 
of twenty or thirty feet, having an upriglit 
stem with numerous brandies; the fruit is a 
unilocular drupe of a somewhat oval shape, 
containing an ovato-ohlong nut with a ker 
nel of the same form, and is almost the 
only example of a fruit with an oily pulp. 
The olive was celebrated in the mythology 
of the ancients ; and olive wreaths were 
used to crown the brows of victors. It was 
revered by the Greeks and Romans, and was 
considered the emblem of peace and humi- 
lity. The ntftletcs anointed their bodies with 
olive oil when propailiig for gymnastic 
exercises; and it was lu common use after 
the batli. It is consumed in vast quantities, 
for culinary purposes, in many countries; 
and, as well as the pickled fruit, is the 
source of considerable trade. The quantity 
of olive oil imported into England in 1850 
was nearly 21,000 tons. It Is inodorous, and 
the taste Is very mild ; but If taken In large 
quantities it is purgative. When obtained 
liy simple expression, without the use of 
lioiling water, It Is the boat and purest; 
and that made In some parts of Prance Is 
now the most highly esteemed. Dr. Clarke 
mentions an interesting fact, • that, during 
a period of little more than two thousand 
years, Hebrews, Assyrians, lloraans, Mos- 
lems, and Christians, have been successively 
In possession of the rocky mountains of 
Palestine ; yet the olive still vindicates its 
paternal soil, and is found, at this day, 
upon the same spot which was called by 
the Hebrew writers Mount Olivet, and the 
Afownt of Olives, eleven centuries before 
the Christian era.’ 

OL'IVINR (same doriv.), In Mineralogy, a 
gem of Infertor value, being a enb-speoles 
of prisviatic chrysolite, of a brownish or 
olive-coloured green, often Inclining to a 
yellow hue, usually found in roundish grains 
in other stones. It frequently occurs in 
basaltic rocks, and is sometimes associated 
with roet'eorlc iron. It contains oxide of 
iron. 

OLIV'INITE (same deriv.), an ore of cop- 
per of an olive-green colour. It is a hy- 
drated phosphate of copper, occurring, with 
quartz, In micaceous clay-slate. 

OLTMTIAD {olumpiaa : GrX a period of 
four years, by which the Greeks reckoned 
their time. This method of computation took 
Its rise from the Olympic games, so famous 
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In Grecian history, which were celebrated 
at Intervals of four years. It is said that 
they were instituted 1864 years before the 
Christian era, and were revived by Iphltus, 
king of Elis, 844 B.a About 100 years after 
was Introduced the practice of designating 
the Olympiad by the name of the victor; 
and CoroBbus was the first who received this 
honour. The Olympiad of Coroshus forms 
the principal era of Grecian chronology. 
The games In which he was victor were 
celebrated about the time of the summer 
solstice, 776 years before the era of the In- 
carnation, in the 3938th year of the Julian 
period, and 23 years before the date assigned 
for the foundation of Rome. Subsequently 
to the Introduction of the Metonlc cycle, 
the Olympic year always began with the 
eleventh day of that moon which followed 
the solstice, and is usually regarded as com- 
mencing on the Ist of July. As the Olym- 
piads began in the middle of the year, the 
first six months of a year of our era belong 
to one Olympiad, and the Inst six to another. 
Hence, to reduce the date by Olympiads to 
our era, multiply the number of the past 
Olympiad by 4, and add the odd years ; buI>- 
tract the sum from 777 If before Christ, or 
subtract 776 from the sum If after Christ ; 
the remainder will be the year before or 
after Christ, If the event happened between 
July and January ; hut If it happened In the 
last six months of the Olympic year, that Is, 
between January and July, the remainder 
must, in each case, be diminished by one. 
The method of computing time by Olym- 
piads did not come Into use until after the 
death of Alexander ; it ceased at the 364th 
Olympiad, in tbe year 440 of the Christian 
era. History is much indebted to the Olym- 
piads ; they have served to fix the date of 
many Important events ; and, indeed, the 
history of Greece, before this method of 
computing time was observed, is almost 
entirely fabulous, or filled with anachron- 
isms. 

OLYM'PIC GAMES, in Antiquity, solemn 
games among the Greeks in honour of tbe 
Olympian Jupiter, which were celebrated 
once In every four years. Besides running, 
leaping, boxing, wrestling, and the quoit, 
there were horse-racing, chariot-raring, Ac. 
Sometimes there were contests In elo- 
quence, poetry, Ac. The victor’s prise was a 
wreath of wild olive. A material of small 
value was chosen, that the combatants 
might he stimulated by courage and the 
love of glory, more than by tbe sordid hope 
of gain. lu fact, the glory of tbe conquerors 
(who were termed Olymp^tccB) was Inesti- 
mable and immortal. Their statues were 
erected at Olympia, In the sacred wood of 
Jove; they were conducted home In tri- 
umph on a car drawn by four horses, were 
complimented by poets, painters, Ac. ; and 
many privileges and Immunities were 
thenceforth conferred on them. Not only 
all the states of Greece, but foreign nations 
also, resorted to these games. In great num- 
liers, from the extremities of Egypt, from 
Libya, Sicily, and other countries. The 
combatants contended naked. At first they 
used to tie a scarf round their waist ; but 
I this having once thrown down a combatant 
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toy entangling bis feet, and caused bim to 
lose tbe victory. It was tbencefortb laid 
aside. Tbe priestesses of Oeres excepted, no 
females were permitted to be present ; and 
if any woman was found to have passed the 
river Alpiieus during tbe solemnity, she 
was to 1)6 thrown headlong from a rock, 

OM'BRB DB SOLE'IL (the shadow of the 
sun : Fr.), in Heraldry, the sun borne in 
armoury, in such a way that the ejes, nose, 
and mouth, which are represented at other 
times, do not appear ; and the colouring is 
so light that the field is seen through ft. 

O'MBHA, the name of the Greek long o. 
It is the last letter in the Greek alphabet, 
as alpha is the first ; and from tbe expres* 
Sion In llevelations, * I am Alpha and Omega, 
the l>eginnttig and the ending, satth the 
Lord, which is, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty’ (f 8), the charac- 
ters of alpha and omega became with the 
Christians symbolical hieroglyphics. 

OMELET (omelette; Fr.), a kind of imn- 
cake or fritter, made of eggs and other In- 
gredients ; much used in France and other 
countries. 

OTMEN (Lat), a casual Indication, which 
men believe to authorire their conjectures 
regarding future events. Omens differ from 
other modes of divination, in being acci- 
dental. They constitute a superstition as 
ancient as the world itself; and there is a 
sameness regarding them, in distant times 
and countries, which is very remarkable. 
They may be divided into three classes — 
those derived from natural occurrences, re- 
lating to inanimate objects, as lightning, 
earthquakes, phosphoric appearances, &r ; 
those derived from animals, especially 
birds, as the place of their appearance, their 
voices, actions, &c. ; and those which the 
individual draws from sudden sensations 
of his own— sneezing has generally l>een 
looked upon as particularly ominous. With 
both Greeks and Romans the good omens 
came from the east, but the former stood 
facing the north and tlie latter the south; 
hence among the Greeks the right hand de- 
noted good luck, and the left the contrary ; 
among the Romans this rule was reverscKl, 
although their writers. In latter times, 
often adopted the Greek mode of expres- 
sion. The practice of making ordinary 
events ominous of good or bad fortune, 
wherever it may have arisen, spread itself 
over the Inhabited globe, and still prevails 
among tbe vulgar and unenllghten^ of all 
nations. 

OMENTUM (Lai ), In Anatomy, the eaul 
or epiploon: a membrinaceous covering of 
tbe bowels, usually furnished with a large 
quantity of fat ; being placed under the 
poritonenm. and immediately above the in- 
testines. 

OM'T^IBnfi (for all : LaL), omnibuses are 
of Parisian origin : having been first used 
in that city in 1835. and in London in 1829. 

OM'NIUM (of ail : Lai ), a term relating to 
the public funds, and used to express the 
aggregate value of tbe stork or securities 
which the subscribers to a loan receive from 
goremment. As the omnium of every loan 
is the subject of extensive speculations, it 
Is generally liable to considerable variations 


with respect to its current price, sometlniea 
selling at a high premium, at other times 
at a discount. 

OM'PHAOITB (omphakttu, unripe : Or.— 
from its greenish colour), a mineral of a pale 
leek-green colour, massive or disseminated, 
and in narrow radiated concretions. 

OMPHALOOB'LE (omphaloe, the navel; 
and kili, a hernia : Gr.), in Surgery, an um- 
bilical hernia, or rupture of the navel. 

OMPHALOT'OMY (omphalotomui : from 
omphalos, the navel ; and temno, I ent : Gr.). 
In Surgery, the operation of dividing tbe 
navel string 

ONEIR(X)RTT'IOA (Gr : from oneiroa, a 
dream ; and krUtkos, fit for judging), the 
art of interpreting dreams, and foretelling 
events from thorn. 

ONGLB'E (angle, a claw : Fr.), In Heraldry, 
an appellation given to the taions or claws 
of beasts or birds, when borne of a dif- 
ferent tincture from that of the body of 
tiie animal. 

ON^ION (ognon : Fr.), the common species 
is »he album cepa of botanists, nat. ord. 
Lihacece. Upwards of slxtj species of this 
genus are known, all with bulbous roots. 
The leek, garlic, and shallot belong to It. | 

ONOMATOPOB'IA (onomatopoita, from 
onoma, a name; and poieo, I make: Or), 
in Rhetoric, a figure in which words are 
formed so as to resemble the sounds made 
by the things signified ; as the buzz of bees, 
the cackling of hens, &c. 

ONTOL'C)GT (6n, a being; and logos, a 
discourse • Gr.), the doctrine of being ; a | 
name formerly given to that branch of me- 
tTphysics which treats of the essential qua- 
lities of things I 

O'NUS PROBAN'DI (f/nf.),ln Law, the ob- 
ligation of proving what has been alleged. | 

O'N YX (WMX : Gr ), in Mineralogy, a spe- 
cies of agate, stratified with opaque and | 
translucent lines ; l>elng a senil-pellucid 
gem of different colours The lilulsh-white 
kind is looked upon as the true ouj x of tlie 
ancients. It Is valued In proportion as the 
colours are distinct and opposed. Any stone | 
exhibiting layers of two or more colours, 

strongly contrasted, is called an onyx. 

Ontx, in Medlrlne, an abscess, or collection 
of pus, between the laraell© of tlie oomea ; 
so called from its resemblance to the onyx 
stone. The diagnostic signs of it are, a 
white spot or speck, prominent, soft, and 
Ituctuating. 

O'OLITE (Oon, an egg ; and Hthos, a stone ; 
Or.), in Mineralogy, a species of limestone 
composed of small rounded gAiins like the 
roe of a fish. Each grain has commonly a 
particle of sand for a nucleus about which 
the calcareous matter is arranged concen- 
trically. — The oolUie series, in Geology, in- 
cludes the great series of secondary de- 
posits lying between the Lower Cretaceous 
or Neocomlan liedsand the Lias. In these 
strata are found the best materials for 
building which the midland and eastern 
counties of England produce, and the 
formations are systetnatitally divided into 
—1. the upper oolite, consisting of the Pur- 
beck lieds of Dorset and Wilts, the Portland 
b«'d8 and the K.lmineridge clay of Dorset 
shire; 2. tbe middle oolite, which Includes 
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tbe Coral rag and the Oxford clay ; and 8 I connected together, and hare tbeir foci ml* 


the lotrer ooltta, which Includes the Great or 
Bath oolite and the Inferior oolite. The 
oolitic rocks extend across England from 
the Torkahiroi coast to the Dorsetshire 
coast, haring an aremge width of nearly 
30 miles. On the continent nf Europe the 
oolitic series is well develoi)ed, and the 
whole mountain chain of the Jura is com- 
posed of oolitic l>edB, whence the term 
Jurassic applied to that series. 

OPACITY (opaettas, from opacus, dark : 
LaL), the quality which renders anything 
impervious to the rays of light. It may 
exist in bodies of any colour, 

O'PAL iopalxit : Lat.), in Mineralogy, a 
precious stone of various colours, which 
comes under the class of pellucid gems. It 
consists of sllex, with about ten per cent, 
w ntor. It is found in many parts of Europe, 
especially in Hungary. It is brittle, and 
when first dug out of the earth Is soft ; but 
it hardens and diminishes in bulk by expo- 
sure to the air. The substance in which it 
is most commonly found is a ferruginous 
sandstone. It is generally dull, owing to 
foreign admixture; but in some specimens 
a lively play of light is observable, while 
others show different colours by reflected 
and transmitted light. There are many va- 
rieties or species, the chief of which are— 
1. no/ble ojtal, which exhibits brilliant and 
changeable reflections of green, blue, yel- 
low, and red ; 2. fire opal^ which simply af- 
fords a red reflection ; 3. common opal, whose 
colours are white, green, yellow, and red, 
but without the play of colours ; 4, setat- 
opal, the varieties of which are more opaque 
than common opal ; 6. wood opal, which ap 
pears In the shape of trunks, branches, and 
roots of trees; 6. hydrophone, which as- 
I sumes a transparency only on being thrown 
into water ; 7. hyalite, which occurs in 
small renlforin and botryoidal shapes, and is 
transparent ; and 8. meniltte, which occurs 
in tuberose masses, and is opaque. 

OPALBS'OBNOE (last), a coloured shining 
lustre, reflected from a single spot In a 
mineral. It is sometimes simple, and some- 
times radiated. 

OPTCRA (a work : Ital), a dramatic com- 
position, of which music makes the essen- 
tial part ; and in this it is distinguished 
from other dramas which are accompanied 
by music, [See Mrw)draiia.] According 
as the serious or the comic character pre- 
vails In tlie opera. It is termed opera eeria 
or opera buffo. The name of grand opera is 
given to thAt kind which is confined to 
music and song, of which the’reeitativo is a 
principal feature. An operetta is a short 
musical drama of a light character; to which 
species of composition the French natide- 
viUe belongs. Italy may be considered the 
birthplace and cradle of the opera ; but in ] 
Germany romantic operas have also, of late 
years, been produced with great success. I 

OPERA -GLASS, in Optics, a Galilean ^ 
telescope, so called from its use In theatres. 
The field of view of this instrument is very 
limited, and therefore it cannot be used with 
a high magnifying power. It is generally 
MnMuIar— that is, consists of a small tele- 
scope for each eye. These telescopes are 


justable by turning the same screw The 

name is applied also to an instrument which 
causes objects to be seen in a direction 
different from that towards which it is 
pointed. The rays from the object really 
looked at enter at the side, are reflected to 
the eye-glass, and are thence transmitted 
to the eye. The person who uses it seems 
to be looking towards a very different point 
from that to which his attention is really 
directed. 

OPERATION {operatio : jtaf.),ln Surgery, 
any methodical action of the hand, per- 
formed on the human body, with a view to 
heal an injured or diseased part, whether 

instruments are used or not. Military or 

naval operations signify the movements of 
an army or fleet to effect some object of 
warfare. 

OPBR'CIILTJM (a lid, from operw, I cover : 
Lot.), in Conchology, the plate with which 
some species of molluscs close the aperture 

of' their shells, In Botany, the lid which 

some capsular seed-vessels possess, and | 
which falls off when the seeds are ripe. i 

OPHICLEI'DE (op/iM, a serpent : and kioM, 
a key : Or.), a powerful bass wind instru- 
ment in a brass band. It is of modern 
introduction 

OPHID'IAN (ophiH, a serpent; Or.), in 
Zoology, a term given to reptiles belonging 
to’the order of Srbpents, which see. 

OPHIOL'OGY {ophu, a serpent ; and lo- 
gos, a discourse : Qr.), that part of natural 
history .which treats of serpents. 

O'PHITB iophitfs, like a serpent; Or.), 

I in Mineralogy, «e7 pc7itine, or green-speckled 
porphyry ; a dusky green stone of different 
shades, sprinkled with spots or crystals of 
I a lighter green, so as in some measure to 
resemble the back of a serpent. 

OPHTHAL'MIA {Or., from ophthalmos, 

' the rye), in Medicine, an inflammatioH of 
the mucous membrane which covers the 
globe of the eye, and of the correspondent 
surface of the eyelids. It may be Induced 
by many different exciting causes, such as 
sudden transition from heat to cold, resi- 
dence in damp or sandy countries in the 
hot season, exposure of tbe eyes to the 
vivid rays of the sun, the suppression of 
some habitual discharge, &c. 

OPHTHALMODYNTA {ophthalmos, the 
eye ; and odunl, pain ; Or.), in Medicine, a 
violent pain in the eye. 

OPHTHALTiOSOOPB {ophthalmos, the 
eye ; and skopeo, I examine : Or,), an optical 
apparatus by which a surgeon can examine 
the interior of the eye in living persons. 

It is extremely useful in ascertalnlnff the 
seat and nature of the disease. 

OPINTON {optnto, from opinor, I think ; 
Lot.), the judgment which the mind forms 
of any proposition, of the truth or false- 
hood of which there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to produce absolute certainty. 

OPISTHOTONOS {Or.: from opisdken, 
backwards; and Unios, a straining), in 
Medicine, a spasmodic action of the muscles 
of tbe back, which causes the body to arch 
backwards. This condition is observed in 
cases of tetanus. The opposite condititm, 
or tmprosthoUmos iemprosthm, forwards: 
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Gr.), la a tetanic apasm of the anterior OPPOSITIFOrLioTTB (opporihu, plae^ 
muBclea of the trunk, hj which the body against ; and folium, a leu : Lot.), in Bo* 
is bent forwards. tany, an epithet for a peduncle placed oppo- 

O^PIUM (opo«. Juice : Or.), the inapisaated site to the leaf. 

Juice of a apeciea of poppy, the Papaver OPPOSITION {opposUio : Cal.), in Astro- 

Bomni/erum, a native of Turkey and other nomy, that aspect or situation of two stars 
(.astern countries, hut now naturalized In or planets, in which they are diametrically 
I many parts of Europe. It la obtained by opposite to each other, or 180 degrees apart. 

wounding the unrli)e seed capsules, col- In Logic, the disagreement between 

I lectiug the milky Juicjc which exudes, dry- propositions which have the same subject 
Ing it in the sun, and kneading it into or the same predicate, but differ in quan- 

' CAkes. Opium is the most energetic of tlty, in quality, or in both. In Politics, 

narcotics, and at the same time one of the the name given in Great Britain to that party 
most valuable of medicines. The opium of in parliament which is opposed to the ad 
commerce la in cakes, covered with pieces ministration for the time being, and which 
of dried leaves, and the seed capsules of would, m )Bt probably, suece^ to power 
some species of Rumex. It should be of a were it displaced. 

rich brown colour, a tough consistency, OPBIOM'ETBR (ousts, sight ; and matron, 
and smooth uniform texture. Its peculiar a measure : Or.), an instrument for measur- 
narcotic smell ought to be strong and ing the extent of the llralta of distinct vl- 
fresh : its taste is hot, and somewhat acrid sion in different persons, for the purpose 
Its a( livlty as a medicine depends on the of ascertaining the focal length of the 
presence of morphia, an alkaline base, in lenses necessary for correcting the Imper- 
combination with mecontcaeuL It contains fections of the eye. 

also narcotine, narceine, codein, gum, resin, OPTATIVE (optativus, expressing a wish: 
extractive matter, and small quantities of Lot), in Grammar, a mode or form of a 
other proximate elements. Its great con- Greek verb, by which is expressed the wish 
sumption is in China, where, though it is or desire to do a thing, 
contraband, 27,000 chests of it are used per OPTICS {opWcos, pertaining to seeing: 
annum. In 1850, the quantity Imported Gr.), the science which treats of the laws of 
into England was upwards of 126,000 lbs.; vision and light, whether direct, reflected, 
the duty has been, since 1836, only la. or refracted. In a more simple application 
per lb optiee is the science of direct vision only, 

OPOBAL'SAM (ppobaleamon, from opo«t, while the science of the laws and properties 
Juice , and balsamon, balsam : Gr.), in of the rays of light, when considered as re- 
M( dicine, the balm of ^ead, which see. fleeted. Is called ccU4jplric», and the science 
OPOOEL'DOO, in Pharmacy, a sapona- of refracted rays dioptnca ; but In its gene- 
ceous camphorated liniment : being a sola- ral sense, optics comprehends the whole of 
lion of soap in alcohol, with the addition that of which catoptrics and dioptrics are 
of camphor and essential oils. It is const- two parts. For information regarding the 
dered to be a good remedy for sprains, differentbranchesof this science, recourse 
bruises, Ac. must be had to the different beads. [See 

OP01*'ANAX(Gr.; from opofl, juice; and Etr, LmHT, MiORoaooFB, Rxflbotion, 
panaJeis, all-healing), the concrete juice of Rbfhactioh, TBLBflOOPBt Ac.]— — Optic 
an umbelliferous plant, a native of the Le- Akglb, that which the optic axis of the 
vant, the Opopanax chironiim of botanists, eyes make with one another, as they tend 
It is usually imported in loose grauules or to meet at some distance before the eyes. 

drops, but sometimes In larger masses, of Optic Axis, the axis of the eye, or a 

a reddish-jollow colour, and white within, line going through the middle of the pupil 

It has a strong smell and an acrid taste. and centre of the eye. Optic Nrevrs, 

OPOS'SUM, a marsupial aniniAl of tlio In Anatomy, the second pairof nerves from 
genus Jhdelphm, which Is peculiar to tlio the brain, which perforate the bulb of the 

American contln**nt. There are several eye, and serve for the sense of sight. 

species, which live in woody places, and Optic Plaob of a star, in Astronomy, that 
feed on eggs. Inserts, and fruits. The point of its orbit in which to our eye it 

female is remarkable for having, like the appears to be. Optio Ptbamidb, a py- 

kangaroos, an external pouch Iti the abdo- ramld formed by rays drawn from the seve- 
men, in which she carries licr young. On ral points of the perimeter to the eye. 
the ground, the opossum’s progress is awk- OPTIMISM (optimus, best: La(), that 
ward and clumsy, but on the branches of a philosophical doctrine whicB' maintains 
tree he advances with great celerity and that this world, In spite of its apparent Im- 
ease, using his tall, which is prehensile, to perfections, istbe best that could havebera 
assist his motions. Instead of flying at the devised. 

approach of danger, opossums lie close to OPTIMU8 MAXIMUS (best greatest: 
the branch on which they are clinging. Lat), epithets given by the ancient Homans 
When they are discovered, the branch is to Jupiter, on account of his superlative 
shaken violently, which causes them to greatness and goodness, 
drop to the ground ; and if the hunter is OPTION {opiio,trom opto, I choose :Zktf.). 
unaccompanied by dogs, they steal slowly In Ecclesiastical Law, in former tiroes, 
away, and, gathering themselves Into as when a bishop was consecrated by an arch- 
small a compass as possible, remain per- bishop the latterhad the right of naming a 
fectly quiet as if feigning death. clerk or chaplain to he provided for by the 

OPPIL'ATJVES ioppilo, I stop up ; Lot), bishop. Instead of this the bishop now 
tuedlclues which shut up the pores makes over to the archbishop the next 
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S reaentatton to a benefltiB In the bishop's 
Isposa). This is called the archbishop's 
option ; it la the private patron a^ire of the 
latter, and descends to his personal repre- 
sentatives. 

OR (gold : Mr.), in Heraldry, a colour, 
otherwise railed gold, or yellow, which, in 
engravings, is represented by small dots all 
over the Held or ( harge 
OB'ACLB ioraculum, from oro, I speak : 
Lot), in Heathen Antiquity, a pretended 
revelation of future events, or the will of 
supernatural powers, through the medium 
of a priest or priestess. The most famous 
oracles were those of Apollo at Delphi, and 
of Jupiter Ammon In Kgypt. [See Ammon.] 
i In the founding of cities and colonies, the 
introduction of new governments, tlie 
undertaking of Important enterprises, and 
particularly in all cases of great urgency, 
tiie oracles were consulted, and rich gifts 
presented to them. Darkness and ambi- 
guity In the responses were made to cover 
those mistakes which would otherwise 
have disclosed the Imposture; and thus 
for many centuries they obtained the vene- 
' ration and homage, not only of the Ignorant 
multitude, but of monarchs, warriors, and 
' philosophers. They were extremely venal ; 
the rich and powerful had no difflculty in 
obtaining a favourable answer. It has also 
I been asserted that they ceased at the birth 
of Christ. But the edicts of the emperors 
Theodosius, Gratian, and Valeutiniau, show 
that they were consulted, at least occasion- 
ally, down to A D .328. 

1 O'RANG-OU'TANG (man of the woods: 
ifalay), in Zoology, the Indian or red orang 
{Pithecus Satyrm), with a flat face and dls- 
torted resemblance to the human form.ThebO 
I animals live in swampy forests, walk erect, 
feed on fruits, sleep on trees, and make a 
shelter against the inclemencies of the wea- 
! ther. They arc clothed wltli reddish brown 
hair, and are remarkable for their strength, 
as well as their ability to uve weapons with 
the hand. They inhabit the Islands of 
Borneo, Sumatra, &c , and attain the 
blight of four or five feet. They have 
neither tall, check pouches, nor ischial 
callosities. When full-grown they have an 
enormous larjngeal pouch. The African 
I animal, corresponding to the orang-outang, 

I is the Chimpanzee, wliich btlll more nearly 
resembles man. 

I OR'ANGB, the well-known fruit of the 
orange-tree, the Citrus Aurantiuni of bo 
tanists. The orange-tree Is a, low evergreen, 
l)earlng leaves resenibllng^thosc of the lau- 
rel, and wyte flowers. It Is a native of 
I India and Cnina, but was introduced by the 
Portuguese into other countries ; It Is very 
long lived. The orange-tree was not culti- 
I vated in Europe till the 14th century, nor 
I in England till 1492. It is propagated by 
seeds, cuttings, lasers, grafting, or inocu- 
lation. The principle varieties are the 
sweet or China, and the bitter or Seville 
orange. The orange trade is a very conside- 
rable one ; In 1850, 360,000 boxes of oranges 
were entered for home consumption in 
this country, each box containing about 
TOO lemons and oranges. The peel, when 
preserved, forms an article of confectionary; 


and the flowers yield an essential oil, little 
less esteemed than ottar of roses. The wood 
is flue grained, compact, susceptible of s 
high polish, and is employed in the arts. 

I The productiveness of the common orange 
' is enormous. A single tree at St. Michael's, 
in the Azores, where our best oranges are 
obtained, has been known to afford 20,CK)0 
oranges fit for packing, exclusive of the 
damaged fruit and the waste, which may be 
calculated at one-third more. 

OR'ANGEMEN, the name given by the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland to those who 
were realous adherents of William III. 
Also the members of an association pro 
fesslng those principles on account of 
which that prince obtained the sovereignty. 

OR'ATOR (Lat , from oro, I speak), in mo- 
dern usage, signifies an eloquent public 
speaker, or a person who pronounces a dis- 
course publicly on some special occasion. 
In ancient Rome, oiators were advocates of 
a superior kind, differing from the patrons ; 
the latter wore allowed only to plead causes 
on behalf of their clients ; whereas the for- 
mer might quit the /ontm and ascend the 
rostrum or tribunal, to harangue the senate 
or the people. The orators had rarelj a pro- 
found knowledge of the law, hut they were 
eloquent, and their stjle was generally cor- 
rect and com ise I 

ORATO'RIO {Ital,; from oratorium, a | 
small chapel • Lot.), a musical performance 
of a dignified character, expressing various 
elevated and tender affections; dramatic, 
but destined only for musical execution, not 
for theatrical action. Properly speaking, 
the oratorio commenced when sacred music 
was dlstlmtly separated from secular. It 
j Is probable that It originated with members I 
of a society termed tlie fathers of the Ora- 
tory; who, to draw jouths to church, had j 
Id inns and sacred stories written In dia- 
logue and set to music Tlie people were 
induced to hear the sermon, that they might 
be present at the performance of the second 
part The subjects, in early times, were 
the Good Samaritan, Prodigal Son, Toblfa 
Story, &c. The excellence of the composi- 
tion, the band of instruments, and the per- 
formance, lirought tlie oratory into groat 
icpute ; and this species of musical drama 
obtained the general appellation of oratorio. 
Oratorios soon became great favourites in 
Italy, where they have been constantly per- 
foimed during the carnival ; and they have 
caused the production of the noblest and 
most elaborate compositions by the great 
masters of various countries. A cliaracter 
more elevated than it possessed at first was 
given to the oratorio hy Handel, who de- 
voted all his power to the chorus. He In- 
troduced it into England In 1720, though no 
oratorio was publicly perform d in this 
country for twelve years after. Oratorios 
were, for a long period, performed twice a 
week duringLent. 

OR'ATOUy (oratorios, pertaining to an 
orator; Lot.), the art by which a speaker 
is enabled to persuade and convince his 
hearers, according to the rules of rhetoric. 

It properly consists of four parts, namely, 
iuvention, disposition, elocution, and pro- 
nunciation. Quintilian says, ' The faculty 
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' of speech we derive from nature ; but the 
I art of speaking from observation.* To con- 
, stltute oratory, the language must be just 
' and pertinent to the subject ; it must be 
methodical, all parts of the discourse being 
disposed in due order and connection ; and 
It must be embellished, and pronounced 
with eloquence. Diction, manner, gesture, 
modulation, a methodical arrangement of 
the several topics to be introduced, and a 
logical illustration of them, are all essential 
requisites in oratory ; and, as Cicero has 
observed, ‘ the action of the body ought to 
I be suited to the expressions, not In a 
theatrical way, mimicking the words by 
particular gesticulations, but in a manner 
expressive of the general sense, with a 
sedate and manly Inflection.’ 

OR'ATORY, Peibsts op thr, a religious 
order founded by Philip Njrl. In 1674, for 
the study of theology, and for superintend- 
ing the religious exercises of tlie devout ; 
its members not being bound by monastic 
vows. This order still exists in Italy, and 
there Is a bouse in London ; but the more 
Important congregation of the Fathers of 
the Oratory of Jesus, founded at Paris In 
1611, Is no longer In being. The different 
societies which adopted this name were not 
necessarily connecti'd in any way ; and It 
has been assumed by various congregations 
of ecclesiastics living in community, but 
not bound by any special vow. 

ORB (orbts: Lat,),U\ Ancient Astronomy, 
a hollow sphere. The bea>cn8 were 8U|> 
posed to consist of as many such concentric 
spheres as there were known planets. Tlie 
sun was placed in the orbis maximus. 

ORBIOULA'RIS (of a round form : Lat ), 
in Anatomy, an appellation given to the 
constrictor muscle of the Ups, or osculat-o- 
rim ; as also to the constrictor of the upper 
eyelid, which rises from the upper apophy- 
sis of the maxlliarj bone, near the larger 
nan thus of the eye, and surrounds the eyelid 
with a series of circular fibres. This latter 
Is called the orbicularis palpebrarum. 

ORBIC'ULATE, or ORBIO'ULAR {orbicu- 
lotus, rounded : Lot.), in Botany, an epithet 
for a leaf whose margin is circular, or 
which has Its longitudinal and transverse 
diameters equal. 

OR'BIT {orbita, the track of a chariot- 
wheel ; Lot,), In Astronomy, the path of a 
planet or comet In its course round the sun ; 
thus the earth's orbit Is the curve which 
It describes in Its annual revolution, and 
which is usually called the ecliptic. Modern 
astronomers have ascertained that the orbit 
of every planet Is an ellipse, having the sun 
In one of its foci ; and that their motions 
in these ellipses are such, that a radius 
drawn from the centre of the sun to the 
centre of the planet always describes equal 
areas in equal times. The orbits of satel- 
lites, also, are ellipses In Anatomy, the 

two cavities under the forehead in which 
the eyes are situated, are termed orbits ; and 
these organs are set in bony sockets. 

OR'CHESTRA (ereWsfro- f rom oreheomai, 

1 dance : Or.), the space In theatres between 
the stage and the seats of the spectators ; 
appropriated by the Greeks to the chorus I 
and the musicians, by the Romans to the | 


magistrates and Anators, and by the mo> 
derns to the musicians. The word is also 
used to denote any erection fbr the pei^ 
formers of a concert ; or any instrumental 
band performing together in modern con- 
certs, operas, or sacred music. 

ORCHID A'OBiB (orchis: Or., one of the 
genera), in Botany, a natural order of her 
baceous endogens. Inhabiting all parts of 
the world, except those on the verge of the 
frozen xone, or which are excessively dry 
They are remarkable for the singular form 
of their flowers, many of which resemble 
insects. Some of them grow In the earth, 
others Inhabit rocks and the branches 
of trees, and a few of them are parasites. 
They alt belong to the Llnnssan cl. Oynan- 
drut; they are frequently of an agreeable 
scent ; and a few, as the Vanilla, produce 
an aromatic fleshy fruit. Salop Is prepared 
from tbo amylaceous roots of some of the 
terrestrial species. Many of the epiphytal 
species have flowers of exquisite beauty, 
and these have been much sought after of 
late years by wealthy collectors. The very 
Irregular structure of the floral organs has 
l>een a great puzzle to botanists, and has 
gl\en rise to many theories. The latest Is 
that of Mr. Darwin, which is proliably the 
true one He considers that the flower 
consists of fifteen organs very much modi- 
fied and some of them confluent, viz. three 
sepals, three petals (with one of which, the 
curiously formed labelluin, two stamens 
are confluent), six stamens arranged In two 
whorls, one stHinen alone being in the ma- 
jority of crises fertile. However, in the 
genus Cypnpedium (Lady’s Slipper) two 
stamens of the inner whorl are fertile. 
Lastly, three stigmas, the two lower ones 
being usually confluent and the upper one 
modified into an organ called the rostellura. 
According to this view there are five simple 
parts, namely, three sepals and two petals ; 
and two compound parts, namely, the 
Jabellum and the column, the latter being 
made up of three pistils and generally four 
stamens 

OR'CINE, In Chemistry, the name of a 
colouring principle obtained from lichens. 
[See Arohiu] 

ORDE'AL (urthetl : Oer), an ancient mode 
of trial, in which God was asked to manifest 
the truth, by leaving nature to its ordinary 
course. If the accused were guilty ; by In- 
terposing a miracle. If Innocent. It was 
borrowed from the pagans ; It prevailed, 
during the middle ages, throughout almost 
the whole of Europe ; and It is still practised 
In some parts of the East IndlBb, In Eng- 
land It existed from the time of the Con- 
fessor to that of Henry III., who abolished 
It by declaration. While It lasted, the more 
popular modes of resorting to It were those 
of fire and of teoter— the former, among the 
Saxons, for freemen and persons of rank, 
the latter tor peasants. The method ^ 
administering the ordeal by Are, In Eng- 
land, was by placing nine red-hot plough- 
shares in a line, at certain distances from 
each other, and requiring the person ao- 
cused to walkover them barefootandblind- 
fold. If his feet always alighted in tlt« 
spaces between the shares, so that h o passed < 
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over them unhurt, hli (raccess was consl* 
dered a divine assertion of his innocence ; 
If, on the contrary, he was burnt, the disas- 
ter was a proof of his guilt. The ordeal by 
water was of t«ro Iclnds. In one, the arm 
was plunged Into boiling water— up to the 
wrist if it was an exjmrgatw simplex, but up 
to the elbow if an atpurgatio triplex ; when 
the accused remained unhurt, he was 
deemed Innocent; If he was injured, guilty. 
In the other, the person suspected was 
cast into a river or pond of cold water; 
and If he floated without an effort to swim. 
It was an evidence of Innocence, but if he 
sank he was convicted. Ordeal by Com- 

bat was when a person accused of murder 
was obliged to fight tlie next relation, &c , 
of the person who had been B\n\n.— Ordeal 
of the Cross consisted In the litigants both 
standing upright before a cross ; when he 
! who fell, or changed his position first, lost 

his cause, or was condemned. The Trial 

of the Eucharist, an ordeal which was used 
chiefly among the clergy, consisted in the 
accused taking the sacrament. It wjis be- 
lieved that, if he were guilty, he would be 
immediately punished f(<r the sacrilege. 
Bometimes tlie ordeal consisted in the 
choice of one out of two dice ; at others, in 
I the Bui)posod murderer being obliged to 
touch the body of the slain, when, if the 
blood flowed, he was pronounced guilty. 
Tltere is no doubt that, in the severe ordeals, 
the clergy took precautions to preserve 
those whom thej desired to save , and 
inodes of trl il so liable to human collusion, 
and founded upon unwarranted ideas of the 
divine Interference, have deservedly passed 
away. But tlie fact of their former exist- 
ence remains attested by a form of words 
still required to be used by a person ar- 
raigned for trial. Such a one, in the daj s of 
ordeals, had it in his choice to put himself 
upon God and his countr.v, or upon God 
alone. In the former case, he professed ills 
readiness to abide the decision of a jury; 
In the latter he appealed to the ordeal, as to 
the immediate judgment of God. A pri- 
soner, by pleading ‘ not guilty,’ is now 
deemed, in treason and felony, to put him- 
self upon the trial by jury ; but he formerly 
did so expressly ; being asked, ‘ How wilt 
thou be tried ?’ he answered, ‘ By God and 
the country’— meaning, by the latter, a 
jury. 

ORDE'AL NUT, the seed of a tree, the 
Tanghinia venmnjlua, nat, ord. Apocynacea-, 
growing In Madagascar, where persons ac- 
cused of sorcery are obliged to drink an 
Infusion, aira those who escape death by 
poison are declared to he Innocent. 

OR'DER (prdo: Lot.), in Zoology, a group 
of families, each of the latter being made up 
of genera ; in the natural system of Botany , 
a group of genera ; in the artiflcial system 

of Llnneus, a subdivision of a class. 

Order, a term used in Astronomy, and 
applied to the motion of a planet. Planetary 
bodies are said to go according to the order 
of the signs, when their apparent motion is 
direct, proceeding from Aries to Taurus, 
thence to Gemini, &c. 

OR'DKRS, In Architecture, those systems 
of the parts of a building which are sub- 




ject to uniform and eatabllshed proportions. 
An order consists essentially of two parts, I 
the column and entablature. The column 
includes the base, shaft, and capital ; the 
entablature Includes the architrave, frieze, 
and cornice. Though the column regulates 
the order, a building without columns may 
belong to an order, if its details are in ac- 
cordance with the laws of that order. The 
height of a column Is measured in terms of 
Its lower diameter, supposed to he divided 
Into sixty parts called minutes. The column 
varies from seven to ten diameters in the 
different orders. The entablature is gene- 
rally divided into ten parts, three being 
given to the arcldtrave, three to the frieze, 
and four to the cornice : except in the 
Doric, where the entablature is divided 
Into eight parts, two being given to the 
architrave, three to the frieze, and three to 
the cornice. 

OR'DERS, or HO'LY OR'DKRS, the dif- 
ferent ranks of ecclesiastical persons ; or 
the character of sucli pt'rsons. 'The Roman ‘ 
Catholic church holds that there are seven 
orders four minor, those of janitor, ex- 
orcist, reader, and acolyte; three major 
or holy orders, those of sub-deacon, deacon, 
and priest It does not consider tbe epis- 
copacy as a separate order, tut merely tho 
perfection of tbe ]>riesfbood. It holds that 
holy orders constitute a sacrament. Pre- 
viously to admission to the lowest order, i ne 
tonsure is conferred ; it consists in clipping 
and shaving a small circular space on the 
crown of the head ; the size of this space is 
Increasid as the cleric advances through 
the v arious orders. The reformed churches 
acknowIedg< only three orders: those of 
deacon, priest, and bishop. 

OR'DERS, IlELIG'IOUS, societies bound 
to observe the rules prescribed by their re- 
spective founders. An order, in fact, con- ! 
sists in the rules to be observed by those 
who enter it; thus some orders are more 
austere than others, and one order dresses 
in white, while another Is habited in grey 
or black. There are three kinds of religious 
orders in tlie Romish church— the monas- 
tic, the military , and the mendicant. The 
monastic orders STO the Baslllan, Instituted 
by Basil in the fourth century ; the August- 
Inlan, tei rued regular and secular canons, 

In the 4th ; the Benedictines, by Benedict, 
in the 6th. The military orders won the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, called 
afterwards the knights of Rhodes, and still 
later the knights of Malta, founded in tlie 
11th century : the knlghts-templars, in the 
12th ; and the Teutonic knights, also In tlie 
12th. The latter, embracing the docti ines 
of the reformation, ceased to exist as an 
order. The mendicant orders, created by the 
papacy for its own political purposes, are i 
the Carmelites, who pretend to derive their I 
origin from the Jewish prophets that dwelt 
in Mount Carmel; the Augustiniaus, a re- 
vival, ill the 11th century, of the order sup- 
posed to have been founded by Augustine 
In the 4th ; the Dominicans, founded by 
Dominick In tbe 13th century ; and the 
Franciscans, by Francis of Assisi, also in 
the 13th century. To these may be added 
tbe Jesuits, instituted by Ignatius Loyois 
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In the 16th centary; and anmnber of others ticnlar parish, feence. In the Beottish 
of inferior note, which have been devised church, a clergynoan can be ordained more 


and estabUshed, from time to time, as the 
energy of those already existing diml- 
I nlshed. their zeal cooled down, or their cha- 
I rartera l»ecatne impaired. 

OR'DINART (ordinarma, usual: Lot.), a 
I term employed In the church of Rome, to 

dealguate the bishop of the diocese. In 

English Law, It means an ecclesiastical 
j judge— a bishop, as judge in his diocese ; an 
archbishop, for the purpose of appeal, In 

his province. OnnivAnv, In the Court of 

Sessions in Scotland, a judge who, as tho 
case may be, decides with or without a 

jury. In the Navy, a term applied to the 

shipping not in actual service. Ordi- 

nary OF Nbwoatb, a clergyman who Is 
at r on dan t In ordinary upon the prisoners 
in that gaol, preaches and reads prayers in 
the chapel, and attends and prays with 
condemned malefactors at the place of ex- 
ecution. Ordinary, In Heraldry, a por- 

tion of the escutcheon. Included between 
straight or other lines ; It should comprise 
the fifth of the shield. The chief ordinaries 
In common use are the pale, fesse, bend, 
bar, saltier, chevron, and cross [which see]. 
They are generally, but not necessarily, 
bounded by straight lines. If the lines are 
serrated, the ordinary is indented; other 
deviations from the straight hue are termed 
ingratled, mvected, Ac. When an ordinary 
has two sides, but is varied only on the 
upper, It Is said to he mperingrailM, super- 
invected, Ac. ; if only on the lower, ai^in- 
gi ailed, anbinvected, &c 

OR'DINATB (ordxno, T arrange : Lat.), In 
Oeometrj, a sfalght Hue drawn from any 
point 111 a curve, perpendicular to another 
Btralgh t line called thcabecias. The absciss 
and ordinate together are called co-ordfnutc* 
of the point. 

ORHINA'TION (ordinatio, from ordtno, I| 
appoint to office : Lat), the conferring holy 
orders, or Initiating a person into the priest- 
hood. In tlie church of England, the first 
thing necessary on application for holy or- 
ders is the possession of a title— that Is, a 
means of support as a clergyman. The 
candidate is examined by the bishop, or his 
chaplain, respecting both his faith and bis 
erudition ; and must produce various certifi- 
cates, particularly one signed bj the clergy- 
man of the parish In which he has resided 
during a given time ; he must subscribe to 
the thirty-nine articles; must have attained 
his twenty-third year before he can be or- 
dained a deacon, and his twenty-fourth to 
receive priest’s orders. Tlie ceremony of 
ordination Is performed bv the bishop, by 
the Imposition of hands on the person to 
1)6 ordained. The Roman Catholic church 
holds ordination to be a sacrament. It 
also requires a title, as a preservative 
against the multiplication of clergymen be- 
yond their means of support; but this. In 
nuraerousinstances.lgevaded.as ordination 
is conferred with Imaginary titles— for in- 
stance, that of poverty {tdnlnm pavpertatia ). , 
The term ordination, in the Presbyterian 
church, is applied exclusively to the solemn 
act by which a licensed preacher or proba- ' 
tiorier Is inducted into the charge of a par- 


than once. 

ORD'NANOB, a general name for artillery 
of every description. A largo amount of 
inventions has been applied to the con- 
struction of ordnance, either with a view 
to getting a maximum of strength from a 
minimum of material, or of making it carry 
a very large ball. It requires to be very 
carefully cast, and the tougliest quality of 
metal Is eraplojed. Some guns have hot 
rings of metal slipped upon thorn, In order 
to strengthen them. Guns are cast In a 
solid piece, and are afterwards bored by 
machinery, some being rifled ; and breech- 
' loading contrivances are frequently adopt- 
ed, but they have a tendency to weaken 
the gun. 

ORES, a general name for metals as they 
are dug out of the earth, where they are 
found in the four following states •— 1. 
pure, that is, by themselves, or as alloys 
in combination with other metals : 2 as 
aulphurets, or in combination with sulphur; 
8 08 oxide<*, or in combination with oxygen ; 
and 4. as aalts, that Is, In combination with 
acids. Metallic ores, after being taken 
from the mines, In general pass through 
several processes before they are in a state 
fit for use. They are first washed in run- 
ning water, to clean them from loose earthy 
particles, and picked, to get rid of worthless 
stones, for which purpose the masses are 
previously reduced to a smaller size If too 
large. They are then crushed by hand or 
machinery, and sifted by contrivances of 
various kinds. When necessary, the ores 
are next roasted In heaps In the ojicn air, 
between low walls, or In furnaces. Roast- 
ing In the open air Is practised with Iron 
ores, and such as are pyrltous or bitu- 
minous. Roasting between walls is em- 
ployed with pjntlc sands, and. In genenl, 
with all ores containing arsenic, sulphur, 
&c , which are to be exposed several times 
to the action of fire Furnaces are employed 
In roasting Iron ones, and all others which 
are In the state of fine powder, or when the 
roasting Is Intended to be very perfect. 
The vatlouB metals are subjected to differ- 
ent processes for their reduction. Some 
are operated on without difficulty; others 
require much art, and the addition of 
proper fluxes. The substances naturally 
combined with metals, and which mask 
their metallic characters, are chiefly 
oxygen, clilorlne, sulphur, phosphorus, 
selenium, arsenic, water, and carbonic 
acid. But some metals, as cfold, silver, 
and platinum, often occur native — that Is, 
III the metallic state, either alone, or 
forming alloys by being In combination 
with other metals. [See Mbtalb, Mines, 
&c.] 

OR'GAN {organon, an Instrument: Or.), 
an appanitus designed for the production 
of some certain action or operation ; In 
which sense, the mechanical powers, and 
even tho veins, arteries, nerves, muscles, 
and bones of the human body, may be called 
organs. The organa of sense are those parts 
of tlie body by which we receive the Im- 
pressions or Ideas of external objects ; thus, 
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the ears are the organs of hearing, the I 
nerves are the organs of perception and 
sensation, and the tongue Is the oigan of I 
speech. — The ‘organic world’ comprises I 
the animal antf vegetable kingdoms ; mine- 1 
nils are not organized bodies. The various { 
gradations of organized being, from man, 
through all the Inferior animals, down to ' 
the most humble plant that grows, furnish 
a most curious and Interesting subject of 
study. Obqan, in Music, a wind instru- 

ment, or rather a collection of Instruments 
under tlie command of a single performer. 
It Is a very ancient contrivance, but was 
little used until the 8th century. The first 
organ mentioned in history was a small 
portable Instrument sent by the Kmperor 
Constantine Oopronymus to Pepin, the fa- 
ther of Charlemagne, In 757. St. Jerome 
mentions an organ with twelve pairs of 
bellows, which might be heard at the dis- 
tance of a thousand paces, or a mile, and 
another at Jerusalem which might be heard 
at the Mount of Olives. There Is an organ 
In the cathedral at Ulm, supplied by sixteen 
pairs of bellows ; It Is 93 feet high and 28 
broad, and Its largest pipe Is 13 inches In 
diameter. The celebrated organ at Haarlem 
Is 103 feet high and 50 broad ; Its great or- 
gan contains 16 stops ; its upper manual, 15 
stops ; and the pedals, of which the larg- 
est pipe Is 38 feet long and 15 Inches In 
dlanieti'r, 16 stops. The organ in the town- 
hall at Birmingham contains 63 stops; It 
lias four claviers or keyboards, and four 
miles and a half of trackers or wooden 
rods ; Its largest pipe, 32 feet In length, is 
* 20} Inches In diameter; and there aie two 
octaves and a half of bells At the Industrial 
Exhibition In London, In 1851, an organ 
was exhibited having 77 stojis and 4500 
pipes. The machinery of the organ is very 
superior to what It was In former times ; 
It acts more easily, and as there Is less 
leakage, the bellows do not require to he of 
the same power. Every part of It has been 
greatly improved. The size of an organ Is 
usually expressed by tlic length of Its 
longest pipe ; thus, one of 32 or 16 feet. It 
generally consists, in reality, of two or more 
organs— the great organ, the choir organ, 
the swell organ, the pedals ; each having 
usually its keyboard or clavier. The stops 
are contrivances tor throwing one or more 
systems of pipes, or, as they maj be very 
well termed, instruments. In or out of ac- 
tion, or combining them. And they receive 
their names from the kind of pipes with 
which they •re connected, as the /lute stop, 
the trumpet stop ; or from their object, as 
coupling Stops, &C. The word stop Is ap- 
plied also to tlie system of pipes Itself; 
thus, the trumpet stop comprises all the 
trumpets belonging to the scale. There Is, 
in all the stops, a different pipe for each 
note. 

OEGAN'IO DISE'ASB (organikos, relat- 
ing to an Instrument: Or.), one In which 
the structure of some organ of the animal 
body Is morbidly altered. In a functional 
disease, the secretions or functions only 
•are changed. . 

OEGAff'IO EEMA'INS (same deriv/), a 
term given by geologists to the remains of 


animals and plants embedded In the strata 
of the earth. [See Gboloqy, Fossils 

PALASOIfTOLOaV.] 

OEGANIZATION {prganizo, I organize 
Or,), the act of forming or arranging the 
parts of a compound or complex body In a 
suitable manner for use or service. Also 
the totality of the parts which constitute, 
and the laws which regulate, an organizoii 
bod) 

OEQANOG'EAl’HY {orgurum, an Instru- 
ment ; and graphs, a writing : Gr.), the de- 
scription of the structure of plants, com- 
prehending the various forms of their tis- 
sues, the exact organization of their parts 
performing vital functions, the relation 
which one part bears to another, and the 
dependence of the whole upon a common 
system. 

ORGANOL'OGY (organon, an Instrument ; 
and logos, a discourse : Gr.), that branch of 
physiology which specially treats of the 
different organs of animals, but more par- 
ticularly those of the human species. 

OR'GANON, BACON’S The Novum Or- 
ganon Saentiarum, or New Method of 
studying the Sciences, forms the second 
part of Lord Bacon’s general work, the In- 
stauratio Magna, first published In 1620. 
The Greek word organon signifies an instru- 
ment. His design was to la) before the 
world ‘the science of a better and more 
perfc^ct use of reason in the Investigation 
of things and of the true aids of the un- 
derstanding,’ hut, unfortunately, he com- 
pleted only a small portion of the work he 
sketched Bacon gave his method the 
name of induction, and he grounded It on 
the uniformity of the laws of nature, so that, 
to borrow the words of Hallam, In certain 
ccmditions of phenomena the same effects 
or the same causes may be assumed. Ho 
epdeavoured to establish these words on a 
more exact and finer process of reasoning 
than partial experience can effect. For 
the recurrence of antecedents and conse- 
quences does not prove a necessary connect 
t ion between them.unless we can exclude the 
presence of all other conditions which may 
determine the event. Long and continued 
experience of such a recurrence*. Indeed, 
raises a probability of a necessary connec- 
tion; hut the aim of Bacon was to super- 
sede experience In this sense and to find a 
shorter road to the result; and for this his 
methods of exclusion are devised. As 
complete and accurate a collection of facts 
connected with the subject of enquiry as 
possible is to he made our by means of that 
copious natural history which ho contem- 
plated or from any other good sources. 
These are to be selected, compared and 
scrutinized according to the rules of natu- 
ral Interpretation delivered In tlje second 
book of the Novum Organon, or such others 
as he designed to add to them ; and If ex- 
periments are admissible these are to be 
conducted according to the same rules. Ex- 
perience and observation are the guides 
through the Bacxmian philosophy, which Is 
the handmaid and Interpreter of nature. 

OR'GIA (Or., probably from erdo, I per- 
form sacred rites), in Antiquity, feasts and 
•aorlflces performed In honour of Bacchus, 
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Instituted by Orpheus, and chiefly cele- 
brated on the mountains by wild, distracted 
women, called Bacchm. These feasts were 
held In the night ; hence the term ‘ noctur- 
naJ orffies.' [See Bacchanalia.] 

OR'i^UES (orgue, an organ : J^V.— from the 
apt>eAranre <if the machine^ In the Military 
art, a machine composed of several musket 
barrels united, by means of which several 
explosions are made at once, to defend 
hiea( lies. [See I.vfkrnal Mach ink.] Al8«>, 
Umg thick pieces of timber, pointed with 
non. and liung over a gateway, to be let 
down In case of attack. 

OUICHAL'CDM (oroa, a mountain; and 
c/miAof, brass : Or.), In Antiquity, ametaillc 
substance resembling gold In colour, but 
very lnferh)r in value. It was known both 
to the Greeks and Romans ; and although 
It has been a matter of dispute what this 
metal covdd bp, it is highly pnibable that It 
was either the same kind of composition as 
our brass, or a mixed metal very analogous 
to It 

O'RIEL, in Gothic Arcliltecture, a bay 
window, and sometimes, with early writers, 
a reeess. Oriel windows were usually orna- 
mented with tracery. The flne oilel In 
Wolsey’s Hall at Hampton Court may be 
cited as an example. 

O'UIENT (nneng, rising : Lot.), in old 
Geography and Astronomy, the east, or 
eastern point of ti\e horizon ; thus called, 
because it Is the point where the sun rises. 

1 In Surveying, to oneaH a plan is to 

! mark its bearing with regard to the cardinal 

1 points. 

' ORIENTALS ((mentalis, belonging to the 
{ east : Lot ), the natives or inbahltancs of 
, the eastern parts of the world. It Is com- 
1 mon to give this appellation to the Inhahit- 
ants of Asia from the Hellespont and Medi- 
terranean to Jafian. 

OR'IFLAMME taim /tamma, a blaze of 
go]6: Lot ), tlie old royal standard of France, i 
onglnally the church banner of the abbey 
of St. Denis. It was a piece of red taffeta 1 
flxed on a gilt spear, in the form of a ban- 
ner, and cut into three points, each of 
nlilch was adorned with a tassel of green 
silk. 

OR'IGENISTR, In Church History, follow- 
ers of Ongen of Alexandria, a celebrated 
Christian writer, who lived in the third 
century, and held that the souls of men have 
a pre-existent state; that they are holy 
Intelligences, and sin heforethey are united 
to the body ; that the torments of the 
damned shall not be eternal, but that the 
devils themselves shall j’et be happy, &c. 

OHILOjON (Fr.), In Fortification, around 
mass of earth faced with a wall, raised on 
the shoulder of those bastions that have 
casemates, to cover the cannon of the re- 
tired flank. 

O'RIOLB (aureolus, golden-coloured ; 
Lat.), the Oriola gaUmla of ornithologists, a 
bird with yellow plumage, belonging to 
the family of thrushes which spends the 
summer In Europe, and the winter in more 
southern latitudes. There are other species 
well known in the United States of America 
for the richness of their plumage and the 
peculiar form of their nests 

ORI'ON, In Astronomy, one of the forty^ 
eight constellations arranged by Ptolemy. 

It is in the southern hemisphere, with re- 
gard to the ecliptic, but the equinoctial 
passes nearly across its mlddUe. It contains 
seven stars, wlilch are very conspicuous to 
the naked eye. Of these three are In a line 
and form the belt, pointing in one direc- 
tion to Sirius, the Dogstar, and In the 
other to the cluster of the Pleiades. Imme- 
diately below' the belt is Rlgel In the foot ' 
of Orion Above the l>elt are Bellatrix on 
the right shoulder and Betelgucz on the 
left «.lioulder. South of the belt Is a cluster 
of Htars forming the sword or the nebula of 
Orion. The name Orion Is of great anti- 
quity, and occurs In .loi), Amos, and Isaiah. 

OllLAN'DO FTTRIO'SO, the title of Ludo- 
vico Ariosto’s gieat poem, published m 
1616 at Ferrara There are forty-six cantos 
in OTTAVA RIMA, and the subject is the 
fabulous adventures of the Christian 
Knights and Moorish paladins of Charle- 
magne’s age. The hero Is Orlando (or 
Rolando), the champion of the Christians, 
who had been the hero of a poem, entitled 
* Orlando Innamorato,’ by Bolardo, who had 
represented him In love with Angelica, a 
Saracen princess. Ariosto took up the 
story, and painted Orlando driven mad by 
jealousy. In which state he does many ali- 
surd acts, but is at last restored to his 
senses by having his wits brought back to 
him from the moon 1 The war between 
Charlemagne and the Moors goes on 
throughout the poem, until the latter are 
driven out of France. There are besides 
many episodes, with abundance of giants, 
magicians, flying horses, enchanted pa- 
laces, and other wild creations of the 
fancy; so that Cardinal Ippollto, to whom 
the poem was dedicated, may very well 
have asked the author, as It Is reported he ' 
did, where he had picked up so many ali- ( 
surdities. The poem has been translated 
repeatedly into English, and most European 
languages possess translations. The Ita- 
lian reprints have been numerous, and its 
popularity amongst the writer’s country- 
mien has been quite equal to that of Tasso’s | 
epic, the Jerusalem Delivered ; although , 
out of Italy the latter poem has perhaps | 
bten the greater favourite. i 

OR'LOP {overloft : Tent), In a ship of war, ' , 
a platform of planks laid over the beams In 1 
tlie hold, on whlcli the cables are usually 
colled. It contains also sall-rooms, carpen- 
ters’ cabins, and other apartments. 1 

ORNITH'OLITE (omfs.a bird ; and hthos, 
a stone : Or.), a fosgxl bird. 'The name Is 
also applied to stones of various colours, 
bearing the flgure of birds. 

ORNITHOL'OGY (omis, a bird ; and logos 
a discourse: Or), that branch of natural | 
history wlilch treats of birds, a class In the 
animal sub-kingdom In the majority of 
birds every part of the frame Is marked by 
lightness and buoyancy ; their plumage ad- 
mlrabl} protects them from cold and mols- | 
ture ; their wings, although of the lightest 
materials, are furnished with muscles of 
such power as to strike the air with great 
force, and to Impel theirbodlos forward with 
rapidity, w hilst the tail acts as a rudder, by 
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which their course can be directed at plea- 
sure. The most characteristic part of a 
bird’s internal structure is that connected 
with its power of flight. The bones of the 
wing are those of the fore arm raodifled. 
The muscles which set the wings in motion 
are attached to a widely expanded sternum 
or breast hone, with which is connected the 
fork-like elastic bone called the furciUa, or 
merrj'-thought, which serves, with the aid 
of the clavicles, to keep the wings apart in 
the act of flying. The voice of birds is a 
gift of nature, by which the greater part are 
distinguished from all the rest of the ani- 
mal creation. At the bifurcation of the wind- 
pipe is a glottis supplied with appropriate 
muscles, called the loweror inferior larynx; 
it is here that the voice is formed ; the vast 
body of air contained in the air-cells con- 
tributes to the force, and the windpipe, by 
its form and movements, to the modifica- 
tion of the voice. The gift of song is be- 
stowed on the male birds only, and their 
notes are mostly an exitression of love; 
hence they are heard singing chiefly at the 
time of pairing. Almost all birds incubate 
or batch their eggs, by keeping them at a 
uniform temperature by brooding over 
them ; and before laying, they are directed 
by Instlnot to the operation of building a 
nest or habitation for their young. Birds, 
although the most marked of all the classes 
of animals, resemble each other so closely 
In their general characters that their sub- 
division Is extremely dllTlcult. Various 
classifications have been proposed. The 
following Is one of the latest. 1. Raptores 
or AecipUrefi, birds of prey: as eagles, vul- 
tures, and hawks. These are a rapacious 
trllie, feeding on carcases, however putrid, 
but, unless pressed with hunger, seldom 
attacking living animals ; tliey are bold, 
gregarious, fly slowly unless when very 
high In the air ; and they have an exquisite 
sense of smell, 2. iTisesaores, or perching 
birds : as thrushes, nightingales, sparrows, 
larks, &c. ; and, from including the smaller 
birds, they are sometimes termed Pasaeren, 
3. Scanaorea, or climbers: as parrots and 
woodpeckers. 4. Columbce, the dove and 
pigeon family. 5. QallincB or Jtaaorea, gal- 
linaceous or game birds. Including our 
bam-door fowls, pheasants, partridges, 
grunse, curassows, Ac, 0. StnitMonea, In- 
cluding the ostrich, cassowary, emu, Ac. 
In these the wings are so little developed 
that the birds are unable to fly. 7. QraUte 
or Ordllatorea, the waders, including 
cranes, herons, snipes, plovers, rails, Ac. 
8. AnaerM or Naiatoroa, web-footed birds, 
such as the swan, duck, auk, petrel, and 
gull. These orders are subdivided Into se- 
veral families. 

ORNITHORHYN'CHUS (om<«, a bird; 
and rkunchoa, a beak : Or,), an Australian 
four-footed animal of singular structure. 
Its skin Is clothed with soft fur, the feet 
are webbed, and the mouth is furnished 
with a bill like a duck’s. It Is a mammal 
allied to the kangaroos, about 20 inches in 
length. It lives In the neighbourhood of 
water, and Its habits are very shy. 

OROG'RAPHT, or OROL'OGY (oros, a 
mountain; and grapho, I write, or logoa, a 
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discourse: Or.), physical geography as it 
relates to mountains. Descriptions of the 
height and form of mountains and their 
branches, the trending directions of moun- 
tain chains, and their relations to the rest 
of the country, belong to orography. As to 
the measurement of heights, see Htpso- 

METRY. 

OR'PiaTENT iavripigmentum, gold paint j 
Lot.), yellow aulphuret of arsenic: It is the 
basis of the paint cjilled king's yellow. 

OR'RERY (from the Earl of Orrery, for 
whom the first was made), a machine repre- 
senting the motions, relative magnitudes, 
and distances of the bodies composing the 
solar system. It Is calculated to Impart a 
very imperfect, and even inaccurate, idea 
of what it Is Intended to represent. It dif- 
fers from the planetarium. In giving the 
revolution of one or more of the satellites. 

OR'RIS ROOT, the root of a whlte-fiower- 
Ing species of Ina, the Iris Florentina, a 
native of the south of Europe. It Is ex- 
ported from the Mediterranean In consi- 
derable quantities, and is used In making 
perfumed powders, to which it communi- 
cates an odour resembling that of violets. 

ORTHODOX (orthos, right ; and doxa, 
opinion : Or.), having a right judgment In 
matters of religious faith. Every sect lias 
its own notions of orthodoxj'. 

ORTHODROM'ICS (orthos, right ; and dro- 
nw8, a course : Or.), in Navigation, the art 
of sailing on the arc of a grr at circle ; which 
is the shortest distance between two points 
on a sphere, 

ORTHO'EPY (orthos, right ; epos, a word ; 
Or.), a right pronunciation of words. It 
refers to questions of sound, whereas or- 
thograpliy refers to spelling. 

ORTHOG'NATHOnS (orthoa, straight;) 
gnathos, a jaw, (Sr.), a term applied by com- 
parative anatomists to skulls such as those 
of the Calmucks, which have the profile of 
the face almost vertical ; opposed to progna- 
thous. 

ORTHOG'RAPHY (orthographia : from 
orthoa, right ; and grnphe, I write : Or.), In 
Architecture, a geometrical represflatatlon 

of an elevation or section of a building. 

In Fortification, the profile or representa- 
tion of a work in all its parts, as It would 
appear if perpendicularly cut from top to 

bottom. In (Geometry, the art of drawing 

a front view of an object, so as to represent 
the height of each part ; so called from Its 
determining things by perpendicular lines 
falling on the geometrical plan. In Gram- 

mar, that division which teaches the nature 
and properties of letters, and the correct 
spelling and writing of words. — Orth<h 
graphic Projection of the Sphere, that projec- 
tion which is made upon a plane passing 
through the middle of the sphere, by an eye 
placed vertically at an infinite distance. In 
other words, every point of the hemisphere 
is referred to Its diametral plane or base. 
In this projection only the central parts are 
truly represented ; distortion Increases as 
Tiie edges of the map are approached. 

ORTHOPTERA (orthoa, straight ; ptera, 
wings, (Sr.), in Entomology, an order of 
four-winged Insects with incomplete meta- 
morphoses. It includes the grasshoppers, 
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locuBtB, crickets, and earwigs. The wings 
when present, for in some genera the fe- 
males never possess any, are leathery or 
membranous, traversed by numerous veins. 
T^e front pair usually lap more or less over 
each other The hinder pair are nearly 
semi-circular in form, and their veins radi- 
ate from the point of attachment. Wtien 
the insect is at rest they lie straight down 
the back, instead of being folded trans- 
versely as amongst the beetles. 

OETIVB {ortm, a rising Lot.), in Astro- 
nomy, ristnp or eastern. The ortive ampli- 
tude of a planet is an arc of tiie horizon 
Intercepted between the point where a star 
rises and the east point of the horizon— 
the point where the horizon and e<iuator 
Intersect. 

ORTOLAN (Fr.), or Oreen-he-aded Bunt- 
ing, the Emberusa hortulana of ornitholo- 
gists, a bird greatly esteemed for the deli- 
cacy of its flesh, when In season It belongs 
to the FnngiUido’, and is a native of north- 
ern Africa; but In summer and autumn it 
visits southern, and sometimes even central 
and northern, Europe If is about the sl/e 
of a lark; and seems Identical with tlie 
mihanaet Varro, which was sold at suth 
enormous prices to the epicures of Rome. 

ORYCTOG^NOSY, ORYCTOGTIAPHY, or 
ORYCTOL'OGY {priOctoa, digged out; and 
gnbsis, knowledge ; grapho, I write ; or logos, 
a discourse: Gr), that branch of science 

which treats of fossil organic rem.alns 

Also those parts of mlneralogi which have 
for their object the classlflcatlon, de8crli>- 
tlon, nomenclature, and arrangement of 
minerals. The terras are synonj mous with 
nmwrdlogy, which is almost always em- 
plojed 

08'OAN, an ancient Italian language 
spoken by the Samnites, who lived on the 
south of Rome, of which a few fragments 
remain It had not entirely disappeared as 
a spoken tongue in the time of the earlier 
emi>erors 

OSCILLATION {nscilUtt to, from osciUo,\ 
swing Lot), In Mechanics, the vibration, 
or alternate ascent and descent, of a iien- 
dulous body. In falling down the curve, it 
generates as much force as, but for the re 
sistance of the air, and friction at tlie centre 
of motion, would carry it up to the height 
from which it descended ; and, were it not 
for these. It would coutlnue to descend and 
ascend through equal spaces. Oscillations 
in small circular or In cycloidal curves are 
performed In equal times, the length of 
which depends on the length of the pendu 
lum, being proportional to its square root , 
thus, a pendulum four times as long as an- 
other will vibrate twice as slowly. The 

centre of oscillation is that point in a pen- 
dulous body at which all Its matter being 
collected, the oscillations would still be 
performed In the same times. The axis of 
oscillation is a straight line passing through 
the point of suspension, parallel to the 
horizon, and perpendicular to the plane in 
oulcli the oscillation is made 

OSCULATION {oscular, I kiss: Lat.'), in 
Geometry, one curve is said to osculate 
another, when they are In contact In such a 
way that the greatest possible number of 


points are common to botlL~— O soitla- 
Tiox, in Medicine, the Intercommunication 
of blood-vessels. 

OSI'lllS, PStS, HO'RUS, the three prin- 
cipal deities of the £gyi>tlan mythology. 
The first was worshipped under the form of 
bulls, and his statues frequently bad the 
horns of a l)un A cow was sacred to Isis, 
who was considered the sister of Osiris, 
and her statues had horns. She was often 
represented holding a sistrura with a lotus 
on her head, and one of her statues bore 
the celebrated inscription, ‘ I am all that 
has been, that shall be; no mortal has 
hitherto taken off my > ell ’ Horus was the 
son of Isis and Osiris, and he seems to have 
corresponded with the Apollo of the Greeks. 
He is often represented either as sitting on 
the lap of Isis, or as trampling on a croco- 
dile 

OS'MAZOME (jo'tml, odour; and tOmos, 
broth ; Or), the extractive matter of mus- 
cular fibre, which gives its peculiar smell 
to roast meat, arid Its flavour to broth and 
soup 

OS'MIUM odour Gr.— from the 

pungent smell of its volatile peroxide), a 
rare metal, generally found In the ores of 
platinum. It is, in the most compact state 
In which It has yet been obtained, of a 
bluish-white colour ; and though somewhat 
flexible in thin plates, It Is e isily powdered. 
It cannot be fused or volatilized, for when 
heated to redness it combines with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere and forms osmio 
acid, which has an irritating and dangerous 
vapour. The specific grav. of osmium is 
10, its equivalent 90 6 

OS'PREY {orfraxe : Fr.), or Fishtng HawK 
the Pandum haluetus of ornithologists, a 
bird of the falcon family inhabiting Burope 
and North America. It is nearly two feet 
In length. It feeds on fish, which it takes 
by suddenly darting upon tliem when near 
the surface of the water 

OSSIFICATION { 08 , a bone ; and facto, I 
make : Lai.), the formation of bone, or the 
change of any soft solid of the body into 
bone. 

OSSILE'GIUM {Laf from ossa, bones; 
and lego, I collect), In Antiquity, the act oi 
collecting the bones and ashes of the dead 
after the funeral pile was consumed, which 
was performed by the friends or near re- 
lations of the deceased, who first washed 
their hands and unfastened their garments. 
When all the bones were collected, they 
were washed with wine, milk, perfumes, and 
the tears of friends ; after th^ ceremony 
was over, the relics were put Into an um, 
and deposited in a sepulchre. 

OSS'UARY {ossuariuni • Lot.), a place of 
deposit for the bones of the dead. 

OSTEOOOL'LA (osttfon, a bone ; and kollo, 
glue ; Or.), a term applied to the glue ob- 
tained from bones 

OSTEOL'OGY {osteon, a bone ; and logoSt 
a discourse: Or.), that part of anatomy 
>\hlrh treats of the bones 

OS'TRAOISM {ostrakismoe : Chr.), in Gre- 
cian Antiquity, a kind of popular judgment 
or condemnation among the Athenians, by 
which such persons as had power and popu- 
larity enough to attempt anything aimlnst 
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the public liberty were banished for a term 
of ten years. The punishment was called 
by this name from the Greek word ostraJcon, 
which propcrlyjBlgnlfles a tile or shell ; but, 
when applied to this object, it is used for 
the billet on which the Athenians wrote the 
names of the citizens whom they intended 
to banish, and which was a tile or a shell. 
If 6000 of the shells deposited In the place 
appointed were in favour of the banishment 
of the accused. It took effect ; otherwise he 
was acquitted. After the expiration of ten 
years, the exiled citizen was at liberty to 
leturn to his country, and resume posses- 
sion of his wealth and all his civil privileges. 
To this sentence no disgrace was attached ; 
(or it wiol never Inflicted upon criminals, but 
only upon those who had excited the jea- 
lousy or suspicion of their fellow-citizens, 
on account of the influence they had gained 
by peculiar merit, wealth, or other causes. 
Aristotle and Plutarch called ostracism 
‘ the medicine of the state.* 

OSTRICH (atUrucha: lY.), a bird distin- 
guished by Its Immense size and peculiar 
liablts, as well as by the beauty and value 
of its plumage. The African or true ostrich 
CStruthw Camellia) is from seven to nine feet 
higii from the top of its head to the ground ; 
most of this, however, is made up by the 
gieat length of its neck. Its thighs and the 
sides of the body are naked, and the wings 
are so shot t as to be unsuited for flying. It 
is different from all other birds, in having 
only two toes, which correspond to the two 
outermost In the rest of the class. It in- 
habits the burning and sandy deserts of 
Africa in large flocks ; and its speed in run- 
ning exceeds that of the fleetest horse, 
which renders the ostrich-hunter’s task ex- 
ceedingly laborious. In runnlug, it dashes 
the stones behind It with great force. The 
female lays from ten to twelve eggs in a 
hole in the sand; and, although she does 
not incubate them continually, no bird has 
a stronger affection for Its offspring, or 
watches Its nest with more assiduity ; al- 
ways brooding over her eggs at night, and 
leaving them only during the hottest part 
of the day. They arc said to be a great de- 
licacy, and are prepared for the table In var 
rious ways. One of them is equal in weight 
to eleven hen’s eggs. The digestive powers 
of the ostrich appear almost incredible, and 
Its voracity Is equal to its digestion. In 
South America there are two species of os- 
trich, both smaller than the African species. 

OTTAVA lU'MA {ItaL), the irameglvento 
the stanza In^hlch the * Orlando Furioso,’ 
‘Gerusalemme Llberata,* and many other 
Italian poems are written. There are eight 
lines and three rhymes. The first, third, 
and fifth lines rhyme together, and the 
second, fourth, and sixth ; the stanza then 
ends with a couplet. The rhyming words 
are trochees. 

OTTER, the Lvtra rmtoans, a quadruped 
belonging to the family of Fehda, remark- 
ably sagacious In the construction of its 
dwelling under ground. It inhabits the 
banks of rivers, and feeds principally on 
flsb. The feet are palmated, and the tall Is 
half the length of Its body, the fur of which 
li much esteemed. It is fierce and crafty 
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when attacked, but may easily lie tamed 
when young, and taught to catch fish. 
When the otter, in Its wild state, has taken 
a fish, it curries it on shore, and devours 
the head and upper parts, rejecting the re- 
mainder. When hunted by dogs, it defends 
Itself very obstinately, often InBictlng on 
them the severest wounds. The Ameri- 

can otter (Lataxtna mollia) is taken in great 
numbers in Canada, nearly 20,000 skins 
having been sent to England in one year by 
the Hudson’s Bay company. Its habits are 
the same as those of the European species, 
but it is larger, and the fur much more 
valuable. The common mode of taking 
these animals is by sinking a steel trap near 

the mouth of their burrow The aeorotter 

(Enhydra manna), which is a much larger 
species than the others, is about the size 
of a large mastiff, and weighs 70 or 80 lbs. 
When In full season, the fur is a fine glossy 
black, and sells at very high prices in 
'China, whore the skins are usually obtained. 
It is exclusively found between the 49th 
and 60th degrees north latitude, and always 
freqm nts the coast. 

OTTO, or ATTAR OP RO'8B8,the most 
agreeable perfume known ; being an aro- 
matic oil obtained from the flowers of the 
rose, but in such small quantities that half 
an ounce can hardly bo procured from a 
hundred pounds of the petals. It Is brought 
from Turkey and the East Indies ; and, 
when genuine. Is sold at a very high price. 
It is frequently adulterated with some es- 
sential or fixed oil, or with spermaceti ; but 
the adulteration may be detected by testing 
It in a watch-glass, with a drop of sulphuric 
acid , if the otto is pure, it will remain 
colourless; if adulteiated, it will be dark- 
ened. It is chiefly manufactured at Ghazee- 
pore, a place celebrated throughout India 
for the beauty and extent of its rose-gar- 
dens, which occupy many hundred acres 
The otto is obtained, after the rose-watei 
is made, by setting It out during the night, 
until sunrise. In large open vessels, exjiosed 
to the air, and then skimming off the es- 
sential oil which floats on the top. To pio- 
duce one rupee’s weight of otto, 2iX),000 
well-grown roses are required. The juice, 
even on the spot, is extremely dear, a 
ruiiee’s weight being sold at the bazaar for 
81. sterling, and at the English wareliouse 
for 101. 

OTTOMAN, an appellation given to what 
pertains to the Turks or their government ; 
as, the Ottoman power or empl re. The word 
derived its origin from Othman, the name 
of a sultan who assumed the government 

about the year 1300. A peculiar kind of 

sofa much used in Turkej, and Introduced 
into Europe. 

OUNCE (uncia : Lat., in general the 
twelfth part of anything). In Commerce, 
a weight of different amounts : in avoir- 
dupois weight, it Is the sixteenth part of a 
pound, or 4.37J grs. ; In troy weight, the 
twelfth part of a pound, or 480 grs.; in 
apothecaries’ weight, it is equal to ght 

drams. Ounoh, in iwology, the 7>ot»a9 dtia 

uncia, an animal inhabiting the muuurain- 
ous regions of Asia. Its tall Is long uud 
thick, the spots on the thick fur are pale 
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uad of Irresrular ah*po. It approaches the 
leopard in size. The Jaauar of South 
America Is sometimes called the Ounce. 

OUT'LAWRY, the putting a man out of 
the protection of law ; or the process by 
which a man Is deprived of that protection. 
To kill an outlaw Is murder, unless It hap- 
pens in an attempt to apprehend him ; any 
one may arrest an outlaw, on a criminal 
prosecution, for the purpose of bringing 
him to be dealt with according to law. 
Outlawry is a punishment Inflicted for a 
contempt, in refusing to be amenable to 
the jurisdiction of a comp<*tpnt court. It 
Is Issued against a defendant, after he has 
been five times proclaimed at a county 
court; but, should he have previously left 
the kingdom, he can set It aside, by a writ 
of error, or on motion. In civil cases, the ' 
effect of outlawry Is a forfeiture of iiersonal 
goods and chattels at once ; and of chattels 
real, and profits of lands, when found on 
inquisition. 

OUT'RIGGER, In Nautical language, any 
projecting spar, or piece of timber, used for 
extending ropes or sails, or for any other 
temporary purpose. 

OUT'WORKS, in Fortlflcatfon, all those 
works of a fortress which aresituated with- 
out the principal wall, within or beyond the 
principal ditch. They are designed not only 
to cover the body of the place, hut also to 
keep the enemy at a distance, and prevent 
his taking advantage of the depressions and 
elevations usually found In the places about 
the counterscarp, which might serve either 
as lodgments, or as rldeaux, to facilitate 
the carrj’Jng on trenches, and planting bat- 
teries against the place : such are ravelins, 
tenailles, liorn-works, crown works, &c. 

O^AL (ovum, an egg : Lot.), an oldong 
cnrv'Iliuear figure, resembling the longi- 
tudinal section of an egg. The mathema- 
tical oval, which is a regular figure equally 
broad at each end, and therefore not strictly 
egg-slmped, is called an ellipsis. 

CKVATE (ovatus, shaped like an egg: 
Lai.), egg-shaped, as an ovate leaf. 

OVATION {ovcitw, from <m«, a sheep : 
Lat ), 111 Roman Antiquity, a lesser triumph 
allowed to commanders who had obtained 
a bloodless victory, or defeated an ineon- 
slderable enemy. It derived its name from 
sheep being sacrificed on such occAslons, 
Instead of bullocks, which were the victims 
In a triumph. Ovations, hut not triumphs, 
were permitted In civil wars. 

OVBRRA'KB, In sea language, a term 
signifying that the waves break In upon a 
ship lying at anchor ; as, the waves overrake 
her, or she Is overraked, 

O'VERT ACT Kouvert, open : Fr.), In Law, 
a plain and open matUT of fact, serving to 
prove a design ; distinguished from a secret 
Intention not CAirled Into effect, and even 
from words spoken. An overt act must be 
alleged In every Indictment for high trea- 
son. 

O'VB RTT7 RE (OMtierf urs ; Fr.), In Music, a 
prelude or Introductory symphony, chiefly 
used to precede ^eat musical compositions, 
as oratorios and operas; and Intended to 
prepare the bearer for the piece which is to 
follow, often by concentrating Its chief 
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musical ideas, so as to give a sort of ontlina 
of It In instrumental music. 

OTIDUOT {ovum, an egg: and daoo, I 
conduct : LaL), in Natural History, a pa» 
sage which conveys the egg from the ovary 
to the uterus, or to an external outlet. In 
the Mammalia, it Is termed the Fallopian 
tube, from Fallopius having flsst described 
that of the human subject, 

OVIPOS'ITOK an egg; and po»?o, 

I place : Lot.), in Entomology, the organ by 
which an Insect conducts the eggs Into the 
appropriate nidus. It Is frequently armed 
at the extremity with a piercing apparatus. 

OV'OI^O {Hal. ; from ovum, an egg : Lot.), 
in Architecture, a convex moulding, the 
section of wiiicli la usually the quarter of a 
circle, and often called the quarter round 
The Grecian ovolo resembles more the 
form of an egg. 

OWL, the name of birds belonging to the 
large family StngidfP. Owls are distin- 
guished I)} having a large head, very large 
ejes encircled by a ring of fine feathers, 
and a harsh screeching voice. From the 
enormous size of the pupils of their eyes, 
thej are enabled to see well in the night, 
hut in the daj their sense of sight is Im- 
perfect , hence during this time they keep 
(oncealed In some secure retreat. Their 
hearing is verj acute, and their plumage 
soft and loose, enabling them to fly without 
noise, and thus to come on their prey In an 
unexpccteil manner. They breed In fissures 
of rocks, or in holes of trees, and feed on 
small birds, mice, bats, Ac. There are many 
species, hut the most common in this 
coimtrj is thebam owl, Stnxflammea, which 
frequents barns, towers, churches, old 
ruins, &r., generally leaving Its haunts 
about twilight, and exploring the neigh- 
bouring woods fur Its prey during the 
night The tawny owl, Symium nluco, is 
the one with the well-known hooting call, 
to-woo. The great homed owl of America, 
Bnho mrginianus, with a tuft of feathers at 
each ear. Is nearly as largo as the golden 
eagle. 

O WT/ING (SO called from Its being usually 
carried on In the night) was the offence of 
transporting wool or sheep out of England, 
contrary to the statute. It W’bs formerly a 
capital crime; but the law has been re- 
pealed 

OX (ochs: Oer.) The common ox, JBoe 
Taurus, has a flat forehead, and round horns 
placed at the two extremities of a projecting 
line which separates the front from the 
occiput ; the horns, however(,dlfler so much 
in their form and direction in the numerous 
varieties, that no specific characteristic can 
be based u|Kjn them. There Is scarcely any 
part of this valuable animal that is not use- 
ful to mankind. Its flesh is the principle 
article of animal food ; the horns arc con- 
verted into combs, knife-handles, &c. ; the 
bones fonn a cheap substitute for Ivory; tlie 
I blood Is employed In the manufacture of 
Prussian blue; the hide Is made intoastrong 
leather; the hair is used by plasterers, and 
the fat Is employed In the formation of 
candles and soap. Besides the dlfferen. 
varieties of the common ox produced by 
domesticariun, there are several others. 
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M the Abjrgslnian ox, navlng the horns 
pendulous, adhering only to the skin, and 
the African ox, having the body snowy, and | 
hoofs black, &c. 

OX'ALATB.Jn Cheroistry, a salt formed 
by a combination of oxalic acid with a base, 
as the oxalate of ammimia. \ 

OXAL'IO A'CID (oxalie, sorrel ;from oxus, 
sour: Or.),\Q Chemistry, an acid first ob- 
tained from sorrel, but now readily pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid on sugar. | 
It Is a oonijiound of carbon, oxygen, and 
hjdrogen. It is a violent poison, and has 
sometimes been swallowed by mistake for 
Epsom salts ; from which, however, it is 
distinguishable by its intensely sour taste. 
The best antidote, In such CAses, is a mix- 
ture of chalk and water, which may be 
effective if swallowed at once. Oxalic acid, 
as also its salts in solution, give an insoluble 
precipitate with solutions containing lime, 
or its salts ; and hence oxalic acid and hme, 
or its salts, are employed as tests for each 
other. 

OX'ALIS (sorrel : (?r.). In Botany, a genus 
of plants, nat. ord. Oxalidacere. Thesi>ecieB 
have tuberous roots and trifoliate leaves. 
The common oxalis (0. acetosella) has been 
thought to be the Shamrock, as Itfloweis 
about St. Patrick’s day. Some of the species 
have sensitive leaves, and of others the tu- 
bers are eaten as a substitute for potatoes. 

OX'IDE ((KHie, sharp; and etdos, form: 
Or), the combination of a simple or com- 
pound element with ox^gen, in smaller 
quantity than is required to produce 
acidity. To designate oxides having pro- 
gressively Increasing quantities of oxjgcn, 
the first syllables of the Greek numerals are 
prefixed : tlius, protoxide, detUoxide, tritox- 
ide, &c. And hyprr, or per, is used witli the 
oxide containing it in tlie largest quantity, 
as per-oxideot iron. When tlie combination 
is equivalent to an atom of the base united 
with an atom and a half of oxygen, it is a 
eenqni-oxtde. 

OX'YGBN, or OXHTGEN GAS(oxiw, acid ; 
and gennao, I produce : Gr.— from being at 
first considered the only cause of acidity), 
in Chemistry, a permanently clastic fluid, 
invisible. Inodorous, and a little heavier 
than atmospheric air. It is the respirable 
part of air, and was called dephlogtaUcated 
air, also vital air, from Its being essential 
to animal life ; but It received its present 
name from Its property of giving acidity 
to compounds In wlilch it predominates. 
Oaygen Is the most extensively diffused of 
material sul^tances. In union with azote 
or nltrogenrit forms atmospheric air, of 
which It constitutes about a fifth part. 
Water contains eight ninths by weight of 
It, and it exists In most vegetable and ani- 
mal products, acid salts, and oxides. It Is 
also a very energetic agent, and the history 
of its properties and comblnationsforms the 
most important suliject In chemistry. Oxy- 
gen gas nowhere exists pure and unoom- 
Inned ; hence certain processes are required 
to obtain it In an insulated form; these con* 
slst, chiefly, in applying heat to some of its 
oomiiujndB, in which it Is retained by a 
wfeak attraction. Its most striking property 
la that of exciting and supporting combus- 


tion. A candle or wax taper, freshly extln 
gulshed, is relighted on being Immersed in 
a jar of this gas. A partially kindled piece 
of charcoal, on being Introduced Into It, in* 
flames with great rapidity and brilliancy 
But the most Interesting example of com- 
bustion in this gas Is that of Iron or steel 
wire, which only require to have their tem- 
perature elevated, by the previous Ignition 
of a piece of sulphur and a small bit of iron 
turnings, attached to them at the extre- 
mity, in order to be kindled into the most 
vivid and intense combustion, burning 
with sparks and scintillations. The sulpliur 
ignites the iron turnings, and the latter the 
Iron or steel wire. Atmospheric air sus- 
tains life only from the oxygen it contains; 
tlie exhausted blood abstracts it from the 
atmosphere by means of the respiratory nii- 
paratus, giving off at the same time carbonic 
acid gas But pure oxygen proves too 
higlily stlmuiatlng for animal existence. 

OX'YGON (OXU8, sharp ; and gonia, an 
angle : Gr.), in Geometry, a triangle having 
three acute angles. 

OX'YMBL (pxue, acid ; and meli, honey : 
Or.), a syrup made of honey and vinegar 
boiled together. It possesses aperient and 
expectorant qualities, and is sometimes 
made a vehicle of medicines. 

OXYMO'RON (Or: from oxae, clever ; and 
mtyros, foolish— because, though the expres- 
sion is seemingly Incorrect, It Is really 
accurate), a Rhetorical figure, tn which an 
epithet of a quite contrary slgn^flcation is 
added to a word : as tender cruelty. 

OXYMURIAT'IC A'CID, m Chemistry, 
the name by which chlorine was formerly 
known ; being at first considered a com- 
pound of oxygen and muriatic acid. 

OXYO'PIA (oniOpia: from oxua, sharp ; 
and Ops, the eje : Or.), the faculty of seeing 
more acutely than usual. The proxiniato 
cause is a preternatural sensibility of the 
retina ; and It has been sometimes known 
to precede the gutta serena. 

onrER AND TBR'MINBR (oyer, to hear ; 
and terminer, to end : Norm. F*r.), a court 
which, by virtue of the king’s commission, 
hears and determines certain specified 
offences. 

O YB8 (Corrupted from the French oyes, \ 
* hear ye ’ ), the expression used by the 
crier of a court. In order to enjoin silence, 
when any proclamation is made. 

OYSTER (oester : JhUch), a well-known 
edible shell-flsh, belonging to the genns 
Oetrea. In many places oysters arepUmted, 
as It is called ; that is, large artiSoial beds 
are formed In favourable sltaatlons, where 
they are permitted to fatten and Increase, 
They attain a size fit for the table In about 
a year and a half and are in their prime at 
three years of age. The best British oysters 
are said to be those found near Pnrfleet, 
and the worst near Liverpool. They are 
brought from the coasts of the maritime 
counties, and planted on beds along the 
shore ; they thrive best In a mixture of 
salt and fresh water. About >00 small ves- 
sels are employed In dredging for oysters. 
British oysters were highly prised by the 
ancient Romans, and were gener^ly eatea 
at the beginning of the entertainment. 
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OZO'NE (ozo, I hiave a smell : <?r.), a sub- sphere has been supposed to have an Influ 
stance occasionally existing In the atrao- ence on the health of the community, and 
sphere, and having a peculiar odour resem- observations with regard to It are fro* 
bllng that produced when repeated electric quently ittade by means of an appara- 
Bparlcs, or electric discharges from a point, tus called an ozononieten the essential 
are transmitted through the air. It Is sup- part of which consists of strips of paper 

f osed to bean allotroplc form of oxygen, steeped in a mixture of starch and Iodide 
t Is also formed in certain cases of the slow of potassium. Ozone turns the paper 
action of air upon phosphorus. The ozone brown, the tint varying with the quantity 
existing from time to time in the atmo- of ozone. 
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P, the sixteenth letter and twelfth con- 
sonant of The English alphabet, is a labial 
articulation, formed by expressing the 
breath somewhat more suddenly than in 
emitting the sound of 6. When p stands 
before t or s, ft Is mute, as In the words 
pttalm, psychology, ptanmgan, &c. ; and 
j when before h, the two letters thus united 
have the sound of /, as In philosophy. As 
an abbreviation. In Latin words, P. stands 
torPatres: as P. 0. Patres CoiiscnpU (con- 
script fathers). For Publius: P. F. Ptdflti 
Filtus (the son of Publius). For Pontifex: 

M. Pontifex Maximus (chief priest). For 
Populns : P. R. Populus Romanus (the Ro- 
man People) ; and S.P.Q.R. Senatus Popu- 
lusque Bomanus (the senate and people of 
Rome), &c. We use it for post, as P. M. Post 
Meridiem, (after noon) ; and for Parliament, 
as M.P. Member of Parliament , Physicians for 
partes, as V M. partes oeqnales (equal parts 
of the ingredients) ; ppL, for prcpparatus 

(prepared), &e. In Music, p. stands for 

piano, or softly ; pp. for piU piano, or more 
' softly ; and ppp, for pianissimo, or very 
softly. 

i PAB'ULUM (Xot,, from pascor, I feed). 

I In Medicine, such parts of our common 
aliments as are necessary to recruit the 
animal fluids, 

I PA'CA, tlie Ccelogenys Paca of zoologists, 
a small rodent animal of America, bearing 
I some resemblance both to the cjipybaras 
' and agoutis. It is sometimes called the 
epoUed cavy. It is a burrowing nocturnal 
I animal, living In damp woods and feeding 
on vegetables. 

j PACE (pas : Fr.), the space between the 
two feet of a man in walking, usually 
j reckoned two feet and a half ; but the geo- 
metrical pace, or the whole space passed 
over by the same foot from one step to 
another, is five feet. The ancient Roman 
pace, the thousandth of a mile, was five 
Roman feet, or about 68T English Inches; 
and hence the Roman mile, or mille passus, 
was 1614 yards, or nearly 150 yards less than 
the English mile, 

PACHA', or PASHAW' (padi shah, the 
foot of the shah ; Pers.), the military gov- 
ernor of a Turkish province. The most 
distlngalshed of the pachas have three 
horsetails carried before them : the infe- 
rior, two. Though the pasha is appointed 


and removed at the will of the sultan, his 
power Is very great, and the provincial 
administration Is In his hands. This word 
Is also written bashaw. 

PACHYDER'MATA (poeftHS, thick ; and 
derma, a skin : Or.), In Zoologj', the name 
given by Cuvier to an order of mammalia 
corresponding with the family of Elephan- 
tides of later writers It comprehended the 
elephant, mastodon or North American 
mammoth, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, ta- 
pir, hog, 5rc. 

PACIP'IC (pnci/lcus, peaceful: Lat.), the 
appellation given to the ocean situated be- 
tween America on the east, and Asia and 
Australia on the west ; so called on account 
of Its supposed exemption from violent 
tempests. It Is the greatest expanse of 
water on the globe. 

PA'CO, or PA'COS, the Alpaca of South 
America. 

PAD'DOCK-PIPE (pada, a toad : Sax.), In 
Botany, a plant of the genus Equisetnm. 

PA'DDOCK-STOOL (same denv.), a name 
sometimes given to various species of fun- 
gus, the Uiadstools. 

PAD'ISHAH (pad, protector ; and shah, 
prince : Pers.), a title assumed by the Turk- 
ish sultan. Formerly the Ottoman Porte 
applied that name only to the king of 
France, calling the other European sove- 
reigns koral ; but It has since been given to 
other princes of Europe. 

P,®'AN (paian: (?r,), among the ancients 
a song of rejoicing In honour of Apollo, 
chiefly used on occasions of victory and 
triumph. Such songs were named pmans, 
because the words To Pcsanl which alluded 
to Apollo's contest with the iserpent, fre- 
quently occurred In them. Also, a song 

to Mara before battle. 

P.®'DOBAPTIBTS (pafs,a child ; andftap- 
Uzo, I dip : Or.), those who hold that bap- 
tism should be administered to infants— a 
term applicable to most Chrlstlatib. 

PiE'ONY (paidnia : Or.), the Pcsonia of 
botanists, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural family RanunculaceoB, well 
known for their handsome flowers. The 
species are chiefly herbaceous, having 
perennial tuberose roots, and large leaves. 
The flowers are solitary, and of a crimson, 
purplish, or sometimes white colour. The 
ancients attributed many wonderful pro* 
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pertles to this plant* but* it has long since 

lost all such reputation. The tree-pjeony, 

called In China mou-tan, is cultivated In 
that country with great care; and many 
varieties of it are produced, of all colours. 

PA'QANISM, the religion of the heathen 
world, in which the deity is represented 
under various forms, and by all kinds of 
linages or idols ; It is therefore called Idola- 
trj or image worship. The theology of the 
pagans was of three sorts— fabulous, natu- 
ral, and political or civil. The fabulous 
treats of the genealogy, worship, and attri- 
butes of their deities, who were for the 
most part the offspring of the imagination 
of poets, painters, and statuaries. The nat- 
ural theology of the pagans was studied 
and taught by the philosophers, who re- 
jected the multiplicity of gods introduced 
by the poets, and brought their Ideas to a 
more rational form. The political or civil 
theology of the pagans was Instituted by 
legislators, statesmen, and politicians, to 
keep the people In subjection to the civil 
power. This chiefly related to their tem- 
ples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of worship. 
The w'ord pagan (pagus, a district: Lot), 
was originally applied to the inhabitants of 
the rural districts, who, on the first propa- 
gation of the Christian religion, adhered 
to the worship of false gods, or w ho refused 
to receive Christianity after it had been 
adopted by the inhabitants of the cities. 
In the middle ages, this name was given to 
all who were not Jews or Ohrlstiaas, they 
only being considered to belong to a true 
religion; but In more modiTii times, Mo- 
hammedans, who worship the one supreme 
God of the Jews and Christians, are not 
called pagans. 

PAGE, a young person attached to the 
service of a royal or exalted personage. In 
ancient Persia It w.as used for a number of 
noble youths to attend on the sovereign; but 
this custom was not adopted by the Greeks 
or Romans. It was common among the 
northern nations of Europe, and until a 
comparatively recent period the position 
was one of servitude and Inferiority. When, 
however, the young noblemen passed 
through the degree of page to the honours 
of knighthood, and the custom of bringing 
up the sons of noble families as pages at 
court became prevalent, the condition of a 
page was altered ; and his office was con- 
tinued after chivalry had disappeared. The 
pages in the royal household are various, 
and they have different offices assismed 
them : as pages of honour, pages of the 
presence-chaftber, pages of the back-stafre, 
&c. 

PAQO'DA (voutghad, a house of an idol : 
Pera.), a Hlndix) place of worship, contain- 
ing an idol. It consists of three portions : 
an apartment surmounted by a dome, rest- 
ing on columns, and accessible to all ; a 
chamber Into which only Brahmins are 
allowed to enter; and, lastly, a cell contain- 
ing the statue of the deity, closed by mes- 
sive gates. The most remarkable pagodas 
are tnose of Benares, Slam, Pegu, and par 
tlonlarly that of Juggernaut, in Orissa. In 
tAie Interior of these buildings, besides al- 
tars and images of the gods, there are many 
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curiosities. The statues, which are likewtoe 
called pagodas, and which are often nume- 
rous, are usually rude figures of baked 
earth, richly gilt, but without any kind of 
expression. — Pagoda Is also the name of 
a gold and a silver coin, current in different 
parts of HIndostan, and of a value varying 
from 8«. to sterling. 

PA'GODITE, a name given to the mineral 
of which the Chinese make their statues ; 
it is a kind ot steatite or serpentine. 

PAINS AND PEN'ALTIES, BILL OF. in 
Law, an act of parliament to inflict pains 
and penalties beyond or contrary to the 
common law, In the particular cases of great 
public offenders 

PAINT'INQ (pnnture : Fr ), the art of re- 
piesen ting objects in nature, or scenes In 
human life, with fidelity and expression. 
Coeval with civilization, It was practised 
with success by the Greeks and Romans ; 
obscund for inanv ages, it revived In 
Italy in the 15th century, producing the 
Roman, Venetian, and Tuscan schools; 
afterwaids the German, Dutch, Flemish, 
French, and Spanish schools ; and, finally 
the English school. The painting of 
the Egyptians, as Is evident from the 
specimens found in their tombs, was vei y 
rude ; that of the Etruscans, as seen on 
their vases, was extremely elegant; that of 
the Greeks, from the praises bestowed on 
some of their productions by the ancients, 
must have had considerable merit; and that 
of the Romans, as evinced by what we find in 
Pompeii, must have attained a high degree 
of excellence. The art is distinguished into 
historical painting, porfratf painting, 
acape painting, animal painting, marine 
painting, &c. ; and, as regards the form and 
the m.iterlal8, into painting in oil, water 
colours, fresco, distemper, miniature, mosaic, 
Ac.- — Historical painting is the noblest 
and most comprehensive of all branches of 
the art; for In that the painter vies with I 
the poet, embodying ideas, and represent- 
ing them to the spectator. He must have 
technical skill, a practised eye and hand, 
and must understand how to group his well- 
executed parts so as to produce a beautiful 
composition ; and all this is insufficient 
without a poetic spirit which can form a 
striking conception of an historical event, 
or create imaginary scenes of beauty. The 
following lulcb of criticism In painting have 
been laid down 1. The subject must be 
well imagined, and, If possible, Improved in 
the painter’s hands; he must think well as 
an historian, poet, philosopher, and more 
especially as a painter, In making a wise 
use of all the advantages of his art, and in 
finding expedients to supply Its defects. 

2. The expression must be proper to the 
subject and the characters of the persons ; 
it must be strong, so that the dumb-show 
may be perfectly and readily understood; 
every part of the picture must contribute 
to this end— colours, animals, draperies, 
and especially the attitudes of the figures. 

3. There must be one principal light, and this 
and all the suliordlnate ones, with the sha- 
dows and reposes, must make one entire and 
harmonious whole ; while the several parts 
must be well connected and contrasted so 
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M to render the entire m grateful to the eye 
M • good piece of music to the ear. 4. The 
drawlBg must be just ; nothing must be out | 
of plaoe or iil<proportloned ; and the pro- 1 
portions should vary according to ttie cha- 1 
racters of the persons drawn. 6. The co- 1 
louring, whether gay or solid, must be 
natural, and such as delights the eye. in 
shadows as well as in lights and middle 
tints ; and the colours, whether thej are 
laid on thick, or finely wrought, must ap- 
pear to have been applied by a light and 
accurate hand. «. Nature must be the 
obvious foundation of the piece ; but nature 
must be raised and Improved, not only from 
what is commonly seen to what is rarely 
met with, but even yet higher, from a judi- 
cious and beautiful idea in the painter's 
mind. 

PAIR'ING, that custom in the House of 
Commons, by which two members of oppo- 
site political opinions agree to absent them- 
selves from divisions of the house during a 
certain j>eri()d. 

PAXi'ACB-COURT, a court erected by 
Charles I., and made a court of record, for 
administering justice in disputes between 
the domestic servants of tlie crown It was 
held once a week before the steward of the 
household and knight-marshal ; Us jurisdic- 
tion extending twelve miles round White- 
hall. Malpractiscs having crept In, it was 
abolished in 1849 

PAL'ADIN, In the romances of the middle 
ages, a lord, or chieftain. The name origi- 
nated In that of the palatint, or officers of 
the palace, In the Byrantlne court. It was 
appropriated by the Italian romantic poets 
to their heroes, the warriors of Charle- 
magne ; and was ultimately given to the 
knights-errant, who travelled from place 
to place to exhibit pr(M)f« of their valour 
and gallantry ; extolling their own mis- 
tresses as unrivalled in beauty, and com- 
pelling those who refused to acknowledge 
the truth of their panegyrics to engage with 
them in mortal combat. Of this kind the 
most famous were Amadls of Gaul and the 
brave Roland or Orlando, the hero of 
Boiardo's * Orlando Innamorato,’ and Arios- 
to’s ' Orlando Furloso,’ 

PAL.^OG'RAPHY (palaios, ancient ; and 
graphl, a writing : Or.), a description of an- 
cient writings, inscriptions, characters, &c. 

PAL.®OLT)GY (.palaios, ancient; and 
logos, a discourse : Or,), a discourse or trea- 
tise on antiquities; or the knowledge of 
them. 

PALiEONTOL^OGY (palaios, ancient : On, 
a being; and logos, a discourse: Or.), that 
branch of the science of geolo^ which 
embraces the study of fossil remains, whe- 
ther of animal or vegetable origin. 

PALMOZCyiC (palaios, ancient; zoe, life: 
Or.), a name given to the oldest groups of 
sedimentary strata, equivalent to the pri- 
mary period of some geologists. The Pkr- 
MiAM or Magnesian Limestone, the Carbo- 
KirRuous, the Dkvoniak or Old Red Sand- 
atone, the SILURIAx, the CAMBRiAX.and the 
Lacrbxtiax groups, belong to the Palas- 
sxolc series. In the Cambrian and Lauren- 
tlan divisions fossils are very scanty, and 
the lowest members have been roncta altered 


by heat, exhibiting what Is termed meta* 
morph lo action. [See Gbounit.] 

PAL.®STRA (palalstra, from pataio, I 
wrestle : Or.), in Grecian Antiquity, a public 
building, where the youth exercise them- 
selves in wrestling, running, playing at 
quoits, &c. According to some, the palotstra 
consisted of two portions, the one for 
exercises of the mind, the other for those 
of the body. 

PALANQUIN', or PALANKEE'N (pdlkoe : 
Hind ), a sort of litter or covered carriage, 
used in the East Indies, and borne on the 
shoulders of four porters called coottos, 
eight of whom are attached to it, and who 
relieve each other. Fresh bearers are ol>- 
tained at certain stations on the road. Pa- 
lanquins are usually provided with a bed 
and cushions, and a curtain, which can he 
dropped when the occupant is disposed to 
sleep. The naitlon U easy, and the travel- 
ling, in this way, is safe and rapid. 

PAI/ATE (ptUaium: Lot.), in Anatomy, 
the roof or upper and inner part of the 
mouth. The glands in this part secrete a 
mucous fluid, which lubricates the mouth 
and throat, and facilitates deglutition. The 
‘liard jjalate* is formed by the lower por- 
tions of the superior maxillary and palatal 
bones ; the ‘ soft palate ’ by the extension 
of membranous and muscular substance, 
unsupported by bones. 

PAT/ATINB (palatinns, belonging to the 
palatium, or emperor’s court: Z^), an epi- 
thet applied originally to persons bolding 
an office oi employment in the palace of the 
sovereign; hence it came to Import possess- 
ing royal privileges, as in the cases of the 
counties palatine of Lancaster, Cliester, and 
Durham, which have particular jurisdic- 
tions. On the continent, a palatine, or 

count palatine, is a person delegated by a 
prince to hold courts of justice in a pro- 
vince, or one who has a palace and a court 
of justice in his own house. All the princes 
of the German empire were originally ser- 
vants of the Imperial crown. In course of 
time they acquired independent authority, 
and secured that authority to their heirs ; 
among these was the count-palatine, or of 
the palace, In the German language denm 
mlnated the pfalzgraf This officer was a 
president who decided upon appeals made 
to the emperor himself from the judgment 
of provincial courts. All titles, except 
that of lord, which Is now complimentary, 
and once belonged to territory, were origi- 
nally official, as are those of judge, general, 
&o., at this day. When Cbademague liad 
extended the German empire; he sent per- 
sons to goven: in the provinces, under the 
title of dukes— offle^ors, probably, whose 
duty was partly military, whence their de- 
nomination, which Is synonymous with that 
of leaders or generals. Under the dukes, 
justice was administered in each district of 
the province hy a comes, count or earl ; and 
from these courts lay the appeals already 
mentioned. 

PALE (palus, a stake : Lat.), an InstfU- 
ment of punishment and execution among 
the ancient Romans, and still so among the 
Turks. Hence impaling, the passing a shart 
pale or stake upwards through the body 
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PaXiB, in Heraldry, on# of the honoura- 
ble onllnarles of an esontcheoii ; it is also 
the simplest, being bounded by two vertical 
lines, at equal distances from the sides of the 
escutctieon, of which it encloses one-thtrd. 
The paXlet is hairthe pale. A coat bisected 
' by a vertical line, with a different field on 
each side of It, is said to be parly (that is, 
divided) per pale. 

PALEA'CBOUS {palea, chaff: Lat.\ in 
Botany, an epithet for chaffy, or resensbling 
chaff ; as a paleaceous pappus. 

I’ALIL'OGY (palilogm: from palm, 
again ; and leyo, I speak : Gr.), in Rhetoric, 
a ropetltJon of a word, or portion of a sen- 
tence, for the sake of greater energy : thus, 
‘The living, the living shall praise thee.* 
When the last word of a verse or of a para- 
graph is repeated, the figure is that si>ecies 
of palilogy called deuterologta. 

P AL'IMPSEST (paltmpaistos: from palin, 
again ; and peao, I wipe away : Or.), a parch 
ment twice prepared for writing. In cun 
I sequence of the scarcity of materials for 
' writing upon, it was not unusual, partiou- 
I larly in the middle ages, to erase one work 
that another might be written in its place. 

' The ingenuity of the monks In erasing has 
been exceeded by that of the moderns In 
reviving the original writing, and thus re- 
I covering some valuable works and frag- 
I inents wblcli had been considered as lost. 
Among these Is the treatise of Cicero Be 
I EepubluiA, which was fouud under a com- 
j nientary of St, Augustine on the Psalms. 

PAL'INDUOME (palm, again ; and drr>- 
mos, a course : Or.), in ComjKisltion, a verse 
or line which reads the same backwards 
and forwards : thus, what is put In the 
mouth of Satan— .Sipna te, signa, temeri me 
tangis et angis (cross thyself, cross thj self 
you touch and tormeut me in vain); or, 
Jtdina, tibi aubito motibua ibti amor (lovo 
shall suddenly turn to tliee, Rome, with 
deep emotion) 

PALINGEN'ESY (pahngonesia, regenera- 
tion : from paltn, again ; and genesis, birth : 
Or.), a term used by entomologists to de- 
signate the transitions from one state into 
another, which are observed with insects, 
and in each of which the Insect appears in a 

totally different form. Also tlie doctrine 

of the destruction and reproduction of 
Worlds and living beings ; it lind an oriental 
origin, though It seems to have been that 
of the stoics. In the New Testament (lit. 
ill. 0), it means moral regeneration. 

PAL'INODE, or PAL'INODY {paUnMia : 
from palm, again ; and Odf, a song: Or), 
a recantation, Tiartlcularly a poetical one, 
of anything dishonourable or false uttered 
against another person. 

PALIBA'DKS, or PALISA'DOES (palu- 
sade : F^. ; from palus, a stake : Lat.), In 
Fortification, an enclosure of stakes, or 
posts sharpened and set firmly in the 
ground, used to fortify the avenues of open 
forts, Ac. They are generally nine or ten 
feet long, and sloped outwards from the 
work. Sometimes they cannot be seen by 
the enemy until he reaches them. 

PALISSE' (jPr.), in Heraldry, a bearing 
like a range of palisades before a fortlflca- 
ttot4 represented on a fesse. rising up a 
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considerable height, and pointed at the top, 
with the field appearing between them. 

PAL'ISSY WARE, a species of pottery 
originally made In Prance about 1655 by 
Bernard Palissy. The old ware is much 
prized by collectors, and is distinguished 
by the high relief of the figures and orao" 
ments. It has been successfully imitated 
of late years. 

PALL, In Heraldry, the pallium, or archie- 
piscopal ornament sent from Rome to the 
metropolitan bishops. 

PAL'LA iLat,), m Antiquity, a long kind 
of mantle or upper garment worn by the 
Roman females, part of which was thrown 
over the left shoulder, and held fast under 
the ami. Tragic actors also wore the palla, 

PALLA'DIUM, a Trojan statue of the 
goddess Pallas, which represented her as 
sitting with a spear in her nglit hand, and 
In her left a distaff or spindle. On this 
statue the fate of the city was supposed to 
depend: for while this sacred image was 
retained, Troy was supposed to be invin- 
cible. Hence anything that affords effeo- 
tnal protection and security to our llbe^ 
ties, as the trialby jury, is called a palladium. 

Palladium, In Mineralogy, a metal 

obtained in \ery small grains, of a steel- 
grey colour and fibrous structure, found 
associated with platlna or in auriferous 
sand. When native, it is alloyed with a 
little platlna and iridium. It la ductile and 
very malleable, sujienor to wrought iron m i 
hardness; its spec. grav. is 11-8. It is i 
oxidized and dissolved by nitric acid ; its 
fusibility is intermediate between that of 
gold and platlna. On exposure to a sf.oiig 
heat. Its surface undergoes a tarnish, and 
becomes blue. 

PAL'LET, among Gliders, a tool for tak- 
ing up the gold leaf from the cushion, and 

applying or extending It. In Heraldry, 

the diminutive of a pale, being one-half of 

Its breadth. In Horologj, the pieces 

connected with the pendulum or badance, 
which receive the Immediate Impulse of 
the swing wheel or lialance-wheel. They 
are of various forms, according to the kind 
of escapement. Among Mariners, a parti- 
tion ill a hold Among Painters, a small 

oval tablet of wood or Ivory, on whicli a 
painter places the several colours he has 
occasion to use. The middle serves for 
mixing the colours and making tlie lints 
required. It Is held hy putting tiie thumb 

through a hole made at one end of it, 

Among Potters, crucible-makers, Ac., a 
wooden Instrument for furiniiig and round- 
ing their works 

PAL'LIIJM (a cloak : Lai.), an upper gar- 
ment or mantle worn by the Greeks, as the j 
toga WHS by the Romans. Each of these 
was so peculiar to the respective nations, 
thatPaZiiotttsis used to signify a Greek, and 
Togatas a Roman. The pallium or pall was 
also the woollen mantle which the Roman 
emi>erors were accustomed, from tlie 4th 
century, to send to tlie patriarchs and pri- 
mates of the empire, and which was worn 

as a mark of ecclesiastical dignity. The 

ornament sent by the pope to the arch- 
bishops of the Roman Catholic church, to 
the four Latin patriarchs, and sometimes 
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to Blraple blshopn. It coubIbIb of a collar, 
having a narrow flap eflged with lead, 
covered with black silk, falling down be- 
fore and behind, and decorated with small 
crosses. It Is made of the wool of the ten 
white lambs blessed at Rome on the fes- 
[ tival of St. Agnes. Formerly, archbishops 
were obliged to visit Rome for the purpose 
I of being Invested with it— a custom intro- 
duced by Gregory VII., when the papacy 
was at the height of its power ; but now it is 
j sent to them. All the Greek bishops wear 
the pallium. 

PALL MALL, or PALLE MAILLE (Fr.\ 
an ancient game, in which an iron ball was 
struck with a mallet through a ring or arch 
of iron. It was formerly practised in St. 
James's Park, and gave its name to the 
street called Pall-Mall (pronounced (Pell- 
Mell). 

PAL'MATED (palmatiis : Lat.), shaped 
like a hand with spreading fingers. 

PALM'ER, a pilgrim who returned from 
the Holy Land, bearing branches of palm ; 
ho was distinguished from other pilgrims 
by his profession of poverty, and living on 
alms as he travelled. 

PALM'Elt-WORM, a name given to the 
larva* of various species of coleoptera. 

PAL'MIPEDES (Lat: from palma, the 
palm of the hand ; and pea, a foot), in Or- 
nithology, a name given by Cuvier to an 
order of web-footed birds, corresponding 
to the Anaerea of LInnseus, and the Nata- 
toiea or swimming birds of Illiger. 

PALM'ISTRY (palma, the palm of the 
hand : Lot.), a mode of telling fortunes by 
the lines of the hand ; a trick of tmixisture 
much practised by gipsies. 

PAL'MITIN, the principal constituent of 
ficbh palm-oil. To obtain it, the lii^uid 
portions of the oil are separated from it 
by pressure ; the solid part is then boiled 
with alcohol, to remove by solution any 
fat acids present ; and the residue, which 
is palmitln, is purified by repeated crjstal- 
lizatlons with ether. It is a mass of small 
Cl ystals, which, when fused and cooled, is a 
semi-transparent mass that may be rubbed 
to powder. It is nearly insoluble, except 
in boiling ether 

PALM'-OIL T REE, an African palm, the 
Blais guineeiUiS, from the kernels of whose 
fruit is obtained a rich oil, which is brought 
to this countrj as a reddish-yellow solid, 
and Is used in the manufacture of soup, 
candles, &c, 

PALM-SUN'DAY, the sixth Sunday In 
Lent, the next before Easter. The Roman 
Catholic church has a festival on this day 
iu commemoration of Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, when palm braudies 
were strewn on the way. 

PALM'-WINE, a liquor obtained In the 
East Indies by the incision of a species of 
the palm. It is called toddy before it is 
fermented. 

PALMS (palma: Lot.), an order of endo- 
genous trees chiefly inhabiting tropical re- 
gions ; LinnsBUB styled them the princes of 
the vegetable world, and Lindley avers that 
they are without doubt the most interesting 
plants in the vegetable kingdom, Mf we 
consider the majestic aspect of their tower- 


ing stems crownM by a still more gigantic 
foliage ; the character of grandeur which 
they Impress upon the landscape of the 
countries they Inhabit ; their immense 
value to mankind as affording food and 
raiment and numerous objects of economi- 
cal importance; or finally, the prodigious 
developmeniof those organs by wblch their 
race is to be propagated.’ With regard to 
the last point he itXers to the 12,000 nialo 
flowers of the Date palm, the 600,000 flowers 
upon a single individual of another, and 
the fruits boruo by every bunch of the Seje 
palm on the Oronoco. Their flowering 
parts are arranged In threes, or one of the 
multiples of that number. The calyx has 
six divisions ; the stamens are elx in num- 
ber; and the fruit cunsists of a berry or 
drupe, composed of a substance sometimes ' 
bai d and scaly, but of tener fleshy, or fllirous, 
surrounding a one-seeded nut. Though 
some species grow to a very great height. 
In others the stem rises only a few Inches 
above tiie surface of the ground. Among 
the most useful of the palms may be men- 
tioned the cocoa-nut, the sago, and the 
date, the last of which occasionally reaches 
the height of 100 feet, sometimes growing j 
spontaneously, and sometimes cultivated | 
with great care. The caleu, or palm-wine I 
of India, is made of its juice. At certain i 
times of the year, they ascend the trees, by 
nieauBof a strap passed round the back, and 
a rope round the feet; and bruise the 
flower-bud, between two pieces of flat stick, | 
to prevent Its oiienlng; this Is done for 
three successive mornings ; on each of the 
four following, a thin slice is cut from the 
top, to prevent the spathe from bursting ; | 
and on the eighth morning, a clear sweet 
liquor begins to flow. This, In its fresh 
state, Is toddy ; and is a favourite beverage 
with both natives and Europeans. It soon 
feriiients of Itself, and acquires intoxicating 
properties. Sogo Is obtained from the In- 
tel lor of the trunks of several palms, but 
particularly from the«(Sai/tts/artnV<Bro. The 
Areca Catechu, called also the betel-nnt, is 
remarkable for its Intoxicating power. The 
rattans of the shops are the flexible stems 
of a species of the genus Calamus. Darwin 
has described a palm common In Chili 
which has a large stem thicker at the 
middle tlian above or below. In the spring 
of the year many are cut down, and when 
tlie trunk Is lying on the ground the crown 
of leaves is lopped off. The sap Immedi- 
ately flows from the upper end, and con- 
tinues flowing for several months. It is, 
however, necessary that a tOin slice should 
be shaved off from that end every morning, 
BO as to expose a fresh surface. A good 
tree will give 90 gallons, and all this must 
have been contained In the vessels of the 
apparently dry trunk. The sap Is concen- 
trated by boiling, and is then called treacle, 
which It much resenihles In taste. The 
handsumest palm of India Is the Oaryota 
urens, which derives Its specific name 
(burning) from the sensation caused by an 
application of the rind of Its fruit to the 
skin. Its pith yields an excellent sago, and 
a great quantity of toddy Is obtained from 
the tree In the hot season. The Ubrissu (Jfo* 
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nicaria aaeoifera), a Brazil Ian palm, has erect 
leaves 86 feet long and 6 feet wide, which 
grow round the summit of a stem only four 
feet high, and give to the tree the appear- 
ance of a shuttlecock. Fan Palms belong 
to many widely scattered genera, and are 
80 called from the resemblance of their 
leaves to fans. The only European species 
of palm, the ChavKerojis humihs, a common 
plant In the south of Spain and Portugal, 
has fan leaves. Of another species (Mauntia 
flexuosa), growing In the country of the 
Amazons, Mr. H. W. Bates thus writes : 
‘ The palms which clothed nearly the entire 
Islet had huge cylindi leal smooth steinstliree 
feet In diameter and about a hundred feet 
high. The crowns were formed of enormous 
(lusters of fan-shaped leaves, the stalks 
alone of which m(*asurcd seven to ten feet 
In length. Nothing In the vegetable world 
could be more Imposing than thl» grove of 
palms. There was no underwood to obsti lu r 
the view of the long perspective of tower- 
ing columns. The crowns which were 
densely packed together at an immense 
height overhead shut out the rajs of the 
bun ; and the gloomy solitude beneath, 
through which the sound of our voices 
seemed to reverberate, could be compand 
to nothing so well as a solemn temple.’ 
Another Chamceropa, a native of Cejlon, 
Malabar, and the East Indies, attains the 
height of 60 or 70 feet, wiili a straight 
cjlindrlcal trunk, crowned at the summit 
by a tuft of enormous leatcs, jchlch separ- 
ate near the outer margin into numerous 
leaflets, and are usually 18 feet long, exciu- 
Blve of the leaf-stalk, and 14 broad , a single 
one being suRlclcnt to shelter 16 or 20 men 
from the rain. When this palm (sometimes 
( ailed the talipot-tree, or the great fan -palm) 
has reached the age of 85 or 40 jears, It 
flowers; producing a long, conical, scaly 
spadix rising to tiie height of 30 feet from 
the midst of the crown of leaves, and se- 
parating into single alttrnate branches, 
which, at the base, extend laterally some- 
times 20 feet— the whole co\ered with 
whitish flowers, and presenting a most 
beautiful appearance The fruit, which Is 
^er> abuudant. Is globose, about an inch 
and a half in diameter, and requires 14 
months to ripen, after which the tree soon 
perishes, flowering but once In the whole 
course of Its existence. The Indians use 
tiie leaves for umbrellas, tenrs, and cover- 
ing for their houses ; the pith, after being 
I pounded, is made into a kind of bread, 
w’blch Is of grtjjaL use In times of scarcity. 
The Palmetto Is a fan palm growing In the 
southern states of America, and attaining 
the height of forty or fifty feet The sum- 
mit of the stem Is crowned with a tuft of 
large palmated leaves, varying Ir length 
and breadth from one to five feet, and sup- 
ported on long foot-stalks, which give It a 
beautiful and majestic appearance. At 
their base and In the centre of the stem are 
tliree or four ounces of a white, compact, 
and tender substance, which is eaten with 
oil and vinegar. Palm, an ancient mea- 

sure, taken from the extent of the hand. The 
Ortaipahn, or length of the hand, was e(iual 
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to about eight inches and a half ; the small 
palm, or breadth of the hand, to about three 
Inches. The modem palm Is different In dlf 

ferent places. Palm, the broad triangular 

part of an anchor at the end of the arms. 

PAL'S y, or PARAL'YSIS (paralusie, 
from paraluo, I relax : Or,), in Medicine, a 
nervous disease, known by the loss or de- 
fect of the power of \oluntnry muscular 
motion In the whole body, or in a particu- 
lar part. Jt appears under different forms ; 
and may be a loss of the power of motion 
without a loss of sensation, or a loss of 
sensation without loss of motion, or a loss 
of both. Sometimes It attacks the whole 
system ; at others, It affects one side of the 
body, when It Is called hemiplegia; and at 
others only a single member. It frequently 
produces a distortion of the mouth, an In- 
distinctness of speech, and an impaired In- 
tellect. A paralysis of any of the vital 
organs is attended with Immediate death. 

PA'LY, or paleways, in Heraldry, Is when 
the shield is divided into four or more equal 
parts, by perpendicular lines from top to 
bottom. 

PAM'PAS, vast plains in the southern 
parts of Buenos A> res, which extend from | 
the foot of the eastern ridge of the Andes 
to the River Plata, stretching southwards 
as far as Patagonia. They cannot he called 
! deserts, since they are covered with her- 
bage, and inhabited by vast herds of wild 
cattle and droves of horses. 

PAMPE'llOS, violent winds so called, 
which come from the west or south-west; 
and sweeping over the Pampas, often do 
much injury on the coast. 

PANACE'A (panakeia : from pan, every 
thing; and alceumai, I heal: Or.), a re- 
medy which professes to cure all kinds of 
diseases 

PA^AMA'HAT8; these are made of the 
joung leaves of a palm-tree by the natives 
of the eastern parts of Peru. They are an 
artl( le of commerce in Brazil, and the cost 
of the liner (lualitles vai les from 12s. to 61. 

PANATHEN.L'A {Panathenaia; Or.), in 
Grecian Antiquity, an ancient Athenian 
festival, in honour of Minerva, who was 
the protertrebs of Atheus.and called Athena. 
There were two solemnities of this name, 
one of which was termed the greater Panor 
theneea, and celebrated every fourth year. 

It was distinguished from the less, which 
was celebrated every jear, not only by its 
greater splendour and longer continuance, 
but more particularly by the solemn pro 
cession in which the peplns w’as carried 
from the Acropolis Into the temple of the 
goddess. The peplus was a saertd garment 
with which the Ivory statue of Minerva 
was covered; ft was made of white wool, 
was embroidered with gold, and consecra- 
ted by young virgins. This festival was so 
holy, that criminals were released from the 
pilsoos on the occasion of Its celebration, 
and men of distinguished merit were re- 
warded with gold crowns. The exhibitions 
at these festivals were races by torchlight, 
gymnastic exercises, musical and poetical 
contests, and sacrifices. 

PANCRATIUM {povkration; from pan, 
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all ; and kratos, power : Or.), among the 
! ancients, a kind of exercise, which con- 
sisted of wrestling and hoxlng. In these 
contests It was custoinarj’ for the weaker 
party, when he found himself pressed by 
his adversary, to fall down, and fight rolling 
on the ground. In Botany, a genus of bul- 
bous I'ooted plants with handsome flowers, 
nat. order AnuirylhdarefP. 

PAN'OIIKAS (pan, all ; and fcreas, flesh : 
Or.), in Anatomy, a flat glandular visens of 
the abdomen ; In animals It Is called the 
ewpetbread. It secretes a fluid restunbllng 
saliva, and pours it Into the duodenum, to 
dilute the bile and render it more miuulble 
with the food. 

PAJf'DBCTS {pandektai : from pan, all; 
and dektis, a receiver : Or.), the name of a 
volume of the civil law, digested by order 
of the emperor Justinian. 

PANEGYR'IC {pav?niirilco», fit for a pul)- 
11c assembly : Or.), m Oratory, an harangue 
or eulogy, written or spoken In praise of an 
Individual or a body of men. Panegyrics 
were much used by the ancients; and In 
modern times they are delivered in France, 
where they are termed ehges, In certain 
literary and scientific Institutes, on the 
decea.se of one of the members. 

PAN'EL, in Law, a schedule or roll of 
I parchment on which are written the names 
I of the jurors returned by the sheriff. Im- 
panelling a jury is returning their names 
in such schedule. In Scotland, tlie accused 
persoti in a criminal action, from the time 
of his appearance, Is termed ‘ the panel.’ 

PanrLi, In Joinery, a square of thin 

wood, framed or grooved in a large place 
between two upright pieces and two cross 
pieces ; as the panel of a door. 

PAN'IO (paniqiie: Pr.; from panikoe, 
groundless fear— literally belonging to Pan: 
Or.), an Ill-grounded terror Inspired by the 
misapprehension of danger. The word Is 
said to be derived from Pan, the name of 
one of the captains of Bacchus, who with a 
few men routed a numerous army, by a 
noise which his soldiers raised In a rocky 
valley, and which was augmented by a great 
number of echoes. Hence all ll'-grounded 
fears have been called panic fears. 

PAN'ICLE {panicula, the dim. of panua, 
a thread wound on a bobbin : Lat.^, in Bo- 
tany a sort of inflorescence, in which the 
primary axis developes secondary ones, and 
the secondary tertiary. It is therefore a 
branching raceme. 

PAN'ICUM {Lat., from panit, bread), in 
Botany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Oror 
minacecB. The species are annuals aud con- 
sist of various kinds of panie-graes. 

PAN'NAGB (Pr.), in Law the feeding of 
swine upon mast in woods; also the money 
paid for the license to have pannage. 

PANNIC'ULUS OARNO'SBS (a fleshy 
tunic ; Lot.), in Comparative Anatomy, a 
Strong fleshy substance, situated in beasts 
between the bide and the fat, by means of 
which they can move their skin in whole or 
In part ; It is altogether wanting in the hu- 
man frame. 

PANORA'MA (pan, eTer>'thlng ; and 
orama, a sight : &r.), a picture on a very 
large scale, fixed around a room specially 


constructed for t^'e purpose, so that from 
the centre a sjiectator may have a com- 
plete view of the objects represented. The 
artist must take au accurate plan of the 
whole surrounding country, as far as the 
eye can reach from a high point. Truth of 
representation and closeness of imitation 
lire the great fibjects to be aimed at In pa- 
noramas, and the deception must be pro- 
moted by the manner In which the light is 
admitted. When It is well executed, the 
panorama produces aconipletellliision. The 
diorama differs from It chiefly In being flat 
instead of circular, and therefore, like any 
other painting, presenting only a particular 
view, in front of, instead of all round, the 
spectator [See Diorama.] 

PANSTEREORALVIA (pan, all; stereos, 
solid ; and orama, a sight : Or.), the model 
of a ti>wn or country In cork, wood, paste- 
board, Ac. 

PAN'SY (jiensfe, a thought : Pr.), the gar- 
den varieties of the Viola and other 

flowers usually termed heartsease. 

PANTALOON' (pianto leone, ‘ 1 plant the 
lion,’ the old Venetian war-cry : Ital.), one 
of the chief characters in a pantomime. 
His dress originally Included the article 
known by bis name. The pantaloon was 
Introduced by the Venetians, and, with 
them, was a burgher. The name is an allu- 
sion to the boastful language Indulged In 
by the Venetians regart^lng themselves. 

PANTKCH'NICON {pan, all; and techni- 
kos, belonging to art : Or.), a reposltorj or 
warehouse where every kind of manufac- 
tured article is exposed for sale. 

PAN'THEISM (pan, every; and Thcos, 
God: Or.), the belief that the universe is 
not distinct from God ; in other words, that 
It is both natura naturana and natura 
naturata. 

PANTHE'ON ivaiUheion, literally com- 
mon to all the gods ; from last), in Roman 
Antiquity a temple of a circular form, dedi- 
cated to all the heathen deities. If was 
built on the Campus Martina, by Agrlppa, 
8on-ln law to Augustus, and Is now a church 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and all the mar- 
tyrs. It is called the rotunda, on account of 
Its form, and is one of the finest edifices in 
Rome, Its hemispherical dome is 142 feet 
in diameter, and 144 feet in extreme height 
from the pavement ; It has an opening in 
the centre, by which alone the building Is 
lighted— the rain which falls through being 
conveyed away by a sewer under the marble 
pavein<‘nt. The well-preserved portico of 
this edifice seems to be of a later period 
than the temple itself ; It ccTAsistis of six- 
teen columns of oriental granite, each of 
which is 15 feet in circumference. The In- 
terior was formerly adorned with vast quan- 
tities of bronze, and with the most beauti- 
ful statues of the various deities, but they 
were removed by Oonstuntine to Constanti- 
nople ; at present there are, in the eight 
niches, eight fine columns, placed there by 
the emperor Adrian. It ia very remarkable, 
and shows the alteration which has taken 
place at Rome, that the entrance Is now 
twelve steps below, though formerly It was 
twelve steps above, the surface of the 
ground. 
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PAJf'THEU ipantMr :* Or.\ In Zoology, 
the Feha Pardua, a loroclous quadruped, of 
the gize of a large dog, with ghort hair, of 
a jellowlsh colour, diverglfled with round- 
Igh black gpntg. It Ig a native of Africa, 
and has the general habltg of the leopard, 
from which it Is only to be dlgtlngul^hed 
by the larger gpotg wbich usually form 
rlngg. Naturalists now believe that both 
belong to the same »pfr[en,Leopardu8vartua. 

PANTOtillAPH (pan, all ; graph(),J write, 
Or.),a.n Ingtrument by which drawings may 
be copied on a reduced or on an enlarged 

PANTOM'ETER all ; and metreo, I 

measure : Or.), an Instrument used to take 
all sorts of angles, distances, and elevations. 

PAN'TOMIME (paa, all ; and mitnoa, an 
imitator : Or.), a theatrical representation 
consisting entirely of gestures and actions, 
assisted by scenerj and machinery. For- 
merly,Harlequln,Columbme, Pantaloon, and 
the Clown were suffleient, but m»wa-da>8 
something much more elaborate is placed 

on the stage. Pantomimes, among the 

ancients, were persons who could imitate 
all kinds of actions and characters by signs 
and gestures Scallger supposes thej were 
first Introduced upon the stage to succeed 
the chorus and divert the audience with 
apish postures and antic dances. In after 
times their Interludes became distinct en- 
tertainments, and were separately exhi- 
bited. 

PA'PAOY, the offleo of pope, or the suc- 
cession of popes. The word papa is used in 
the eastern church to signify any prle«t ; in 
the west it was not, at first, applied exclu- 
sively to the bishop of Homo. The earliest 
appearance of substantial power in the 
papacy is discovered In the 4fh century, 
when Theodosius gave to tho patriarch of 
Constantinople the aecond rank. The au- 
thority of the Roman bishop was augmented 
first by his see being the capital of the 
world, and then by the very removal of tlie 
seat of empire from it, which left him to a 
certain extent independent of the imperial 
sway. The donations, bj Pepin and Charle- 
magne, of the tenltorles which constitute 
what is called the patrimony of St. Peter, 
gave to the jiopes the position of temporal 
sovereigns ; and they availed themselves of 
every opportunity of extending their domi- 
nions. But it was in the pontificate of 
Gregory VII. that the temporal power of 
the papacy received its complete develop- 
ment. This ambitious pontiff sought to 
reduce all Christendom Into feudal subjec- 
tion to the h#ly see, and claimed tho prero- 
gative of appointing the various sovereigns 
of Europe. This authorltj, though gene- 
rally disputed by the emperors and other 
imtentates, was more than once reluctantly 
admitted by them. The degradation to 
which John of England submitted is a 
proof of the power which the popes had 
succeeded in acquiring, and of the humi- j 
nations to which kings wore sometimes 
obliged to submit. The reformation, how- 
ever, in depriving the papacy of one-third ! 
of its subjects, caused a gradual decline of 
authority, so that in modern times it has 
had but little political influenoe. 

PAPAW', the Carica Papaya, a tree 
growing in warm climates to the height of 

18 or 20 feet, with a soft stem, naked nearly 
to the top, where there is a crown of large 
lohed leaves on long foot stalks ; it bears a 
large pear-shaped succulent fruit, of little 
value, but its acrid milky juice is said tc 
jiossess the singular property of making 
tough meat tender In a very short time 
Nat order Popayacece 

PA'PEK (papier: Fr. ; from papynia . 
Lat), the Will known substance on which 
letters and figures are written or printed 
The ancients were obliged to have recourse 
to a variety of substitutes for our pajer- 
sttme, wood, lead, skins, &c , but chiefly tf 
pajyyrtia The latter was manufactured In 
Egjpt, with great success, up to the 6tb 
century, when Its use began to decline in 
Europi, and It was graduall> superseded by 
parchment and by paper, which was made 
from cotton at least as earlj as the loth cen 
turj. The Chinese and Persians were ac 
quainted very earlj with the mode of mauu 
facturingparif r. It must formerly have been 
made bj a different process from that now 
employed, since, In the old specimens, there 
are no marks of tlie wires through which 
the water is drained at present. Various ma- 
terials have been latter! j employed besides 
linen and cotton, and with great success— 
among others, straw ; In fact, any substance 
will answer If it contains woody fibre, 
which Is indispensable to a serviceable 
paper. The substance used Is first reduced 
to a pulp, the (juality of which is of the 
greatest Importauce; size Is mixed with 
the pulp, except In the manufacture of 
writing paper, to which it Is generally 
added w'hen In sheets. The pulp is poured 
in moulds having wire bottoms, through 
which the fluid passes off ; the marks caused 
by these wires are called ‘water marks,' 
hut they are now avoided in wove paper by 
the use of a wire clot li. The paper is trans- 
ferred from the mould to a filt or woollen 
cloth, and when the quantity has reached a 
post or six quires, it is subjected to great 
pressure ; this removes a large amount of 
the remaining moisture, after which It is 
placed in the drying rooms ; and when dry 
it is, if not sized before, dipped in a mixture 
of size and alum. After being dried, 
sorted, and pressed, it is made up into 
quires. Paper is distinguished, as to Its use, 
into writing paper, drawing paper, cartridge 
paper, copy, chancery, &c. ; as to its si/e, 
into foolscap, post, crown, demy, medium, 
royal, imperial, Ac. Some of these terms, 
thus foolacap, are duo to the water marks 
formerly used by manufacturers as a means 
of distinguishing their paper from that of 
others. Water marks prevent frauds with 
regard to hank notes, Ao. ; and they have 
sometimes, In courts of law, been the 
means of detecting forgeries of documents 
pretended to he of an earlier date than what 
was evinced by the water mark in the paper. 
Paper is made either by band or by ma- 
chinery; and perhaps none of the useful 
arts have received more attention In order 
to bring them to perfection than the pa- 
per manufacture. In whiteness, fineness, 
and firmness, the paper made in SnglaiM 
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excels all others; the French manufao- be capable of belnV forced into almost any 
ture some of a very fine quality; the shape. Tea-trays, snuff-boxes, &c,, ais 
Italians and Germans are noted more for manufactured from it; and, after being 
the durability of their paper than for its varnished, are often exquisitely ornamented 
I fineness. The demand for paper Is so with figures, landscapes, glldjng, &c. Papier 
enormous that recourse is had, of necessity, mAcM Is rendered, to a great extent, water- 
to machinery, which Is of a most ingenious proof by mixing sulphate of Iron, lime, 
description. France claims, and perhaps glue, or white of egg, with the pulp; and 
with justice, the honour of its first Inven- almost fire-proof, by borax and phosphate 
tlou; but almost every good automatic paper of soda. 

mechanism at present mounted In France, PAPIL'IO (Lot.'), tn Entomology, a genus 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Sweden, of butterflies of which there Is only one re- 
and the United States, has either been made presentatlve In this country, the swallow- 
in Great Britain, and exported to those tailed butterfly, the Papifto Jfac/iaon. It Is 
countries, or has been constructed in them coloured yellow and black, and makes its 
upon the English models. Many and various appearance In May and June. The cater- 
have been the improvements introduced, pillar feeds on fennel and carrot, and is of 
till at length the art has so completely a green colour with black cross bands, 
triumphed over every difficulty that a con- PAPILIONA'CEOUS (same denv.), in Bev 
ttnuous stream of fluid pulp Is now passed tany, an epithet for the corolla of plants 
round the cylinders with unerring precl- which boar some resemblance in shape to a 
slon, and not only made Into paper, but butterfly; such as that of the pea. The pa- 
actual ly dried, pressed smooth, and every plllonaceous corolla is usually flve-petalled, 
separate sheet cut round the edges. In the having an upper spreading petal called 
brief space of a very few mlnutt‘s. the banner or standard, two side i>etal8 

PA'PBR-MONEY, or PA'PER CUR'- called tvinffs or alas, and two lower petals 
RENOY, bank notes or bills Issued on the frequentlj united and forming the keel or 
credit of government, and circulated as the cariim 

representative of coin. In a more exten- PAPIL'L^E (Lat.), the nipples of the 
si ve sense, these terms may denote all kinds breast. Also, the terminations of the 
of notes and bills of exchange. nerves in that form which constitutes the 

PA'PER-MUL'BEURY, a .iapaneso tree, sense of feeling in tiie true skin, and of 
hardy enough to grow in the open air In taste. They are prominent on the palmar 
' England. It Is the Bromsonctia papyri/era surface of the fingers and plantar surface 
I of botanists, nat. ord. Moracea. The inner of the toes, where they are arranged along 
liark of the young shoots is separated by curved lines, tn double rows. Also, any 
maceration in water, and after having been small nipple-llke prominences, 
beaten into a pulp, some of this la spread PAPIL'LOSB {papilla, the nipple; Lat), in 
In suffllolent quantity over a small tray with Botany, covered with fleshy dots or points, 
a slightly raised rim. Thus a sheet of pa- or with soft tubercles, 
per is prepared by the Japanese, which Is PA'PI8T(papa, the pope : Lat), one that 
made ready for use by being dried In the adheres to the doctrines and ceremonies of 
sun. the church of Rome; a Roman Catholic. 

PA'PIER LINGE (linen paper: Fr.), a PAPP008', the name given to a young 
kind of paiier made to resemble damask and child by the natives of New England, 
other linen so ingeniously, that it Is linpos- PAP'PUS {Lat.; from pappoe. Or ), in Bo- 
sible, without careful examination, to detect tauv, a sort of feathery or hairy crown with 
the difference. Even to the touch, articles which many seeds, especially those of corn- 
made from the papier linge are very much poslte plants, are furnished, and which aids 
like linen ; and they can be used for every lu their dissemination. Structually the 
purpose to which linen is applicable, with pappus is the limb of the calyx, elongate 
the exception, of course, of those lu which and divided. 

strength and durability are required, and PAP'ULOSE {papula, a pimple ; Lat), In 
of those In which It Is necessary to subject Botany, an epithet for a leaf, &c., covered 
the material to the action of water ormols- with vesicular points or with small blisters, 
ture. PAPYROG'RAPHY {papuros, papyrus; 

PA'PIER MA'OHE (chewed paper; JfV.), and prapA^, a writing: (?r.), a lately-invented 
the composition of which superior tea-trays, art, which consists in taking impressions 
snuff-boxes, and many other light and ele- from a kind of pasteboard covered with a 
gant articles, as well as a variety of toys, calcareous substance (called ntbographlo 
Ac., are manufactured. It is made of cut- paper), in the same manner as from stones 
tings of white or brown paper, boiled in in the process of llthogniphy. 
water, and beaten until they are reduced to a PAPY'RUB {Lat; from papuros: Or.),» 
pulp, and then boiled In a solution of gum- sedge-llke plant, the Papyrus anttquoruin of 
arable, or of sixe, to give consistency to the botanists (nat. ord. Oyperaceee), famous for 
pulp, which is afterwards formed Into dif- having furnished the ancients with a mate- 
ferent shapes, by pressing it Into oiled rial for writing upon. In former times it 
moulds. Ti^en dry. It is coated with a grew abundantly In the marshy ground of 
mixture of size and lamp-black, and after- the Nile Delta, where it Is now almost ex 
wards varnished. Another article, some- tinct, and also near Syracuse, where It is 
times known by this name, consists of still plentiful. Its roots are tortuous, and 
sheets of paper glued and powerfully press- In thickness about four or five Inches ; its 
ed together, so as, when dry, to possess the stem, which is triangular and tapering, 
hardness of board, and yet, while moist, to rises to the height of ten feet, and Is term!- 
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nated hy a number of wide spreadiu? tow* 
eriug BpIlceB, Burrounded with an Invo- 
lucre compoB^ of eight large aword-shaped 
loavea. Other species of cyperaceous plants, 
called by tht? general name of Papyrtts, 
were, and are, used extensively In Egypt for 
other purposes. The Inhabitants of the 
countries where they grow, even to this 
day, manufacture them Into sail-cloth, cord- 
age, and sometimes wearing api)arel. Boats 
are made by weaving the stems compactly 
together, and covering tliem externally 
with a resinous substance, to prevent the 
admission of water. The papyrus was pre- 
pared for use by cutting the interior of the 
stalks, after the rind had been removed, 
into thin slices in the direction of their 
length ; laying these, in succession, on a flat 
board ; placing similar slices over them, at 
right angles; cementing their surfaces 
together by a glue, subjecting them to pres- 
sure, and drying. The size of the sheet was 
variable in length, to any desired extent. 
This material, In pliability, durability, and 
cheapness, exceeded every other employed 
by the ancients as we employ paper, the 
skins of the lonlans, the linen of the Ro- 
mans, the cotton stuff and palm-leaves of 
the Indians, and the parchment of Mysla. 
Many of the papyri still existing exhibit a 
great difference In texture ; they are fragile, 
and difficult to urirol till exposed to steam 
or the damp of a moist climate. They are 
chiefly found in Egypt and Herculaneum. 
But as yet no work of any value has been 
discovered in them, though their decipher- 
ing has cost niucli trouble and Ingenuity. 
Papyrus was in general use until the end of 
the 7th century, after wliich it was gradu- 
ally superseded by parchment and paper. 
We possess papyri written more than 2000 
years before the Christian era. 

PAR (equal: Lat.),\n Commerce, a term 
applied to any two things equal in value. In 
money matters, It Indicates the equality of 
one kind of money or property with an- 
other. Thus, when 1001. stock Is worth ex- 
actly 1001. si>ec.le, the stock is said to be at 
par; that is, the purchaser is required to 
give neither more nor less of the commodity 
with which he parts, than the nominal 
equivalent of that which he aninlres. Thus, 
too, the par of exchange Is the value of 
money In one place equal to a given sum in 
another. In the exchange of money with 
foreign countries, the person to wliom a bill 
Is payable Is supposed to receive exactly tlie 
same amount as was paid to the drawer by 
the remittor; but this is not always the case 
with respecT to the Intrinsic value of the 
coins of different countries, wlilch Is owing 
to the fluctuation in the rates of exchange 
among the several countries and great tra- 
ding cities. In fine, bills of exchange, stocks, 
&c., are at par when they sell for their 
nominal value; above par when they sell for 
more ; and below par when they sell for less. 

PA'RA, a Turkish coin, very small and 
thin. Ills of copper and silver, and Is the 
fortieth part of a Turkish piaeter. It Is 
worth rather less than a halfpenny. 

PAR'ABLB {parabolS, from paraballo, I 
set" side by side— that Is, compare : GrX » 
fable or allegorical representation of some- 


thing real or apparent In life or nature, 
from which a moral Is drawn for Instruc- 
tion. 

PARAB'OLA (same, because Its axis Is 
parallel to the side of the cone), In Conic 
Secthms, a curve produced by cutting a 
cone by a plane parallel to one of Its sides. 
The pecnllar property of the Apollonian pa- 
rabola Is, that each point In it Is at the 
Bnme distance from Its focus as from a line 
termed the linea directrix, which perpendi- 
cularly intersects the axis— a line passing 
through the focus. There are other kinds 
of curve which are termed parabolas. Theo- 
retically, projectiles describe the Apollonian 
parabola. 

PARABOLIC Aa'YMPTOTE, a parabolic 
line approaching to a curve, so that they 
never meet ; yet, by producing both Indefi- 
nitely, their distance from each other be- 
comes less than any given line. 

PAllABOl/IO OO'HOTD, a solid generated 
by the revolution of a parabola about Its 
axis. Its contents are equal to half those 
of a circumscribed cylinder, and once and a 
half those of a cone having the same base 
and altitude. 

PARABOLHO SPIN'DLE, a solid formed 
by the revolution of a parabola about Its 
base, or double ordinate. 

PARABOL'IPORM, having the form of a 
parabola. 

PARAB'OLISM (paraballo, I compare one 
thing with another : Or.), in Algebra, the 
division of the terms of an equation by a 
known quantity that is involved or multi- 
plied In the first term. 

PARA B'OLOID (paraboll, a parabola ; and 
eidos, form : Or.), in Oloometry, a parabola 

of a higher order. Also, another term for 

the parat)olic corioid. 

PARACKL'SIANS, the followers of Para- 
celsus, who, it Is probable, was the most 
celeln-ated quark tliat ever existed. His 
system of medicine successfully opposed 
those of Hippocrates and Aristotle. Ho 
mingled cabalistic speculations and his pe- 
culiar notions of theology with medical 
and chemical knowledge. He died in 1641, 
bat his followers exercised considerable in- 
fluence over medicine, physics, and mysti- 
cal science in Germany, for more than a 
century after. 

PARACENTRIC MOTION (para, along- 
side of; and kentron, the centre: Or.), in 
Astronomy, denotes the rate at which a 
j)laiiet approaches nearer to, or recedes 
from, the sun or centre of attraction. 

l^ARACH'RONISM (para, past ; and chro^ 
nos, time : Or.), an error In Chronology, by 
which an event is related as having hap- 
pened at a later period than its true date. 

PAIl'ACHUTB (para, against; Or.; and 
chute, a fall: Fr.), in Aerostation, a machine 
in the form of a large umbrella, Intended 
to enable a person to descend from a bal- 
loon. While attached to the lower end of 
the balloon. It Is closed, but It expands 
Itself Immediately when lieglnnlng to de- 
scend, on being liberated from that ma- 
chine. Its violent oscillations greatly en- 
danger the safety of the aeronaut ; and it 
was supposed that these might be prevent- 
ed by using a parachute In tlic form of an 
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inverted umbrella, with an aperture in the 
centre ; but when the experiment was tried, 
the hoop broke, the parachute collapsed, 

! and the unfortunate experimentalist was 
' killed. 

I PAR'ACLETB (paraklHo8, from parakaleo, 

I I call to aid : Or.), the Comforter, a term ap- 
plied in the sacred volume to the Holy 
Spirit. In the early times of the church, 

' the opinion was not uncommon, that Christ 
was to send the promised Paraclete corpo- 
really ; and hence several impostors, Simon 
Magus, Manes, Montanus, and others, pro- 
tended to be this expected Comforter. 

PARACROSTIO {jpara, alongside of ; 
akros, the outermost ; and etichoe, a line : 
Gr.), a poetical composition in which it is 
necessary that the first verse should contain 
in order all the letters with which the suc- 
ceeding verses commence. 

PAR'ADIGM {paradeigma, from paradei- 
knumi, I hold up to view : Or.), in Gram- 
mar, an example of a verb conjugated in 
the several moods, tenses, and persons. 

PAR'ADISB (paradeisoa; (?r, ; from par- 
dfe : Heb.), a region of supreme felicity ; 

generally nieanlng the garden of Eden. 

When Christians use the word, they mean 
that celestiiil paradise, or i)lace of pure and 
refined delight, in which the souls of the 
])Ies8ed enjoy everlasting happiness. 

PAR'ADISFi, Birds of, a tribe of birds 
belonging to the coni rostral group of the 
Paeseree, the same group to which the 
crows and finches belong. They exclu- 
sively inhabit the island of New Guinea, 
and some adjacent islets. About thirteen 
species are known, all remarkable for the 
great beauty of the plumage. It was at one 
time generally believed that they had no 
legs (the people who sold their skins to the 
traders always removing the legs), that 
they spent their lives on the wing, feeding 
upon dew, and that the females laid their 
eggs in a cavity on the backs of the males, 
where they were hatched. Even now such 
Is the rarity of some species, and the inac- 
cessibility of the places where all reside, 
that little is known of their habits. Speci- 
mens of one or two species have been 
brought alive to England, but they are be- 
coming every day more rare in theirnative 
woods. That i>ersevering traveller and 
naturalist, Mr. Wallace, made five voyages 
to different parts of the district they inha- 
bit, each occupying in its preparation and 
execution the larger part of a year, and yet 
he only obtained specimens of five species. 
Nature seems, he says, to have taken every 
precaution that these her choicest trea- 
sures may not lose value by being too 
easily obtained. First we find an open, har^ 
bourless. Inhospitable coast, exposed to the 
full swell of the Pacific Ocean; next a 
rugged and mountainous country covered 
with dense forests, offering In Its swamps 
and precipices and serrated ridges an al- 
most impassable barrier to the central 
regions; and lastly a race of the most 
savage and ruthless character, in the very 
lowest stage of civilizstlon. In such a 
country, and among such a people, are 
found these wonderful productions of na- 
ture. In those trackless wilds do they 


display that exquisite beauty and that 
marvellous development of plumage calcu- 
lated to excite admiration and astonish- 
ment among the most civilized and most 
intellectual races of men.* A feather is 
itself a wonderful and beautiful thing. A 
bird clothed with feathers is almost neces- 
sarily a beautiful creature. How much, 
then, must we wonder at and admire the 
modification of simple feathers into the 
rigid polished wavy ribbons which adorn 
one species, the mass of airy plumes on 
another, the tufts and wires of a third, or 
the golden buds borne upon airy stems that 
spring Irom the tall of a fourth ; while 
gems and polished metals can .alone com- 
pare with the tints that adorn the breast of 
two others, and the Immensely developed 
shoulder plumes of a seventh. 

PAR'ADOX {parndoxos, contrary to 
opinion : Or.), in Philosophy, a tenet or 
proposition seemingly absurd, or contrary 
to received opinion, yet true in fact. 

PAR'AFPINB iparum, little ; and ajfflnU, 
connected with : Lat — on account of its 
weak affinities), in Chemistry, one of the 
products obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal, petroleum, Ac. It is a soft 
white substance without taste or smell, 
composed of carbon and hydrogen. It has 
a specific gravity of about 87, and Its melt- 
ing point is about 112'^, Is not decomposed 
by distillation, burns with a clear white 
flame without smoke or residuum, and does 
not stain paper. It dissolves easily in 
warm fat oils ; also in cold essential oils, 
and in ether, but It n'sists the action of 
chlorine, strong acids, and caustic alkalis. 
This substance is manufactured into can- 
dles. Paraffine oil is the rectified product 
of the distillation of bituminous coal at a 
low temperature. It Is very fluid, has a 
pale yellow colour, and is lighter than 
water. It has conn* into extensive use for 
illuminating purposes. Solid paraffine can 
be obtained from it by the application of 
cold and pressure. 

PAIlAGO'(iE {paraglig?, from par ago, I 
move beside ; Or.), a figure In Grammar, by 
which the addition of a letter or syllable is 
made to the end of a word. It is used In 
forming the diminutives of most lan- 
guages. 

PAR'AGON (para, past ; and ag(yn, a con- 
test : Or.), a model by way of distinction, 
implying superior excellence or perfection; 
as, a paragrmot beauty or eloquence. 

PAR'AGRAM (paragramma, from para- 
grapho, I compare by writing iCongBlde of; 
Or.), a play upon words. Hence paragram- 
mntist, an appellation for a punster. 

PAR'AGRAPH (paragraphf, a thing writ- 
ten beside: Gr.— on account of the mark 
used In referring to a paragraph), any sec- 
tion or portion of a writing which relates 
to a particular point, whether consisting of 
one sentence or many. Paragraphs are ge- 
nerally distinguished by a break in the lines; 
when a large quantity of matter is intended 
to be compressed Into a small space, they 

may be separated by a dash, thus . A 

paragraph Is also sometimes marked by a ^1. 

PARALETPOM'ENA (things to be omit- 
ted ; Or.), in matters of Literature, denotes 
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ft supplement of things omitted In a preced- 
ing edition of any work. The two hooks of 
the Old Testament, called by ua, after St. 
Jerome, the Chronicles, are also termed 
ParaleipomenA 

I PARALBIP'SIS (paraleipats, a passing 

I over : Or.), a figure In Rhetoric, by which 
the speaker pretends to pass by what at 
the same time he really mentions. 

PAR'ALLAX {parallaxi8, from paralanno, 
I go aside : 6‘r.), In Astronomy, a change of 

place or aspect. DiuiiNAn Parallax, 

I the difference between the places of any 
celestial objects as seen from the surface 
and from the centre of the earth at the 

same Instant. Annual Parallax, a 

change In the apparent ])lace of a heavenly 
body, caused by Its being viewed from the 
earth in different parts of Its orbit. The 
annual parallax of the planets Is consider- 
able, but that of the fixed stars has, till very 
I recently, been considered as altogether Im- 
perceptible. The latter has, however, been 
detected In a few Instances by the distance 
between two stars being found to vary at 
different periods of the year. When the 
jiarallax of a celestial body is determined, 
its distance can be ascertained. The dis- 
tance of the star known to astronomers as 
a cenUturi, having a jiarallax of about one 
second, has been calculated at twenty bil- 

( lions of miles, through which Its light will 
travel to us In 3i years. Diurnal jiarallax 
Increases the zenith distance of a celes- 
tial body, by depressing it In the vertical 
circle. If it is on the meridian, only its de- 
clination is affected ; if not on the meridian, 
both declination and right ascension are al- 
tered. Parallax, In Levelling, denotes 

the angle contained between the line of the 
true and that of the ajiparent level. 

PAR'ALLEL {parall^lo8, from para, be- 
side, and allilois, one another : Or.), in Geo- 
metry, an aiijiellation given to lines and 
planes everywhere equidistant from each 

other. The word parallel Is also often 

used metaphorically to denote the con- 
tinued comjianson of two objects, j>ar- 
ticularly lu history. Thus, we sjieak 
of drawing an Iilstoncai parallel between 

ages, countries, or men. Parallkl 

OF ALTITUDE, ill Geograjihy, a siimll 
circle of the sphere parallel to the horizon : 

called also an almacantar. Parallel 

OiROLES, or circles of latiUcde, are small 
circles of the sphere, conceived to be drawn 
through all the points of the meridian, com- 
mencing from the equator, to which they 
are parallcipand terminating with the poles. 
They are called parallels of latitude, because 
all places lying under the same panillel liave 
the same latitude. Parallel of De- 

clination, in Astronomy, a small circle of 
the celestial sphere jiamllel to the equator. 

Parallel Lines, In sieges, are those 

trenches which generally run parallel with 
the outlines of the fortress. They serve as 
places for concentrating the forces to be 
directed against the fortress, and are usual- 
ly three feet deep, from mine to twelve feet 
wide, aud of a length adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Parallel Mo- 

tion, a name given to various contrivances I 
consisting of jointed corabliiatlous of link- 1 


work, for guiding jiarts of machines that 
have a back and forward motion, such as 
the piston-rod of a steam-engine, with a 
view to get rid of the friction attending 
straight guides. One of the contrivances 
' that have given celebrity to tho name of 
JarnesWattwas a parallel motlon,which how- 
ever was only apjmixlinate, not exact.— Par- 
allel Parsaoks are such passages In a book 
as agree in imjiorf ; as, for instance, certain 
passages In the Bible. — ParallelPlanks 
are such planes asbavi' all the jierperidicu- • 
lars drawn betwixt them equal to each 

other. Parallel Rays, In Optics, are 

those which keep at an equal distance 
while passing from the visible object to 
the eye, which is supposed to be lufiultely 

remote from the oliject. Parallel 

Ruler, a mathematical Instrument, con- 
Blstlug of two equal rulers, so connected 
together by cross-bars and moveable joints 
that jmrallel lines may thereby be drawn at 
any required distance from each other, 
within the limits through which they can 
be ojiened. PARAiiLKL Sailing, in Navi- 

gation, the sailing on or under a jiarallel 

of latitude, or jiarallel to the equator, 

Parallel Spiikue, In Astronomy, the 
situation of the sphere when tlie equator 
coincides with tho horizon, and the jioles 
I with the zenith and nadir. The sphere 
Would liave this ajijicarance to a spectator 
placed at the poles; to him the stars would 
neither rise nor s' t, but would move exm- 
staiitly in circles jiarallel to the horlaon, and 
the fcun would rise and set only once a year. 

PAIl'ALLELISM {parallfltumo, a conijiar- 
Ing of jiarallels : Or.) ok the Earth’s Axis, 
In Astronomy, the situation of the eartli’g 
axis in its progress through Its orbit. It is 
such, that If this axis Is parallel to a given 
line In any one position, It will be jiarallel 
I to the same line In any other jioaltion. This 
parallelism Is the result of tlie earth’s dou- 
ble niotfon, viz. round the sun and round its 
own axis, or of its annual and diurnal mo- 
tlon; and we owe to It the vicissitudes of sea- 
sons and the Inequality of day and night. 

PARALLEL'OGllAM {parallilogravimos, 
from paralieios, parallel ; and gramvii, a 
line : Or.), in Geometry, a jilane figure 
bounded by four right lines, of which each 
opposite pair are j<arallel and equal to one 

another. In eominon use, this word is 

applied to quadrilateral figures of a greater 
length than breadth. 

PARALLELOPl'PED (parallelopipMe : 
Fr. ; from parnllilos, parallel : Or.), In Geo- 
metry, a regular solid comprehended with- 
in six parallelograms, the opposite ones of 
which are similar, parallel, and equal to 
each other; or it Is a prism whose base is a 
parallelogram. 

PARA L'OG ISM (paralogismos, from para- 
logizomai, I reckon wrong : Or.), In Logic 
and Rhetoric, a reasoning false In jioint of 
form— that Is, In which a conclusion Is 
drawn from jirenilscs which do not logi- 
cally warrant it. It is the opposite to a 
syllogism. 

PAllAL'YSIS iparaln8is,tTom paraliw, 1 
relax : Or.) [See Palsy.] 

PARAMAGNET'IO {para, beside : Or.), an 
epithet ajqdled to those bodies which whoa 
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placed between the poles of a magnet tend 
to pass bodily from weaker to stronger lines 
of force, and if the bodies are elongated 
they set along the lines of force, whilst 
t those that are diamagnetic set across them. 

> PARAM'ETBR (paramstreo, I measure 
I with : Gr.), in Conic Sections, a constant 
I line, otherwise called the lattta rectum. In 
the parabola, it is a third proportional to 
the absciss and its corresponding ordinate. 
In the ellipse and hyperbola, the parameter 
of a diameter is a third proportional to 

that diameter and its conjugate. The 

term also denotes the constant quantity 
which enters into the equation of a curve. 

PAR'AMOUNT(JFV.),ln Law, the supreme 
lord of the fee. Lords of those manors 
that have other manors under them are 
styled lords-pararaount ; and the king, who 
In law, is chief lord of all the lands in 
England, is thus the lord-paramount, 

FAR'AJSYilPR (paranumphoa, from para, 
beside ; and numphl, the bride : Gr.), among 
the ancients, the person who waited on the 
bridegroom and directed the nnprlal solem- 
nities. As the paranymph ofllciated only 
on the part of the bridegroom, a woman 
called prontiba officiated on the part of 

the bride. In Poetry, the term para- 

nymph is still occasionally used for the 
brideman. 

PAR'APEGM (parap?gma, from parapf- 
gnumi, I fix beside: Gr.), In Classic An- 
tiquity, slgnlfled a brazen tablet fixed to a 
jdllar, on which laws and proclamations 
were engraved. Also, a tablet set in a pub- 
lic place, containing an accxmnt of the 
rising and setting of the stars, eclipses, 
seasons, &c. 

PAR'APET (parapetto, a breastwork : 
rtal.), in Fortification, a wall, rampart, or 
elevation of earth, for screening soldiers 
from an enemy’s shot. It means, literally, 
a wall breast high. 

PAR'APH (para, alongside of ; and opto, 
I touch : Or.), In Diplomatics, the flourish 
of a pen at the conclusion of a signature. 
In the middle ages, it formed a rude provi- 
sion against forgery, somewhat like tlie 
flourishes, &c., engraved on the bank-note. 
The paraph is still usual in Spain. 

PARAPHERNA'LIA {para, beside ; and 
phemf, a dower : Or.), In Law, the goods 
which a wife brings with her at iier mar- 
riage, or which she possesses beyond her 
dower or jointure, and which remain at her 
disposal after her husband’s death. Tliey 
consist principally of apparel, jewels, and 
personal ornaments suited to her degree. 
Nor can the husband bequeath such, though, 
during his life, he has power to dispose of 
them. 

PAR'APHRASB {paraphraMe, from paror 
phrazo, I say the same thing in other words : 
Gr.), an explanation of some text or pas- 
I sage In an author, in terms more clear and 
I ample than in the original. He who per- 
forms this is termed a paraphrast. A free 
translation is sometimes, though Impro- 
perly, termed & paraphrase. 

PARAPHRENPTIS {Or,: from para, be- 
side ; and phrin, the midriff : Or.), in Medi- 
cine, an inflammation of the diaphra^fm. 

PARAPHROSTTNE (paraphrosunl, from 


paraphrbn, wandering from reason ; Gr.), n 
term used by medical writers to express a 
temporary delirium or alienation of mind 
in fevers, or from whatever cause. 

PAllAPLB'GIA (a stroke on one side: 
Or.), in Medicine, the loss of sensation and 
voluntary motion in the lower part of the 
body. In consequence of destructive disease 
in or Injury to a part of the spinal cord. 

PAR'ASANQ (parasangfs: Gr.; from 
pharsang : Pers.), a Persian measure of 
length, varying in different ages and In 
different places, from tliirty to fifty stadia 
or furlongs. 

PARASCE'NIUM (parnskfnia, from para, 
beside ; and sking, a scene : (?r.),la the Gre- 
cian and Roman theatres, the side entrances 
to the stage; the side scenes. 

PARASOE'VE (paraskeug, a getting ready: 
Or.), a word signifying preparation, applied 
to the sixth day of the Jewish week, 
or Friday, because, not being allowed to 
prepare their food on the sabbath-day, they 
provided and prepared it on the day pre- 
vious. It js used to express Good Friday, 
because that day was the parasceve of the 
pasaover. 

PARASELE'NE (para, beside; and so- 
Unf, tlie moon : Or.), a mock-moon or plie- 
nomenon in the form of a luminous ring en- 
compassing oradjacent to the moon. Some- 
times It consists of one, two, or more bright 
spots, bearing considerable resemblance to 
the moon. Tlie paraselenes are formed 
after tlie same manner as the parhelia, or 
mock-suns. 

PAll'ASITES (parasitos, from parasiteo, 
I eat wltli : Or.), among the Greeks, were 
an order of priests, or at least ministers of 
the gods, resembling the Epwlowes at Rome. 
Their business was to collect and take care 
of the sacred corn destined for the service 
of the temples and the gods ; to see that 
sacriflees were duly performed, and that no 
one withheld the first fruits, *c., from the 
deities. In every village of the Athenians, 
certain ParasiU In honour of Hercules, 
were maintained at the public charge ; but 
to ease tlie cominonw(>alth of this burden, 
the inagiht rates at last obliged some of the 
richer citizens to take tliern to their own 
tables, and entertain them at their indi- 
vidual expense ; hence the word parasite, 
used by the ancients in a sense very similar 
to that In which it is understood by our- 
selves. Those termed parasites were sup- 
posed to be either poor confidential friends, 
or guests who were expected to pay for 
their entertainment by the amr«ement they 
afforded, and which sometimes degenerated 
Into buffoonery, and even the grossest flat- 
tery — -In Zoology, animals wlilch reside 
in or upon other animals, deriving nourisb- 
ment from their bodies. 

PARASITICAL PLANTS {parasitikos, 
like a parasite : (7r.),ln Botany, such plants 
as grow upon other plants, and receive their 
nourishment from them. Of this class are 
the mistletoe, broom-rape, and among 
exotics, the gigantic llajfiesia. They have 
no proper roots. The term is often applied 
also to mosses, &c., growing on the bark of 
trees, but deriving their food from the ait 
by means of their own roots. 
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PARASTREM'MA (paraatrepho, I twist 
from Its proper place ; &r.), in Medicine, a 
convulsive distortion of the mouch, or any 
part of the face. 

PARATAX'ie (<?r^ from parataaso^ I ar- 
range side by bide), In Grammar, the arrang- 
ing of propositions, one after another, as 
they present themselves to the mind, with- 
out consideration of their dependence on 
each other ; it is opposed to syntax. 

PARATH'ESIS (a putting beside : Gr.), a 
term used by some grammarians for appo- 
sition, or the placing of two or more nouns 
in the same CAse. 

PARAVA'IL (par, by; and avail, profit: 
Fr. — because it was he wiio was supposed 
to make profit from the land), in Feudal 
Law', the lowest tenant holding undtr a 
mediate lord, as distinguished from a 
tenant m capita, who holds immediately of 
the king. 

PAR'BUOKLE, in Naval Language, tlie 
rolling of a cask, or nny cylindrical body, 
by means of ropes which, having been fast- 
ened where the cask, «SfC., la to go, are laid 
along the ground, then over the ends of 
the cask, and back to where they start 
from. 

PAR'C.® {Lat., from parens, sparing), or 
the Patkb, in the Heathen Mjthology, 
three goddesses who were supposed to 
preside over the accidents and events, and 
to determine the date or period, of human 
life. They were called Atropos, Clotho.aiid 
Lachesis, and are variously represented— 
sometimes as spinning the thread of human 
life ; In which employment Olotho held the 
dIstafiC, Lachesis turned the wheel, and 
Atropos cut the thread. It has been sup- 
posed that, until the Augustan age, when 
Greek and Roman m>thology became 
mingled, the Romans had but one parca, 
who was equivalent to the goddess Mon, 
the third of the fates. 

I’AR'CENBR, or CO-PAR'CENER iparso- 
vier; Fr.; from persona, a person: Lut — 
because all of them form, ns It were, but one 
individual), in Law, a co heir, or one who 
holds lands by descent from an ancestor In 
common with others. The holding or oc- 
cupation of lands of Inheritance by two or 
more persons, differs from joint tenancy, 
which 18 created by deed or devise, whereas 
parcenary is created by the descent of lauds 
from a common ancestor. No right of sur- 
vivorship exists among < o-parceners ; but 
they may agree, or any one may force the 
lest, to make a partition. 

PAROH'MjCNT (parchemin : JFV.), the skins 
of sheep or goats, prepared In such a man- 
ner as to render them proper for writing 
upon. Vellum is a similar prepaiatlon fi om 
the skins of calves, kids, and lambs. The 
parchment used for drums is obtained 
from the skin of asses, calves, and wolv es ; 
that for battledores from the skin of asses, 
and that for sieves fnim the skin of goats. 
Parihment is made by preparing the skins 
as if for tanning ; shaving down and pumic- 
ing them ; then stretching and carefully 
drying them. When intended for the book- 
binder, it is sometimes dyed green with 
verdigris. The use of parchment is very 
ancient ; the Hebrews had books written 

on the skins of animals in DavMd’a time, 
and Herodotus relates that the lonlans, 
from the earliest period, wrote upon goat 
and sheep-skin, from which the air had 
been merely scraped off. It was used by 
Eumencs, king of Pergamus, 2.’)0 BO. Ho 
could not obtain enough papyrus for the 
library he was establishing, and employed 
it as a snbbtitute— whence pergamena. Its 
Latin name. In the beginning of the 8th 
century, it had entirely superseded papyrus : 
and all the public documents, under Charle- 
magne, were written upon it Vhoe- 

TABLE Parchment, a tough and durabh* 
p.iper possessing many of the qualities of 
parchment, prepared by Immersing ordlnarj 
unsived paper for a short time in strong 
sulphuric acid, and then washing It free of 
e\ ery trace of the acid. 

PARD (pardus: Lot), the leopard or 
panther. * A soldier bearded like the pard.’ 

— Rhakrpbbk 

PAREGOR'IC (parSgorikos, soothing : 

Gr), that which assuages pain. Park- 

ooRio EiiixiR, a camphorated tincture of 
opium, flavoured with oil of aniseed. 

PAREM'BOLE {Or,, from paremballo, 1 
put in between), a figure in Rhetoric, by 
which a paragr.iidi is Inserted in the middle 
of a sentence, for the purpose of explana- 
tion. It is called also paremptoais, and it 
may be considered a species of parenthesis 
which see. 

PARENCHY'MA(pam, between ; cheuma, 
anything effused : Or.), the cellular tissue 
of vegetables in which the cells are not 
very elongate, nor very firmly adherent to 
each other. The pith of plant stems and 
the soft interior of leaves are examples of 
parenchyma. 

PA'RENT (parens, from pano, I bring 
forth : Lat.), a term of reJatlonship appli- 
cable to those from whoiv hc Immediately 
receive our being. Pnretits, oy the .aw of 
the land, as well as by tiie law of niiture. 
are bound to educate, mainiam. and defend 
their children, over whom tiny have a 
legal as well as a natural powei ir.ey like- 
1 wise have Interests in the profits of their 
children’s labour, during ihclr nonage, In 
case the children live with and are provided 
for by them ; yet the parent has no interest 

In the real or personal estate of a child, 
otherwise than as his guardian. The laws 
relating to the mutual rights and duties of 
patents and children are a very important 
part of every code, and have a very Intimate 
connection with the state of society and 
withdvil institutions. In ancient times, 
when paternity was a great foundation of 
civil authority, the parental rights were 
much more absolute tlian In modem, ex- 
tending, In some countries, to the power 
of life and death, and continuing during 
the life of the two parties. 

PARENTHESIS (Oi .), from parentUhimi, 

T put In beside), in Rhetoric, a figure, by 
winch a few words are Inserted In a sen- 
tence to explain some portion of it. All 
kinds of parentheses may lie removed, 
without rendering the sentence grammati- 
cally Incorrect. The ancients placed in 
parentheses many things which wo put Iq 
explanatory notes. 
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PAR'OABITB. in Mineralogy, a variety 
of ActinolUt, from Pargaa, in Finland. 

PAR'GBT, in Architecture, the plaster 
formed of lime, hair, and cowdun?, used In 
coating a chimney. The use of earthenware 
pipes in chimneys renders this unnecessary, 
and is a great improvement. 

PARHB'LION (para, beside; and hllioa, 
the sun : Or.), in Astronomy, a mock sun, 

I 01 meteor, having the appearance of the 
I sun itself, and suen by the side of that 
luminary. Parhelia are sometimes double, 
sometimes triple, and sometimes even 
more numerous ; and they are always con- 
nected with one another by a white hori- 
zontal circle. They are formed by the 
reflection of the sun's beams on a cloud 
suitably situated : and are accounted for 
by supposing an InBnity of small particles 
of ice floating in the air, which multiply 
the image of the sun by refraction or re- 
flection. Parhelia, which appear on the 
same side of the circle with the true sun, 
and sometimes are part of the circle Itself, 
are tinted with prismatic colours ; which is 
never the case with those on the opposite 
side; lienee it is supposed that the former 
I are produced by reflection, the latter by 
refraction. 

PA'RIAN MAR'BLE, a sort of white 
marble, so called from the Island of Paros, 

where it was first found. Parian Chro- 

KICLK [See ABDNDKLIAN MARBLES.] 

PA'RIAHS, a degraded tribe of Hindoos, 
who live b> themselves in the outbklrts of 
towns, and. In the country, build their 
houses ajiart from tho villages, or rather 
have villages of their own ; they possess, 
strictly speaking, no CASte. They dare not, 
in cities, pass through the streets where 
the Brahmins live, nor enter a temple of 
the superior castes. They are prohibited 
from all approach to anything puie, and 
are doomed to perform all kinds of menial 
work. 

PARI'ETAL BONES (panetalU, pertain- 
ing to wails : Lot.), in Anatomy, two arched 
bones situated on each side of the superior 
part of tlie cranium. They are thickerabove 
than below ; but are somewhat thinner, and 
at the same time more equal and smooth, 
than the other bones of the cranium. In 
new-born Infants the oasa panetalia are 
separated from the middle of the divided 
08 frcmtia by a portion of the cranium then 

unossifled. Parietal, in Botany, a term 

applied to the placentas (the parts of an 
ovary to which the seeds are attached! when 
theygrow from the walls of the ovary. When 
the placenta Is unconnected with the walls, 
it is styled a free central placenta, but this 
seldom occurs. 

PAR IMPAR (even, odd ; Lai.), in An- 
tiquity, a game of chance practised among 
the Greeks and Romans. It was identical 
with the game of ‘even or odd’ practised 
by the boys of modern times. 

PAR'IS, Plaster of, gypeum or sul- 
phate of lime, found in abundance near 
Paris. The moisture having been expoliod 
by heat from gypsum or alabaster, and the 
resulting snbsUnce ground, it becomes 
ptaatar of Paris. This powder has the pro- 
perty, when a certain quantity of water is 


added to it, of becoming very rapidly solid, 
heat being evolved— a fact known to the 
ancients. If, during calcination, it be 
raised to a temperature which is too high, 
it will assume the oharaetdrs of anhydrite, 
and will not set on adding water. Piaster 
of Paris is used for casts, stucco work, 
and for mixing with lime to form a 
plaster which will harden quickly. Hot 
water, or salt and water, hasten the set- 
ting of plaster of Paris; size, beer, or 
wine mixed with tho water, retards It four 
or five hours 

PAR'ISH (paroxaaetFr. ; from paroikia, a 
neighbourhood : Gr ), in England a district 
assigned to a church either from time im- 
memorial or by act of parliament. Some 
parishes are, however, so large and popu- 
lous, that they contain one or more oha;»els 
of ease. At first jiarish and diocese seem 
to have been synonymous; afterwards the 
diocese was formed into several parishes. 
England was divided into parishes at 
least as early as ®70. Their boundaries 
generally coincided with those of manors, 
for a manor seldom extended over more 
than one parish, though the latter might 
contain several manors. Besides parishes, 
there are other places termed extra-paro- 
ehxal, that is, not within ttie limits of any 
parish. They were formerly the site of 
religious houses, or of castles, whose 
owners would not permit any Interference 
with their rights There are in England 
and Wales about 10,700 parishes, and nearly 
3500 in Ireland. 

PARK (pearrue: Sax.), a large quantity of 
ground, enclosed and privileged for beasts 
of the chase. To constitute a park, three 
things are required— a royal grant or li- 
cense; enclosure by pales, a wall, or a hedge; 
and beasts of chase, as deer, &c. There 
are parks in reputation, and not erected by 
warrant. At present, any considerable ex- 
tent of pasture and woodland surrounding 
the country residence of a iiersoti of rank, 
devoted to the purimses of recreation, but 
chiefly to the support of a herd of deer, 
and sometimes of cattle and sheep, is called 
a park. — Park also slgnlfles a large net 
placed on the margin of tlie sea, with only 
one entrance, which Is next the shore, 

and is left dry by the ehb of the tide. 

Park OF Artillerv, a place iii the rear of 
an anny for encamping the artlllerj, which 
is formed In lines, the guns in front, the 
amumnitiou-waggons behind the guns, and 
the pontoons and tumbrils constituting 
the third line. The phrase IssI^) applied to 
denote the whole train of artillery belong- 
ing to an army or division of troops. 

Park of Provisions, the place wliere tho 
sutlers pitch their tents and sell provisions, 
and tliat where the bread-waggons are sta- 
tioned. 

PAR'LIAMBNT (parlenient, from parler, 
to speak: /'V.), the grand assembly of the 
three estates in Groat Britain, or the great 
council of the nation, consisting of the sove- 
reign, lords, and commons, which forms tlie 
legislative branch of the government. Tlie 
word parliament was introduced into Eng- 
land under tlie Norman kings. In France 
it was used to signify the principal judioia' 
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eonrtf of the eoontiy* «« well as deliberative 
aesembllea. The snpreme council of the 
nation waa called by onr Saxon anceators 
the wUtmagemote, or meeting of wlae men 
or sages. A parliament Is called by a writ or 
letter from the sovereign, directed to each 
lord, summoning him to appear; and by 
writs sent by the lord chancellor, under the 
great seal, commanding the sheriffs of each 
county to take the necessary steps for the 
election of members for the countv and 
the boroughs contained in it. Parliament 
must be held at least once every three 
years ; but as the mutiny act, land tax and 
malt act, are passed only for a single j ear. 
Its meetings are of necessity annual On 
the day appointed for the opening of par- 
liament, the sovereign sits In the house of 
, lords under a canopy, dressed in robes, as 
are all the lords In theirs, and the commons 
' being summoned to the bar of that house, 
the sovereign addresses both houses on the 
1 state of public affairs. The commons are 
then required to choose a speaker, whit h 
officer being presented to and approved liy 
! the sovereign, the latter withdraws, the 
commons retire to their own house, and 
' the business of parliament begins. In the 
house of lords, the seat of each member Is 
proscribed according to rank , though, ex- ‘ 
cept in the presence of the sovereign, this 
formality la almost wholly dispensed with. 
The princes of the blood sit on each side j 
of the throne; the two archbishops on the 
sovereign’s right hand ; the bishops of Lon- 
don, Durham, and Winchester, below the 
former; and the other bishops according to 
priority of consecration. On the left hand 
of the sovereign, above all the dukes ex- 
cept those of the blood-royal, sit the lord- 
treasurer, lord-president, and lord privy- 
seal ; then the dukes, marquises, aud earls, 
the Individuals of each class t iking prece- 
denc.e according to the date of their crea- 
tion. Across the room are woolsacks, con- 
tinued from ancient custom ; and on the 
first of these, Immediately before the 
throne, sits the lord-chancellor, as speaker 
of the house On the other woolsacks are 
seated the judges and queen's counsel who 
are serjeants-at-law, who only give their 
advice on points of law. There are sixteen 
representative peers for Scotland, who are 
elected for a single parliament, and twenty- 
eight for Ireland, who are chosen for life. 
There are 2 archhisliops, and 24 bishops 
from Bnglltad and Wales, witli 1 arch- 
bishop and 3 bishops from Ireland by rota- 
tion of sesrton. Three peers constitute a 
house. Peers may vote by proxy, and enter 
on the Journals of the house their dissent 
and reasons for It, called a protest. The 
house of peers has a Jurisdiction both in 
civil and criminal cases ; and appeals lie to 
It from the highest tribunals In the land. 
It consists of about 4(K) members — namely, 
8 peers of the blood-royal, 2 archbishops, 
20 dukes, 20 marquises, ill earls, 22 
viscounts, 24 bishops, 210 barons, 16 re- 
presentative peers for 6c.ot1aud, 28 repre- 
sentative peers for Ireland, and 4 Irish 
representative prelates. In the house of' 
ttmmcvs there are no peculiar seats for: 
ftoy members. The speaker only has a : 


chair appropriated to him at the upper end 
of the house, and at a table before him slf 
the clerk and hts assistant. When ths 
parliament Is thus assembled, no member 
is to depart without leave. Upon extras 
ordinary occasions all the members are 
summoned ; otherwise three hundred of 
the commons is reckoned a full house. 
Clergymen, peers, Scotch peers, the judges 
of England, the Scotch Judges, and barons of 
the Scotch exchequer, are Ineligible to the 
house of commons, also peisons holding 
many offices supposed to cause u dlreet In- 
fluence by the government, and pensioners 
during pleasure Irish peers cannot be 
elected for places in Ireland, nor the eldest 
sons of Seoteh peers for idaces in Scotland. 
The acceptance of any post of profit from 
the crown causes a member to vacate his 
seat; likewise the acceptance of the stew- 
ardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, or that 
of the manor of East Hendred, to which 
there are no profits attached ; officers of 
the army obtaining new commissions, and 
persons receiving foreign appointments, 
such as the post of ambassador, &c , are 
excepted The acceptance of the steward 
ship of the Chlltern Hundreds is the usu il 
mode of vacating a seat In the house of 
commons. Bankruptcy prevents a member 
from taking his seat for a year; and if, 
within that time, tlie commission is not 
Buperbeded, or the creditors are not paid, 
he lobCS his seat In the commons, there 
Is no house, nor committee of the whole 
house, If 40 members are not present. The 
speaker of the house of commons cannot 
1 speak In the house, but the speaker of the 
I house of lords may. Wlien there is a call 
of the house, a member absent without 
leave may be taken into custody. Every 
year the order for the sergeant-at-arms to 
take Into custody strangers who are in the 
gallery is repeated, so that, by a kind of 
Action, the house <tf commons is supposed to 
sit with closed doors. When the speaker’s 
mare Is on the table, It is a house ; when 
under the table, a committee When the 
speaker is out of the house, no business can 
be done. Members can speak only once, 
except in committee, or in explanation. All 
private hills affecting the peerage must be- 
gin with the lords ; all others may begin in 
either bouse A bill for a geneial pardon be- 
gins with neither house, but with the crown. 
All money bills must begin with the house 
of commons, and the lords can make no 
amendments in a bill which are likely to 
bring a charge on the people, nor can they 
insert or alter pecuniary penalties or for- 
feitures. The house of commons consists 
of 658 members— namely, 600 from England 
and Wales, 106 from Ireland, and 63 from 
Scotland. The method of making laws Is 
much the same in both houses. In each 
the act of the majority binds the whole ; 
and this majority is declared by votes 
openly given, not privately or by ballot. 
To bring a hill Into the house of commons. 
If the relief sought by It is of a private 
nature, It is first necessary to prefer a peti- 
tion, which must be presented by a mem- 
ber, and usually sets forth the grievance 
desired to be remedied. In public matters. 
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the btll Is brouRht In upon motion made to 
tbe house without any petition. A com- 
mittee of the whole house Is oomposed of all 
the members ; to form It, the speaker quits 
the chair (another member being appointed 
chairman), and he may then join in the de- 
bate like any other member. In such com- 
mittees, the bill is debated clause by clause, 
amendments made, the blanks fllledup, and 
sometimes the bill entliely new-modelled 
After a bill has gone through the commit- 
tee, the chairman reports It to the house, 
with such amendments as the committee 
have made; then the house reconsiders 
the whole hill, and the question Is put upon 
every clause and amendment. When tbe 
house has agreed or disagreed to the 
amendments of the committee, and some- 
times added new amendments, the bill is 
ordered to be engrossed. As soon as this 
Is finished, it Is read a third time, and 
amendments are sometimes then made to 
It; and If a new clause be added, it Is 
done by tacking a separate piece of parch- 
ment on the bill, which is called a 
nder. The speaker then again opens It, 
and, holding It up in his hands, puts the 
question whether the bill shall pass. If 
this be agreed to, the title Is then settled, 
and one of the members Is directed to 
carry It to the lords for 1 heir concurrence. 
When both houses have done with any bill, 
It Is always depo«lted In the house of peers, 
to await the royal assent, except In the case 
of a money bill, which, after receiving the 
concurrence of the lords, is sent back to 
the house of commons The answer to the 
question put by the speaker, or the chair- 
man, In the house of commons. Is Ap or No, 
and. In the house of peers. Content or Not 
Content. Thero^al assent to l)lll8 maybe 
given, either in person (when the sovereign 
appears on tin* throne In the house of 
peers, regally attired), or by letters patent 
under the great seal, and duly signed. And 
when the bill has received the roval assent 
In either of these waj s, It Is then, and not 
before, a statute or act of parliament. Par- 
liament Is prorogued from one session to 
anotlier by roval authontj ; committees 
are not dissolved by prorogation, but are 
merely adjourned to the next time of 
meeting It Is dissolved by the sovereign’s 
will, by the dem’se of the crown, or by lapse 
of time— at the end of the seventh year, 
should it not have been dissolved sooner 

PARLIAMENTA'RTANS, an epithet for 
those who sided with the English repub- 
lican parliament In opposition to king 
Charles I. 

PAR'ODY (parDdia, from parlideo, I sing 
with c.ertaln changes : Or.), a kind of writ- 
ing In which the words of an author or hts 
thoughts are, by some slight alterations, 
adapted to a different purpose ; or It may be 
defined, a poetical pleasantry In which the 
verses of some author are, bj way of ridi- 
cule, applied to another object ; ora serious 
work is turned Into burlesque by affecting 
to observe the same rhjines, words, and 
cadences. 

PAR'OL (parole .' Fr.), In Law, an epithet 
for what Is done by oral declaration, as 
patol evidence, which Is testimony by the 1 


month of a witness In contradistinction to 
written evidence. 

PARO'LE (Fr.), In Military affairs, a pro- 
mise given by a prisoner of war, when 
suffered to be at large, that he will return 
at a time appointed, unless he shall have 
previously been discharged or exchanged. 

PAitoiiB also means the watchword 

given out every day in orders by a com- 
manding officer. In camp or gamson b.\ 
which friends may be distinguished from 
enemies 

PAROMOI/OGY (paromologia, from pare- 
OTologeo, I pretend to admit: Gi.), in Rhe- 
toric, a figure of speech by which an orator 
concedes something to his adversary. In 
order to strengthen his own argument. 

PARONOMA'STA (Gr., from paronmnazo, 
I slightly change a word), a Rhetorical 
figure by which the same word is used in 
different senses ; or words similar In sound 
are put In opposition to each other, so as to 
produce tlm effect of antithesis 

PARONY'CniA (parDnuchta, from paro, 
beside ; and onux, the nail : (7r,), in Medi- 
cine, a wJnUow, or abscess formed near the 
nails or tips of the fingers. 

PAROQUET'S, or PARRA'KEBTS {per- 
roqtiet, a parrot • Fr.), a tribe of parrots 
usually of a small sixe, and differing from 
other parrots in the form of the feet. They 
are natives of India and Australia. 

PAROT'IU GLAND (parOtis, the gland 
beside the ear: Or), in Anatomy, a large 
conglomerate and salivary gland, situated 
under the ear, between the nmxlllarv pro 
cess of the temporal bone and the angle of 
the lower jaw. The excretory duct of thl-i 
gland opens In the mouth, and Is called, 
from its discoverer, the Stenonmn duct. 

PAROTITIS (from same), Inflammatloi 
of the parotid gland ; the mumps. 

PAR'OXYSM (paromsmos, from parorn- 
nn, I make violent: Or.), in Medicine, a fit 
of higher excitement or violence In a dis- 
ease that has remissions or Intermissions; 
as the paron/sm of a fever or the gout. 

PAIl'REL, among seamen, a collar of 
greased rt)pe, which confines tbe yard to 
the mast while it is hoisted up. 

PAR'RTCIPE (pamcida, from patricula: 
7>«t ), strictly signifies the murder or mur- 
deier of a father, as matricide does of a 
mother; yet this word Is ordinarily taken 
In both senses, and Is also extended to the 
murder of any near relation. The word 
pamcide is also applied to one who fatally 
Injures atiy of those to whom he owes par- 
ticular reverence, as his couiKjry or patron. 
By the Roman law parricide was punished 
In a severer manner than other kinds of 
homicide. After being scourged, thedcMn 
quent was sewed up in a leathern 8ack,wlth 
a live dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and 
then oast Into the sea Solon made no law 
against parricide, supposing It Impossible 
that any one should be guilty of so unna- 
tural a crime ; nor had the Romans any law 
against It originally. We treat It as any 
other murder; but, in some German states, 
the parricide Is put to death with exquisite 
tortures. 

PARRICI'DTUM (Lat, from same), a 
name given by a decree of the Roman 
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•eimte to the Idea of Mardh, which was the 
anniversarr of Caesar's assassination. Dola- 
bella the consul proposed a law to change 
Its name to Natalia Urbia, as he looked on It 
as the birthday of Roman liberty. 

PA R'ROTR [pe^rogTiet, a parrot : Pr.) ,a large 
fn>nlly of scansorlal birds, the PattUtcidce of 
ornithologists. Theyahomid in tropical cli- 
mates. There are several divisions or subfa- 
milies, viz., the parrakeets, macaws, lories, 
cockatoos, owl-parrots, and truoparrots. The 
last are the best known species, on account 
of their docility in captivity, and their 
power of articulating words in imitation of 
the human voice. Their hooked bill is very 
serviceable to them In climbing. Tlioy 
breed In hollow trees, subsist on fruits and 
seeds, and often attain a great age. The 
common grey parrot, a native of Africa, Is | 
the most remarkable for Its loquacity, 
iloclllty, and distinctness of articulation. 
The green parrot of South America Is also 
remarkable in these respects. The pretty 
little love birds fall Into this division. 

[ PARSEE'8 {pars, the ancient name of 
Persia), those who profess the religious 
eystern of Zohoaster, the dominant reli- 
gion In Persia until expelled by Mahomme- 
j danism. Those who refused to renounce 
I their ancient faith fled from the country. 
The modern Parsees are chiefly rt'sklent in 
Bombay, where several of them are persons 
of great wealth. 

PAR'8TN(4 ipnra, a part : Lat.), In Gram- 
mar, the resolving a sentence Into Its ele- 
ments, by showing the several parts of 
speech of which It la composed, and their 
relation to each other according to gram- 
matical rules. 

PAR'STjEY ijyetra, a rock ; and aelinon, 
parsley : Or.), a well known umbelliferous 
plant, the Petrosehnum aativum of bota- 
nists. Among the Greeks, parsley was used 
for decorating tombs, and consequently 
was regarded as a vegetable not much 
calculated to contribute to agreeable sensa- 
tions. It was, however, the herb of which, 
in the Isthmian and Nemean games, the 
crowns of the victors were composed. 
Among the Romans, parsley was considered 
a necessary Ingredient in their festive 
I g.arlands, because it retains Its freshness a 
long time, affords a grateful smell, and was 
supposed to absorb the iiiebriatlug fumes 
of wine, and by that means prevent Intoxi- 
cation. 

PARS'NEP {pastinaca: Lat), a well- 
known culinary vegetable, the Paatmaea 
aativa of botanists, the root of which is 
deemed a valiJable esculent. Besides their 
use for the table, parsneps are often culti- 
vated on an extensive scale as fodder for 
cattle. The milk of cows Is improved In 
quality and Increased In quantity by them ; 
and they give the butter a fine saffron- 
yellow colour, as well as excellent flavour. 
Since the roots are not liable to Injury from 
frosts, they may remain In the ground all 
the winter, and be taken up as required. 

PAR'SON (peraona, a person : Lat), the 
rector or Incumbent of a parish, who has 
the parochial charge or cure of souls ; one 
who jmssesses all tlie rights of a parochial 
church ; in his person (whence the name). 
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the church he occupies Is represented. He 
has the freehold of the parsonage, glebe, 
the tithes, and other dues. He must be In 
holy orders, presented, Instituted, and In- 
ducted. A parson has a right to all the 
ecclesiastical dues of the parish ; a vicar 
has generally an approprlator over him, 
who Is entitled to the liest part of the 
profits, and to whom, In fact, he Is perpe- 
tual curate. In common language, any 
clergyman Is called a parson. 

PAR'RONAGB (last), ordinarily, a rectory 
endowed with a house, glebe, lands, tithes, 
Ac., for the maintenance of the Incumbent; 
but there may be a parsonage without 
either glebe or tithes, and with only annual 
payments. I 

PARTE'RRE (Fr.),\n Gardening, a system 1 
of beds of various shapes and sizes, In which 
flowers are grown, with Intervening spaces ' 
of gravel or turf for walking upon. The 
lieds are very often bordered with dwarf 
box, kept low by clipping. This kind of 
parterre was In use among the Romans, 

Pahteure, In France, the pit of a 

theatre. 

PARTHE'NOGENKSrS (partMrwa, a vir- 
gin ; geneaia, generation : Gr), a term ap- 
plied by naturalists to cases amongst 
animals and plants where a perfect embryo 
Is alleged to be formed In the absence of 
male organs. 

PARTHENON {Partheyn'm, from parthe- 
?/o», a maiden— one of the names of Minerva : 
Or.), the name given to the celebrated 
Grecian temple of Minerva, erected in the 
Acropolis of Athens, during the splendid 
era of Perlch s, It was built of marble upon 
a spot elevated on all sides above the town 
and citadel ; and was of the Boric order. 
It was a peripteral octostyle, with seven- 
teen columns on the sides, each 6 feet 2 
Inches in diameter at the base, M feet in 
height ; and was elevated on three steps. 
Its herght was e,*) feet ; and its area was 2.'}3 
by 102 feet. It was decorated with inagnl- 
fleent groups and statues, and its cost has 
been estimated at a million and a half ster- 
ling. This raagnifleent temple, which had 
Iieeu in turn conveited into a Christum 
church and a Turkish mosque, had resisted 
all the ravages of time ; but in the year 
1687, when the Veni'ilans besieged the 
citadel of Athens, under the command of 
General Konlgsmarck, a bomb fell most 
unluckily upon It, setting Are to the powder 
which the Turks had stored up within It. 
Tills destroyed the roof, and reduced the 
whole building almost to ruins. It Is still 
iimguincent, though greatly dilapidated. 
The chief portion of its sculptures are now 
in the British Museum, and form, with 
some other remains of antiquity, the col- 
lection termed the Mgin marblea. 

PARTHEN'OPE, one of tlie small planets 
belonging to the group between Mars and 
Jupiter, and the eleventh In the order of 
discovery. 

PARTIAL (para, a part : Lat.), In Botany, 
an epithet for aubordinate ; as, a partial 
umbel, a partial peduncle. A partial In- 
volucre is placed at the foot of a partial 
umbel. 

PARTICBPS ORlM'INId (a sharer In the 
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rnme : LaL), In Law, an accomplice, or one 
who participates in the guilt. 

PARTICIPLE (pariietptutnt from parti- 
c«ps, sharing: Lot), in Qraininar, a word so 
call^ because, in certain languages, it par- 
ticipates in the nature both of a noun and a 
▼erb ; being variable through the genders, 
numbers, and cases, like the former, and re- 
garding time, action, like the latter. 
Participles sometimes lose the properties 
of a verb, and become adjectives ; as, she is 
a girl of engagvng manners ; that man is an 
accomplished orator. 

PARTICLE ^artictila, the dim. of pars, h 
part ; Lot,), In Physica, one of those minute 
IHirtlons of a body, the aggregation or col- 
lection of which constitures the whole mass. 
Sometimes the word is used in the same 

sense as atom. Particles, in Crammar, 

such parts of speech as are incapable of any 
indection : as the preiiositiou, conjunction, 
Jkc. The term Is, however, more accurately 
applied to those minor words, which give 
clearness and precision to a sentence, but 
re8|»ecting whose exact use grammarians 
are not agreed Thus, In Greek, pe, OTa, ftf, 
&c. ; in German, ja, wohl, &c. ; in English, 
note, then, truly, Acs It is also used to lii- 
dirate those words which are termed cn- 
cUttce, and which cannot be used separately, 
but must be joined with another word : as i 
the gue, in mrumque. In Latin. ] 

PARTITE {partUus, from jHirtto, I divide : 
Tat.), In Botany, an epithet for divided;' 
thus, a partite leaf is a simple leaf separated 
down to the base. 

I PART'NERS (from part), In a ship, strong 
I pieces of timlier bolted round the mast, at . 
{ the deck, to support the latter against Its 
' pressure ; also similar supports round the 
t capstan and pump. 

, PART'NERSHIP, the association of two 
nr more persons for the prosecution of aii> 

1 trade, manufacture, or commercial eiiter- 
prlte, at their joint expense. In this case 
! the connection is fonned by contract ; each 
{ partner furnishing such a part of the capital 
, stock, and being entitled to such a propor- 
, tlonal share of protit, and subject to such 
I a proportional share of loss as may he 
agreed ujwm ; or one or more of the partners 
I furnishing money or stock, and the others 
, contributing their services. A partnership 
or association of this kind is a standing or 
permanent company, and is detiominaCed a 
jtrni or house. By a recent act of parlia- 
ment, persons simply lending money to a 
' Arm, and receiving In return a share of the 
j profits instead of interest, are protected 
from liability for the debts of the Arm. 
There is no particular form of contract 
j necessary for iwrtiiershlp, nor even a 
writing. If no period has lieen fixed for its 
dissolution, any one partner may dissolve 
it ; and If a period has been fixed. It will he 
I dissolved, in the absence of a proviso to 
the contrary, by the l>ankruptcy, attain- 
der, death, or, in the case of a female, the 
marriage of a partner ; but, as far as the 
public is concerned, notice must l>e given 
that it has been dissolved. The partnership 
will he bound by the engagements of any 
partner, acting with reference to the Joint 
boainess. By meansof the act ealled Incor- 


poration, or by rftglstratlon as a ‘limited 
company, the shareholders in a Joint-stock 
company may protect themselves* from all 
liability beyond the amount of their shares. 

PART'RIDGB (perdnx.^ Fr.; from jj«r- 
dix: Gr.), the Perdtx einer^a, a well-known 
bird. The common partridge is found all 
over Europe. The places in which par 
tridges most delight are com-flelds, espe- 
cially whilst the corn is growing, for under 
cover of it they shelter and breed; and 
these are frequented by them when the 
corn is cut down, for the sake of the grain 
scattered over them. Tlie red-legged Par- 
tridge, a bird less esteemed i>oth by sports- 
men and epicures, is the PerdUe rii/a of 
ornithologists. 

PARTY ipartie: Fr), in Politico, a num- 
ber of persons, united for the purpose of 
promoting, by their joint endeavours, their 
own views, according to some principles on 
which all of them are agreed From the 
earliest times, n»utual co-operation has l>een 
adopted for the execution of favourite de- 
signs. But there is a tendency, In party, to 
generate narrow, false and illiberal princi- 
ples— a thorough follower of a party Is, in 
8on»e senbe, a s>h ve. Free governments arc 
the hotbeds of party, and probably, without 
the existence of opposing parties In a state, 
civil freedom would no longer exist. Party 
differs from faction in implying aless dls- 
hononmhle association of persons, or more 

justlflahle designs. Partt, in HersIdiTt 

the division of a field by a line running In 
tho direction of an ordinary: thus, party 

per pale, party per feeee, Ac Partt, in 

Military affairs, a small detachment or 
number of men sent upon any particular 

duty, as a recruit fng party, Ac. Partt- 

WAixs, when houses are built In c<^ntact 
the law re<iulre8 that each shall have its 
own wall In order to prevent the spread of 
fire, and these walls are called party walls. 

Party-jubt, In Law, a jury consisting 

of half foreigners and half Englishmen. 

PARF'LIR (pnroiilie : from para, beside ; 
and oula, the gums: Or.), In Medicine, an 
Inflammation, boll, or abscess in the gume ; 
a gum-boil. 

J'AS'CnAL CY'CT.E, the cycle which 
serves to show when Easter occurs. It Is 
fonned by multiplying together 28, the cy- 
cle of the sun, and 19, the cycle of the moon. 

PA'RHA, the name of ofilcers In the 
Turkish empire who, when appointed to pro- 
vinces, are at once military commanders, 
judges, and receivers of taxes. They are di- 
vided into three classes, viz., pashas of one, 
two, and three tails The vizirs 4hd seraaker, 
or commander-lii-chlcf, are pashas of three 
tails. The word Is derived from the Peralan, 
and stgntfles * the foot of the 8hab.* It had 
been usual from an early period to style the 
ministers of the Persian king his feet, 
hands, eyes, Ac.; the governors of provlnoes, 
as the chief supporters of the empire, being 
called his feet. 

PASIG'RAPHY (p<M, all ; and gretpho, I 
write : Or.), a system of universal writing, 
or a mode of writing what may he under- 
stood and used by all nations. Rumerons 
attempts have been made to construct a uni- 
versal language, particularly by the philoao 
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I>liic and persevering Cieriwans ; iiuthitbertu exhibit neither the violence of birds of 
all their efforts have been frnitlesa prey nor the ^ed regimen of the terres- 

PASQUINADB' (Fr.)t a satirical writing, trial birds, but which feed on insects, fruit 
directed against one or more persons. A or grain, and even small birds. They form 
luutilatedstatne, which was dog up at Rome the largest and least recognisable order, 
nearly 300 years ago, and which now lies in The females are generally smaller, and have 
the court of the Capitol, was named Paeguin, less brilliant plumage than the males ; they 
after an eccentric barber, near whose bouse live in pairs, and build their neats In trees 
It was at first set up. To this, and another with great Ingenuity. Power of flight, 
statue near It, named Harfono, satirical pla- melody of voice, and brilliancy of plumage, 
cards, some of which were veiy severe, and are found in the highest perfection In one 
letiected on the highest personages, were group or another of this extensive and 
Hfflxed at night. Bixtus V. was greatly varied order. As their beak varies accord- 
offended when one of them demanded ‘ why Ing to the nature of their food, It has 
Ills shirt was so soiled,’ and was answered caused their classlflcatlon Into Dentirostres, 
by the either that ‘his washerwoman* (by ha\lng a notch and tooth-like process on 
vs horn was meant the pope’s sister) ‘ bad each side of the margin of the upper man- 
become a princess.' All satirical compost- dible, as in the thrushes and flycatchers, 
tlons in Rome have long been attributed to Conirostres, having a thick, robust, c^onlcal 
Pasquin, or pasted upon It. Hence the word beak, as amongst the crows and finches. 

for a lampoon. The difference Tenuirostres, having a long and slender 
between a pasgtitnade and a satire Is, that bill, as amongst the humming birds and 
the eud of the latter is to correct and reform, creepers ; and Pissirostres, having a beak 
while that of the former Is only to ridicule ' opening widely, as amongst the swallows 
aud exfiose. and goat suckers. 

PASS (pas: Fr.), in Military affairs, a PAS'SIM (Lat.), a word of reference In 
narrow passage, which renders the entrance books, signifying here and there ; through- 

Into a country difficult for an army. out ; In many different places. 

Pass, among Miners, a frame of lioards set PAS'S ING-B ELL, the bell that is tolled 

sloping for the ore to slide down. Pass immediately after death. The passtnff-bell 

Of ARMS, In Chivalry, a bridge, road, &c., was, at first, superstitlously Intended to 
which the ancient knights undertook to drive away any demon that might seek to 
defend They who held a pass hung up take possession of the aouf of the dying, on 
their arms on trees, imles, columns, Ac., which account It was sometimes called the 
erected for that purpose ; and such as were eoiit-bell. 

disposed to dispute the pass touched one I'AS'SION-FLOWERS, a genus of cllmb- 
of the pieces of armour with his sword, lug plants: iiat. ord. Passtficracece ; con- 
a challenge wlilcii the other was obliged taining numerous species, remarkable for 

to accept. Pass pabole. In Military nf- the elegance and singular form of their 

fairs, a commaud given at the bead of an flowers. They are all natives of warm 
array, aud corainunicaftHl My word of mouth countries, and only one of them Is suffl- 

to the rear. Pass-vtoku, a secret woid cieiitly hardy to succeed well here In the 

or countersign, which enables any person oi»en air, the others requiring shelter and 
to pass through military stations. heat. Their stems are woody, or, more 

i’ASSAD'E, or PASSA'DO (a push : ifof.), frequently, herbaceous, provided with ten- 
In Peiicing, an advance or leap forward upon drlls, and bearing alternate simple or lobed 
the enemy. Of these there are several kinds, leaves; the flowers are axillary, and sup- 
as passes within, above, beneath, to the ported on peduncles; the calyx is widely 
right, the left, and passes under the line, spreading, and divided into ten parts. To 

Sic^ Passadk, in the inaudge, a turn (»r the base of the calyx Is attached an inte- 

course of a horse, backwards or forwards, rlor crown, composed of a great number of 
on the same spot of ground. fliaments. The Passtflora cceruleat or blue- 

PAS'SAGE (/V.), In Music, a succ^ession rayed common palmated passion-flower, has 
of sounds, forming alnemlier or pbrase In long slender stalks, ascendlmr, upon any , 

a comi>ositlon. Birds of PABaAGR,thoBo support by their claspers, thirty or forty I 

birds which at certain seasons migrate, or feet high, with one large palmated leaf at 
pass from one climate to another. [See each joint, and at the axlllss large sproad- 

Mioratort Birds, Ac.] Right op ing flowers, with whitish-green petals, and 

Passagi, in Commerce, an imposition or a blue radiated nectarium— succeeded by 
duty exacted by some princes, either by large, oval, yellowish fruit. Itflowersfrom 
land or sea, in certain cun flued or narrow July until October; the flowers are very 
portions of their territories, on all vessels, large and conspicuous, and their compo- 
and even aoinetlines on passengers, coming sttion Is exceedingly curious and beautiful ; 
in or going out of them. but they are only of one day’s duration, 

PAS’SANT (Fr.), In Heraldry, a term ap- generally opening about ll or 18 o’clock 
plied to a lion or other animal in a shield, aud gradually closing the next day, when 
appearing to walk leisurely. When walk- they assumes decayed appearance, and new 
Ing with bis head aJfttmU, or looking full- flowers succeed. In some Roman Oatholle 
faced, it is termedpossant gardant countries, this flower Is greatly venerated, 

PASSB-PARTOUT (FrO, a maater-key, or because the instruments of Christ’s passion 
a key that answers for several looks belong- are supposed to be represented by the parts 
tng to the same house or apartment. of f nictlflcatlon. Ao. 

PAB^RBS (Lot.), In Ornithology, the PAS'SIYB (paseiimt: Lot.), In Oranimar, 
wuus given to an order of birds which a term given to a verb which expresses 
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I the effect of an action performed Uy some also a ouiiipoan(Vof charcoal with odor! 
agent; as, in Latin, doceor, I am taught, ferous matters, which diffuses an agreeable 
‘or, in EngliBh. she is loved . — Parhivk odour during its slow combustion. 

I COUMXBOK, trade In uhtch the productions PAS'TORAL (pasUrrnhs, iHTtalnlng to 
I j of a country are carried by foreigners In shepherds : Lot.), souietbing descriptive of 
j their own ships; opposed to oettne com- a shepherd’s life ; t)r a poem lt» whlcli any 

j merce. [See Navioation Laws] Pas- aetkmor passion Is represented by its effects 

SITB Obbuikncb, in Civil Polity, denotes on a country life. Tlie characteristics of 
I not only quiet unresisting submission to this i>oem are simplicity, brevity, and dell- 
I power, but implies the denial of the right cacj ; the two first of which render an 
j of resistance, or the recognition of the eclogue oi Idj I natural, nnd the last dellght- 
[ duty to submit In all cases to the exlgiiiig ful. As the earliest strains of |>oetry must 

government. Passive Phayeb, among have been heard In the primitive times of 

mystic divines. Is a susiienslon of the soul the human race, and as a shepherd's life Is 
or intellectual faculties, and a yielding only supposed to be congenial with such effu- 
to the Impulses of grace sloiis, we naturally ei)nslder p«)(. tr> as ba\- 

PA8*80VER, or PAS'CHA, a solemn festl- tng orlginatetl In the pivrr)ral period, but 
val of the Jews, celebrated on the 14th day tlie i»oetlc Idea of iva^t.ual life, wliore all is 
of the month following the vernal equinox ; purity and slmpllclly , in not supported by 
j and instituted In coiiinienioratlon of ihtlr experience, either In Hiiclent nr In iiiodern 

providential deliverance on the night be times Pastouai,, In Eccleslastlial af- 

fore tlielr departure from Egypt, when the fairs, a book relating to the cure nf souls , 
destroying angel, wlio put to diath the it includes the (‘xecution of the diitU's of a 
flrst-lKim of the Egyptians, piiened over clergyman, or rhe |iractl<.il application of 
those houses of the Hebrews which were his theological know ledge The chief part 
sprinkled with the blood of a lamb, of canon law Is comprised In tlie Pastoral of 

PASS'POKT {paeeeport: Fr), a written a Roman Catholic priest, while tliat of tlie 
license from a king, governor, or of lier pro- Protestant minister consists of jirlnclple*. 

I per authority, granting perrnlssbu) to jmss addressed merely to his understanding, in 
I through his territories, or from one country (hiding certain rules wliicli exptnetice has 
to another, or to navigate a parth uiar sea, shown to be Imiiortantfor the peifonnam e 
without molestation. Also, a license for of cU rlcal duties 
I Importing or exporting goods or moveables PASTURE, or PAST! RE LANDfpes- 
without paying the usual duties Apasspott turn, from poscor, I fet'd: fair.), In Agrl- 
usually describes the ficrpon, objects, and culture, ground covered with grass appro- 
destination of the bearer; It Is also In prlated for the food of cattle Prrju'inal 
tended to show that his character Is good, paetnreg are buch as are never subjected to 
and that his design In travelling Is law- tlie plough, and never inamin d t xcept b\ 
ful. P^issports are granted hy tb»' foreign the cattle wiileh fet'd on them Arti/Uum 
offlee to respectable iiersons, on ptyinent pfuturea are sonietlmes mown, and some- 
of a small fee; but they may t»e olitatned times receive a top dressing of dung, dtc. 
from the ambassadors, ministers, and con- PATA'CHB t#V.), a tender or siiiall vessel 
Bulsof the various states. They mustliave tniployed in convey Ing men, or orders from 
the vuteot the ambassadors or consuls of out ship to another 
, the c.ountrle8 Into which the traveller In PATAVIN'ITV, a term used by chisslral 
tends to go. Austria and Russia are v'orv scholars to denote a peculiarity of Livy’s 
particular on this iMilnt. Passi>orrs have, (lit tion, so dt nominated from Paiaoiuvi or 
until very recently, been required by the iWoti, the place of his nailv Ity 
natives of nearly all Eunipeaii countries, PATE, In Fortllkatlon, a kind of plat- 
when they pass even from one part of their form, resembling what Is called a horse- 
j own state to another. shoe; not always regular, but generally 

PASTE (vate: Pr.), a soft composition, oval, en com passed only w 1th a parapet, and 
j Also, a kind of coloured glass made to 1ml- having nothing to flank It. 

1 tate gems. In Mineralogy, the mineral PATEE', or PATTEF/ (Pr.), In Heraldry, 

substance In which other substances are a cross, hav Ing the arms small in the centre 
Imtiedded. and widening towards their extieniitles, 

PASTEL (paetitlue, a roll : Laf.), In which are broad. 

Painting, a crayon formed with any colour PATEL'LA (vatdla, a small dish: Lai.), 
I and gum -water, and used for painting on In Anatomy, a bone which clivers the fore 
I paper or parchment. The pictures pro part of the Joint of the knec.^falled also 
duced with pastels are not durable. rotula, and popularly the ktiee-pnn. The 

PASTERN {panturon: Fr.), that part of patella is composed Internally of a cellular 
a horse's foot which Is under the fetlock substance, covered by a thin bony plate; 
and reaches to the heel. but Its cells arc so extremely minute, that 

PASTKFCTO (Ital., from pcuiticco, a pie), Irs strength is upon the whole, very con 
In Mnsir, sword used to denote an opera sidcrable. It di'feiids the articulation of 
I composed of detached airs, by different the joint of the knee from external Injury ; 

composers, occasionally Introduced. In and likewise inct eases the power of the 

Painting, a picture painted by s master. In muscles which act In the extension of the 
Imitation of the style of some other painter, log, by removing their direction further 

Teniers and Luca Giordano were rery suc/- from the centre of motion. Patella, in 

eessfnl In this wiw. Oonchology, a genus of shell-flsh, with a 

PISTIL (paatiUe: Fr.; from patfliUue: simple shell, of a conic or other gibbous 
Ltd.), In Pharmacy, a species oi lozenge; Ogure, and a very wide opening at Um 
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noath or bottom. The aulmal Is popularly for damages, or file a bin In chancery for 
termed a limpet. an injunction and an account. Foreign 

PATENTS, or LBTT^RS'PA'TBNT states also grant letters patent for Inven- 
Cpotens, open : LaL), writings sealed with tions, called In Prance BrtvetB tJFinvention. 
the great seal, granting a dignity, an office. And an English patentee usually obtains 
or a privilege, 'or authorizing something patents abroad when the invention is of 
which a person could not otherwise do or considerable utility, 

enjoy. They are called potent on account of PAT'ERA (a broad dish : iof.), in Archi- 
thelr being open, and ready to be exliibiU'd lecture, an ornament frequently seen in tho 
for the conflrmation of the authority dele- Doric frieae, and in the tyinpans of arches, 
gated by them. Peers of the realm are The patera was a small dish or vase in 
created, the Lord Chancellor, the Lords of which the Romans offered consocratod food 
the Treasury, and several other officers of to the gods, and with which they madellba- 

state are appointed by letters patent tions; and hence it became an ornament of 

Lkttkbs Patent fob Inventions. In- the D<tf ic order, as that was nned for tern- 
ventors can obtain letters patent from the pies, it was also enclosed in urn; with the 
Crown protecting such inventions as they asbesof the dead, after it had ix,eii employed 
have themselves made, or as they have in the offerings of wine and other liquors 
derived from foreigners not domiciled in at the funeral. 

Great Britain. The invention must be new PAT'ERNOSTER (our Father ; Lot.), the 
and useful. A bare principle not showing Lord’s prajer, so called from the two words 
any practical application Is not patentable, with which it commences in Latin. The ' 
A provisional specification may be lodged term is sometimes applied also to the rosarj/, 
in (.he first instance, and protection for the or string of beads, used by Roman Catbo- 
I invention obtained for six months; but lies in their devotions, but more especially 
I before the expiration of tliis period a com- to every tenth large bead ; for at this they 
j plete specification must be prepared, de- repeat the Lord’s prayer, and, at the Inter- 

' scribing fully and clearly the whole inveii* veiling small ones, only an Ave Mana. 

tlon, and this must be lodged with the In Architecture, an ornament cut in the 
Commissioners of Patents. The Invention form of beads, either oval or round, for 

is then secured for three years; a payment astragals, &c, Paternoster Cross, In 

of X50 will secure an additional term of Heraldry, a cross represented on the cscut- 
four years, and the payment of the further cheon as If made with beads, 
sum of .t:iOO will extend the patent for an PATHET'IO NERVES (pathlHkos^ sensi- 
additlonal term of seven years, that is live : Gr.), in Anatomy, a pair of very small 
I fourteen years altogether. The speclflca- j nerves which arise in the brain, and run to 
I tion is an important instrument, and many the trochlear muscleof the eye. They have 
patents have become invalid by reason of obtained the apiiellatlonpaGietic, from their i 
their not complying with the rules which serving to move the eyes In the various 
the courts of law have laid down. * Letters ' passions. 

patent (says Johnson's Patentee’s Manual) I PATHOGNOMON'IO {pathognOmomlMs : 
are founded upon an Implied compact from patftos, suffering; and pwowionffcos, fit 
between an inventor and the public. The to give judgment : Or.), In Medicine, a term 
I latter, through the Crown, secures to the ^ applied to those symptoms which are pccu- 
former the monopoly of the invention with liar to, or exclusively characteristic of, a 
all the advantages flowing therefrom, for ' particular disease. 

a given period of time ; and the Inventor , PATHOL'OGY {pathologeo, I treat of dls- 
ou his part undertakes to tell the com- 1 ease : Gr.i. that branch of medicine which 
munity what his invention really is, and is concerned with uiseascs, their causes and 
to teach them how it may l>e practised and sympeoms. Its objects are to ascertain tlio 
carried into effect when the monopoly shall various symptoms which characterize tlio 
have ceased. Ills by this instrument that disorders of each organ of the body, and 
the public is made acquainted with tbe especially the diagnostic and pathogno- 
inventor’s secret, and he is bound In return inonic symptoms, which afford the means 
for the privilege granted to him to describe of discriminating between diseases that 
it clearly and fully, with the view of en- resemble each other; to determine the 
Bbling others, wlien the proper time comes, causes, both predisposing and exciting, oy 
to work the invention, if they desire to do whlcli diseases are induced ; and to ascertain 
•o. In the mean time, the public are en- the modes of cure, and the nature and 
titled to knox»wliat it is they are prohibited operation of the remedies adapted to tbe 
from using, that they may not unawares various circumstances and periods of dis- 
Inour liability.’ All specifications are now eases. teaches tbe nature of the 

printed, and they may be obtained at a low functions of the body in a state of health ; 
charge at the office of the Commissioners, pathology, the various derangements of 
who also Issue periodical lists of patents these functions which constitute disease. 

, granted. Tbe Privy Council has the power PATHOS (a violent feeling : Or.), that 
of extending the term of a patent for a fur- quality of nature and art whlcJa excites the 
ther period not exceeding fourteen years, feelings of pity and sympathy, 
but more than seven years is seldom grant- PATIENT {patims: LaL), one who is 
ed, and then only on tbe patentee showing under the direction of a physician, or other 
that the Invention Is a valuable one, and medical practitioner, for the cure of any 

that he has not been rewarded according to disorder. Patient, in Physiology, that 

his iaserts. In case of infringement, a which receives impressions from extonia; 
eatanteo may proceed either by an action agents ; or whatever is passively affected. { 
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PATIHA (» broad dish: LaU, In the were called The doty of the 

Roman Catholic church, the eorer of the was to be their clients* counsellors lu difll 
chaliotf, used for holding particles of the cult oases, their adrocates without payment 

consecrated wafer. Also, In Numistna- in legal proceedings, their advisers in nmt- 

tics, the One rust with which coins beenme ters of doubt, «&c. After the fall of the 
covered by lying In peculiar soils, and commonwealth, the term i>atT<m was still 
which not only pre8er\es, but ornaments applied to the advoc>ate who defended his 

them. client's cause for hire. Pathom was also 

' PAT'OIS (Pr 1, the dialect spoken by the a title conferred on a master who had fn*ed 
1 lower clashes. his slave, the relation of patron commeric- 

rA'TRESCONSCRIP'TI [SeeCONHCRiPT Ing when that of master expired The 
Fatrsrs ] patron was legal heir to his freed-men, it 

PATRIARCH (jpatnarchfa: from patna, they died intestate, or without lawful Issuo 
a race ; and arcAo, I govern ; Or.) proi>erly born after their freedom commenced. By 
signlfles the head or chief of a family. The the Paplan law. If a freed-man's fortune 
' name of patriarchs Is generally conflmsl to amounted to ten thousand sesterces, and 
the pr(»genltors of the Israelites who lived he had three children, the patron was en- 

before Moses, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Ac ; titled to a clilld's portion. PATttoa, In 

or to tlie heads of families before the Hood, the Canon and Common Lim, a person who, 
as the antediluvian patriarchs. The aj)- having the advowson of a parsonage, \ Icar- 
pellatlon has from hence been transferied hrc, or other spiritual office, belonging to 
to the bishops of the first churches of the his manor, has the gift and disposition of 
East; as, the patriarchs of Antioch, Alex- the l)cneflcc, and may present to It when- 

andrla, Jerusalem. ConstHntnioi>ie Pa- c\er It becomes vacant — P athos, lu the 

TBIAKOHAL CROSS, 111 Heraldri . a cross ap- church of Rome, a guardlati or saint, w hose 
proprlated to the dignity of a iiatrlarch, as name s pirson hears, or under whose pro- 
the triple crown was to that of the pope, tectlon he Is placed, and whom 1 m? lu\oke<«; 
The shaft of this cross Is twice crossed, the or a saint, In whose name a chun h or order 

lower transverse arm being longer than the Is founded. Caupinal Patron, the 

upisT. prime minister of the poi>e. 

PATRI'CIAN (patneius, from patres, fa- PATRUNAGIi ifrom same), the right of 

thers Lot), In Roman Hlstorj, a title presenUtlon to livings. Lay patnmage, 

given at first to the descendants of the se- a right attadied to a person el tin r as 
nators whom Romulus was said to ha\c founder or as heir of the founder, <»r as 
created, and called patres, ‘fathers.’ It was possessor of the fee to which the patronage 
afterwaros enjoyed hj those who iM'came Is annexed Errlesiastical patronage in ihiii 
senatom by other means than henditary which a person Is entitled to by virtue of 
right. But the dignity of the pitrlnnns w»me benefit e which he bolds. In the 
was lessened by the fall of the republic, the . (hurch of Scotland, the right of presenta- i 
civil wars, and the establWlimei.tof the im- 1 tion to ilviugs has been at various times 
perlal dignity. The word patrwian. In Its f the source of serious disputes; and dlare- 
general and modern acceptHtioii, signlfles j gard. In one or two Instances, of the ex- 
ntihle; senatorhil , not pkhelAn j pressed wish of the parishioners, was tho I 

PAT'RICK, fiT., Order of, an Irish order cause of the great secession from the Scot- 
of knlghthotsl, Instituted by George HI. in tisb kirk, which tt)ok place in l«4a. But, by , 
1783 ; and the onl> one belonging to Ireland, Lord Aberdeen’s act, the right of the mem- ' 
It consists of tne sovereign, a prince of the hors of the church to have, within certain ' 
blood-royal, a grand master, and fiftem limits, a voice in the nomination of their i 

knights The lord-lleutenaiitof Ireland f<»r pastors, was acknowledged Arms of 

the Lime being Is grand master. pATao.vAaK, In Heraldrj , those arms on the 

PATRISTIC (pater, a father: Lat.), in top of which are some marks of subjection 
Theology, that which belongs totlie fathers and dependence 

of the ciiurcb : M jtalT^lic theology, litera- PATRON VM '10 (patronuinikos, from 

titrs, Ac. paiir, a father; and mioma, a name; Gr.), 

PAT'llOh, or VATRO'LE (patrcnolle: Pr.), a term applied to such names of men and 
In Military language, a detachment, which women as are derived from those of their 
usually consists of from four to eight men, j parents or ancestors; as Tydutes, the son 
under a corporal. They are drawn from the of Tydeus. 

posts of a garrison town, and march, at the PAULK^lANS, In Kccleslastlcal History, 
hourappointed by thecommandant, through a branch of the ancient Manlcfeces, so called 
the streets to repress disorder. On the from their founder. Paulus, an Armenian, 
continent, the patrol is generally accom- For several centuries they snlTered great 
panled by an officer of police. persecution, ind were at length wholly 

PATRON (tr.; from paiionus,^ protec- cxti rmlnated 
tor: LaU), in Its most general sense, slg- PAUL’S. ST. This beautiful cathedral, 
nines one that specially countenances and built upon an eininenre in London to the 
supports another, or lends hts aid to ad- north of the Thames, was completed In 
vance the InU'rests of some undertaking; thlrty-Ovo suca^sslve years, under one ar- 
as, a patron of the fine arts ; the patrons of chiton. Sir Christopher Wren ; one master 

a charitable institution, Ac.. Patron, mason, Thomas Strung ; and one bishop of 

among the Romans, any person In power, London, Dr. Henry Comptod. The first ca- 
under whose protection Inferiors placed thedral which occupied this site Is, without 
aiiemsclves, on certain conditions of obedl- much authority, supimsed to have been 
snee and personal service. Those protected built on the foundation of a temple of 
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'dIww. It WM barned ^own In lOM. The PA VTL'ION {pa»<H<m ; Fr.\ In Architec- 
structure whirl) succeeded was commenced ture, a kind of turret or building, nsually 
Immediately; and, its choir having l>een insulated and contained under a singlo 
consnined by Are in llM, it was consecrated roof, which is often iii the form of a dome. 
In 1*40, and entirely completed in 1315, Sometimes a pavilion is a projecting part In 
having been 225 years in building. Its frontof aliuildiug, andsometimesitflanksa 
steeple was destroyed by lightning in 1443, corner ; It is usually higher than the other 
hut was rebuilt; and the church was, to a portions Summer-houses In gardens are 
I great extent, burned in 1831 ; repairs were often called by this name; hut Improperly. 

coniinenoed in 1683, but were Interrupted In Military affairs, a tent raised on pole^ 

I by the civil wars ; and it was totally con- PA 'VO (a peacock ; Lai.). [See Pea- 

' Burned by the conflagration of 1666. The cock.] 

first stone of the present building was laid PA Y'M ASTER OF THE FOR'OES. The 
June 2lBt, 1675, and it was finished in 1710; office of this functionary was formerly very 
naving cost 738,7521. 2s. Sfd. It is of Port- lucrative, as he had the interest of large 
land stone, in the form of a cross ; its length sums left in his hands for a considerable 
Is 600 feet from east b) west ; its width, 223 time. He was, ex ojfflcio, a privy councillor, 
feet from north to south; and its height, and sometimes in the cabinet; but the 
840 feet. The weight of the hall Is 5800 lbs., duties were annexed, a few years ago, to 
and that of the cross 3360 lbs. The height another post, and the office no longer 
to the cross from the centre of the floor Is exists 

104 feet, and the ascent to the cross is by PEA (ptsa : Sax. ; from pitum : LaL)t in 
818 steps. It stands on a plot of more than Botany, a plant and its fruit, of the genus 
two acres, and the iron balustrade round the Pteum ; cultivation Ita'^ produced many va- 
chtirch-yard is three furlongs and one-fifth rietles. It has been cultivated from remote 
In length. Two rows of massy piers divide antiquity, and forms one of the most valu- 
the interior into a nave and side aisles. The able of cullnar}' vegetables, being nutrl- 
west front towards Ludgate-street, forming tluus. especially when green. In which state 
tlie grand entrance, has an elevated portico It forms an agreeable article of food. This 
of twelve Corinthian columns, with an up- plant has a papilionaceous flower, and the 
per portico of eight pillars of ths Com- pericarp is a legume, called in popular lan- 
poBlte order, supporting a triangular pedl- guage a pod. Peas are sometimes ground 
ment, having an entablature representing. Into flour, and mixed with that obtained 
in relief, the conversion of St. Paul. The from wheat, but the bread Is rendered 
dome is the most remarkable object in the heavy and unwholesome. In the plural we 
view of London. ' write peoji for two or more individual seeds, 

PAU'PBRISM y)a«per,a poorman ; Lat). hut pease for an Indeflnlte number in 
See Pooii Laws,] quantity or bulk. 

PADBE (pano, I make to cease; Or.), In PEACE ipaix: Fr), In a political sense. 
Music, a character denoting a cessation of freedom from war with a foreign power, or 
sound. Tt is longer than a common rest, from internal commotion. Also that quiet, 
which is, in length, equal to some note ; order, and security which is guaranteed by 
and lasts during the time of one, two, or the laws This latter is termed the peace 
more bars. of the king, and consists In that security, 

PAVAN' (poro, a peacock ; LaD, a slow both of life and goods, which the sovereign 
and stately dance, wliicli was formerly prao- promises to all his subjects, or others who 
Used in England, but Is now confined to are under his protection ; such is the peace 
Spain. It derived Its name from the pecu- of the king’s highways, which consists in 
1 ar dresses of the dancers, which produced freedom from ail annoyance and molesta- 
afancied resemblance to thetall of Ki>eRcock. tion 
I PA'VEMEXT (prtnmenfttTn, from pavto, I I»EACH (pSche: (Fr.), in Botany, a tree 
strike ; Lot s floor nr covering consisting and its fruit, of the genus Amygdalxis. There 
jf stones, liricks, or other suitable material, are several species, and by cultivation a 
laid on the earth in such a manner as to great number of varieties hare been ob- 
make a hard and convenient surface for talned It belongs to the natural family 

norsos, carriages, or foot-passengers Jtnsaceat ; the leaves are alternate, simple. 

Pavements of lava, with elevated side-walks, lanceolate, acute, and finely serrated; the 
arefound at Herculaneum and Pomjtpil; but flowers appear before the leaves, are very 
tlie earllesL paved streets of which any beautiful, and diffuse an agreeable odour, 
account haw come down to us are those of The ftnilt Is a large downy drupe, contain- 
' Cordova, in Spain, which was paved with Jng a stone that is deeply furrowed and 
stones so early as the middle of the 0th rough externally, which character distin- 
century. I,ondon, it is said, was not paved guishes it both from the almond and the 
till the I2th century, and then only very apricot It originally came from Persia, 
partially; nor was it until five more cen- hut It was not introduced Into England tlu 
tnries had passed away that this kind of about the year 1560. 

street accommodation was by any means PB'ACOCK, a beautiful genus of mlltna- 
general. Experiments have been tried with eeous birds, originally natives of India. It 
metal, wood, asphalte, dee., but stone pave- includes only the common peacock (Pavo 
nient has yet retained Its place, where cristaitis), and the Javanese peacock (Pavo 
macadamising has not superseded it. If Javanicus). The name properly belongs to 
the trafflo is very great, it seems superior the male, but It Is popularly applied to the 
tn durability and economy to every other species in general ; though the female is, 

I Qoutrlvanoe. for distinction’s take, called a jMaAsn. Like 
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other domectlcated birds, the common pea- 
cock exhibits severai varieties. The ordi- 
nary length of this spieudid bird, from the 
tip of the bill to that of the full-grown fan- 
expanded tall, Is about four feet. The 
female is rather ies-^; and her train is not 
only very short, but destitute of those 
brilliant hues and striking beauties \%hi<*h 
adorn the male, her crest, too. Is less de- 
veloped, and her whole plumage partakes 
of aciuereous hue. When pleased, the pea- 
cock erects his tail, unfolds hts feathers, 
and frequently turns round, as If to catch 
the sunbeams In every direction, accom- 
INUiylng this movement with a hollow 
murmuring. At other times his cry Is very 
disagreeable, and often repeated, especially 
before rain. Every year he sheds his 
plumes, and courts the most obscure re- 
treats till the returning spring renews his 
lustre. The Javanese peacock resembles 
the common kind, but has a larger crest. 

PEAR (peru: /fax.), the fruit of the Pyruft 
domestiea, a tree growing wild in several 
parts of Europe, but of which many kinds 
are cultivated in all temperate climates. 

PEARL ijperle : Pr.), In Natural History, a 
hard, white, shining body, usually of a glo- 
bular, but sometimes of a pyriform shape. 
It is formed b} certain bivalve molluscs, 
l>elouging to different genera. The oriental 
pearls of commerce are obtained from the 
Meleoffnna margarittjera, and other species 
of ehellQsli called ‘ i>earl oysters * Pearls 
consist of (vnicentric layers of a flne com- 
pact nacre, or substance identical with 
that which lines the Inside of the she’l, the 
layers being alternately membrane and cap- 
iKinate of lime. It le this structure winch 
occasions the play of light called pearly 
Iridescence. They are . sometimes found 
free, and detached from the lobes of the 
mantle ; but are most usually a^ihereiit to 
the nacrous coat of the shell, which, on that 
account, is tonned mother of pearl They 
are the consequence of a disease in the tlsli, 
caused by the Introduction of foreign bodies 
Within the shellB, Pearls were held in the 
highest estimation by the ancients, with 
whom they were of an enormous price. In 
modem times their value is greatly lessened 
—it is probable, by the very beautiful Imita- 
tions which may be obtained at a trifling 
cost. When pearls are very small, they 
are termed eeedrpearlB. The seas about the 
Bast Indies and America yield pearl-flsh in 
great abundance; and they are found with 
good pearls in several parts of Europe. In 
the east, the coasts of the Island of Cejion 
and the Persian gulf are the localities most 
celebrated for pearl fisheries; and in the 
west, the coast of Terra-firma and the gulf 
of Mexico. The European pearls arc chiefly 
found in rivers of S^tland and Bavaria. 
These are the produce of mollusca belong- 
ing to the genua Unto. The worth of a 
pearl Is in proportion to Its magnitude, 
roondness of form, polish, and clear lustre. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, a pearl Is found 
as large as s nutmeg. One of the most 
remarkable pearls of which we have any 
aathencle account is that mentioned by 
Tiavemier; it waa obtained at Oatifa, in 
Anbla* a ilataery famous in the days of 


Pliny, and cost^ the enormous sum of 
110,4001. It was pear-shaped, regular, and 
without blemish ; it was from two to three 
inches long, and nearly one inch in diar 
meter. Even in antiquity, pearls were an 
object of luxury. One worth about 84,0001. 
of our money is said to have been dissolved 
by Cleopatra at a banquet, and drunk off , 
to Antony’s health. The largest known 
pearl now In existence is In the Hope col- 
lection. It is two Inches long and four in 

circumference, and weighs 1800 grains. 

Artijlcial pearls are small globules or pear- 
shaped spheroids of tiiln glass, perforated 
with two opposite holes, through which 
they are strung, and mounted into neck- 
laces, &C., like real pearl ornaments. The I 
liquor employed to imitate the pearly lustre I 
Is called Mseiiee cConent, which is prei>ared 1 
by throwing into water of ammonia the i 
hrilhant lamell® separated, by washing and ( 
friction, from tlie scales of the bleak, a 
small river flsh The ammonia renders 
them sufficient!) soft and flexible to adhere 
closely to the inner surface of the glass, 
and passes off by the drying. The French 
are particular!) successful in this manufac- 
ture There are varloua other methods of 
imitating pearls, in which also the French 
are said to excel. 

PEARL'-ABH, a fixed alkaline salt, pio- 
paied chief!) in America, (lei many, Russia, 
and Poland, by dissolving out the salts 
contained In the ashes of burnt wood, 
evaporating tlie solution to drj'ness, and 
raleining the residue for a considerable 
time in a fiiinace moderately hot. Pearl- 
ashes are much used In the manufacture of 
glass, and, for that purpose, require no 
preparation, except wlien very great trans- 
parency is desired. 

PBAT(p 2 /f; fa/), a congeries of deca)ed 
vegetable matter, generally including 
trunks of trees, leaves, fruits, stringy 
fibres, and tlie remains of aquatic mosses. 

In most cases, ttie plant which chiefly forms 
the peat) matter is a small moss, the 8phag- 
numpaliutre. It conttnuesgrowlng upwards 
from the points of the shoots, while decay 
isadvancing in a similar manner from their 
lower extremities, a tbiek close mass of 
vegetable substance, which rots lielowas it 
forms above, being produced. The rotten 
part is peat or turf. It occurs In extensive 
beds, called jteat-mosses, orcupying the sur- 
face of the soli, or covered to the depth of 
a few feet with sand, gravel, Ac. It is the 
common fuel of large districts of Wales 
and Scotland, and of some parts of Eng- 
land wliere coals are very dealk. It consti- 
tutes the fuel of a large part of Ireland, 
where It covers thousands of acres. When 
powerfully compressed, It forms a dense 
and excellent fuel, the more valuable for 
many purimses since it cunUtns no sul- 
phur. 

PEB'BLEB (pcebot: Saas.), round nodules, 
particularly of siliceous nilnerats, such as 

rock-crystal, agates, Ac. The term Is 

used by opticians to express the trans- 
parent and colourless rock-crystal orquarts, 
used as a substitute for glass in spectacles : 
its hardness makes it little likely to be 
scratched. 
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PBCrOABT, tbe name of two South 
American animats allied to the hog, but 
distinguished by the absence of the outer 
toe of the hind foot, and the presence of a 
peculiar gland*, which exudes Its secretion 
by an orifice situated in tbe back : whence 
Cuvier devised the name of Dicotyles itwo 
navels) for the genus. The col lared peccary 
(Dicaiiflet tirrgtuUus), and the M^hlte lipped 
I>eccary (Picotj/lcs laMatus), are the only 
known species. 

PBOH'BLKND, or PITCH'BLBND, In 
Mineralogy, ore of umnium ; a metallic 
substance of a blackish or deep iron-grey 
colour, sometimes e|K)tted with red; it Is 
found in masses in Swedish and ^xon 
mines, and is generally stratified with other 
minerals. 

PECK, a dry measure of eight quarts, 
being tlie fourth part of a bushel. The 
Imperial peck contains 554*55 cubic inches. 

PKCTTEN (a comb : Lat!), a large genus 
of Conchl/erat bivalve moMusca, whose 
shells have a hinge like that of the oyster, 
but usually marked with ril)8 which radiate 
from the summit of each valve to the cir- 
cumference, and furnished with two pro- 
cesses called (“ars. Pectens obtain their 
name from the ribs or ridges of their 
shells running in stmigiit lines like the 
iwtii of a comb. They are commonly called 
clams. The scallop (Pecten viaximiis) and 
quin (7*. otterrularis) are esteemed delica- 
cies ; the latter covers extensive banks, 
especially on the N. and W. of Ireland. The 
lioUy of the scAllop Is bright orange or 
scarlet; tlie shell is used for ‘scalloping’ 
oysters ; fortiiei l> it was used as a drinking 
cup, and celebrated as such in Osslan’s ‘Hull 
of Shells.’ An allied species has received 
the name of St. James’s shell (P. Jacobeetis): 
It was worn b> pilgrims to the Holy Land, 
and l>ecame the badge of several orders of 
knighthood. 

PECTIN (pfktos, thick, as opposed to 
liquid: Gr,), the gelatinizing principle of 
c«*rtaln vegetables, such as currants, ap- 
iiles, Ac. It may be obtained abundantly 
from some esculent roots— carrots, for ex- 
ample, which, on this account, are so useful 
as ingredients In soup. Pectin, or pectir 
acid. Is In the form of a jelly, which affords 
Insoluble compounds with the eiirths and 
several other mctallio oxides. 

PECTINATED, or PECTINATE ijtccti- 
uatna, from pccten, a comh : Lat.), In Natu- 
ral History, an epithet for anything which 

Is toothed like a comh. A mitienvl Is said 

to be pectMated, when it presents short 
filaments, crystals, or branches, neaily 
parallel and equidistant. 

PECTORAL (pectoralis, from pectica, the 
breast: LaU, an epithet for whatever re- 
lates to the breast ; hence sectoral fins, the 
anterior and lateral fins, which represent. 
In fishes, the fore legs or anterior mem- 
bers of other vertebrates. 

PBO'ULATOR (Lat.), In Roman Law, a 
public oflicer who embezzled the public 

***'pbJu'LIAR (peadtaria, si>eclal : Lai.), 
in Ecclesiastical Law, an exempt Jurisdlo- 
tlon, which Is not under the ordinary of 
the diocese. Peculiars are royal, of which 
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the king is ordinary : those of arobblshops, 

bishops, deans, chapters, Ac. Ooitbt ov 

Pbouhaes, a branch of the court of arches 
belonging to tbe archbishop of Canterbury, 
which takes cognizance of matters relating 
to parishes that have a peculiar jurisdiction. 

FED' AGOG DB (paidoffifgoa : from paia,a 
child ; and agngoa, a leading: Or.), a slave 
of a superior order, to whom a child was 
intrusted from aiiout the age of seven till 
he became a youth, by the Greeks and 
Romans, particularly the former. To him 
was committed the charge of giving in- 
struction in the inferior branches of edu- 
cation, and he accompanied his pupil to tho 
masters who taught the otlier branches. 

PED'ALS (jMdolis, i>ertaining to the 
foot: Lai.), In Music, the keys which are 
played )»y the feet, and by which the 
deepest bass pipes of an organ are sounded. 
It is worthy of notice that England, which 
was the first to introduce the organ into 
churches generalJy, was the last to adopt 
tho obvious Improvement of pedals. A 
pedal is also attached to a piano to strength- 
en and prolong the tones. In a harp, the 
pedal serves to elevate the notes half a 
tone; and it is used for a variety of other 
purposes in musical instruments, such as 
coupling and drawing stops, swelling, blow- 
ing a bellows, Ac. 

PKD'ATE {pea, a foot: Lot), In Botany, 
an epithet applied to a palmate leaf, having 
the two lateral lobes divided Into smaller 
segments, the midribs of which do not run 
directly into the common central point. 

PED'ESTAL (pUdestiil : Fr.), in Architec- 
ture, the lowest part of a wall or column, 
being that which serves as Its stand. It 
consists of three parts, a trunk or dya, 
which forms the body : a cornice, which 
forms the head ; and a base, which foims 
tlie foot. 

PED'ICLE {pediculua, the dim. of pea, a 
foot : Lot.), In Botany, the ultimate division 
of a common peduncle. 

PEDICrULL'S (Lot.), In Entomology, a 
genus of parasitic apterous insects, com- 
monly termed lice in the order Anophera. 
Tliere are many species, some of which 
Infest quadrupeds, some birds, and some 
human beings. 

PED'IMENT, In Architecture, a kind of 
low pinnacle, which serves to complete a 
frontispiece, and which finishes the fronts 
of buildings, or is placed as an ornament 
over gates, doors, windows, or niches. Tlie 
IM'dtment is ordinarily angular, but some- 
times it forms the arc of a circle, or some 
other curve. The parts of a pediment are— 
I. the tympanum, or central triangular 
part; 2. the cornice, which crowns It; and 
3. the entablature, which serves as its base. 
Tho tympanum is often decorated with 
sculpture. 

PEDOM'ETBR {pea, a foot: Lot.; and 
metron, a measure : Or.), an Instrument by 
which paces are numbered, and the distance 
from place to place ascertained. It also 
marks the revolutions of carriage-wheels. 
This Is done by means of wheels with teetii 
and a chain or string fastened to the foot, 
or to the carriage-wheel ; and the wheels 
advance a division at every step, or at every 
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rerotation. The tnetnunent Is generally In ' 
the form of a watch. 

PEDUK'CLE (a dim. from pe«, a foot: i 
JaU.), ill Botany, the stem or stalk that sup- 
ports the fnictfflcatton of a plant, and of 
course the fruit. A ptdunctdate flower is 
one which grrows on a peduncle. 

PBER (ptnr: fV. ; from par, etiuai : Lot), 
a cobleraan of the realm. The lords of 
parliament are the peers of each other; 
for, whatever formality or precedence may 
attach to the title of duke, mar<iulB, earl, 
or viscount. It is a barony which conveys 
the right to a seat In parliament, and con- 
fers every privilege annexed. It is as a 
haron, not as a duke, bishop, &c , that a peer 
sits in parliament ; aiid the parliamentary 
, lights are, at the present day, the essence 
{ of nobility. In compliance with an ancient 
practice, peers are sometimes still created 
by titles which convey the idea of local 
rights to which they have In reality no pre- 
tension ; but though this is a mere form, 
the rank they gain Is nut an empty one ; It 
is that of an hereditary legislator of the 
realm. A peer Is not to l>e put uimn any 
j I inquest, even though the cause have a rela- 
' ' tion to two peers ; and where a peer is de- 
i I fendant in a court of equity, he is not to t>e 
sworn to his answer, which Is to be received 
niton the faith of his honour ; but when ho 
is to answer to interrogatories, or to make 
an affidavit, or to be examined as a witness, 
he Is to be sworn. A i>eer Is free from arrest, 
in civil cases, at all times. [See Taklia- 
IIB.NT.] TYial o/ a Peer. It is a maxim of 
the first ImiMirtance, that those public men 
who, in a free country pnrtlcularl>, will 
always be liable to the dangers of ttolltical 
animosity, should be secured against pos- 
silile popular injustice ; and for tins reanon, 
as well as because, with the rest of his 
fellow-subjects, he claims to be tried by his 
equals, a peer must be arraigned, whether 
on a charge of treason or of felony, lie/ore 
the house of which he is a member. After 
the evidence for the prosecution and the 
answer have been heard, the lord lilgh-siew- 
ard openly demands of each lord wliether 
the prisoner, calling him by his name, is 
guilty of the crime for whicli he is arraigned; 
and each lord, laying his right liand upon 
his left breast, separately answers, * Guilty,' 
or *Not Guilty, upon my honour.’ If, by 
a majority of votes, the prisoner be found 
guilty, he is brought to the bar again ; the 
higii-steward acquaints him with the ver- 
dict of his i^eers, and passes 8enteno.e and 
judgment accordingly; or, acting as he 
does by eommfssloD, the higb-steward may 
take time to advise upon tbe judgment, and 
his office continues till that is passed. Tlie 
appointment of a hlgh-steward only takes 
place when the parliament is not sitting; 
and the trial is said to be in tlie court of the 
high-Kteteard of England. Tbe peers officiate 
at once as jurors and judges ; their speaker 
collects the votes : and the trial Is said to 
be in the high court of parliament In mere 
misdemeanors, a peer Is tried, like a com- 
moner, by a jury. Tl»ere are two i>eculiarl- 
tles attending the trial of a peer : 1st. the 
number of jurors is greater than ordinary, 
every peer having a right to sit; Sadly, 


ananimUy to not required, hat the deetekm 
dependaopon the majority .which, however, 
must amount to twelve. 

PEER'BBS, a woman who Is noble by 
descent, creation, or marriagrf. If a p4*ere8S j 
by descent or creation marries a person 
under the degree of nobility, she still con- ' 
tinues noble ; but if she has obtained the > 
dignity t>y marriage only, site loses it by a 
subBe«iuent marriage with a commoner, 
though, i>y the courtesy «»f England, sheal- 
waj 8 retains her title. A i>eeress,ilioUgh she 
cannot sit in i>arUament, has the rul’ lieges 
of a i)eer ; she cannot Ik* arrested for debt 
or trespass, and must be tried by htr pwrs. ' 

I’Eti'ASrs (ZkU), in Astronom), a con- I 
stellatiou ill tlie northern hemisphere It 
derives Its name from Pegiuiue, tbe winged 
horse, which, according to some, sprang 
from the hlof»d of the Gorgon Medusa, after 
Perseus, a son of Jupiter, bad cut off her 
liead. The Greeks prot>Hbly derived tlie 
idea of a winged horse from the Assy rijiiis, 
amongst whose sculptures the figure Ims 
been found 

PEINE FORTE KT DDRE (violent and 
severe pain : Pr.). [^‘e (jUKSTiox.] 

PELA'GIANa, a Christian sect who ri>- , 
peared almut the beginning of the 5th ' 
century Pelaglus, the founder of It, was i 
born in Wales, and his real name was Mor- > 
gan, which in the Welsh language sigiiiHes ' 
I seaborn; whence the I.atln name IVIaglus. 
j Augustine gives him the character of a 
j >er> pious man, and a person of sui>erlor 
birth. Among other i>c< ullarlties, the Pe- 
lagians denied original sin, maintaining 
that Adam would liave died wliether lie 
had sinned or not; that wederi\e no cor- 
ruption from his guilt, iliat our own j 
powers are sufficient for our justification ; I 
iliat by free will we fall into sin, and by 
the voluntary exercise of tlie same will we I 
may repent and reform, the ImmedlMie I 
operation of the Holy Spirit not being 
necessary to awaken a religious feeling, or 
to assist us towards perfection. Augustine 
strongly opposed the teaching of Pelaglus, 
and succeeded in having it rejected by the 
great majority of the church. But iheie 
afterwards arose another sect, tlie Seml- 
PelagtanB, which spread much more widely. 
This was originated byOassiauus, an eastern 
monk, who taught tliat man has no need 
of intemat preventing-grace ; that the 
natural powers of man are sufficient to 
begin the renovation of his soul, and that 
he ran have faith and a purpose of living 
hollJy, although be requires dWtlue assist- 
ance and grace to enable him to persevere. 
Controversies concerning the nature and 
II ode of divine grace necessary for salva- 
tion then commenced, and have never 
ceased ti) agitate the cliurcli. 

PEL'ICAN (pelekan: Gr.'t, a web-footed 
bird larger than a swan, inhahitlng marsliy 
and uncultivated places, imrticularly^isiands 
and lakes where sedges abound. The bill 
is straight, except at the point, and it has 
a skin reaching down the neck, which forma 
a pouch capable of being distended so as 
to be very capacious. There are several 
species ; the common pelican to an Inhabit- 
ant of the eastern part of Europe and Alrlou 
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The feiiiato pelican luui \ peculiar tender- 
DOM for her young, end feeds them with 
fish that huTo been macerated for some 
time In her pouch ; hence has arisen the 
fabulous story of her feeding them by dr iw- 
Ing blood from her breast. Pelicans are 
^garious, very fond of flsh, and, when 
harassed or imrsued, n^adlly reject the con- 
tents of their stomach, like the gull tribe 
PELLA 'UliA {ptUa, rho skin ; and affra, 
a catching : ffr.i, In Medicine, the name 
given to a disease, or complication of dis- 
eases, common to the Inhabitants of the 
Lonitiardo- Venetian plains It Is a species 
of elephnnliasiH : it begins bj an erysipela- 
tous eruption of the skin, and is frequently 
arcoini>anied by remarkaihe lashau<le, me- 
lancboly, inoroseness, and hyp<»cbondria8is, 
with an evident propensity Co suicide It 
is ainiust conflaed to the agricultural popu- 
lation and tl»e poorest classefl 
I ‘ PEL'LICLE {pellicula, itie dun. ot pi tlis.n. 

I okin . /.Ilf ), ail} thin skin, wlietbt r animal 
j or \egeuible ; also tlu' skin vvljlch forms on 
! the surface of some t vaimrating liquids 
PEI/LITOHY, the name of several pi ints 
of different genera Of these the root of 
the Avthemis /’i/rcl/irnm, a composite pi int, 
termed PelliUnp of , Spurn, li ts a )>ungent 
tlavour , when chewtd It promote- i hollow 
of salii a, and is ofltn useful in tlit tooth- 
aolu Tiie PelliUrry of tlie wall is a species 
of Parietana, a common «e( d on wali'^ 
PULLS {pellis, a skin . Lat - from the 
' partbmenrs used), Ci.kbk oe tmk, an ofll- 
cer of the Englisli exihequer, wlio enitrs 
everj teller’s bill on the parcliment rolls, 

) ' tbe roll of receipts, and the roll of dis- 
bursements, 

PELTA {Lat ; from peltf ; Gi ), In An- 
tlipiit}, a small, light, and mnnageable 
buckler.- - In Botaii}, a term used In de- 
8( rilling lichens, to denote a ll.ti shield, 
wltliout anj elevated rini.as in the Peltidue 
I PE L'T ATE (from last), in liotau},a leaf 

' or any other organ flxed to a stalk bj the 
centre, iir by some point distlnctl} within 
tlio margin. 

PELTKY (pelz : Ger ; from pelU8,ii skin : 
LaU), the skins of dilTcreiit kinds of v^ild 
animals found in higii northern latitudis, 
such aa the beaver, sable, wolf, &c., btfoie 
they have received any pieparutioii. If 
the inner side has been tanned Ij> an alu- 
Ditnous process, they are termed furs. 

PKL'VIS (Lat,), tlie cavity formed by tlie 
hip bones. Each side of tbe pelvic arch is 
composed of three bonos.wlilch arc soldered 
together JuAbe aduli, and form the os xnno- 
minafwm oitlie anal om 1st. The laigest of 
Chose is tlie ilium, Ttiileh is united to tint 
* portion of the vertebral column called tbe 
sacrum ; the middle bone is tin* iHchium, 
and the Uiwcst tiie pidns, vvhidi piii* its 
fellow on the opposite side, and foims us it 
wore the crown of the arch. 

PBM'IOAfl.a prei)aratIon of n Indeer veni- 
son used by traders and huurers in Biitish 
North Aiiierlca. The meat is first dried, 
and after being pounded is mixed with fat, 
generally the suet of tiie bison. It Is then 
sewed up In a bag of undressed hide with 
the hairy side outwards. 

PBN(|>enna, feather: £af.),au instru- 
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ment used fur writing, made either of the 
quill of some large fowl, of metal, or of any 
other material. In ancient times, reeds 
were split and shaped to a point similar to 
our pens; and quills are supposed not to 
have been emjiloyed for writing till the 
6th century. Metallic pens were first made 
in 1803, but they were not used to any 
extent until about the year 183a In manu- 
facturing them, tlie steel is pressed Into 
tbin sheets, then cut into slips, annealed 
for fourteen iiours, and again passed under 
tbe roller. By means of a i>ecullar cutt Ing- 
machine, the pens are formed in a falchion 
shape. The preparation for making the 
slit then takes place. An extremely fine- 
edged chisel is iirought down upon each pen 
separately, and is allowed to penetrate twi> 
thirds tiirougb its substance. A piece is 
next cut out at tlie upper end of the silt, 
which is called piercing. The proper shape 
IB given by meins of a punch fitting into 
a corresponding concavity. The pens are 
then heated led-hot and dipped into oil, and 
afterwards polished bj a peculiar apparatus. 

In which they are jdactd, and to which a 
motion is given rehembliiig tliat required 
ill shaking together materials in a bag. I 
After this the} aie temptred in a liox, and i 
brought to a blue colour, being caiefiillv 
watched, and tlio heat being lessened 
whenever a shade of jellow is observed on 
their surface. The slit is now complettd 
b\ tout lung Its side vvitii a pair of I’incers 
The process viints a little in diifcn iit 
manufactories, but the principles on whu h 
it is condiKted are very similar lu all. 
Pins are sometimes made or tipped with 
other metals, to pi event rapid corrosion or 
wear; but the mode of manufacture re- 
mains almost the same. Kountais Pen, 

a pen made of silver, or other metal, so 
contrived as to eoiuain a considetable 
quantity of ink. This, fiow’ing out by gt n- 
tle degices, supplies tlie writer it long time 
without his lielug under the necessity of 
taking fresh Ink. 

j PB'NAL LAWS (jpcmalis, belonging to 
punishment : Lat.), laws made for the pu- 
I ntshmeut of criminal offences. The teiiu 
Is understood speciallj to comi>reheud tlio«e 
which were enacted to prevent the pnictico 
of the Roman Catholic religion, in con- 
sequence of its being considered Incom- 
patible with civil and religious liberty. 
After many of tliem had been from time to 
time relaxed or repealed, all restrictions 
and dlsahiUtles, except those regarding a 
few offices with which the safety of the 
establish^ church is intimately connected, 
were removed by the relief InU passed In 182a. 

PEN'ALTY (poena, punishment: LaL), a 
flue or forfeiture, byway of punishment; 
it includes imprisonment, whipping, Ac. 

PBN'ANCE (same denv ), lu Ecclesiastical 
Law, the lufiictiou of some iiain or bodily 
suffering, as fasting, fiagellatluu, Ac. ; or 
an exercl'^e of repentance for some sin, 
either voluntary or Imposed. It relates 
more espeeioJly to sufferings of the body, aa 
penUence or repentance does to tbe regrets 
and sorrows of the mind. Pmomce U one of 
the seven sacraments of the Roman Oatho j 
lie church. | 
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PHNA^TJCS (ikit), in Roman Antlquicy, phenomenon, whi^ led to reaulta In the 
tutelar deities, either of countries or of higbest degree Important. To render a 
particular houses, in which last sense they pendulum perfectly isochronous. It must | 
srere the same with the Lares. be made to vibrate In a cycloidal arc ; but, | 

PEN 'OIL (pemeUlum : Lot), a small brush practically, it is sufficient if the arc of vlbra* , 
used by painters for laying on their colours, tion is small, and the pendulum heavy. A 
Pmiclls are of various kinds, sizes, snd common clock Is merely a pendulum, with 
materials; the larger kinds are made of wheel-work attached to it, to record the 
swine's bristles, the thick ends of which number of the vibrations; and with s i 
are hound to a stick or handle, and, when weight or spring, having force enough to I 
very large, are called brushes. The dner are counteract the retarding effects of friction | 
made of the hair of camels, badgers, and and the resistance of the air. The wheels 
squirrels, and of the down of swans ; tliese show how many swings or l>eats of the 
are tied at the upper end, and enclosed in a pendulum have taken place, because, at 
quill. All of the latter kind, when good, on every beat, a tooth of the last wheel is 
belngdrawnhetweenthellps, oometoaflne allowed to pass. Now, If this wheel has 

IKilnt. Black-lkau Pkkcils, slips of sixty teeth, as is common, it will Just turn 

black lead (plumbago or OTaphite), enclosed round once for sixty beats of the pendu- 
in cylindrical or prismatic pieces of cedar, lum, or seconds ; and a hand fixed on its 
and pointed at one end. They are of dif- axis, projecting through the dial-plate, will 
ferent sices and qualities, according to the be the second-hand of the clock. The 
purposes for which thej are Intended Ever- other wheels are so connected with this 
pointed pencils are merely very slender first, and the numbers of the teeth on 
cylinders of black lead so placed in metallic them so proportioned, that one turns sixty 
or other cases, that they can be screwed out times slower than the first, to fit Its axis 
at pleasure: the points being protected for carrying a minute hand; and another, j 
when out of use, and never requiring to bo twelve times lower still, to fit Its axis for i 

cut, Pkwcil of Rays, In Optics, a num- carrying an hour-hand. The pendulum has 

her of rays diverging from some luminous been successfully used to measure the ' 
I>oint, which, after falling upon, or passing force of gravity at different parts of the 
through a lens, roinerge again to a point. earth ; the greater this Is, the greater the 
PKN'DANT (peuoo, I susjtend : Lot,), In length of a pendulum which will vibrate at 
(Jothlc Architecture, an ornamental poly- a given rate. At Bpitzbergen, the length 
gooal piece of stone or timber, hanging of a pendulum vibrating seconds 18 89*21469 
down from a vault or the roof of a building. Knglish Inches, at the (lape of Good Hope, 
Some exquisite pendants of this kind are .W078. The pendulum Is affected by tempera- 
to l)e seen In the chaiK.‘l of Henry VII. at ture [See Compensation Pkndulum.] , 
Westminster. The springers of arches, PEN'DCLUM EXPER'IMENT. M. Fon- , I 
which rests on shafts or corbels, are also cnult.of Paris, pointed out a mode of render- 
Bonietlmes CAllcd pendants. — In Heraldry, Ing the rotation of the earth perceptible, by | 
a part hanging from the label, resembling means of a i)endulum. A simple pendulum, , 

the drojis in the Doric friexe. Pbnpant, If made to oscillate, may be carried In anj j 

In NautlcAl language, a long narrow flag direction round a room, without the planes i 
or streamer displayed from the ship’s mast- In which the oscillations take place ceasing j 
head, and usualb teruilrmtlng in two points, to be parallel to themselves. Hence, if a ' 
It denotes that a ship Is In actual service, pendulum were made to vibrate at either 
T\ie broad pendant Is a flag thit serves to pole, the terrestrial meridians would sue- | 

distlugrulsli the chief of a s<iuadron. The ccsslvely pass under It, and It would appear 

rudder pendant Is a rope made fast to the to descrllie an entire circle In 34 hours, 
rudder by a chain, to prevent the loss of the When the experiment Is made In any place 

rudder when unshipped. Also, an orna- between the pole and equator, the effect Is 

ment or Jewel hanging at the ear. similar, though modified ; and the time of 

PEN'DENTTVB {jpendens, hanging down : rotation will be Increased, by the ratio of 
Lot), In Architecture, that portion of a the cosecant of the latitude to radius. Tne 
vault which descends Intoan anglebetweea experiment may be made In a rude, but 
the arches, when a dome springs from a sufficiently satisfactory manner, by sus- 
strafght-slded area. A circular dome may, pending a ball of metal, or other heavy 
by means of pendentlves, be formed over body, from the celling of a lofty room, by a 
any regular polygon. cord long enough to make It alfiost touch 

PBN'DULuM (pendutus, hanging down ; the floor, and setting It In vibration, a line 
‘ LaL)t In Dynamics, a ponderous body so having been previously chalked Immedl- 
suspraded that It may vibrate, or swing ately under the plane of vibration. This 
' backwards and forwards, from some fixed pendulum will soon leave the chalked line, 

I point, or axis of suspension. The vlAra- and the line over which It vibrates will 
tlouB of a pendulum are called Its osctlla- seem to revolve on Its centre. 
ffoiM.and depend on the force of gravity. PBNETRA'LE (Lot.), a sacred room or 
Prom the precision of Its motions, it is chapel In private houses, set apart for the 
employed In measuring time and space, worship of the household gods among the 
The origin of the pendulum is traced to Romans. In temples also there were pene- 
Qalile^/s Observation of a hanging lamp In tralta, or apartments of particular sanctity, 
a church at Pisa continuing to vibrate where the Images of the gofls were kept, 
long, and with singular uniformity, after and certain solemn ceremonies penPormed. 
any aoetdental cause of dlst)urbanc.o. He PEN'QUIN (pinffuis, fat : Irot), the nam« 
was induced to inveaklgate the laws of this of web-footed birds belonging to the Auk 
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I family. Ttiey are found only in aoutbem 
[ latitudes, and have very remarkable pecu- 
liarities They have very short legs, with 
four toes, throe of which are webbed ; the 
body is clothed with short feathers, set as 
compactly as the scales of a fish ; the wings 
are small, like flns, and covered with short 
Bcale-llke feathers, so that they are u<<ele88 
in flight. When on land, penguins stand j 
erect, but some species when moving use j 
their little wings as front legs, crawling on | 
all fours so rapidly that seen from a distance 
they may be mistaken for a quadruped. 
They are tame, and may be driven like a 
flock of sheep ; hut they seldom go on shore, 
except In the >>reedlng season. In water 
they swim with rapidity, their fin-like 
wings greatly assisting them. Their name 
Is derived from their extreme fatness. 

PENIN'STJLA (Lot ; from jjctic, almost ; 
and tntnUa, an Island), a portion of land, 
surrounded by the sea, except where it 
joins the mainliind by a narrow neck 
called an itdhmtu. In Europe it is common 
to designate Spain and Portugal by the 
appellation ot the penxiisula ; and when wc 
Bjteak of the contest maintained hy the Bri- 
tish and native troops against the French, 
we accordingly term it Wxe peninstdar iear. 

PENITENTIARY (popnitentta, repent- 
ance: Lot.), a prison where convicts are 
subjected to Instruction and discipline 
Imprisonment for crime maj l»e eltlierforj 
prevention and punishment onlj , or for the , 
reformation of the offender also. An 
attempt to reform can scarcely ha\e place 
wlien the i>erlod of Incaroeratlon is short. 
It is usual not to commence the sjstem of 
reformation until the criminal has suffered 
in this couutrj one, and in otiter countries 
two } cars’ punishment Oreut evils have 
been found to arise from prisoners feigning 
reformation, where no reformation has 
occurred, and the authorities in such cases 
allowing themselves too easily to be Im- 
I posed upon ; and from punishments being 
relaxed or altogether terminated, with too 
great facility, in crises of pretended reforma- 
tion. The penitentiary at Millbank Is fitted 

up for 800 males and 400 females. 11 rand 

Pknitkntiart, at the court of Rome, an 
otfleer appointed to absolve in cases reserv- 
ed to the poi>e ; also to grant secret bulls, 
&C.., in cases of conscience. Roman Catholic 
bishops appoint penitentiaries in their dio- 
ceses, for the absolution of cases otherwise 
reserved to themselves. 

PBN'ITKNTS (poenitentee, persons repent- 
ing : Lnt ), appellation given to certain 
fraternities Tn Roman Catholic countries, 
distinguished by their different habits ; 
and of which there are a great variety In 
Prance, Spain, Italy, &c. 

PBN'NON (AV.), In Heraldry, a small 
pointed flag, home In former times hy a 
gentleman. When knighthood was con- 
ferrcKd upon him, the point was out off, and 
the square flag that remained obtained the 
name of banner. 

PBN'NY {pfennig: Oer.), an ancient sil- 
ver coin, which was the only one current 
among our Saxon ancestors; hut now a 
copper coin, twelA'e of which are equal to a 
shilling. In Ethelred’s reign the p'ennyi 


I was the twentieth part of an ounce troy s 
I hence the denomination pennpwiglU. Till 
the time of Edward I. the penny was stmek 
I with a cross so deeply sunk Into it that it 
might, if required, be easily broken, and 
parted Into halves and quarters ; hence the 
terms half-pence, and farthings (fonrth- 
things) or quadruntes. Edward I. required 
that the silver penny should weigh the 
twentieth part of an ounce. Queen Eliza- 
beth reduced It to the sixty-second part. 

PEN 'NY WEIGHT, a troy weight, con- 
taining 24 grains, each of which Is supposed 
to be equal in weight to a grain of wheat 
gathered out of the middle of the ear, and 
well dried. It was the weight of a sdver 
l>ennr In the time of Edward 1. 

PEN'SIONER ipensio, a payment : Lat.\ 
one who receives an annuity from another; 
whether in consideration of service past or 
present, or merely as an act of kindness. 
In the university of Cambridge the pen- 
sioners form the great body of the students; 
they pay for their commons and chamliers, 
and usually enjoy no pecuniary advantages 
from their colleges The Band of Gentle- 

men Penstonere, the former designation of 
the Band of Oentlemen-at-arms, a body of 
forty gentlemen wlio attend the sovereign 
at levees, drawing-rooms, and other state 
occasions. It was Instituted by Henry VIL, 
and their duty Is to guard the roj'al person 
to and from the chapel royal, Ac. ; for 
which each receives a pension or annual 

allowance of 1001. Pensions of the Inns of 

Court, annual payments m ide by each 
member to the socletj. 

PENTAOAP'SULAR (pente, five: Or.: 
and capsula, a small box : Lnt.), in Botany, 
an epithet for a plant having live capsules 
or seed vessels 

PENTACHORD (pente, f\xe; and chords, 
|a Btiing: Or.), a musical instrument with 
five strings. 

PENTACRI'NUS (pente, five ; and knnon, 
a lily : Or.), a genus of marine auimals, 
allied to the star-Bshes, of which only a 
single living species is known, viz. the P. 
CapiU-Mednsee, of which a few specimens 
imve been found in the West Indies. On 
tilt) top of a long column formed of a niitn- 
her of calcareous plates, held together hy 
animal matter, is a disk that has ten arms, 

[ each of which branches into three. The 
mouth is placed at the middle of the disk. 
In the lias formation several species have 
been found fossil, and these are called 
I Encrlnites or stone lilies The skeleton of 
I oue of these contained 150,000 pieces. 

PBNTA00CC0U8 (penU, five ; and koh- 
kos, a kernel : Or.), In Botany, an epithet 
I Implylngtbat the plant has live united celli 
wltli one seed in each. 

PENTAGON (pente, five; and gSnia, an 
angle; Or.), in Geometry, a plane figure 
having five sides and five angles. If the 
five Bides are equal, it is called a regular pen- 
tagon. Its area is equal to five times the 
sine of 36° multiplied by the cosine of the 
same ; and the square of the side of a regular 
pentagon isequal to the sum of the squares 
of the sides of the hexagon and decagon 

Inscribed in the same circle. In Forttfl' 

cation, a fort with five bastions. 
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name of WbltMiijllilCL on Mooant of tUa 
mlracaloiui 4«Ment of tbe Holy Ghost oa 
the spostles, which happened on one of the 
annual retnrna of its celebration. 

PEN*r-ROOF, a roof of apy building or 
abed, formed like an Inclined plane, the 
alo)>e being all on one side. 

PENTEL'IOAN MAR'BLE, a stone much 
empiojed by the ancient Greek sculptors 
and Quarried on Mount Pen teles near 
Athens. It was of flne grain and occasion- 
ally marked with greenish spots. 

PENULTIMA, PENULT', or Pbxui.'ti- 
MATR Syllabus (pmiultimus, from pme, 
almost; and ultimun, the last; IjiL), In 
Grammar, the last syllable but one of a 
word ; and hence the antepunultiTnnte s> l- 
labie Is the last but two, or that linino 
diately before the penultlma. 

PENUM'BIIA almost; and uynhra^ 

a shadow: Lut'), in Astronomy, a ptrdil 
shade or obsc urity in an eclipse , observed 
bt tween the perfect shadow, wbctc the 
light is eutirel> Intercepted, and die full 
I light Jt urines from the magnitude of flic 
j ■'un, and is iliat portion of space la hind 
I the object CAuaing the eclipse. In wlitcb the 
illuminated body is enlightened b> onl) a 
p.ii t of the disc of the Illuminating body, 
j The nearer to the umbra the darker the 
penumbra, and hence It is dHttcult, in 
1 eclipses of the moon, to determine by «d>- 
servatioD the exact time at which the 
<*clipse begins and emls. Penumbras must 
I be constant attendants of all eclipses, 
wliether of the sun or moon, or planets 
primary or secondarj. 

PEPEUI'NO, the name given In Italy to a 
\ olcanic tufa quarried In the neighbourhood 
««' Koine and einphoed as a building stone 
ai.d for works of art. 

I'K'PO (yaTxui, a pumpkin : Or ), In Botanj , 
ttir name given to tlie fruit of cucurbit i- 
ceous plants, such as the gourd and melon, 
in which under the adherent culyx theie is 
a lleshy rind, and the idacentas are parieUil 
and at least three in number. 

PKP'PER {piper: LaL)^ the fruit of tr<i|>- 
leal plants bolouglng to the genus Piper, 
nat ord Piperaceco We have three klmls 
of pepper— the white, the black, and tlie 
long. Black pepi>er is the fruit of a creeping 
shrub {Piper nigrum) growing in J imi, 
Sumatra, Oeylon, and other Asiatic coun- 
tries. The berrtes are produced in clusters, 
and change as they rli>en from green to 
red, and afterwards to black. White pep- 
per differs from the black only in being 
stripped of its cxirticlo orcoveung. Too/ 
feet this, the black berries are steeped In 
salt water, and after they have l>e€n exposed 
to the sun for several days the chaff la 
rubbed off with the hands. In this opem- 
tlon the pepiier loses much of Its original 
hot tiBte Long pepper consists of the 
balf-ripe flower- heads of Piper Umgum. Red 
pepper is the gromid fruit of various spe- 
cies of Solanum, which see. 

PEPPERMINT, In Botany, a plant of the 
genus Mentha. It Is higlily aromatic and 
pungent. Also, an essential oil distilled 
from the pinnt. 

PBPFERMINT-TRBB, the Buoalvptui 
piperUa, a native of Now South Walea, 


PBH*TA6RAPR (prats, flve: and grapl^, 
i I write : Or.) raee PASTAaaAPRj 

PENTAGT'NLA (pmUe, Hve; and giml, a 
female : Or.), in Botany, an order of plants 
I In the Linnsaan system, ooinprehendlug 
such as hsve five pistils in an hermaphro- 
dite flower. 

PENTAHB'DRON (prate, five ; and hedra, 
a base ; Or.), In Geometry, a solid having 
flve equal sides. 

PBNTAHEXAHB'DRAL (prate, flve ; hex, 
six; and hedra, a base: Or.), in Orystallo- 
1 graphy, exhibiting flve ranges of faces one 
1 above another, each range containing six 
faces. 

I PENTAM'ETBR {pentametroe, consisting 
, of flve measures : Or.), in Latin and Greek 
Poetry, a verse consisting of two parts, each 
{ composed of two feet and a long syllaide, 
j which must either be a single word or a 
terminating syllable. The feet may be 
either dactyls or spondees. A pentameter 
verse alternating with an hexameter con- 
stitutes what Is called elegiac verae, a verse 
In which 0\ Id excelled. 

PENTAN'BRIA {penU, live ; and anfr, a 
male ; Or.), in Botany, the fifth class of tlie 
Linnasan system, containing those plants 
which have hermaphrodite flowers with fl\e 
seamens. 

PENTAN'GULAR (penie, flve ; Or ; and 
1 1 angulm, an angle ; Lat ), in Geometry, hav- 
ing flve comers or angles. 

1 PENTAPET'ALOUS (prate, flve : and yw- 
taltm, a leaf; Gr ), in Botany, an epliliet 
gheii to flowers tliat consist of flve petals 
or flower-leaves. 

PENTAPHYL'LOUS (prate, flve; amt 
pkulUm, a leaf : Or.), In Botany, consisting 
of, or having flve leaves. 

PENTAP'OLIS {Or., from penie, flve; 
and polie, a city), a name given by the 
ancient (-irecks to certain countries having 
five very inii>ortRnt cities, the most re- 
markable of these was the Pentopolte Cpr&- 
naica, or Chat of Egypt, the cities of whit h 
were Berenice, ArsinoC, Ptolemals, Cy reue, 
and Apollonia. 

PEN'TA.STICH {pentaetichoa, from petite, 
flve; and »(tc/W8, a verse ; (?r.), in Poetry, 
a coropc»eition consisting of Q\e verses. 

PEN'TASTYLE (prate, flve ; and ataloe, a 
Cfilumu : Or.), in Architecture, a building in 
which there are flve columns in front. 

PBN'TATKUCH {pentateuchos : from 
I penie, flve ; and teuehoe, a book : Or.), an 
appellation given to the flrst flve books of 
the Old Testament — Genesis, Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

PENTATH'LCM {peniathUm, from peiitf, 
flve ; and aihlos,ti contest : Or.), an appella- 
tion given by the Greeks to the five prin- 
cipal bodily exercises — running, leaping, 
throwing the quoit or discus, burling the 
javelin, and wrestling. They were termed 
guinguettfum by the Romans. 

PEN'TE(X)ST (penUkosti, from penUkoa- 
tea, the fiftieth : Or.), a Sfdemn festival of 
the Jews, instituted In memory of the pro- 
mulgation of the law, and so named be- 
ranse It was observed on the /f/tieth day 
after the feast of unleavened bread. It 
was also called the Feaat of Weeks. It Is ro- 
tftiued In the COirUtlan church, under the 
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PBIl» A LAtlB prepMUlon, sljniUylng by ; 
OMd In m«Q 7 pfarMes, m ver faree^ per an- 

per eeei, fte. In Chemistry, It le a 

Roncraotlon for kyper^ and is employed as a 
prefix to denotemery or fuUy, or to the tOr 
moet extent : aa in peroxide, which Indicates 
a substance oxidised In the highest degree. 
PERAMBULATOR (perambiUo, 1 walk 
j through : Lai ), an instrument for measur- 
j * ing distances, otherwise called a vedmneter, 
which see. 

, PERB1817LTHATE, in Chemistry, a »ul- 
I phate which contains two proportions of 
j sulphuric acid, and is eomhined with an 
oxide at the maximum of oxidation 
PER CENTUM, or PER CENT (bj the 
hundred • LaU), the rate of Interest, or so 
much for every hundred ; as Jive per cent , 
that is, five pounds for everj hundred 
pounds, five dollars for everj hundred dol- 
lars, &C. 

PERCEPTION iperceptw • Lat^, in Logic, 
the first act of the mind, which consists in 
tlie reception of ideas concerning exiernal 
objects, through the medium of the senses 
It has been well observed that the first 
objects which strike our senses gl%e us our 
first ideas ; and our wants are the cause of 
our ottenfion ; the reiH'titlon of these ideas, 
and the development of new wants, gi\e 
birth to our sentiments and thoughts The 
eyes c-onvey the Ideas of colour, the ears 
those of sound, the nostrils those of odour, 
and the palate those of taste These 1 ih\ e 
no connection with each other— thej are 
separate ideas of different (lualitiesof bo- 
dies ; but the sense of touch unites the 
whole in one oliject, which may happen to 
be at the same time coloured, 8(»nurou8, 
j odorous, and sa>ourj 

PERCH (percke • Ft. ; from perKi • Or ), 
In Ichthjoiogj, a freshwater fish of the 
I genus Perea, with rough scales and sharp 
I Incurrate teeth. Its flesh Is very dellt ate 
The eta perch belongs to the genus Serra^ 

I nus. Both these genera fall Into the large 

acantboptorjgtan family of Percxdcr, 

, Perch, or Pole, a measure of e j ards an«l 
* a half, or sixteen feet and a half The word 
rod is much more generally used than either 
I pole or perch, though they all sigulfj the 
same thing. The Irish i>erch is seven ’laids, 
j and the measures founded on It are In pro- 
I portion. 

i PERCHLO'RIO A'CID, In Cliemlstry, 

‘ chlorine converted Into an acid by corabl- 
' nation with a maximum of oxygen. A com- 
I I pound of this acid with a base is termed a 
I perchlorate. • 

' PERCUS'SION (jjerctieeio,tTompcrcutio,l 
1 strike: Lot ), In Methnnics, the effect which 
i a body produces in falling or striking upon 
another ; or the shock of two bodies, one of 
which is in motion If both bodies are In 
I motion, the shock is termed a cvUunmi. 

' PEROUS'SION LOOKS, those Avhlch, In 
I firearms, have superseded the flint locks, 

' which succeeded matchlocks, and remained | 
I in use for so considerable a period. Per- 
cussion locks ignite tlie charge by first ex- 
1 ploding a detonating mixture enntatned in 
a copper cap by means of the cock, a kind of 
hammer. These caps act far more certainly 
I U&aK the oU|>rim<*ip»whloh waa ao liable to 


derangement, and which caused firearms ao 
often to mies fire, 

PERBU (lost : Fr.), In Military affairs, a 
term applied to any soldier who Is In a 
dangerous post; whence enfarUa perdue. In 
the plural, tor the forlorn hope or an army. 

PERB LA CHAI8E, the name of the cele- 
brated cemetery at Pans, laid out as such in 
1804. It was formerly the chief seat of the 
Jesuits* establishment In France, whUdi was 
presided over by P(^re la CliaiHe, confessor 
of Louis XIV. [See Cemetery] 

PEREN'NIAL {permnis, literally, that 
which lasts through the whole jear • Lat), i 
In Botany, a plant which lUes or continues ' 
more than two j ears, a hether It retains its 1 
leaves or not 

PER'PECrr MTAl'BER (perfertue, com- 
plete Lat ), in Arithmetic, one equal to tlie 
sum of all its aliquot parts or dixitors. Thus ' 
6, 28, *c. [See Number] j 

PERFO'LIATE (per, through ; and folia- ' 
fus, leaxcd . Lat.), in Botanv, an epithet foi a 
leaf the base of which entirely surrounds 
the stem transversely, so that the sitm 
seems to ha\e iieen driven through the 
middle of the leaf. 

PERGUN'NAH, a name given to districts | 
In India. 

PK'RI In Persian Mythology, thepms 
are the descendants of fallen spirits, ex- 
cluded from paradise until their penance is 
a( ( omplished 

PElt'IANl H I peri, around ; and arUhoft, a 
flowtr* fib ),ln l^iiaiij.a (aljxaiid corolla, 
the Umitg of which are undefiiud, so that 
th(> cannot be distinguished from each 
other as 111 the iris and illy. The peri inth 
IS termed also ))en<iniuinu 

PKRIB'OLOSifTY ; from penhallo, I sur- 
round), In Architecture, an enclosure lound 
a temple, surrounded by a wall. The great 
temple of Palmyra Is encompassed i>j a 
wall, with two rows of Interior column'*, j I 
each side of which is from 700 to 600 fee t I 
I«uig. I I 

PERICAR'DIUM {pmkardxon, from per?, i 
around; and kardia, the heeirt : f?r )), in !] 
Anatomy, a membrane which surrounds 
tlie whole sulistaiice of the heart It con- I j 
I'tins a fluid which preients the surface of I 
the heart from becoming diy b> its con- j | 
tinnal motion Iiifianimation of this mem- 
brane Is ternit'd pencardiUs. 

PER'ICARP {penkarpwn, from peri, | 
around; and karpos, fruit: Or), In Botaiij, 
the fruit of a plant ; usuaJIy separable Into j 
three layers, the epxcurp, tlie skin of a peach , 
for example, the mesocaip, the flt'shy pait , 
of the i>each, and the endocarp, of which tho 
stone of the peach is an example In some 
fruits. Bucli as the filbert, these thiee paita 
are hlemled togerlier. I 

PERICRA'NirM (perxkramon, fiom peri, \ 
around ; and kranum, the skull : Or ), In 
Anatomy, the membrane that closely In 
vests the skull. 

PER'IGEE {pen, near; and gf, the earth . 

Or ), an Astronomical term, [^e Apogee ] 

PP.RIG'YNOUS ( 7 ?en, near , and guni, the 
female :Gr), In Botany, an epithet for a 
flower in which the stamens originate from 
the sides of the calyx. 

PERLHE'LION (peri, near; and kilioa. 
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; the ran : Or.), In Astronomy, that point of dollrered hla leotnree vtatkina In the Ly< 
. a planet’s orbit in which it Is nearest to the cenm at Athens. The peripatetics wore m 
ann : opposed to apheHon, shackled by respect for their great master. 

PSRIHBXAHEfDRAL^eri, around: /lex, that no men of much note hare appeared 
{ six ; and htdra, a base : Or.), in Orystalio* among them. ' 

I grapby, a term designating a crystal, whoae PKRIPH'KRY(per<p/»«r«la,fromp«riph«ro, 
' ' primitive form is a four-eldod prism, wiilch I carry round : Or.), the circumference of a 
In the secondary form is converted into a circle, ellipsis, or other regular curvilinear 
I prism of six sides. figure. 

PBRIM'STBR (perimetron, from pertma- PKRIPH'RASIS, or PER'IPHRABE (peri- 
I tree, I measure all round ; Or.), in Geo- phras^Ui, from peri, round about ; and 
,J metry, the line which bounds a figure, pAraso, I speak : Or.), in Rhetoric, circumio- 
1 whether circular, rectilinear, or mixed, cutivn, or the use of more words thau are 
In circular figures Instead of pennieter we necessary to express an Idea. 

I generally use the word circiiia/erenca or peri- riCU'iPLUS (periplotie, from peripleo, I 

I I pherry. sail round : Or.), the title of some fragments 

,1 PERIOCTAHE'DRAL (peri, around ; oJW3, which remain of the ucc»)unt8 of ancient 
eight ; and hedra, a base : Or.), In Crystallo- voyages. 

I grapby, a tenu designating a crystal whose PKRFPNEU'MOff Y, or PNEUMO'NI \^{pe- 
I primitive form Is a four-sided prism, which ripneumoiiia, from peri, around ; and pneu- 
j in its secondary form is converted into a the lungs : Or.), In Medicine, an Inflam- 

prtsm of eight sides. mation the lungs, attended with acute 

PE'RIOD {periodos, literally a going fever, purulent cxiiectoration, and difficult 
round: Or.), In Arithmetic, three places or respiration. 

digits, separated from the rest by commas; PERfP'TEROGS (peripteros, from peri, 
and. In extracting root.s, two places or j around ; and ptsren, a wing : Or.), In A rob I- 
digits for the square root, three for the lecture, an epithet for a place surrounded 

I cube root, Ac. In Astronoiny, the time by a wing, aisle, or paasage. 

I I which Is taken up bj a planet In making PEUIR'Cll, or PKIUS'OIANS (periekioi, 
[ ' Its revolution round tlie sun ; or the dura- > from pert, aruund ; and ekia, shadow : Or.), 
I lion of its course till it returns to the point in Ancient Geography, the inliabitantg of 
I of its orbit where it was supposed to l^gln i either frigid zone. The sun, when in the 
j| its uiotlon.—— In Chronology, the revolu- j •-ummer signs, moves only round about 
I tlon of a certuln numtier of years, as the them, without setting; and consequently 

I ' Julian period. In Grammar, a full stop' their shadows, In the courseof theday, turn 

I at the etid of any sentence. Pkiiiod also ' to every point of the compass. 

jl means an Indefinite portion of any con- j PEH'ISPERM (pen, around ; and spenna, 
I titiued state, exlsUmco, or scries of event* ; ! the seed; Or.}, In Botany, a tlilck farlna- 
, as, tlie first period of life, the earliest pmods , ccous, fleshy, or horny part of tiie seeds of 

of history, Ac. Peuiop of a disease. In plants, either entirely or only partially sur- 

I Medicine, the time l)etwccii the access of i munding the emi>r> o, and enclosed witliln 
one fit, or paroxysm, and tiiHt of the next, tiie investing membrane; the tUJbumen 
Including the entire exacerbation, decline. Also, the festo. 

Intermlsslun, and remission. In PhjshvI PKRISTAL'TIO MO'TION (perutaltikoe, 

logy, periods designate the various stages from pmsfef/o, 1 compresB ; Gr.), in Moll- 
In the development and decay of the animal cine, a spiral or vermicular 8|)ontanoous 
organization, whlcli are distinguished l»y a motion of the intestines, performed by tiie 
marked character, as the period tif child-' contraction of ilie circular and longitudinal 
hood, of puljerty, Ac. ' fll)re8 composing their fleshy coats. By 

PEHICB'CI (perioikoi, from peri, around : tm-ans of it the cliyle is driven into the 
Hnd oikeo, I inhabit: Or.), in Geography, oi Iflces of tlio lacteal veins, and the excre- 
such inhabitants of the earth as live under metits are extruded. 

the same parallel of latitude, but differ In riiH'ISTYI.E (perUtuloe, from peri, 
longitude by 18CP. Their seasons are at the around; and elulon, a column; Or.), in Ar- 
same times; but when it is noon with one, ciiitecture, a court, squerei or cloister, with 
It Is midnight with the other. columns ou three sides. The term is evl- 

PERIOSTEUM (peri, around; and osf«w, dcntly Incorrect. The Rhodian iierlstyl© 
a iKme: Or.), In Anatomy, a nervous vas- had columns on the four sides ; those to- 
eular membrane, endued with acute seiisl- wards tlie south being freqoutly hlglier 
btlity. Immediately surrounding both the thati the rest. 

Internal and external surfaces of the bones; PEKISYS'TOI B (peri, near; and euetoli. 
It Is benee divided Into the external and in- the contraction of the heart : Or.), in Medl- 
terruil periowteum ; and where It externally cine, tlie pause or Interval between the spa- 
surrounds tbe bones of the skull. It is usn- tole or contraction, and the diaetole or dlla- 
aily called the pericranium. Tbe seeming tation of the heart. 

sensibility of the bones is that of this PERITONAS'UM {peritonaion, from perf, 
membrane; and Its use appears to be to around ; and teino, I stretch : Or.), in Ana- 
dlatrlbate the vessels on tbelr external sur- tomy, a thin smooth, lubricous membrane, 
faraa. investing the whole Intenml surface of the 

PEBIPATET'IOS (peripntftikoi, from peri- abdomen, and containing, more or less com- 
pateo, I walk about; Or.), tbe followers of pletcly, all the viscera ooraprlsod within the 
Aii8tot]e,whose doctrines are dlstln^lshed latter. Inflammation of this membrane is 

g r the name of tbe Peripatetic phuceophy, termed peritoniiie, 
e was called the Peripatetic, because he] PBR'JURY (periwium: Lai.), In Law 
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Uic crime of wilful falBolswearlng, In any consists in the Invention of a machine 
judicial i>rooeedlng. The common law takes which has the principle of its motion within 
no notice of any false swearing, except such itself; and the means proposed to solve 
as is committed in some court of justice this problem have been as various as the 
having power to administer the oath, or laws of mechanics, and of matter, which 
before some offfcer or magistrate invested show its solution to be impossible. The ^ 
with similar authority, in some proceeding greater number of ingenious men have at 
relative to a civil suitor criminal prosecu- some time of their lives made the experl- 
tlon ; for the law esteems all other oaths meut ; but it is rather a reproach than a 
unnecessary, at least, and hence will not merit to have tried it. In the attempt, all 
punish the breach of them Voluntary natural agents, such as heat, atmospheric 
oaths are now prohibited, a certain form of changes, &c., must be excluded ; the Inertia 
declaration being substituted for them, and of matter, its attractive forces, and combh 
a false declaration Is a misdemeanor. The nations of the mechanical powers, being 
penalties of perjury have been extended to alone admissible. The resistance of the air 
false oaths by electors, bankrupts, insolvent and tbe friction of the parts which neces- 

debtors, Ac., by numerous statutes. Sub- sarily retard a machine, and finally stop It, 

omatUm of perjury is the offence of Indu- render perpetual mt>tlon an Impossibility ; 
cing a person to commit perjury. At the since no machine, however ingeniously con- 
common law, perjury, and the suhorna- trived, can possibly give out a motion 
tlon of it, are punishable by fine and Im- which It does not receive, or which is great- 
prlsonment. The Greeks are said to have er in total amount than what it receives. 
Imagined that no person could swear falsely Machinery modijlee but it cannot produce 
by Styx, without some remarkable punish- motion — that being the office of a prime 
ment; and that no one guilty of perjury mover i 

could enter the cave of Palemon at Corinth PERPETU'ITY (perpetuttas : Lot.), in the 
without being made a memorable example doctrine of annuities, a sum which w ill pur- 
of divine justice ; yet, notwithstanding the cliase an annuity for ever It is equal to i 
general abhorrence in which perjury was the product of the annuity and the mini* 
held by them, and tlie credit they gave to her of years In which the simple Interest i 
•nch accnnnts of divine Inflictions, perjury will be equal to the principal. Thus, at 5 
was much practised by them. per cent., the interest will in twenty years i 

PER^lAl^, a term applied by geologists amount to the principal ; and at this rate, 
to a series of strata in the earth’s crust in- the value of a perpetuity of lOOi. Is equal 
terveiilng betweou the carboniferous and to lOOl. a 30, or 20001. 
the triaa^c systems, and forming a natural PERPHOS'PH ATE, in Cliemlstry, a phos- 

group characterized by community of or- phate In which tlie phosphoric acid Is com- 
ganic remains in \ arlous parts of Euroi)e. bined with an oxide at the highest degree 
They form the uppermost number of the of oxidation. 

great Palaeozolo series, and they received PEItQUADRISULTHATE, In Chemistry, 
their designation from being largely deve a sulphate with four proportions of sul- 
loped in the government of Perm, Russia, piiurlc acid combined with a peroxide. 

In England Permian beds are found In PER'RY from poire, a pear: JV.l, 

Oamberland, some of the Midland counties, thetermented juice of pears prepared In the 
and in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire same way ns cider from apples. 

PBRTkllT (permattre, to allow ; PV.l.a note PERSKCTT'TION (pereecutio, from perse- 
given by the officers of the excise allowing guor, I pursue hostliely : Lot), the unjust 
the conveyance of spirits, wine, tea, cxiffee, infliction upon others of pain, punishment, 
or otlier excisable articles, from one place or death; more e8i>eclally when it is on ai'- 
to another. count of religious creed or mode of wor- 

PBRORATION (peroratw ; Lat\ the ship. The history of the world is full of 
concludiug part of an oration, in which the persecutions ; and there is scarcely any do- 
■peakcr recapltnlacee the principal points of minant sect or party, religious or political, 
his discourse or argument, and urges them which has not at times disgraced humanity 
With greater earnestness and force, with a by inflicting unjust punishment or penal- 
view to makea deep Impression on his audl- ties upon their fellow-men, for adhering to 
ence. The main excellence of a peroration principles which their conscience dictated 
consists in vehemence and brevity, and tliclr judgment approved. 

PEHOX'IDB, In Ohemistry, a substance PER'SIAN WHEEL, in Mechanics, a 
containing Hhe largest quantity of oxygen, cxintrlinnce for raising water above the 
compatible with Its simple oxidation. level of a stream. It consists of a water- 

PERPKNDIO'XJLAR (perpendictdans ; wheel, to the rhn of which are fixed a 
Lot.), hanging or extending in a right line number of strong pins supporting buckets, 
from any point towards the centre of tlie As the wheel revolves, the buckets, which 
earth or of gravity, and therefore at rlglit are filled below, are carried up : and when 

angles with the plane of the horizon. In tnej reach the highest point, they strike 

Geometry, a line making two equal angles, against something which empties them Into 
call^ right angles, with the line to which a trough, whence the water Is carried by 

it Is perpendicular. In Gunnery, a small I a pipe to where it is wanted. It is evident 

Inatrnment used for finding the centre line I that this contrivance wlU not raise the 
of a piece In the operation of pointing it at water to a height greater than the diameter 
any oiilect ot the wheel. 

PERPETUAL MOTION (perpetualu : \ PERSISTENT (persisto, I persevere: Lot), 
Tho problem of a perpetual motion ' In Botany, continuing without withering ; 
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M a p0rtiai0tU catifx^ which laata after Uie 
wolU tv withered. 

PSB'BON (p0rmma: LaU^ In Orammar.a 
term applied to aucb nouna or pronouns as, 
whether expressed or understood, are the 
nominatives In all Inflections of a verb. /, 
thou or you, and he. she. or tt, are railed the 
first, second, and third persons Hence we 
apply the word person to tLe termination or 
modified form of the verb used in connec- 
tion with the persona 

I PBR'SONAI. {personalxs: LaL), in Law, 
I belonging to the peraon ; any moveable 
j thing, whether living or dead : as personal 
I efcottM, goods, money, or moveables, op- 
i posed to real property or estates ; personal 
I action, an action in which a man seeks to 
recover goods of which he has l)een de- 
prived, or In which he claims satisfaction 
In damages for any Injury to his person or 
property— the specific recovery of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, only ex- 
cepted. Pkbsosal Identity, in Metar 

physics, sameness of being, of which con- 
sciousness is the evidence. Personal 

Verb, in Grammar, a verb that has in- 
flections or endings to express the three 
persons of each number. 

PERSONIFICATION (persona, a person ; 
and /acio, I make: LaL), the giving to an 
Inanimate object the sentiments and lan- 
guage of a rational being ; or the represen- 
tation of an Inanimate being with the af- 
fections and actions of a person The more 
the imagination prevails among a people, 
the more common are personifications; 
and as reflection acquires the ascendency, 
personiflcationt are less used 

PBRSPEOTIVB {jperepectxf ' Fr ; from 
perspicw, I look at: LaL), that l>rancb of 
optics which teaches the art of represent- 
ing objects on a plane surface as they 
appear under the peculiarities Incident to 
distance and height. Consequently, It is 
’ a science of the first Importance to the 
painter. In a practical sense, perspective 
Is Che art of drawing, according to the 
principle's of geometry, the true represen- 
tations of real objects ; and Is divided into 
hneal perspective, which relates to the 
position, form, magnitude, Ac, of the 
aeveral lines or contours of objects, and 
aerial perspective, which has principally a 
reference to the colouring and shading of 
distant objects. Suppose we view a point 
situated beyond an upright transparent 
plane, such as a glass window, the s]>ot 
where a straight line from the eje to this 
point will go through the window is the 
perspective representation of It ; for the eye 
views all objects by means of ra> s of light, 
which proceed to It, from the different 
points of tbs object, in straight lines. Let 
ns then imagine a spectator to l»e looking 
at a prospect without doors, from within, 
through a glass window ; he will perceive 
not only the vast extent which so small an 
aperture will admit to be seen by bis eye, 
but also tbe shape, size, and situation of 
every object upon the glass. If the objects 
are near tbe window, the spaces which they 
cover upon the glass will be proportion- 
ally larger than when they are at a greater 
AUrtanoe ; if they are partdlel to the win- 


dow, then their Shapes upon the glass will 
be parallel also ; but if they are obliaoe, 
then their shapes will be oblique, and soon. 
And he will always perceive, that as he 
alters the situation of bis eye, the situation 
of the objects upon the window will be j 
altered also If he raises bis eye, the 
objects will seem to keep pace with it, 
and rise higher upon the window ; and the 
contrary, if be lowers It And so, in every I 
situation of the eye, the objects upon the 
window w'ili seem to rise higher or lower; 
and consequently the depth of the whole 
prospect will be proportionally greater or 
less, as the eye is ekvated or depressed : 
and tbe hoiixon will, in every situation of 
the eye, l>e upon a level with it; that Is, 
the tiuHginary line which parts tbe earth 
and sky will seem to be raised as far above 
the ground upon which the spectator stands i 
as his eye Is Now suppose that thepersou 
at the window, keeping his bead steady, ' 
draws the figure of an object seen through 
It upon the glass with a pencil, as if the 
P^iliit of the pencil touched the object ; he 
would then have a true representation of 
the object in perspective, as It appears 
to his eye. For as vision is produced by 
pencils of rays coming in straight lines to 
the eye from every point of the visible 
object, it is plain that, by joining the 
points in the transparent plane through 
which all those jienclls of rays respec- 
tively pass, an exact representation must 
lie formed of the object, as it appears to 
the eye in that particular jmsitlon and at 
that determined distance. And were pic' 
tures of things to l>e always first drawn on 
transparent planes, this simple ojieraiion. 
with the principle on which it is founded, 
would c<»mprlse the whole theory and prac- 
tice of perspective. But what Is called the 
art of perspective, which comprises certain 
rules deduced from optics and geometry, 
constitutes a study too intricate for Its 
thorough development in a work of this 
kind, and forms a branch of knowledge 
which can be attained only from systeinatio 
works on the subject . Borne idea, however, 
may be conveyed of the meaning of the 
principal terms employed.— Tbe pane of 
glass just mentioned would constitute wliat 
is cal led the perspective plane, or plane of the 
picture. Planes passing through the eye can 
be seen on the perspective plane only as a 
line, two of these are very important— 
that which Is horizontal, and chat which Is 
vertical— the forner termed the horisontal 
■plane, and the latter the vertical plane. The 
line in which the fanner Inter^ts the per- 
spective plane is called the horisonial tine; 
and that In which the latter intersects It, 
tho vertical line The groundplanels a plane 
on which the spectator stands, and la 
parallel to the horizontal plane; Ita lnte^ I 
section with tbe persjiectlve plane la termed 
tbe ground tine. All Itnea parallel to the 
horizontal and vertical planes converwe to > 
the point of sight, the point at wbidB the 
horizontal and vertical lines intersect each 
other on the perapective piaae ; uid that ta 
their vanishing poinL When ejects are to 
be represented, whose anrHaoea are obltgus 
to the perspective plane, every system of 
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parallel llnee Issuing froii them has its own i in Horsemanship, the motion of a horsa 


I yanisblttg point, on the horizontal line, bat 
I at some distanoe. at one side or the other 
I of the rortioal line. The vanishing point of 
I any oblique sy^f;em of parallel lines may be 
' easily found, since it Is that point where a 
j line from the eye parallel to them cuts the 
{ horizontal line. And the position of this 
point may be determined by drawing a 
' ground-plan of the building, dec., and mark- 
ing, on the same paper, &c., the positions 
of the eye, of the ground line, and of the 
vertical line; then noting where a line 
from the eye, parallel to that surface of the 
building whence the system of lines are 
supposed to proceed, cuts the ground line. 
This will give the distance of the required 
, vanishing point to the right or left of the 
vertical line. A&nal perspective teaches 
how to judge of the degree of light which 
objects reflect in proportion to their dis- 
tance, and of the gradation of their tints in 
' proportion to the amount of Intervening 
-iir. Only the nearest objects appear in 
their true colours and full light ; in the 
I casc^of the more distant, their liglit and 
colour become blended with the coiours of 
I the vapours which fill the air, in proportion , 
to their distance, until at last the objects | 
become lost, in au indistinct mass of a 
bluish tinge, in the horizon. A painter, 
therefore, wlio would succeed in aerial per- 
spective, ouglit carefully to study the ef- 
fects which distance iu its different degrees, 
or accidental lights, have on each particu- 
lar colour; and in order to give any tint Its 
projier effect in proportion to its distance, 
it ought to be known what the appearance 
of that tint would be were it close to the 
e>e, regard being had to that degree of 
light which Is chosen as the principal light 
of tlie picture ; for if any colour is made 
too lirlglit for another, or for the general 
colouring of the picture, the brightness of 
tliat colour, to use a technical phrase, will 
kdl the rest. In short, the harmony of a 
picture, and that captivating charm which 
we find more particularly in good Iai]dscai>e 
painting, dep«’nd greatly ujion a correct ap- 
plication of aerial perspective, 

I’LRSinilATION [perspiro, I breathe 
through : Lat.), a term applied to the eva- 
I'orable exudations from the skin. Tliat 
part which disappears without being n 
ttc^Ml is styled Insensible perspiration ; tlie 
sensible perspiration or sweat collects in 
drops on the skin, and is coinnionly mingled 
with the sebaceous secretion and otlier 
matters demisUed on the surface. Perspi- 
ration Is nilefiy eomiaised of water and 
carbonic acid, ft has been calculated that 
the average amount of cutaneous exhala- 
tion proceeding from an adult person in 
twenty-four hours is about 2i lbs. For the 
due exercise of the functions of the skin 
It Is necessary that it should be frequently 
washed. 

PEllTU'SKD ipertums, perforated ; Lat,\ 
in Botany, full of hollow dots on the sur- 
face, as Apertuged leat 

r'VIAN BARK. [See Bark, Pkru- 

PBBA'DB (peser, to weigh ; /V.— because 
he throws all his weight on his haunches). 


when he raises bis fore quarters ; kseping 
his hind feet on the ground, without advan- 
cing. 

PET'AL (petalon, a leaf : Or.), In Botany, 
a leaf of a flower, as a sepal Is a leaf of a 
calyx. When the corolla consists only of 
one leaf, that is, forms a tube around the 
stamens and pistils, it is termed monopetar 
lous: if divided into separate leaves it is 
said to consist of two, three, or more pe- 
tals. 

PET'AL ISM {petalxsmoB, from vetaUm, a 
leaf : Or.), in Antiquity, a form of proscrip- 
tion or iianlshment practised at Syracuse, 
by writing the person's name on a leaf ; 
wlience tlie name. It differed from the 
Athenian ostraeiem merely in being for 
flve ye;irs instead of ten, and the name 
being written on leaves instead of shells 
or tiles. 

PET'ALITfi {petalon, a leaf ; and lithog, 
a stone : f?r.), a Swedish mineral of a foliar 
ted texture, and a grey or reddish colour. ' 
It is a silicate of alumina and lithia. 1 1 

PBT'ALOID (petalon, a leaf ; and eidoa, i { 
form : O*.), having the form of apetaL i 

PETARD' (JFV.), In Gunnery, an engine , 
formerly used for breaking down gates, ' | 
barricades, &c. It resembled ah Igh-crown- 
ed hat, was made of gun metal, and being i 
charged with gunpowder, It was screwed 
by the leaf to a thick plank, and was then 
su8i»ended before tlie gate which was In- 
tended to be blown open. It is found that 
loose bags of gunpowder are just as effeo- 
tlre. 

PKT'ASUS (petasos, from petannumi, I 
spread out: Gr.), lu Antiquit), a covering 
for the bead, similar to a broad-brimmed 
bat, and used to keep off the heat of the sun. 
MiTcury Is represented with a winged peta- 

pus. In Architecture, the cupola of a 

housp, In the form of a petasus. 

PETE'CHlAi tpetcrc/jie ; Ital.), small red 
spots, caused b) tlie effusion of drops of 
blood Immediately under the euticle. They 
re'-eiuble flea Idles, and indicate au impure 
! state of tlie lilood. Also the puride spots 
which appear on the skin in malignant 
fevers. Hence the term petechxal fever. 

I PETER’S PENCE, an Impost, called also 
‘ * the fee of Rome,’ and In Saxon ‘ Rome- 
scot at Aral a voluntary offering to the 
Bt'c of Rome, but afterwards levied from 
e\er) liouseor famll) It was discontinued 
ill tins country Ij) Edward III., wlien the 
popes resided at Avignon ; was afterwards 
rcMted ; l»ut was finally abolished In the 
reign of Heiirj VI H. 

PETIOLE (jH-tiulug, the dim. of pea, a 
foot : Lat ), in Botany, the leaf-atalk, or the 
stem which supports the leaf. Hence the 
epitliet petiolaU for a leaf growing on a 
petiole. 

PETITION Ipetitio : Lot.), a formal suppli- 
cation or request made by an inferior to s 
superior, especially to one having some 
jurisdiction. Also a paper containing a 
supplication or solicitation. The right of 
the British subject to petition parliament 
Is founded on the Inll o/righta; but It is a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine and impii* 
soumeut, without the consent of three or 
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more justtoen, or r URjoritf of tho errand 
Jury at aaslaes or sestili'ns, to AuUcit or pro- 
care the signatures of more than twenty 
to a petition for alterations lu church or 
state, or for more than ton to repair with 
It tf» the sovereign or parliament. 

PBTITIO PRiNClP'Il (a requesting of 
the principle : LaU\ in Logtr, the taking a 
thing for true, and drawing conclusions 
from it as such ; when It is either false, or 
at least requires to be proved before any 
inferences can be deduced from it. In com- 
mon parlance, this is called 'begging the 
quet^tiou.’ 

PKTONG^ the Chinese name of a species 
of copi>er, of a white colour. It differs from 
tuttnag, though It Is sometimes confounded 
with it ; being an alloy of copper and nickel, 
Willie the latter is an alloy of copper, zinc, 
and nickel. 

PET'REL, a genus of birds, the Procelr 
lana of ornithologists, including the bird 
(P,pelagtca) View known to seamen by tlie 
name of ‘Mother tlarey’s chickens,' whose 
appearance is dreaded by them as a sure 
prognostic of a storm. They breed In rocks 
adjoining the sea, forming their nests in 
cavities. The> seem to re|>ose ina common 
breese ; but upon the api»roach or during 
the continuance of a gale, they surround a 
ship, and catch up the small animals which 
the agitated ocean brings near the surface, 
or any food that may be dropped from ilio 
vessel. Whisking like an arrow through 
tlie deep valle>s of the abysa, and darting 
away over the foaming crest of some moun- 
tain wave, tliey attend the labouring bark 
in all her perilous course. Wlien the storm 
subsides, tliey retire to rest, and are seen 
DO more. Tiieir name signitics ‘ little 
Peter,* and is due to their seeming to walk 
on the waves. Another species is the Kui- 
mar Petrel (P. glaeUilvt), wliich breeds at the 
Hebrides. This bird is in the habit of fol- 
lowng whale ships, as it is extremely fund 
of the fat of tlie whale. 

PETRIPACmOA’ {petra, a stone ; and 
facw, 1 make : Lot.), a term applied to fossil 
organic remtUnsCsee Fubhils], and also to 
articles wliich having been subjected to 
water charged with carbonate of ilmeha\e 
liccome imjiregnated or coated with it. 

PETRO'LEUM (petrcB oloum, oil of tiio 
rock : Lot), in Mineralogy, rock-oil, a com- 
bustible fluid which exudes from the earth 
in various parts of the world. Large quan- 
tities have been obtained of late years by 
sinking wells in Canada and Pennsylvania. 
Petroleum varies greatly In colour and 
consistence, being sometimes thin and pale, 
at others thick and dark coloured. The 
I Mtbsunces which uilnenUoglsts have distin- 
guished by the names asphaltum, maltha, 

I iietroleuin, and naphtha, are thought hy 
some naturalists to be mere varieties of one 
species. Tliey may he thus distinguished : 

{ — AaphaRum forms the connection with 
I hltumliions coal, and is found in veins and 
' in small masses, and also sometimes on the 
sarfare of lakea. Maltha is softer, has a 
degree of tenacity, and a strong bituminous 
smell. Pstrofeum is semi-liquid, semi-trans- 
parent, of a reddish-brown colour and fmtid 
odour. Jfaphtha is of a ligiiter colour, more 


transpareftt, perfectly liquid, light, 
odoriferous, volatile, and inflammable. 

PBT'ROLINE, a liquid hydrocarbon now 
extensively consumed in lamps, obtained 
I hy distilling petroleum. , It closely re- 
I senibles imnifflne oil, obtained by the dls- 
I tiliation of coal, but unless carefully pre- 
pared it is a|)t to Inflame at a temperature 
too low for safety. 

PETROL'OGY {petra, a rock ; logog, a dis- 
course : Gr.), that iiranch of knowledge 
I which refers to the mineral composition of 
rocks. 

I PETROMY'ZON (petrn, a rock ; and mtiso, 
I suck: Or.)t In Ichthjologry, a genus of 
1 fishes whose form and motion resemble 
those of Che eel, and of which there are 
several species. The skeleton is rudi- 
mentary, the spine being simply cartila- 
ginous not bony. The mouth Is circular, 
and the fish can use It as a sucker and 
I anchor Itself to a stone — w hence the name. 
There are seven gill openings at each side. 
! The Petroniyzini wionnua, or great lamprey, 
is usually of a brown olive colour tinged 
' with yellowish white. It frequentiy grows 
to the length of three feet; and is an in- 
iiahitaiit of the sea, hut ascends rivers early 
in tlie spring for a few months. It Is vivi- 
parous, and 8up|)Osed to subsist almost en- 
tirely on worms and fishes. Tlie petroroyzon 
is very tenacious of life, and various parts 
of tile b»Kjy continue to move long after it 
is separated from the head. The Petromyzon 
/lunaltltg, or little lamprey, is very abun- 
dant in the Thames. 

PETIIO'KA OSSA (rocky Imnes : Lai.), in 
Anatomy, the inner process of the bones 
of the temples : so uan.ed on account of its 
hardness and roughness. 

PETROS! 'LEX {petra, a rock ; and aitar, 
film : LaL), In Mineralogy, a genus of sill* 
, ceous earths, consisting for the most part 
of silica, with a portion of alumina and car- 
bonate of lime. It bus no lustre, and melta 
I before tlie blowpipe. 

I PET'TY (peta, small ; Fr.), a word of very 

common use, particularly In Law. Petty 

Treason, the crime of killing a person to 
whom duty or subjection is due. Thus the 
, (Time vt murder, when a wife kills her hus- 
band, or a servant his master, has this ap- 
I iiellation. Such crimes are now considered 
murder only. Petty Laugkmy. the steal- 

ing of goods of the value of twelve pence, 
or under that amount. The distinction 
between grand and petty larceny has been 
aboiislied. Petty CoNaTABhE, an in- 

ferior civil officer, suliordinate to the high 

constable. Petty J ukv, a Jtfry of twelve 

freeholders who are empanelled to try 
causes in a court; so called in distinction 
from the grand jury, which tries tlie truth 
of indictments, [See Jury.] 

PETUNS'E, or PETITN'TSK, a kind of clay 
used by the Chinese in the manufacture ol 
porcelain or cLinaware. It couslsta of 
quartz redact'd to a flue powder. 

PEWTER [peantre: Afor. J^.),afactltiona 
raetaJ, consisting of tin and lead, or of tin 
with a little antimony and copper. In pro- 
portions suited to the purposes for which 
it is intended. There are three kinds of 
BiigUsh pewter: pUtU pewter, the llneat 
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kind, consletlner of tin, Aitlmony, biimnth, 
nnd copper ; trVIe> which should consist of 


tin and antimony, but generally contains a 
considerable quantity of lead; and leppeiker, 
consisting of t|jiu and lead. Britannia metal, 
of which teapots are made, is ronipnsed of 
equal parts brass, tin, antimony, and bis- 
muth ; queen's metal, also used for teapots, 
Ac., of tin, antimony, bismuth, and lead. 
The pewterer fashions almost ail his articles 
by casting them in moulds of brass or 
bronae, which are made in various pieces 
nicely fitted and locked together. But a 
process called spinning is very comnumly 
employed In Birmingham ; it consists in 
bringing a sheet of pewter against a rapidly 
revolving tool, by which, with a little dex- 
terity, it is gradually brought Into the re- 
quired form. 

PHiENOG'AMOUS, a botanical term. [See 
PHAITEROOAMOna.] 

PHAUBD.fi*NlC (phagedainikos, from 
phagsdaina, a cancer ; phago, I eat : Or.), a 
medicine or application that eats away 
proud or fungous flesh. Any wound or 
ulcer that corrodes or eats away the flesh is 

also termed phagedsenic. Phaobdaesio 

Watsb, a mixture of quick lime and corro- 
sive sublimate. 

PHALJB'NA (phalaina : Or.), in Entomo- 
logy, LlnnsBus’s name for a genus of moths ; 
but BO many new forms have been disco- 
vered since his time that a tribe containing 
many genera has been substituted for the 
old genus. 

PHAL' ANGER, the name of some kan- 
garoos forming the genus Petaurus. The 
skin is expanded between the fore and 
hind legs, and this enables them to make 
long leaps from tree to tree. Hence they 
have been called flying squirrels in New 
Bouth Wales. 

PHAL'ANX (.Or.), among the Greeks, a 
square, or oblong, and compact body of sol- 
diers, having their shields joined, and pikes 
crossing each other. At first the phalanx 
consisted of 4000 men, but it was afterwards 
doubled and even quadrupled. The Mac.edo- 
nlan phalanx is thus described by Polybius. 
It was a square (or rather a parallelogram) 
of plkeroen, consisting of sixteen in flank 
and five hundred in front ; the soldiers 
atood so close together that the pikes of the 
fifth rank extended three feet beyond the 
front ; the rest, whose pikes were not ser- 
viceable owing to their dlsunce from the 
front, couched them upon the shoulders of 
those that stood before them, and, so lock- 
ing them tomther In file, pressed forward 
to support 4md push on the former rank : 
by which means the assault was rendered 

more violent and irresistible. The word 

phakmx Is likewise used for any oombina- 
tloD of people distinguished for firmness or 
■olidicy of union. 

PHAL'AROPUS, a genus of wading birds, 
allied to the snipes, and Inhabiting the 
northern latitudes of Europe and America. 
They lire on the sea-coasts, fly well, and 
swim expertly, resisting the heaviest waves; 
but they never dive. Their flesh is oily and 
ttnpatatable. 

^WBANEROQ^AMOUS (phaneros, eonapi- 
•oow ; gamon, marriage : Or.), a term ap- 


plied by botanists to those plants which 
possess flowers. In contradistinction to 
eryptogamic (kruptos, concealed : Or.) 
plants, or those destitute of flowers, sneh 
as ferns, mosses, sea-weeds, and lichens. 
Pbaenogamous (pAaino, I am plainly visible*. 
Or.) is another term applied to flowering 
I plants. 

PHANTASMAGO'RIA (phantasma, a 
phantom ; and agora, an assembly : Or.), an 
optical exhibition very similar to the magic 
lantern; but the images are thrown ou a 
transparent screen. They are magnified 
and diminished at pleasure, and are made 
to have the appearance of moving by caus- 
ing the magic lantern to approach to or 
recede from the screen. All light is ex- 
cluded, except that which passes through 
the figures ; the rest of the slides being 
perfectly opaque. The focus of the lens is 
adjusted by the very motion of the lautem, 
BO as to continue In focus. 

PHAR'ISEES (pharaa, separated : Eeb.). 
a sect among the Jews, who distinguished 
themselves by their zeal for the traditions 
of the eiders, which they derived from the 
same fountain with the written word it- 
self ; pretending that both were delivered 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, and were there | 
fore of equal authority. From thelrrigorous 
observance of these traditions they con 
sidered themselves more holy than othet 
Jews, and therefore separated themselves 
from them ; on which account they ob 
taloed their name. The Pharisees num- 
bered in their ranks the most distinguished 
lawyers and statesmen In Judea; and aa 
persons of all conditions were admitted 
into their society, they gained a political 
Inflnence which often decided the fate of 
the Jewish nation, under the Maccabees; 
and brought into their bands whatever 
power had been left to the great council 
by the Romans, In the time of Cttirlst. 

[ They believed in a resurrection from the 
dead, and the existence of angels ; but, 
according to Josephus, their belief ex- 
tended to no more than a Pythagorean 
resurrection— that is, of the soul only, 
whicli they supposed to enter into another 
lK>dy and be born anew with it. From this 
resurrection they excluded all who were 
notoriously wicked, being of opinion that 
the souls of such persons were doomed to 
a state of everlasting woe. 

PH ARM AOBU^IOS (pAarmoAwnfikos, me- 
dical ; from pharmakon, a drug : Or.), Phar 
macy, or the arc of preparing and ad- 
ministering medicines. 

PHARMA'COLITE (pAormaJkon, a medl 
cine ; and lithos, a stone : Or.), in Minera- 
logy, arsmiats of lime, which Is either milk- 
white, or inclining to a yellowish white; 
and occurs in small renlform, botryoidal, 
and globular masseSj^wltha silky lostre. 

PHARMAOOL'OGT (pharmakon, a medi- 
cine ; and logos, a discourse : Or,), the 
science or knowledge of dmgs, or the art 
of preparing medicines. One who writes on 
this science is called npharmaeologisd; and 
he who sells the medicines so prepared, a 
pharmaoopoHst, nr apothecary. 

PH AfU^OOPOFlA (pAormaJtopoiia. from 
pharmakon, a medicine ; and poiio, I make: 

o o 
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€fr.), « DispmMtorv, or book of directions beautiful blrdofuie genus P/wManuSt a 
for the composition of medicines, approred great favourite with both the sportsman 
by medloal practitioners, or published by and the epicure. The true pheasant (Phosi* 
authority. anus OoleAtctis), which Is said to have been 

PHAR'MAOT (pfiarTTutkeiOt from phaf brought Into Europe from the banks of the 
rnokon, a medicine : Or.), tn Us most ex- Phnsis, a river of Colchis, Is distinguished 
tensive sense, signifies the art of preserv- by having a long tall, the feathers of which 
Ing, preparing compounding, and combln- are of different lengths and overlay each 
Ing whatever substances may )>e necessary other. In their wild state these birds feed, f 
tor medical purposes. And as these may be like the rest of the gallinaceous trl»>e, upon 
mineral, vegetable, or animal, to under- vegetable food. The female constructs her 
stand the theory of pharmacy requires a nest of leaves In some retired spot ; and If 
knowledge of chemistry, Imtany, zoology, any of her eggs are taken away, she con- ' 
and mineralogy. In order to determine the tinues, like the cotnmon hen. to lay an 
properties of the materials employed, and additional number. There are several varle- | 
the laws of their composition and deconi- ties, produced by climate and domestication, 
position. In a narrower sense, pharmacy is The golden pheasant (Phananus pieta$)t a 
merely the art of compounding and mixing natlveof01ilna,l8 remarkable forthelwauty 
drugs according to the prescription of the of Its plumage ; the prevailing colours are 
physician red, yellow, and blue, and It ib characterized 

PHA'ROS, a lighthouse, or lofty building by a crest upon the head, which can be ralseil 
near the sea, where a fire or light Is kept at pleasure. The Iris, bill, and legs are 
burning during the night, to serve as a jellow; tlie fail long and richly tlnt<*d, 
beacon to vessela The lighthouse built and from ahoxe If arise a number of long 
by Ptolemy Soter, on the small island of straight feuiher^, of a \nried hue of scarlet 
Pharos, opposite to Alexandria, was the and>ellow. Another fine species found in 
most celebrated structure of the kind In China Is the silver pheasant {Phnttianim 
ancient times, and gave Its name to all Nycthemerus ) ; It Is of a silvery white co- 
others. It is said that It was 600 feet high, lour, with very delicate black lines on each 
and that Its light could be seen at the dls- ftather, and black under the bellj. But 
cauce of 42 British miles This lighthouse the must splendid blul of this genus Is the i 
was considered one of the wonders of the argus pheasant (Phamantui Argtm) This 
world. 8(>ec!es, which Is of a large site, Is found on 

1 1 PHAUYNGOT'OMY {phnrwix, the wind- the mountains In Sumati-a and some other i 
I pipe; and temno, I rut: f?r.). In Surgery, of the Indian Ixles It Is dUtlnguished by 
the oiK-ratlon of making an tneisiou Into Its long tail, large wing-featbers, and a 
the pharynx^ to remove a tumour or any- profusion of ocellate spots, which give this 
thing that obstructs the passage. bird an exlraordiiiar}’ and most beautiful 

PHA'RYNX (I'^wrwua:; <?r.l. In Anatomy, apiiearaiicc. 
the muscular at the back part of the PH ELbOPL ARCTICS a cork tree; 

mouth. It is shaped like a funnel, adheres and plartikoM, skilful In moulding : Or.), the 
to the fauces behind the lar.uix, and ter- art of representing works of architecture, 
mtiiHies In the oesophagus. Its use is tore- on a reduced scale. In cork. It affords very 
reive the masticated food, and to convey U fine models, which are cheaper than those 
into the oesophagus. In wood, stone, gypsum, dtc. 

PHASOOLARCTOS (j>ha»k5lo8, a wallet; PHJtNAKISTISCOPE (phmakitmo$,n\n- 
and orlftus, a bear: (7r.), or Koala, a nmrsu- slon ; uid ekoneo, I view: Or), a pbiloso- 
pial animal, closely allied to the plmlangers. phlcal toy, which cihlbits the peritUtmcc ot 
Its dentition resembles that of the kan- Impressions on the retina. It consists of a 
garoo rats. It has four hands with naked circular disc, from six to twelve Inches In 
^Ims, and crooked pointed nails ; but no diameter, with rectilinear apertures on Its 
tail. margin. In the direction of Its radii. A 

PHA800TX)MT8(p^WMo*. a wallet ; and series of figures— those of a horse and his 
THUS, a mouse : Or.), a marsupial genus In- rider, for Instance, leaping over a gate— Is 
eluding a single species, Che wombac.wlilcli drawn on the circumference of a circle 
Is of the size of a badger, it la a vegetable imrallel to the rim of the dlsr^ The first ro- 
leeder. presents the horse standing before the gate; 

PIiA*8BS ipktudi, an appearance : Or.), In the second, just leaving the ground ; and the 
Astronomy, the various appearances of the others. Its successive posttlo;*^tbe last 
moon at different ages ; being first a cres- being that be assumes when he lias reached 
cent, then a semteirds, tbeu gih&mis, and the ground, having completed the leap. The < 
lastly fulL She returns by the same observer stands in front of a looking-glass, 

gradations to the state of a new moon. holding the disc by a handle In his left 

In Natural niilosophy, the state, at any hand, whirling It rapidly round by a simple ' 
partlenJar Instant, of a phenomenon which means provided f(»r the purpose, and look- 
undergoes periodic change ; Increasing to a ing at the images In the glass through the 
given point, and then diminishing regu- apertures in the margin. The hmse and 
tarly ; thns, the phase of a tUU, of an telipae, bis rider are seen only when the apertures 
Jtc. pass hit eye ; and the Impression last pro* 

PHASIA'NXTS (relating to pheasants : dneed on the retina Is not obliterated by 
from pKaeia, a pheasant : lot), in Omicho- that which precedes or succeeds It. AJU 
logy, a genus of gslllnaceous birds. In- the attitudes, therefore, of the horse and 
eluding tbe different species of pheasant. his rider, are thns blended Into one action 
PHSLAS'ANT (JPhane, a Tirer In Asia), a -d^hat of a leap ; and the vidoelty with 
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which this Is accomplished depends both on 
the velocity with which the disc revolves, 
and the proportion existing between the 
number of figures painted upon it and the 
number of apertures. 

PHEN'OITE {phengoBt splendour : Or ), in 
Mineralogy, a beautiful species of alabaster. 

PHBNOM'ENON {johainomenov, from 
phaintnnatfl appear: <?r.),ln Physics, what 
ever Is presented to the eye by observation 
or experiment, or whatever Is dlscu\ered to 
exist ; as, the phenomena of heavenij bodies 
or terrestrial substances ; tbe phenomena of 
heat, colour, vision, «fec. 

PHE'ON ipheda, a prickly plant : Or,), In 
Heraldry, the barbed head of a dart, arrow, 
or othei weapon. 

PHIDI'TIAif?r.,frotn pheidomat, I spare). 
In Antlqultj, the principal meals of the 
Lacedsemonians ; tlie> were taken In public, 
and in the oi)en air, and were remarkable 
for their frugalitj Those who attended 
them made eonttihutiuns of finur, wine, 
« heese, and figs. Rich and poor ashlsted 
alike at them, and were upon the same 
footing ; the design of the Institution bciiiK, 
llkethatof the Roman Charlstla, torecoiu lie 
diflerences, and to eultlvate peace, ti iend- 
fehlp, and a good understanding aniong all 
liie citizens, of e\ery rank and degree. 

PHIGA'LIAN MAll'BLES, part of the 
collection, in the Biltish Museum, known 
Hs the Elyin marbles. They were discovered 
near the site of Phigahu,R town of Arcadia, 
and i-oiisist of a series of st ulptures in .alto 
n lie VO Tliey originally formed a frieze 
round the Interior cella of the temple of 
Apollo the Deliverer, and represent the 
I romhatof the Centaurs with the LaplthsB, 

' a*i also that of the Greeks with the Amazons 
, From their similarity to the decorations of 
the I*arthenon, they are supposed to be the 
t work of tbe same artists. 

PHI LADE I/PHU8tp/ii/ade/pAos; Or), In 
Hotanj.a genus of plants, nat. ord. 
delphacece, Ineindliig the deciduous shrubs 
known as avring.is 

PHILANTHROPY {phnanthrQpia : from 
phileo, I love : and anthrUpos, a man : Gr), 
good will and benevolence towards the 
whole of mankind. It differs from fnend- 
sliip, iuasmudi ns It has no limits to its 
sphere of action, whereas friendship may 
be confined to an individual ; but a true 
philaiUhrtmiet so loves bis fellow-men, that 
he is coutfnually exerting himself for tlieir 
welfare. 

PHILIP'PIC, a word used to denote any 
discoursi* ()• deeluinatlon full of aerimonL 
ous invective. It derives Us name fioni ora- 
tions made by Deniostlienes against Philip 
of Macedon, In which tJie orafor bitterly 
attacked the king as the enemy of Greece. 

PHILLYR'EA (phillurea: (?r.), in Botany, 
a genus of plants, uat. ord. Oleaceee^ Includ- 
ing the ntoclcinrivet, a well-known evergreen 
shrub. 

PHILOL'OGY {phUoloffia: from phileo^ I 
love ; and logoe, language : Or.), in its usual 
acceptation, Is that branch of literature 
which comprehends a knowledge of tbe 
etymology or origin of words, and whatever 
i^Iates to the history, affinity, and present 
elate of languages. In a wider sense, K 


signifies an assemblage of sciences, coih 
slsting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, anti- 
QUitles, history, criticism, &c., usually un- 
derstood by the French term bellee lettreg. 

PHILOR'OPHER’S STONE, tbe object of ' 
alchemy, a long sought-for i>reparation, by 
which, as was pretended, the baser metals 
might he converted into gold. I 

PHILOS'OPHV iphtlosophia : from phileo, I 
I lo\o , and sophui, wisdom : Or.), the lave 
and pursuit of knowledge or wisdom. In a 
general sense, the term includes ohserva- j 
tlou and reflection on every subject ; or an 
Investigation of the causes of all phenonie- ^ 
na, both of mind and of matter. The term 
philosopher originated with Pythagoras, 
who declined the title of the Wise, which 
had been given to his predecessors, and con- 
tented himself with the name of a ‘friend 
or lover of wisdom.’ The object of philo- 
sophy is the ascertalniin nt of generalized 
truth. Philosophy, in general, was so im 
lHM*feet In the earliobt ages of antlqultj, 
and o\eii in tbe inoie polished times of 
Greciai and Koine, that It appears, when 
looking down from the high pinnatle of 
modern Improvements and of late discove- 
1 les, but little removed from soleniu trifling 
and puerile affectation. Yet some of the 
ancients, it must be confessed, approached 
so near to the truth, In matters of high j 
importance, that we are led to wonder how 
they failed of making Us discovery. In 
ethics and in politics tliaj have left behind ' 
thc'iii some excellent w oiks; but the solu 
tioii of the phtnoinena of nature was re- i 
b£ rved for a Bacon and a New ton. Their rea- 
sonings were hypothetical, for they never i 
thought of arguing by Induction— the only 
chain ly which truth can be drawn from | 
many of her deep rccessc's The reader wll' 
flud, under their proper heads, the several 
p.arts of philosophy, natural and expen 
mental, separately noticed On a subject 
so vast and comprehensive. It would be vain 
Indeed for us to attempt a complete trea- | 
tlse, or to endeav our to write a continuous 
history ; but we may, not Inappropriately, i 
Introduce in this place a brief sketch of the | 
leading systems w'hicb prevailed at different 
period'’ of antiquity, aud conclude by a few 
observations on the progress of philosophy 

during more rec«nt times. Pythagorean 

philosophy, the system taught by Pjtba- 
goras, who flourished 600 jears before the 
Christian era. His followers were great 
inathematirlHns, and sought to explain tbe 
system of the universe by mathematical 
reasoning. We have no absolute certainty 
of the real doctrines of Pj thagoras. He is 
said to have described the Deity as one In- 
corruptible, Invisible being; and to have 
differed from some of the ancients, Epicu- 
rus, forexample, in conceiving a connection 
between God and man— that Is, in teaching 
the doctrine of a superintending provi- 
dence. He asserted the immortality of the 
soul ; but in the peculiar sense which ap- 
pears to have been adopted by Plato, and in 
which It Is used. In part, at this by the 
Hindoos in the cosmogony of ^thago- 
ras, spliit, however, diffus^ through ail 
animals, was part of the DlTlnlty himself 
separated only by the gross forms of msh' 
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I l«r, »nd rcadr, wbenerer dlsengaiffed. to the world the soul ]s*<!ontInuidIy«iirronnder j 1 
vnlte itHoIf with tbe kindred essence of with enemies: and that, in the uneOiisina 


Ood. nui Qod was only purity ; and the 
1 mind recoiled from the idea of uniting with 
' ( him a iHirtlon of spirit solied with the cor- 
ruption of a sinfnl life; the soul, there- 
’ fore, once tainted, could never return to 
the Deity whence It emanated, till it had 
acratn recovered Its Innocence After hav- 
ing animated a human body by which 
crimes bad been committed, it was dented 
the great object of its desire, a union with 
1 its God, and forced to enter into other 
bodies, till at length It lived a righteous 
j life. To this theory was added another, 
bj means of which punishments, proper 
tinned to offences, were awarded ; the soul 
of a negro-driver roust pass into the bodj 
of an infant negro ; and that which in one 
existence plied the whip. In theotherwould 

• receive the lash ; the soul of the wicked 
would occupy the body of some animal ex- 
posed to suffering ; and that of a being of 
few foibles undergo a sentence prnportlon- 
ably mild.— Such Is the doctrine of the me- 

) tempsychosls or transmigration of souls, a 

* leading feature in the Pythagorean system. 

But it is by no means certain that the 
genuine Pythagoreans held it in the literal 
sense. Socratic philosophy, or the doc- 

trines of Socrates, who flourished at Athens 
about 400 years B.O., and died a martyr in 
the cause of natural religion against pagan- 
ism He is believed to have been the 
founder of moral philosophy in Greece, 
where he preceded Plato, from whose writ- 
ings hla philosophy is chiefly known, as lie 

I M rote nothing himself. While other phllo 
I sophers boasted of their knowledge, he is 
said to have laid the greatest stress upon 
his ignorance, asserting that he knew 
nothing bnt this, that hs knew nothing 
Socrates led men from the contemplation 
of universal nature to that of themselves— 
a iiranch of philosophy which was Incul- 
cated in that famous inscription. Know 
thyself J The Socratlc method of argument 
was that of leading an antagonist to ac- 
knowledge aproposltlon by dint of repeated 
questions, in preference to that of laying 
i it down authoritatively. In a more general 
sense, Socratic philosophy Includes all the 
' sects from Socrates down to the Neo- 
Platonlsts, since they all affected to teach 

his doctrines. Platonic philosophy, a | 

j system of theology and morals, delivered 
[ by Plato about 360 years before Christ. 
Plato, it is said, laboured to re-establish 
natural religion by opposing paganism. 

I The existence of one God was zealously in- 
cnleated by him ; and also the Immortali^ 
of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, 
the everlasting reward of lighteonsness, 
and pnnfshroeDt of sin. It was Plato, too, 
who taught that the world was created by 
the ho^ or Word: and that through 
knowledge of the Word, men live happily 
on earth, and obtain eternal feliei^ here- 
after. Prom him, also, came the fndnee- 
ments to monastic life; for he pressed upon 
his disciples that the world is fliled with 
corruption ; that it is the duty of the rlght- 
, eons to fly from it and to seek a union with 
flod, who alrne is life and health; that In 


combat through which It has to struggle, ll 
can conquer only with the assistance ol 
God or of hla holy angels. I A hstpy Im- 
niortalltv,’ said Plato, * Is a great prize set 
before us, and a great object of hope, which 
should engage us to labour in the acquire- 
ment of wisdom and virtue all the time of 
our life.* In morals, he taught that there 
la nothing solid and substantial but piety, 
which is the source of all virtues and the 
gift of Qt>d ; that the love of our neighbour, 
wlilch proceeds from the love of God as its 
principle, produces that sacredunlon which 
makes families and nations happy ; that 
self-love causes the discord and division 
which reign among mankind, and is the 
chief source of our sins ; that It is betterto 
suffer wrong than to do it ; that it is wicked 
to hurt an enemy or to revenge an Injury 
received, that It is better to die than to 
sin ; and that man ought continually to 
learn to die, and yet to endure life with all 
patience and suhmlBslon to the will of Go(i 
The Anstotehan philosophy, which suc- 
ceeded the Platonic, is characterlred by a 
systematic striving to embrace all the ob- 
jects of philosophy by cool and patient re- j 

flection The Epienrean philosophy, or j 

the system of Epicurus, an Athenian This 
teaclMjr laid down, as the basis of bis doc- 
trine, that the snprenje good consists In 
pleasure — a proposition that soon suffered 
! a twofold abuse. On the one hand, by ' 
misconstruction, it was regarded as a bare- 
faced inculcation of sensuality; on the 
other, it was adopted by the luxurious, the 
Indolent, and the licentious, as a cloak and 
authority for their cojjduct; and hence it 
has happened that the name Epicurean Is 
now used in an absolute sense to designate | 
one anxiously and luxuriously attentive to 
his food. Epicurus Is reported to have , 
written a great num'l)er of works, but of ' 
these none are extant ; and tlie particulars I 
of his philosophy, which have come down 
to us, are chiefly found In the writings of 
Lucretius, Diogenes Laertius, and Cicero 
His systen», for which be Is said to have 
been almost wholly Indebted to Demoorltus, 
consisted of three parts : canonical, physical, 
and etherial. Soundness and simplicity of 
sense, assisted with some natural reflection, 
constituted all the method of Epicurus. Hit 
search after truth proceeded only by the 
senses, to the evidence of whlcli he ast^bed 
so great a certainty that he considered 
them as the first natural light ^ mankind. 

It Is in the meanings allowed tb the words 
pleasure and pain that everything which is 
important In the morals, and doubtful tn 
tbe hlstory.of the Epicurean system is con- 
tained. According to Gassendi, the pleasure 
of Epicurus consisted In the highest tran- 
quillity of mind, united with tbe most per- 
fect health of body— blessings enjoyed only 
through habits of rectitude, benevolence, 
and temperance ; but Oloero, Honoe, Plu- 
tarch, and several of the fathers of the 
Christian church represent his system lyoin 
a very different point of view. The dis- 
agreement, however, is easllv reconciled, if 
we believe one side to speak of what Bpi* 
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rnrnt and tba other of what many 

of bU followers, and atlU more of those who 
1 took shelter under nls name, were accus- 
tomed to proefise.— — To the foregoing we 
must add the Stoic philosophy, or the doc- 
trines of Zeno, whose morality was of a 
magnanimous and unyielding kind, formed 
to resist temptation to evil, and to render 
men callous to adversity. Thus the Stoics 
maintained, among other things, that a 
man might be happy in the midst of the 
severest tortures the Cynic philosophy, 
the followers of which affected a great 
contempt of riches and of all sciences ex- 
cept morality and the Sceptical philo- 
sophy, under Pyrrho, who pretended to 

doubt everything. In glancing at the 

history of philosophy, the student has abun- 
dant opportunities of observing its gradual 
development M a science, and tracing the 
progress and aberrations of the human 
mind— -in themselves subjects most im- 
portant and instructive. Departing from, 
or only partially retaining, the conflicting 
dogmas of the Greek and Roman philo- 
sophers, we And the scholastics of the 
{ middle ages engaged In a struggle for the 
' attainment of Intellectual excellence, under 
the influence of principles derived from the 
Christian faith and doctrine; yet the pro- 
gress of philosophic truths was for a long 
time feeble, irregular, and vacillating. Dur- 
ing the 15th century there arose a freer 
and more Independent spirit of Inquiry, 
penetrating deeper into ultimate causes; 
till, at length, the cool and searching 
etjorgy of Bacon enabled him to produce 
his Novum Organon, and to give a more 
substantial basis to the efforts of the in- 
tellect, by making observation and experi- 
ence the foundations of philosophy. Some 
there were, liowever, who disputed his 
■aws, and hence new theories occasionally 
obtained a temporary distinction ; but his 
doctrines, in a great measure, ultimately 
prevailed ; and at no distant period, the 
calm reasoning of Locke Introduced Into 
the study of the human mind the method 
of investigation which bis great predeces- 
sor had pointed out. 

PHLEBOrOMY (phlcbotomia : from 
phUps, a vein ; and temno, I cut : Or.), in the 
Medical art, the opening of a vein for the 
purpose of letting blood. 

PHLEGM (phlcgma, literally Inflamma- 
tion ; from phlego, 1 l)urn : Or ), bronchial 
mucus, a thick tenacious matter secreted in 
the throat. 

PHLOGISTON (phlfyo, I bum : Or.), a 
word formwly used to denote the principle 
of inflammability ; or pure Are fixed in com- 
bustible bodies, in distinction from Are in 
action, or in a state of liberty. But the 
theory having proved to be false, the term 
is abandoned 

PH(EN1'0IAN LAN'GUAGE, a Semitic 
dialect allied to the Hebrew, and spoken by 
the i^eopie inhabiting the seacoast of 8} ria, 
the cities of Tyre, Sidon, &c., and the co- 
lonies they founded, Cartilage, &c. The 
remains of this language are very scanty, 
aad consist chiefly of inscriptions on coins, 
reasels, stones, pillars, and tablets ; espe- 
Blally an altar of the fourth century jko.. 
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recently discovered at Marseilles, and a 
ro>aI sarcophagus, which has still more re 
cently come to light at Sidon. There are 
also a few words of this language quoted 
by old writers, such aa the names of persons 
and places. 

PHCE'NIX (phoinix, literally belonging 
to Phoenicia: Or.), In Fabulous History, a 
wonderful bird which the ancients de- 
R< ribe as of the size of an eagle ; its head 
finely crested with a boautihil plumage, its 
neck covered with feathers of a gold colour, 
its tali white, and its body purple. By some 
authors he was said to come from Arabia 
to Egypt every five hundred years at the 
death of his parent, bringing the body with 
him, embalmed in myrrh, to the temple of 
the sun, where he buneu it. According to 
other8,when he found himself near his end, 
he prepared a nest of myrrh, and precious 
herbs, lu which he burned himself , but he 
revived from his ashes in the freshness of 
youth. The several eras when the phoanlx 
has been seen are fixed by tradition. Tlie 
first was said to have been in the reign of 
Sesostris ; the second in that of Amasis; and 
In the period when Ptolemy, the third of the 
Macedonian race, was seated on the throne 
of Egypt, another Phcenlx directed its flight 
towards Heliopolis. It is conjectured that 
the phoenix is a symbol of a period of 600 
years, of which the conclusion was cele 
hrated by a solemn sacrlflee, in which tlie 

figure of a bird was burnt. Phochix, In 

Astronomy, one of the new southern con- 
stellations 

PHONETTC WRITTNG (phOnitOeos, be- 
longing to sound: Or.), that lu which 80 un«l 8 
are represented, in opposition to ideogra- 
phic, in which objects are represented ac- 
cording to their appearance, and abstract 
Ideas sy m)>ollcaLly— as in the figurative )>art 
ofXhe Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

PHON'ICS (phSne, sound : Or.), the doc- 
trine or science of sounds ; otherwise called 
acoustics. 

PHONOL'OGY iphonl, a sound ; and logos, 
a discourse: Or), that branch of science 
concerned with the elementary sounds ut- 
tered by the human voice, including its 
various degrees of Intonation. 

PHOS'GENK GAS iphUs, light; and gen- 
nao, I produce : Or.), in Chemistry, a com- 
pound of chlorine and carbonic oxide.which 
will unite under the influence of light, hnt 
not In the dark. 

PHOS'PHATE. [See Phosphoric Aoin.] 

PHOSPHORES'OBKCB (pWs, light ; and 
phero, I hear: Or.), the emission of light 
by Huhstauces at common temperatures or 
below a red heat. Phosphorescence can l>o 
artiflclally produced in inorganic matter 
which contains not a particle of phos- 
phorus. What is called the Bologntan stone 
Is a native sulphate of barytes which has 
been calcined, and afterwards exposed to 
the sun’s rays. When cold it will shine in 
the dark. In the vegetable world, it is well 
known that certain fungi exhibit this 
phenomenon, but it is doubtful whether 
ii> ing flowers ever emit luminosity not- 

tthstanding the statements to that effect, 
Wood In a state of decay is frequently 
phosphorescent. This is thought to lie a 
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vital phenomenon, and due to the mTeelium vented by oleflan1l%a8, the vapour of ether, 
(•pawn) of a tungua Decaying flsh la lu- or oil of turpentine. Placed on blotting* 1 
mtnouB In the dark, poaalbly from the game paper with soot, it takea lire apontaneonaly, I 
' cause. In warm latitudes the sea at night the oxygen of the air being condensed by . 
often presents a brilliant spectarlo In the the soot. It may be inflamed under water 
neighbourhood of a vessel in motion, from h) a current of chlorine, or,* if the water is 
I the Innumerable sparkllugs of the agltatid warm, by a current of oxygen. Its solution 
water, caused, it la generally thought, bj in ether, on exposure to the air, is luminous, 
the presence of minute animals of lower- as also the hands, &c, it rubbed with it, 

I ganization, man> such being known to When some of the ethereal solution la 
emit light when Irritated. 8e\erHl mol dropped on a piece of loaf sugar, and the 
' luscs are phosphorescent under such clr- latter Is thrown Into hot water, the ether 
cumstance^ as well as some small crusta- and phosphorus will ascend and Inflame on 
' ccan* {Entomottraoa). Rome meduHte give the surface of the liquid. A great quantity 
out vivid luminosity, and certain Rertula- of phosphorus is now consumed In the lu- 
j rian loophytes. Amongst insects there are cifer match manufacture. An allotrojnc 
I { the wellknown cases of the Glow woiui state of phosiihoms exists. It Is then 
and the Fisk-vly. Other insects also are amorphous, opaque, and reddish ; It is non- 
known to give out light. lumluous In the dark, and Is not Ignited by i 
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acid formed by a saturated coinhination of than about 482'^ Pahr. Combined with 
phosphorus and oxygen. When phospbo chlorate of potash, Ac., it is highly Inflam- 
rus undergoes combustion in oxygen gas, a inable. If used in the manufacture of luclfer 
great quantity of white fumes are produced i matches [see LnoiFKiisJ, unlike the ordi- | 
and deposited in white flakes, and to this nary phosphorus, it is not Injurious to the 
substance the name of phoophoric oetd i trkinen; matches made with it are not i 
^ven. It Is getMTHlIy manufactured from p sonous, nor do they emit a disagreeable } 
bonea, which consist of phosphate of lime; smell ; they are not li>gronietrlc, nor liable . I 
but there are also other processes fj)r ob- to »e Inflamed by accident The amorphous } j 
tatning it. Its comiMinent parts are one is produced by keeping ordinary j j 

atom phosphorus, and fl\e atoms oxygen. I phosphorus for some titne at a temperature 
It unites with alkalis, earths, and metallic ' of from 450° to 460°. A higher heat would 
oxides, forming with them salts denomlna- } cause explosion, or reduction to ordinary 
ted pho9phatei>. Phosphate of lime ' phosphorus 

constituent of bone, to which it gives PHOR'PHUIIKT, In Chemistry, a comhl- 
rigidity. The value of guano and copro- nation of phosphorus with a metal, or 
I lltes as manure depends in a great measure other elementary' substance, as phoapbnret 

I on the phosphates they contain. Phosj>hO‘ of iron, Ac, Phosphdukttkd Hydro- 

j rous acid, which contains a smaller proper- okn, a compound of one atom phosphoru'*, 

' tinn of oxygen than phosphoric, conslstsof and three atoms hydrogen. It Is obtained 
j one atom phosphorus, and three atoms oxy- h> lining a retort contalntng a small quan- 
I gen. It forms compounds with alkalis, tity of phosphorus, with a 8<>lutlon of cans- 
earths, and metallic oxides, which are tic potash— no vacant space being left for 
known under the name of p/tosp/ufcH atmospheric air, which would cause ex- 

PHOS'PHOUITE, In Mineralogy, a native plosion ; placing the retort In a solution of 
phosphate of lime. common salt, to secure a proper temiierR- 

PH08THOKU8 (vhOs. light; phoreo, I ture, and prevent danger if it should break; 
bring: Or.), in Chemistry, a yellowish and applying heat. Phosphuretted hydru- 
•eml-transparent substance of the eonslst- gen is evolved, and spontaneously Inflames 
ence of wax, but brittle lu frosty weather, on iHsuing from the water in which tlie beak 
It is obtain^ by calcining bones, so as of the retort has )>een Immersed. As each 
to destroy the animal matter; powdering, bnbl)le of the gas takes flie, a ring of 
mixing them with waUr, and then add- smoke ascends from it, revolving rapidly 
Ing half their weight of strottg sulphuric on axes the planes of which are iterpen- 
acld. The resulting sujieri>ho8phaie of dlciilar to that of the ring. When the gas 
lime, which remains in solution, is poured Is transmitted Into oxygen, the effect is 
off, and then evaporated to dryness; the very brilliant, but the experiment is dan- 
residue is mixed with about half its weight gerous. 

of charcoal; and, being raised to a high PHOTOGEN (p/W«, p/Wtos, light; 

temperature. In a well-luted retort, tlie I produce: Gr.), one of the nCjuld hydro- 
beak of which Is immersed in water, the carbons used in lamps, and obtained by the 
phosphorus distils over, and is condenw-d distillation of blturalmius shale, lignite. 

In the liquid. It is purlfled by rcmeliing Ac. 

under water and straining through chamois PHOTOORAPH'IC ENGRAVING. Expe- 
leather. This substance is luminous In riments on this subject wore tried in 1827, 
atiuospherlo air, at common temperatures, aad others at various times »lnce that 
without producing any perceptible heat, |»erIod. The most effective of all the pro- 
but emitting the odour of garlic. It Is spar cesses proposed Is probably that of Fox 
ngly soluble In the flxed and volatile oils, Talbot. Steel, copper, or zinc plates, such 
and in ether and alcohol, but Is Insoluble as are used by engravers, are cleaned ex- 
In water. Its ■i>ec.grav. Is I 77 ; It melts at tremely well ; then covered with a gelar 
106°, takes Are in pure oxygen at 80 °— but Ml tinous substance, sensitive to light; and, 
the atmosphere at 148°— and bolls at 650°. when this is become dry, the lace, or other 
Its slow oombustion in common sir Is pre- object which Is to be engraved. Is pls^ 
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ipon (t, and it la expo^ to sunlight for 
a certain time. On removing the object, 
a faint image of it will be perceived on the 
plate, which is to be slightly covered with 
a little finely powdered gum copal, very 
carefully scattered over it ; and is then to 
be heated just long enough to melt the 
copal. When the plate is cold, the etching 
liquid, which is of vu'ious kinds, is poured 
u|>on it. This penetrates the gelatine, 
where the light has nut acted upon it; 
and the details of the picture appear with 
great rapidity. As soon as it is perceived 
that the etchingwill no longer Improve, 
the fluid is wiped off with cotton wool; 
the plate Is well washed with a stream of 
cold water; and, having been cleaned with 
soft whiting and water to remove the gela- 
tine, the etching is complete. 

I PHOTOG'RAPHY, or PHOTOGEN^O 
' DRAW'ING (pMs, light; and grapho, I 
write, or gmnao, I produce : Or.), pro- 
cesses for the production of pictures by 
means of light. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the effect la due to other 
than the luminous rays of the spectrum. 

' We have already given an account of the 
Daguerreotype process [which see]. The 
principles of the photographic process, 

' properly so called, may be understood by 
I experimenting with a piece of paper which 
I has been dlpi>ed in a solution of nitrate of 
1 silver and cautiously dried ; If the light is 
carefully excluded, it remains white ; but 
I if it is exposed to light, it gradually dark- 
ens, until ft at last becomes black If, 

I while It is white, any opaque or translu- 
I cent object is laid upon it, so as wholly 
or partially to Intercept the rays, a re- 
presentation of the object is obulued on 
I the paper, Wliere the rays have been 
totally Intercepted, it remains white ; where 
none of them have been Intercepted, it is 
dark ; and where they have been partially 
Intercepted, it is darkened to an extent 
dependent on the amount of light to which 
it has been exposed. To ./lx this picture, it 
must be washed In the solution of a hypo- 
sulphite. to remove the unaltered salt of 
silver, and prevent further darkening. In- 
stead of paiHjr containing only nitrate ot 
silver, one whlcli, after having been im- 
pregnated with that substance, has been 
dipped in a solution of common salt—to 
, cliange the nitrate of ailver into chloride— 
is employed ; having l>eeu found more sen- 
sitive to the action of light. Photograpalc 
papers have been prepared also with other 
substances, which Improve tlielr delicacy, 
colour, &c% If some of the prepared paper is 
I put into the camera obscura, a negative pio- 
ture will be produced ; and if this Is printed 
from— that is, if it is placed between another 
portion of the prepared paper and the light 
—a positive pietnre will result. Collodion 
I [which see], carefully spread on glass, and 
rendered sensitive by some of the salts 
I usually employed for the purpose, la found. 
In many cases, more convenient than paper. 
And, by varying the process a little, either 
a iHjsltlve or negative picture can be had 
at pleasure. Albumen may be used instead 
of collodion, also wixed paver, Ac. Tlicre 
ace other methoda, termed the catahtaotgpe. 


the ferrotype, Ac. ; but they vary chiefly In 
the materiiUB adopted to produce sensltlre* 
ness, colour, Ac. The ad^ntage of a nega- 
tive picture is that a number of copies 
may be made from it without repeating the 
original process, whereas good copies can- 
not be obtained from a positive picture. 

PHOTOM'ETBR lytiOa, light ; and metron, 
a measure : Or.), an apparatus for measur- 
ing the intensity of light ; or an instrument 
intended to indicate the different quantities 
of light on cloudy and bright days, or rb- 
celved by bodies illuminated In different 
degreea. Instruments for this purpose 
have been invented by Rumford, De (^as- 
sure, Leslie, and others. In Leslie’s pho- 
tometer, the essential part is a glass tube, 
like a reversed siphon, whose two branches 
are equal In height, and terminated by 
balls of eqnal diameter ; one of the balls is 
of black enamel, and the other of common 
glass, into which is put some liquid. When 
the instrument Is exposed to the solar rays, 
those which are absorbed by the dark 
colour heat the Interior air, which causes 
the liquid to descend with ra.* Idlty In the 
corresponding branch, thus uarkiug the 
Intensity of the light; while no effect is i 
produced )iy the light upon the transparent 
ball. Various contrivances have been de- | 
vised for comparing the lights of two hea- | 
venly bodies ; but one that is both simpte | 
and accurate is yet to be discovered. 

PHOTOZINOOG'RAPHY, a method of 
copying ancient documents, Ac., recently 
Invented. Paper, after having been washed 
over with a solution of the bichromate of 
potash and gum, and then dried, is placed 
under a collodion negative, which Is a 
reduced picture of the document, obtained 
by the photographic process. After it has 
been exjiosed to light, its whole surface is 
coated over with lithographic ink; and a 
stream of hot water is then poured u|K>n it. 

As that portion of the coating which was 
exposed to light Is Insoluble, while tlie 
other portions are easily washed off, a 
picture of the document, Ac , is obtained on 
the paper, and is ready for transference 
either to stone, sine, or a copper plate. 

PHRASE ipfiraeis, from phrazo, I apeak : 
Or.), a short sentence or expression, said 
to IM complete when it conveys complete 
sense, as * to err is human,’ and incomplete 
when it oousiets of several words without 
affirming anything. Any peculiar sen- 
tence or short idiomatic expression is also 

denominated a phrase. In Music, any 

regular symmetrical course of notes wbicii 
begin and complete the Intended expres- 
sion 

PHRENITTIS kOt., from phrin, the 
mind), in Medicine, Inflammation of the 
brain, attended with acute fever and 
delirium. 

PHRKNOL'OGY (phrin, the mind ; and 
logos, a description ; Or.), a modem science, 
which professes to teach, from the con- 
f<irinHtiuu of the human skull, the particu- 
lar characters and propensities of men, 
presuming that the powers of the mind and 
the sensations are dependent on peculiar 
parts of the brain; the fruut j^rtiooa 
governing the intellectual, the middle por> 
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tion the sentimenUU end the hinder por* 
ttons the iwlmal propeneltleg ; the degree 
of which Is dependent on the projection 
or bulk of the parts. It was long ago 
observed by physiologists, that the charac* 
tors of animals were detonnined by the 
formation of the forehead, and that their 
Intelligence, In most cases, nine or fell In 
proportion to the eievatioii or depression of 
the skull. But it was reserved to Drs. Qall 
and Spuixheim to expand this germ of 
doctrine into a minute system, and to map 
out the whole cranium Into small sections, 
eacli being the dwelling-place of a certain 
faculty, propensity, or sentiment ; all these 
sections amounting to th1rt}-nve, and 
having certain names given to them to 
mark their 8i>eciBc qualities, their uses 
and abuses. Were phrenology an estab- 
lished science, and were It possible to draw 
unerring deductions from the data which 
It lays down, its discovery would be the 
greatest step ever made In mental philoso- 
phy, and its application the most beneficial 
means ever used for tlie amelioration of 
the human race. By revealing individual 
character, it would gt\e sccurit} to social 
Intercourse, and make communication 
prompt and easy. If would disclose real 
merit and expose unworthiness. Tlie truly 
wise and good would at last attain their 
proper station in socletj , while the Ignorant 
and vicious would la' known and shunned 
But neither Is plirenniogy an established 
science, nor, if It were, can it ever be ap- 
plied with certainty to the illustration of 
individual character. Many of liie organs 
are so heterogeneous in their nature, that 
they may indicate faculties or dispositions 
diametrically opposite, while others are 
furnished with compensating organs which 
balance their good or e>ll tendencies, 
and so render l>oth IncfTcctive. Thus you 
may have the organ of destructiveness de 
veloped largely, and :et l>c a peaceable and 
good man. How Is this accounted for? 
Your organs of eavtumsness and benevolence 
are brought to bear upon It, so that it l>e- 
comes harmless. It is tolerably certain, 
that the division of the brain, generally, 
into intellectual, sentimental, and animal 
portions, is well founded ; perhaps also the 
existence of some very marked organs — 
destructiveness, for example— can scarcely 
l)c denied ; and, were it divided Internally 
Into thirty-five c,ell8, phrenologists might 
be Justifl^ In marking out its exterior 
divisions. But It consists of one mass; 
there is no kind of inward separation or 
distinction of structure e^orrespondlng to 
the outward boundaries of the phrenologi- 
cal organs ; and the interior hollows of the 

I skull do not always correspond with the 
prominences on the exterior. The science, 
however, If not carried too far, is not 
unreasonable, since we generally find a 
peculiar form of skull to accompany pe- 
culiarities of disposition ; and the ancient 
sculptors, though, as a science, plirenology 
was unknown to them, do not appear to 
have 1>een regardless of its principles. 

PHKTOA'NEA iphruganon, a dry stick : 
Or.— on account of the case, formed of bits 
of wood, in which the larva encloses jesetf). 


a genus of trl(%c)pterons Inseets. [See 
Oaddiox Worm.} 

PHTHI'SIS (^.. from pkthio, I decay), 
In Medicine, a consumption occasioned by 
ulcerated lungs. [See COKsmiPTiov.] 

PHYljAO'TERya?liMlafctfr*<m, an amulet ; 
from phulaaao, I defend : Gr.), among the 
Ancients, a general name given to all kinds 
of spells, charms, or amulets, which they 
wore about them, to preserve them from 
disease or danger. It Is more particularly 
used to signify a slip of parchment, on 
which was written some text of scripture, 
especially of the Decalogue, which the more 
dev<»ut Jews wore on the forehead, breast, 

or neck, as a badge of their religion. 

Among the primitive Ciiristians, a pAyhuv 
tery was a case In whlcli they enclosed the 
relics of the dead 

PHYLLO'DIUM (phullon, a leaf; eidoa, 
form : Or.), a fiattened and dilated leafstalk 
In several species of Australian acacias 
the true pinnate leaves are only seen when 
the plants are >oung. Afterwards they 
eease to be developed, and their pbjllo- 
dia are then frequently mistaken for true 
lea\ es. 

PHYS'AI.ITE (phusalis, a bubble; Or.— 
sometimes called pyrophysalite, l>ecau«e it 
Intumesccfc with licat), a mineral of a green- 
ish-white colour, a sub-species of prtsniatie 
topaz 

PHVSE'TEU {phnsftir, from phusao, I 
bh»w : Ur), a genus of Mammalia of the 
cetaceous order The I'hystter macroce- 
p/ui/u^., t>r ca< baled, the sjKjrmaceti whale, 
grows to the length of sixty feet, and the 
head is iK'arly oiit'-thiid of tlie whole hi.lk 
of the animal. Of all the whales it is one 
of the most dIRb’ult to be taken, and it 
survives for several days the deei*est 
wouuds given it by the harpoon. Its skin, 
oil, and tendons are all converted by the 
Greenlanders to some valuable pur|K>se ; 
spermaceti is found in its liead, aud amber- 
gris in Its intestines. 

PHYS'ICAL (phvelkos, belonging to na- 
ture ; Gr.), an epitliet denoting that which 
relates to nature and natural productions, as 
opposed to things moral or imaginary. We 
speak of phymeal force or iKiwer, with refe- 
rence to material things ; whereas know- 
ledge, skill, &c , constitute moral farce. 

Ji. physical bsdy or bubstance is a material 
body or substance, in distinction from a 

spirit or metapliy slcal substance. Pht- 

810AL Education, a course of training 
which has for its object tlie imparting of 
hialtb and vigour to the bodily organs and 
powers. - 

PHYSICIAN (same deriv.j, one whose 
profession is to prescribe remedies tor dis- 
eases, and who is consequently relied on as 
being skilled in the art of healing. Phy- 
sicians were held in high estimation In 
Greece, and the name of Hippocrates is an 
honour to the profession. The study of 
physic. Indeed, being looked upon as a 
branch of philosophy, it was sure to com- 
mand resiiect In a land where philosophy 
was in such high repute. 1 1 was nut exactly 
ao In Rome. As long as the Romans led a 
hardy and laborious life, pliysloianB were 
dispensed with, and even totally unknowii j 
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unongtt tUem, without aiiy bad conse- 
(luenoe enaniug. But trie luxury of the 
table, and the exceaaea with which It was 
attended, lutroduced diseases; and dis- 
eases lutroduced physic, to which there had 
been before so much repugnance. In the 
S35th year of Rome, some physicians came 
from Greece to that city, but they had no 
rtxed establishment there till A,u.a 6oo. 
Physic at that time Included pliarmacy and 
surgery ; for physicians not only compound- 
ed medicines, but performed all surgical 
operations themselves, though they bad 
then but a very imperfect knowledge of 
anatomy. During the commonwealth there 
were no physicians or surgeons In the 
army, but the older citizens, wlio had al- 
most all served In It, administered medi- 
cines, and the soldiers dressed each otlier's 
wounds with some well-known remedies 
used In the city. The emperors, however, 
having a particular regard for their own 
health, took physicians with them upon 
every expedition. Tlie art of ht*allng wits 
not held In high estimation at Rome, and 
was sometimes professed by slaves. Ciusar 
granted physicians, as a singular favour, 
the freedom of the city; and their reputa- 
tion Increased with the luxury of the 
people. 

PHYS'ICO-THBOL'OGY, tlicology or di- 
vinity Illustrated or enforced by pli>slc8 or 
uatural philosophy. 

PHYSICS {phnaikos, belonging to nature ; 
Or.), or NATuaAJU Puilosopht, a term 
applied to the study of the phenomena of 
material attraction and tiiose terrestrial 
phenomena which are studied In the se- 
parate sciences of mechanics, acoustics, 
optics, tbermotlcB, electricity, and meteoro- 
logy, bat not chemistry or phjsiology. 

PHYSIOGNOM'ICS {phims, constitution ; 
and gnOTtumxIcos, tit to give judgment : Or.), 
among Physicians, signs in the countenance 
which serve to indicate the state, disposi- 
tion, dtc., both of the body and mind ; and 
hence the art of reducing these signs to 
praotic.e is termed •phyawgnomy. 

PHYSIOGN'OMY {vhusi*, disposition ; 
and gnOmi, a means of knowing : Or.), the 
apt of discovering the iiredoniiiiaiit temper 
>r other cbaracterlsticqualltloa of the mind, 
oy the features of the face or external 
signs of the countenance. 

PHYSIOL'OG Y (phiisiologla : fnim phusis, 
nature ; and l^os, a di8c.ourse : Or.), tliat 
Drancb of science whicii treats of the pecu- 
liar funotiousaud propertlesofllvlugbodies, 
that Is, of bodies which grow and reproduce 
their kind— ^ definition which includes both 
vegetables and animals. It is distinct from 
physics in general, inasmuch os it regards 
organised bodies alone ; and from meiar 
physics, inasmuch as it does not treat of 
mind. It 18 divided into anivuil physwlogy 
and vegetable physiology. The functions of 
animal life are not only more complicated 
In the same individual than tliose of vege- 
tation, but also more diversified in the 
different olasses Into which animals are di- 
vided ; so that the physiology of each class 
of animals has its peculiar laws, which is 
not the case with regard to vegetables, 

PI'A I^TBR (tpo sacred motlier ; Lot.), ' 


Creaduri#. [picBOToxuti 


in Anatomy, the third tunic or membrane 
of the brain, which not only extends over 
its whole surface, hut insinuates itself into 
all its cavities, r^e Mater.] 

PIAN'OPORTE {piano, and forte: ItaL), 
a well-known musical stringed instrument, 
the strings of which are extended over 
bridges rising on ttie sounding-board, and 
are made to vibrate by means of small 
covered hammers, which are put in motion 
by keys. It has been gradually improved, 
till It has become one of the most Important 
instruments in all domestic musical enter- 
tuiuiueuts. 

PIASSA'VA, fibres largely imported into 
this country, and employed in the manu- 
facture of brooms. They are obtained 
from the stem of a Braziiiaii palm, a species 
of Leopoldinxa. ‘It grows in moist places, 
and is about 20 or 30 feet high, with the 
leaves large, pinnate, shining, and very 
smooth and regular. The whole stem is 
covered with a thick coating of the fllires 
hauging dowu like coarse hair, and growing 
from the bases of the leaves wliich remain 
attached to the stem Large parties of men, 
women, and children go into tlie foiests to 
cut this fibre. It is extensively used for 
cables and small ropes for ail the canoes 
and larger vessels on the Amazon.’ (A. R, 
Wallace.) 

PIAZ'ZA, an Italian name for a portico 
or covered walk. The word literally signi- 
fies a broad open place or square ; whence 
it came to be applied to the walks or porti- 
coes which surround it. 

PIO'ARKSQUE {Pr., from ptcareaco, 
roguish : Span.), a term applied to a class 
of novels once very popular In Spain, in 
which the adventures of rogues and thieves 
are related. The amusing story of Lazarillo 
de Tonnes (first printed in 1586) is the 
earliest siieciiuen of this style, and is meii- 
tioTied in ‘ Don Quixote,’ by a rank picaro 
or rogue, wlio is made to say that he liad 
written hlsown history, wherein he related 
truths BO ingenious and eiitertaluiug that 
no fictions could come up to them. 

Pl'CID..®, in OrnlLhology, a family of 
birds in the order of Sc^nsores, lucluding 
the woodpeckers. 

PIOK'fiT or PIC’QUET {Pr.), in Military 
affairs, a certain number of men, horse or 
foot, who do duty as an outguard to prevent 

surprises Piqjcktb, iu Fortification, 

sharp stakes, sc'metiiues shod with iron, 
used in laying out ground, or for pinning 
the fascines of a battery. In the artillery, 
pickets five or six feet long are used to pin 
I the park linos; iu the camp, picAieto about 
I six or eight Inches long are used to fix the 
[ tent cords, or five feet Jong in the cavalry 
camp to fasten the liorses. 

PIU'RULITE (pikroe, bitter; and litho8,a. 
stone : Or.), fibrous serpentine, a green 
coUmied mineral, composed clilefly of car- 
bonate of magnesia. 

PIC'UOMKL {pikros, hitter; and meli, 
honey: Or.), tlie characteristic principle of 
bile. The name coiituitis allusion to its 
sharp, liltter, and sweet taste. 

PICROTOX’INE or PiOROTOXMA (pv 
kros, bitter: and toxikon, poison; Or.), in 
Chemistry, the hitter and poisonous priu- 
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ciple of the Cocctdtu IndicHB. It crystal- 
lines in small white needles or coKimus. 

PICT8’ WALL, an ancient wall bOKun by 
ibeemperur Adrian, AD. 123, on the uorcheru 
ooundary of England, from Carlisle to New- 
castle, to prevent the incursions of the 
Piets and Scots. It was flrst made only of 
turf, strengthened with palisades, till tlie 
emperor Severus, coming In per^jon into 
Britain, caused it to be built wiMi stone ; 
and Actius, the Roman general, rebuilt 
It with brick, AD. 430. Some retnaitio 
of tills wall are still visible in parts of 
Northumberland and Cumberland. 

PICTDRBS'QUE {pvttirrenqM : Ft.), a. term 
usually applied to such lieautiful objects as 
are suitable for the artist. In the theory 
of the tine arts, the word picturesqite is 
used as contradistinguished from poetic 
■ and p/ostic. The poetical has reference to 
the fundamental Idea to be represented— to 
the painter’s coacei>tlon of his subject ; 
j whilst the picture.i,qtui relates to the mode 
of expressing the conception, the grouping, 
and the distribution of objects, persons, 
and lights. The poetical part of a picture, 
as well as its iiieclmnlcai execution, may lie i 
without fault, and jet the picture be a total 
failure as rcgaids the plcturewpie. | 

PPOCTL, a Chinese and Japanese weight 
equivalent to about l.^l llis. avoirdupois. 

, PIECE (Fr.), in the Military art, any kind 
of can non or mortar. Large guns are cal l<*d | 
bat tori ng-pleces, snialler guns are called i 
flekl-pieces. We also say a fowllng-pioco. 

1 In Heraldry, the honourable pieces of 

the shield are the cliief, fesse, bend, pale, 
bar, cross, saltier, chevron ; and, in general, 
all those wdiich may take up oue-thlrd of the 
ht Id. 

I’lE'POUURE (pted p/tudretiX, dusty- 
footed: Old Ft,), ail ancient court of ro- 
oird. Incident to every fair or market, and 
of which the steward of the i»erson who had 
the toll of the market was the judge. Ac- 
cording to the derlvat'on, tlic term Implies 
that the court was that of petty dealers or 
chapmen who assembled on those occa- 
sions. ft was iiiHtituted to adniinistur jus- 
tice for all wMimitTcial Injuries committed 
in that very fair or market, and not in any 
preceding one ; so that it was necessary 
that the injury should be done, c.onipIalned 
of, heard, and determined within the com- 
pass of one and the same day, unless the 
fair continued longer. This court has now 
fallen Into disuse. 

PIER (pierre, stone : Fr.), a very strong 
stone walT, or mass of solid stone- work, run- 
ning Into the water, to resist the force of 
the sea, and to withstand the dashing of 
waves. The term Is also applied to the coii- 
Btructlons used to support the arches of a 
bridge or the quay of a wharf, and to that 
part of the wall of a bouse which Is between 
windows. 

PIB'ItlAN, an epithet given to the 
Muses, from Pieros, a mountaiti of Thessaly 
which was sacred to them ; or from their 
victory over the nine daughters of Pieros, 
the Macedonian king. 

PI ETA (Hal.), a name given by Italian 
painters to the subject of the dead Christ 
with weeping women or attendant angels. 


PPETI8TS (p«Rst«; Pr.; from pittas, 
piety : LaL), a sAt of Protestants which 
sjirang up In Germany in the latter part of 
the 17th century. They professed great 
' strictness and purity of life ; affecting to 
despise learning and ecclesiastical polity, 
as also forms and ceremonies in religion, 
and giving themselves up to mystic theo- 
logy. 

PIEZOM'ETER (piezo, I squeeze; and 
inetron, a measure : Or.), an Instrument for 
ascertaining the compressibility of water, 

I and the degree of such compressibility 
I under any given weight. 

I PIG'EONS (Fr.), birds of the order Colum 
'' bides. There are many domesticated varie- 
I ties, powteis, shakers, tumblers, croppers, 

I rants, &c., names which are Indicative of 
' their respective peculiarities. In the wild 
I state the pigeon tribe live on high trees, 
generally m flocks. Pigeons feed principally 
on seed, retaining their food In the crop 
[ for some time. The greater proiwirtlon of 
the siHicies iniild on ele\ated situations: 
forming a loose nest of small twigs, and 
wide enough to contain both the parent 
l)irds ; the female lajs two eggs, several 
times a year. Thej puir for life ; assemble 
in flocks; and liave no song, their note 
being a simple cooing. Tli^y walk well, 
and flj with great swiftness, continuing 
on the wing for a long time. Of all the 
\ailetjes of the pigeon, the most renini li- 
able for its attachment to its native ]>laco 
is the carrier, which is dlsLlngulslied from 
I the others bj a broad circle of naked white 
skin round the eyes. Tills species has for 
ages been used for carrjiiig messages of 
iinportancs where expedition and sccresy 
Wore required. When a lett<*r is tied under 
the carrier's wing, and the bird is set at 
liberty, from some incuncelvable Instinct, 
it directs its flight, in a straight line, to the 
very spot from wlieuce It has heen taken. 
In America there is a sjiecles of pigeon 
called the passenger or wild pigeon, which is 
exiremelj prolifle, and Is of a bluish slaU'- 
C/olour with a wlilte belly. These birds 
visit the different St ites in vast multitudes, 
but are beyond measure abundant in tho 
western states : wliere,accordlng to Wilson, 
the ornithologist, some of their.* hreeding- 
places,’ as they are termed, extend over a 
distance of thirty or forty miles. Tliej 
are taken by means of clap-nets, managed 
by a i>er8on coiicoalod in a tiut conuHised 
of brushwood, who In this way wrlU some- 
times take from ten to forty or flfty dozens 
at a sweep. Audubon, In speaking of these 
immense flocks of pigeons, and their extra- 
ordinary powers of flight, remarks, that 
they have been killed in the neighbourhood 
of New York, with their crops still Ailed 
with rice, collected by them In the fields 
of Georgia and Carolina, the nearest point 
at which this supply could iKissibly have 
been obtained ; and aslt is well ascertained 
that, owing to their great power of diges- 
tion, they will decompose food entirely In 
twelve hours, they must have travelled 
between 800 and 400 miles In sfx hours, 
making their speed at an average about 
one m lie In a minute ; and i bis would ennbis 
one of these birds. If so Inclined, to visit 
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I lbe Kuropcaa cuntluonft, aB swallows un- 
I ioubtedly are able to do. In a couple <»f 
days. Such, Indeed, are their numbers, 
that the air is described as ' literally filled 
with pigeons ; the light of the noon-day 
becoming dim, as during an eclipse.’ Only 
four species of pigeon are found wild in 
Europe ; from one of which are descended 
j all the varieties which are domesticated, 
j The great-crow ned pigeon, or po7«:o, liears 
the greatest resemldance to the Galhrue in 
slice ; it is a native of New Guinea, and 
various Isles of the Eastern Archipelago. 
The Nicobar pigeon is distinguished for its 
hniilant plumage ; it runs along the ground 
and l>uilds its nest like that of a partridge; 
it inliabita Sumatra, Nicobar, and other 
Islands in tlie east. [Bee Dove.] 
PlG'iXENTB (pigmentum, paint: Lai.), 
preparations of various kinds, used in 
paltillng and dyeing, to impart the colours 
required. They are oiitalned from animal, 
vegetable, and mineral sulistances. 

PIKE {pile: Sax.), the name of a malacop- 
terygious flsli of tlie family of the B»ocrda>, 

I distipgnisiied hy having only one dorsal 
' j flu, a long slender body compressed later- 
ally, and the lower j.iw projecting bejond 
the u|)i)er. The common pike (jBsoxXacitts) 

J aliounds in most of the lakes of Europe. 

( It Is remarkable for Its voracity, and also for 

Its longevity. Pike, in Mi litai*y Affairs, 

I a long slender staff with a kind of spoar- 
I head at the end. Its use among soldiers 
has been superseded by that of the bayonet. 

PILAS'l'ER ipilastro: Ital.), in Archl- 
teclure, a sciuare column, sometimes in- 
sulated, but more frequently placed against 
I a wall, and projecting only one quarter of 
I Itsdejgh. The pilaster Is different In dlf- 
I ferentrirders ; It borrows the name of each, 

1 and has the same proportions, and the same 
[ capitals, memliers, and ornaments, as the 
I Columns i hi mselves. 

j PIl/PHAllli, the Clitpea Pilcardun, a fish 
j resembling rlie herring, but rounder and 
I thicker Pilchards appear on the Cornish 
coast aliout tlie middle of July, in immense 
iiitinbers, and constitute a considerable 
I HI tide of commerce. 

1 PILE ipil: S(ix.),». large stake or beam, 
pointed and driven into the earth, as at the 
hottom of a river, or in a naroour, for the 
( support of a iirldge or other superstructure. 

' Pile (Fr ., in Artillerj*, a lieap of shot 

j nr shells, cither triangular or otherwise. 
PiLK(pi/itm, a raniiiier: in Coin- 
age, a kind of punch, which, in tho old way 
i of coining with the hammer, contained the 
arms, or oAer figure and luscrlptlon, to ho 
struck on the coin. The arms side of a 
piece of money is jet sometimes called the 
pile: and the head the cross, because, in 
ancient coins, a cross usually took the plane 

of the head. In Heraldry, one of the 

minor ordinaries, resembling the pile first 

described. Pib» (pUiie, hair: Lat.), the 

fine lialrjr substance on the surface of cloth, 

velvet, ic. Pile-drivee, or Monkey, a 

machine for driving pointed beams of wood 
Into bods of rivers or soft foundations, on 

which to raise bridges and buildings. 

To vile arms, in Military tactics, is to place 
three muskets, with or without fixed bayo- 


nets, In such a relative position that the 
butts shall remain firm upon the ground, 
and the mu/xles be close together In an 
oblique direction, 

PILES (piluke, little balls : Lat), or Hj«- 
MOEUHOins, in Medicine, a diseased condi- 
tion of the hiemorrholdal veins. Two forma 
are commonly recognised ; the external or 
blind, and the IntemaL The latter Is the 
more serious, as haemorrhage frequently 
takes place from the diseased veins. Any- 
thing which retards the portal circulation 
favours the development of piles. 

PIL'EUS (Lai., fronvpilua, hair— literally, 
made of hair or wool), m Antlquitj.a hat 
or cap worn by the Homans, during any 
indisposition which prevented them from 
appearing safely with their heads uncover- 
ed, as was the general custom. The pileus 
was also worn by such as had lately re- 
ceived their freedom, because, on having 
their liberty granted, they were shaved ; 
the pileue, therefore, being necessary on 
this account, was also esteemed a badge of 
liberty; hence ptleo donan signifies to be 

made free. Pilkcs, in Botany, the c ip 

of a mushroom or toadstool, expanding 
horizontally, and covering the fructifica- 
tion. 

PIL'GRIM (Ger . ; from peregrinus, a 
stranger; Lot), one that travels to a dis- 
tance from his own country to visit a holy 
place for devotional purposes. In the 
middle ages, kings, princes, bishops, and 
others made pilgrimages to visit the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem. This was permitted 
while Palestine was held by the Saracens ; 
but when the Turks obtained posse-ssion of 
that countrj, the Ghrisnan pilgrims were 
visited with the greatest indignities, and 
their repeatetl complaints occasioned the 
excitement which led to the critsades. In 
subsequent times pflgrlniages to Home, 
Ooinpostella, Loretto, Tours, and other | 
places where the relics, either real or ficti- | 
tious, of martyrs and saints attracted the 
notice of devotees, have been common. I 
To this day pilgrims who travel to Homo I 
are provld^ for In establishments founded ' 
e.speciallyfor their reception and entertain- I 
ment. The Mahommedans make an annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the place of their pro- 
phet’s tomb. The Hindoos also have their 
holy places, which are visited by pilgrims. | 

PIL'LAK (pilar: Span.),n kind of column, 
either too massive or too slender for regular ' 
architecture ; the parts and proportions of i 
wlilch, not being restricted to any rules, are 
arbitrary. The following are the belchts I 
and the dates of erection of some of the 
most remarkable of those erected as monu- ' 


monts 







1 Height 

Date. 

Ooluinu. 

Place. 

L 

jOapital. 

118 

Trajan’s 

Home 

115 ff« 

162 

Antonine’s 

Rome 

123 

1672 

The Monument 

London 

172 

1800 

Napoleon’s 

Paris 

115 

1832 

Duke of York’s 

Loudon 

108 

18 

Nelson’s 

London 

162 
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Any kind of column Is sometimes, though 
Improperly, termed a pillar. 

' PIL'LORT (piUni, from pilier, a pillar : 
' Fr.\ an Instrument of punishment, consist- 
ing of a frame of wood erected on posts, 
{ made co confine the head and hands of a 
crimiual, in order to expose him to view, 
and to render him publicly infamous. Ac- 
cx>rdlng to Sir Henry Spelman, it was at 
first specially intended for the punishment 
of bakers who should he found faulty In 
the weight or fineness of their bread. In 
[ 1816, this mode of punishment was re- 

I stricted to cases of perjurj', «nd it has 
sincebeenabollshedaltogether. The French 
punishment of a similar deEcrlptlon is 
termed earean, from the Iron collai by 
which the neck of the criminal is attached 
to the post. 

PI'LOSE CpfloMta, from pflns, hair: Lot.), 
in Botany, hairy ; a piiesc leaf Is one covered 
with long distinct hairs. A piloae receptacle 
has hairs between the florets. 

PI^LOT ipiloU : Fr.), one who has the care 
of a ship and superintends the navigation, 
either along the seacoast or upon the main 
ocean. In a stricter sense, a pilot is one 
whose profession it Is to direct a ship's 
I coarse, when near the roast, into and out of 
the harbours, bays, roads, rivers, Ac., within 
his peculiar district. The captain neglects 
or opposes the directions of the pilot at his 
own risk. 

PI'LOTAGE, the compensation made or 
allowed to a pilot. 

PITiOT-PIBH, the Naucratu Ductor, a Me- 
diterranean fish, belonging to the Scom- 
berida, about afoot long. It is of an oblong 
shape, and the body is marked by six dark 
cross bands. It derives Its name from 
sailors, who suppose that it acts as a guide 
to sharks. One or two of them will accom- 
pany vessels for many days. The ancients 
regarded It as sacred, believing that it In- 
dicated the true direction to voyagers 
doubtful of their course. 

PITvIJM (Lot.}, a miHsIle weapon used by 
the Roman infantry when charging the 
enemy. It was thick and strong ; Its shaft, 
often made of cornel, was four and a half 
feet Ibng, and the barbed iron, which ex- 
tended half-way down the shaft, was of the 
same length, it was used either to throw 
or thrust with. 

PIM'ELITE (pimelf, fatness ; Or.), in 
Mineralogy, an earthy suhstunce of an ap- 
ple-green colour, unctuous, soft, and not 
fusible by the blowpipe. It is a variety of 
gteatUe, and is a silico-aluraiiiouu mineral, 
containing oxide of nickel. 

PIMENTA or PIMENTO, Jamaica pep- 
per, popularly called aH-epice. The tree 
producing It iMyrtiut Pimento) grows 
spontaneously in Jamaica In great alnin- 
dance; its flower consists of five petals, and 
Its fruit Is a roundish berry, containing a 
pulpy matter about the seeds. The fruit Is 
gathered when green, and exposed to the 
sun for many days on cloths; being fre- 
quently shaken, and turned until thoroughly 
dry. PImenta ahounda with a fragrant 
essential oil, which Is separated in great 
quantity by distillation, and is so heavy 
that It sinks in water. 




PIMTERNBL, (he name of several plan if 
of different genera. The principal are the 
water pimpernel, of the genus Ferottfea : 
the scarlet pimpernel, of the genus Anagal 
Its ; and the yellow pimpernel, of the genus 
Lyeimachia. 

PIN (pinn: fiax.), a well-known small 
pointed Instrument made of brass wire and 
headed ; used chiefly by females for fastening 
and adjusting their dress. The perfection 
of pins consists in the stiflhiess of the wire 
and its whiteness, In the heads l>elng well 
turned, and in the flneness of the points. 
In making this little article, there are no 
fewer than fourteen distinct operations: 1. 
straightentng the wire ; 2. pointing, which is 
executed on two iron or steel grindstones, 
by two workmen, one of whom roughens 
down, and the other finishes ; 8. cutting into 
pin lengths ; 4 . twisting of the tnire for the pin 
heads ; 5. cutting the heads, 12,000 of which 
may iW) cut by a skilful workntaii In an 
hour ; 6. annealing the heads, by putting 
them Into an Iron ladle, making tljcm red- 
hot over an open Are, and then throwing 
them Into cold water; 7. shaping and fixing 
on the heads, which oiieratlonsare performed 
by the same workman, who can complete 
1500 an hour; 8. yellowing or cleaning the 
pins, by boiling then) for half an hour In 
wine lees, sour beer, «)r solution of tartar ; 
9. whitening or tinning, which Is effected 
by laying alternate strata of grain-tin and 
pins In a copper pan, and heating them all 
together for about at) hour ; 10. washing the 
1 piMs.ln pure water; 11. drying and polishing 
jthcin.tn a leathern sack filled with coarse 
I bran, whli h is agitated to and fro by two 
men; 12. tcinnowing, or 8(‘pamtlng them from 
the bran ; 13. pricking the papers for reetdv- 
Ing the pins ; and 14 pnpenng them, which 
l8doiiehychildreri,eachof whom hy piacilce 
is able to put up 36,000 a day. Well Indeed 
n»ay It be said, that the pin maniifaeture is 
oneof the greatest prodigies of the division 
of labour. It furnishes 12,000 articles for 
the « im of three shillings, which have re- 
qiiln >1 the united diligence of fourteen 
skilful operatives. The above is a brief 
outline of the hand manufacture ; hut ft 
must not be forgotten that several inven- 
tions have hern employed to make pins, in 
part at least, by machinery. The head Is 
now made solid, from a portion of the ex- 
tremity of the pin— a great Improvement. 
The quantity required for home sale and 
export amounts to 15,000,000 of pins daily, 

for this country alone I The name of pm 

Is given to any piece of me^ or wood 
sharpened or pointed in the shape of a pin, 
which serves to fasten anything: as, the 
Hiich pm, which locks the wheel to the axle. 

I In shi|>hullding, the larger plus of metal 
I are usually called bolls, and the wooden pins, 
treenails. A very small wooden pin is 
called a peg. 

PINA'Cl A (pinakion, the dim. of pinax, a 
tablet: Or.), among the Athenians, were 
tablets of brass inscribed with the names of 
all the citixens In each trllie, who were duly 
qualified and willing to be judges of the 
court of Areopagus. These tablets were 
cast Into one vessel provided for the pur- 
pose, and the same number of beans s 
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hiin<lred being white and ^11 the rest black, 
were thrown Into another. The names of 
the candidates and the beans were then 
drawn out one by one ; and they whose 
names were drawn together with white 

beans were elected judges or senators. 

\l8o, the tablets on which the judges wrote 
their verdict of giitlty or not guxlty. 

PINAO'OTHEK (j>inaz, a painting; thfkl, 
% repository ; €hr.), a name sometimes given 
to a picture gallery— e.g., the Plnacothek 
at Munich, designed by Von Klenze, and 
opened in 1836. 

PIN'CBRS (pincette : (Fr.), a very useful 
Implement, employed by carpenters, smitlis, 
and other artisans ; lieing a double lever, 
the fulcrum of which Is in the joint. 

PINOH'BECK, In Metallurgy, an alloy, 
containing four parts of copper and one of 
tine. 

PINDAR'IC, an ode in imitation of the 
odts of Pindar, the prince of Greek lyric 
poets [See OUK.] 

PINE (pinue: Lat), the name of many 
coniferous trees belonging to several 
genera. Those belonging to the genus 
Pinne are natives of northern climates. 
Canada produces the red pine (Pxnue re- 
einoaa) which attains the height of 80 feet 
with a straight trunk two feet In diameter. 
It affords a strong and durable wood, 
which la much used In architecture ; also 
tlie yellow pine (P. mitis), which grows to 
llie height of 60 feet with a straight trunk 
j two feet In diameter The timber is much 

1 used in shiivbullding and all kinds of archl- 
1 lecture. The white pine (Ptnns Strobue) Is 
the loftiest tree In Canada, and Its timber, 
though not without defects, is used In 

1 much greater quantities, and for a far 
greater variety of purposes, than any other. 
It attains the height of 150 feet, or more, 
with a trunk five feet in diameter. Trees 
220 feet high, with trunks 22 feet in clrcum- 
, ference and 120 to the first limb, are some- 
times found. It is Imjiorted Into Britain 
under the name of Weymouth Pine. The 
Pinutt Lambertxana Is a species which attains 
a gigantic size ; the trunk rises from 160 to 
ui»war<l» of 200 feet In height, and is from 
seven to nearly twenty feet in diameter 
The timber Is white, soft, and light, and 
produces an abundance of a pure amber- 
coloured resin, which, when the trees are 
partly burned, acquires a sweet taste, and 
in this state Is used by the natives as a 
substitute for sugar. The seeds are eaten 
either roasted, or pounded Into coarse 

1 rakes for um daring the winter season. 

' The Scotch jlr (Pinua eylvestns) is an- 
1 other very Important species. The trunk 

1 is often eighty feet In height, and four or 
' five in diameter ; the timber Is applied to 
a great variety of uses, and Is especially 
salted for masts. These, together witli 
the timber in other forms, are exported 
from Riga, Memel, Dantzlc.and other parts 
of the north to the various maritime states 
of Europe, and particularly to Great Britain. 
Large vessels have been constructed of this 
pine; and though they last a shorter time 
than those built of oak, they come next to 
It In durability. In those districts where It 
sboondi, houses as well as furniture are 

generally constructed of it, and its lightness 
and rigidity render It superior to any other 
material for beams, girders, joists, rafters, 
&c. It also furnishes excellent charcoal 
for forges ; but a more important product 
is the resinous matter, consisting of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, of which articles it 
supplies four-fifths of what Is consumed In 
the European dockjards. The Norfolk Is- 
land Pine, theAraucanaexcelsa of botanists, 
has a peculiar aspect when young, and 
forms when old a noble tree. The Brazilian 
Pine balongs to the same genus. 

PIN'KAL GLAND (pinea, a pine cone : 
Lot.), in Anatomy, a small heart-shaped 
substance, about the size of a pea, situated 
at the base of the brain. It was anciently 
supposed to be the scat of the soul. 

PI'NE APPLE, the fruit of species of 
Aruinaasa, herbaceous plants of Sonth 
America with leaves somewhat resenihling 
those of the aloe. Many varieties are in cul- 
tivation. The fruit resembles, in shape, the 
cone of the pine-tree, whence It has derived 

Its name. The place where pine-apples 

are specially raised Is called & pinery 

PINE'TUM, in Gardening, the place n hei ^ 
pines and other coniferous trees are grow n 

PIN'ION (pigruni: Fr), In Mechanics, i 
spindle, in the body of which are seveial 
notches, which catch the teeth of a wheel 
with which It is In connection. Also, a 
Binall wheel which drives or Is driven by a 

larger. That joint of a bird’s wing which 

Is most remote from the body. 

PIN'ITE, a mmeral found In prismatic 
crystals of a greenish white colour, brown, 
or deep red ; It holds a middle place be- 
tween steatite and nvea, and consists of 
alumina, silex, and oxide of Iron. 

1 PINK(pinrc; Pr), a well-known flower 
belonging to the genus Dtanthua, uat. ord. 
Carj/offh yllaceee. 

PIN'NA (Gr.), a genus of conchlferons 
molluscs, usually called wing-shells. The 
shells of some species occasionally grow So 
the length of two feet. They are remark- 
able for the size of tire byssus, by which 
they adhere to rocks, and which Is manu- 
factured Into gloves, &c., by the natives of 

Sicily. Pinna (Lot.), in Botany, though 

it slgnifles literally a wing. Is applied to 
plants to denote the leaflet of some com- 
pound leaves, 

PIN'NACB (pinnasse: Fr.). a small vessel 
navigated with oars and sails, and having 
generally two masts, which are rigged like 
those of a schooner. Also one of the boats 
belonging to a man of war, having gene- 
rally eight oars, and used to carry the offl- 
eers to and from shore. 

PIN 'NAGLE (pinnactUum : LaL), In Ar- 
chitecture, the top or roof of a building 
terminating In a point. Among the ancients 
the pinnacle was appropriated to temples, 
their ordinary roofs being all flat. It was 
from the pinnacle that the pediment origi- 
nated 

PIN'NATB or PIN'NATKD (pUmcauSt 
winged-: Lat.), in Botany, a term applied to 
compound leaves formed of leaflets on each 
side of a leafstalk. Accordingly, as there are 
one, two, or many pairs of leaflets, the terms 
unljugate, bf jugate, or maltljugate are 
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employed. If the leaf ends with an odd j nient, smaller than a flute. The word Is not 


leaflet It is Mid to l>e imparl pinnate; but 
if the leaf ends with a pair of leaflets It is 
paripinnate. If the leaflets are attached 
I to stalks which branch from the primary 
stalk Che leaf Is termed blplnnate; and If the 
I leaflets are attached to a tertiary division 
1 of the stalk it Is a triplnnate or decomposed 
1 leaf. An altornatoly pinnate leaf Is one In 
which the leaflets are not opposite; and 
when the leaflets are of different sites It Is 
said to be Interruptedly pinnate. 

1 PINNAT'IPID (pinna, a wln^; and ftnda, 
I divide: Lot.), in Botany, an epithet for a 
kind of simple leaf, divided transverseh by 
obloncr horizontal sefcmcnts or jags, not 
extending to the middle rib. 

PINNAT'IPED (pinna, a fln ; and pcj», a 
foot: in Ornithology, an epithet for 

birds whoso toes are bordered by mem- 
branes 

PIN'NULATE (jnnnnla, a small wing: 
Lot.), In Botany, an epithet for a leaf in 
which each pinna is subdivided 

PI'NCS (Lat), in Botany, a genus of 
gymuospermous exogenous plants, nat 
j ord. Conifera. They are distinguished 
from the Jlr» by their leaves, alwajs ever- 
green and needle-shaped, growing In pairs, 
threes, fours, or fives, surrounded by a 
membranous sheath at their liase. [See 

PIONEE'R (pumier: Fr), a military 
labourer, or one a hose business la to at- 
tend an army In Its inarch to clear the 
way, by cutting down trees and levelling 
roads ; as also to work at entrenchments 
or form mines for destroying an enemy’s 
works. 

PIP (pippe: Belg), a disease in young 
birds, particularly in thuso of the domestic 
kind. It consists In a white skin or Olm 
near the tip of the tongue, and which If not 
removed proves fatal, w It hinders their 
feeding, 

I PIPE (Py.), a longtnbeor hollow body, 

I naed as a conductor of water or other fluids. 

I The pipes used underground were fonncrly 
of wood, bat are now almost always. In 
these countries, of metaL They are, when 
large, of cast iron, with a socket at one 
extremity, into which the end of the next 
I pipe Is Inserted The Joints tVius formed 
* are rendered tight, either by filling the 
interstices with lead, or by driving In a 
1 sm^l quantity of hemp, and filling the re- 
i nialnder of the space with Iron cement, 
made of sniphur, muriate of ammonia, and 
' chlpplngs of iron. Copper pipea are ex- 

I tremely durable, and are formed of sheet 
copper, with the edge turned up and sol- 
det^ Lead pive$ are much employed on 
account of the facility with which they can 
be soldered and bent in any direction ; bat 
they ought not to be used for conveying 
j water or other liquids intended to be drunk. 
I Stone pipeapreaerre the water contained In 
I them In a very pure state, but are generally 
very ezpcntrtve on arconnt of the labour of 
working them Barthm pipee made of 
t eomnon pottery and glased on the 
j tnstde, are more liable to be broken than 
moat other kinds, and cannot therefore be 
retiad on, Purs, in Music, a wind instm- 


now thejiroper technical name of any par- 
ticular Instrument. — Pip», a wine mea 
sure, usually containing lOS imperial, or 
126 wine gallons. But, In commerce, the 
hire of the pli>e varies according to the 
description of wine it contains. Thus, a 
pipe of port is about 128 wine gallons ; of 
i*herrj, 130; Lisbon and Bucellas, 140; Ma- 
deira, 110 ; and Vldonla, 120, PiPB, In 

Law, a roll In the excheejuer, otherwise 

called the great roll. In Mining, the oro 

when It runs forward endwise in a hole, 
and does not sink downward or in a vein. 

PiPR-OPKiOB, in L'lW', an ofllce in which 

a person, called the clerk of the pipe, made 
out len»< a of crown lands by warrant from 
the lord-treasurer, the cominlssbuiers of 
the treasury, or the chancellor of the ex- 
ebequer. He also made out all accounts of 
(bo sheriffs, Ac. The plpe-offlcc has been 

abolished PA?f-PiPK8, n rude musical 

Instrument, formed of a range of short pile's 
bound together side bj side, and diminish- 
ing In length from one end to the other. 

PI'PE-CLA Y, a white argillaceous earth, 
found In great quantltloii at the Isle of Pur- 
tieck In Dorsetshire, and at Teigninouth In i 
Dc\onshlre, In lumps, which are purified 
h> diffusion In water. It Is a silicate of 
alumina. The rla\, when prepared. Is 
spread on a hoard and beaten with an Iron 
bar to temper and mix It ; It Is then divided 
Into pieces of a proper sire to form a fo- 
hat CO pipe, whirh, being shaped in a mould 
and haktd In a moderately heated furnace, ' 
Is ready for use. In (Jermany there are 
manj kinds of tmoking pipes, with bowls of 
wood, meerschaum, porcelain, Ac A (ler- 
rnan pipe generally cf>nslBrs of four chief i 
parts— the month jdece, the tube, the how I, 
and a part which connects the two latter, 
and als<i serves to collect the juice descend- 
ing from the tobacco, so as to prevent It , 
from getting Into the tube. The Eastern 
h(H)kah la a very curious Instrument, the 
e‘.sent!al feature of which Is that the I 
smoke passes through watiT, loses the par- i 
(Ides which give It a disagreeable flavour, 1 
and liecoraes cool before It reaches the 
in< nth. 

PIPB FISHES, curious fishes of which 
several species have been taken on onr 
roasts. The jaws are united and form a 
h>ng tube. The bodies are slender, and 
are covered with hard plates Instead of I 
scales They T>elong to the genus Syngna- i 
thus, which Is placed among the Lophobran- 
rhti, on account of the gills be^ng separated 
into small roundetl tufts. 

PI'PF.H (Lot.), In Botanv, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. PxperaceeB, including the 
Peji|>er8 [which see]. 

PIP’BRINE, a erystalMsable principle ex- 
tracted from black pepper by means of al- 
cohol. It is colourless, has scarcely any 
taste, fuses at 312CI, Is insoluble In water, bat 
Is soluble In acetic acid, ether, and i>artlcn- 
larly in alcoboL The pungency of pepper 
resides In a peculiar fixed oil. 

PIPISTREL, the common bat or flUter- 
mouM, 

PIPnPlN (pnpvynghe; Zhtt.), the name 
given to several kinda of apples; as the 
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goldmffippin, the lemon ptppin, the Kentish 
ptppm, ic. Pippins take x heir namee from 
the Btnall spota or pips that usually appear 
on their sides. 

PI'PDL, the sacred Flgr-tree of India, 
known by Its rootless branches and Its 
everfrroen heart shaped lea\eswlth lonff 
narrow points. It Is the Ficus reltgiusa of 
botanists. 

PIQUET' (/V.). a game at cards played by 
two iM'rsons, with only thirty two cards ; all 
iho deuces, threes, fours, lives, and sixes 
being set aside. 

PI'KACY (pnratfs, from peirao, 1 at- 
1 ternpt : ffr.), the crmio of robbtrj or taking 
j of property from others b> open ^ lolence 
on the high seas. It Includes all acts of 
plunder and depredation ctmunitted at sea, 

I which, If occurring on land, w'otild amount 
j to felony. The word pirate slgnilie-^ llto- 
j ml ly an adventurer. Formerly the offeine 
, of piracy was only cognizable by the adini- 
raltj courts; but as It is Inconsistent with 
! the lll>ertieB of the nation that any man’s 
' life should be taken away, unless by the 
Judgmentof his peers, an act was passed In 
the reign of Henry VIII., establishing a 
new Jurisdiction for this purpose which 
proceeds according to the couise of com- 
mon law. During the anarchy of the middle 
ages, when every baron considered himself 
a sort of ludei>endcnt priuc-e, entitled to 
make war on others, piracy was universally 
practised ; nor was the nuisance finally 
abated in Europe till the feudal system had 
been suliverted, and the ascendency of the 
law everywhere secured. In more modern 
times, some of the smaller West India 
islands have been the great resort of pirates; 
latterly, however, they hate been almost all 
driven from their haunts In that «iuarter. 

PiaAcrr Is also a word very gener.illy 

used to express an infringement of the law 
of eopvriff^ 

PIIIOUETT'K (/V.), In Dancing, a rapid 
cirouni volution upon one foot, which, on 
the stage, is reiH'ated by the d incers ninny 

times 111 suceeshlon. In Riding, a short 

I turn of a horse, which brings his head sud- 
denly In an opiKislte direction. 

IHS'CARY (juscartus, pertaining to fish : 
LaL), In our ancient statutes, the right or 
liberty of fishing In another mairs waters. 

PisccUory and piscine, whatever relates 

to fishes or fishing ; piscivtrrous, feeding or 
subsisting on fishes; ptscatwn, the act or 
practice of fishing. 

PIS'OES (Lot,), in Natural History, the 
lowest class of the subkingdom vertebrata. 

[Bee lOHTtfroLooYO Piscbs, in A-tro- 

iiomy, the twelfth sign or constellation 
in the zodiac. It is represented by two 
fishes; which are fabled by the Greeks to 
have been those into which Venus and 
Oupid were changed, in order to escaiie the 
giant Typhon. According to the Egyptian 
mythology, the Pisces wore emblemaiical 
of the spring season when the seasun com- 
mencea 

PIS'OIS VOT-ANS (the flying fish : LaL), 
tn Astronomy, a small constellation of the 
•outhem hemisphere. 

PIS'IVORM (pieum, a pea ; and forma, a 
fora : LaL), granular iron ore, called piet- 


form iron-ore, from Its containing small 
rounded masses resembling peas in size. 

PIS'OLITE (ptson, a pea; and htkos, a 
stone ; Or.), a carbonate of lime, slightly 
coloured by the oxide of iron. It occurs In 
small globular concretions of the size of a 
pea or larger, containing each a grain of 
sand as a nucleus 

PISSASPHAL'TUM (jnesa, pitch ; and as- i 
phaltos, bitumen : Or.), Earth, pitch, a fluid j 
opaque mineral substance, of a thick con- 
sistence, a strong smell, readily iuflamnia- 
hle, but leaving a residuum of greyish 
ashes after biirning- 

PISSELiE'UM IN'DICUM (pisselaion, 
from pissa, pitch ; ami elaion, oil ; Or ), Bar- 
badoea Tar, a mineral fluid resembling the 
thicker bitumens, and approaching nearer 
than any other. In appear.ince, colour, and 
consistence, to the true pxssasphaltum, 
though differing from It In other respects. 
It Is very abundant In many parts of Aine- 
rleii, where It is found tilckltng down the 
sides of mountains in large quantities, and 
sometimes floating on the surface of the 
water [See Pktholkum ] 

PISTA'UHIA xpistucia: Lnt. ; from pis- 
takia: Or.), in Botany', a genus of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord Anacardmeca. 
The Puiachia Terehmthus, or Turpentine- 
txe, affords the pistachio nut, a keniel of a 
pale green colour, flavoured like an almond, 
and yielding a pleasant oil. It is wholesome i 
and nutritive. It grows In Syria, Arabia, 

PISTIL {px<itilhim, a pestle ; Lat.), In Bo- I 
tally, the female organ of flowers, which in 
due time is changed Into the fruit. It is In 
the centre of the flower; and, when per- 
fect, consists of the germ or ovary, at the 
base ; the style and the stigma, at or near 
the summit Prom the stigma exudes a 
viscous fluid, which retains the grains of 
pollen that fall ui)on it. 

PIS TILL A'CEOrs, growing on the germ 
or seed-bud of a flower. 

PISTILLIF'EROUS, having a pistil, usu- 
aily applied to unisei aal flo w ers that ha\ e a 
pistil t>ut no stamens. 

PISTOL (jnstoLet: PV), the smallest kind 
of firearms, and consequently the most 
portable Pistols are of various lengths, 
and oorne by horsemen In cases at the 
saddle how ; tholr management forms a part 
of the manual exercise of the cavalry. 

PISTOLE, a Spanish gold coin, hut cur- 
rent also In the neighbouring countries. 

It is worth nearly I6a. sterling. Also a 

gold coin, current In many parts of Ger- 
many, and worth about 8s. 6d. 

PISTON (piston; Fr.), a short cylinder 
of metal or other solid substance, fitted 
exactly to the cavity of the barrel of the 
pump, or other machine to which It is ap-- 
piled. There are two kinds of pistons used in 
pumps, the one with a valve, and the other 
without one, called a plunger. The pis- 

ton of the steam-engine Is a circular disc, 
which moves up and down the cylinder; 
being connected by a piston rod, which 
works steam-tight through a stnlBng-box, 
with the external machinery. Great cuv If 
taken to render and keep it steam-tight^ 
aa any leakage would be both a waste of 
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Btean) and a 1 ob» of power. This ia effected 
very togeuiously by what ia called a metal- 
Ho pmetang, which ia ao constructed that 
the more It works the more perfect It l)e- 
ooroea. In the early days of the ateam- 
en^oe, hemp paekini? was used, which re- 
quired readjustment or renewal very fre- 
quently. 

PITA FLAX, a fibre obtained from the 
leaves of the American aloe. Agave Amm- 
eana. It is nut so strong as hemp or llax. 
but it ia employed In the manufacture of 
various articles In the countries where tho 
plant frrowa. 

PITCH (j>ech: Oer. ; from pxsm: Or.'), a 
thick, tenacious, oily subatance, the re'^i- 
duum of inaplsaated tar, obtained by In- 
cision from pines and firs, and u^ed to pre- 
serve wood from the effects of water, and 
far other purposes. It c<in8l8t8 chiefly of 
carbon and hjdrogen, and la, therefore, 
very combustible. The enioke of pitch 

condensed forms lamp-black. Pitched 

shirts were made use of b> the Kouians to 
punish Incendiaries. They were wrapped 
up In a garment daubed o\er wltli pitch 
and other combustibles, and then aet on 

Are. Pitch, In Architci ture, the angle 

at which the roof of a building Is set. It is 
u-^ually designated by the ratio of Its 

height to Its width. Pitch, in Oiastc, 

the degree of elevation of the key-note of 
a tune. The Instruments used for deter- 
mining this are called a pitch-pipe, &c 
— In wheel-work, the distance between 
the centres of two contiguous teeth. Pitch- 
line, a circle, concentric with the curve 
which passes through the centres of all the 
teeth 

PITCH'BLBNDE. [Bee PECHDLsrsDK.j 

PIT*CHEIl PLANTS, curious climbing 
lierbs, which grow in swamps in China and 
the East Indies. Themidrihof the leaf is 
prolonged and enlarged into a capacious 
vessel furnished with a lid. These vegeta- 
ble pitchers contain water. They form the 
genus Nepenthe of botanists. 

PITCH'INO. in Sea language, the inove- 
nient by which a ship plunges her head and 
afterpart alternately Into the hollow of the 
sea. This motion may proceed from two 
causes ; the wav es which agitate the vessel, 
and the wind which acts upon the sails, so 
as to make her liend to ever 3 ' blast. 

PITCH 'STONE, in Mineralogy, a sub-spe- 
eles of quarts, which. In lustre and texture, 
resembles pitch. It occurs In large beds, 
and sometimes forms whole mountains. 
Its colours are green and black ; or brown 
tinged with red, green, or yeUow. It Is also 
called obsidian and restmte. 

PITH iffax.), the soft spongy substance In 
the centre of the stems of plants. It con- 
sists of minute cells closely packed toge- 
ther, sometimes of a rounded or oval shape, 
but usually angmiar. The young pith 
abounds with fluid, which serves to nourish 
the plant. Afterwards it becomes dry, and 
often disappears altogether. 

PITU'ITAKT GLAND (pituUa, a clammy 
moisture, as that from the nostrils, &c. : 
LaL\ in Anatomy, a small oval body on the 
lower aide of the brain, supposed by the 
ancients to secrete the mucus of the 


nostrlia Prrur#AEY MiocBiujrB, the 

mucous membrane that lines the nos* 
trils and sinuses communicating with the 
nose. 

PITYRI'ASIS (from pitura, bran ; Or.), in 
Medicine, scurvy of the bead and adjacent 
parts. 

PIU, In Music, an Italian word, signify- 
ing a little more. It Is used to Increase the 
force of other words ; as ptd allegro, a little 
brisker ; piil piano, a little softer, &c, 

PIV'OT (piw>t ; Fr.), In Mechanics, a pin 

on which anything turns. In the Military 

art, tho officer, sergeant, corporal, or private, 
upon whom the different wheelings are 
made In military evolutions. 

PIZZICA'TO iJtal., from pmicare, to 
pinch), a Musical term, signifying that the 
notes are to be produced by pinching the 
string of the violin with the fingers. 

PLAtyARD (Fr.), a printed or written 
paper, posted in a public place. Intended to 
notify some public measure. It was origi- 
nally the name of a proclamation issued by 
authority. 

PLACE (Fr.), In Physics, that part of 
space whlcii a body occupies. It is either 
absolute or relative— the latter signifying 
position with relation to other objects. 
‘ Place is to space or expansion,* says 
Locke, * as time is to duration. Our Idt 
of place Is nothing but the relative rK>sl- 
lion of anything with reference to its dis- 
tance from some fixed and certain points ; 
whence we say, that a thing has nr has not 
changed place, when Its distance either is 
or is not alUred with respect to those 
bodies with which we have occasion to 

compare It.* In Astronomy, the word 

place has various significations ; the phy- 
sical place is that in which the centre of a 
celestial t>ody lies; the optical place is that 
p^»liit on the surface of the sphere to which 
the sjMpctator refers the centre of the star, 
&c. Tue hehocentnc place of a planet is tlmi 
point of its orbit in which It would appear 
If seen from the sun. The geocentric place 
iH that point of the ellipse to which a plauet 
viewed from the earth is referred, 

PLAGEN TA (a cake ; Lot.), the After-birth, 
an organ through which the blood of the 
mother passes during circulation before it 
reaches the foetus. It Is variously modi- 
fied In the different orders of animals In 
which It Is found. Amongst the mammalia 
the Macropidte (the knnguroo family) are 
the only animals destitute of a placenta. 

In Botany, that part of the ovary to 

which the seeds are attached. 

FLA'iXHD tplasc, a plate : In Ich- 

thyology, a term applied to the outward coat 
of fishes when it consists of hard, bony 
plates. Such plates never overlap, and they 
frequently hear a spinous projection at the 
middle. Sharks afford examples of placold 
scales, and manyfossli fishes were furnished 
with them, 

PLAGUE iplaga, a blow : Lot.), a malig- 
nant and contagious dlseaae, that often 
prevails In Egypt, Byrla, and Turkey. It 
generally proves fatal ; and Is dne to a want 
of cleanliness, or exposure to the effluvlaof 
putrid fermentations, of which especially It 
Means to be a result. Dr. Madden, who paid 
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great attention to the nature, causes, and 
effects of the plague, observes. In his Travels 
in Turkey, Bgypt, &c., * I am thoroughly 
persuaded that the plague is both conta- 
gious and Infectious ; at one pei iod epide- 
mical, at another endemical— in plain Eng- 
lish, that the miasma may be communicated 
by the touch or by the breath ; that at one 
I period it is congned to a particular district, 

I and at another is disseminated among the 
I people: but If plague haAe one form more 
doclded than another, it is the endemic.’ 

I He adds, ‘ I have given the pljigue the 
name of typhus ffravisstmua. The symiv 
toms, from the first, are general debility, 

I congestion about the lieart, not depending 
on infiamiuacion, but on the putrescent 
state of the circulation. Tt differs little 
from putrid tjphufi, except in its duration 
and eruptions. In every stage of plague 
I nature appears to lie prostrate under the 
infiuence of the poisonous miasma; and 
when the patient sinks at last, it is from 
the want of force in the constitution to 
drive out the eruptions on the suiface.’ 

PLAICE (plateesa : Lat ), a lint-fish, the 
I Plenronectes Platessa of lchth>ologl8t8, con- 
' BtituUiig an article of wholesome food. It 
rarely exceeds seven or eight pounds in 
weight; but some twice as heavy ha\e 
been taken occasionally on our coasts. In 
ordinary circumstances, it swims slowi> 
and horizontally ; but if suddenly fright- 
, ened it darts upwards with great velocity. 

I PLAIN 'TIFF (plamtif, from platndre, to 

complain ; Fr.), in Law, the person who 
{ commences a suit before a judicial tribunal; 
opposed to defendant 

I PLAN (Fr. ; from planus, flat : Lat), the 
representation of something drawn on a 
plana ; as a map, chart, or iciiuography. It 
Is, however, more particularly used for the 
I draft of a building, as it appears, or is In- 
tended to appear, on the ground ; showing 
the extent, division, and distribution of 
the area which it occupies into Hpartments, 

rooms, passages, &c. A geonietncal plan 

) I is one in which the solid and vacant parts 
1 aro represented in their natural propor- 
tions. The raised plan of a building is 
otherwise called an elevation or orthography. 
I A perspedxve plan is that which is exhi- 
bited according to the rules of perspective. 
eSce PBBgPBOTlTlB.] 

PLANE (planus : Lat), in Geometry, a 
surface without curvature, one that lies 
evenly between its boundary lines : and as 
a right line Is the shortest extension from 
one point to another, so a plane surface is 
the shurtest^xtensiou from one line to an- 
other. In Astronomy, the term plane is 

used for on imaginary surface, supposed to 
pass through any of the curves described 
on the celestial sphere ; as, the plane of 
the ecliptic, the plane of a planet’s orbit, 
jic. In Joinery, Ac., a plane is an instru- 

ment consisting of a smooth piece of wood, 
with an aperture, through which passes 
obliquely a sharp^ged tooL It is used 
lu paring and smoothing wood, and is of 
various forms aud sizes adapted to the na- 
ture of the work. 

PLANE SAIL'ING, in Navigation, the 
art of determining a ship's pluie, on the 


supposition that she is moving on a plane 
instead of a sjpherlca] surface. For short 
distances this leads to no great error, and 
it has great conveniences. The ship’s 
place is found by merely calculating a 
plane triangle, of which the part of the 
meridian between the ship and the paral- 
lel of latitude of the place whence sbo 
departed forms the perpendicular; the 
distance on the parallel between the place 
of dt parture and the foot of the perpendi- 
cular Is the base— technically termed the 
departure ; and the distance sailed is the 
bj pothenuse. The angle at the ship is the 
course, and the other acute angle the contr 
plement of the course. Any two of these 
tour things being given, the triangle can 
be laid down on the chart, aud the others 
found. 

PLAN'ET (planitis, from planao, I 
wander : Or.), a celestial bodj revolving 
round the sun as a centre, and continually 
changing its position with respect to the 
fixed stars ; whence'the name. The planets 
are distinguished luto primary and secon- 
dary. The pnniarj/ planets aie those which 
ie\olve round the sun as a centre; and the 
secondary, more usually called satellites or 
moons, those which revolve about a pri- 
mary planet as a centre, aud constaiuiy 
attend It round the sun. The priiiiar^ 
planets are Mercury, Veuus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Satuin, Herschel or Uranus, 
Neptune, and the smaller planets, or aste- , 
rotds, which have been discovered between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. [See 
Asteroids.] Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and 
Uranus, being without the earth’s orbit, 
are sometimes called the superior planets ; 
Venus and Mercury, being within the earth's 
orbit, the inferior planets. These bodies are 
opaque, and receive their light from the 
BUD ; and the) are distinguished from the 
fixed stars, not only by their motion or 

Te\ olntiuu, but by their not twinkling. 

Slotwn of the planets. The primary planets 
all revolve about the sun, and are accele- 
rated in their motions as they approach to 
him, but retarded as they recede from him, 
in such a manner that a ray, drawn from 
any one of them to the sun, always de- 
scribes equal spaces or areas in equal 
times: from which it follows, that the 
power which bends their course luto a 
curve line must bo directed to the sun. 
This power is no other than that of gravi- 
tation, which increases according as the 
square of the planet’s distance from the sun 
decreases, and wee versa. The universality 
of this law still further appears by compare 
Ing the motions of the different planets ; 
for the power which acts on a planet near 
the sun Is manifestly greater than that 
which acts on a planet more remote, both 
because it moves with greater velocity and 
because it moves in a less orbit, which has 
more curvature, and separates farther from 
its tangent in arcs of the same length 
than in a greater orbit. To convey some 
Idea of the space occupied by the planetary 
system— if. Indeed, the idea of space so vast 
be capable of comprehension sufBclently 
clear to have its due effect on the mind— it 
must be observed that the sun, which occu- 
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plea so small a portion of that space* Is 
1,400*000 times larger than the earth. 
Huygens, one of the most expert astro- 
nomers of the last century, calculated the 
time in which a cannon-ball would traverse 
the space between the earth and the sun. 
and between the sun and the upi>er planets, 
and thence to the fixed stars He deduced 
from experiments, that It passes through 
the first hundred fathoms in a second ; 
continuing to move with the same velocity, 
it will traverse three leagues In a minute, 
180 In an hour, and 4320 In a day; and 
therefore, judging upon astronomical prin- 
ciples of the several distances required, 
and dividing them by the space so run 
over In a given time, this philosopher con- 
cluded that the ball must take up twenty- 
five years in passing from the earth to 
the sun, 125 in passing from the sun to 
Jupiter, and 250 in reaching Saturn. But 
how astonishing soever these distances may 
be, they are trivial compared with that of 
the fixed stars. Those bodies, which ap- 
pear only as points In the firmament, and of 
which mflltons escape our sight, are con- 
sidered the centres of systems— suns 
round which planets revolve. What then 
must be their distance, since all this multi- 
tude of snna shed so small a portion of 
light on the planet to which we belong! 
Sometimes the motion of the planets Is tlie 
same as the apparent motion of the sun, 
from east to west; their course is then said 
to be direct: when they move In the op- 
posite direction, It Is retrograde : between 
each change, they remain for a few days 
stationary. The ancient astronomers found 
It extremely difficult to explain these phe- 
nomena, as they supposed the planets to re- 
volve about the earth ; but they are easily 
understood, on the supposition that they 
revolve about the sun ; In which case tliey 
must necessarily present those appearances 
to a spectator on the earth. Mercury and 
Venus, and Mars to a certain extent, ex- 
lilbltp/uzsss, like the moon, and for a similar 
reason [see Moo?t and Phabks] ; and all the 
planets would do so, but for their distance 
from tlie sun being very great, compared 
with the distance of the earth from that 
luminary. Tlie i)eriodlc times of the prin- 
cipal planets, and their mean distances 
from the aun, are as follows—Ceres being 
given as a type of the group between Mars 
and Jupiter:— 


Planet. 


Mercury . 
Venus . . 
The Earth 
Mars . , 
Ceres . . 
Jupiter . 
Batum . . 
Uranus . 
Heptane . 


period. 


Days. 

87069258 

224-700787 

365-256361 

686-079646 

1681-393100 

4332-684821 

10750-219817 

60126*710000 


Distance 
from the sun. 


Miles. 

37.000. 000 

68 . 000 . 000 

95,000,000 

143.000. 000 

362.000. 000 

485.000. 000 

890.000. 000 

1,800,000,000 

2,800,000,000 


Tlie following are eheexcentrloltieB of their 
orbits, and their inclination to the eclip- 
tic:— 


Planet. 

trlclty. 

Inclination. 

Mercury . 

0-205516 

7 

0 9-1 

Venus . . 

0 006861 

3 

23 28-r> 

The Earth 

0-016784 

0 

0 0-0 

Mara . . 

0-093.307 

1 

61 6-2 

Ceres . . 

00784.39 

10 

37 26-2 

Jupiter . 

0-048162 

1 

18 51-3 

fiaturn . 

0-056 151 

2 

29 B5-7 

Uranus . 

0-046679 

0 

46 28-4 

Neptune . 

0-008720 

1 

46 500 

The following arc 

the diameters 

and vo- 

himes of the planets in terms of 
the earth 

those of 


Mercury . 

0-398 

0063 

Venus . . 

0*975 

0-927 

The Earth . 

1000 

1-000 

Mars . . , 

0-617 

0139 

Ceres. . . 

— 



Jupiter . . 

10-860 

1280 000 

Saturn . . 

9-982 

995 000 

Uranus . . 

4332 

80-490 

Neptune . . 

6-236 

143-500 


The planets and satellites move In the same 
direction, that Is, from west to east (with 
the verj- curious exception of the Batellites 
of Uranus, which move In their orbits from 
east to west); and, as far as known, they 
all revolve about their axis, from west to 
east also. 

PLA'NE-TABLB, an instrument used in 
land surveying, by means of which a plan Is 
made on the spot, without protraction or 
measurement of angles. 

PLANETA'IIIUM (planeta, a planet: 
Lat.\ an astronomical machine for show 
ing the relative motions of the planets, and 
their positions with regard to the sun. 

PLA'NE-TREES (plane : Fr. ; from pin- 
tanos: Or.), a, species of the genus 
nu8, nat. ord. Plaianacece. oriental 

plane-tree (P. orie7ihth«), a native of Asia, 
rises with a straight, smooth branching 
stem, to a groat height, with palmated 
leaves and long pendulous peduncles sus- 
taining several heads of small Howers. The 
seeds are downy, and collected Into round, 
rough, hard balls. There Is also a downy 
pubescence which coats the young leaves 
and branches of plane-trees. The occiden- 
tal plane-tree (P. ooddentalU). which grows 
to a great height. Is a native of North 
America, where it is also called buttoTh 
wood. 

PLANIPO'LIOUS iplantu, flat ; and /o- 
Utm, a leaf : Lat), in Botany, an epithet 
for a flower made up of plain leaves or pe- 
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tals. set together In circular rows round 
th^ centre. The word planipetaloua Is also 
used for the sam^. 

PLANIM'ETRY {planm, a flat surface: 
Lot , ; and metxon, a measure : Qr.)^ the men- 
suration of plane surfaces, or that part of 
geometry which regards lines and plane 
flgures, without considering their height 
or depth. 

PL AN'I SPHERE (planua, a plane surface ; 
and a sphere : Lot.), a sphere and its 

various circles projected on a plane, as in 
maps, Ac.; hut more particularly, a projec- 
tion of the celestial sphere upon a plane, 
representing the stars, constellations, Ac. 

PLA'NO (planus, flat: Lat), a preflx to 
several words : as pUina-conical, plane or 
flat on one side, and conical on the other; 
planoconvex, flat on one side and coin ex 
on the other ; piano lionzontal, having a 
level horizontal surface or position ; piano- 
Bubulate, smooth and awl-shapi d. I 

PLANT {plante : Ft. ; from pla ita ■ Lat ). 

[See Botany.] Plants used tn food and 

medicine. Notwithstanding accident flr‘.t 
directed attention to the cultivation of 
culinary vegetables, very few of these are 
now found in a natural state, and thej aie 
then so modifled as to escape the notice of I 
any except expert botanists. And it maj 
almost bo taken as a general rule, that, in 
proportion as the nutritive qualities of the 
plant are Improved by cultivation, Its nie- , 
dlclnal properties are deteriorated. It U 
also remarkable that a very large proportion 
of plants employed as food are not now 
known in a wild state, particularly the | 
different varieties of corn which have fol- 
lowed man in his migrations, and are only ' 
met with under the hands of the cultivator, i 
— Spontaneous plants. Pew things are 
more extraordinary than the unusual ap- 
pearance and development of certain plants 
in certain circumstances. Thus, after the 
great Are of London in 1666, the entire sur- 
face of the destroyed city was covered with 
a vast profusion of a species of cruciferous 
plant, the Sisymbrium Irxo of Linnaeus. 
When a lake happens to dry up, the surface 
Is immediately usurped by a vegetation 
which is quite different from that wlilch 
flourished on its former banks. 

PLANTAIN-TREE, the Musa paradi- 
siaca, a tropical plant congeneric with the 
Banana tree. In external appearance the 
two closely resemble each other, but the 
plantain-fruit requires cooking before being 
eaten, whereas the banana is eaten as it 
comes from tlie tree. It has a soft false 
stem aboutf|6 feet high, composed of the 
stalks of the great leaves which spread from 
the top. 

PLANTATION (plantatio : Lot.), In the 
West Indies, and also in the United States 
of America, an estate or tract of land occu- 
pied and tilled, either for the culture of the 
sugar citne, or for tobacco, rice, indigo, or 
eotton. In Politics, a colony or settle- 

ment of people In a foreign country. 

PLANT'-CANE, In the West Indies, sugar 
canes of the first growth, in distinction 
from the ratoons, or sprouts from the roots 
of canes which have been cut. 

PLASH (from plister, to plait : Fr.), the 


branch of a tree partly cut and bound to 

other branches. Plashing, bending the 

boughs of hedges, and Interweaving them, 
so ns to thicken them, 

PLAS'MA (an linage, from plaaso, I 
monld : Gr.), in Mineralogy, a translucent 
chalcedony, of a greenish colour and a glit- 
tering lustre. It was formerly used ft»r 
ornamental purposes, but is now In little 

esteem. Also the fluid of the blood In 

which the red particles are suspended. 
It consists of serum holding flbrlne In 
solution. 

PLASTER (plAti e : Fr. ; from emplastron , 
emplasso, I daub over : Or ), in Medicine, 
an external application to the body, spread 
on linen or leather. Plaster, in Ma- 

sonry, a composition of lime, water, and 
sand, well mixed Into a kind of paste, 
and used for coating walls of houscb, 
&c ; when dry it becomes hard, hut stMI 

retains the name. Plaster op Paris, 

a preparation of gjpsuni. [See Paris, 
Plaster of 3 

PLASTIC ART (plastikos, fit for mould- 
ing : €hr), a branch of sculpture, being the 
art of forirung figures of men and animals 
in plaster, clay, &c. 

PLAT'BAND (j/late hands, a border : Fr ), 
In Architecture, a square moulding having 

a projection less than its height. Also, 

though improperly, the fillets between the 
flutes of a column. The lintel of a door. 

PLATE (plata, silver ; Span.), vessels or 
utensils of gold or Sliver. Strictly 8i)eaklng, 
the expression gold plate is erroneous, and 

that of silver plate pleonastic. Plate 

(platte: IV), In Architecture, a piece of 
timber, lying horizontally on a wall, to re- 
ceive the ends of girders, rafters, &c. 

Plate armoub, that which is composed of 
broad pieces, and thus distinguished from 
mail armour. 

PLAT'FORM yplateforme : Fr.), in Archi- 
tecture, a plane level surface, used for the 
reception of a foundation, building, &c. 

Also, any erection consisting of hoards 

I raised above the ground for an exhlhitlon 

[ or any other temporary purpose. 1'lat- 

FORM, in the Military art, an elevation of 
earth on which cannon are mounted for 

the purpose of being fired on an enemy. 

Platform, in a sliip of war, a place on the 
lower deck ; the orlop. 

PLATING, the art or operation of cover- 
ing baser metals with a thin plate of silver, 
so as to form what Is termed plated goods. 
It Is said to have been invented by a spur- 
maker, not for show, but a purpose of real 
utility. The more elegant spurs were made 
of solid silver, and, from the flexibility of 
that metal, were liable to be bent by the 
slightest accident. To remedy this defect, 
the workman alluded to, who resided at 
Birmingham, contrived to make a pair of 
spurs hollow, and to fill the space with a 
slender rod of steel or iron. Finding this a 
great Improvement, and being desirous to 
add cheapness to utility, he made the hol- 
low larger, and of course the Iron thicker, 
till at length he discovered tho means of 
coating an Iron spur with silver, in such a 
manner as to render It equally elegant with 
those which were mad© wholly of that 
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metal The Inreotlon -was quickly ap{>lied converted into ovbonlc acid with elTer- 
to other purpoeeB ; and numberleas veBsels vesoenoe. 

have now the atrength and cheapness of PLATON'IO, pertaining to Plato, hla 
copper or Iron, with the appearance of sll- school, philosophy, opinions, Ac. [See 
ver. With the old method, plating was Philosophy.] Plcaonic love slgnifles a 
effected by dissolving silver in nitric acid, pure spiritual affection, subsisting between 
dipping the copper in the solution, and de- persons of opposite sex, and regarding no 
pending on the affinity of the metals, by object hut the mind and its excellences. It 
which a very slight coating was produced Is also sometlmca understood as a slneere 
But at Sheffield and Birmingham, plate is disinterested friendship between persons 
now manufactured by rolling Ingots of of the same sex, abstracted from any selfish 
copper and silver together. About the views, and regarding no other object than 

eighth of an Inch In thickness of sih'er la the Individual so esteemed. Platonio 

united by heat to copper an Inch thick, and RoLina, five regular geometrical bodies, 
about the slxeof a brick. It is then flat- ' described by Plato. They are the tetrahe- 
tened by steel rollers worked by a steam dron, hexahedron, octahedron, dodecaho- 
engine. The malleability of the silver dron, and icosahedron. Except these, no 
rauses it to spread equally with the copper solids can he bounded by like, equal, and 
into a sheet of any required thickness, ac- regular plane figures, whose solid angles 

cording to the nature of the article for are all equal Platovio or Great Ybab, 

which It la wanted. The plated metal Is a period of time determined by the revolu- 
thus greatly extended in surface, and the I tlon of tht equinoxes, or the space of time 
plating would still be perfect, though the In which the stars and constellations return 
rolling had reduced It to the thinness of to their former places with respect to the 
sllverpaper. Thlsprocess secures to modern 'equinoxes. This revolution, which Is cal- 
plate a durability notipoaseased by any that culated by the precession of the equinoxes. 
Is slivered by Immersion. Hence plated Is accomplished In about 25,800 years, 
goods are now In general use, and. If falrlv PLA'TONIST, one who adheres to the 
used, are nearly as lasting as silver itself ; philosophy of Plato. 

particularly since the Introduction of silver PLATOO'N (peloton : Fr.), In the Military 
edges instead of plated ones, which must art, a small square body of forty or fifty 
be considered tlie greatest Improvement musketeers, drawn out of a battalion of 
that has taken place In this branch of lu- foot, and placed between the squadrons of 
dustry. Manufacturers now avail them- horse to sustain them Or a small body act- 
aelves also of the electrotyi>e process for ] Ing together, hut separate from the main 
the purpose of plating. And nothing would body ; hence the expression, to fire by plo* 
be more -perfect^ but that the purity, and toons. 

therefore the softness, of the silver depo- PLATS, flat ropes belonging to a shift 
sited on the article, renders it less durable made of rope yarn. They are used to pre* 
than silver put on In the older way. serve the cable from galling In the hawse, 

PLA'TINUM or PLArriNA (plata, silver: and are wound about the flukes of the an- 
Span. — on account of Us resemblance to chors to keep the pennant of the fore-sheet 
that metal), a white metal, extremely due- from rubbing against them, 
tile and malleable. Its spec. grav. Is 21*5; PLAT'YPU8(plaf?M, flat jandpous, afoot: 
It is therefore the heaviest substance Or.), a name of the Omit)^hynchus [which 
known. It Is not affected by air, moisture, sec]. 

or any of the pure acids, but Is dissolved PLAY (plegan, to play : Sax.). [See 
by aqua regia, and is thrown down from the Drama.] 

resulting solution by sal ammoniac. It Is PLEA, In Law, that which Is alleged by a 
oxidized at high temperatures by pure party In court. In a cause there depending ; 
potassa aud llthla. Platinum Is found In but In a more limited sense, the defendant's 
South America, Ceylon, and the Urallan answer to the plalntlfTs declaration In a 
mountains— generally In small grains, com- common law court. That which the plalu- 
blnedwlth palladium, rhodium, Iridium, and tiff alleges In his declaration is answered, 
osmium. The flame of the oxyhydrogen and repelled or Justlflcd, by the defendant’s 
blowpipe easily melts thick platinum; plea. The word plea anciently meant also a 
otherwise the metal Is scarcely fusible, hut suit or action. Pleas of the croum, all suits 
welds like Iron, and can be drawn Into an In the king’s name, or in the name of the 
extremely fine wire. Vessels made of It attorney-general on his behalf. Common 
are very valuable to the chemist ; but they pleas, those carried on betweee subjects In 
must be heated with great caution, and civil cases. This Is the name of one of the 
scarcely In an open Are, as various sub- superior courts of common law, also called 
stances eat It Into holes. In a state of the court of common bench, 
minute division, when It Is termed spongy PLEAD'ING (plaider, to plead j JV.), In 
platinum. It has a curious effect upon some Law, a preparatory allegation, In writing, 
gases. If placed in a mixture of hydrogen which Intervenes between the commeno©* 
and oxygen the gases combine, and the ment of a cause and Its trial The first 
metal Immediately becomes red hot. In thing to be done. In deciding a dispute, Is 
the state of furtherdlvlslon called platinum to ascertain what it Is about. The plain- 
black It possesses strongly the power of tiff, having brought the defendant Into 
condensing gases into its pores ; alcohol court, makes his first statement, termed a 
dropped upon It Is at once converted into declaration. The defendant’s answer may 
acetic acid, with an elevation of temperar be that there is a defect In tubstanee, or a 
lure; formic acid In contact with it ia defect in /orm. In the plalntifl's proceeding 
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be mBy controvert his facts, or allege new 
ones. In the former case he deinura to the 
declaration ; In the latter he answers by one 
or more pleas. A demurrer may be made 
either by plaintiff or defendant, any time 
during the proceedings ; and It is either 
general to substance, or epedtil to form. 
The defendant may answer, or traveme, by 
the general issue : a form which originally 
implied an absolute denial of the plaintiff’s 
facts, but which at present allows the de- 
fendant to bring forward other facta— 
though these more properly form the sub- 
ject of special pleas. When the defendant 
admits all or part of the plaintiff’s facts, 
but relies on other facts to exonerate him, 
these latter are to be stated. This is termed 
a plea by way of confession and avoidance. 
The plaintiff may reply In a second state- 
ment, called a replication, either by denying 
the defendant’s facts, that is, by way of tra- 
verse, or alleging fresh ones. Tlie defend- 
ant may deny tliese, or allege fresh ones, in 
\i\s rejoinder ; and a surrejoinder, n rebutter, 
and a surrebutter may be added ; and, by the 
gradual exclusion of superfluous facts, one 
or more issues in law or fact are gradually 
produced, the decision of which settles the 
dispute. Many defences, which might for- 
merly have been given under the general 
issue, must now be pleaded specially. The 
attorneys for the parties give in their re- 
spective pleadings, on paper, to the officers 
of the court. When Issue is joined, the 
pleadings are entered on a parchment roll, 
and also the issue— in the form of appoint- 
ing a day for the hearing of the demurrer, if 
the Issue be I’n Uiw; or in the form of a pre- 
cept to the sheriff of the county named in 
the pleadings, to summon twelve men for the 
trial of the Issue, if It be in fact This roll 
is termed tlie record, and Is preserved as a 
memorial of the proceedings, the verdict 

and judgment being entered on it. 

Pleading, amongst the Greeks and Romans, 
was limited as to its duration by a clepsydra 
or hour-glass of water ; and an officer was | 
appointed to see tlint the orators had justice 
done them in this respect, and to distribute 
the proper quantity of water to each. | 

PLKBK'IAN {plebeius, pertaining to the i 
cumnjon people : Lat), a person in the lower ) 
ranks of society. Amongst the Romans, a 
free citizen, belonging to that class which 
was distinguished from the senatorian and I 
e<iuestriau orders. The plebeians at first 
were employed in cultivating the lands, 
and In the exercise of trades and mechani- 
cal profes#ons; but In time they broke 
through this illiberal restraint, and claimed 
a participation with the other orders in 
places of trust, dignity, and emolument. 
Their power, from the first appointment of 
tribunes, in the year of the city 260, gradn- 
ally Increased, till it became an ovcrmatcli 
[or that of the senate. 

PLEBIS'OITUM (plebis-scitum, a decree 
of the people : Lot.), in Roman History, an 
enactment made by the plebs, comltia, or 
assembly of the tribes, on the rogation of 
a tribune. In course of time plebiscUa ob- 
lained the force of laws. 

PLEDGE tpleige: Pr.), something left In 
pawn ; that which Is deposited with another 

as security for the repayment of money 
borrowed, or for the performance of some 

agreement or obligation. In Law, ball; 

surety given for the prosecution of a suit, 
for the appearance of a defendant, or for 
restoring goods taken in distress and re- 
plevied. To pledge, in drinking, la to un- 

dertake that a person shall receive no harm 
while drinking, or from the draught— a 
practice which originated with our ances- 
tors In their rude state, and which was in- 
tended to assure him that he would not be 
8tal>bed while drinking, or poisoned by the 
draught. 

PLEDG'ET (plegghe : Belg.), in Surgery, a 
small tent of lint, applied to a wound to 
absorb the matter discharged from It, and 
keep Jt clean. 

PLERADS, or PLEI'ADES (Gr.), In Astro- 
nomy, a cluster of 60 or 70 stars in the 
constellation Taurus, of which six or 
seven may be seen by the naked eye. They 
were supposed by the ancients to be the 
seven daughters of Atlas and Plelone, 
changed Into stars. Only six are visible in 
ordinary circumstances ; and it was thought 
that the seventh concealed herself, from 
shame at having loved a mere mortal. 
They were called by the Latins Vergilies 
(from ver, spring), l>ocAuse of their rising 
about the vernal equinox. 

PLEIST'OOENB (plcistos, most; kainos, 
recent : Or.), in Geology, the later of the 
two divisions of the pliocene series of ter- 
tiary strata. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY (plenus, full; and 
potentia, power : Lat,), a person having full 
power to transact any business ; generally 
an ambassador from a prince, Invested 
with full authority to negotiate a treaty 
or conclude peace with another prince or 
state 

PLE'NUM iLat), In Physics, an old term, 
denoting that every part of space or ex ten 
Sion Is full of matter, as maintained by the 
Cartesians. Those philosophers who do 
not admit the idea of a vacuum are called 
plemsts. 

PLE'ONARM {pleonasmos, from pleonazo, 

I abound : Or.), m Rhetoric, a redundancy 
of words, used, tliough Improperly, to ex- 
press a thought with greater energy or 
perspicuity; such as, ‘I saw It with my 
own eyes.’ 

PLEONASTE (pleonastikos, redundant; 
Or.), In Mineralogy, a variety of the spinelle 
ruby : so called from Its having sometimes 
four facets on each solid angle of the octa- 
hedron. 

PLBSIOMORTHISM (plSstos, near; and 
niorphi, shape : Or.), the state of crystal- 
lized bodies in which the forms are nearly 
Identical. 

PLE'HIOvSAURTlS (plisios, near ; and «a«- 
ros, a lizard : Or.), the name of an extinct 
genus of marine Saurians, remarkable prin- 
cipally for their length of neck. Cuvier, says 

Dr, Buckland, asserts the structure of the 
plesiosaurus to have been the most hetero- 
cllte, and Its characters altogether tlie most 
monstrous, that have been yet found amid 
the ruins of a former world. To the head 
of a lizard it united the teeth of a crocodile , 
a neck of euormour length resembling the 
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body of A eerpcnt ; a trunk and tail having 
the proportions of an ordinary quadrupedj 
the ribs of a chameleon, and the paddles or 
a whala The remains of several species 
have been found in the Has. 

PLBTHO'RA (pUthOrf, from plithuo, I be- 
come full : Or.), In Medicine, excess of 
blood, or an overloaded state of the blood- 
vessels of the human body. 

PLEU'RA (Or.; literally a rib), in Ana- 
tomy, a membrane which covers all the 
inner surface of the thorax and its viscera. 
It forms two portions or baKS, which are 
placed beside each other, and form the 
partition called the vieduistinnm. 

PLEUIIITIS, or PLKTT'llISY (pleuritis: 
Or.), in Medicine, an Intiaminatlon of the 
pleura or membrane that covers the inside 
of the thorax. It is accompanied with 
fever, pain, difficult respiration, and cough. 

PLEURONKCTES (pleura, a side; and 
nektie,u swimmer: Or.), in Ichthyology, a 
genus of fiat dshes, including the plaice, 
dab (P. limanda), flounder (P. /lesus), and 
many other species. The genus gives its 
name to the family Pleuronectidce, which In- 
cludes all the flat Ashes distributed amongst 
several genera, 

Phl'OA POLON'ICA fthe Polish plait: 
Lat), a disease of tl»e lialr, peculiar to Po- 
land and the ncighl>ouring countries. In 
this disease the hair is matted or clotted 
l>y means of an acrid humour which exudes 
from It. 

PLIJSTU (plinthos, a brick : Or.), In Archi- 
tecture, a flat square member. It is used 
as the foundation of columns, being the flat 
square table under the moulding of the 
base and pedestal at the bottom of the order. 
The abacus of a Tuscan capital Is sometlnios 
called Its plinth. — Plinth of a wall, two 
or three rows of bricks projecting from the 
wall in form of a platband ; and, in general, 
any flat broad moulding that serves In a 
front wall to mark the floors, &c. 

PLI'OCENE (pleUm, more; and kainos, 
recent : Or.), in Geology, the name given to 
the most Tnodorn of the divisions of the 
tertiary epoch. From 90 to 95 per cent, of 
tlie fossil shells discovered in the newer 
pliocene or pleistocene division belong to 
existing species ; whilst only from 3o to ;t.'» 
|)er cent, of those found in the older plio- 
cene strata appertain to species still liv- 
ing. Tlie glacial drift or ijoulder formation 
of Great Britain, the oclireous gravel of the 
valley of the Tliames, tlie Norwich crag, 
and the cave deposits witli their bones, be- 
long to tlie newer division ; whilst the lied 
Crag and Coralline Crag of Suffolk represent 
the older pliocene, [See Gkolooy.] 

PLOT (plat : Nax.), any stratagem or plan 
of a romidlcated nature, adapted to the ac- 
complishment of some mischievous pur- 
pose; u a plot against tlie government, or 

against the life of a sovereign. Plot, in 

dramatic writings, the tissue of event.s In a 
tragedy or comedy, but more particularly 
the knot or Intrigue, comprising a compli- 
cation of InddentB which is ultimately un- 
folded. Plot, In Surveying, the plan or 

draft of any field, farm, Ac., made by means 
of instruments, and laid down In the proper 
Igure aud proportions. 


PLOUGH (ploff : SatB.), in Agriculture, an 
important Implement for turning over the 
exhausted soil and hiinging up the fresh 
and fertile parts ; so contrived as to save 
the labour of digging. Ploughs are of 
different forms, according to the nature of 
the soil, (fee,, and are generally worked by 
Itorses, though in some places by oxon, and 
even, in some few instances, by steam. 
Ploughs without wheels are termed swing 
ploughs; with them, wheel ploughs. Each 
kind has a beam, by which it is drawn ; stilts j 
or handles, by which it Is guided ; a coulter, 
by which the furrow slice is cut ; a share, by , 
which the slice is turned up ; and a mould' 1 
board, by wliich it Is turned over. The ' 
subsoil plough is a strong swing plough, | 
without coulter or mould-board: its use is , 
to follow the common plough and loosen the i 
subsoil. It is one of the greatest improve- 
ments of modern times. Draining ploughs ' 
are of various kinds ; the mole plough | 
merely leaves In Its track an opening, I 
formed by a small Iron cylinder attaclicd to i 
the lower extremity of the coulter; other i 
kinds of draining ploughs cut the soil. The 
application of steam to the working of j 
ploughs and other agricultural imple- 
ments is rapidly extending amongst agri- 
culturists. { 

PLO'VER (pluvier: Fr.), in OmItlioJogy, 
the name of several species of birds of the 
genus Charadrius: as the green plover, 
which Is about the size of the common lap- 
wing; and the grey plover, which has a i 
l)lack beak and green legs, and Is a very 
beautiful bird. Plovers are allied to the , 
waders, but, generally partaking of the na- i 
ture of land birds, are classed with them. 

PLUM (Sax.), tiie fruit of trees belonging 
to the genus Prun'us, of which many varie- 
ties are in cultivation. 

PLUMB, PLUMB'-LINE, or PLUM'MET 
{plumbum, lead : LaL), a leaden weight at- 
I tached to a string, by which depths are 
sounded perpendicularly, and perpendlcu- ' 
lars are taken by carpenters, masons, &r. i 
Sometimes the string descends along a 
wooden rnler, &c., raised perpendicularly | 
on auotiier; In wlilch case It becomes a 
level. The pimub-line \Na8 formerly murli 
used in arranging astronomical Instru- 
ments; but It has been almost entirely 
superseded by the spirit level. 

Pl.UMBA'GO (Lat.), Geapuitr (grapho, 

I write : Or.). [See Black Lbad.] 
PLUM'BUM (Lat.), lead; whence Plumb- 
er, a worker in lead. [See Lkad.] 
PLUMR-AL'UM fpZMma, a feiltiier; Lot.), 
in Mineralogy, a kind otAsbest'is. 

PLU'MIPED (plufna, a feather ; and pes, 
a foot: Lat.), in Ornithology, a bird that 
has feathers on its feet. 

PLUM'MINQ, among miners, the opera- 
tion of finding by means of a mlno-dlal the 
place where to sink an air-shaft, or to 
bring an adit to the work, or to find which 
way the lode inclines. 

PLU'MOSE (jflwnosus, covered with fea- 
thers: Lai.), a term applied to anything 
formed in tlie manner of feathers, with a 
stem aud fibres Issuing from it on each 
side ; as thcantennua of certain moths, imt- 
terflies, Ac. — In Botany, a plumose bristle 
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ig one that has halrg growingr on the sides | 
of the main bristle. A plumose pappus, or i 
down. Is a fljrinff crown attached to some 
seeds, composed of feathery hairs. 

PLU'MULA, orPLUTtfULK (plumula, & 
small feather : LaL), in Botany, the grow- 
ing point of the embryo: placed at the 
apex of the radicle, and the base of the 
cotyledons which protect It while young. 
It Is the rudiment of the future stem. 

PLU'UAL {pluralis, belonging to more 
than one : Lot.), In Grammar, an epithet 
! applied to that number of nouns and verbs 
which Is used when we speak of more than 
one, or that which expresses a number of 
things. 

PLURAL'ITY iplwralitas : Lat.), a num- 
ber consisting of two or more of the same 
kind ; as a plurality of worlds, &c. Plu- 

rality of benefices or livings, is where the 
same clergyman holds two or more spiri- 
tual preferments, witii cure of souls. In a 
plurality of livings, tlie first, ipso facto, be- 
comes void; on whicli account, the patron 
may present to it, provided the clerk be 
not qualified by dispensation, &c., to hold 
mov« livings than ona The law strictly en- 
joining residence, no spiritual person can 
take and hold together two benefices un- 
less their churches are within three miles 
of one another by the nearest road, and the 
annual value of one of them docs not exceed 
1001. If the population belonging to one 
exceed SOOO, he cannot take another having 
a population of more than 500, nor can any 
one having more than one benefice with 
cure of souls take any cathedral preferment. 
In certain cases, however, the archblshoi) 
of Canterbury can dispense with regard to 
1 population and yearly value. 

PLUS (more : Lat.),\xx Algebra, a charac- 
ter formed thus used as the sign of ad- 
dition, or to mark some distinctive quality, 

I then termed positive. 

PLUSH (peluche: Fr. ; from pxlosus, 

) hairy ; Lat.), a kind of shaggy cloth, with a 
I velvet nap on one side, usually composed 
of a woof of a single woollen thread, and 
a double warp— the one, wool of two 
threads twisted ; the other of goats’ or 
camels’ hair. There are also some plushes 
made entirely of worsted, and others wholly 
of hair. 

PLUTON'IO ROCKS (7’hdo, the god of 
the Infernal regions), in Geology, crystal- 
line rocks, destitute of organic remains, 
supposed to be of igneous origin, and to 
have been formed at great depths In the 
earth. Sush are (Sranitb, Syjbnitk, and 
some of the porphyries, which belong to 
the unstratlfled division of the hypogene 
formations. The other division contains 
rocks which exhibit stratification, such ns 
Gnbibb and Mica Slate. These have been 
styled Mktamorphio Uockb. 

PLUVIOM'iiTEll (plMVia, rain : Lat.; and 
metron, a measure : &r.), an Instrument for 
ascertaining the quantity of water that 
falls, as rain and snow, in any particular 
place. [See Rain -gauge.] 

PNEUMAT'IOS (pneumaHJeos, belonging 
to the air : Or.), the science which treats 
of the mechanical properties of elastic or 
nerlform fluids ; such as their weight, den- 1 
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aity, compressibility, and elasticity. The 
air, being a heavy body, presses like other 
fluids, in every direction, upon whatever 
Is immersed in it, and in proportion to 
the depths. This pressure may be thus 
shown .‘—Cover a wine-glass, quite full 
of water, with a piece of writing-paper; 
then place the palm of the hand over the 
paper, so as to hold it close to the edge 
of the glass. The latter may then be 
turned upside down, and the hand removed, 
without the water running out. The 
pressure of the air upon the paper sus- 
tains the weight of the water. Air can 
also be compressed into a much less space 
than it naturally occupies. Take a glass 
tube open only at one end— it is of course 
full of air ; plunge the open end Into a bowl 
of water, and the water will rise an inch 
or so in the tul)e ; the air, therefore, which 
before filled the whole length of the tube, 
is compressed Into a smaller space. The 
liressure of the atmosphere is capable of 
supporting about 33 feet of water or about 
29 or 30 Inches of mercury. If a glass tube 
upwards of 31 inches long, and hermetically 
sealed at one end, be filled with mercury, 
and, while the mercury Is retained In it by 
the thumb, have its open end immersed In 
a cup of the same fluid, the altitude of the 
mercury which remains within it on ac- 
count of the pressure of the air on the sur- 
face of what 18 in the cup, will be found to 
vary both at different times and in different 
places. Hence it appears that the pressure 
of the atmosphere Is variable; and the 
above-mentioned tube, filled with mercury, 
has, from Its showing this pressure, been 
1 called a barometer [which see]. By re 
j moving the pressure from air, it always 
I expands ; nor is it known to what degree 
this expansion will reach. By increasing 
the pressure, it may be condensed Into any 
given space, however small, nor has this 
condensation any known limits. The den- 
sity of the air is in proportion to the force 
that com presses it. Gravity acts on aerl 
form fluids as it does on liquids and solids ; 
but molecular force acts upon them very 
differently— with liquids and solids It is 
strongly attractive, with gases repulsive. 
The volumes of gases are inversely as the 
pi'essures they sustain : this Is called the 
law of Mariotte, although previously disco- 
vered by Boyle. Thus, if air sustaining a 
pressure of 30 lbs. to the square Inch 
occupies the space of one cubic foot, it will 
occupy the space of tw’o cubic feet if the 
pressure Is diminished to 16 lbs. The elas- 
ticity of gaseous fluids is greatly Increased 
by increase of temperature. In conse- 
quence of numerous Investigations regard- 
ing the mechanical properties of the air, 
wlilcli w’cre made by experimental philoso- 
phers in England, France, and Germany, 
after Torricelli had clearly demonstrated 
Its pressure, the barometer was invented in 
1043, and subsequently also a variety of 
pneumatic machines, such as the air-pump, 
air-balloon, thermometer, &c. [For further 
information on this subject, the reader is 
referred to the articles ATMOSPHsan, Aia, 
Am-PUMP, BABOMETEU, FLUlDG.GliAflTY, 
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PNEUMATIO RAIL'WAY. [See lUlL- 

WATj 

PNitUMATO'SlS (Gr., from jmeamaioo, 
I iDflate), in Medicine, JSmphyiema., a 
eoliection of air in the cellular membrane, 
rendering the part swollen, elastic and cre- 

J stating when pressed. It generally arises 
rom some wound in the lungs by which 
Che air escapes into the cellular membrane ; 
and it is sometimes the effect of poison. 

PNEUMO'NIA {pneumonia, from pneur 
tnOn, the lungs : Qr.), in Medicine, inflam- 
mation of the lungs, a disease which gene- 
rally attacks roinist persons, on account of 
exposure to cold or wet, and suppressed 
perspiration, and is somctlnies produced by 
over-exertion of the lungs in any way. 
Fever, cough, difflcult breathing, a strong, 
j hard, and quick pulse, are the symptoms 
at its commencement ; and if it is neglected, 
1 it may end in suffocation, or in suppuration 
I and gangrene. 

PNEUMON'ICS {pneumonikos, belonging 
I to the lungs : Or.), medicines proper in 
diseases of the lungs, in which respiration 
( is affected. 

i PO'A (grass: Or.), in Botany, a genus 
' of grasses, very abundant in the pasturages 
of Europe. The Poa annua is the must 
common of ail weeds ; the Poa trivialis and 
pratensiesre used extensively in artlflcial 
pastures and lawns. Most of the species 
are agreeable and nutritious to cattle. 

POD {bode, a little house: DuU, the cap- 
I sule or seed-vessel of certain plants. It is 
I a word In popular use, hut is never applied 
I scicntiflcally. 

I PODA'GRA {Or. : from poue, a foot ; and 
agra, a catching— literally a trap for the 
feet). In Medicine, that species of gout 
which recurs at regular Intervals, attacking 
the joints of the foot, particularly the 
great toe, the pain of which Is described as 
resembling that produced by laying a burn- 
ing coal upon it. When the disease Is vio- 
lent the whole foot Is so sensitive that the 
lightest touch causes excruciating pain. 
The attacks usually recur once a year, in 
spring or autumn ; sometimes twice, and 
even of tener. [See Gout.] 

PODES'TA {poteetas, power : Lat.), one of 
the chief magistrates of Genoa and Venice 
in former times. 

PO'DTUM {TaU,), in Architecture, the part 
of the amphitheatre projecting over the 
arena, above which it was raised between 
ten and fifteen feet. It was set apart for 
persons of distinction. 

PCB'CILE {poikili, from poikilos, many- 
coloured: Or.— on account of its fresco 
paintings), a celebrated portico, or gallery, 
at Athens, adorned with statues and pic- 
tures. 

PCKCILIT'IO {poikilos, many-coloured ; 
Or.), a geological term applied to the Trias, 
or upper new red sandstone series, from the 
variety of colours the strata exhibit. 

POBT'IOAL JUSTICE, a term often used 
in spewing of dramatic writings, to de- 
note a distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments to the several characters, according 
to their deserts, at the catastrophe or close 
of a piece. 

PO'KT-L AU'RK ATESH I P (laureatns: LaL, 


crowned with laurel), an office in the 
royal household, l)eBtowed as a mark of 
court favour upon some eminent poet, with 
a small annual salary. Formerly it was 
the duty of this official to produce a set of 
verses on the sovereign’s hirtb-Uay, and on 
the occasion of any other court event of 
Importance, but this is now forborne. The 
first mention of a poet-laureate was hi the 
reign of Henry III., under the name of eotart- 
poet. Chaucer, a contemporary of Patrarcb, 
who was crowned with laurel in the Capitol 
at Rome, assumed the title of poet^laureate, 
and, in the reign of Richard II., obtained a 
grant as such. Wu afterwards find poets* 
laureate notlcod In the reigns of Edward 
IV., Henry VII., &c. Ben Jouson was cuurt- 
poet to James I., and received a pcnslon, 
but does not appear to have had the title of 
iaureate formally grained to him. Dryden i 
was appointed laureate to Charles II., and 
afterwards to James II., by regular patent , 
under privy seal. Nahum Tate, Rowe, 
Eusden, Clbbei1» Whitehead, T. Warton, j 
Pye, Bouthey, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. , 

have been Dryden’s successors. Pobta i 

LAnuBATUB was also an academlc.al title 
In England, conferred by the universi- 
ties when the candidate received the de- 
grees in grammar (which included rhe- 
toric and versification). The last instance 
of alaureated degree at Oxford occurred in 
1612. 

PO'BTRY {polisie: Or.), In its ordinary 
acceptation, is the art of expressing eleva- 
ted sentiments In mcasurcil language ac- 
cording to certain rules, In accordance wltli 
harmony and taste; and also the expression 
of those sentiments in that language. In 
the latter meaning it is divided into blank 
verse and rhyme, and is denominated ac- 
cording to its subject — as pastoral for rural 
objects ; elegiac for plaintive pieces ; lyrical 
for music ; didactic, or instructive ; satincal; 
humorous ; and dramatic, or couversa- 
tlonal. But, agreeably with the extensive 
signification of its Greek origin, poetrj', in 
more extended meaning, includes every 
effasion, every creation of the mind, wln*- 
ther expressed by the pen, the pencil, or | 
musU'Hi sounds. Borne languages, as the 
Greek and the Italian, are admirably adapted I 
for poetry; and they impart to It a charm 
which is Independent of the genius or the | 
taste of the poet. In all cases, poetry has i 
the same general charneter— that of an ap- ' 
peal to the passions or the affections. The 
rules of poetry and versifying are taught by | 
art, and acquired by study ; hut the force 1 1 
and elevation of thought, which Horace ' 
calls something divine, and which alone 
makes the poetry of any value, mast be 
derived from nature. 

POINT iFr.), among artists, an Iron or , 
steel Instrument used for tracing designs , 

on copper, wood, stone, &c. Point, In 

Astronomy, a term applied to a certain ' 
place marked in the heavens, or distin- 
guished for its Importance in astronomical 
calculations. The four principal points or 
divisions of the horizon, viz. the east, west, 
north, and south, are called the cardinal 
points. The zenith and nadir are the verti- 
cal points; the points where the orbits of 
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tbe planets cut the plane of the ecliptic, are points of support, in some of the most cdio- 
called the nodoe ; the points where the brated buildings 

equator and ecliptic Intersect are called the 

e^nocbiaX peiwts—that whence the eon as- 
cends towards tbe north pole, being called Ratio 

the vsmol point; and that by which he de- of Area 

scenda to the south pole, the autumnal area Total of 

point. The points of the ecliptic, where the Building. to area in points 

sun’s ascent above the equator, and descent points feet, of sup* 

below it, terminate, are called the eolttUial of sup- port. 

pointe. Point, in Geography, a small cape port. 

or headland, jutting out into the sea ; tlius 
seamen say, two points of land are in one 
another, when they are so completely In a Church of St. Paul, 

right line against each other that the Rome .... 0118 106,513 12,656 

innermost Is bidden by the outermost. Church of Notre 

Point, In Geometry, as defined by Euclid, Dame, Paris . . 0 140 67,843 8,784 

Is a quantity which has no parts, or which Pantheon, Paris . 0 154 60,287 0,269 

Is Indivisible. Points are the ends or extre- Cathedral, Milan . 0 169 125,853 21,366 

mittes of lines. If a point be supposed to St. Paul’s, London 0170 84,025 14,311 

be moved any way, It will, by its motion. Cathedral, Flo- 

describe a line. Point, In Grammar, a rence .... 0‘201 84,802 17,030 

character used to mark a division of wri- st. Sophia, Con- 

ting, or the pause to be observed In reading Btantinople . . 0-217 103,200 22,667 

or speaking; as the comma (,) semicolon (:) Pantheon, Rome . 0-232 34,238 7,954 

colon (;) and period (.), also the points of St. Peter’s, Rome 0-261 227,069 69,308 

Interrogation (?) and admiration (1). Invalldes, Paris . 0268 29,003 7,700 

PoiNTiKO, the art of dividing a discourse, 

by points, into periods and members of pe- - 

rlods, in order to show the proper pauses POINT’ER, a variety of the Cams /ami- 

to be made In reading. Point, in Ileral- liarie, and the dog used by sportsmen for 

dry, a part of the escutcheon denoting the iliidlng partridges, pheasants, and other 

local position of a figure, Point, In featliered game. Though the pointer la not 

modern Music, a dot placed after a note to a native of England, it has been longnatn- 
raise its value or prolong its time one-half, rallied In it. Pointers dlfTer from setters, 
so as to make a semibreve equal to three as, on approaching sufilclently near to the 
minims, a minim equal to three crotchets, game, they stand erect, whereas tbe true- 
&C. A note of this kind is usually called a bred setter either sits upon bis haunches or 
dotted note. When a point is placed over a lies close to the ground, generally the latter. 

note, it is called eiaccato [which see.] Pointers are very susceptible of education. 

Point, in Optics, a term variously applied and their speed, strength, and persevering 
with reference to the rays of light: thus, nature, enable them to continue the chase 
the point of dUpereion is that in which the Lir an almost incredible length of time, 
rays begin todlverge ; tlie point of incidence, POINT'EllS, Thr, in Astronomy, are the 
that point upon the surface of a glass, or two outer stars of the quadrangles in the 
any body, on which a ray of light falls ; Great Bear so called, l>ecause they point to 
point of reflection, the point from which a the Pole Star. 

ray is rellected ; point of refraction, that POI'SON (Fr.). any substance which, by 
point in tbe refracting surface where the its chemical action, when taken Into the 

refraction Is effected. Point, in Lltera- stomach, mixed with the blood, or applied 

ture, a lively turn or exprce.siou that strikes to the flesh, disturbs or suspends the clr- 
with agreeable surprise, surli as is usually rulatlons and functions necessary to life. 

I fourth or expected at the clobe of an epigram, prisons have been divided into irritants, 

> .►INT-BLANK, la Gunnery, denotes tbe narcotics, and narcotico-acrlds. Irritants 

shot of a gun levelled horizontally. Point- act chiefly on the alimentary canal, causing 
I blank range is the extent of the apparent Inflamnmtion and sometimes ulceration of , 
: right line described by a ball discharged the throat and parts leading to the stomach, | 
horizontally. In shooting point-blank, the Ac,, nausea, vomiting, the vomited matter , 
j ball Is supposed to move directly to the ob- being often streaked with blood, and other | 

ject without a curve. Point of Sight, most painful symptoms connected with the 

In Perspective, that point In the perspective stomach and Intestines. Narcotics produce 
plane, at which the horizontal and vertical totally different effects— headache, vertigo, 
lines Intersect each other. [See Prnsrnc- confused vision, ptupor, convulsions, paraly- 
TivK.l sis, and coma. Narcottco-acrid poisons pro- 

POINTS, small pieces of cordage, put duce symptoms which ugmally consist of 
through the sail in rows, for the purpose of those of the other two ciassea In large 

reefing. Points of Suppout, in Archl- doses, narcotism predominates ; in smaller, 

lecture, the collected areas, on the plan, of Irritation ; and both seldom co-exist. No 
the piers, walls, Ac., by which an edifice is general rule can t>e given for the treatment 
supported. The smaller the number of of cases of poisoning. In nearly every In- 
these required by an architect, the greater stance vomiting should be caus^ as soon 
bis skill and economy. The following are as possible by tickling the throat, and by 
the ratio of the area to the points of sup- thouse of emetics, such as sulphate of siii& 
port, the total area, and the area of the Ac. The stomach-pump should be employed 
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»Uo, bat with great caution when there is 
diaorganlzatlon on account of the presence 
of Irrltanta The stomach should be washed 
out with bland albuminous or mucilaginous 
fluids, such as milk, barley-water, flour and 
water, &a, and sometimes sugar and water. 
The following are antidotes for the most 
usual poisons:— For mineral acids, acetic, 
or oxalic acid— chalk or whiting and water, 
magnesia and water, soap and water, albu- 
minous diluents. For ul/calia— \inegar, or 
atiy mild acid and water, including even 
very dilute mineral acids, olive oil, almond 
oil. For arsenic — emetics, thin inllk gruel, 
and other diluents. In large quantities. 
For corrosive sublimate -white of eggs, and 
water, milk, cream. For cupreous poisons— 
sugar and water, white of eggs and water. 
For antimonial poisons— warm milk, gruel, 
or barley waUT, Infusion of galls. For 
ndrate of silver, abundance of warm salt 
and water. For sulphate of zinc— solution 
of carbonate of soda In water, milk, mucl- 
laginons and farinaceous liquids. Ft>r ace- 
tate of lead— emetics, solution of sulphate 
of soda in water, milk, white of eggs and 
water. For opium and Its preparations — 
emetics, strong coffee ; tonior to be pre- 
vented by dashing cold water on the face, 
and forced exorcise. 

FOLA'JIIS, or the Pole Stab, so called 
because it is situate very near the north 
pole of the axis round which the earth per- 
forms its diurnal motion, is a star of the 
second magnitude, and the principal star in 
the constellation of the Little lioar. It is 
the « l/rsflB Mmoris of astronomers. It Is 
easily found, because the two outer stars 
of the quadrangle, in the Great Bear, point 
to It. 

I’OLAIPISCOFB {polarity ; and skopeo, 1 
examine : Or.), an Instrument contrived for 
tbe exact and convenient observation of 
the phenomena of polarized light, ft con- 
sists of two parts, that by which the polari- 
zation of the light is effected, and that by 
which the polarized light is examined. 
When fitted to a microscope the first Is 
formed of a prism of Iceland spar, so ar- 
ranged that only one of the rays Into wlilch 
tlie original pencil of liglit Is divided shall 
be transmitted ; and the second part Is a 
similar prism placed next the eye. By re- 
volving one of these prisms whilst the eye Is 
looking along the tube, the effect of polari- 
zation upon an object placed between the 
two prisms is made apparent. 1 

POLAU'ITY ipoliis. a polo: Laf.), that 
property of bodies which is manifested by 
the exhibition of opposite and equal cflCects 
always tending to neutralize each other, i 
' Magnetism and electricity afford iiistauccb 
of polarity. 

POLARIZATION OF LIGHT (same de- 
riv.), in Physics, a change produced upon 
light by the action of certain media, which 
cause It to exhibit the appearance of hav- 
ing polarity, or sides possessing different 
qualities. The knowledge of this singular 
fact with regard to light has afforded an ex- 
planation of several intricate phenomena in 
otaicB. [See Optics.] Light, in ordinary 
oases, can be decomposed not only into 
rayw of different colours, but into tvoo white 


rays of very different properties. This Is 
effected by either refraction or reflectloa 
The most simple example of polarization 
by refraction Is afford^ by Iceland spar. 
If a dot Is made on oertatn surfaces of a 
piece of tbls substance, and It is looked at 
from the opposite sl'ie, two dots will be 
seen. If a ray of light be transmitted in 
the same direction through this spar, it 
will appear double, and each of these rays 
will be incapable of reflection, in certain 
I positions of a mirror: that is, when the 
mirror will not reflect oneot the rays, on 
I being turned round 90^, without changing 
' its angle of inclluatiun, it will not reflect 
the other. Thu most brilliant colours may 
be produced by polarization. The subject is 
one of the highest interest in philosophy : 

It has thrown the greatest light, nut only 
on optics, but on other branches of science. 

PoLAUiziMG ANGI.B, that angle at 

I which light must fall on a reflecting sur- 
I face, chat it may be polarized ; for glass, it 
I is about 33'\ A very important law has 
been discovered, namely, that ' the tangent 
of the polarizing angle, for any medium, is 
the Index of refraction for that medium.' 
All reflecting substances are capable of po- 
larizing, if the light is incident at a proiK'r 
angle. When the angle is not the proper 
one, the light is polarized to an extent de- 
pendent on its approximation to accuracy, 
and the polarization may be completed by i 
successive reflections. I 

I POLE (po os, from poleo, I turn round : 
Or.), in Astronomy, the extremity of tbe 
axis of the earth, an imaginary point on 
tlio earth’s surface, of which there are two, 

I namely, the Arctic or North Pole, and the 

Antarctic or South Pole. Pole oe tub 

I KoLiPTio, a point on the surface of tbe 
I sphere, 23° 30' distant from either pole of 

I the world. Polk, In Spherics, a point 

I equally distant from every part of the cir- 
cumference of a great circle of the sphere : 

I it is 90J from the plane of a circle, and In a 
I line called tbe axis, passing perpendicularly 
through the centre. Thus, the zenith and 

I iwidir are the poles of the horizon. Mag- 

I .netic Poles, two points, or rather post- 
tions, on any magnet, where the opposite 
I magnetic Influences chiefly reside. It was 
[ long expected that two points w^nld be 
found on the earth at which the opposite 
magnetic powers would respectively be 
found concentrated. Philosophers, however, 
discovered apparently several; and at last, 

I reasoning from the well-known properties 
I of ordinarj’ magnets, perceived that its 
magnetic poles, supposing the earth to be, 
as it is, a great magnet, could not bo mere 
points, but must occupy a considerable 
space, though Its magnetic effects would 
naturally be most powerful at some parti* 
rular part of each. It is probable that the 
earth Is an electro-magnet, the magnetism 
of which is caused by electric currents, 
'riiese are developed by a change of tem- 
perature produced by rotation— which 
brings the different parts successively under 
solar influence. The magnetic poles must, 
therefore, be in the neighbourhood of the 
terrestrlaL 

PO'LB-AXB, a kind of hatchet with 
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■hort handle, and a point or claw bending 
uuwnward from the back of Its head. It la 
principally used at aea. to cut away the 
rigging of an enemy attempting to board ; 
•mnetimea It la driven Into the aide of an 
enemj-’a ahip to assist In boarding It, and Is 
then called a boarding -tute, 

PO'LBOAT {Pole or Polish-cat, because of 
their abundance In Poland), the Putoriua 
foetidue of loologlsts, an animal allied to 
the weazel, which emits a most foetid stench 
when pursued. It Inhabits Europe and 
Asiatic llussia. It Is a nocturnal animal, 
and of a bloodthirsty disposition, making 
great havoc in hen roosts and dovecots. 

POLEM'ICS (polemikos, belonging to war: 
Or.), controversial wriltiigs particularly on 
matters of dlvinltj*. 

POLEM'OSCOPE (polemos, war ; and ^fco- 
peo, I examine ; Or.), in Optics, an oblique 
perspective glass, or diagonal opera-glass, 
contrived for seeing olijects that do not lie 
directly before the eye. It received its 
name from its inventor supposing it might 
be useful in war. It consists of a mirror 
placed obliquely in a tube having an open- 
ing in the side opposite to the mirror, so 
that rays from any object, falling on the 
mirror, are reflected to the eye. Opera- 
glasses [which sec] arc sometimes con- 
structed on this principle. 

PO'LE-HTAK, or rO'LAil STAR. [See 
POLAUIH.] 

POIJ'CE (Fr.), the Internal regulation of 
a kingdom, city, or town. In its most popu- 
lar acceptation, the police slgnlfles the ad- 
ministration of the municipal laws and 
regulations of a city, Incorporated town, or 
borough ; as the police of London, of Bir- 
mingham, &c. The police, in this sense, 
differ from the military, in being under 
the command of civil ottlcers, but they are 
drilled and armed In a half military man- 
ner. Their object is both to prevent and 
detect crime ; and they are either the ordi- 
nary police, dressed In uniform, or secret and 
detective police, who are not Intended by 
tbclr dress and manners to be distinguished 
from ordinary citizens : tliat the guilty may 
neither feel themselves safe from detec- 
tion, nor In* so. Such a secret force re- 
quires very careful regulation, or it might 
lead to great abuses. The metropolitan 
police of London amounts to upwards of 
5000 men. The eoustabulary force of Ire- 
land has more of a military character than 
city police ; and aiiiouiitod in 1850 to 12,000 
men, at a cost of 560,0001. per annum. 

POL'IOY^iin Commerce, a written In- 
strument conluiuing tiic terms or condi- 
tions on wliich a person or company under- 
takes to indemnify another person against 
losses of property exposed to peculiar lia- 
zards, as Are, casualties at sea, &c. [See 
iNSUEANCn.] 

POLITICAL AltlTH'MKTIO (politikos, 
belonging to the state: Or.), the art of 
making arithmetical c^nlculatlons on mat- 
ters relating to a nation. Us revenues, 
value of lands and effects, produce of lands 
or manufactures, population, and the gene- 
ral statistics of a country. 

POLIT'IOAL BOON'OMY (same deriv.), 
tbe science which treats of the administra- 


tion of the rerenues of a nation ; or the 
management end regulation of its re- 
sources, and productive property and 
labour. It Is a term of very comprohensive 
meaning, and includes all the measures 
by which property and labour are directed 
In the best manner to the success of in- 
dividual Industry and enterprise, and to 
the public prosperity. Political economy 
considers the production and distribution 
not of those things which are merely user 
ful, but of those which are of valiu. The air 
Is very useful, but It commands no price ; 
bread is useful, but its utilltry and its 
value are two different things. The wealth 
of a country, which forms the subject 
of political economy, consists In what is 
capable of appropriation. A thing may be 
very useful, but it may be attainable by 
every one— thus, the light of day. Labour 
is the only source of wealth, since It Is the 
only source of value; it does not create 
matter, but it makes it suitable to our 
wants; and Is required generally In a 
variety of ways— to appropriate the mate- 
rial, to convey It from place to place, and 
most usually to give It some peculiar form. 
As wealth depends on labour, everything ; 
that facilitates labour adds to the wealth of \ 
a country. But this Is effected by a proper 
division of employments, and a judlcloiis 
application of capital. Division of employ- 
nicnt produces greater dexterity In the 
workmen ; saves the time lost In passing 
from one occupation to another ; and tends 
to facilitate the invention of useful machi- 
nery and advantageous processes of manu- 
facture. But division of labour supposes 
a c-ertaln demand for the article manu- 
factured. Ten or more men are employed 
to make one pin ; but if all the plus which 
tliese ten men can manufacture are not 
required, the division of labour in this case 
Is disadvantageous. Division of labour Is 
useful, not only among individuals, but 
among provinces and countries; for one 
province or country may have greater 
facilities for producing one article, and 
uiiother province or country for producing 
another. This leads to the conclusion, 
that facilities for intercourse between 
different countries, or parts of a country, 
aro of deep importance. Capital consists 
of what is necessary for the support of 
human beings, or to facilitate production. 
Eoixl, clotiies, &c., wlilch are required 
continually, constitute circulating capital ; 
tlie tools, machines, &c., wlilch are more 
slowly consuineil, constitute fixed capital. 
The co-opcratlon of both kinds of capital 
Is required for the successful production of 
wealth. It has been said that the employ- 
ment of machinery lessens the demand for 
labour. This may be true in a particular 
department, and temporarily ; but the total 
employment of labour is Increased by it. 
The Introduction of locomotives threw the 
drivers of stage-coaches out of employ- 
ment; but what an Incalculably greater 
number of men do they cause to be em- 
ployed in the preparation of materials, 
construction of machinery, and even In 
the staff of officials required by the rail 
ways I 
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I FOLTnOB (poKtoio, civil polity : Or.), in ibells. IbeBe shells arc of elegant and 
the most extensive sense, are the theory rarled shape, and hare Inrgc orlfloes 
I and practtee of obtaining the ends of civil through which the animal can protrude, at 
Bocdety ; or the regulation and government will, parts of its body, to oolliet food or to 
of a nation or state, for the preservation of assist Its movements, 
its safety, peace, and prosperity. 1 .'litics POLTGA.^IA (polus, many ; md pamos, 
are necessarily divided Into two branches ; marriage : Or,), the S8rd elass of the 
the one regarding a state in all its relations Linnaum system of plants, containing those 
with other states, and the other its Intei^ with perfect Qowers, accompanied by one 
nal arrangements or polity. The latter or both sorts of imperfect flowers, 
includes what is frequently called Its do- POLYO'AMT (polugamia, from same), a 
msstie economy, viz. the augmentation of plurality of wives or husbands at the same 
its strength and resources, and the pro- time; the latter, however, is hardly inelu- 
tection of its citizens in their rights, with ded under the term, as It has scarcely ever 
the preservation and improvement of their been considered lawful. In some countries, 
morals. Turkey for instance, polygamy Is allowed ; 

POLL {pol, the head : a register of hut, by the laws of Bngland, polygamy 

heads), in elections, the register of those Is made felony, except in the case of 
who give their vote, containing their name, absence beyond the seas for seven years, 
place of residence, &c. Also the place Polygamy prevailed among tbe Jewish pa- 
wbere tbe votes are registered. trlarchs, both hefore and under the Mosaic 

POL'LEN (flue flour: LtU.), In Botany, a law; but the state of manners had proba- 
flne powder contained In the anthers of bly become reformed in this respect before 
flowers, and which being shed on the pistil, the time of Christ, for in the New Testa- 
fructlfles the ovary and causes It to produce ment we meet no trace of its practice, 
fertile seeds. Each pollen grain Is a cell Polygamy has been allowed under all the 
which contains a granular semifluid matter religions which have prevailed In Asia. By 
called fomlla. Sometimes the exterior of the laws of Mohammed, every Mussulman 
the cell is prettily marked, but to see is permitted to have a plurality of wives ; 
the niarklugs rccjuires a good microscope, the Arabs, however, seldom avail them- 
In tbe tribe of orchids the pollen grains are selves of this privilege. The ancient Ito- 
jolned together by viscid matter Into masses mans never practlhcd It, though It was not 
ceiled pnllinia. forbidden among them ; and Mark Antony ' 

POL'LUX, in Astronomy, a fixed star of is mentioned as the first who used the 
the second magnitude in the constellation privilege of having two wives. Prom that 
Gemini, or the Twins. time It liecame frequent In the Homan em- 

POL'VERINE (pM/ccr, dust : Lrtt.), in Che- pi re, till the reigns of Theodosius, Hono- 
mistry, the calcined ashes of a plant | rius, and Arcadlus, who prohibited it, A.n. 
brought from the Levant and Syria. In the 393 1 

manufacture of glass It Is preferred to other POLYG'ENOUS ipolugertfH, of many faml- . 
ashes, as tbe glass made with It Is perfectly lies : Gr.), consisting of many kinds, an 1 
colourless. epithet used in Mineralogy ; esspolygmona 

POL'Y (polua: Or.), a prefix In a number of mountain, one composed of strata of dlffer- 
our words, sigulfying many ; as in polygon, ent speeles of stone. 

a figure of many angles. POLYO'LOTT (polus, many and j/WWa, a I 

t POLYAOOUSTIC {polua, many; and tongue : Or.), a book containing many Ian- I 
afcottsttfcos, belonging to bearing; Gr.), an guages ; as the Polyglott Bible, a bible 1 

f epithet applied to that which multiplies or printed In several languages | 

intensifies sound. POL'YGDN {polm, many; and gonia, an 

POLYADEI/PHTA (polua, many; and angle : Gr.), In Geometry, a flguie having | 

adtlphoa, a biother: Or.), In Botany, tbe many angles or whose perimeter eonslsta of 

18th class of the Linniean system of plants, more tlian four sides. Every polygon may 
consisting of plants which h^ve the sta- be divided into as many triangles as the 
mens united Into three or more bundles figure has sides, and Its area may tlierefore 

by the filaments. be easily measured. Polyoohal Ndm- 

POLYAN'DRIA (poiMs, many ; and anfr, disrs are so called because the units oj 
a male : Gr.), in Botany, the thirteenth class winch they consist may be disposed In 
of the Llnnsan system of plants, consisting such a manner as to represent several regu- 
of those whose hermaphrodite flowers have lar polygons. Tliey are numb'TS forming 
twenty or more separate stamens inserted arithmetical progressions. When their 
on the receptacle, not on the calyx, as in common difference Is 1, the sums of the 
Icoaandria. terms give triangular numbers — that Is, 

POLYAN'THITS {polua, many ; and an- numbers representing the points or angles 
thoa, a flower; Gr.), a garden variety of the in a scries of triangles having a common 
wild primrose. vertex. When the common difference is 

POLTCHKOITE {polua, many ; and chroia, 2, the sums of the terms give square num- 
c.olour: Or.), in Chemistry, the colouring bers, whicli will represent the points or 
matter of saffron. It has received this angles in a series of squares having a 
name on account of tbe various colours it common angle. When the common dif- 
exhibits when acted on l>y reagents. ference is 8, tlie sums of the terms give a 

POLYOYSTI'NA (polua, many; kuatia, a simllarseries of pentagons ; and so on. 
bag : Or.), a tribe of minute marine animals POL'YQON OF FOE'OES, lu Mechanics, 
of very low organization, allied to the the theorem, ' If any number of forces 
Vioramini/era, but inhabiting siliceous acting at one angle of a polygon are repre- 
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Mated by aU the tldee of^e polygon taken 
In ■nooeMlon exeepc one, that remaining 
«tde token In the opposite direction wlU re- 
preMnt their rmtittani.* 

POLTCKOinyM (polugonos, producing 
mncOi : CfrX In Botany, a genus of plants, 
nat. ord. Polyponaoem. It Includes the knot- 
grasseaJblstorts, buckwheats, See. 

POr/YGRAM ipolUB, many ; and grammi, ! 
a line: Or.), a figure consisting of many i 
lines. I 

POIi^QRAPH (pohut, many ; and grapho, 

I write; Or.),a.n instrument for multiply- 
ing copies of a writing with ease and expe- 
dition. 

POLTG'RAPITT (same deriv), the art 
of writing In, and deciphering, various 
ciphers. 

POLYQyN'IA (pofui, many; and gun?, a 
female : Or.), In Botany, one of the Lin- 
ntean orders, containing plants the flowers 
of which have twenty or more styles. 

POLYHAL'ITB (polui, much ; and tials, 
soarsalt: Or.), a mineral occurring In masses 
of a fibrous structure, a brlek-red colour, 
and tinged with iron. It contains sulphates 
of lime, magnesia, and potash, with chloride 
of sodium or common salt. 

POLYHE'DRON (poliu, many ; and hedra, 
a base : Gr.), In Geometry, a body or solid 
conjprehended under many sides or planea. 

In Optics, a multiplying glass or lens, 

consisting of several plane surfaces dis- 
posed In a convex form. 

POLYMIQ'NITB (polus, much ; and mig- 
numi, I mix : €hr,), tlie name of a mineral 
found in Norway. It consists of titanic 
acid, tlrconla, lime, yttrla, oxides of Iron, 
cerium, manganese, magnesia, potash, sl- 
I lica, and oxide of tin. 

I POT/YNOMB (polus, many : Or. ; and no- 
men, a name : Litt.), In Algebra, a quantity 
consisting of many terms. 

POLYOPTRUM (poltts, many ; and op- 
tetu>, I see : Or.), In Optics, a glass through 
which objects appear multiplied. 

I POLYPBT'ALOUS ^lua, many; and pe- 
talon, a leaf : Or.), In Botany, having mauy 
1 petals. 

I POLYPH'ONY, or POLYPH'ONISM (po- 
luphOnia : from polns, many ; and pMnf, a 
voice : Or.), multiplicity of elounds, as In 
the reverberations of aii echo. 

1 POLYPHYL'LOUS (poluphullos : from 
poltu, many ; and phuUon, a leaf : Or,), lu 
1 ^tany, many-leaved ; as, a polyphylloue 
calyx or perianth. 

POL'YPI (polus, many ; and pnvs, a foot: 

' Or.), In Natural History, a term u-od 
synonymouf^y with Zoophytes [which seel 
I ITOLYP'ODY (polupodion: from p due, 
many ; and pofus, a foot : Gr.— from the 
roots having many tubercles like the feelers 
of apolvims), a fem belonging to the genus 
Polypodium. The common polypody Is one 
of our most abundant ferns. 

POLYPUS, In Surgery, a fleshy tumour, 
eommonly met with In the nose. It abounds 
in ramiflcatloDB, from which it derives its 
name. 

POLTBOOPB (polus, many ; and skopeo, I 
behold : Gr.), an optical instrument, con- 
•latlng of a plano-oonvex lens, the convex 
■nrfaoe of which is subdivided into several 


faeeu. Bach of these will give a distinct 
Image, and thus the object will appear in 
different places at the same time. 

POLYSPBRM'OFS (poluspermoe, abound* 
ing in seed : Or.), in Botany, an epithet for 
snob plants as have several seeds. 

POLnrSTYLB (polustuloe: from poltts, 
many ; and sttUos, a column : Or.), a build- 
ing surrounded by numerous columns, so 
that they cannot l>e readily counted at first 
view. 

I*OLYRYL'LABLB (polusuUabos : from 
polus, many ; and sullaftg, a syllable ; Gr.j, 
In Grammar, a word consisting of more 
syllables than three ; for when a word con- 
sists of one. two, or ihree. It is called, re- 
spectively, a monosyllable, dissyllable, and 
trisyllable. 

POLYSYN'DBTON (polusundetoa : from 
polus, much ; and sitndctos, bound together ; 
Or.), In Qramtnar and Rhetoric, a figure In 
which a reduiidancj of conjunctions, espe- 
cially copulatl ve ones, Is used ; as, ‘ We have 
armies and fleets, and gold and stores— all 
the sinews of war.’ 

POLYTRCM'NIC (polus, many ;and technf, 
an art : Or,), an epithet denoting or com- 
prehending many arts ; as, a polytechnic 

school, a polytechnic gallery, &c. The 

Polytechnic School of Prance was established 
by a decree of the National Convention of 
March 11, 1791, which was passed by the 
Influence of Monge, Carnot, Pourcroy, &c., 
the committee of public safety having seen 
the nec^esslty of providing for the educa- 
tion of engineers. Lagrange, Laplace, 
Berthollet, Pourcroy, and many other dis- 
tinguished Individuals, were Its professors. 
Napoleon did much for It, and under 
him It received considerable modlflca- 
tions. The pupils were obliged to live In 
the building, and wear a nniCorm. Its ob- 
ject Is to diffuse a knowledge of the matho* 
inatical, physical, and chemical sciences, 
and to prepare pupils for the artillery ser- 
vice and the various departments of engi- 
neering, military, naval, and civil. The 
Inmates of this establishment fought 
bravely against the allies, March 30, 1814. 
In April, 1810, It was abolished, but re- 
established In September of the same year. 

POL'YTHEISM (polus, many ; and theoa, 
a god : Or.), the doctrine and worship of a 
plurality of gods; opposed to monotheism, 
or the belief In one Supreme Being. 

POMA'CBJ3 (pomum, fruit, but particu- 
larly an apple ; Lat), a nat. ord. of plant^ 
including the apple, pear, medlar, and 
quince. 

POMATUM (LaU, from pomtun, fruit— 
sometimes used in making It), a compound 
of jessamine, orange, Ac., with lard and 
rose-water; an unguent used In dressing 
the hair. 


POM'BQRANATB (pomum granatum, 
fruit having many seeds : Lot), in Botany, 
the fruit of a tree belonging to the genus 
Punxm, nat. ord. Myrtaccas, a native of the 
south of Europe. It is as large as an 
orange. Is of a reddish colour, and has a 
hard rind filled with a soft pulp and nomer- 
ons seeds. 

POMIF'EROXTS (pomum, fruit ; and fmro, 
I bear: i^ot.), tmlt-bearlng ; an epithet ap* 
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ptted to pUmta which hCNur poin«a» that ta , 
fratU like the antihi Pe*r» and aufnee. 

POUOL'OGT ipomwih fruit: Lot; and ' 
, (apo«. a dlaeourae : OrOt that htaaoh of gar- 
dening whleh la directed prlndpally to the 
eultlration of fmlt-treea, ahroba. &o. In 
Germany and France there exlat many po- 
mologlcal aocleUea, upon a almliar princi- 
ple to our hortlealtural, though the former, 
as the name Implies, direct their attention 
chiefly to the cultivation of frulta 

POMTA OIROEN'SIS (the Circenslan 
procession: I/ot), In Antiquity, a solemn 
I march of the persons who were to engage 
the exercises of the circus, attended by 
the magistrates and ladies of quality ; the 
statues of the gods and illustrious men 
were carried along In state, on wagons 
called thensoB, from the shrines to the pul- 
vinaria, and, when the games were over, 
back again. 

PO'MUM A'DAMI (Adam’s apple: LaL), 
in Anatomy, the name of a protuberance In 
the anterior part of the neck, so named 
from the whimsical supposition that a part 
of the forbidden fruit of which Adam ate 
stuck In bis throat, and thus caused it. 

PONTBE', In glass works, an Iron Instru- 
ment used for taking the hot glass out (»f 
the pot. 

PONTIFEX (Lat : from pons, a bridge ; 
and facto, I make— probably because ori- 
ginally the construction and preservation 
of bridges were a part of his duties), among 
the Romans, one of tliose priests who had 
the superintendence and direction of divine 
worship In general. Tlie poutlflces,at first, 
were only four in number, but were made 
fifteen by Sulla, and sixteen by Julius 
(}esar— including the pniitifex maximus. 
The latter was always chosen from those 
who bad home the highest dignities in the 
state ; and the office was conferred for life 
There were other pontiffs who were termed 
minores (lesser): they were probably the 
secretaries of the higher order. The Roman 
emperors assumed the right of appointing 
as many pontiflees as they pleased, whicli 
diminish^ the splendour of the pontifical 
college; and they retained for themselves 
the office of pontlfez maxtraus (supreme 
pontiff), which was one of great dignity 
and power, as it gave the supreme, direct 
control over religious matters, and great 
Indirect Influence In all others. 

PONTIFF (from last). In the Roman 
OathoUc and Greek churches, a bishop 
The pope Is termed sovereign pontiff. Tlie 
Jews had their pontiffs or chief priests 
Pontijloate Is used for the state or dignity 
of a pontiff, or high priest; i>ut more par- 
ticularly for the reign of a pope. 

PONTIFIOArLIA (pertaining to apontiff : 
Lot), the robes In which a bishop perfonns 
divine service. 

PONTOO'N BRIDGE (ponton: Pr.), a 
floating bridge, formed of flat-bottomed 
boats or pontoons, anchored or made fast 
in two lines, and nsed In forming bridges 

over rivers for the passage of armies 

PoHTOOir Oabriagb, a vehicle formed of 
two wheels only, and two long side pieces, 
whose fore-ends are supported by timbers. 

PONT- VOL ANT* (a flying bridge: FV.), 


in Military kind of bridge «aed in 

ategei for •arpriamt a poet or outwork tiuit 
bee but a narrow moat. It it oompoeed of 

and so contiil^ thaCby the aid of fopM 
and pulleye, the upper may be puabed ior» 
ward till it reaches the destined point. 

POOR and POOR LAWS (pau»r«: Fr,), 
[See PaupkbibmJ 

POPE cpopa, a father : Lot.), the head of 
the Roman Oatholio church. The appellation 
of popa was anciently given to all Christian 
bi^ops; but about the latter end of the 
llth century. In the pontificate of Gregory 
I VIT., It was rlahncd as the exclusive title €»f 
the bishop of Rome, whose peculiar title it 
has ever since continued. The spiritual 
monarchy of Rome ei>raiig up soon after 
the deelcnslon of the Roman empire. The 
I bishops of Rome affect to owe their origin 
1 to the appointment of St. Peter, who was 
considered as transferring the keys of 
heaven (flguratlvely consigned to hts keep- 
ing) to them as Ills suceossnrs; hence they 
assumed a supremaey which was admitted 
by all the western Christians, but resisted 
by the eastern, who. In Greece, Turkey, and 
Russia, constitute a separate church, termed 
Greek, In distinction from that of the west, 
termed Latin. The vices of the clergy led, 
however, in the 14th and 15th centuries, to 
schisms; and a personal quarrel between 
the pope and Henry VIII. of England In- 
duced the latter to assume the title of the 
head of the Anglican church. The JRe/onwo- 
iion took place at that period, aud its prin- 
ciples were adopted by many German 
princes, and by the northern sovereigns. 
The pope retains bis spiritual ascendency 
throughout Italy, Franco, Belgium, Austria, 
Spain, and Portugal ; and four-fifths of the 
Irish are Roman Catholics. He is a tem- 
poral prince, but his dominions are now 
reduced to the sovereignty of Rome, and 
a few provinces around that city. On 
the death of a pope his successor is ap- 
pointed from amongst the cardinals by the 
cardinals assembled in conclave. There 
are four modes of election -1. By inspira- 
tion, when a number of cardinals call out a 
name as if on the impulse of the moment 
and under the direction of God. 2. By com- 
promise, when after long deliberation with- 
out result tlie cardinals agree to leave the 
iiomlnation to one of their number. 8. By 
scrutiny or ballot, when each cardinal writes 
the name of his nominee on a ticket which 
Is deposited In a consecrated chalice. If, 
on an inspection of these tickets. It Is 
found that any cardinal has obtained two- 
thlrds of the votes, he is considered to be 
elected. If no one has received the requisite 
number of votes, there remains another 
inode of proceeding : 4. By access, when sny 
cardinal accedes to the vote of another, 
and alters his ticket accordingly so as to 
give the nominee the number of votes re- 
quired. Priests In the Greek church are 

termed Poms. 

POP'LAB {pevpller : Fr. ; from popvXus : 
Lot.), the name of trees belonging to the 
genus Populus, nat. ord. AmentaeecB. The 
commonest species in Britain are the black 
poplar (P. the white poplar or Abele 
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(F. alta)ttiidtlie I^mbaxdj poplar (P./oitlr 
9ta$a). ^ IUIP6I1 (F. belonn to 

tbogenuB. 

POP'LU^ In Commerce, a kind of llne- 
woren sM made of ailk and worsted. 

POP*PT (pofiig : Saee.), the name of plants 
helongtng to tne genua Papaver. From one 
tpeciea. P. Momniferuvit or white poppy, 
opium 18 collected. [See Opium.] 
POPULA'RBS (Xot., from popidua, the 
people), the name of a party at Koine, wlio 
struggled to ingratiate themselyes with the 
people, and sought, by extending the in- 
fluence and power of the latter, to increase 
their own. The Popularea were opposed to 
the Optimates. rSce Optiuatrh.] 
POPULA'TION (populatio, from same), 
the aggregate number of people in any 
country. Owing to the progressive Increase 
of births over deaths, the population is 
continually augmenting in most parts of 
the habitable world. ‘Countries,’ says 
Adam Smith, In his ‘ Wealth of Nations,* 
'are populous, not in proportion to tlie 
I number of people whom their produce can 
clothe and lodge, hut In proportion to that 
of those whom tliey can feed.* A notion 
formerly existed that an increase of popu- 
I lation was necessarily an advantage to a 
country ; but it is now admitted that the 
i increase la beneficial only when accom- 
panied by an Increase In the means of sub- 
sistence. 

Population of England and Wales, from the 
year 1700 to 1861. 



No. Of 

Year. 

Persons, Tear. 

1700 . 

. 6,475,000 1790 

1710 . 

. 6.240.000 1801 

1720 . 

. 6,660,000 1811 

1730 . 

, 6,709,000 1821 

1740 . 

. 6,064,000 1831 

1750 . 

. 6,467,000 1841 

1760 . 

. 6,736,000 1851 

1770 . 

. 7,428,000 1861 

1780 . 

. 7,953,000 


Scotland. 

1801 . 

. 1,052,400 1841 

1811 . 

. 1,865,900 1861 

1821 . 

. 2,135,300 1861 

1831 . 

. 2,365,807 


Ireland. 

1821 . 

. 6,846,949 I 1851 

1831 . 

. 7,767,401 1861 

1841 . 

. 8,175,238 1 


Total popigatlon of the United 
Kingdom in 1861 . . 29,821,288 

Dividing the population into 100 parts, 
Rngland and Wales have 69 parts, Scotland 
loj parts, and Ireland nearly 20, and the 
ishinds in the British seas have half sucJi a 
part. 

Tncreaeeper cent, of the population of Great 
Britain at periods between 1700 and 1851. 
Between 1801 and 1811 ... 14 per cent. 

„ 1811 „ 1821 . . . 17f „ 

„ 1821 „ 1881 ... 14 

„ 1700 „ 1851 . . .175 „ 

,, 1861 „ 1861 ... 12 „ 


cr (F. fatttr During the Interval between issiaad lan 
>6long8 to more than s,060,000 BrltlA imldects emt- 
grated to distant places, me population of 
id of fine- 1801 doubled Its numbers in 1662, but at the 
rsted. rate of Increase during the last decennial 
e of plants period the population would double itself 
Prom one in 62 years. The boys bom In Bngland are 
te poppy, in the proportion of 104,811 boys to 10(^000 
I girls, but from various causes the males 

pnXus, the become reduced in number, and the census 
tome, wlio of 1861 gave 10,289,965 females to »,770,Sw» 
:s with the males. The number of families In 1861 was 
tig the In- 4,491,524, and the average number of per- 
io Increase sons In two families was about nine. It was 
ipposed to found that there were on the average 844 

] persons to each siiuare mile. PoPULA- 

)m same), tion op the World. The human race 
pie in any | is thought to comprise about 1000 mil- 
re increase lions of living jiersons, speaking 8064 lan- 
)UlatioD Is 1 guages and professing ilOO forms of re- 
t parts of liglon. The average duration of human life 
ries,’ says Is estimated at 33i years. One-fourth of 
' Nations,* the children born die before their seventli 
on to tlie year, and one half before tlielr seventeenth, 
•oducecan About 330 millions of persons die every 
ion to that year, or one every second. 

A notion I’OIt'CELAIN (porcclaiue : FV.i, a fine sort 
e of popu- of earthenware, originally manufactured in 
itage to a Cliina, and thence called china-ware. It is 
1 that the supposed to have been invented before our 
in accom- era. A combination c'f sllcx and alumina 
ns of sub- is the basis of porcelain ; and with the 
addition of various proportions of other 
earths, and even of some metallic oxides, 
, from the it forms the different varieties of pottery, 
from the finest porcelain to the coarsest 
No. of earthenware. Tliougli siliceous earth is the 
Persons. Ingredient which Is present In large pro- 
portion in these compounds, it is the argli- 

8.676.000 laceous which more particularly gives them 

9 . 168.000 their character; for this communicates 

10.602.500 plasticity to tlie mixture when soft, so that 

12.218.500 It may be moulded in any way, or even 

14.694.500 turned Into any Bhai>e on the lathe, and 

15,914,000 renders It capable of being baked. Force- 
18 , 000 , 0 (M) lains differ much in their fineness and 
20,228,497 beauty. Tliey are eltlier of the pdte dur 

or pAte tendre, the hard quality being the 
oldest. Egg shell porcelain is so called from 
its extreme thinness. Craeklin porcelain has 
2,865,114 a curious appearance, due to a cracking of 
2,870,784 the glaze in all directions, and a fllllng-up 
8,096,808 of tlie cracks witli a dark pigment. [See 
China-ware, Earthenware, &c0 
PORCEI/LANITE, a species of jasper, a 
siliceous mineral of various colours. It is 
6,516,794 sometimes marked with vegetable impres- 
5,850,309 gions of a brick-red colour, and seems to be 
formed accidentally In coal-mines which 
1 hare Indurated and semi- vitrified beds of 

29,821,288 coai-shale or slate-clay. 

100 parts POUCH (vorche; Fr.; from porUcus: 
Scotland Lot,), In Arcliltecture, a kind of vestibule 
and the supported by columns, at the entrance of 
I’alf sucJi a temples, halls, churches, or other build- 
ings. A public portico in Athens, where 

Zeno the philosopher taught his disciples, 
n of Great was called, by way of distinction, the porch 
nd 1851. (Stoa). Hence, the porch. In claasical litera- 
npr ppnt ture, Is equivalent to the school of the Stoics, 
I ‘ POR'OUPINE (pore, a hog; and a 

* ’* thorn : Ft.), the name of some rodent qua- 

** drupoUs belonging to the genus Hystriae. 
j '* The common porcupine (H. cristaia) is s 
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native of Alia and Africa. Its foreteeth vessels may safety unload their cargoes, 
are obliquely truncated»and It has no canine The word port la generally applied to apa* 
teeth ; its ears are of a roundish form, and olona harbours much resort^ to by ships, 
the body is covered with prickles or spines, as the ports of London and Liverpool ; and 
' and also with bristles like those of a hog. they may be either natural or greatly Im- 

I The spines, or quills, as they are also called, proved by art. Poet, a kind of wine 

I are of two kinds ; some being short, thick, made In Portugal : so called from Oporto, 

^ strong, and sharp-pointed ; others longer, PORT'AQB (JPr., from poi'ter, to carry), a 
weaker, more flexible, and compressed at place on the rivers in Canada, where rapids 
I the point. The porcupine Is capable of or cataracts prevent the passage of boats, 
erecting them if attacked or in danger; and where, therefore, travellers are obliged 
I but not of projecting them, as is some- to carry their goods over land until the 
I times stated. It is a burrowing animal, stream becomes again navigable. 

and its habits are nocturnal. It feeds on PORTCUL'LISlportscottlisss.* Fr),ln Por- 
j vegetables. tiflcatlon.a machine like a harrow, hung 

{ PORE (Py.; from peros, literally a pas- over the gateway of a fortlfled town. Ills 
I sage ; Or.), a small aperture lu the skin for let down, in case of surprise, to prevent the 
perspiration ; so flne as to be Invisible ex- entrance of an enemj. 
cept by microscopes of great power, and so PORTER, a kind of malt liquor made of 
I numerous that thousands of them exist high-dried malt, and characterized by Its 

* within a very small space. Also, a small dark brown colour, its peculiar aromatic 

opening in other organic bodies ; as the flavour, and its tonic and intoxicating qua 
pores in plants. lities. Before tlie year 1730, the malt 

PO'RISM (porisma, from porizo, I deduce : liquors in general use in London were ale, 
Or.), a corollary ; a name given by ancient l)eer, and twopenny ; and it was customary 
j geometers to certain propositions, which for the drinkers of malt liquor to call for a 
partake of the nature of both proldems and pint, or tankard, of half and half, that Is, a 
j theorems. The porirm asserts that a cer- half of ale and a half of beer, a half of ale 
tain problem may become Indeterminate, and half of twopenny, or half of hear Mid 
and BO far it partakes of the nature of a half of twopenny. In course of time, L Jeo 
I theorem; In seeking to discover iljo condi- became the practice to call tor a pint, or 
I tions by which it may be effected, it par- tankard, of three threads, meaning a third 
takes of the nature of a problem. of ale, of beer, and of twopenny ; and thus 

PORTHYRY (jjorphurites, literally pur- the publican had the trouble to go to three 
j ple-coloured : Or.), fn Mineralogy, a rock cAsks and turn three cocks for a pint of 
' composed of an earthy or compact base liquor. To avoid this Inconvenience and 
through which distinct crystals are dis- waste, about 1722 a liquor was made which 
seminated. It is of igneous origin, usually sliould partake of the united flavours of 
very hard, and susceptible of a flue polish, ale, beer, and twopenny, which was called 
The term was originally applied to the ex- enUre or entire-butt; and as it was a 
tremely hard stone found in Egypt, of vari- very exhilarating and nourishing liquor, it 
ous shades, from a violet to a claret colour, was very suitable for porters and other 
variegated with white, tlie well-known working people : hence it obtained its 
Boaso antico. The extensive quarries from present naino. Some brewers colour their 
which the Romans obtained the porphyry porter with burnt sugar ; but in general 
they caused to be worked up into baths, they concentrate a quantity of their first 
columns, tazze, and architectural oma- and best wort to an extract In an iron pan, 
meuts, were situate in a mountain now and burn this into a colouring stuff; by 
called Gebel Bokhan, which rises in tlie which they can lay claim to the merit of 
, eastern desert of Upper Egypt between the using nothing in their porter but malt and 
I Nile and the Qulf of Suez. It is probable hops, 
that the greater part of a year was con- PORT'-PIRE, In Qunnery, a paper tube, 
Burned In transporting an object from the about ten inches in length, filled with a 
[ quarries to Rome. They are now entirely coinposltlon consisting of meal-powder, 
deserted. i sulphur, and nitre, rammed moderately 

I PORTOISE {pore, a hog ; and poisaon, a hard. It is used with guns and mortars in- 
; flsh : Fr.), the name of cetaceous mammals, j stead of a match, 
belonging to the genus PAecflpna, and allied I PORTMLAIVB iporto-glaive, a sword- 
lo the dolphins. The common porpoise Is bearer : Fr.), one who formerly carried the 
known to every voyager, being frequently ( sword before a prince or govefkior. 

I seen in packs, rolling over and over as they PORTREEVE, or PORT'REEVE (port, a 
1 swim after shoals of herring and mackarel, harbour; and gertfa, a governor: Sax.), In 
! which they drive before them. It also former times, the chief magistrate of a port 
seeks food by rooting with Its snout like a ^ or maritime town. This officer Is now 
hog In the sand and mud. Its tough skin styled either mayor or bailiff. According to 
is of a bluish black colour, and this can be Camden, the chief magistrate of London 
tanned and usefully applied. The blubber was anciently called porUrreve, but that 
yields a pure oiU officer was changed by Richard I. for two 

PORT (JfV. ; from portus : Lat.), a haven, bailiffs ; and these gave place In the reign 
cove. Inlet, or recess of the sea; In short, of John to a mayor, 
any commodious plae« situated on the sea - 1 PORT'HOLE^ the openings or embra- 
coast, or at the month of a river, screened , sures in the sides of ships of war, through 
trom the wind, with depth of water suf- : which guns are run out. 
flelent for ships of burden, and where' POK'TICO (Ital. ; trom portietu : Lal,\ Iv 
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Architecture, a range ojL columns support- , 
ing a roof, and affording a space where 
people may walk under cover. Though this 
word Is ultimately derived from porta, a I 
gate or door, It is used for any arrange- i 

ment of columns which forms a gallery. ' 

The Athenians were raagnlQcent in their 
porticos. Poets and philosophers recited 
their works and held their disputations 
In them. Their most famous portico was 
that called Paeile, which was, in fact, a 
picture gallery, adorned with the works of 

the greatest masters. The word portico is 

■oinetlmes applied to any place for walking 
under shelter, though coustructcd with 
arches ; but It Is more accurately condncd 
to a projection In front of a building, sup- 
ported (in columns. 

PORTLAND STONE, a granular lime- 
stone, belonging to the upper portion of 
the ooliU formation, obtained in the isle of 
Portland, on the coast of Dorsetshire. 

PORT'LAND VASE, a celebrated cine- 
rary urn, found In the tomb of the emperor 
Alexander Severus, and Ins mother Mam- 
inuia. It was first in the possession of 
the Barberinl family at Home; whence 
It came Into that of tlie Portland family, 
who, in 1810, deposited it in the British 
Museum. It is said to be of glass, is of a 
deep blue colour, and the figures are white. 
Wedgwood made a number of cojiles of It 
closely resemliling tlie original. 

POSE' (placed : I'r.), In Heraldry, a Hon, 
horse, or other beast, stanUiug still, with all 
his four feet on the ground. 

POSl'DEUM, or POSI'DEON {Poseidevn : 
Or.), in Ancient Chronology, the sixth 
mouth of the Athenian year, which con- 
sisted of thirty days, and answered to the 
latter part of December and beginning of 
January, llhe name was due to a festival In 
honour of Neptune Posidonius, which was 
celebrated during that month. 

POSITION {posUio, a placing : Lat.), In 
Arithmetic, called also tlie rule of false, 
a rule which, by the use of one or more 
assumed but false nuiuliers, eimides us to 

And the uumlier sought. Position, in 

Geometry, is a term sometimes used In 
contradistinction from magnitude ; thus, 
a line Is said to be given in position wlien 
Its situation, bearing, or direction, with 
regard to some other Hue, is defined; on 
the contrary, a line Is given In magnitude 
when Its leugrh is stated but not Its situa- 
eion. Position, in Logic, the ground- 

work or proposition on winch an argument 
is raised. 

POS'lTIBE (jfusitus, placed : Lat.), a term 
of relation sometimes opposed to rtegative ; 
hence, a positive quantity, In Algebra, Is n 
quantity opposed to tliat which Is negative. 
Thus, If the latter represent a debt, a posi- 
tive quantity will represent money in pos- 
aession, or to which one has a claim ; if it 
represent motion towards the south, a posi- 
tive quantity will represent motion towards 
the nonlA. Negative quantities are just as 
real as positive, and It Is absurd to suppose 
that in any case they can be less than no- 
thing. If I owe money beyond what 1 am 
able to pay, my condition is negative, and I 
Ml wurao off than If I simply possossed 


nothing— the debt Is a reality. II I Intend 
to go westward, and by mistake go eastward, 
my position with regard to my destination 
has become negative, but the distance tra- 
versed by mistake is a reality. Positive 
quantities «ro designated by the charac- 
ter -P prefixed or supposed to be preflietl 
to them. PoslTiVB Degbbb, In Gram- 

mar, the adjectiyo In its simple signlficar 
tiou, without comparison or relation to 
increase or diminution : as, good, bad, &o. 

PosiTiVH ELBCTKioiTy, a term applied 

to the electricity of bodies supposed to con- 
tain more than their natural quantity. Posi- 
tive electricity, being that produced by rub- 
bing glass, is called also vitreous; negative 
electricity, produced by rubbing amber or 
resin, being called resinous. 

POSOL'OGY {posoa, how much? and logos, 
a statement : Or.), in Medicine, the science 
or doctrine of preparing and administering 
doses. 

POS'SL COMITA'TUS (poAse, to be able; 
and romitatUs, belonging to the county: 
Mod. Lat— the poivei oj the county), in Law, 
tlic armed power of the county, or the at- 
teudame of all piTsous charged by the 
sheriff to assist him in the suppression of 
riots, &c. it includes all males above fif- 
teen years of age within tlio county, except 
ecclesiastical pers.ons, peers, and such as 
labour under any Infirmity. 

POSSES'SION {pussessio: Lat), in Law, 
the holding or occupying of anything, 
either de jure or de facto. Possession de 
jure Is the title a man has to enjoy a thing, 
though It is in the actual possession of an- 
other ; or tlie title which a person has when 
lands are descended to him and he has not 
yet entered into them. Possession de facto, 
or actual possession, is where there Is an 
actual and effectual enjoyment of a thing. 
Long undisturbed possession is presump- 
tive proof of right or property in the pos- 
sessor. 

POSSK.S'SIVE CASE {poasessivus, relating 
to puasesslon ; Lat), in English Grammar, 
tlie genitive case, or case of nouns and pro- 
nouns, which either denotes ownership, as 
John's book (a book belonging to John) ; or 
some relation of one thing to another, as 
Byron's admirers (.tliose who admire the 
writings of Byron). 

POST (after), a I.atin preposition used In 
composition with several English words, 
and generally implying a relation of poste- 
riority. 

POST (posfe: Pr.), a messenger or carrier 
of letters ; one that goes at stated times to 
convey the mall and despatches. A mili- 
tary station. A public office or employ- 
ment. The name of a sort of writing- 

paper much used for letters. — To ride post 
Is to be employed to carry despatches and 
papers, and consequently to ride with speed. 
Hence, to travel post is to travel exi»edi- 
tiously by the aid of fresh horses taken at 
certain stations. To post, in Book-keep- 

ing, is to carry accounts from the waste- 
book or journal to the ledger. 

POST'AGE (same deriv.), the duty or 
charge imposed on letters or parcels o<nv- 
veyed by post. This charge is at presen*> 
only one penny lor each letter not exceed 
QjQ 
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ing half an ounce In weight, from any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland to any other 
part, and in proportion lor other weights. 
Great facilities are now afforded, at very 
moderate rates, for the transmission of 
books, and also of money. 

PO'ST-DATE, to date after the real time ; 
as topofif-dotc a bill or a contract, that is, 
to date it after the true time of drawing 
the one or making the other. There is a 
penalty of 1001. for post-dating bills, &c., on 
stamps which do not cover the real term. 
Ilantters’ cheques must not be post-dated 
unless on a bill stamp, under the same 
penalty. 

POST-DISSE'ISIN. In Law, a writ which 
was formerly issued for the purpose of 
putting in possession a person who had 
been disseised after a judgment to recover 
the same lands of the same person, under ' 
the statute of Merton. 

POS'TEA (afterwards : Lat), In Law, the 
return of a record of tlie proceedlngb In a 
cause, after a trial and verdict hy w rit of 
nisi prills. Into the court after a verdict. 
The entry of tlie result of the trial upon 
the record commences with this word 

POSTERN (postemc: Fr.), in Portinca- 
tlon, a small gate, usually In the angle of 
the flank of a bastion, or In that of the cur- 
tain descending Into the ditch. 

POST'HUMOUS (posthumus: from post, 
after; and humus, the earth: f/Ot.— after 
Interment), born after the death of a father. 
Also, published after the death of the au- 
thor ; as posthumous works. 

POSTIL (postilla, afterwards : Lat.), a 
marginal note ; originally, a note in the 
[ margin of the Bible ; so called because 
written after the text. 

POSTLIMIN'IUM (Lat. : from post, after ; 
and Umen, the threshold), among the Ro- 
mans, the return to bis own couutrj of a 
person who had gone to sojourn in a foreign 
country, or who had been banislied or taken 
by an enemy In the modern law of na- 

tions, the right ol postliminy is that l)j 
virtue of which persons and things taken 
by an enemy in war are restored to their 
former state, when coming again under 
the power of the nation to which they be- 
longed. But this cannot extend In all cases 
to personal effects, on account of the diffl- 
culry of ascertaining their Idcntitj. 

POST'MASTER, the ofllcerwho has the 
superintendence and direction of a post- 

offlee. Thepostmaster-ffeneral is the chief 

ofllcer of thepoBt-offlee department, whose 
duty Is to make contracts for the convey- 
ance of the public malls and see that they 
are executed ; and who receives and is ac- 
countable for the moneys arising from the 
postage of letters, pavs the expenses, and 
snperlDtends the whole. It is usual to 
appoint a peer to this office, and be retires 
with the ministry. The chief secretary is 
the person by whom the duties are princi- 
pally performed. 

POST MORTEM (after death : Lat.\ an 
epithet applied to an inspection and exami- 
nation of the body of a deceased person, 
lor tbe purpose of ascertaining the cause 
of death. 

POST'-NOTE, in Commerce, a bank-note 
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intended to be tnHismitted to a distant 
place by the public mall, and made paj'- 
able to order; differing In this from a com- 
mon bank-note, which is payable to the 
hearer. 

POST'-OFFIOB, an establishment for the 
reception, conveyance, and delivery of let- 
ters, &c. Posts were established for the 
first time in modern Europe by Louis XI. 
of France, In 1470; and were originally 
Intended to serve merely for the convej- 
ance of public despatches, and of persons 
travelling hj authority of government. 
But the great convenience afforded to Indi- 
viduals, particularly as commercial trans- 
actions multiplied and extended, by a 
safe, regular, and speedy communication 
between distant parts of the country, In- 
duced the government to convert it into a 
source of public revenue. 1 n 1635, Charles 
1. erected a letter-office for England and 
Scotland; it extended to only a few of 
the prlncli>Rl roads, the times of carriage 
were uncertain, and the postmasters on 
each road were required to furnish horses 
for the convej nice ol the letters Ht2id, a 
mile. The plan did not eventually succeed; 
but It led to an establlbhment lor the con- 
veyance of letters to all parts of the king- 
dom, weekly, In 1649, under the common- 
wealth. In 1657, the post-office was estab- 
lished verj nearly as It was before the 
recent changes ; and the rates of postage 
that were then fixed were continued till the 
reign of queen Anne. But Instead of liu- 
pr.)^lug, the post graduallj became less ex- 
peditions ; and In 1784, when a journey from 
London to Bath was made by the diligences 
In 17 hours, the post took 40 hours I and on 
other roads the rate of travelling bore about 
the same proportion. Under these circum- 
stances, it occuried to Mr. John Palmer, of 
Bath, comi)troUer general of the post-office, 
that a verj great Improvement might be 
made la the conveyance of loiters. In re- 
spect of economy, ns well as of speed and 
safety, by contracting with tbe proprietors 
of the coaches for the carriage of the mall : 
tbe latter being bound to perform the jour- 
ney In a specified time, and take a guard 
with tlie mall for Its protection. Railways 
ha\e Increased In an cxtraordlnarj degree 
the speed with wlilch letters are trans- 
mitted. The journey from London to Liver- 
pool, by the mall coach, took about tweuty- 
two hours : it Is now accomplished In eight 
or less. The Post-office Act (1839), which 
recognizes the expediency of OLe uniform 
postage, la now In operation j the rate 
being one penny for all lulandHetters not 
exceeding half an ounce In weight; two- 
pence for those not exceeding one ounce; 
fourpence for those not exceeding two 
ounces ; and so on, if not exceeding sixteen 
ounces, except In certain specified cases. 
Newspapers require only a penny stamp for 
transmission from one part of Great Britain 
toanother ; they must be open at each end ; 
any writing or enclosure subjects them to 
a treble postage. They require only tbe 
same stamp when sent to tbe British colo- 
nies, if put into a posUiffice within fifteen 
days of publication ; or if sent to oountrlet 
with which there is a postal arrangement 
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Book! mnd deeds may il6w also be sent to 
ail iMuts of the empire and the colonies. If 
enclosed In enTelopes open at each end. 
at very moderate rates ; and probably the 
penny postage scheme will soon be extended 
to all parts of the civilized world. The 
heavy postage was to a great extent evaded 

e iee Fbahkino] ; nevertheless the revenue 
as not yet been benefited by the change. 
In 18S8 the net receipt from the post- 
ofllce was 1,669.5101., In 1865 It was only 
1,600,000/. 

POST'BORIPT (postscribo, I write after : 
Lot.), an addition made to a letter after it 

is concluded and signed by the writer. 

Also, any addition made to a literary per- 
formance after it has been supposed to be 
finished, containing something omitted or 
something which subsequently occurs to 
the writer. 

POBT'ULATKS Cpostulatum, a demand: 
Lat), fundamental principles in any art or 
science, which are too simple and obvious 
to need demonstration, and are therefore 
assumed or taken for granted. 

POTAR'GO, a kind of pickle Imported 
from the West Indies. 

POT'ASH (polarise: Fr), In Chemistry, 
the name of a vegetable fixed alkali. It Is 
procured. In an unrefined state, from the 
ashes of certain plants, by llxlvatlon and 
evaporation ; the residue after e^ aporatlon 
Is purified In a crucible or furnace, and the 
extractive substance burnt off or dissi- 
pated. Refined potash is called pearlash ; 
it is an Impure carbonate of potassa. [Ste 
next] I 

POTAS'SIUM, In Chemistry, a substance 
procured by passing a gahanio current 
through potash, of which it Is the metallic 
basis, and still more conveniently by other 
menus. It is remarkable for Its low spec. ] 
grav., which Is only 0 865; It is therefore 
lighter than water, and, when thrown Into 
that fluid, it takes fire spontaneously on 
account of Its extruordlnaiy affinity for 
oxygen, and floats about In a state of Igni- 
tion, At the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere It is solid ; at 80'^ It becomes 
soft ; and at 160° liquid, in which state It 
resembles mercury in appearance In the 
atmosphere It rapidly absorbs ox.>gen, and 
becomes protoxide or potassa: heated In 
oxygen. It becomes peroxide, which is at 
once changed by water into the protoxide 
The latter Is as a hydrate in what Is called 
catisUc potash ; which maybe obtained by 
removing the carbonic acid from the car- 
bonate with caustic lime and water, evapo- 
rating the solution, and fusing the residue. 
Potassium burns with great splendour In 
chlorine. It must be kept Immersed in 
naphtha, or some other fluid containing no 
oxygen, or It will speedily lose its metallic 
state. As potassium has the most poweiyful 
affinity for oxygen of all substances kilown. 
It takes It from every other compound, and 
hence Is a most Important agent in chemical 
analysis. 

POTATO, the wholesome and nutritive 
root of the Solanum tuberosum, a native of 
America. It was introduced into the British 
dominions by Sir Walter Raleigh In the 16th 
eentary. 


POTENTIAL MOOD, in Qrammar, that 
form of the verb which is used to express 
the possibility of an action, as, I may go, he 
can sing. 

POT'STONB, in Mineralogy, a tough 
variety of steatite, the Lapis ollaris of 
Pliny. It is sometimes made into culinary 
vessels. 

POTTBRN ORB, In Mineralogy, a species 
of orewhich has been so called by themlners 
on account of Its tendency to vltrefy like 
the glazing of potter’s ware. 

POTTERY, the manufacture of earthen 
pots, or earthenware in general, but par- 
ticularly of the coarser species. The better 
kinds of pottery, called in this country 
Staffoi dhhire ware, are made of an artificial 
mixture of alumina and silica; the former 
obtained in the form of a fine clay, chiefly 
from Devonshire ; and the latter consisting 
of chert or flint, which lias been heated 
red-hot, and quenched in water. Each 
material, carefully powdered and sifted, is 
diffused through water, mixed by measure, 
and brought to a due consistency by eva- 
poration , it is then highly plastic, and Is 
formed upon the potter’s wheel or lathe into 
various circular vessels, or moulded into 
other forms, whiHi, after having been dried 
in a warm room, are enclosed in baked clay 
vessels, resembling band-boxes, and called 
seggnrs ; these are ranged in the kiln so 
as nearly to fill it, leaving only space 
enough for the fuel ; the ware Is kept 
red-hot for a considerable time, and Is 
thus brought to the state of biscuit This 
Is afterwards glazed; which Is done bj 
dipping It Into a mixture of about 60 
parts of litharge, 10 of clay, and 20 of 
ground flint, diffused In water to a creamy 
consistence; when taken out, enougli ad- 
heres to the piece to give a uniform 
glazing, when It is again heated. The 
4 )lere 8 are then again packed up lu the 
Beggars, with small bits of pottery inter- 
posed between them, and fired in a kiln as 
before. Tlie glazing mixture fuses at a 
very moderate heat, and gives a uniform 
glossy coating, which fliushes the process 
when ordinary white ware Is to bo made. 
[See Earth KNYTARK.] The blue patterns, 
so common on account of the facility with 
which cobalt Is applied, are geiiernlly first 
printed on paper, which is attached to the 
article while It Is in the state of biscuit, 
and the colour transfers Itself when heat la 
applied ; other mineral substances are some- 
times put on in the same way. The work 
of the porcelain manufacturer H one which 
lequlres great skill, and is highly Interest- 
ing ; his ait owes more to chemistry than 
perhaps any other. 

POUI/PE. [See Octopus] 

POUNCE (ponzone : Ital.), gum-sandarach 
pulverized ; a fine powder used to prevent 
ink from spreading on paper. There Is also 
a kind of pounce, used by embroiderers and 
lace-makers, which consists of coloured 
powders enclosed in muslin, &c. Itis passed 
over holes pricked in the work, to mark the 

lines or designs on a paper underneath. 

PouNCKS, in Falconry, the talons or claws 
of a bird of prey. 

POUND (pund: Sax,; from pondHe, a 
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weight: Xcrf.), a weight containing 12 
ounces troy, and 18 avolrdapois. It also 
denotes a money of account ; so called be- 
cause the ancient pound of silver weighed a 

pound troy. Pound (pynon, to confine : 

JSax,), any enclosed place, erected by autho- 
rity, in which cattle are confined when taken 
trespassing, or going at large, in violation 
of law. A common pound Is kept In every 
township, lordship, or village ; and It Is said 
there ought to be one In every parish, the 
want of which la punishable In a conrWeet. 
The pound-keeper Is bound to receive any 
animal brought to him, and is not answer- 
able If It Is Illegally Impounded. 

POURPRES'TURR (pourpns, an enclo- 
sure : JV.), In Law, the appropriation of any- 
thing which ought not to be appropriated ; 
but specially any encroachment on a high- 
way, hy the erection of a shed, or tlie mak- 
ing of a projecting window, <fec 

POW'ER (p(rnvoir : Fr), In Mochnnlca, 
signifies those simple mechanical contriv- 
ances Intended to render power mon* ofTce- 
tlve. Also, any force which, applied to a 
machine, sets it In motion The uoe In 
mechanics of the word pmver in two senses 
is productive of some inconvenience. In 
the former sense there are six mechanical 
powers, reducible to two : the le\ cr, pullev, 
and wheel and axle, reducible to the level ; 
the Inclined plane, wedge, and screw, re- 
ducl l)le to the inclined plane. In the latter, 
there are many powers ; gravity, acting In 
the form of weights ; elasticitv, in springs ; 
the strength of animals ; wind, water, heat 
—particularly in the apiilicatlon of steam. 
A power is rarely suited precisely to the 
production of the effect Intended. The ac- 
tion of gravity is modified by the pendu- 
lum ; the varying force of a spring, by the 
fusee; the reciprocating motion Imparted 
by steam Is changed by the crank Into ro- 
tary ; and the Irregularities of the crank 

Itself are corrected by the fly-wheel. 

Power, In Arithmetic and Algebra, the 
product of any quantity multiplied by itself 
some number of times. Thus, the second 
power or square of 5 is 25, or 6 multiplied 
by 6 ; the third power or cube of a Is the 
product of three a’s multiplied together, 
brieflv expressed bv «.», (fee- 

POW'ER OP ATTOR'NEY.In Law, an In- 
strument by which one party empowers an- 
other to perform certain acts for him, either 
generally or for a particular purpo«e 

POW'ERS, GREAT, OP Eunorr, in Di- 
plomacy, England, France, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. 

POW'TER, an appellation given to a cer- 
tain kind of pigeon which has a habit of 
swelling up its neck when It is displeased 

POY'KINQ’S LAW. Several laws were 
called by this name; but the most import- 
tan t was an act of parliament made under 
Henry VIL, by which the law of England 
became In force In Ireland. It derived its 
name from Sir Edward Poynlng, then lord- 
lleytenant of Ireland. 

PRACTICE, In Arithmetic, a rule which 
abridges the operations in proportion, by 
facilitating the multiplication of quantities 
containing different denominations ; as 
founds, shillings, pence, Jco. ; yards, feet, j 


Inches, Ac. PuftcrrioB of the Coubts. 

In Law, the form and manner of oonduotlng 
or carrying on suits at law or in equity. 

PR/B-AD'AMITB8, those Who are sup 
posed, by some writers, to have Inhabited 
the earth before Adam. 

PIL*:'CIPB IN CAP'ITE, In Law, a writ 
issuing out of the court of chancery, for a 
tenant who held of the king in chief, as of 
his crown, and not as of any honour, castle, 
or manor 

PR^CIPITA'TIO DE Robore (Lat), In 
Antiquity, a capital punishment among the 
Romans, which consisted In throwing the 
criminal headlong from that part of the 
prison which was called the roJme. 

PR-ECOG'NITA (Lai), things which are 
to be previously known In order to under- 
stand something else. Thus, a knowledge 
, of the structure of the human body is one 
' of the prmcogmta of medical science and 
skill I 

PR^'FECTURE (prrrfcctiira : Lat), In 
Antiquity, an appellation given to ceitnln ' 
towns In Italy, whose Inhabitants bad the 
name of Roman citizens, but were not allow- 
ed to enjoy either their own laws or magls- ' 
tratcB, being governed by annual prefects , 
sent from Rome These were generally 
such places as were suspected, or had in 
some wav or other Inclined the displeasure i 
of the state The title of prefect (j>ra>- 
/erfus) was given to many officers In ancient ' 
Rome 

PR/RMT7NI'RE (for pramoneri, to bo 
forewarned • Lat), In Law, a species of of- 
fence, consisting of a contempt of tbe king 
and Ills govenimcnt. It derives Its name 
from the words at the beginning of tlio 
writ Issued preparatory to prosecution, 
promoneri or prtpmonen facias (yon will I 
tauso to bo warned). The first statute of 
this nature was passed In tlio reign of 
Kdw'ard I , to restrain tlio encroachments 
of the Roman Catholic clergy ; and others 
were subsequently enacted, previous to the 
reformation, 1 elating to the assumption of 
authority In England bv virtue of papal 
and other forelurn provisions But lat(*r I 
statutes under this name affect very mis- | 
cellancous acts; and among them, the re- 
fusing to take the oaths of alleglanre and 
supremacy, (fee. 

PB.®NO'MEN [prer, before; and nomev • 
Lat ), That name among the ancient Romans 
which, like our Christian name, stood be- 
fore tbe flrcnbfc or family name, and served to 
dlstlngui**!! brothers, (fee , from each other ; 
as Calus, Lucius, Marcus, Julliw, Ac. Care 
was generally taken, In conferring thoprrp- 
nonien, to give that of the father to the 
eldest son, that of the grandfatlier to the 
second, and so on The prcniomen was not 
brought Into use till long after the nomen. 
or family name. The word was also used 
to Indicate a title prefixed to a name 

PR.®TEX'TA, or Toga Pradtbxta (Lat, 
from prcBtexo, I border), a long white robe, 
with a broad purple border, originally ap- 
propriated to the Roman magistrates and 
some of the priests, hut afterwards worn 
by children of quality— by boys till the age 
of seventeen, when they assumed the tofta 
viriliB! and by girls till they were marrkd 
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PBJB^TOB iZaLt to^pr€Bitor, from prcBeo, 
I precede), a chief magletrate among the 
Romans, Instltnted for the administration 
of Jnstlce in the city in the absence of the 
consuls. The office of prater was estab- 
lished in the year of the city 388, the con- 
suls being at that time wholly engaged In 
foreign wars. The Institution was intended 
also to compensate the nobility for the loss 
of their exclusive right to the consulship, 
to which honour the commons hud now 
put in their claim, and succeeded. But 
this office also was thrown open to the 
plebeians, A.n. 418. Only one prtetor was 
appointed until a.u. 519, from which time 
there were two— one, the pratm- urhanus, 
for administering justice to the citizens 
of Rome; the other, the pxetor perpgnnus, 
for administering justice in places at a 
distance. When Sicily and Sardinia wete 
formed Into provinces, two mote were 
created to govern them; and two more 
when hither and farther Spain were subju- 
gated. Like the consuls, tlie praitors ob- 
tained their provinces by lot. Under the j 
emperors, their privileges were greatly dl- ! 
inlnlshed. The prajtor decreed and pio- 
claimed public feasts ; had the power to 
make and repeal laws, with the approbation 
of the senate and the people; and kept a 
register of all the freed men who were 
enfranchised at Rome. In tlie absence of 
the consuls, he had a right to lead the 
armies; he also commanded the guabtors, 
who served him as lieutenants, and were 
charged with part of the business of his 
office. He was entitled to the pratexta, 
the curulo chair, and two licLors to walk 
before him in Rome, and six when out of 
the city. 

PRiBTORTA'NI, TR^SiTORr.® COUORTKS 
(from last), or Prcetorian Ouarda, the empe 
ror^s guards, who in time were Increased to 
ten thousand. The Prietorian hands owed 
their first Institution to 8ciplo Africanus, 
w ho chose for his guards a company of the 
bravest men in his army ; but in time they 
became very inimical to the liberties of 
their country. They were reorganized by 
Severus, and altogether disbanded by Dio- 
cletian. Tlielr commander was cilled the 
pratorian prefect; and as the g(;veriinient 
gradually changed into a military despo- 
tism, he became the head of the army, 
the provinces, and oven superior to the 

PRJSTO'RIUM (same denv.), among the 
Romans, the hall or court whore the praetor 
administered justice. It was also the name 
of his palare. 

PRAQMAT'IO SANOTION, In the Civil 
Law, a rescript or answer of the sovereign, 
delivered by advice of hts council to some 
college, order, or body of people who con- 
sult him In relation to the affairs of their 
community. A similar answer given to an 

Individual Is called simply a rescript. 

The term pragmatic sanction was applied to 
the ordinance of Charles VII, of Prance, In 
1438, which formed the foundation of the 
liberties of the Galilean church ; also to the 
arrangement made by Charles VI., emperor 
of Germany, when, having no sons. In 1722 
he settled bis hereditary dominions on bis 


eldest daughter, the Arebdaohess Marti 
Theresa. 

PRA'IRIB (a meadow : .Fir.), a word used 
to designate the remarkable natural mea- 
dows, or plains, which are principally found 
in the Mississippi valley, North America. 
They are classed as follows 1. Theheaihy 
or bnshy, which have springs, and are 
covered with small shrubs, bushes, grape 
vines, &c., very common In Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Missouri. 2. The dry or rolling, 
generally destitute of water, and almost all 
vegetation but grass. These are the most 
eotninon and extensive : the traveller may 
wander for days In tlicso vast and nearly 
level plains, without wood or water, and see 
no object rising above the horizon. In this 
kind of prairies roam immense herds of 
bisons. 3. The aiiMimt/, or wet prairies, form 
the third and smallest division ; they are 
covered with a rich vegetation, and have a 
black, deep, and fiiahle soil, of Inexhausti- 
ble ferfilit.x ; in a state of nature thej arc 
(ovored ^\lth tall rank grass, and in the 
rainy season are frequentlj overflowed, or 
conialn numerous pools, the waters of which 
pass off solelj by eiaporatlon, 

PRAM, or PRAAM, a flat-l)ottomed boat 
or lighter, used in Holland for conveying 
goods to or from a ship in loading or un- 
loading. Also a kind of floating battery 
mounting several cannon, used in covering 
the dlsenibaikation of troops. 

PRATI'QUE (Fr.), in Commerce, a license 
or permission to hold Intercourse and trade 
with the Inhabitants of a place, after having 
performed quai.intiiie, or iii>on a certificate 
that the ship h.as not come from an Infected 
place, 

PRE'AMBLR {priambule : Fr.; from pra- 
ambulo, I walk before : Lat.), in Law, the 
introductory matter to a statute, which 
contains the reasons fur making the enact- 
jneiit. 

PIIEB'BND iprlbende: Fr.), the stipend 
or maintenance a prebendary receives out 
of the estate of a cailiedral or collegiate 
thurch. There are several prebendaries 
attached to such churches, who reside and 
officiate in rotation. Prebends are simple 
or dignitary : a simple prebend has merely 
the revenue destined for Its support ; but a 
prebend with dignity has always a jurisdic- 
tion annexed to If. 

PRKB'ENDARY (from last), an ecclesi- 
astic who enjoys a prebend. The differenr e 
lietwocn a prebendary and a canon is, that 
the latter obtains Ills prebend in considera- 
tion of his officiating in the church ; but 
the former uieioly in consequence of his 
being admitted among the clergy of tire 
cathedral, and without his enjoying, neces- 
sarily, any stipend from It. 

PIIEGK'DENCE (pracedo, I go before; 
Lat.), by custom and courtesy, the right to 
taking place before another ; which Is de- 
termined by authority, and followed ex- 
actly on all public occasions of processions 
and the like. 

PREO'EDBNT {jtracedens, going before 
Lot.), in Law, a judicial decision, which 
serves as a rule for future determinations 

in similar or analogous cases. PavoB- 

DBNT also frequently denotes an original 
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anthentlo iiuitrnineiit or writing, which 
Berres m an exemplar from which to draw 
others. 

PRECENTOR {wacmtor : Lot), the chan- 
ter or master of tno choir in a cathedral. 

PRE'CEPT (prcBctpium : Lot,), in Law, a 
j command In writing sent hy a justice of 
the peace, Ac., for the purpose of bringing 
I a i)€rson, record, or other matter before 
I him. In a general sense, a precept signifies 
I anything laid down asaii authoritative rule 
of action ; but it is applied particularly to 
commands respecting moral conduct, 
j PRECES'SION OF THE EQ'UINOXES 
1 (pracedo, I go before ; Lot.), in Astronomy, 
a motion of the axis of the earth, by which 
the equinoctial points, or nodes, recede, 
with reference to the stars. Tlie pole, the 
solstices, the equinoxes, and all the other 
points of the ecliptic, have a retrograde 
motion, and are constantly moving from 
east to west, or from Arles towards Pisces, 
Ac. ; by means of which the equinoctial 
points are carried further and further back 
among the preceding signs or stars, at the 
rate of about 60’l"each jear. This retro- 
grade motion la called the pi e cession, re- 
cetsion, or retrocession of the equinoxes 
It IS caused by the combined action of tlie 
sun and moon on the mass of ninttei accu- 
mulated about the eaith’s equal or, and 
forming the excess of tlie terrestiial sphe- 
roid above Its prescribed spliere; and the 
motion 1 % liioh produces It may be compared 
to that of a top made to rotate rapidly with 
Its axis inclined to the horizon. The axis, 
in such a case, slowly revolves about a ver- 
tical line, describing a cone Any section of 
the top perpendicular to Its axis will, If 
produced to meet the horizon, at every In- 
stant intersect It In a nt\N line , and the line 
of Intersection will revolve with a motion 
corresponding to that of the axis of the 
top, but In a dliecLlon opposite to that of 
rotation. The precession of the equinoxes 
was discovered by Hipparchus, a centurj 
and a half before the Christian era; thougli 
It Is alleged that the astronomers of India 
had discovered It long before. [See Equi- 
noxes.] 

PRKCIP'ITATE, anything thrown out of 
a combination of which It Is a constituent, 
on the addition of a substance capable of 
producing a new combination with the 
other constituents. Tims if lime be added 
to a solution of sulphate of magnesia, mag- 
nesia is precipitated, being displaced by 
the lime which enters into combination 
with the acid. One metal may also be pre- 
cipitated by another. At the Mint plates 
of copper are Immersed In solutions of sul- 
phate of silver, and metallic silver Is thrown 
down, the acid combining with the copper 
to form a sulphate. At the mines of Frey- 
burg metallic silver Is obtained by agitat- 
ing chloride of sliver wltli scrap-iron. The 
Iron enters Into combination with the 
chlorine and turns out the sliver. When 
sulphate of antimony Is fused with scrap- 
iron the Iron unites with the sulphur, and 
turns out the antimony. The metals alu- 
minium and magnesium are obtained by 
fusing the chlorides with metallic sodiunt, 
when the latter combines with the chlorine 


and turns out tb^alumlnlom or magiie- i 
slum. 

PREDESTINATION {prcedeeHnmHo, a de- < 
terminlng beforehand : Lot.), In Theology, 
a term used to denote the pre-ordtnatlon of 
men by the Supreme Being to everlasting 
liapplness or misery. One who believes in 
tills doctrine is called a predestinarian. 
[See Calvinirv ] 

PRF/DICABLE prtedico, T declare : Lot.), 

In Logic, a term which can be predicated of 
several others. There are said to be five 
predlcables : genus, species, difference, pro- 
perty, and accident. Notions expressed by 
such terms are formed by the faculty termed 
uhoti action 

PREDIO'AMENT (same denv.). In Logic, 
a category. Scholastic philosophers distri- 
bute nil the objects of our thoughts and 
Ideas Into genera or classes, which the 
(ireeks call categories, and the Latins prcdi- 
caments 

PRLD'IOATE (same denv ), In Logic, that 
part of a proposition which nfflnns or de- 
nies somctl'ing of the subject : thus, in 
‘snow’ Is white, ink Is not white,' whiteness 
is the predicate affirmed of snow and denied 
of ink. 

PRE-EMPTION (jnceemptio : Lat), the 
right of pui chasing before otiiers. 

PREEN, to clean, arrange, and dress the 
feather‘d, as is done by birds, to uiial>!e them 
to glide more easily through the air or 
1 water. For this purpose thej are furnished 
with two glands on the rump, whUh se- 
crete an ollj Bubstanco in a bag, from 
which they draw It with the bill, and spread 
it over ibe feathers, 

PRE'PIX (prcpftxus, set up In front : Lat ), 
or Affix, In (iianiniar, a particle put to the 
beginning of a w’ord, either to vary its form 
or alter its slgnlflcation. 

PREHEN'8IIiB(7?re;*e?is?4j, grasped :Lat.), 
adapted to seize or grasp. Thus, we say, 
the tails of some monkeys are prehensile. 

PREHN'ITE, a mineral of a greenish co- 
lour, allied to the Zeolites, and originally 
discovered at the Cape of Good Hope by 
Prehn. It has been called sliorl, emerald, 
chrysoprase, felspath, clirysollte, and zeo- 
lite. It Is massive or cryBt.ill[’zed, but the 
form of Its crjstals cannot be detennined 
in consequenceof their aggregation. 

PREJ'UDTCK {Fr. ; from prcejudico, I de- 
( Ide beforeliand : Lot.), a Judgment neither 
founded upon, no consistent with, reason; 
the error of Ignorance, weakness, or idle- 
ness. It Is the enemy of all truth, know- 
ledge, and Improvement, and l|.tho blind- 
ness of the mind, lenderingits powers 
not on!) useless but mischievous. Innu- 
merable are the prejudices we imbibe in our 
jouth ; we arc accustomed to believe with- 
out reflection, and to receive opinions from 
others without examining the grounds by 
which they are supported. 

PREL'ATE {pimlatus, carried In front: 
Lof.—dlstin gut shed), an ecclesiastic raised 
to some eminent dignity in the church, as 
a bishop or archbishop. The office or dig- 
nity of a prelate is called tiprelacy. 

PRELIM'lNARY(pna, before ; and limen, 
the thresiiold : Laf.--before the commence- 
ment), In general, denotes something to be 
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examined and determinfd before au afiialr 
can be treated efleotnally. The prelimi- 
narisM of peace oonsist chiefly In Bettling the 
poweraof Hrabaesadors, and points which 
may be in dispute must be determined pre- 
vious to the treaty Itself. 

PRBM'IBR (.the first ; Fr.), the name 
usually given to the prime minister of 
England. 

PRBM'ISES (prcemissus, sent in advance : 
LatX in Logic, the first two propositions of 
a syllogism, from which the inference or 
conclusion is drawn. Also, propositions 

antecedently proposed or proved. Pre- 

UI8BB, in Law, lands, tenements, &c., be- 
fore mentioned In a lease or deed. 

PRE'MIUM {proemium: Lat.), properly, a 
reward or recompense; but it is chiefly 
used in a mercantile sense for the sum of 
money given to an Insurer, whether of 
ships, houses, lives, &c. Also, the money 
paid by a purchaser in excess of the prime 
cost of an article, a share In a public com- 
pany, Ac. Also, the recompense or prize 
offered for a specific discovery, or for suc- 
cess In an enterprise. 

PREMON'STRANTS, the order of regular 
tanons or monks of Pr6montr6, in the isle 
of France ; instituted In 1120. 

PREMOR'SEcprtBfnorstis, bitten off : Lat), 
In Botany, an epithet which, when applied 
to roots, means such as are not tapering, but 
blunt at the end ; and wlien applied to 
leaves, such as end very obtusely with un- 
equal notches. 

PREPEN'SB {prcepensus, weighed before- 
hand ; L<U.), In Law, an epithet applied to 
actions attended with premeditation and 
forethought ; whence the term malice pre- 
pense. 

PREP08PTI0N (prcppositio, from prm- 
pono, I put liefore : Lat), in Grammar, a 
part of speech which denotes the roLations 
between the things signified by various 
words in a sentence. 

PREROG'ATIVE (pr6rogatif: Fr,; from 
pratrogo, I befoi'e : Lat), an exclusive 

or peculiar privilege. The royal preroga- 

tive is that special pre-eminence which a 
sovereign has, not only over all his subjects, 
but over the ordinary course of the com- 
mon law, in virtue of the regal dignity. 
Among his prerogatives are the right of 
appointing ambassadors, and of making 
peace and war. It is the prerogative of the 
house of lords in Great Britain to decide 
legal questions in appeals against decisions 
of the courts of law. It is the prerogative 
of the honte of conimons to determine the 
validity of all elections of their own mem- 
bers. 

PREROG'ATIVE COURT, an ecclesiasti- 
cal court, which formerly existed for the 
trial of all testamentary causes, where tlie 
deceased had left hona notabilia (61.) with- 
in two different dioceses. Its powers 
hare been transferred to the court of pro- 
bate. 

PRESBYO'PIA (presbus, an old man ; and 
Ops, an eye : Or.), In Medicine, that defect 
of vision by which objects that are near 
are seen confusedly, but those at a distance 
more distinctly. It proceeds from various 
OBUses, but erenerally from too great flat- 

ness in the crystalline humour [see Enij ; 
and Is common amongst aged persons. 

PRBS'BYTER (pre^nUeros, the compara- 
tive of presbus, old : Gr.— an elder), in the 
primitive Christian church, an elder ; one 
who had authority in the church, and whose 
duty was to watch over the. flock. The 
word is borrowed from the Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, where it usually 
signifles a ruler or governor. It was a title 
of office and dignity— not of age ; and, in 
this sense, bishops are sometimes called 
presbyters in the New Testament. 

PRESBYTB'RIANS (same deriv.), a sect 
of Protestants so called from their main- 
taining that ecclesiastical authority, in the 
New Testament, is vested In presbyteriee 
that Is, In ministers and ruling elders. The 
Icirk, or church of Scotland, Is governed by 
liresbyterles, synods, and general assem- 
blies, which constitution was Introduced 
from Geneva, together with the doctrines 
of Calvin, the reformer of that country, 
by the celebrated John Knox. The kirk- 
session is the lowest court, and consists of 
the parochial mlnisttr and lay elders, gene- 
rally to tlie number of twelve, the minister 
being moderator ex ojjtcio. The presbytery 

Ls composed of the ministers of several 
neighbouring parishes, with a lay elder from 
ca(;h, A moderator is chosen by it for half 
a year: he must bo a clergyman. The 
synod is formed of the lay and clerical 
members of two or more presbyteries. The 
general assembly is the highest ecclesiastical 
court. Its decisions are final. It consists 
of representatives chosen by the various 
presbyteries, royal burgho, and universi- 
ties. The total number of members Is 886, 
of which 218 are ministers. The assembly 
chooses a moderator annually ; he is a cler- 
gyman. A nobleman Is present at its meet- 
ings as representative of the sovereign, 
under the title of lord high commissioner ; 
but ho merely opens, closes, or dissolves its 
sittings. There are 82 presbyteries and 16 
synods in Scotland, about 150 presbyterlau 1 
congregations in England, 450 In Ireland, 
and upwards of lOO In our North Americau 
colonies. The presby terlans stand opposed 
to tlie episcopalians, the latter preferring 
the hierarchy of bishops, and to congrega- 
tionalists or independents, who hold every 
pastor to be as a bishop or overseer of his 
own congregation, independent of any per- 
son or body of men. 

PRESCRIP'TION (prcBscriptio, from pres- 
scribo, I write before : Lat), In Law, a right 
and title to a thing grounded upon a con- 
tinued possession. Prescription lanegative, 
when It relates to realty or corporeal here- 
ditaments; positive, when to Incorporeal 
hereditaments. It is personal when It is In 
a man and his ancestors ; If It is in right of 
a particular estate, it is termed prescrip- 
tion in que estata Prescrljition supposes 
a grant, and therefore can exist with regard 
to those things only which can pass hy 
grant. Uninterrupted possession for thirty, 
and, in many cases, for twenty years, gives 
this title ; and unless the title have arisen 
from some agreement, it becomes abso- 
lute in sixty years. Prescription differs 
from cna'uin, which la a local usage. — « 
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Prbso&iptioh, In Medicine, the formula PREST-MONBT/ called tarnut^umeift 
of a remedy for a disease, and the man- the sura given to a soldier at the time he 
ner of using it, as given by a physician. enlists ; so called because It binds the re* 
PRESENTATION (prcBsentatio, a placing ceiver to be ready for service at all times 
before : Lot.), in Ecclesiastical Law, the act appointed. 

of a patron offering his clerk to the bishop, , PRESUMPTIVE EV'IDENOB (prcBSumo, 
to be instituted in a benefice of hig gift. I take for granted: Lat.y, in Law, that 
An advowson is the right of presentation, which is derived from circumstances that 
A patron may revoke his prcgentatlon be- necessarily or usually attend a fact, as dls* 
fore institution, but not afterwards. tinct from direct evidence or positive 

PRESENT'MENT (prcesento, I place be- proof, 
fore : Lat), in Law, an Infornia/lon made PRETERIMPER'PEOT {prceteritua, past ; 
by the Jury In a court, before a judge who and xmperfectus, unflnifehed : Lat.), in Gram- 
hns jurisdiction in the matter. Propcrlj mar, the tense which expresses action as 
speaking, it is the notice taken by the grand I being carried on at a past time : as legebaiti, 
jury, of their own knowledge, without any I was reading. It is called also the tinper- 
hill of Indictment at the suit of the king, /cct tense. 

of any offence, nuisance, libel, &c. PRETERITE (preeientus, past : Lat.), In 

PRES'ENTS(pr<B«entc«literas,thewritlng Grammar, tlie tense which expresses an 
under observation : LaL), in the plural, is action perfectly past or finished, but with- 
used, in Law, for the thing then actuallj out a specification of time: as scripai, I 
made or spoken of — a dei'd of conveyance, have written. It is called also the perfect 
a lease, or other written instrument; as in tense. 

the phrase, ‘Know all men tiy these pre- PRETERITION (preetentio, a passing 
senU;' that is, by the writing itself ipir over: in Rhetoric, a figure by which, 

jircpeentea). while pretending to pass over anything, we 

PRES'ENT TENSE (pra^sens : Lat.), In make a summary mention of it ; as, ‘ I will 
Grammar, the tense or form of a verb which not say the prince Is noble, or that he is as 
expresses an act ion or being in the present learned as he Is accomplished,’ &c. The 
time, as ‘ I am reading or something that most artful praises are those bestowed by 
exists at all^ times, as ‘ temperance is to be way ot pretention. 

preferred to excess;’ or which expresses PRETERNAT'URAL (preefer, more than ; 
habits or general truths, as plants grow, and nafuraiis, natural : nn epithet for 

I birds/Ip, dogs ftarA:, «Src. those events in the physical world which 

I PRESER'VE (pr^Acrrcr, to preserve: Fr,), are deemed extraordinary, but not mlra- 
a small enclosed place where game is kept culous; in distinction from events which 
PRES'IDENT iprcptiidco, I sit foremost : are imperTwrfurai, which cannot be produced 
j Lot.), an officer appointed to preside over a by physical laws or powers, and must there- [ 
j corporation, company, or assembly of men; fore be due to the direct intervention of a ' 
I to keep order, in mage their concerns, or suiierior Being, i 

I regulate their proceedings. Also an officer PUETERPER'PEOT {praster, beyond ; and 
appointed or elected to govern a province p«r/ectits, complete : Lat.), in Grammar, an 
or territory, or to adiniuister the govern- epithet equivalent to preterite; ai>plled to 
meut of a nation. A vtccrpresident is one the tense of verbs which expresses action 
who is second In authority to the president, or being absolutely past; us, Bcripn, I 
and performs the duties of president when wrote. 

the latter Is disabled or absent, PRETEIlPLU'PERPECT(preBter, beyond; 

PRESS (presso, 1 press : Lat.), a machine plnn, more ; and perfectaa, complete : Lat.), 
by which things are compressed. It acts an epithet In Grammar, designating the 
by means of the screw, the iiressure of fluids tense of verbs which expresses action or 
[see Hydbobtatio Pukss], &c. ; and is of hoing past, prior to another past event or 
various kinds, as a wine-press, a cheese- tnno ; as, senpserom, I had written, 
press, a printing-press, &c. PREVARICATION iprcevancatxo, from 

PRESS'-GANG, a detachment of seamen, prcevaricor, I walk crookedly ; La<.),a devla- 
under the command of an officer, em- flon from the plain patli of truth and fair 
powered to impress men into the naval dealing ; a shuffilng or quibbling to evade 
service. the truth or the disclosure of truth. 

PRESS'MAN, in Printing, a workman PREVENTIVE SBll'VIOE, an appellation 
who manages the press and iniproBses the for tlie duty performed by the avned police 
sheets. officers engaged to watch the coasts, for the 

PRESS'URE (presBura, a pressing : Lat.), purpose of preventing smuggling and other 
the force of one body acting on another by illegal acts. The men thus employed are 
weight or by the continued application of termed the coabt guard. 
power. Pressure Is occasioned by weight PRIOE-OTJR'RENT, In Commerce, a pub- 
or gravity, by the motion of bodies, by the llslied list or enumeration of the various 
expansion of fluids, by elasticity, &c. The articles of merchandise, with their prices, 
degree of pressure is In proportion to the the duties (if any) payable on them when 
weight of the pressing body, to the power Imported or exported, and the drawbacks 
applied, or to the elastic force of resisting occasionally allowed upon their oxporta- 
bodles. tioii. 

PRESTATION MONEY (preestaiio, a pay- PRIEST^ncster ; Oer . ; from prcBbuteroa, 
ment : Lot.), a sum of money paid yearly by an elder : Or.), according to the modern ao- 
archdeacons and other dignitaries to their ceptatlon of the word, a person who is set 
bishop; also purveyance. apart or consecrated to the ministry of the 
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Gospel In Its most genCnU sense, the word 
5oclndes all orders of the clergy duly 11- 
etmsed according to the forms and rules of 
Mch respective denomination of Ohristlans; 
but Protestants are accustomed to apply 
the word more especially to clergymen of 

the Roman Catholic persuasion. In prl- 

I mltlve ages, the fathers of families, princes, 
and kings, were priests. In the days of 
Moses, the offlce of priest was restricted to 
the tribe of Levi. The priesthood consisted 
of three orders, the hlgh-prlest.the priests, 
and the Levites ; and the offlce was made 

hereditary in the family of Aaron. 

Among pagans, priests were persons whose 
appropriate business was to offer sacrlllcea 
and perform other sacred rites. 

PRI'MAflV (nrinmttjji. from nr-imiiit flraf • 

Lat.), the chief 'ecclesiastical station or dlK- 
nlty. The Archbishop of Canterbury Is pri- 
mate of all England. The Archbishop of 
York Is primate of England ; words without 
meaning, as the provinces of the two arc 
Quite distinct. 

PRl'M.E VI'JE (the llrst passages : Lat.), 
the Medical term for the whole alimentary 
duct. Including the oesophagus, stomach, 
I and intestines, with their appendages. 

PRl'MAGE, In Conimerce, a small duty 
payable to the master and mariners of a 
ship. 

PRIMATES iprimatus, the chief place : 
lot), in Zoology, the highest order of Mam- 
mals. It is divisible Into six families 1. 
Anthropini, containing man alone ; 2. Ca- 
tarhim or Simiidee, containing the apes of 
the old world ; 3. Flatyrhini or Cebidee, con- 
taining all the apes of the old world, except 
the Marmosets; 4. Arctopithecini, containing 
the Marmosets ; 6. Lemurini, containing 
the Lemurs ; 6. QaleopUhecini, containing 
the flying Lemur alone, a form which al- 
most touches the bats, which some natural- 
ists also placo amongst the Primates. There 
is hero an extraordinary series of grada- 
tions, leading from tlie kings of thcauiiual 
world down to a point which must be 
placed low amongst the vertebrates, 

PRIME MOV'ERS, the sources whence 
power is obtained ; as steam, electro-niag- 
iictlsm, &c. 

PRIME NUM'BERS, In Arithmetic, those 
which cannot ho divined by any whole num- 
ber greater than unity, or less than them- 
selves ; thus, 6, 7, &c. They are termed 
prime because they may be conceived to 
exist before those formed from them by 
multiplication, and which are said to bo 
eompoiite. ^umbers are said to ho prime 
to each otlfflr when they have no common 
measure except 1. 

PRIME VERTICAL, in Astronomy, the 
vertical circle of the splrere which Inter- 
sects the meridian at right angles, and 
passes through the east and west points of 
the horizon. 

PRI'MING, the spray with wlilch wet 
steam Is charged in the boilers and cylin- 
ders of steam engines. Peiming, among 

Painters, the first colour laid on canvas, or 
DU a building, &c. 

PRIM'ITIVE {pHmitivue, the earliest: 

. Lat ), In Grammar, a root or original word 
In a language, in contradistinction from 


derivative; thus, Ood Isa primitive, godly 
a derivative. 

PRIMOGEX'ITURB (primogenitus, first- 
born : Lot.), In Law, the right of the first- 
born, which with us Is restricted to the 
inheritance of descendable honours, and of 
the whole of the real estate, In the absence 
of a testamentary disposition. The Justice 
of the latter arrangement has been often 
contested. By the ancient custom of gavel- 
kind, still preserved ill Kent, primogeniture 
is disregarded, the paternal estate being 
cQually divided among the sons. [See Feu- 
dal Systum.] 

PRIM'ROSE, a well-known plant, the Pri- 
mula veris of botanists. 

PRINCE (i^V.; from princeps : Lat,\ a 
general title for sovereigns. Also, a title 
of honour, which with us Is limited to the 
blood royal. 

PIIIN'CIPAL (principalis, orijilnal : Lat.), 
In Commerce, the sum due orient, so called 
in opposition to interest . — In Law. the 
absolute perpetrator of a crime is called a 
principal in the first degree ; a principal In 
the second degree Is one who Is present 
aiding and abetting ; distinguished from 
accessory. 

PRINCIP'IA, NEWTON’S, a work by Sir 
Isaac Newton, iiubllshed in 1C87, the full 
title of which is PhilosophicB Naturalis 
Pnndpia Mathematica, that is, the mathe- 
matical principles of Natural Philosophy. 
The manuscript was presented to the Royal 
Society, In whose keeping It reinaiiis. It 
w’as ordered by that body to bejirlnted, but 
the expense was borne by Halley the astro- 
nomer. This work, the greatest in the his- 
tory of science, is divided Into three books. 
The first deals with the laws of unresisted 
motion and attraction. The second treats 
of the laws of resisted motion, hydrosta- 
tics, and the motions of fluids. In the 
third book Newton sho wed the application 
of the results arrived at In the two preced- 
ing books to the system of the world. He 
here treats of gravitation, the motions of 
the planets and their satellites round their 
respective centres of gravity, the nature of 
their orbits, the lunar iihenoineua, the 
tides, the motions of comets, &e. 

PRIN'CIPLE (principium : Lat.), In age- 
neral sense, the origin, source, or primordial 

' substance of anything. In Ktliics, that 

wlilch is believed, ami serves as a rule of 
action or the basis of a system; as, the 
principles of morality, the principles ot the 

Stoics, &c. la Science, a truth admitted 

either without proof, or considered as hav- 
ing been before proved. 

I PRINT'INQ (empreinte, an impression; 
Fr.), the art of taking Impressions from 
wooden blocks, types, or plates, upon paper, 
silk, c/ilico, or any other substance. It Is 
tliat very Important art, by means of which 
copies of books are multiplied, and conse- 
quently knowledge and science diffused 
among mankind. It Is understood to iiave 
been practised at least fifty years before 
the Christlnu ora, in Cliina; hut Ohlnese 
printing differs essentially from European, 
and the merit of rendering the art truly 
valuable to the human race belongs to film 
! who first introduced moveable types. In 
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their eurliesteeMyi Gattenbnrg, Faust, and 
Ments all used wooden blocks, on whieb 
the letters were cut In the Chinese manner: 
and from the specimens that remain, it 
appears that they impressed only one side 
of the paper, and then pasted the blank 
faces of eviry two leaves together, to 
form bat one, with print on elOier side. 
Abont the year 1450, they used single 
letters of wood ; and at length, letters of 
metal. This last groat Invention Is gene- 
rally attributed to Schoefler, first the ser- 
vant, and afterwards the partner and son- 
in-law, of Faust. At the Invention of the 
art, the character employed was the old 
Gothic or German, and the earliest printing 
wa.s such a complete lacslinlle of the manu- 
scripts which It copied, that, at the present 
day. It often requires the aid of chemistry 
to determine whether a given volume Is 
a manuscript or a production of the press ; 
particularly as the ornamental letters and 
the borders were filled In by hand, after the 
hook was printed. The Roman type was i 
first Introduced by Sweynliein and Paii- 
nartz, at Rome ; and the Italic by Aldus. I 
The earliest complete Greek work was a i 
grammar of that language, printed at Milan 
In 1476. The Pentateuch, m lilch appeared 
In 1482, was the first work printed m the 
Hebrew character: and the earliest known 
Polyglott Bible— Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldalc, 
Greek, Latin— Issued from the press of 
Genoa In 1616. The art of printing was first 
Introduced Into England hy William Caxton, 
a native of Kent, who established a press In 
Westminster Abbey, some time between 
1471 and 1474. Before the middle of the 
16th century, printing had reaclu d a flou- 
rishing condition in this country ; for It is 
recordeii that, in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and his successors, English printers had 
become ‘so skilful as to print books as 
well as any beyond the seas.' The art Is 
not known to liave existed in Scotland 
earlier than the year 1500 ; and we find that 
about fifty j’ears subsequent to that time, it 
was Introduced Into Ireland. Hut it was not 
long before Scotland distinguished Itself 
by the extent and beauty of its typographi- 
cal productions; while Ireland can hardly 
be said to have advanced a step In the art 
of printing books till the beginning of the 
18th century. The workmen by whom the 
art of printing is performed are of two 
kinds:— I. Compositors, who range and dis- 
pose the letters Into words, lines, pages, 
and sheets; and, 2. Pressmen, who apply 
the Ink and take off the impressions. Until 
a comparatively recent period, the printing j 
press was formed chiefly of wood ; and for 
the first essential modification of it the 
world Is Indebted to Earl Stanhope, The 
Stanhope press Is composed entirely of Iron; 
the table on which the types rest, and the 
platten (or surface which produces the Im- 
pression) are made perfectly level ; a beau- 
tiful combination of levers is added to give 
motion to the screw, causing the platten to 
descend with increasing force, till It reaches 
the lype, when a very great power is ob- 
tained. Various other Iron presses, more 
or less upon the principle of the * Stanhope,’ 
with such improvements as time and far- 


ther experience %ttggested, were snbse- 
quentty made : among which the Ingonloui 
Inventions of Olymer, llathven. Cogger, Mid 
Cope deserve to be mentioned. They were 
all, however, constructed on the principle of 
a reciprocating, not a continuous motion : 
and It Is a remarkable fact that from the 
Invention of printing to the year 1798, a 
period of nearly 300 years, no important 
improvement was introduced into this art. 
A new era had, however, arrived, when 
j the demands for prompt circulation of poli- 
tical Intelligence required powers of print- 
ing newspapers beyond the roach of the 
most expeditious hand presswork ; and at 
length the automatic printing machine 
I struggled into existence. A mere oiitlinu 
I of the Improvements which have taken 
' place since the commencement of the 
present century would occupy many pages. 
Tlie great triumph In the art has, however, 
been the Introduction of cylindrical ma- 
chinery. The snngestion of this Important 
change belongs to Mr. W. Nicholson, the 
able editor of the ‘Philosophical Jour- 
nal;’ but the first wmking machines were 
erected by KOnig, a Saxon, wlio was en- 
gaged for several years in this country In 
bringing his contrivances to perfection; 
and, at length, tlie reader of the Times was 
told, on Nov. 2811), 1814, that he held In his 
hand a newspaper jirinted by machinery, 
and by the power of steam. In these ma- 
chines the type was made to pass under 
the cylinder, on which was wrapped the 
sheet of paper, the latter being held flnniy 
I In its place b> means of tapes ; the Ink was 
I placed in a cylindrical box, from which It 
{ was forced by means of a i>owerful screw 
depressing a tightly-fitted piston ; thence 
It fell between two Iron rollers ; below 
these were placed a number of other rollers, 
two of which had, In addition to their 
rotary motion, an end motion— that Is, a 
motion In the direction of their length— for 
the purpose of distributing the Ink more 
uniformly ; and the whole system of rollers 
terminated In two, which applied the ink to 
the types. This machine produced 1100 
impressions per hour, and subsequent Im- 
I provements raised the number to 1800. 
The next machine, also by KOnig, was one 
that printed both sides of the sheet, hy 
conveying it from one cylinder to an- 
other. This was made In 181.5, and printed 
' 1000 sheets on both sides per hour. In the 
same year Oowper obtained a patent for 
I curving stereotype plates, for the purpose 
of fixing them on a ryllndcr.f These ma- 
chines, though only adapted for stereotype 
printing, first showed the best method of 
furnishing, distributing, and applying the 
Ink by rollers. Applegarth and Cowper. 
by their conjoint ingenuity, superseded 
Kdnfg’s Inventions; and constructed a 
number of machines, modified In twenty- 
five diiforent ways, for printing books, 
bank-notes, newspapers, dec. ; their greatest 
success has been in printing newspapers. 
In the TiTnes machine constructed hy them, 
the form passes under four printing cylin- 
ders, which are fed with sheets of paper by 
four boys, and after the sheets are printed 
they pass into the bands of four others ; by 
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tbit ooDtrivanoe from SbOO to 6000 etaeets the dljfferent keys, the excess, which gradu- 
per hour are printed on one side. But the ally increases from left to right of the work* 
machine used at present In that establish- man, is compensated by an Increased Ye- 
meni for ordinary purposes is still more loclty imparted to the motion of the oblique 
powerful. It consists of eight vertical cy- tape: so that types from all parts of the 
linders, each carrylngand printing its sheet machine takeexactly thesametime to reach 
of paper; and ail of them printed on one the tilting-point, and there will be exactly 
side, by a single revolution of a central the same Interval between the arrival of 
drum, which carries the type. One of these the different types successively liberated 
machines prints 11,000 and another 12,000 by the keys as between the points of time 
per hour; and 70,000 copies of the news- at which they are touched by the workman, 
paper have been issued In one day. We The latter requires a little practice to 
shall conclude with a short description become used to the macliine, but it soon 
of Mltchel’s composing and distributing enables him greatly to exceed the hand- 
machines, which are used In the printing compositor in the amount of work which he 
works of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Oo., and does, so as soon to do without difficulty 
have been found highly effective : they twice as much. Another advantage Is, 
complete the subservience of mechanism that one workman can ‘ justify ’—that Is, 
to printing, in all its details. Attempts arrange the composed type in lines— while 
have been made for some years past, In another works the keys. There are but 
various parts of Europe, with different forty keys, Including all the types, &c., 
degrees of success, to construct such ma- except those which are rarely used, and 
chines. It Is clear that no composing nia- which, being in a case near the workman, 
chine can ever supersede the necessity of can, when it Is required, be easily conveyed 
luielllgence In connection with mechun- by him to one of the parallel tapes. The 
ism ; for the combinations of the type hi distributing machine may be worked by a 
printing being practically infinite [see Pee- child. It consists of a round table, with 
MUTATIONS and Combinations], they can slides radiating from the centre ; the letters 
never be provided for even In the most per- are carried round on the revolving frustum 
feet. The composing machine very much of a cone, being poised on notches whicli 
resembles a grand pianoforte ; the work- are placed variously In the different letters, 
man occupies the position of the player ; and which allow tliem to assume such 
each of the keys is marked with the letter positions as will cause them, when during 
with which it is in connection, and of which revolution they come Into contact with the 
a sufficient number Is contained In one proper one of a series of offsets on an in- 
of a set of nearly vertical grooves which dined plane beneath, to bo tilted off Into 
have been filled with the respective letters the radiating grooves which are Intended to 
by the distributing machine. When the receive them respectively. Only one of the 
workman touches a key, tho required letter letters ran be tilted off by any one of the off- 
drops from Its slide, and, falling on one of sots, which arc passed by those letters with 
a system of travelling tapes which corre- which they do not correspond ; and thus all 
spond in position to the strings of a piano, the letters are distributed successively into 
is carried to another travelling tape which tlieir proper grooves, whence they are re- 
runs along the sloping side of the machine, moved with great facility to the respective 
and which brings it to the end of the vertical grooves of tho composing machine, 
longest side, whence It Is tilted Into a long This machine distributes about 8000 types 
brass slide. The latter, when full. Is re- per hour: a workman in the ordinary way 
moved for the purpose of adjusting the can distribute only about 6000 types per 
lines to the lengths required by the width hour. The subordinate details of these 
of the intended page of the book. The machines are highly ingenious and effec- 
parallel tapes just mentioned carry the live, but would not be understood without 
types away from tho workman, and when Illustrations; the general principles on 
they arrive at the oblique tape, this carries which they act will, however, besufficiently 
them In a direction from his right towards evident from what has been said, 
his loft hand. All the types, thenffore, PRI'OR {Lat.), the superior of a convent 
except that released by the key at his ex- of monks; or the next In dignity to an 
tremo left, are carried successively in two abbot when there is one. 
directions, that they may ultimately reach I’RrSAGE (prise, a taking: JPV.), an an- 
the same nolnt, and be tilted from It. cient right belonging to the crown of Bng- 
They must%ome to that point exactly in land, of taking two tuns of wine from every 
the order In which the workman touches ship Importing twenty tuns or more. This, 
the keys, so that In fact, were all the keys by charter of Edward I., was changed Into a 
touched at once, all the letters thus libe- duty of two shillings for every tun Imported 
rated from the slides would arrive to- by foreign merchants; and called 
gether at the tilting-point, however differ- becAuse paid to the king’s butler, 
ent the distances to be travelled over by PRISOIL'LIANISTS, In Church History, 
them respectively. Effecting this constl- a Christian sect, so called from their leader, 
tntes the real Ingenuity of the contrivance. Prlsclllian, a Spaniard by birth, and bishop 
It Is done, first by diminishing tho lengths of Avila. He was put to death a.d. 882, for 
of the parallel tapes, as the distance to be heresy, on tho accusation of a brother bl- 
travelled over on the oblique tape increases, shop, whose character Is stated to have 
But as no modification of this kind can been dlsrcputahle, and with whom, there is 
exactly equalize the sums of the distances reason to Ijelieve, It was enough to lead a 
to be travelled by the types liberated by life of purity and austerity to fall under 
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the accusation of PriscilUan Ism, which was 
considered to be identical with Manichaism. 
But the aocnsation of Manichseism was not 
I nnfrequently made at 8 later period, against 
those who merely denounced abuses and 
demanded a roforraatlon of morals. His 
I peculiar tenet was stated by his enemies 
I to have been, that it Is lawful to make false 
oaths In the support of one’s cause and In- 
1 terest. 

I PRISM {prisma, from prizo, I saw : Or.'), 
In Qeomotry, a solid whose upper and lower 
bases are equal and similar flgures, and 
whose lateral surfaces are plane i^arallelo- 
grains. If the bases are trlatjgular. It Is 
called a triangular prism ; if square, a 

[ giuidrangnlar, &c. PursM, ui Dioptrics, a 

I triangular glass body used in experiments 
regarding the nature of light and colours. 
Tlte pbenoinrna and uses of the prism arise 
from Its separatingthe rays of llglitln their 
passage through its substance ; and the doc- 
trine it demonstrates is, tluit colours are 
original properties, Inherent in liirbt Itself. 
The sun’s rajs transmitted through a prism 
to an opposite wall project an iniagctlnted 
like a rainbow. Its colours are red,>elIow, | 
green, blue, and violet ; and the whole 
phenomenon Is explained upon the prin- 
ciple that the coloured rajs, which were j 
before mixed and blended together, are i 
now. In virtue of their dlfCorent refrangl- 
hllities, separated by refraction, In passing 
through the prism, so that each colour Is 
nlaoed by Itself, 

PRIVATBE'R (privatiis, pertaining to an 
Individual : Lot.), a ship of war owned and 
equipped by private persons at their own 
expense, but authorized liy the government 
to seize or plunder the vessels of an enemy. 
The owners of privateers must Idnd them- 
selves not to violate the stipulations of 
treaties made by their government, and 
not to misuse their prisoners. A ship fitted 
out and acting as a privateer without being 
licensed or commissioned by government. 
Is a pirate. It is manifestly proper that tlie 
severest restrictions on privateering should 
be enforced. The wish to ainasb plunder 
is the only principle by which men In such 
circumstances are actuated ; and hence it 
would be idle to suppose that they will bt* 
very scrupulous about abstaining from 
excesses. 

PRIV'ATIVE (priva/iuits, denoting priva- 
tion ; Lat.), In Grammar, a prefix to a word 
which changes its aigrilflcatlon, and gives 
it a contrary sense, flius un and iw, as un- 
wise, inhuman. 

PRIV'ET, in Botany, a well-known shrui) 
of the genus JAgustrum, nat, ord. Oleacece. 
The evergreen privet is of the genus Itham- 
HUS, nat. ord. Rhamnacea. 

PRIV'ILEQB (priv ilegium : from privus, 
separate ; and lex, a law : Lai.),\n Law, some 
peculiar benefit granted to certain persons 
or places, contrary to the usual course of 
the law, or beyond the advantages enjoyed 
by other citizens. Thus the nobles of Great 
Britain have the privilege of being tried by 
their peers only ; and members of parlia- 
ment have the privilege of exemption from 
arrest In certain cases. 

PRIV'T-OOUN'OIL iprive, prlvrate: Fr), 


In British Polltyf an exeeutive body* with 
! whose assistance the crown Issues procla- 
mations, which, if not contrary to law, are 
binding on the subject. It Is suramonod 
on a warning of forty-four hours, and Is 
never held without the presence of a se- 
cretary of state. The members of the 
privy-council are styled right honourable. 
Anciently, the privy-council was a high 
court of justice ; but it does not in modern 
times Interfere with judicial matters, con- 
fining Itself to the executhe branch of 
government It has, however, an appellate 
jurisdiction from all parts of the British 
I dominions, except Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and appeals from certa'u courts are 
I Intrusted to a judicial committee of tlic 
' privy-oonnnl. 

I PIIIV'Y-SE AL (same derlv.), n seal afiiied, 
by the lord-keeper of the privy seal, to In- 
struments which afterwards pass the great 

heal. The word prxvii-srnl is also used 

elUptlcally for tlic person Intrusted with 
the privy-seal: he Is tlie fifth great ofilcer 
of state In England, and a member of the 
cabinet. 

PRO AND CON, l.e. pro and contra (Lat), 
for and against ; a phrase frequently occur- 
ring In common parlance. 

PRO OONPKS'80 (as a thing admitted : 
TaU ), in Law, a term applied to a defendant 
in chaMca‘ry who appears and Is afterwards 
In contempt for not answering; In which 
case the matter contained In the bill is 
taken pro confesso, that Is, as though it had 
I Dcen coniesspo. 

' PllO'A, a vessel used In the South Seas, 
with the heiui and stern exactly alike, but 
' with the sides differently formed ; that In- 
, tended for the ice side being flat, the other 
j r<»unded. To prevent oversetting, the proa 
is furnished with wliat is called an out- 
rigger, from tlie windward side. 

I PIIOBABIL'ITT (prohabihtas, from pro- 
balnlis, capable of proof : Lat), that state 
jof a question which falls short of moral 
I certainty, Imt Inclines the mind to receive 
It as the truth. Demonstration produces 
, certain knowledge, and probability opinion. 
If ibe clmnce tliat a thing may happen is 
I less than the cli.inee that It may not happen, 

I it Is said to be probable; and the methods 
of obtaining tlio numbers which express 
' tliese variable chances constitute what is 

termed the science of probabilities. In 

mathematical language, probahllitj has a 
ili'ftnlte signification. Suppose that seven 
h.ill8,four black and three white, are placed 
in an um : tlic probability of drawing any 
particular ball Is and the probability of 
drawing a black Is four times as groat, 
that Is, The probability will remain 
the same as long as the ratio between the 
colours Is unchanged ; for. If there are 
seventy bails, forty black and thirty white, 
the chance of drawing a black will be 
which Is the same as If the probability 
relates to simultaneous events, It Is also 
easily calculated r thus the chance of throw- 
ing two aces with two dice. The chance of 
throwing an ace irlth one of them by Itkolf 
is and with the other by Itself, J ; there- 
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fore, with both together^l la ^ of that Is, 

^ The aame reasoning would hold with 
three or more events. If the probability i e- 1 
lates to gticcMSiv* events, the calrulation is 
similar ; thus, the probability of throwing 
an ace twice successively. The probabillt} 
of throwing It the first time is i, and the 
I second time also ; but, at both times. It 
' Is of that Is, Of course, the pro- 
bability of throwing it neither time is 

5. of that is, |» PUOBABILITT, as j 

applied to human life, Is founded on tables 
of mortality, and serves as the foundation 
of societies which, for cerum annual 
premiums, varied according to age, &c, 
undertake to pay cert«ln sums to the ex- 
ecutors of the party whose life Is Insured. 

PIUl'BATK (prnbo,! prove : In Law, 

the official proof of the genuineness and 
validity of a will ; or the exhibition of the 
will to iliepropcrofflcer,nml such otherpro- 
ceedlngs as the Jaw prescribes as prelimi- 
nary to its being carried Into effect by the 
executor. Probate of a will Is now obtained 
in the court of probate ; tlio will which has 
been proved Is deposited in that court, and 
a copy on parchment Is made out under Its 
seal and delivered to the executors. 

PllOB'LEM (problima, from proballo, I 
put forward: Or.), In Algebra, a question 
or proposition which requires something 
unknown to be Investigated, and the truiii 

of the result demonstrated In Geo 

metry, a proposition in which some opera 
tlon or construction Is required ; as to 

bisect a line or an angle, <tc. In Logic, 

a proposition that appears neither abso 
lutelj true nor false, and consequently maj 
be asserted either in the afllrniafivo or 

negative. In a general sense, a problem 

may be defined, any question iniohlng 
doubt or uncertainty, and requiring some 
operation or further evidence for its solu- 
tion. 

PROBOS'OIS, the trunk or snout of an 
elopbaut, being a prolongation of the nose 

The oral instrument of the Piptcra. 

The oral apparatus of certain gasteropods, 
which Is so long as to be capable of being 
protruded to some distance fiom the bodj. 
The mouth is at the end. 

PKOOATAllX'IS ipruhaiarxiB, from pro 
katarcho, I begin first; Gr.), In Me*dleliie, 
the predisposing cause of a disease; the* 
pi ociitarctic cause. 

PllO'OEEDS (jiroccdo, I am derived from * 
Lot.), in Commerce, the money raised by 
the sale of i^ods. 

PROOELLA'IIIA (procella, a violent 
storm ; Lat.), In Ornithology, a genus of 
oceanic birds. fSee Pktrel ] 

PROO'KSS (proems ; Fr. ; from proccastts, 
a going forwards : Lot,), In Law, the whole 
course of proceedings in any cause, civil or 
criminal, from the original writ to the end 
of the suit. In a more limited sense, pro- 
cess denotes that by which a man Is first 
called into any temporal court. Original 
process la the means taken to compel the 
defendant to appear in court. Mesne process 
Is, strictly speaking, that which Issues, at 
the commencement of a suit or during its 
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progress, upon some collateral or Intorio* 
cutory matter. It is nsnally applied only 
to writs under which parties are arrested. 
Final process is the process of execution. 

Pbooess, In Anatomy, any proCuber 

anco, eminence, or projecting part of a 

bone. Proobss, in Ohemistry, the whole 

course of an experiment or series of ope- 
rations, tending to produce something 
neiv. 

PRO'OHRON ISM ipre, before; and chro- 
nos, the time : Or.), an error In chronology, 
when events are dated anterior to the time 
at which they happened. 

PROCLAMA'TION iproclamatio : Lat.), a 
public notice or declaration of anything In 
the name of the prince or supreme magis- 
trate. To Issue a proclamation Is a pre- 
1 ogatlve of the sovereign ; and it is binding 
on the subjCLt, so far as it is grounded on, 
and enforces, the laws of the land. It Is of 
two kinds : one enforcing an actually exist- 
ing law, the other exercising an extra- 
ordinary but dormant power In the king. 
It IS held that the sovereign may, by a 
proclamation, suspend or dispense with 
existing laws, In particular circumstances. 

Proclamation, a solemn declaration 

of w.ir and peace; and the act of notifying 
the accession of a prince to the throm . 
Also, the public declaration used at the 
calling of a court, and for various other 
objects. 

PROCON'SUL {Lat: from pro, Instcul 
of ; and consul, a consul), a Romau magis- 
trate sent at the close of his consulship 
(though sometimes without Ills having been 
consul) to go\ orn a province, with consular 
authority. The proconsuls were appointed 
from the body of the senate, and their 
authority expired at the end of a year; 
but It might be prolonged, as was done in 
the case of Cmsar. In the time of the re- 
public, the proconsul held both the military 
command and the civil jurisdiction of his 
province. Before the proconsul quitted 
Rome, ho went up to the Capitol, offered 
«iacrlftce, put on the robe of war called par 
ludamentum, and then departed from the 
city In pomp, preceded by lictors with rods 
and axes, and attended by his friends to 
some distance from Rome. His equipage, 
consisting of pavilions, horses, mules, 
clerks, secretaries, &c , was called his rio- 
ticuni, and was provided at the public ox 
pense. 

PROO'TOR (contracted from procurator, 
a manager : Lat ), a person employed to 
manage another’s cause Inacouitof civil 
or ecclesiastical law; as In the court of 
admiralty, or in a spiritual court. His 
duty is similar to that of a solicitor or 

attorniy In other courts Also an 

officer in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge 

PROCUM'BENT (procumbens, bending 
down ; Lat), In Botany, trailing ; an epithet 
applied to a stem which is unable to support 
itself, and therefore lies on the ground, 
but without putting forth roots. 

PROODRA'TION (nroeurotio, literally the 
averting by a sacrifice: Lot), in Law, a 
composition paid by an Incumbent to the 
bishop or archdeacon, to commute for the 
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»ntert»liiment which was to have been Puopilb, In ArcMtectiire, the outline of a 
givtn him at bis Tlsltation. — Also, the figure, building, or member ; also the draft 
Instrument by which a person is empower- of a building, representing Itas If cut down 
ed to transact the affairs of another. perpendicularly from the roof to the 

PROOUBATO'RES (managers: iot.), foundation. Phopilk, In Sculpture and 

under the Roman emperors, officers sent f’alntlng, ahead, portrait, &c., represented 
into the provinces to reflate the public sideways, or In a side view. On almost all 
revenue, receive It, and dispose of It as the medals, faces are represented In profile, 
emperor directed. Such an officer was Pon- PROF'IT AND LOSS, in Commerce, the 

tins Pilate In Jud®a ; but, since the Jews gain or lost arising from goods bought and 
were looked upon as a rebellious people, sold; the former of which, in book-keeping, 
besides bis authority over the revenue, is placed on the creditor's side, the latter 
he was Invested with all the power of a on the debtor's. jVrfprqlU isthegain made 

proconsul, even that of life and death. by selling goods at a price bevond what 

Pkooubatoubb, in the Roman courts of they cost the seller, and beyond all costs 
ludicatnre, were properly such lawyers as and charges. 

assisted the plaintiff In proving, or the PROFLU'VIA, In Medicine, morbid ex- 
defendant In clearing himself from, the cretions of mucus from the nostrils, snd 

matter of fact alleged. They are often parts connected with them Also.dyscn- 

confounded with the advocates, but were tcry, with a morl>Id excretion of mucus 
equivalent to our attorneys. from the bowels. 

PRO'CYON. a star of the first magnitude PROG'NATIIOUS (pro, before ; tmaUios, 
In the constellation of the Lesser Dog; It a jaw: <3r), aterm applied to aku is, such 
is the a Cants Minnrts of astronomers. as those of negroes, which ha\c ilie rn»flie 

PRODTJCE (jnioduco, I make : Lot), In an of the face Inclined by reason of the fiont 
enlarged sense, is what anj country yields part of the jaws projecting miuh beyond 
from labour and national growth ; which the forehead ; opposed to orthognnthous. 
may serve either for the use of the Inhahi- * Draw a line on a globe,’ saj s Prof. Huxley, 
tants, or be exported to foreign countries, ‘from the Gold Const In Westein Africa to 
I In a more limited sense, we speak of the the steppes of Tartary. At the southern 
' produce of a farm, of a mine, of a tax, &c ; and western end of that lino there live the 
but, when we allude to a work either of most dollcocephallc, prognathous, curlj- 
1 nature or art, we use the word produc- haired, dark-skinned of men, the true ue- 
Iton. groes. At the northern and eastern end of 

I PRO'DXKTT (productus, formed by pro- the same line there live the most br*iih>- 
longatlon: Lot.), in Arithmetic and Alge- cephalic, orthognathous, straiglit-lialrod, 

I bra, the number or quantity produced by yellow-skinned of men, the Tartars and 
' multiplying two or more quantities to Calmucks. The two ends of this line are 
I gether, as 6 k 4=20, ax b=ab; 20 and ab are ethnologic.!] antipodes.’ 

I the products required. PROGNO'SIR (prognosis, a perceiving 

I PRODUCTIVE LA'BOUR, that which In- beforehand : Or.), In Medicine, the method 
creases the number or amount of consum- of foretelling the event of a disease bj par- 
I ai)le products; opposed to unproductive ticular symptoms. Hence the word pro- 
labour. The labour of the fanner and pnosfic, a sign or sjmptom Indicating the 
mechanic Is productlv’e; the labour of way In which a disease will pi ogress or 
officers and professional men Is unjiroduc- terminate 

tlve to tlie state PRO'GRAMMK (programma : Or.), a 

PROEMPTO'818 {pro, before; and em- detailed account or advertisement of some 
pipto, I fall In ; G'r.L in Astronomy, the public performance. In a university, a bll- 
addltlon of a day every 330 years, and an- let or notice to Invite persons to an oration. 

other every 2400, to prevent the new moon In Classical Antiquity, an edict posted 

happening too soon. The opposite Is me- In some public place. 
temptosiB, which see. IMIOGRES'SION (progressto, a going for- 

PROFBS'SION (professin: Lot.), a word wards ; Xrfif.), in Arithmetic, a series of 
which, when applied to a person’s vocation numbers increasing or decreasing by a cer- 
or employment, designates an occupation tain law In an arithmetical progression, 
not merely mechanical. We say, the learn- they Increase or decrease by a common dif- 
ed professions; the profession of a clergj- ference ; thus, 3, 6, 7, 0, &c., where the corn- 
man, a lawyer, a physician, a surgeon, a won difference is 2. In a geometrical pro- 
lecturer, or a teacher. In like manner, we gresskm they Increase by a common ratio 
use the word professional when speaking of or multiplier, or decrease by a common 
literary and scientific studies, pursuits, or divisor: thus, 3, 9, 27, 81, &c., where the 
duties. common ratio is 8. In any three conse- 

PROFBS'SOR (Lot.), one who publicly cutive terms of an harmomcal progres- 
teaches any science or branch of learning slon, the first Is to the third as the 
In a university or college, as a professor of difference between the first and second is 
natural history, of mathematics, of thoo- to the difference between the second and 
logy, &C. In a university, some professors third. 

are denominated from the arts they profess, PRO JEOTILB FORGE {projectus, thrown 

others from the founders of the professor- to a distance : Lot.), the force with which 
ships, or those who assigned a revenue for a cannon-ball or missile is thrown : being 
the snppoit of the professors. modified by the action of gravity. It oo- 

PRO'FILB (proW ; Fr.), In general, the oaslons the body to describe a curve line, 
view ol an object from one of Its sides. The velocity of a musket-ball Is, on an ave- 
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r»ge, 1900 f«et per leoondpand its range half 
a mile, lu velaoltios exceeding leoo feet 
per Becond, the resiatance of the air is 
greatly Increased ; hence the absurdity of 
girfug balls too great an initial velocity. 
To give a ballet the velocity of 2000 feet 
per second, requires half as much more | 
powder as to give it the velocity of 1600 
feet ; yet, after both have moved 400 feet, ] 
the difference between the velocity of 
each Is reduced to 8 feet per second. A 
24-pound ball moving at the rate of 2000 
feet per second, meets with a resistance of 
800 pounds. 

PltOJEOTILES (same dariv.), in Me- 
chanics, that branch which treats of tho 
motion of bodies thrown or driven from the 
surface of the earth by an impelling force, 
and affected by gravity and the resistance 
of the air. ^ot taking the latter into ac- 
count, the path of a projectile can he shown 
to be a parabola ; but, when a body moves 
with considerable velocity, the resistance of 
the air becomes very serious. Some anoma- 
lous circumstances occur in experiments 
with artillery: thus, halls are frequently 
driven totheright or left, as If acted on by 
a lateral force; and sometimes, without any 
apparent cause, the range is much shorter 
than at others, &c. 

PROJECTION (projectio: Lath in Archi- 
tecture, the prominency of columns, &c , 

heyonil tlio level of tho wall. Pbojkction 

OK TUB Spheke, a representation of the 
circles on the surface of the siihere, upon a 
plane surface. There are three principal 
kinds of projection : the stereograph ic^ the 
oiihographic, and the gnomonte ; and to 
these may be added the globular, on which 
is founded the construction of the globular 
chart. [See these terms.] 

PROLKUOM'ENA (things to be said pre- 
viously : Or.), Introductory or preliminary 
remarks or dissertations, prefixed to a iiook 
or treatise. 

PBOLKP'SIS {prolfpsis, from prolambano, 

I take beforehand : Or.), a figure in Rheto- 
ric, by which the speaker anticipates or 
prevents objections, ity alluding to or an- 
swering them himself. 

PROLEPTIG (prol?ptikos, anticipating: 
Or.), In Medicine, an epithet applied to a 
periodical disease, whose paroxysm returns 
at an earlier hour every time, as is fre- 
quently the case in agues. 

PROLIE'EROUS (proles, offspring; and 
/era, 1 bear; Lat), in Botany, prolific. A 
proWerovn stem is one wlilch puts forih 
branclios only from the centre of tlie top, 
or which slmots out new branches from the 
sunimits of the former ones, as the pine 
and flr. A proliferous umbel is a com- 
pound one which has the smaller umbels 
divided. 

PROLIPICATION (proles, offspring ; ami 
facio, I make : Lat), In Botany, the pro- 
duction of a second flower from the suli- 
Btanoe of the first, either from the centre 
of a simple flower, or from the side of an 
aggregate one. . ^ , , 

PRO'LOGUE (prologos, from prolego, 1 
say beforehand : Or.), in Dramatic Poetry, 
address to the audience previous to the 
ooiamenoement of the play, delivered by 


one of the performers. It may be in either 
prose or verse, but is generally in the latter; 
and it usually consists of apologetic re* 
marks on tho merits of the piece about to 
be represented. Sometimes it relates to 
the situation in wliich the author or the 
actors stand to the public. 

PROLU'SION (prolusio, from proludo, I 
play beforehand : Lat.), in Literature, a term 
formerly applied to certain pieces or com- 
posltfons made previously to others, by way 
of prelude or exercise. 

PROMTSSORY NOTE (promissum, a pro- 
mise; Lot.), a writing or note of hand, 
promising the payment of a certain sum at 
1 a certain time, in consideration of value 
received l)y the promlser. 

PROM'ONTORY(promtmtortMm.' from pro, 
in front of ; and move, a mountain : Lat.), 

J in Geography, a higli point of land or rock, 

I projecting Into the sea; the extremity of 
I which is called a hee.dland, 

I PRONATION (pronus. Inclined down- 
' wards ; Lat), in Anatomy, that motion of 
the radius by which the palm of the hand 
I Is turned downwards ; opposed to supina- 
I tion. 

PRO'NOUN(pro-7?o»?e??, Instead of a noun: 
Lat), in Grammar, a declinable part of 
speech which, being used instead of a noun, 

' prevents tiie rcjietition of It. Pronouns 
arc personal when they simply denote the 
person, as I, thou, he, &c. ; possessive, when 
tliey also denote possession, as mp, thine, 
hts, &c. ; relative, when they express a rela- 
tion to soinethiiig going before, as who, 

I which ; interrogative, when they serve to 
I ask a question; demonstrative, when they 
I point out things precisely, as this, that 
I They are also, and more accurately, divided 
into substantive, or personal ; and adjective, 
which include all the others. 

PROOF (prourer, to prove: i^V. ; from 
probo: Lat), in Logic, that evidence which 
convinces the mind of the certainty of a 
' proposition, and produces iiellcf. Prooj 
, differs from demonstration, being derived 
from personal knowledge or conclusive 
'reasoning; wbereas the term demonstra- 
I tion Is applicalile only to those truths of 

which the contrary Is Inconceivable. In 

' Printing and Engraving, a proof is a rough 
I Inipre8bi*>n taken for correction. 

PROOF Bl’IRIT, a mixture of equal 
weights of alisoluto alcohol and water. Tho 
spec, gravity of such a mixture is 0*917, but 
I the density of commercial proof spirit Is 
} 0 9.no. 

I PROPAGANDA (propago, I propagate: 

I Lat.),H term applied duilng the Frenclirevo- 
lution to secret societies, whose object was 
the propagation of democratlcal principles : I 
and it lias since come to signify any kind of 
institution for making proselytes for poll- 
I tical objects. Tlie name was originally 
I given to those Institutions which were 
I erected by the pufial court for the extension 
of its own power and the Roman Catholic 
religion among those who wore not within 
its pale. It was called the OongregaHo do 
Propaganda Fide (Society for Propagating 
tlic Faith), and was founded by Qregoiy 
XV. in 1622. 

PROP'BR (propre: Fr.; from propriue. 
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peculiar ; J&oi.), In Heraldry, an epithet for 8 is to 8 as 4 1^ to 2 , or more briefly 
any charge which Is to be represented In 8 : 6 ; ; 4 : 2; because 8 ~ 8 » 4 — *• The 
coat>armour In Its own tincture or natural ffeometrieal ratio between two Quantities 
colours consists in their quotient ; thus, the geo- 

PROP'BRTT (propricfos.-Iiaf.), a partlcu- metrical ratio between 4 and 7 Is 4. And 
lar virtue or quality which nature has be- four quantities constitute a gfometricdlpro- 
stowed on some things exclusive of all portion, when they form equal ratios, that 
others. Thms, colour Is a property of light; lo, two fractions having equal quotients; 
extension, figure, divisibility, and impene- thus, 8 ; 4 : : 6 : 8, because J = f . Quan- 

trabllity are properties of bodies, &c. titles form an harmonic proportion when, 

Litkuaey Property can be secured only of three numbers, the first is to the third 
for a limited time; and many consider It difference of the first and second 

unreasonable that the productions of ma- to the difference of the second and third, 
uual labour should rank higher In the scale Thus, 2, 3, 6 , are In harmonlcal proportion ; 
of rights than the nobler productions of the for 2 Is to 6 as l is to 8 . ^hQ rule of proportion 
Intellect. enables us, when three terms of a geometri- 

PROPH'ET (proph?tf8, from prophlmi, I cal proportion are given, to find the fourth, 
say beforehand ; Or.), in general, one who if niore gives more, the proportion is said to 
foretells events. Among the canonical be direct; if more gives less, and vice rersd, 
books of the Old Testament are the writings it is said to be inverse— but improperly, as 
of sixteen prophets, four of whom are dc*- only the mode of is affected by lAese 

nominated the ‘greater prophets,’ viz, circumstances. ‘If 5 men build 20 yards 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, who of a wall In a week, how many yards would 
were so called from the length or extent of 7 men build ? ’ is an example of the direct 
their writings, which exceed those of the rule ; for, the more men, the more yards of 
others. The ‘lesser prophets’ are Hosea, the wall they will build. But ‘If 6 men 
Joel, Amos, Ohadiah, Jonah, MIcah, Nahum, build a wall In a week, how many days 
Habakkuk, Zeidianiab, Hnggai, Zechariah, would 9 men require?’ Is an example of 
and Malachl. Jonah, the carhet-t of the the t/idirect; since, the greater the number 
prophets, lived about 800 years b.c. ; and of men, the less time they require to per- 
Malachi, the latest, about 400 b 0 . form a certain work. 

PROPHYLACTIC {iirot^htdnktikoa, pre- pjiOPOSIT'ION (propositio.fromjwi^ono, 
cautionary ; Or,), In Medicine, an epithet i point out ; Lat.), 111 Logic, the part of an 
for whatever preserves or defends against argument In which some quality, negative 
disease. or positive. Is attributed to a subject; as, 

PROPITIATION (propitiutio, from yirojn- ( ‘man Is mortal,’ ‘war Is dreadful.’ In 

tio, I appease : Lot.), in Theology, an atone- Mathematics, a statement In terms of 
ment or sacrifice offered to God to assuage either a truth to be demonstrated, or an 
his wrath, and render him propitious, operation to be performed. It is called a 
Among the Jews there were both ordinary problem when something is to be done; 
and public sacrifices, offered by way of and a theorem when something Is to be 
thanksgiving; and extraordinary ones, proved. 

offered by particular persons guilty of any PIlOPll.®TOR {proprmtor, a vlce-praetor: 

crime, by way of propitiation Propitia- Lat.), a Roman magistrate, who, having 

TION, a feast among the Jews, celelnnted discharged tlio office of praetor at home, 
on the 10th of the month Tisrl, In com- was sent into a province to command there 
memoratlon of the divine pardon proclaim- with his former prrotorlal authority. [See 
ed to their forefathers through Moses, who. Proconsul.] 

as God’s agent, remitted the punishment PRO RATA (pro rata parte. In a fixed 
due to the crime of their worshipping the part: Laf.— proportionally), in Commerce, 
golden calf. a term sometimes used by merchants, for 

PROPITIATORY (propitiatorinm, a m proportion; as, each person must reap 
means of atonement; Lnt.), or Mehoy- the profit or sustain the loss pro rato to his 
BEAT, the cover or lid of the ark of the Interest, that Is, in proportion to his stock, 
covenant, lined within and without with PRO RE NATA (Lat.l, according to exl- 
plates of gold. It is said to have been a gencles or circumstances: a phrase corn- 
type of Christ. inonlj used in medical jirescrlptlons. 

PRO'POLIS (Gr. .■ from pro, In front of ; PROROt^ATION (prorogatio, from pro- 
and polls, a city), a thick odorous substance rogo, I prolong : Lat.), a term,aised at the 
liavlng some resemblance to wax, and used conclusion of a session of panlament, de- 
hy bees for stopping the holes and crevices noting its continuance from onesesslon to 
In their hives, to prevent the entrance of another; as an adjournment is acontlnua- 
rold air, &c. tlon of the session from day to day. 

PROPORTION (proportio: Lat), In a PROSCE'NIUM (Lat : from proeMnion: 
general sense, the relation of any one thing pro. In front of ; and aklni, the scene : Or.), 

to another. Piioportion, In Mathe- In the Grecian and Roman theatres, the 

matlcs, an equality of ratios ; but the term stage or place before the scene, containing 
Is sometimes Improperly used for ratio, the ptdpitum, into which the actors came 
The arithmetical ratio between two quan- from behind the scenes to perform. In 
titles consists In their difference; thus, the the modern theatre, It Is the frontispiece, 
arlthmetlcid ratio l>etween 6 and 4 is 8 — 4, or part where the drop-scene separates the 
or 2. And four quantities constitute an stage from the audience, and beyond the 
arit metical proportion when they form , orchestra. 

two ratios having equal differences ; thus, PROSCRIPTION (proacriptio, from 
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90 rtbo, I publish In wrltliur : Lot,), a punish* of exogenous shrubs and trees, natlTes 
ment in use among the Homans, which had chiefly of the Cape of Good Hope and Ans 
some analogy to our outlawry. The names tralia. The flowers areapetalous. The great 
of the prosoripti, or persons proscribed, diversity of appearance presented by the 
were posted up In tablets at the forum, that genera suggested the name of the order, 
they might be brought to Justice, a reward The principal genera are Isueadendron (to 
being promised to those who took them, which the Silver tree of the Gape of Good 
and a punishment denounced against those Hope belongs), Protsa, Grevillea, ffakM, 
who concealed them. Under the triumvi- Banksia, and Dryandra. The order affords 
rate many of the best Roman citizens fell little that Is useful to man. 
by It. Cicero was slain in the proscription PROTBO'TOR {protego, I defend : Lot.). 
agreed upon by Octavius, Antony, and In English History, a title assumed at 
Leptdus. various times by those who seised the regal 

PROSECUTION {prosecvius, pursued: power, without adopting Its name: first 
LaL\ In Law, the commencement and by Richard, Duke of York, In 1453 ; next by 
carrying on of a suit In a court of law or the Duke of Somerset, In 1548 ; and then by 
equity ; or the process of exhibiting formal Cromwell, In 1663. The last was nominally, 
charges against an offender before a legal but not really, succeeded by his son. 
tribunal, and pursuing them to final judg- PROT'EST {protestor ^ I declare In public : 

ment The person who Institutes and Lat.), a formal and solemn declaration of 

carries on a criminal suit Is called the opinion, given in writing, commonly agalust 
prosecutor. some act : as, the protest of lords in parlia* 

PROS'BLYTE {proaHvtoa, literally one ment; or the formal and recorded dissent 
who has arrived at a place ; Gr.), a new of a minority against the majority of any 

convert to some religion, system, or party, public body Peotbst, In Commerce, a 

Thus a pagan converted to Christianity Is formal declaration made by a notary public 
a proselyte ; and, although the word prl- at the request of the holder of a bill of ex- 
marlly refers to converts to some religious change, on account of the non-payment 
creed, we speak familiarly of proselytes to of It, against the drawer and others con- 
philosophical theories, &c. | cemed ; and a demand of the exchange, 

PROSENNBAHE^DRAL (pros^ beside ; charges, damages, and Interest. It Is wrlt- 
ennca, nine ; and hedra, a base : Gr.), In ten on a copy of the bill, and notice of it Is 
Crystallography, having nine faces, on two given to the Indorser, by which he becomes 
adjacent parts of a crystal. I liable for the amount with charges and 

PROS'ODY (prosddia : Or.)^ that part of Interest. There Is also another kind of 
Grammar which treats of quantity, accent, protest, which Is a writing attested by a 
and the laws of versification. justice of the peace or consul, drawn by 

PROSONOMA'SIA {Qr„ from prosono* the master of a vessel, stating the clrcum 
mazo, I call by name), a figure In lUietorlc, stances through which his ship has suf 
in which allusion Is made to the similarity fered, and showing that the damage was 
of sound In several names or words. not occasioned by his misconduct or neg- 

PROSOPOLBP'SY (prosOpoUpsia : from lect. 
prosOpon, a person; and l^sis, a seizing; PROT'EST ANT (same deriv.), a name first 

Gr.),a word used by some writers on ethics given In Germany to those who adhered 
to express a premature opinion or prejudice to the doctrine of Luther, because, In 1628, 
against a person, formed in consequence they protested against a decree of the em- 
of his external appcarauce. peror Charles V. and the diet of Spires, de- 

PROSOPOPCB'IA (prosdpopoi'ia : from daring that they appealed to ageneral coun- 
proaOpon. a person ; and poieo, I make : Or.), cil. This name was afterwards extended to 
a figure In Rhetoric, in which qualities or the Calvinists, and Is now common to all 
things Inanimate are personified and ad- who belong to the reformed churches. The 
dressed, as If endowed with human form great principles upon which all protestants, 
and sentiments. however they may differ In other respects, 

PROSPECTUS (a view : Lot,), the out- agree, are the right of private judgment, 
line or plan of a literary work, containing and the rejection of any infallible head of 
the general subject or design, with the ne- the church or ultimate authority In pope or 
cessary particulars as to the mode of pubii- council. Protestants differ among them- 
catlon. The word prospectus has recently selves as to whether the Bible alone Is to 
been adopted In announcing many imder- be taken both as a rule of faith and its own 
takings andachemes not literary. interpreter, or the opinions of the fathers 

PRO'STYLB {prostulos: from pro, In front of the first three centuries also are to be 
of; and stulos, a column: 6?r.), In Archl- appealed to. [See RbfobmatiokJ 
tecture, a range of columns in the front of PROTEUS, in Mythology, a marine deity, 

a temple. whose distinguishing characteristic was 

PROTA'SIS {Or., from proteino, I stretch the faculty of assuming different shapes, 
out In front). In the ancient Drama, the Hence we denominate one who easily 
first part of a comic or tragic piece, In changes his form or principles a Proteus. 

which the several members of the dramatis In Zoology, a genus of amphibia, Inclii- 

personas'were shown, and the subject or plot ding the Proteus anguinus, an aquatic anl- 
entered on. It Is opposed to the epUasis, or mal which possesses both lungs and per- 
part where the plot thickens. manent gills. Sir Humphry Davy, who saw 

PROTBA'CBiB (Proteus, in Mythology, one of them in a lake In the beautlral grotto 
remarkable for bis power of assuming dif- of Maddalena, at Adelsburg, In Illyria, thus 
ferent shapes), In Botany, a natural order describes It : * At first you might suppose 
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It to be a Ifzard, but it baa the motiona of a Sponobb]. 4 . 7Tu^$ieoUida, 6. Ongari^ 
flab. Ita bead, and the lower part of its nida. 8. IirvusoBiA. All except the laat 
body, and its tall, bear a strong reaem- group are destitute of distinct organa: and, 
blauce to those of the eel : but it has no as the Infusoria possess a mouth anddigea* 
flna ; and its curious branchial organs are tlve apparatus, and have power to move 
not like the gills of fishes ; they form a rapidly, it is not improbable that hereafter 
singular vascular (net-like) structure, al- they may cease to be classed with the 
most like a crest, round the throat, which Protozoa^ of which many of the forms are 
may he removed without occasioning the of such low organization that they have 
death of the animal, which is likewise fur- frequently been placed in the vegetable 
nished with lungs. With this double appa- kingdom. 

ratus for supplying air to the blood, it can PIIOVEDO'RB (proveditore : Ital), a pur- 
live either below or above tbe surface of veyor, or one employed to procure supplies 
the water. Its fore feet resemble hands, for an army, 

bu/t they have only three claws or Augers, PllOVEN'OAL, a corrupted form of Latin 
azid are too feeble to be of use lu grasping employed in Franco during the middle ages, 
or supporting the weight ; the hinder feet and much used for poetical purposes. There 
have only two claws or toes, and in the were two dialects, both corruptions of the 
larger specimens are found so imperfect as Latin ; the Laugue d’Oil, ancient northern 
to be almost obliterated. It has small French, of which the lately discovered 
points In place of eyes, as if to preserve song of Eulalia, written before the tenth 
the analogy of nature. It is of a fleshy century, is a specimen ; and the Langue 
whiteness and transparency In Its natural d’Oc, employed In the south of Prance, of 
state; but when exposed to light. Its skin which the song of Boethius, usually attrl- 
gradually becomes darker, and at last gains butad to the tenth century. Is the earliest 
an olive tint. Its nasal organs appear example. The river Loire was the boundary 
large ; and It Is abundantly fumisbad with between these two dialects. It was the 
teeth, from which It may be concluded latter, or Langue d’Oc, which was called Pro- 
that It is an animal of prey ; yet. In Its con- vencal, and this was the dialect employed 
fined state. It has never been known to eat, by tne Troubadours, whilst the Trouv^res 
and It has been kept alive for many years, used the Langue d’Oil. 
by occasionally changing the water In which PHOV'ENOE or PROV'INOB ROSE, a 

It was placed.’ gardener’s name for a tribe of cultivated 

PROTRON'OTARY (prota-notariua, first roses, known also as cabbage roses, of 
notary : Lot. .‘from prfltos.'G'r., and noiarius; which the liosa centifohCt which has been 
L<U.), a title wlilch liad its origin In the By- found wild In the Caucasus, Is the parent. 

zmitlne empire. An officer In the court The moss rose is one of the numerous 

of king’s bench, and also lu that of common varieties. 

pleas, until changes were made In these PROV'KRB (proverbium: Lat.), a pithy 
courts. — Apostolical prothonotanes, in the sentence In common use, embodying or 
church of Rome, are twelve persons consti- apjdyiug a truth of practical value. A 
tutlng a college, who receive the last wills proverb has been styled thd wisdom of 
of cardinals, are employed lu the proceed- many, and the wit of one. Every country 
ings necessary lor Che canonizailou of has its proverbs, and amongst the quaintest 
saints, &c. are those of Spain, of which Saucho Pauza 

PRC)T'OCOL (prCtos, first ; and holla, glue : made abundant use In Dramatic Llterar 

Or.), the first draft of a deed, contract, or turo, chiefly French, a short piece, lu which 
Instrument. The word is generally applied some proverb or popular saying is made the 

to such writings as are of a diplomatic foundation of the plot. Book ov Pro- 

character. verbs, a canonical book of the Old Testa- 

PROTOMARTYR (proto-martUr : Or.), a ment, containing a great variety of wise 
designation given to Stephen, the first maxims, practical truths, and excelleut 
Christian martyr ; and used also for the rules for the conduct of all classes of men. 
first sufferer in any cause, religious or The first twenty-four chapters are attrt- 
poiltlcal. buted to king Solomon ; the five succeeding 

PROrrOPOPE, the Imperial confessor, an cliapters are a collection of several of hla 
officer of the holy directing synod, the pru\ erbs, made by order of king Heseklah ; 
supreme spiritual court of the Greek church and the last two bear tbe names of different 
In Russia. fSee POPE.] authors. 

PRGTOSUL'PHATE, in Chemistry, the PROVINCE iprovincia : Lat^, among the 
combination of sulphuric acid with a pro- Romans, a country of considerable extent, 
toxlde. which, being reduced under their dominion, 

PRO'TOTTPE (prOto-tupos : Or.), an orl- was new modelled according to the pleasure 
ginal or model after which anything is of the conquerors, subjected to the corn- 
formed. mand of annual governors sent from Rome, 

PROTOX'IDE, in Chemistry, a substance and obliged to pay such taxes and coutribu- 
combined with oxygen in the first degree, tious as the senate thought fit to demand. 

PRO'TOZOA (prOtoe, first ; zOon, animal : Provinces had the appellation of eonstUar 
Or.), a sub-kingdom of animals comprising or prwtorian, according as they were go- 

the lowest forms of the kingdom. They are vemed by consuls or praetors. Among 

all aquatic, and the majority are of minute the modems, a country belonging to a 
size. Tb^ may be divided into six groups, kingdom or state, either by conquest of 
I viz. :—i. JshiEopoda, Including Fobaxiki- colonization, usually situated at a dlsunod 
X1CRA. 9. POLTOTSTiKA. 8. Bpongiadcs rsee from the kingdom or state,but more or toM 
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dependent on and eubjefit to It. Sneb are PRU'NIJS (Lot.), In Botany, a genua oi 
Canada Norla Scotta, dco.. In reference to plants belonging to tbe natural order JBmo- 

Great Jmtaln. Pucrvnros, In Geography, eea, Including tbe plum (Prunus domestica), 

a division of a kingdom nr state, compris- the sloe (P. gpfnoM), the cherry-laurel (P 
Ing several oltles, towns, &c., all under the Lauroceraitus), and other species, 
same government, and usually distinguish- PRUR^GO (Lat.\ in Medicine, a cuta- 
ed by the extent either of the civil orec- neous disease, in which there is itching, 

cleaiastlcal Jurisdiction. In the eccle- and an eruption of small pimples. The 

aiastlciU division of England, there are two term Is applied to irritation caused in va 
provincM, viz. those of Canterbury and rlous parts of the body from vermin, 
York, under the jurisdiction of their respec- worms, &c. 

live archbishops. PRUS'SIAN BLUE, a pigment of a beau- 

PROVIN'OIALISM (provincialis, pertain- tlful blue colour, a combination of iron and 
ing to a province : Lai.), a mode of speech cyanogen. Good Prussian blue is known 
peculiar to a province or district remote by the following tests : It feels light in 
from the mother country or from the me- the hand, adheres to the tongue, has a 
tropolls. dark, lively, blue colour, and gives a smooth 

PROVIS'IONAL, Intended for present deep trace ; it should not effervesce with 
need or for a temporary occasion; as, acids, which it will do, if adulterated with 
a proviaioruU government, a provisional chalk, nor become pasty with boiling water, 
treaty, which will be the case when adulterated 

PROVI'SO (it being provided : Lat), or with starch. It is obtained from organic 
Condition, in Law, an article or clause in matters abounding Innitrogeu, and is used 
a statute, deed, or writing, limiting some- in calico-printing. 

thing that has gone before, or introducing PRUS'SIATE, in Chemlstry.a salt formed 
a condition. It usually begins, * Provided by the union of prussic or hydrocyanic acid 
that.’ with different bases. Thus, the pmssiaie 

PROV'OST (contracted from preeposUus, of potash, which Is much used as a test for 
placed first : Lat), in a general sense, a various metals, particularly iron, 
person who is appointed to preside over or PRUS'SIC A'CID, in Chemistry, one of 
superintend; as, the provost of a college, the deadliest poisons known. It is a com- 
— Peovost, in Scotland, is equivalent to I pound of cyanogen and hydrogen, hence 
our mayor ; and the chief magistrates of I also called hydrocyanic acid. When even 
Edinburgh and Glasgow are termed Lord moderately strong, its fatal effects are so 
Provost f^e University.] rapid, that it is impossible to prevent them 

PROVOST-MARSHAL of an army, an by any antidote. The smallest quantity of 
offle^r appointed to arrest and securedcser- the pure add applied to the eye of a cat, 
ters and other criminals, to execute the &c., causes Instantaneous death. If there 
sentences of courts-martial, to hinder the is the least hope of saving one who has 
soldiers from pilfering, to regulate weights swallowed it, a solution of chlorine, which 
and measures, &C. There is a similar oflBcer decomposes It, should be administered; 
in the royal navy, who has the charge of also ammonia, which both combines witii it 
prisoners taken at sea. and acts as a stimulant. It is a narcotic ; 

PROW (prOra; Gr.), in Nautical language, and, given with great caution, it may be 
the beak or pointed cutwater of a galley, usedas a powerful sedative and anti-irri in nt, 
&C.. The upper part is usually furnished esiHJClally In whooplng-c-ough. It is this 
with a grated platform. Also, the fore-imrt add that gives a peculiar flavour to the 
of a ship. kernels of peaches and bitter almonds and 

I’ROX'IMATB CAUSE {proximus, the the leaves of the cherry laurel, 
nearest: Lat.), that which Immediately pre- PRYTANE'UM {prutaneion, from pruta- 
cedes and produces the effect, as distlu- nt«, a president : 6?r.), in Grecian Antiquity, 
guished from the remote or predisposing the senate-house in Athens, where the 
cause. council of the prytaneis, or committee of 

PROX'Y (contracted from procuracy— fifty, assembled, and where those who hud 
from wocuratio, a taking charge of; Lot,), remlered any signal service to the common- 
one who acts as a substitute for another, wealth were maintained at the public ex- 
— — In England, any member of the house perise. 

of lords may commission another peer to PSALM (psalma, from psallo, I play a 
vote for him as his proxy in his absence, stringed Instrument: Gr.), a divine song or 
Proxies cann*. be used when the house is hymn. The term is chiefly appropriated to 
In committee, nor can a proxy sign a pro- the hundred and fifty Psalms of scripture, a 
test. No peer can hold more than two canonical book of tbe Old Testament. The 
proxies. Psalms were called by the Jews ThehilUm 

PRUD’HOTSiMB {Fr. ; from prudens homo, (praises), and were divided by them Into fl ve 
a prudent man: Lot.). Tribunals in France books, ending respectively with the 40tli, 
during tbe middle ages, composed of citi- 7lBt, 88th, 105th, and last. Most of them 
sens acting as arbiters of disputes, Inspec- have a particular title, signifying either 
tors of police, &c., were termed councils of the name of the author, the person who was 
prtUFhommea. A court of this kind was re- to set it to music or sing it, the iustruraont 
ostabllsbed at Lyons In 1800. that was to be used, or tbe subject and oc^ 

PRU'NING, In Horticulture, the lopping casion of It. Some have imagined that 
off the supornuouB branches of trees, either David was the sole author of the Book of 
to Improve their appearance* or to cause Psalms ; but the titles of many of them 
them to bear better fruit. prove tbe contrary. Some of tbe pialms 
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were apparently written by Solomon ; a few 
belong to the reigns of the kings imme- 
diately sncceedlng him ; and several to the 
moumfnl days of the Babylonish captivity, 
and of the return, especially those headed 
‘ For the sons of Korah,’ most of which are 
probably by the same author. Finally, a 
few belong to the age of the Maccabees. 

PSAL'TBRY (psaliiricm, a stringed in- 
strument: 6r.), a musical instrument used 
by the Hebrews, the form of which is not 
known. It is supposed to have resembled 
both the harp and the lyre. 

PSAM'MITB ipaammos, sand : Or.), in 
Mineralogy, a species of micaceous sand- 
stone. 

PSBUDEPIG'RAPHY (pacitdia, false ; and 
tpigraphi, an inscription : Or.), the assign- 
ing to an author works which he did not 
write, to secure for them a wide circula- 
tion and an undeserved authority. It was 
carried by the Christians of the fourth and 
following centuries to a great extent ; and 
hence it is extremely dlfilcult to distinguish 
the spurious works of the fathers from the 
true. 

PSRU'DO (paeud?a, false : Or.), a prefix 
used in the composition of many words, to 
denote /alae or apurious ; as, a paeudo-pro- 
pbet, or false prophet, &c. 

PSBUDOBLEP'SIS (paeudla, false ; and 
Uepo, I see; Or.), in Medicine, a defect of 
vision, in which specks, network, colours, 
and imaginary bodies, float or dance before 
the eyes. Distorted and double vision are 
its most ordinary arcoinpaulinents. Some- 
times it depends on nervous irritation ; at 
others, on organic derangement. 

PSEDDODIP'TERAL (paeudia, false ; and 
dipteroa, having a double peristyle ; Or.), in 
Architecture, a building in which the dis- 
tance from each side of the cell to the co- 
lumns on the flanks Is equal to two Inter- 
columniations, the intermediate range of 
columns being omitted 

PSBUDOISODO'MUM (peeudis, false ; and 
iaodomoa, built In equal courses: Or.), In 
Ancient Architecture, masonry In w'hlch 
the height, tbickucss, and length of the 
courses are different. 

PSEU'DO-METAL'LIO (paeudo-metallikos : 
Or.), in Mineralogy, an epithet for a kind of 
lustre, which is perceptible only when held 
towards the light, 

PSEUDOMORPH'OUS (paeudia, false ; 
miorphi, shape : Or,), a term applied to a min- 
eral which owes its form to some extra- 
neous cause, not to crystallization. 

PSEU'DOSCOPE (paeudia, false; and 
akrypeo, I view : Or.), a name given to the 
•lereoMope when employed to produce 
‘conversions of relief.' The pseudoscope 
Consists of two reflecting prisms, placed in 
a frame with adjustments, so that, when 
applied to the eyes, each eye may separately 
see the reflected image of the projection 
which usually falls on that eye. 'The in- 
strument being directed to an object, and 
adjusted so that the object shall appear of 
its proper slse and at Its usual distance, the 
distances of all other objects are Inverted, 
all nearer objects appearing more distant, 
and all more distant objects nearer ; and 
it constitutes the oonversiou of relief. 


PSlT'TAOUa Cint; from pmaheti 
[See PASEOT.l 

PSO'AS MTJS'OLB (paoai, the loins : Or.), 
a large muscle, on the fore part and sides 
of the lumbar vertebrts. Its use is to bend 
the thigh forward, and assist In taming It 
outwards. 

PSYCHOL'OGY (psucM, the soul; and 
logoa, a discourse t Or.), the doctrine of the 
nature and jiroperties of the soul ; or a 
treatise upon It. In a more extended sense, 
it is mental philosophy. 

PSY'OHOMANOY (paucta, the soul ; and 
manteia, prophecy : (jr.), a kind of divina- 
tion, in which the spirits of the dead were 
supposed to appear and communicate de- 
sired Information. 

PTAR'MIGAN (tarmachan : Gael.), the 
Lagopua muiua, called also the white grouse. 
It la the smallest species of British grouse. 
The colour of its plumage Is a pale brown 
or ash, elegantly marked with dusky spots ; 
or minute bars ; the hill is black, and the 
belly and wings are white. It Is occasion- 
ally seen on the summits of mountains in 
Scotland, but it has ceased to be an in- 
habitant of England. It is abundant In the 
northern parts of Scandinavia, whence a 
great number are sent to the English mar- 
kets. 

PTERODAO'TYLTTS (pteron, a wing ; and 
daktulo8,tL finger: Or.), a. genus of reptHea 
whose remains have been found in oolltJo 
strata. They were flying lizards, the bones 
of the fore logs being much elongated, and 
connected by skin with the hind legs, as 
amongst the bats. 

FfBROP'ODA (pteron, a wing ; poda, feet : 
Or.), a class of molJusca which live in the 
open sea both of the tropics and colder 
latitudes, affording food to whales and 
sea birds. The chief characteristic by 
which they are separated from other mol- 
lUBCii is the posscofeion of a pair of fins, one 
at each side of the mouth or neck. Their 
shells, when present, are glassy and trans- 
lucent, differing greatly in shape. The 
northern Clio, the chief food of the right- 
whale, is a pteropod. 

PTOLEMA'IO SYSTEM, the system of 
astronomy Invented by Claudius Ptole- 
mffiUB, a celebrated astronomer and mathe- 
matician of Peluslum, in Egypt, who lived 
in the beginning of the second century of 
the Christian era. It supposes that the 
earth is fixed in the centre of the universe, 
and that the sun, moon, planets, and stars 
revolve around it, from east to west, once 
In twenty four hours. This theory was re- 
ceived for ages; astronomy's having no 
notion of any other system but that of 
which uur sun is the centre, nor of any 
other world but the earth on which we 
live. They imagined that all the fixed 
stars were contained In one concave sphere, 
and that the primum mobile was circum- 
scribed by the empyreal heaven, the bliss- 
ful abode of departed souls. [<Bee AgTUO- 
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PTY'ALISM (^uallamoi, from piualon, 
spittle : Or.), In Medicine, an unnatural or 
copious flow of saliva ; ealivation. 

PTTBBS'CENOB (pubeacena, downy ; Lat), 
in Botany the hairy or downy substance 


growing on certain regectible prc^ductlons : 
lienee AjpubMoent plant. 

PUB'LIOAN (pubHeam»: Lot.), among 
tbe Romans, a farmer of tbe taxes and pub- 
lic revenues. The inferior members of this 
class were looked npon as oppressors, and 
were consequentlj regarded by the Jews 
and other tributarv nations with no small 
degree of detestation. — Under the modem 
term of publicans are comprised Inn-keep- 
ers, hotel-keepers, alehouse-keepers, keep- 
ers of wine vaults, Jtc. 

PUB'LIOIST ipvblicua, pertaining to the i 
state : Lot.), a writer on the laws of 
nations. 

PUD'DINGr-STONB, a conglomerate, con- 
sisting of oblong and rounded pebbles of 
flint, about the size of almonds, imbedded 
in a hard siliceous cement. The pebbles 
are usually black, and the cement a light 
yellowish brown. It Is capable of receiving 
a very high polish, and Is used in orna- 
mental works. It Is found chiefly In Essex. 

PUDD'LINO, a process In the manufac- 
ture of Iron effected by stirring the melted 
metal with an Iron rod In order to bring It 
Into contact with the air and free It from 
carbon. 

PUBRTERAL PB'VER {puerperus, per- 
taining to childbirth : Lat.), in Medicine, a 
fever attended by peritoneal inflammation, 
which comes on about the third day after 
delivery. It Is a dangerous disease, is 
most common In the autumn, and seems 
infectious. It sometimes assumes a typhoid 
character. 

PUG MILL, an apparatus used in the pre- 
paration of clay, with a view to increase its 
plasticity and flt it for manufacture into 
earthenware, bricks, and other articles. 

PU'LBX (fiot.), tbe flea. [See FbBA.] 

rUL'LEY (poulie: Fr,), one of the six 
mechanical powers, consisting of a small 
wheel with a grooved edge and turning on 
an axis. 

PUL'MONART or PULMON'IO {pulmo, 
the lungs : LaL), pertaining to the lungs ; 
as. a mUmonary disease. 

PULSB (pulsus, a beating : Lat.), amotion 
of the blood-vessels, produced by the alter- 
nate dilatation and contraction of the 
arteries, arising from the impulse given to 
the blood by the action of the heart. The 
average rate of pulsation In a healthy in- 
fant, for the first year, is from 120 to 108 
strokes per minute ; for the second year, 
from 108 to 00; for the third, from lOO to 
80 ; from the seventh to the twelfth, about 
70. In feb^JIe diseases, the pulse some- 
times reaches to 140, and Is then difficult 
to count. Its range In a healthy adult Is 
between 80 and 80; but it is extremely 
capricious, and is inodlfled by slight mental 
affections, indigestion, &c., so that the 
peculiarities of individuals must be care- 
fully considered before conclusions can be 
drawn from It, Certain modifications of 

It are termed hard, soft, full, wiry, &c. 

PULSB, In Botany, the seed of leguminous 
plants, as beans, peas, &c. 

PULSB GLASS, a tube about a quarter 
of an Inch In diameter, and five or six Inches 
long, with a bulb at each end ; and about 
half filled with spirit of wine, tbe air haring 
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been carefully removed from It before It 
was hermetically sealed. When held In an 
Inclined position, one of the bulbs being 
grasped in tbe hand, the expansion of the 
vapour which Is generated there, and after- 
wards condensed at the other end, causes 
the liquid to rise and fall in the tube— to 
pulsate; a snapping noise being produced. 

PUL'vINATBD (ptUvinatus, cushion- 
shaped ; Lot.), an Architectural term, ex- 
pressive of a swelling in any portion of an , 
order; as, for example. In the modem 
Ionic frieze. 

PU'MA, the Felis coneolor, a rapacious 
quadruped, called sometimes the American 
lion. When mature it is about five feet 
long and of a fawn colour. It ranges from 
the forests under the equator to Tlerra del | 
Puego. It preys on horses, cattle, deer, i 
and other wild animals, usually springing | 
upon the shoulders and pulling tbe head 
back by one of its paws, until the verte- 
bra} are broken. After eating Its fill, says 
Darwin, the puma covers the carcass with 
large bushes, and lies down to watch It. 
This habit Is often the cause of Its being 
discovered; for the condors whirling in 
the air every now and then descend to 
partake of the feast, and, being angrily 
driven away, rise all together on the wing. 

It Is then known that a ‘ Hon’ Is watching 
its prey, and men and dogs hurry to the 
chase. It Is described as being very crafty ; 
when pursued it turns on Its former track, 
and then, suddenly makings spring on one 
side, waits there until the dogs have passed j 
by. 

PUM’ICE-STONE (piimex : Lot.), a porous 
volcanic product, composed chiefly of silica ! 
and alumina, with traces of potash, soda, 
and oxide of iron. It floats on water, is 
hardly acted on by the acids, and may proba- 
bly be looked on as stony froth. It Is found 
in almost all volcanic countries ; and is 
known to be produced especially by Etna, 
Vesuvius, and Hccia, daring the eruptions 
of which It is thrown up In great abundance. 

It Is used forpolishlng ivory, wood, marble, 
metals, glass, &c., as also skins and parch- 
ment. 

PUMP (pompe: Fr.), an hydraulic engine 
for raising water by exhausting the Incum- 
bent air from a tube or pipe; in conse- 
quence of which, the water rises In the tube 
by means of the pressure of the air on the 
surrounding water. There are suction- 
pumps, forcing pumps, air-pumps, &c, A 
chain-pump consists of a chain which is fur- 
nlBhed with a sufficient number of flat pis- 
tons at proper distances ; these, working 
on two wheels, pass down through one tube 
and up through another, carrying up the 
water along with them. Tbe chain-pump 
is well adapted for ships ; tt acts merely 
mechanically, aud is not liable to be choked 
by sand, &c. 

PUMP'KIN or POMTION, the fruit of 
plants belonging to the genus Oucurhita, 
nat. ord. Oacurbitacecp, which see. 

PUN, a play upon words, the wit of which 
depends on the resemblance between the 
sound and syllables of two or more words, 
which have different and even opposite 
meanings. [See PABOiroarAsiAj 
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PUNCmJA'TIOJf (mmeficm. a point: LaL). PU'PfL (pitpti^ Iltenlly a <Km. of pupa. 

tn Grammar, the dfserimlnatiiiir um of a puppet : Lot), In Anatomy, the round 
certain mark* adopted to dlatioffulsh the ap^nre in the middle of the Irla. It la so 
I dausea of a period; aomctimea with refer- called beoanse it refleeti the diminished 
ence to the sense, and at others to the image of the person who looks Into it. 
grammatical constmetion. Thus, a full PUPrP'AIlES (pupa; and patio, I bring 
point ( . ) closes a perfect sentence ; a colon forth : LaL), a term applied to Inwcts, such 
( : ) divides parts of a sentence, separated as the Hippobotea equina, orforest fij .which 
by semicolons ; a semicolon (;) distinguishes bring forth their young in the condition of 
the more Important mem hers of a sentence, a or nymph. 

as when one is an inference from, qualiftca- PuPIV'ORES (pupa; and voro, I devour : 

tion, illustration, or explanation of another ; iaf.), a tribe or hymenopteroiis Inserts, 
and a comma ( , ) separates parts suhordl- comprehending those of which the larv® 
nate to the semicolon. A paragraph, which live parasltically in the Interior of the 
may Include several periods. Includes a larvee and pup» of other insects, 
branch of the subject or argument. A PURA'NAS. These are metrical compo 
question Is Indicated by (!) ; an exolama- sltlons in Sanscrit, embracing a collection 
tlon by (I); and Ills sometimes convenient of legends and traditions touching the 
to Include a collateral circumstance In a origin and history of the holy places of 
parenthesis ( ). There are other marks not India, or of the religious sects. They were 
BO easily defined. The ancients were scarcely intended to he read publicly to the people 
acquainted with punctuation. assembled at great festivals. The existing 

PUNCTURATION (pttnrtura, a pricking: Puranas have l)een formed out of much 
Lat), In Surgery, a piercing of the skin, older compositions, which have been lost. 
&c., with needles, to relieve the painful PURGATION (purgatio, from purgo, I 
diseases arising from tension, obstruction, make clean : Lat), the act or operation of 
&c. clearing oneself of a crime; a mode of 

PUN'DIT, In Hlndogtan, a learned Brah- trying persons accused of any crime, which 
min ; one versed In the Sanscrit language, was formerly In practice, 
and In the science, laws, and rell^on of PUR'GATORY {purgatorius, cleansing : 
the country. The term Is used Ironically Lat.), a supposed place or state after death, 
with us, to designate one who makes a where, according to the Roman Catholics, 
show of learning without possessing Its the souls of the faithful are purified from 
reality. the sins which they carry with them out of 

PU'NTC, pertaining to tlie Carthaginians, this life, before they are admitted to a state 
or their language ; as the Panic tears, con- of perfect bliss. It is assumed to differ 
tests carried on between the Romans and from hell in little except that its pains are 
Carthaginians for more than three centu- not eternal, and that they may be shorten- 
ries, and which ended In the destruction ed, or even terminated, by inasses, Indul- 
of Carthage, b.o. 147. Also, a term Imply- gences, &c. 

Ing treacherous, deceitful ; as pnnic faith. PURIFICATION (jmr^/lcatfo, from purir 
PUN'ISHMENT (ptmio, I punish ; Lat.), fico, I make clean : Lot), the act or opera- 
the Infliction of pain or personal suffering, tlon of cleansing ceremonially, byrcmovlng 
according to law, for crimes ; Intended as any pollution or defilement. Purification 
an example to deter others, and a means of by washing was common to the Hebrews 
correcting the offender and to pagans ; and the Mohammedans ai- 

PUN'KAH, an apparatus employed In ways use It previous to devotion. 

India to cause the air to circulate through PU'RIM, among the Jews, the feast of 
the rooms of the houses and thereby keep lots, instituted to commemorate their de- 
down the temperature. llverance from the machinations of Ha- 

PUTA (a puppet ; Lot.), In Entomology, man. 
the second stage of an Insect’s life. Inter- PUTIITAN, a name formerly given to 
mediate between the maggot or larva and dissenters from the church of Bn gland, who 
the perfect insect. In the case of butter- professed to follow the pure word of God, 
flies the names of chrysalis and aurelia are in opposition to all traditions and human 
given to this metamorphosis. In the pupa institutions. 

state the Insect Is covered with a tough PUR'LIN, In Architecture, a piece of 
skin which piore or less conceals the or- timber extending from end to end of a 
gans ; and It remains quite helpless, with- building or roof, across anC' under tho 
out power to move, until the time arrives principal rafters, to support them In the 
for its next metamorphosis, when It be- middle. 

comes the complete Insect. When the PURTURA (purple: Lot.), In Medicine, 
larva Is about Co change Its form. It seeks an eruption of small purple specks and 
out some place of concealment, sometimes patches, produced by extravasation of 

In the earth, and often about walls. Some blood under the cuticle. In Zoology, the 

species attach themselves by a few threads generic name of the univalve gasteropod 
to their hiding-place ; others envelope which secretes the purple fluid that formed 
themselves entirely In a cocoon of silk, the base of the Tyrian dj e. 

The length of time for continuing In this PUR'PURE (pourpre, purple ; Pr.), In He- 
mummy-llke condition varies with the spe- raldry, one of the five colours of armorial 
cies ; hut In this country most Insects pass bearings, compounded of gules and azure, 

the winter in the pupa form. Pupa, a go- bordering on violet. It is represented in 

BUB of amall land snails ; so called from engraving by diagonal lints from right to 
tbelr resemhlanoe to the pupa of an insect, left. 
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PTTR'PtrEIO A'OID, In Ohemlstry, an acid 
produced by the action of nitric upon uric 
acid. It forms, with most bases, a deep red 
ormtrpU compound, 

PUR'SBR, in the Navy, an officer on board 
a man-of-war, whose principal duty is to 
keep the ship’s accounts ; but who takes 
charge of the provisions, and attends to 
their preservation and distribution among 
the officers and crew. 

PPR'SUIVANT {jpourmimnt : Fr.), In He- 
raldry, the lowest order of officers at arms. 
The pursuivants are properly attendants on 
the heralds when they marshal public cere- 
monies. They are a kind of probationers, 
in the heralds' college, and are styled Port- 
cuUUt liougc Dragon, Bluo Manila, audRottge 
Croix. 

PUS iltoL), the white or yellowish matter 
Issuing from a sore, which usually precedes 
the healing ; and in such ensea is termed 
healthy or good pus. Examined in a mi- 
croscope, It is found to consist of globules, 
and a transparent colourless fluid. Its spe- 
cific gravity Is greater than that of water; 
exposed to heat, It evaporates to dryness, 
but does not coagulate. 

PUT'CHOCK, the root of a plant that 
grows abundantly In Hlnde. When burned, 
it yields a thin smoke, and a grateful and 
diffusive smell. The Chinese beat it Into a 
fine powder, which they burn as Incense In 
the temples of their gods. 

PUTREFACTION (putrefacio, I make 
rotten : Lai.), the spontaneous decomposi- 
tion of organic substances, accompanied by 
the evolution of foetid and noxious gases. 
It Is a species ot fermentation. Animal mat- 
ter, containing more nitrogen, gives rise 
to more offensive products than vegetable ; 
unless nitrogen is present, putrefaction 
will either not take place, or It will pro- 
gress very slowly. Most animal substances 
generate ammonia or ammonlacal com- 
pounds : the other results of putrefaction 
are various combinations of hydrogen, par- 
ticularly carburetted hydrogen, along with 
complicated and dangerous compounds, in 
some of which sulphur and phosphorus are 
present ; all of them, however, are decom- 
posed and rendered harmless by chlorine. 
The production of putrefaction requires a 
number of conditions : it c.anuot take place 
without a certain temperature, and hence 
does not occur below the freezing point ; It 
requires moisture, and hence Is prevented 
by substances that absorb or remove water, 
which explains the efficacy of salt, sugar, 
alcohol, &C . ; It Is prevented also by those— 
such as the tanning principle— which form 
new combinations with the organic matter: 
It requires access of oxygen, and, therefore, 
exclusion of the air prevents It. Vitality 
hinders putrefaction ; as soon as the body 
or a part of It dies, mortification, that Is, 
putrefaction, sets In. The ancient Egyp- 
tians seem to have been well acquainted 
with many of the means required to pre- 
vent putrefaction, as Is proved by their 
mummies remaining perfect for so many 

hundred years. AntltepUc procesaea. In 

curing provisions, the ordinary means em- 
ployed are, drying, smoking, salting, and 
pickling. Grain of all kinds, as well as 


flour, may be kept for an Indeflnite length 
of time, if they are klln-drled, put up in 
vessels or chambers free from damp, and 
excluded from the air. Well-dried grain Is 
not liable to the depredations of insects. 
Fruits may be preserved in various ways. 
Pears, apples, plums, &c., should be ga- 
thered In a sound state, altogether free 
from bruises, and plucked In dry weather 
before they are fully ripe. One mode of 
preservation Is to expose them In an airy 
place, to dry a little, for eight or ten days, 
and then to lay them In dry sawdust or 
chopped straw, spread upon shelves In a 
cool apartment, so as not to touch each 
other. Another method consists In sur- 
rounding them with fine dry sand In a ves- 
sel which should be made alr-tight and kept 
In a cool place. Herbs, cabbages, &c., may 
be kept a long time in a cool cellar, pro 
vlded they are covered with dry sand 
Tuberose and other roots are preserved 
better in an airy place where they may dry 
a little without being exposed to the win- 
ter’s frost. A partial drying Is given to 
various vegetable juices by evaporating 
them to the consistence of a syrup, called 
a rob; In which so much of the water is 
dissipated as to prevent them from running 
Into fermentation. The fruits are to be 
crushed, and squeezed In bags to expel tlie 
juices; which must then be inspissated 
either over the naked fire, or In a water or 
steam bath, in the air or in vacuo ; Bom<'- 
tlmcs a small proportion of spices Is added, 
to prevent inouldiness. 

PUTTY (pe/^e ; Fr.), a kind of cement, 
made of whiting and llnsced-oll ground 
together into a paste, which Is used by gla- 
ziers In fastening the panes of glass, and 

by painters In stopping crevices. Also, a 

flne cement, made of lime only, used by 
plasterers ; it differs from yine atujf In con- 
taining no hair. 

PUZZOLA'NO, a volcanic rock, yielding 
an excellent cement, which resists mois- 
ture. It Is found at Puzzuoli, near Naples, 
Srr. 

PTC'NITB (jmknoa, compact: Gr.), In 
Mineralogy, the 8c/jorlot4« topaz ; it usually 
appears In long Irregular prisms or cylin- 
ders, longitudinally striated, and united In 
bundles. 

PYC'NOSTYLE (puknoatuloa : from pitfc- 
noa, close ; and atulos, a column : Or.), In 
Ancient Architecture, a species ot building 
In which the columns stand very close to 
each other, only one diameter and a half of 
the column being allowed to each Interco- 
lumniation. 

PYG'MY {pugmaioa, from vugmP, a mea- 
sure of length— the distance from the elbow 
to the knuckles, about l.’iJ Inches : Or.), an 
appellation given by the ancients to a fabu- 
lous race of beings, said by some authors 
to have lived In India, by others In Ethio- 
pia, &c., and to have waged perpetual war 
with the cranes, by whom they were ulti- 
mately destroyed. The fable, no doubt, had 
its origin In the stunted growth of parti- 
cular races, on account of a severe climate 
or great privations. The term pygmy Is now 
restricted to a species of ape, the 8imia 
Troglodytea, and to a dwarf. 
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PTIi<yRtTS (pulSros, from pultt on on* llonid of tbo oolAr of whito wine, of n 
tmnee : and aurotp a gnard : Or.), In An*- strongly acid and slightly astringent tMte. 
tomy, laio right or lower orifice of the sto- It la an antiseptic, and serves instead of 
inacb, which is connected with, and, as it wood smoke, of which It Is the most active 
were, guards the entrance Into the intes- constituent, for preserving animal sub- 
tines. stances. It Is an impure acetic acid, or 

PYTRAOIDS (pur, fire ; Or.), acids, gene- vinegar, 
rated by that process of decomposition PYROL'OQT (pur, fire ; and logoi, a dls- 
whlch several vegetable acids undergo course : Or.), the natural history of beat ; 
when subjected to the action of heat, or a treatise on that subject. 

Thus, gallic acid, In such circumstances, PYROM'ALATB, in Chemistry, a corn- 
yields pgrogallic odd; tartaric acid, pyro- pound of pyromalic acid and a salifiable 
tartarie acid, &o. base. 

PYRAL'LOLITE (pur, fire; alios, an- PYROMAL'IO A'CID, In Chemistry, a 
other; andlithos, a stone: Or,), a mineral substance obtained from the distillation of 
which undergoes various changes of colour malic acid. 

whoa heated It is greenish, and occurs PYROM'ETER (pur, fire ; and metron, a 
both massive and In crystals. measure : Or.), an instrument for measur- 

PYR'AMID (puramia : Or.), a solid body Ing high temperatures, or degrees of beat 
standing on a triangular, square, or poly- above those Indicated by the meroudal 
gonal base, and terminating at the top In a thermometer. Wedgewood's pyrometer 
point termed the apex. Its lateral surface consists of porcelain, and Is founded on 
consists of three or more plane triangles, the principle that clay progressively con- 
The Pyramids of Egypt are noble monu- tracts In Its dimensions in proportion as 
ments of Egyptian grandeur. They are it Is exposed to higher degrees of heat, 
forty In number, and are situated near But Its Indications cannot be depended on, 

! Memphis. The largest is 480 feet In height, since they are due not only to the tempera- 
that is, 43 feet higher than St. Peter's at turo to be tested, but to that at which the 
Rome, and 136 feet higher that St. Paul’s porcelain was originally baked. If made at 
In London. It covers more than thirteen a very high temperature, all the water will 
acres, and. If solid, would contain more be driven off, and it will contract no fur- 
than three million cubic yards of stone, ther, whatever the heat to which It may 
that Is, six times as much as what Is con- be subsequently exposed. Other kinds of 
talned In Plymouth breakwater. Accord- pyrometers have been used, but one of un- 
Ing to the Information given by the priests questionable excellence has not yet been 
to Herodotus, 100,000 men were twenty Invented. 

years constructing It. PYROTHANE (pur, fire ; and phaino, I 

PYRAM'IDOID (pwrawis, a pyramid ; and make to appear : Or.), a mineral which. In 
eidos, form : Or,), in Geometry, a solid Its natural state, is opaque, but by means 
figure, formed by the rotation of a semi- of heat Is rendered transparent, 
parabola about one of Its ordinates. It Is PYRORTHITB (pur, fire: Or.f and or- 
called also a parabolic spindle. thite), a scarce mineral, resembling orthite 

PYR'BNTTE, a mineral of a greyish-black In appearance; but Is very different In re- 
colour, found In the Pyrenees, and const- allty, for It bums In the flame of the blow- 
dered as a variety of garnet. pipe like charcoal, whereas orthite melta. 

PYRETOL'OGY (puretos, a fever; and PY'ROSOOPB (pur, fire; and skopeo, I 
logos, a discourse : (^.), the doctrine of fe- examine : Or.), an Instrument for measuring 
vers ; or a treatise on their nature, effects, the intensity of heat radiating from a fire. 

&C. PYRO'818 (pvrOsis, from purob, I bum : 

PTRI'TES (purUes, from pur, fire : Or.), Or.), a disease of the stomach, which causes 
in Mineralogy, sulphnrets of copper and a burning sensation, and the throwing up 
iron. Copper pyrites Is the principal ore of of a quantity of saline or sour fluid. It 
copper, and iron pyrites Is a most abundant Is a variety of heartburn, and Is termed also 
ore of Iron ; It Is of a brass-yellow colour, waterbrash, and blaekwater. 

Iron pyrites, exposed to the air, particular- PYROS'MALITB (pur, fire ; osmi, an 
ly when heated, absorbs oxygen, and yields odour ; and lithos, a stone : Or.), a Swedish 
sulphate of Iron or green vitriol. These mineral of a brown or greenish colour, oc- 
mlnerals have obtained their name either curring In six-sided prisms, of a lamellar 
from igniting spontaneously, or because structure. It Is a native subchloiWe of Iron ; 
they are sufficiently hard to strike fire with and, when heated, exhales the odour of 
steel. They occur massive, disseminated, chlorine. 

and frequently crystallized. PYROSO'MA (pur, fire ; and sOma, a body : 

PYRO-AOET'IO SPI'RIT, In Chemistry, Gr.), the generic name of certain compound 
a liquid obtained by subjecting to dry dls- ascidians, animals allied to the mollusca. 
tillatlon the acetates of copper, lead, al- These ascidians form a hollow cylinder 10 
kalis, and earths. It Is very combustible, to 12 inches long, which Is only met with in 
and bums with a brilliant flame, without the open ocean. The Pyrosoma is remark- 
smoke. It Is used for dissolving the gum- able for tlie brilliant light which it emits, 
resins with which the bodies of hats are PY'ROTARTARIO ACID, In Chemistry, 
stiffened, and Is now called acetone, which Is formed by subjecting crystallized tar- ! 
se e, tarlc acid to destructive distillation, or of 

PTROLIG'NBOUS A'CID, In Chemistry, cream of tartar. Its salts are termed pyro- 
an acid obtained from beech and other tartrates. 

woods by destructive distillation. It is a PY'ROTBOHlffT, or PYROTBOHTnoS 
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(pwt fire ; and teehni, fti art : pur, Are ; and 
technikoi, artistic: Chr.), the art ot con- 
structing fireworks intended to be let off 
on the ground. In the air, or under water. 
The materials principally employed consist 
of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal ; with the 
addition of substances to produce colour, 
Ao. Iron filings giro bright red and white 
sparks. Oopper filings Impart a greenish 
tint to the flame : zinc, a fine blue ; sul- 
phuret of antimony, a less greenish blue, 
and much smoke ; amber, colophony, or 
common salt, a yellow. Lamp-black, with 
gunpowder, glres a red, but with nitre In 
excess, a pink colour ; and is used also to 
produce golden showers. Yellow sand, or 
glistening mica, communicate to fireworks 
a golden radiation ; verdigris, sulphate of 
copper, and sal ammoniac, each a shade of 
green. Camphor gives a very white flame, 
and an aromatic odour. Some other sub- 
stances are used to mask a bad smelL Lyco- 
podium seed gives arose-colour and splendid 
flame ; It Is used In theatres to represent 
lightning, Ac. 

PT'ROXBNB, in Mineralogy, augtte. Ac- 
cording to some mineralogists, it is a gene- 
ral term under which augite, dlallage, and 
liypersthene rank as varieties of the same 
species. 

PYROXTL'IO SPIRTT (pur, Are; and 
xulon, wood : Or.), one of the products of 
the destructive distillation of wood. It is 
inflammable, burning with a blue flame, and 
may be used Instead of alcohol In lamps, 
being often sold for the purpose, under the 
tiarae of wood naphtha. When recti fled, 
its spec. grav. Is 0 804; It boils at 150^ 
;See Methyl.] 

PYRRHO'NIANS, or PTRR'HONISTS, a 
sect of ancient philosophers, so called from 
Pyrrho, a native of Blis, In Peloponnesus, 
who flourished about 800 years b 0. Their 
opinions are known only through their 
enemies, and they are said to have been so 
sceptical as not to put even so much confi- 
dence In the senses as was necessary for the 


preservation of life. But this Is refuted by 
their founder having lived to the age of 
ninety. They were believed to be always in 
search of truth without ever acknowledging 
that they had found It ; hence the art of 
disputing upon all things, without ever 
going further than suspending our Judg- 
ment, is caMedpvrrhonUm. 

PTTHAGORE'ANS, a sect of ancient phi- 
losophers, so called from being the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras of Samos, who lived 
In the 6th or 7th century b.o. [Bee Phi- 
losophy.] — Pythagorean eystefn, the sys- 
tem of astronomy taught by Pythagoras, 
which was founded on the hypothesis that 
the sun was a sphere situated In a centre, 
round which the planets revolved. This 
Is now called the Copemican system, be- 
cause It was revived by Oopemicns. [See 
Asthoitomy.] 

PYTH'IA.orTYTH'ONESS, In Antiquity, 
the priestess of Apollo, who delivered ora- 
cular answers at Delphi in Greece. 

PYTIX'IAN GAMBS, games celebrated In 
the neighbourhood of Delphi, at first every 
eighth, but afterwards at the end of every 
fourth year, in honour of Apollo, as the 
conqueror of the I^thon; which, according 
to the mythological history, was a dreadful 
dragon that sprang from the mud left by 
the flood of Deucalion. The contests were 
the same as those at Olympia. 

PY'THON (puthSn, the serpent said to 
have been slain by Apollo : Or.), a genns of 
largo non-venomons snakes In which the 
hinder pair of limbs are developed under 
the skin, but not visible externally except 
that a terminal spur or nail projects at each 
Bide of the vent. One species grows to the 
length of 30 feet, and is c.apable of killing a 
bu^lo. The Pythons are natives of tlie 
old world, and are allied to the boas of the 
new. 

PYX (puxis, a box, especially of box- 
wood ; Gfr.), the box In which the conse- 
crated wafer is kept by Roman (tethollc 
priests. 


Q (queue, a tail : JFV.— because It is an O 
with a tail), the seventeenth letter of the 
English i^habet. Is not to be found cither 
in we Greek, old Latin, or Saxon alphabets ; 
Is never sounded alone, but In conjunction 
with u, and never ends any English word. 
For qu in Bngllsb, the Dutch use few, the 
Germans qu, and the Swedes and the Danes 

r . It appears, In short, that q is precisely 
with this difference In use, that q is al- 
ways followed by u In English, and fc is not. 
The Romans used It for an abbrevatlon for 
Quintus, que, &c. Thna S. P. Q. R. aenatus 
pqpulusqtte jBomanua (the senate and Roman 
people). And, as a numeral, for SOO ; hut, 
with a dash over it, for 600,000. With us, 
Q Is used as an abbreviation for queation; 
also for quantity, or quantum, as q. pk. 


quantum placet (as much as yon please), 
and q. e., guatitum avjfflcit (as much as is ne- 
cessary). Among mathematicians, Q. B. D. 
stands for quod erat demonatrandum (that 
which was to be demonstrated), and Q.B. F., 
quod erat faciendum (that which was to be 
done). 

QUADRAGBSTMA (quadrageaimua, the 
fortieth : LaL), Lent ; so called becanse It 
consists of forty days. 

QUADHANOLB (quadrangulwn t from 
quatuor, four; and aniTuIus, an angle : Lot.), 
in Geometry, a figure consisting of four 

sides and four angles. In Anmltectnre, 

any range of houses or buildings with four 
sides in the form of a square. 

QUAD'RARS (Lai.), the fourth of t Ro- 
man Aa, or three onnees, when the as was 
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Its full welglit. A fartliliig or fourth part except hy the gwnktrieal construction of a 

of a penny. Before the reign of Edward I. straight line equal to a circle of a given 
the smallest coin was a sterling or penny, radius. The fraction gives a close ap- 
marked with a cross, by means of which It proxlraatlon to the side of a square equal 
might be out into halves and quarters. But, m area to a circle of which the diameter is 
to avoid the frauds of unequal cuttings, unity. Only those who have an imperfect 
that king coined halfpence and farthings in knowledge of geometry, at the present 
distinct round piecea time, even attempt the quadrature of the 

QUAO'RAin' (.quadrana, a fourth part; circle; Just as those only who have an Im- 
XfOt.), In Oeometry, an arc of a circle, con- perfect knowledge of mechanics endeavour 
talnlng Its fourth part, or ninety degrees ; to find ttxe perpetual motion. 
also, the space or area Included between QUADRIDBO'IMAL (quatuor, four; and 
this arc and two radii drawn from the decern, ten : Lot.), In Crystallography, an 

centre to each extremity. Quadhaitt, in epithet for a crystal whose prism has four 

Astronomy and Navigation, an Instrument faces and two summits, containing to- 
for taking the altitudes of the sun and gether ten faces. 

stars ; as also for taking angles in survey- QUADRIDKNTATB (quatuor, four ; and 
Ing heights, distances, &c. Quadrants are dena, a tooth : Lot.), in Botany, an epithet 
of different forms, but the most common is denoting that there are four teeth on the 
Hadley’s, which consists of an octant, or edge. 

the eighth part of a circle, an index, a QUAD'RIFID (quadri-fldua, split Into 
speculum, two horizontal glosses, two four parts : Lat), tn Botany, an epithet de- 
screens, and two sight-vanes. Though Its gignatlng anything cut Into four segments, 
arc is only 45°, It measures angles of ftoo, QUADRI'GA (Lot.: from quatuor, four; 
being constructed on the principle that and jiipum, a yoke\ In Antiquity, a car or 
‘when a ray of light Is twice reflected, the chariot drawn by four horses. On the re- 
angle made by Its first and ;ia8t directions versos of medals, we frequently see the 
is double that made by the mirrors.’ [See emperor, or Victory, in a quadriga, holding 

OerrAWT.] There Is also the gunnefa the reins of the horses ; whence these coins 

quadrant, used for elevating and pointing are, among numlsmatologlsts, called num* 

I cannon, mortars, &c. Quadrant of mi quadrigaii and victoriati. 

Altitudb, a slip of brass, in length equal QUABRIJU'QOUS (quatuor, four; and 
to a quadrant, graduated and attached to jugum, a pair’: Lot.), In Botany, an epithet 
the artificial globe. It serves as a scale in for a pinnate leaf with four pairs of leaflets, 
measuring altitudes, azimuths. See. QUADRILAT'ERAL (guadrilaterua, four- 

QUADRANTAL TRI'ANGLE (quadran- sided; Lat.), in Geometry, an epithet for 
talia, containing the fourth part : Lot..), in a figure whose perlnjcter consists of fotir 
Trigonometry, a spherical triangle, having right lines, making four angles ; It is called 
for one of its sides an arc of 90°. also quadrangular. Quadrilateral figures are 

QUAD'RATB or QUAR'TILE (quadrana, either a parallelogram, trapezium, rect- 
A fourth part ; quartua, the fourth ; Lat.), angle, square, rhombus, or rhomboid. 

In Astrology, an aspect of the heavenly QUADRILL'E (Fr.; from quadra, a 
bodies, In which they are distant from each square: Lot.), a graceful kind of dance, 
other ninety degrees, or the quarter of a consisting of parties of four. Also, a game 
circle. of cards played by four persons with forty 

QTTADRAT'IO EQUATIONS (quadratua, cards, the four tens, nines, and eights 
squared ; Lot.), In Algebra, those in which being discarded. 

the unknown quantity Is found in the QUAD'KILOBATB (guattmr, four : Jiat.; 
square or second power. If it is found only and UAoa, a lobe : Or.), In Botany, an epithet 
In the second power, the quadratic is aim- for a leaf having four lobes, or divided to 
pie or pure : if found both In the first and the middle Into four distinct parts with 
second powers. It Is complete or adfected: convex margins. 

s= a. Is a pure quadratic ; x2 + a: = 6, Is a QUADRILOO'ULAR (quatuor, four ; and 
complete quadratic. loculua, a compartment: Lot.), In Botany, 

gUAD'RATRIX (quadro, T make square ; having four cells, as a quadrilocrdar peri- 
Lat.), In Geometry, a mechanical line by carp. 

meansof which we can find right lines equal QUADRlNOTdlAL (quatuor, four; and 
to the circumference of circles, or other nomen, a name ; ’Lot.), In Algebra, a root 
curves, and their several parts. which consists of four terms or farts. 

QDAD'RATURB (auadratura, from qua- QUADRIPHTLLOUS (quatuor, four ; 
dro, I make square : Lot.), in Astronomy, Lat, ; and phullon, a leaf ; Or.), In Botany, 
the position of the moon, when she is 90° having four leaves. 

from the snn, or at one of the two points QUADRIRE'MIS or QUAD'RIREMB 
of her orbit, which are equidistant from (quadriremia : Lot.), a species of the uavia 

conjunction and opposition. In Geoine- longa, or ship of war, used by the Romans 

try, the finding of a square equal In area and also by the Greeks ; being a galley with 
to that of a curve. The quadrature of the four benches or banks of rowers. 
circle Is a very ancient and celebrated QUADROON', the name given by the 
problem. As the area of a circle Is equal South Americans to the offspring of a 
to the product of the radius and half the mulatto woman by a white man. 
eircumferenoe, It depends on the ratio of QUAIFRUlllANA (quadrumanua, four- 
the diameter to the periphery. And as this handed : LaL), an order of mammals estab- ! 
ratio and its square are irrational numbers, iisbed by Ouvier for the reception of the j 
the quadrature of the circle Is not possible, apes, baboons, monkeys, and lemurs, ani- 
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tnalB whose hind llmbMire better suited for virtue, mutual charity, the love of God, and 
prehension than walking, the first toe a deep attention to the Inward motions and 
being opposable to the others as the thumb secret operations of the Spirit. He required 
Is to the fingers. They are vegetable feed- a plain simple worship, and a religion with- 
ers, and chiefiy dwell on trees, some of out ceremonies, making It a prindpal point 
them being aided In their progress from to wait In profound silence the directions 
branch to branch by their prehensile tails, of the Holy Spirit. Although at first the 
They are natives of warm climates. Some Quakers were guilty of some extravagances, 
species approach man In their structure, these wore off, and they settled Into a re* 
[^e Primates, Ape, Baboor, Monkey.] gular body, professing great austerity of 
As to the geographical distribution of the behaviour, a singular probity and upright- 
quadrumana. It Is remarkable that Austra- ness in their dealings, a great frugality at 
lia and New Guinea do not contain a single their tables, and a remarkable plainness 
species, whilst In Madagascar only the and simplicity in their dress. They were 
lemurs, the most lowly organized of all, are subjected for a long time to constant per- 
to be found. The gibbons are confined to secutlon; and their refusal to take oaths 
south-eastem Asia, and the dog-faced ba- or pay tithes was a source of great suf- 
boons to Africa. In AmerIcAevery monkey ferlng to them. But, since the time of 
has three premolar teeth (false molars), William III., their aflSrmation has l>een 
whilst in the rest of the world not a single received Instead of an oath ; and an altera- 
monkey has more than two. Only one tlon In the mode of levying tithes has sa- 
specleshasestabllshedltself In Europe, and tlsfled their scruples on that point. Their 
that is the North African Innuug sylvanns, system or tenets are laid down by Robert 
which has found a home on the rook of Barclay, one of their members. In a sensl- 
Glbraltar. ble, well-written ‘Apology,’ addressed to 

QUAD'RtTPED (gtiadnipes, fourfooted : Charles II. Their principal doctrines are 
Lot.), any animal having four feet, as a —that God has given to all men, without 
horso, a Hon, a dog, Ac. exception, supernatural light, which being 

QUAD'RUPLE {qiiadruplus, fourfold; obeyed can save them ; and that this light 
Lot.), an epithet for whatever Is fourfold, is Christ, the true light, which ligbteth 
or four times any given quantity. every man that cometh Into the world : 

QTJiE'RE (endeavour to obtain Informar that the scriptures were Indeed given by 
tlon : Lai.), a term expressive of doubt, and Inspiration, and are preferable to all the 
calling for further inquiry. other writings In the world ; but that they 

QU.fflS'TOR {Lot., from gutero, I search are no more than secondary rules of faith 
for), an officer among the Romans originally and practice. In subordination to the light 
found In two departments. In one, the or Spirit of God, which Is the primary rule : 
quffistor performed, to some extent, the that immediate revelation has not ceased, 
duties of a public prosecutor ; in the other, a measure of the spirit being given to every 
he had charge of the revenues. Thegtusstor- one : that all religions ceremonies of mere 
fihip was the first office any person could fill human Institution ought to be laid aside : 
in the commonwealth. that, in civil society, the saluting one 

QUAG'MIRE (l.e. quakemlrc), soft wet another by pulling off the hat, bending 
land, the surface of which is firm enough to the body, or other humiliating posture, 
bear a person, but which shakes or yields should be abolished : and that the use of 
under the feet. the singular pronoun thou when address- 

QUAIL (caille: Fr.), the name given to Ingone person. Instead of the customary 
birds of the genus Ootumix, allied to the you, should be strictly adhered to. They 
partridge. The common quail (C. further laid it down as a solemn obllga- 

nans), a smaller bird than the partridge tion, not to take an oath, encourage 
and less prolific, comes to us in May and war, engage in private contests, nor even 
leaves again in October for the north of carry weapons of defence. On a most vital 
AfrICA, In performing their migrations question of Christian faith, one of their 
quails arrive at Malta so exhausted by body has lately thus written; ‘Although 
fatigue, and in such prodigious multitudes, “ Friends ” do not call the Holy Scrlpturea 
that the inhabitants pick them up with the Word of God, but apply this epithet 
facility and In the greatest abundance, exclusively to the Lord Jesus Christ, yet 
After resting one night, those that escape they believe that these sacred writings are 
being tatggn proceed to Syria and Arabia, the toorda of God, written by holy men as 
and spread over Asia and Africa. Quails they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; that 
were formerly much prized for their pug- they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
nacious propensities ; quall-flghtlng was as for correction, for instruction In righteous- 
common at Athens and Rome as cock-fight- ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
Inghas been in modem times, and It is still thoroughly furnished unto all good works ; 
practised in some parts of Italy. In the and that they are able to make wise unto 
east also, and especially in China, quails are salvation through faith which Is In Christ 
pitted against each other, after having been Jesus. They also hold them to be the most 
armed with artificial spurs. piTfect and authentic declaration of Cbrls- 

QCA'RERS or Friends, a religions sect tlan faith, and the only fit outward standard 
which made Its first appearance in England Inallrellglouscontroversles ;andthatwhat- 
dniing the protectorate of Cromwell. Their ever, either In doctrine or practice, any pro- 
fonnder was George Pox, a native of Dray- fess or do, though nnder pretence of the 
ton InLeteestershlre. He proposed but few guidance of the Holy Spirit, If it be con- 
MTtleles ol lidtb, insisting chiefly on moral trary to or Inconsistent with the testimony 
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of the Holy Scrlptrires, fa to bo eeteemod a presumption that sbo Tcivy be Infected with 
delusion and error.’— The society Is govern- a malignant conta^ons disease. This is 
ed by its own code of discipline, which Is either for fortydays.or for any other limited 
enacted and supported by meetings of four term, according to circumstances. A ship 
degrees, for discipline; namely, preparative, thus situated is said to be performing 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, quarantine. The term has been adopted. 
The preparative digest and prepare the because it was generally supposed that if 
business for the monthly meetings. In no infectious disease break out within 
which the executive power is principally fortydays, or six weeks, no danger need be 
lodged, subject howeverto tiie revision and apprehended from the free admission of 
control of the quarterly meetings, which are the individuals under quarantine. During 
subordinate and accountable to the yearly this period all the goods, clothes, &c., that 
meeting ; and subject to Its supervision and might be supposed capable of retaining the 
direction. Its authority Is paramount, and infection, are subjected to a process of 
it possesses the sole power to make or purification, which is a most Important 

amend the discipline. There are at present part of the quarantine system. In Law, 

ten yearly meetings, namely, London,Dub* the period of forty days, during which the 
Iln, New England, New York, Philadelphia, widow of a man dying possessed of land, 
Baltimore, Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, has the privilege of remaining in the prln- 
and Indiana, which include a total of about clpal messuage or mansion house. 

150,000 members; but their numbers are QUA’RE IM'PEDIT (why does he hln- 
supposed to be decreasing. In this country der: Lat.), in Law, a writ lying for one 
they are most numerous in Yorkshire, Lan- who has a right of advowson, against one 
cashlre, Durham, Cumberland, and Essex. who hinders or disturbs him in his right 

QUALIFICATION {qualie, having a cer- to present a clerk when the living Is vacant 
tain quality : and /ocio, I make : LaL). any QUAR'EY {carrig. a stone: Irish), a pit 
natural endowment, or any acquirement, where stones for building, &c., are dug 
which fits a person for a place, office, or from the earth ; as a freestone quarry, or a 

employment. Alao any property or possea- marble quarry. QUAEnv (guirir, to fetch 

ston which gives one a right to exercise Fr.), in Falconry, the game which a hawk is 
the elective franchise, or furnishes one pursuing, or has killed. — Among hunters, 
with any legal power or capacity. a part of the entrails of the beast taken 

QUAL'ITY (qvalUas : Lat), In Physics, given to the hounds, 
some property of bodies. Essential Quality ^ QUARTAN (quartanwa, f rom qtior<M«,the 

some property which is necessary to con- fourth ; Lot.), In Medicine, an Intermitting 
Btltute a thing what It Is. Sensible Quality, ague, that occurs every fourth day. 
one that affects the senses, such as figure, QUARTATION ijquarta, the fourth part : 
tast^ &C. Lat), In Chemistry, the operation by which 

QtlANTITY iquantitas: Lot.), In Gram- the quantity of one constituent is made 
mar, the measure of a syllable, or that equal to the fourth part of the whole mass, 
which determines the time In which It is It is specially applied to the act of render- 

pronounced. In Mathematics, anything Ing the quantity of silver. In a combination 

which can be multiplied, divided, and consisting of silver and gold, one fourth 

measured. In Physics, anything capable of the entire that the silver may be soluble 

of estimation or measurement, which being In nitric acid. If the gold exceeds this 
compared with another thing of the same proportion. It protects the silver, and thus 
nature,maybesaid to be greater or less than, prevents the separation of the two metals 

equal or unequal to It. In common usage, by the solution of one of them. 

quantity Is a mass or collection of matter QUARTER (same deriv.), the fourth part 
of Indeterminate dimensions : thus we say, of anything, the fractional notation for 

a quantity ot earth, a quantity of timber, which is Quabtkb, In Astronomy, the 

Ac. But when we speak of an assemblage fourth part of the moon’s period, or month- 
of indivldiialB or separate beings, we say a ly revolution. Thus, from the new moon to 
number: as a number of men, of horses, the quadrature Is the first quarter; from 
Ac, this to full moon, the second quarter, Ac. 

QUANTUM (.Lot.), as much as. Thus Quartkb, In Naval Architecture, that 

Quantum meruit (as much as he deserved), part of a ship’s hull which lies from tbe 

In Law, an action grounded on a promise steerage to the transom. On thb Qcah- 

that the defendant should pay to the plain- TBii Indicates tbe bearing or portion of an 

tiff for hli service as much as he should de- object seen between afe and al>eam. 

serve. — Quantwn svfflcit (as much as Is Quarter, in Weights, Is generally used 

sufficient), a very common expression. for the fourth part of a hundred-weight 

Quantwn vaMbat (as much as It was worth), avoirdupois, or28lb. (Quarter also signi* 

In Law, an action to recover of the defend- fles the sparing of men’s lives In battle when 
ant for goods sold, as much as they were they are no longer able to defend tbein- 
worth. selves. — Q uartbr-dkok, that part of the 

QUAQPAVER'8AL(quaquaifersum, every deck of a ship which extends from the stern 

way : Zat.), a term applied by geolo- to tbe mainmast. Quabtbr-Qallkby, a 

gists to strata which dip to every point sort of balcony on the quarters of a ship. 

of the compass, like those surrounding a Quartbb-vastbr, In the array, an of* 

volcano. whose business Is to attend to the 

QUAR'ANTINB (quaranta, forty : ItaL), quarters of the soldiers, their provisions, 
tbe restraint of intercourse, to which a Ac. In the navy, an officer who assists the 
ship arriving in port is subjected, on tbe mates in their duties, attending the steer 
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age, Ac, QfTABTBMCASTSa-OBJTBaAL, a 

milltarr officer, whose duty is to mark the 
marches and encampments of an army, and 
procure supplies of provisions, forage, &c. 

On ship-boaid, quabtbes slgnlfles the 

stations or places where the officers and 
men are posted In action. — —QUAETUBa, in 
War, Is used In various senses ; thus to 
indicate the place allotted to a body of 

troops to encamp upon, &a Hbad- 

QUABTSB8, the place where the general 
of an army resides, which Is generally near 

the centre of the army. ■Whttbr-QUAB- 

TBR8, the places in which the troops are 
lodged during the winter, or their residence 
in those places. 

QUARTER DAYS, the days which begin 
the four quarters of the year, and on which 
rents, &c., usually become due in this coun- 
try, namely, the 26th of March, or Lady- 
day ; the 24th of June, or Mtdsumraer-day ; 
the 29th of September, or Mlchaolmas-day ; 
and the 25th of December, or Ohristmas- 
day. 

QUARTERING, in Heraldry, partitions 
of the escutcheon according to the number 
of coats that are bnrno in it, or the several 
divisions that are made when the arms of 
more than one family are borne by the same 
person. 

QUARTER SES'SIONS, a court of jus- 
tice, held quarterly, before magistrates of a 
county or borough, to try minor oftenoes by 
ury, after bills found by a grand Jury. The 
egal powers of these are often very great ; 
but the questions may, in many cases, bo 
removed to superior courts. Two justices 
at least must be present. 

Q U ARTETT' (gwarietto; 7tal.), in Music, 
a piece for four voices or four instru- 
ments. 

QUARTO (quartus, the fourth : Lat.'), In 
Printing, Jto.-, a size of books, produced by 
twice folding a sheet, which then makes 
four leaves. Also a book so folded. 

QUARTZ (Ger.), in Mineralogy, a species 
of slllclous stone of various colours, com- 
monly amorphous, and frequently crystal- 
lized. The name is usually applied, in 
bclentlflc language, to the purer varieties 
of silica, particularly to rock crystal. Quartz 
Is abundantly spread throughout the globe. I 
Its varieties are numerous; differences of 
colour being produced by different metals. 
Thus, amethyst, or purple quartz, is tinged 
with a little Iron and manganese. Rose 
quartz, or false ruby, derives Its colour from 
manganese. Aventurine is a beautiful var 
rlety of guartz, of a rich brown colour, 
which, from a peculiarity of texture, appears 
filled with bright spangles. Small crystals 
of quartz, tinged with iron, are found in 
Spain, and have been termed hyacinths of 
Compostella. Flint, chalcedony, camelian, 
onyx, sardonyx, and bloodstone, or helio- 
trope, and the numerous varieties of agates, 
are principally composed of quartz, with 
various materials from which they derive 
their particular hue. 

QUAS. a liquor commonly drunk In Rus- 
sia. It IB prepared from pollard, meal, and 
bread, or from meal and malt, by an acid 
fermentation. 

QUASH*1KG ^eosser, to crush: FrJ, in 


Law, the overthrowing and annulling <n 
anything. 

QUA'SI OONTRAOT, In the Civil Law, 
an act which has not the strict form of a 
contract, but yet has the force of one. 
Thus, if one person dues anothei's business 
in his absence without his procuration, 
and it has succeeded to the other person’s 
advantage, the one might have an action 
for what he has disbursed, and the other to 
obtain an account of the administration: 
which amounts to a quasircontract. 

QUAS'SIA, in Botany, a genus of tropical 
plants : nat. ord. Simarvibacea. The wood of 
the root of the Quassia tree is intensely 
bitter, and a decoction from It is used In 
medicine. Brewers have been often charged 
with using it as a substitute for hops, but 
this is now prohibited under severe penal- 
ties. A strong infusion of quassia, sweeten- 
ed with brown sugar, is a safe and effective 
poison for files. The plant yields an alka- 
loid called quassine, which crystaUlses in 
small white prisms. 

QUATRKPOIL (gttafre, f our ; and feuille, 
a leaf : Pr.), in Heraldry, a four-leaved plant, 
a frequent bearing in coat armour. 

QUATBR, In Music, a measure of time 
equal to half a crochet, or an eighth of a 
semibreve. Also a shake or rapid vibration 
of the voice. 

QUEEN (ewen, a wife: Ang. Sax.), a 
woman who holds a crown singly ; or, by 
courtesy, one who is married to a king. The 
former is distinguished by the title of 
q7ieen regnant ; tlie latter by that of queen 
consort, A queen consort Is a subject; 
though as the wife of the king she enjoys 
certain prerogatives. The widow of a king 
Is called queen doumger. 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY, funds vested 
in Trustees called Governors, arising treun 
the first year’s income (according to the 
valuation in the King’s books), of newly ap- 
pointed IncumbentK in the Church of Eng- 
land, and one tenth of that sura annually 
paid by them afterwards. These funds are 
appliod to the augmentation of small livings. 
Tlie first fruits were formerly paid to the 
Crown, until Queen Anne ordered them to 
be applied in the manner stated. 

QUEROIT'RON, the bark of the Qiiercus 
tmetoria, or yellow oak, a tree growing in 
North America. It is used in dyeing yel- 
low, the colour being developed from It by 
a solution of alunu 

QUER'CUS {Lot.), In Botany, a genus of 
amentaceous trees. [See Oak and Cobk.3 

QUES’TIO (Lat ; from queero, I inquire). 
In Logic, the third proposition in a syllo- 
gism, wnloh contains the question to bo 
proved. 

QUESTION (qumstio, from queero,! seek ; 
Lat), the application of torture to prisoners 
under criminal accusation. It was custom- 
ary in Franco before the revolution. One 
kind was Intended to make him confess his 
own guilt : the other to make him oonfe. s 
his accomplices. From the earliest times 
it was perceived that disclosures made 
under the Influence of torture could not be 
relied on ; yet the practice was very preva- 
lent, wherever the principles of the Civil 
Law liave been adopted. The rack is the 
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only tastnunent of torture which was em- 
ployed in Bnfland. It was Introduced, or 
at least first commonly used in the rolno* i 
rlty of Henry TL The petne forU et dine, 
however, was recognised by the law : and 
its cruel details were diffused in the reign 
of Henry lY. The prisoner who refused to 
plead was laid on the ground in a dark 
room ; as many weights as he could bear, 
and more, were laid on him ; and no suste- 
nance being allowed but a morsel of the 
worst bread, and a draught of the worst 
water, on alternate days, he was to go re- 
main, until he pleaded or died. This tor- 
ture was inflicted until the beginning of 
the last century ; and until so lately as the 
commencement of the reign of George III., 
prisoners were forced to plead, by squeet- 
Ing their thumbs and other cruelties. In 
the reign of George 111. It was enacted that 
any one who stood mute, or did not answer 
directly to the arraignment should be held 
to plead guilty. 

QUBST'MBN {gutste, a search : Pr.), In 
Raw, persons chosen to inquire into abuses 
and misdemeanours, especially such as re- 
late to weights and measures. 

QUBS'TOS iqucBBtuB, an acquiring : Lot.), 
lu Law, land which does not descend by 
hereditary right, but is acquired by one’s 
own labour and Industry. 

QUICK.-LIME, auy calcareous substance 
deprived of its cari)onic acid : as chalk, 
limestone, oyster-shells, &o., calcined. 

QUICK-MATCH, a combustible prepa- 
ration used by artillerymen ; being formed 
of cotton strands dipp^ in a boiling com- 
position of vinegar, saltpetre, and mealed 
powder. 

QDICK'SrLVBR. CSee MKEOtTUT.] 

QUID PRO QUO (one thing for another: 
Led.), an equivalent, or the mutual conside- 
ration and reciprocal performance of both 
, parties to a contract. 

QUrETISTS, In Eecleslastlcal History, a 
j sect of mystics, originated by Molinos, a 
Spanish priest, who maintained that reli- 
gion consists In the Internal rest and medi- 
tation of the mind, wholly employed in 
contemplating God and submitting to his 
will. This doctrine was termed Quietism ; 
and was held by a number of persons in 
France, the most celebrated of whom were 
Madame de la Motte Oulyons, and P6ii6]on. 
The writings of the latter on the subject 
were condemned by Innocent XII.; and 
he acquiesced without a murmur In their 
condemnation. Quietlsts existed in early 
times among the monks of Mount Athos ; 
the sect being called Eesychastce (from 
Wsttcfcio, repose : Gr.). 

QUIN(3b, the fruit of the CHdonia vul- 
Paris, so named from Cydou, a town of 
Crete, famous for abounding with this 
fruit. It Is now cultivated throughout 
Europe, and when boiled and eaten with 
sugar, or made Into nuumalade, is much 
esteemed. 

QUIN'CUNX (Lot), the dispositions of 
any five objects, so t!^t four of them shall 
be at the comers, and one In the middle of 

an ima^nary square. In Gardening, the 

disposition of trees, in this order ; which 
soay be repeated* so m to form a regular 


grove or wood. tha( presents equal rows 
and parallel alleys. Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote a curious treatise, *The Garden of 
Cyrus, or the Quinouncial Lozenge,* In 
which he points out how frequently the 
number five occurs In nature: ‘quin- 
cunxes,’ says Coleridge, ' In heaven above, 
quincunxes In earth below, quincunxes in 
the mind of man, quincunxes in tones. In 
optic nerves. In roots of trees. In leaves, in 
everything.’ 

QUINDEO^AGON (quindecim, fifteen ; 
Lai. ; and gDma, an angle : Or,), in Geome- 
try, a plain figure with fifteen sides and 
fifteen angles. 

^INDBCEM’VIR, or QUINDECBM'- 
Vlfll (fifteen men : LaL), In Roman Anti- 
quity, a college of fifteen priests: origi- 
nally but ten, five chosen from the jiatri- 
clans, and five from the Plebeians ; Julius 
CsBsar increased their number to sixteen. 
They were the interpreters of the Sibylline 
books, which, however, they never consult- 
ed without an express order of the Senate ; 
and it was their duty also to celebrate the 
games of Apollo, whose priests, indeed, 
they were considered to be. 

QUINI'NE, an alkaloid of Inestimable 
value in the form of a sulphate, as a tonic, 
and febrifuge. It is extracted from the 
bark of several species of small trees be 
lougiug to the genus Cinchona, which 
grow in Pern and Ecuador, and named in 
honour of the Countess of Chinchona, wife 
of a vlC/eroy of Peru, who was cured of a 
fever by the use of the hark, and who intro- 
duced it Into Europe. For many years the 
medicine was taken in tlie form of powder- 
ed bark, which being sent to Europe by the 
South American Jesuits, was commonly 
known as Jesuits’ hark, or Peruvian bark 
The tree was called Qiuva-quina, or bark of 
barks, by the Indians, by whom its virtues 
were communicated to the Spaniards. Vast 
numbers of trees having been iraprovi- 
dently destroyed during a long series of 
years, the medicine grew gradually dearer, 
and it became highly desirable that the 
plant should be cultivated In other parts of 
the world. Mr. Markham has lately suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a quantity of seeds and 
young trees, in spite of the opposition of 
the Peruvians, and they have been planted 
in India, where the young trees thrive so 
well that no fear of the supply of quinine 
failing need now be entertained. Thirty- 
nine species of cinchona have been des- 
cribed, but only a few of these are consi- 
dered deserving of cultivation, ^o fewer 
than four alkaloids having more or less 
similar qualities have been obtained from 
Peruvian bark, the best known of these 
being quinine, whleh was first discovered 
by two French chemists, Pelletier and Ga- 
venton. In 1820. It is In these alkaloids 
that the medicinal virtues of the hark re- 
side. To show the great consumption of 
quinine, notwithstanding its high price. It 
may be mentioned that the Indian govern- 
ment has sometimes expended upwards of 
60,0001. In a single year In the purchase of 
this drug. 

QUINQUAGBS'IMA (qvinquage»UMi», the 
fiftieth : LatOt the seyenth Sunday* and 


theretora about the fiftieth day before Eas< 
ter, whence fte neme. 

QUINQUBNNA'LIA (Lot., from quin- 
gtiennium, a period of five years), in Anti- 
quity, Roman games, celebrated every five 
yeara They were instituted by the Em- 
perors in commemoration of different 
events in their respective reigna 
QUIK'QUBREliB (quinqiuremiB, having 
five banks of oars : Lot,), in Antiquity, a 
galley having five seats or rows of oars. 
When Reguluswas sent to Africa, AU.o. 
498, the Romans had 330 of those vessels, 
and the Oarthaginians 350, each furnished 
with 800 rowers and 120 soldiers, which 
would give 140,000 men for those of the 
Romans, and 150,000 for those of the Car- 
thaginians ; numbers that would be incre- 
dible did they not rest on the highest au- 
thority. 

gUIN"SEY,orQUIN'SY(Mgttinan<rfc: Pr.), 
In Medicine, inflammation of the tonsils, 
the common inflammatory sore throat; it 
is not Infectious. It has proved fatal, by 
causing suffocation, but It generally ter- 
minates by suppuration. 

QUINTES'SKNCE, a term used by the 
older chemists to express alcoholic tinc- 
tures ; made by digestion, at common tem- 
peratures, or by the sun’s heat. In a 

more general sense, an extract of any- 
thing containing (he most essential part. 

gUIN'TILB {quintus, the fifth : Lot.), in 
Astronomy, the aspect of planets when dis- 
tant from each other the fifth part of the 
zodiac, or 72 degrees. 

gu INTI LIS (Lat), In Chronology, the 
month of July ; so called because it was the 
fifth month of Romulus’s year, which began 
in March, It received the name of July from 
Marc Antony, in honour of Julius Cssar, 
who reformed the calendar. 

gUINTIN {quintaine: Fr.), in ancient 
martial sports, an upright post on the top 
of which turned a cross piece, on one end 
of which was fixed a broad board, and on the 
other a sand-hag. The play was to tilt or 
ride against the broad end with a lance, and 
pass without being struck by the sand-bag 
behind. 

gUIUlNAOjIA, in Antiquity, a feast cele- 
brated among tlie Romans In honour of 
Romulus, who was called Quirinus. It was 
hold on the 17th of February. 

gUIRITES, in Antiquity, a name given 
to the citizens of Rome, as distinguished 
from the soldiery. It is said to have origi- 
nated in their having admitted into their 
city the Sabines, who, inhabiting the town 
of Cures, •were called Quiritea ; and the 
appellation was thenceforward given to 
both nations Indiscriminately. 

gUI-TAM (Who as well : Lat), in Law, a 
term for an action brought, or information 
exhibited, at the suit of the king, on a 
penal statute, in which half the penalty is 
directed to fall to the suer or Itiformer. 
Tite plaintiff describes himself as A. B., 
*qai tarn pro domino rege quam proseipso 


(who sues as well for the Icing as himself). 

QUIT'RBNT iquiettu reddUtu, quiet rent* 
Lat.)t in Law, a small rent payable by the 
tenants of most manors, and oy which they 
are freed from all other services. 

QUITTBR-BONB, in Farriery, a hard 
round swelling on the coronet, between the 
heel and the quarter, usually on the Inside 
of the foot. 

QUOAD HOC (Lot), a term used fre- 
quently in law reports to signify that * as to 
the thing named,’ the law is so, &c. 

QUODLIBBT (what you please : LaL), In 
the language of the schoolmen, a term ap- 
plied to questions which were miscellaneous 
In French, a jeu d’esprlt, a pun, &c, 

QUOIN, or (X)TN {coin : Fr.), in Architec- 
ture, the external or Internal comer of any 

building or any part of a building. In 

Artillery, a loose wedge of wood, placed 
under the breech of a cannon to adjust Its 
elevation. 

QUOITS {coete, thrown : JSelg.), a kind of 
exercise or game very similar to the one 
known among the ancients under the name 
of discue. It consists in pitching or throw- 
ing a flat iron ring at a fixed object. 

QUO'RUV, in Law, a word frequently 
mentioned in our statutes, and in commis- 
sions both of justices of the peace and 
others. By it Is generally understood that 
among the number of justices necessary 
for the transaction of business, certain in- 
dividuals must necessarily be present, 
otherwise the business cannot proceed. 
The term is derived from the words of the 
commission, quorum A B. unum ease vo- 
lumtut (of whom we will tliat A. B. be one : 
Lat.), For example, where a commission Is 
I directed to seven persons, or to any three i 
of them, whereof A. B. 'and C. D. are to he 
two, tijese are said to be of the quorum, 
because the res., cannot proceed without 
them. 

QUOTA (quot, how many : Lat.), the part 
which each menjl)er of a society is bound 
to contribute, or is to receive, in making up 
or dividing anything. 

QUOTID'IAN {quoUdiauus, dally; Lot,), 
in Medicine, an Intermittli-j fever, or ague, 
of which the paroxysm or fit returns every 
day. 

QUOTIENT iquotiea, how often : Lat), in 
Arithmetic, the number which arises, by 
dividing tl)e dividend by the divisor; or. 
In other words, the number resulting from 
the division of one number by another. 

QUO- WARRANTO (by what authority ; 
Lat), in Law, a writ filed in the Court of 
King’s Bench, by the Attorney-General, or 
some one in his name, calling upon a per- 
son to show by what title he holds an ofllce, 
franchise, &c. The proceedings under this 
writ were attended with so many difflcultles, 
that it has been superseded by what is 
termed, an Information in the nature of a 
quo warranto, in which the person usuriUng 
is considered in tlie nature of an ofi^uiibr, 
and consequently punishable by Hue. 
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R, the eighteenth letter of our alphabet. 
Is numbered among the liquids and aeml* 
vowels, and Is sometlmea called the canine 
letter. Its sound is formed by a guttural 
extrusion of the breath, which In some 
words is through the mouth, with a sort of 
quivering motion or slight jar of the tongue. 
In words which we have received from the 
Greet language we follow the Latins, who 
wrote Ji after r, as the representative of the 
aspirated sound with which this letter was 
pronounced by the Greeks ; as in rhapsody , 
rhetoric, &c. ; otherwise It Is always followed 
by a vowel at the beginning of words and 
syllables. As an abbreviation, R was used 
by the Romans for Roma; as, R. 0., 
Bomana Civitas (the Roman State). For Rel ; 
as, R. Q. 0., Rei Oerenda Causa (for the 
sake of carrying on the affairs). For Recte ; 
as, R. P. K. D., Recte Factum et Dictum 
(rightly done and spoken). For Res, or 
Romani ; as, R. P., Respublica (the republic), 
or Romani Principes (the Roman Chiefs). 

In English, it stands for Rex, as, G. R., 

Georgius Rex (King George). And for Re- 
gina; as, V. R., Vietona Regina (Queen 
Victoria). In Medicinal Prescriptions It is 
put for recipe (take). And, as a numeral, for 
80, and with a dash over It, for 80,000. 

RAB'BET (rabattre, to pare down ; JV.), 
In Carpentry, a deep groove or channel cut 
in a piece of timber longitudinally, to re- 
ceive the edge of a plank, or the ends of 
several planks, that are to be fastened in 

It. Rabbeting, the paring down the edge, 

or cutting channels or grooves in boards, 
for the purpose of lapping one over the 
other. In Bhip-carpentry, it signifies the 
letting In of the planks of the ship into the 
keel. 

RAB'BI, or RAB'BTN {rebee, master: 
Ileb.), a title assumod by the Pharisees and 
Doctors of the law among the Jews. There 
were several gradations before they ar- 
rived at the dignity of a rabbin ; but it 
does not appear that there was any fixed 
age or previous examination necessary ; 
when, however, a man had distinguished 
himself by bis skill in the written and oral 
law, and passed through the subordinate 
degrees, be was saluted a rabbin by the 
public voice. In their schools the rabbins 
sat upon raised chairs, and their scholars at 
their feet : thus St. Paul is said to have 
studied at the feet of Gamaliel. Such of 
the doctors as studied the letter or text of 
scripture were called Caraites, those who 
studied the cabballa, Cabbalists ; and those 
whose study was in the traditions or oral 
law, were called Rabbiniste. The customary 
duty of the Rabbins, in general, was to pray, 
preach, and Interpret the law in the syna- 
gogues. Among the modem Jews, the 
learned men retain no other title than that 
of Rabbi ; they have great respect paid them, 
have the first places or seats In their synago- 
gues ; determine all matters of controversy ; 
uA frequently igronoimce upon civil affairs. 


RAB'BIT, In Zoology, the Lepu* eunieulus, 
a well-known rodent animal, which leedi 
on grass or other herbage and grain, and 
burrows in the earth. It is very prolific, 
and is kept in warrens for the sake of its 
flesh. 

RAB'DOMANOY, or RHABDOMANCTT 
(rhabdos, a rod ; and manteia, prophecy : 
Or.), In Antiquity, a sort of divination by 
means of rods. The divining rod Is tbe 
branch of a tree, generally hazel, forked 
at one end, and held in a particular way by 
the two ends. It is supposed to indicate 
the presence of the substance sought, bj 
bending towards it with a slow rotator) 
motion ; the diviner being, in modem times, 
in contact with some metallic or magnetic 
substance. It is used by tbe credulous, 
most usually, for the discovery of metals 
and water. 

RAIXIOON', an American plantigrade car- 
nivorous animal belonging to tbe bear fami- 
ly. It is the Procyon lotor of zoologists. It is 
somewhat of the shape of a beaver, with 
hair like that of a fox ; Its head, too, re- 
sembles the fox, except that the ears are 
shorter, roundish, and naked ; its tall is 
longer than Its body, and not unlike that 
of a cat, with annular streaks of different 
colours. It lodges in a hollow tree ; its fur 
is valuable. 

RAGE (roes : Fr., from radix, a root : 
Lot.), tbe lineage of a family, or toe series 
of descendants indefinitely continued. 

RACEME' iraeemus, a bunch of grapes: 
Lat.), in Botany, a species of Inflorescence, 
consisting of a peduncle with short lateral 
branches. It may be either simple or com- 
pound, naked or leafy, &c. Racemous, 

growing in clusters. Sacemi/erous, bearing 
racemes or clusters; as, the racemiferous 
fig-tree. 

RACES {roes, to run : Sax.), a public trial 
of speed. In horses. Among tbe ancients, 
horse-races were performed either by single 
horses, or by two horses, on one of which 
they performed the race, and leaped upon 
the other at the goal. Chariot-races were 
performed by one, two, three, lour, five, or 
more horses joined together In chariots. 
How great soever the number of horses 
might be, they were all ranged abreast, or 
in onefront, being coupled together In pairs. 
Cllsthenes, the Slcyonian, Intii'^duced the 
custom of coupling the two middle horses 
only ; the rest he governed by reins. The 
principal part of a charioteer’s skill con- 
sisted In dexterously avoiding the metes, or 
goals; a failure in this point overturned his 
chariot, which was an event that was at- 
tended not only with imminent danger, 
but also with great disgrace. Hero, 
at the Olympic games, made use of a 
decemjugis, or chariot drawn by ten horses. 
He also used camels In the Roman circus ; 
and Hellogabalus introduced elephants in- 
stead of horses. The most remarkable clr> 
cumstance relating to the Roman chariot* 
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raccB wag the factions sf the charioteers, with the heated surface of the earth ; and 
which divided Into parties the whole city of glass will not Intercept solar heat, but it 
Home. In modem times, at Rome, the will Intercept heat emanating from a body 
race-horses have no riders ; they run at a comparatively low temperature : thus 
through the Coreo, a street of considerable from hot water, or even from a common 
length, which derives its name from being Are. And the lower the temperature of 
thus used. The spectators range them- the heated body the less of Its heat will be 
selves at each side. Contrivances which transmitted by the glass, 
goad the horses are attached to them. RADIA'TA (radius, a ray: Lat), In 
Races were customary in England In very Zoology, a division of the animal kingdom, 
early times, and are mentioned by Pltz- containing several classes rAoAiiKPiiA, 
Stephen In the reign of Henry II. In queen Eohinodbrmata, Zoophytes, Inpuboria], 
Bllxa1>eth’s reign they appear to have been In all of which the species are charactorizcjd 
carried to such excess as to have Injured by a radiating form of body, or of some por- 
the fortunes of the nobility. At that time, tlon of it; for example, a star-flsh, a sea 
however, the matches were private, and anemone, and a medusa, 
gentlemen rode their own horses. In the RA'DIATE, or RA'DIATED, In Botany, 
reign of James I. public races were estai)- a term applied to such flowers as have 
lished ; but It was not till after the restora- several seml-floscules set round a disk, in 
tlon of Charles II. that they were particu- form of a star: those whlcli have no such 
larly encouraged by royalty; when ‘his rays are called discuus flowers, 
majesty’s plate,’ a cup or bowl worth 100 RADIATION (radiatio: ifit.), the act of 
guineas was first given, In lieu of which a body emitting or diffuKlng rays of light, 

that sum of money is now paid. The usual &c., all round, as from a centre. lladiat- 

trlal of speed, in English racing, le a single ing point, in Oi)ticB, any point of nu object 
mile; of continuance or bottom, four miles; frt»m whence rays proceed, 
hut the true test of thorough blood In a RAD'IOAL from radix, a root: 

racer Is continuance. There Is a great deal Lot.), In Chemistry, radicals are either 
of fraud practised in the whole business of simple or compound. Simple radicals con- 
racing; and, as In every other species of sist of but one elementary substance; 
gambling, the wealthy who addict them- thus sulphur, the radical of sulphuric nod, 
solves to the sport generally in the end is simple. A compound radical consists of 
become the victims of a host of black-legs two or more elementary substances corn- 
and their confederate jockles. blncd, the combination simulating the de- 

RA0HITI8 (rachitis, a spinal complaint ; portiuent and exercising the functions of 
Or ), In Medicine, the rickets, which see. an elementary substance ; thus cyanogen, 
RACK (rakke; from rekken, to extend: the radical of hydrocyanic or prussic acid, 
a horrid engine of torture, furnished is compound, consisting of carbon and 
with pulllos and cords, &c. for extorting nitrogen. Chemists speak of several thco- 
confession from criminals or suspected rctical compound radicals, such as ethyl, 
persons. Its use Is entirely unknown in free consisting of four equivalents of carbon 
countries. and live of hydrogen. This is assumed to 

RAOK'ET (raguette: Fr.), a bat to strike exist In alcohol and ether. In Grammar, 

the ball with at tennis. It usually consiBt.s the appellation radicalis given to primitive 
of a net-work of catgut strained very tight words. In contradistinction to compounds 

in a circle of wood, with a handle. and derivatives. Uadical quantities. In 

RA'DIAL (radius, the exterior bone of Algebra, those whose roots may be accu- 
the fore arm : Lot.), In Anatomy, pertaining rately expressed in numbers, 
to the radius «)r fore-arm of the human RAD'ICAL SIGN, In Algebra, V, the 
body : as, the radial artery or nerve. The symbol which denotes that a root Is to be 
radial muscles are two muBcles of the fore- extracted : It Is V, a niodiflcatlnn of the 
arm, one of which bends the wrist, the letter R. Thus tja means the square root 

other extends IL Radial Curves, In of a; ^d, the cube root of d; the 

Geometry, curves of the spiral kind, whose eighth root of 16. Fractional exponents 
ordinates all terminate In the centre of the are often used Instead of the radical sign ; 
including circle, and appear like so many thus a i, instead of Va; cEi instead ot &d; 
semi-diaraeters. 16i, instead of viB- A radical sign and an 

RA’DIANT HEAT (radio, I emit beams : exponent may be used together: thus Iva'i, 
Lai.). Raj's of heat are emitted in all or a |, the fifth root of a square, 
directions, #om a body whose temperature RADICATION (radix, a ri>ot : Lot.), In 
la higher than that of the airs, and bodies Botany, the disposition of a root of a plant, 
which surround It. These rays are either with respect to the ascending and descend- 
reflected, absorbed, or transmitted. Rqfl.ec~ ing caudex, and the radicles. 
tion of heat may be illustrated by throwing RAD'IOLB (radicula, a small root : Lat), 
the heat from a fire on the face by means In Botany, that part of the seed of a plant 
of a piece of bright tinned Iron. Absorption which, upon vegetating, becomes the root, 
of heat may he shown by roughening the RA'DIUS (Lai.), In Geometry, a right line 
surface of the tins ; when It will become extending from the centre of a circle to 
hot and scarcely any heat will be reflected, the periphery ; and hence the semldlameter 

Transmission ot heat Is exhibited by the of the circle. In Trigonometry, the ra- 

Htmosphere, which allows the sun’s rays to dius Is the sine of 90 degrees. In Ana- 

liass through It, without having Its tempo- tomy, the exterior bone of the fore-arm, 
rature raised by them, the heat It receives descending along with the ulna from the 
i^n g due to refle^on from and contact elbow to the wrist. It Is so called from Its 
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supposed resemblance to the spoke of a 
vtrheel In Botany, the outer part or cir- 

cumference of a compound radiate flower, 
or radiated dlsoous flower. 

RA'DIUS- VECTOR {radius, a radius; 
and vector , a carrier : Lot.), In Astronomy, a 
straight line drawn from the centre of 
force to the point of the orbit where the 
body ll supposed to be. When a body Is 
projected In space, and subjected to the 
action of gravity, whose effect varies In- 
versely as the square of the distance, a 
conic section, having a focus at the centre 
of force, is described. The conic section, 
traversed by the planets, is an ellipse, the 
sun being in one of its foci, and the spaces 
described by the radius-vectors, respec- 
tively, are always equal in equal times [see 
Planet}. The Algebraic expressions for 
the radlus-voctors of the different conic 
sectiuUH arc termed the Polar equations of 
these curves. 

RADIX (a root : Lai,), in Algebra, the 
root of a finite expression, from M'blch a 

series is derived. In Botany, a root, or 

that organ of a vegetable through which It 

draws its nourishment. [Ree Botany.] 

In Etymology, a primitive word, from j 

which spring other words. In Loga- ] 

rlthms, that number whose logarithm is | 
unity. I 

RAPT {rafte : Dan., from ratis : Lai.), a 
sort of float, consisting of boards fastened 
together side by side : somettmea used for 
saving persons who lose their vessel at sea. 

Also, a quantity of timber, fastened 

together by chains for the purpose of being 
more conveniently floated down a river. 

RAPT'ERS (rcBfter : Dan.), pieces of tim- 
ber extending from the wall of a building, 
so as to meet in an angle at the top, and 
form the roof. 

RAG'STONE, a local name for certain 
rocks. The Kentish ragstone Is a calcareous 
rock, now much used for building purposes, 
which forms a division of the lower green- 
sand. The Coral Rag, an oolitic limestone, 
containing abundant remains of corals, is 
well developed In Oxfordshire. It Is a mem- 
ber of the middle oolite. 

RAGU'LED.or RAG'GBD.in Heraldry, an 
epithet for any bearing that is ragged or 
uneven, like the trunk or limb of a tree 
lopped of its branches, so that only the 
stumps are seen. 

RAIL, a name given to several wading 
birds. The land rail, Orex pratonaie, comes 
to ns In the summer, and derives Us name 
of corncrake from its call note. It frequents 
grassy places in the neighbourhood of 
rivers, and fields of green corn. It la much 
esteemed by epicures. The spotted crake 
Is a prettily marked bird of the same genus, 
but much rarer than the last. The water 
rail, Ballus aquatioue, remains with us 
through the year, haunting the rank ve- 
getation of marshes. The bill and the mid- 
dle toe are much longer than in the laud 
rail 

RAILWAYS, or RAILROADS. Among 
the most wonderful features wlilch mark 
the progress of science in the nineteenth 
eentary is the vast and increasing extent 
of the suhstitution of mechanical for ani- 


mal power— ingenious in most operations, 
exciting our admiration In many, but excel- 
ling all in its application to the purposes of 
travelling. 

Nearly two centuries before the Introduc- 
tion of the iooomotive, wooden rails were 
used at the collieries, In the north of Eng- 
land ; their upper surfaces being, at a later 
period, covered with a plate or bar of iron, 
to render them more durable ; and about 
the year 1776, flanges being added to them 
to keep the waggons from running off. 
The Imperfections of plate, or as they were 
also called tram rails, led about the year 
1801 to the adoption of edge rails, or those 
at present exclusively used ; and, soon after, 
cast iron was supplanted by wrought Iron, 
In their manufacture. The use of locomo- 
tives, instead of animals, was suggested, in 
1704 ; but no locomotive seems to have been 
constructed until 1805. At first cogged 
wheels, and various kinds oi propellere, were 
employed with locomotives, from an er- 
roneous supposition that there would not 
be sulflclent friction between the driving 
wheels and rails to prevent the former 
from turning round, without the produc- 
tion of progressive motions; but in 1814, 
plain wheels were tried and found perfectly 
efficient. The locomotive did not come In- 
to practical use until the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway In 1880 ; 
although the first railway Act received the 
sanction of the British legislature in 1801, 
by the incorporation of the Surrey Iron 
railway company. This was Indeed a com- 
paratively trifling enterprise, for it extend- 
ed only from Wandsworth to Orojdon, and 
was merely applicable for the carriage of 
coals, lime, &c., the moving power being 

derived from horses alone. The rails. 

The breadth of an edge rail does not in gene- 
ral exceed two Inches, and the carriage is 
kept on the line by moans of flanges on the 
outer part of the rim of the wheel. These 
flanges ought never to touch the rail on 
account of the great resistance they cause ; 
and they are In ordinary circumstances 
prevented from doing so, by the wheels be- 
ing bevelled on the rim, so that the exte- 
rior diameter is less than the interior. The 
rails are formed In bars, fixed at each end, 
and at intermediate points. In cast iron 
chairs, which rest on sleepers, for which 
wood has been found the best material. 
They are now straight ; those rails which 
are flsMiellied, or thicker underneath at the 
centre,belng more expensive and not so con- 
venient, nor of greater practi96d strength. 
Oast iron rails are at first much cheaper 
than malleable iron ones, but not in the 
end ; for not only are malleable rails more 
durable than those made of cast Iron, but 
malleable rails when In use are less sus- 
ceptible to the deteriorating action of the 

atmosphere. Inclined planes. Where the 

inclination of the road is greater than that 
for which the ordinary power Is calculated 
the ascent must be effected by means of 
an additional power, the amount of which 
can be readily computed, since in those 
parts no additional friction Is to be pro- 
vided for, and only the additional resistance 
arising from gravity Is to be overcome. If, 
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for inetanoe, the addlifonal inclination Is 
one In ninetj-alx, or flfty-flre feet In a mile, 
the additional power must be to the weight 
as one to nlnety-Blx, or as flfty-flve to the 
number of feet in a mile, namely, 6380. In 
descending planes so much inclined that 
the gravity would move the carriages too 
rapidly for safety, the velocity is checked 
by means of a break, which consists of a 
piece of wood of the same curvature as the 
rim of the set of wheels, upon which It Is 
pressed by means of a lever, so adjusted as 
to be within reach of the conductor, in his 
position on the carriage. Curves, Devia- 

tions from the straight line, or railways, 
can be made only by curves, angles being 
incompatible with speed. In passing along 
a curve, centrifugal force tends to throw 
the carriages off the line ; this has been to 
a certain extent counteracted by raising 
the outer rail and giving a conical form to 
the wheel. The friction of the flanges 
against the rails is lessened, as curves of 
different radii are described with wheels, 
practically of a different size: for centri- 
fugal force throws the largier parts of one 
set of wheels on the outer rail, and the 
smaller parts of the other on the inner 
rail ; thus the wheels are not kept on the 
rails altogether by the flanges, as they have 
a natural tendency not to move in a straight 

line, but in a curve. Oange of Vie line. 

The determination of the gauge, or width 
between the rails, is a matter of great im- 
portance. Three different widths are used 
in England ; — 4 feet Ri inches, 6 feet, and 
7 feet ; two in Scotland, 4 feet 6 inches and 
6 feet 6 Inches ; and one differing from all 

these. In Ireland, 6 feet 2 inches. Slopes, 

Cuttinge, and Embankments. The cuttings 
and embankments must, if possible, balance 
each other. The quantity of material re- 
moved is sometimes enormous, amounting 
occasionally In a single cutting to 600,000 

cubic yards. Bridges andFiodwets. These 

form a most Important portion of the con- 
struction of railways, and often are most 
serious items in their cost. In the ‘ high 
level* bridge at Newcastle, the roadway is 
1380 feet in length, and the bridge 112i feet 
from high water line. It is estimated that, 
in Britain, for every mile of railway, there 
are on an average from two to four bridges, 
many of them viaducts hundreds of feet 
in length. It is not necessary here to enter 
Into the details of the great tubular bridge, 
over the Menai Straits, or that still more 
wonderful work, the great tubular bridge, 
about two ^iles in length, at Montreal In 
Lower Canada; they show, however, the 
vast undertakings often Involved In the 

construction of a railway. Power. Where 

the road Is sufficiently and uniformly de- 
scending In one direction, gravity may be 
relied upon as a motive power In that di- 
rection ; but on railroads generally, some 
other power must be resorted to In each 
direction. It was at first a great question 
as to whether stationary or locomotive 
steam-engines should be used, but after 
various experiments locomotives were pre- 
ferred; and the opinion in favour of this 
kind of power on roads of which the in- 
clination does not exceed about thirty feet 
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In a mile, has become pretty fully estab- 
lished. Stationary power can be used te 
advantage only on lines of very great trans- 
portation, as the expense Is neeesaarily very 
great, and almost the same whether the 
traffic be greater or less. Another objec- 
tion to the use of stationary power is, that 
its interruption, In any part, breaks up the 
line for the time, which is not necessarily 
the case with a locomotive. The alterna- 
tive, accordingly, is between the use of 
locomotive steam-engines or horses; and 
the fact seems well established, that where 
the transportation is sufficient for supply- 
ing adequate loads for locomotive engines, 
wltero the road is so constructed that they 
can be advantageously used, and where fuel 
is not exceedingly expensive, they afford 
much the most economical motive power. 
In England, France, Belgium, Italy, Ger- 
many, nay, over the whole of the European 
continent, and on an infinitely more ex- 
tended ecjile in theUnlted States of America, 
Canada, dec., railroads are everywhere in 
progress. With regard to America, many 
circumstances conspire to assist in the 
construction of railways in that country— 
the alluvial jtlains, which often present a 
dead level for a hundred miles together, the 
great plenty of timber, and, more than all, 
the non-appropriation of the ground, which 
enables the projectors to l)uy it for a trifle, 
and, in the majority of cases, to get it for 
nothing. They have pushed these roads 
into the very bosom of the wilderness. Like 
the military roads of the Romans, they hold 
steadily and straight on through plain and 
morass, through lane, forest, and river, 
across the rugged Alleghanles, and the wild 
woods that skirt the banks of the Mohawk. 
Many of these roads have been finished for 
loss than 6000 dollars a mile; the very best 
of them, made of English iron, and laid 
down on stone sleepers, have been com- 
pleted for 29,000 dollars a mile, or about 
60001., which is only one-seventh the cost 
of the Liverpool and Manchester line. The 
same method and dexterity which marks 
their Bteaml)oat travelll!ig Is seen here 
also ; the engines are nearly all of American 
construction, having superseded those im- 
ported from England, and the engineers 
seem to have them under better control. 
There is no unnecessary expense about 
these railroads. The sleepers are often not 
filled up, and frequently, in passing a deep 
chasm, or rushing torrent, the bridge is 
only just wide enough for the rails. Most 
of these railroads are at present single 
tracks, which occasion delay when trains 
meet. The carriages are larger than ours, 
they are sometimes fifty feet long, and have 
a deck with verandahs ; they are warmed 
by stoves In winter, are well ventilated, 
and being commodious, are fitted with 
washing apparatus, &&, and often furnished 
with a convenient means of changing them 
at night into comfortable sleeping apart- 
ments. The American engineers seem more 
dexterous than the English ; the trains are 
stopped more rapidly and with apparently 
greater facility. The American engine 
carries a machine In front, which removes 
any obstacle from the rails, and is capable 
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eveu of taking ap cattle if they happen to 
get Into the way ; wood ia burned In moat 
of the engines. A traveller may pass with 
the greatest ease and convenience from 
any of the cities of Canada to New York in 
less than twenty-four hours, taking Niagara 
in his way, if he please. There are railroads 
throughout all the New England States to 
every town of importance, and some thou- 
sands of miles are In progress in the south 
and west. There is the least improvement 
I in the stkve states. In no other country 
! may such vast tracts he traversed in so 
short a time as in America, and the facili- 
ties are every day increasing. The Ohio 
already joins the Delaware, by a railroad 
850 miles long, and In a few years a traveller 
may he able to pass from the gulf of New- 
foundland to the gulf of Mexico— from 
Icebergs to orange groves— in a very few 
days. 

RAILWAY, ATMosnnKRio or Pnrctma- 
Tic.— This Invention consisted In exhaust- 
ing a tube lying between the rails, in front 
of a piston to which the CArrlages were at- 
tach^ by a convenient alr-tight apparatus. 
The pressure of the air behind the piston 
forc^ it on, and consequently the c-arrlages 
In connection with It. The exhaustion was 
effected by powerful air pumps, worked by 
a steam engine at the terminus. The con- 
trivance seemed to answer very well ; but 
It was not, in practice, found so economical 
as traction by locomotives. Something 
similar is being adapted, for the trans- 
mission of parcels underground, from one 
part of London to another ; as the tube in 
this instance has no longitudinal opening 
for the purpose of connection with anything 
external, there Is less complication and 
less leakage. 

RAIN {rcegn: fiax.), in Meteorology, va- 
pour precipitated upon the earth in the 
form of drops of water. Jtain Is the return 
to the earth, in condensed drops, of the 
aqueous vap^iurs which are continually 
rising into the atmosphere by evaporation : 
the condensation being occasioned by a 
change in the general temperature, by a 
collision produced by c-ontrary currents, or 
)>y a rlnud passing Into a cold stratum of 
air. The power of the air to hold water In 
solution increases In a nmcli higher ratio 
than the temperature. Hence, when two 
masses of air, saturated with moisture, and 
of different temperatures, are mixed, the 
resulting compound Is not capable of hold- 
ing the whole water in solution, and a part 
is. In consequence, precipitated as rain. As 
the whole atmosphere, when saturated, Is 
calculated not to hold In solution more 
water than would form a sheet nve Inches 
In depth, while the mean annual deposit of 
rain and dew Is probably from 85 to 40 
inches, it is obvious that the supply of 
atmospheric moisture must be renewed 
many times In the course of a year. [See 
Air, Fog, &c.] The quantity of rain preci- 
pitated from the atmosphere depends upon 
avarlety of circumstances— on theprevlous 
hygrometrlc state of the unmlxed portions 
of air, their difference of heat, the elevar 
tion ot their mean temperature, and the 
extent of the oomhlnation which takes 


place. When the tbeposltion is slow, and 
the electricity set free by ehang* of otato 
[see Cloud] is not suddenly removed, the 
very minute aqueous globules remain sus- 
pended, and form clouds ; but If the deposi- 
tion be rapid and copious, and the electricity 
Is more or less suddenly carried off, those 
particles conglomerate, and produce, ao* 
cording to the temperature of the medium 
through which they descend, rain, mist, 
snow, or hall. 

RAIN'BOW, in Meteorology, an arch or 
semicircle exhibited In a rainy sky, and 
some similar situations, opposite to the 
snn, adoriied with the prismatic colours, 
and formed by the refraction of the rays of 
light in spherical drops of water. The inner 
how Is produced by a refraction at the en- 
trance of the drop, a reflection from Its 
back, and a refraction at its exit, or by two 
refractions and one reflection. The outer 
t)ow by two refractions and two reflections 
within the drop ; and, since much of the 
light is dl8i>ersed by the two reflections, 
the outer bow la fainter than the Inner. 
As all the drops In a shower are affected at 
the same time, so all the colours of light 
are visible anywhere to a spectator whose 
back Is to the sun, In circles which are from 
54 to 51 degrees and from 4S to 40 degrees 
from the eye ; hut In the two bows the 
colours are reversed. A line passing from 
the sun through the eye of the Bi>ectator 
goes to the centre of the bow, so that the 
height of the bow Is Inversely as the height 
of the sun ; and, if the sun Is more than 4a 
or 54 degrees high, there c^n be no how. 
Of course, as It is a mere optical effect, 
depending on the position of the eye, no 
two persons can see the same bow. An 
artificial rainbow maybe produced in sun- 
shine by scattering drops of water In any 
convenient way to a sufllclent height In 
the air, and the spectator standing between 
them and the sun, with his back to the 
latter. Magniflcent rainbows are often pro- 
duced also by the mist and spray which 

rise from waterfalls. Lunar Rainbow, 

The moon sometimes also exhibits the 
phenomenon of an Iris, by the refraction 
of her rays in drops of rain In the night 
time. The lunar bow has all the colours of 

the solar, but much fainter. Marine 

Rainbow, a phenomenon sometimes ob- 
served in an agitated sea, when the wind 
cjirrylng the tops of the waves aloft, and 
the sun’s rays falling upon them, are re- 
fracted. I 

RAIN-GAUGE, or PLUYIOM'ETBR 
(pluvia, rain ; and metron, I meflsure ; Lot.), 
an instrument to measure the quantity of 
rain which falls at any place in a given 
time. A very simple and convenient rain- 
gauge oonslsts of a strong cylindrical ves 
Bcl of copper terminated above by afunnel, 
having an opening which Is some multiple 
of the sum of the areas of the chopper vessel 
and of a glass tube of equal height, so flxed 
into one side of it that water in one will 
rise to the same height In the^other; a 
graduated scale is attached to tlm glass 
tube. Suppose that the area of the opening 
of the funnel is ten times the area of the 
vessel and glass tube takev together, one- 
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tentb of an Inch of raitf will Bbow an inch 
on the graduated scale attached to the 
tube. In fixing one of these gauges care 
must be taken that the rain may have free 
access to It; hence the tops of build* 
IngiD usually the best places. When 
the quantities of rain collected in them at 
different places are compared, the instru- 
ments ought to be fixed at the same heights 
above the ground at both places, because 
it is found that, at different heights, the 
quantities are always different, even at the 
aaine place. 

RAl'SINS (grape» : fV.), grapes perfectly 
ripe, and dried either in an oven or by the 
heat of the sun ; in the latter case they are 
rlclier and sweeter. The best raisins come 
from Spain, Portugal, Calabria, and other 
places In the south of Europe; there are 
also very fine ones brought from Smyrna, 
Damascus, and Egypt ; their quality, how- 
ever, in a great measure depends upon tho 
niethjul of tlielr cure. The finest are those 
of Hie «MM— tho plumpest bunches are left 
to ripen fully upon the vine, after their 
stalks have been half cut through. [See 
Graph.] 

It A' J AH (Sanacrit), a title given to the 
native princes of India, their dominions 
being termed raj. The words are connected 
with the Latin rex, regia, king. 

RAKE, the nautical language to incline. 
The word is applied to masts, sterns, stern- 
posts, &c. Masts generally rake aft ; some 
few of them rake forward. The rake of the 
mast has considerable influence on the 
rate of sailing ; its chief effect seems to be 
tho diminishing that tendency which all 

sails have, to depress the ship’s head. To 

rake a ship, is to fire into her head, or stern, 
in the direction of her length, or along her 
dt'cks; so as to sweep them from end to 
end, and thus, probalily, cause great slaugh- 
ter. It is similar to what is termed enfilad- 
ing by engineers. 

RALLENTAN'DO, In Music, an Italian 
term, implying that the time of the passage 
over which it is placed is to be gradually 
rendered slower. 

RAL'LUS, in Ornithology, the Hail, which 
see. 

RAM (Sax.), In Zoology, the male of the 
sheep or ovine genus; in some parts of 

England called afttp. Ram, in Astronomy 

[See ARIES]. See also Battering Ram. 

RAM'ADAN, or RHAM'ADAN, the great 
fast or lent of the Moliaramedans. It l»e- 
gins with the new moon of the ninth month 
of the Mohammedan year; and ends the 
day preceding the Bairam. During the 
Ramadan, the day is spent in devotion ; 
and the night also, by the more rigid. But, 
generally speaking, the arrival of sunset is 
the commencement of lndulgen(e in tho 
pleasures of the table. The Mal)ometans 
call this month holy, and believe that as 
long as it lasts the gates of paradise are 
open, and those of hell shut. 

RAMEN'TUM (scrapings or chips : Lot.), 
in Botany, the loose scales that are fre- 
quently found on tae stalks of the fronds 
of ferns. 

KAMIPIOA'TION (ramua, a hranch ; aud 
(ado, I make : laL), any small branch issu- 


ing from a large one, partlcolarly the very 
minute branches Issuing from the larger 

arteries In Botany, the manner in 

which a tree produces its branches or 
bongha. 

RArMOTTS (ramoaua, branching : LaL), in 
Botany, having lateral divisions or being 
full of branches. 

RAMP (rampe, a slope ; Pr.), In Architec- 
ture, a concave bend, or slope. In any upper 
member. 

RAM'PANT (Fr.), In Heraldry, an epithet 
for a lion, leopard, or other beast, when It 
stands on its hinder legs, and rears up its 
fore feet in the posture of climbing, show- 
ing only Its profile. It Is different from 
salient. In which the beast seems to be 

springing forward. Rampant gardant, is 

when the animal stands on its hinder legs, 
looking f ull-fac^d ; Rampant regardant, when 
it stands on its hinder legs, but looks be- 
hind. 

RAMTART (rempart: Fr.), In Fortifica- 
tion, an elevation or mound of earth round 
a place, capable of resisting the cannon of 
an enemy ; and formed into bastions, cur- 
tains, &c. It is made of earth, taken out 
of the ditch ; and the lower part of its out- 
ward slope is usually formed of masoury. 
The advantage of earth is that balls bury 
themselves in it, instead of splintering the 
works and rebounding, to the great injury 
of the besieged. It Is, therefore, more 
durable than stone or bricks. The rampart 
is generally about eigliteen feet in height. 

RA'NA (a frog : Lai.), In Zoology, a genus 
of l>atracbian reptiles, including the frogs. 

RAI 9 GE, in Gunnery, the horizontal dis- 
tance to which a shot or shell Is pro- 
jected. But for the resistance of the air 
the path of a projectile would be aparabola.; 
and the greatest range would be obtained 
by discharging the projectile at an angle 
of 450. But the path actually described is 
very different from a parabola; and the 
angle producing the greatest range can 

be found only by experiment. Range, 

among Mariners, a quantity of cable, equal 
i to tlie depth of the water, laid on deck, that 
when the anchor is cast loose from the 
bow it may receive no check before It 
reaches the bottom. 

RA'NGER (rangtfr, to place : Fr.), an offi- 
cer wliose duty It was to walk through tlie 
forest, and present all trespassers at ti»e 
uext forest court. The rangersbips of the 
royal forests are honorary offices, with 
salaries attached. 

RANK (ranc: Sax.), the degree of eleva- 
tion which one man holds in respect to 
another. This is particularly defined with 
regard to the nobility, to all officers of 
state, and all officers of the army and navy, 
— Rank, In military tactics, the straiKbt 
line which the soldiers of a battalion 
or squadron make as they stand side by 
side. — Rank and vile, a name given 
to the men carrying firelocks, and standing 
in the ranks, in which are Included the cor- 
porals. 

RAN'SOM (ranfon: Fr.), money paid for 
redeeming a captive, or for obtaining tbe 
liberty of a prisoner of war. 

UAN'TERS, a sect which took its rise In 
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a seceaBloD from the Wesleyan connection, 
on the ground that too much attention was 
paid to order In conducting religious wor* 
ship ; and too little zeal was displayed in 
field preaching. The Ranters parade the 
streets and fields, singing hymns and 
preaching. And, unlike all other Metho- 
dists, they allow females to address a con- 
gregation. They hold camp meetings an- 
nually, and differ from the parent stock in 
many of the outward ceremonies. They 
are most numerous in America. 

RA'NTJLA {Lat : a dim. of rana, a frog), 
in Medicine, a tumour under the tongue, 
supposed to bear some resemhiance to a 
frog. It generally arises from some ob- 
struction of the ducts of the salivary 
glands ; and usually results in a trouble- 
some ulcer. 

RANUNCULA'CE^, a natural order of 
exogenous polypetalous plants, for the 
most part her))a. Tl»e calyx and corolla 
differ considerably In the different genera, 
amongst which are t<* be found the well- 
known buttercups (RANUNonLUS) Anb- 
HoyKs, Clematis, Colpubixb, Helle- 
bore, Larkspur, Monkshood (Aooni- 
TUM).and Peony. The stamens and seeds 
are usually numerous. The plants abound 
in cold damp climates, and possess narcotl- 
co-acrld properties, many being poisonous. 

IIANUN'CDLUS (Lot.: a dim. of rana, a 
frog, because many of the species Inhabit 
moist places), in Botany, a perennial much 1 
cultivated (n gardens, bearing a flower of a 
globular shape. Also the systematic name 
of a genus of plants, of which the globe 
ranunculus, the crowfoot, and the butter- 
cup, are species. 

RAHZ DES VAOHBS.in Music, airs among 
the Swiss shepherds, played while they tend 
their flocks and herds. It consists of a few 
simple intervals, is adapted to their instru- 
ment (the Alpenhom, horn of the Alps), and 
has an uncommon effect in the echoes of 
the mountains. This effect becoming inti- 
mately associated with the locality of Swit- 
zerland, explains the many anecdotes of 
the home-sickness caused by the sound of 
the Ram dea Vachea, when heard by Swiss 
in foreign countries. 

RAPE, a division of a county; it some- 
times means the same as a hundred, and at 
other times Includes several hundreds; 
thus Sussex is divided Into six rapes, every 
one of which, besides its hundreds, has a 
castle, a river, and a forest belonging to It. 
Sirallar districts In other counties are called 
tlthlngs, lathes, or wapentakes. — In Bo- 
tany, a biennial plant, the Brtusica rapa of 
botanists. Rape is cultivated in many parts 
of England, partly on account of its seed, 
which is crushed for oil, and partly for Its 

leaves as food for sheep. Kapb-cakb is 

the adhering masses of the husks of rape- 
seed, after the oil has been expressed ; they 
are reduced to powder by a malt-mill or 
other machine, and are used either as a 
top-dressing for crops of different kinds, or 
are drilled along with turnip seed. 

RAPH'AHUB {Lot; tvomraphanoa ; Or.), 
In Botany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Crur 
dferm, containing the radish, of which many 
rarletles are In cultivation. 

RATHE (rapU,lfline : Qr,\ In Anatomy, 
a term applied to any parts which appear 
as If they had been sewed together, a dis- 
tinct seam being observable. In Botany, 

the vascular cord connecting the nucleus 
of an ovule and the placenta, in those cases 
where the base of the former is removed 
from the hllum. 

RAPH'IDBB {raphia, a needle: Chr .), in 
Botany, the needle-llke crystals frequently 
found in the cells of plants. They are of 
microscopic minuteness and usually consist 
of phosphate and oxalate of lime. 

RAPHID'IA (raphia, a needle : Or.), In 
Etymologs»a genus of neuropterous insects. 
The bead is of a horny substance and de- 
pressed ; the t.all is armed with a slender 
horny weapon, not bifid at the extremity. 
They are common In the neighbourhood of 
woods and streams in July ; and from the 
facility with which they turn the front of 
the body, they have been called make fliea. 

RAP'IDS (rapidus, swift : Lot.), the part 
of a river where the velocity of the current 
is very considerable, owing to a descent of 
the earth, not sufficient to occasion such a 
fall of the water as Is deemed a cascade or 
cataract. 

RAREFACTION (rartfaeio, I make thin ; 
Lat.), in Physics, the act or process of ex- 
panding or distending bodies ; so that, the 
intervals between their particles being aug- 
mented, they occupy more room, or appear 
under a larger bulk without accession ot 
any new matter. Rarefaction is opposed to 
condensation. It has been proved, by ex- 
periments with the air pump, that air may 
be so rarefied as to occupy a space 13,000 
times greater than in ordinary circum- 
stances. [See AIR, Atmosphere, &c.] 

RASO'RES (scratebers : LcU.),&u order of 
birds, synonymous with the OallimB, and 
including those which have strong feet, 
provided with obtuse claws for scratching 
grains, Ac., such as the pheasants, grouse, 
and barn-door fowl. 

RABTBERRY, the fruit of a bramble, or 
species of Rubus. Several varieties are cul- 
tivated, differing In the size and colour of 
the fruit, which is either red, flesh-coloured, 
or yellow. A light soil is best suited to the 
culture of the raspberry, and an eastern or 
western exposure, slightly shaded. It la 
generally propagated by suckers. 

BAT iFr.), a well known quadruped of 
the genus Mas, which infests houses, 
stores, and ships ; an animal equally trou- 
blesome and destructive. The species at 
present common in this oountrn^ called the 
Norway rat (Mm decumanua) was intro- 
duced from Asia forty or fifty years ago, 
and lias entirely extirpated the black rat 
{M. rattus), or old British siiecles. 

RATAPI'A, a liquor made by steeping 
the kernels of apricots, cherries, Ac. in 
brandy. In Prance, ratafia is the generic 
name of all liqueura compounded with alco- 
hol, sugar, and the odoriferous or flavour- 
ing principles of vegetables. 

RATCHET, in Horology, Ac., an arm, 
moving on a centre at one extremity, and 
abutting at the other against the teeth of 
the ratchet wheel, which It allows to turn 

In one direction, but not in the others, In 
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which oaM It la called litao a detent Some- 
tlmea a ratchet la lolnted freely to a recip- 
rocating drirer, for the pnrpoae of giving 
continnona motion to a wheel ; it is then 
called a eliek or paul. The teeth of the 
detent wheel are out li)ce those of a saw. 

RATOH'IL, among Miners, fragments of 
atone. 

RATE iratiUt calculated : £at.), an assess- 
ment by the pound for public purposes ; 
as, for the poor, the highways, church i 
repairs, county expenses, &c. j 

RATE OF A SHIP, in the Navy, the or- 1 
der or class of a ship, according to its mag- i 
nltude or force. There are three classes of | 
ships : rated ships, commanded by captains : 
sloops and vessels, by commanders ; and 
third class, by lieutenants. Rated ships 
are divided into six classes : — ist, three- 
deckers ; 2nd, two-deckers, having at least 
700 men ; 3rd, ships having from 600 to 800 
men ; 4th, ships having from 400 to 600 
men ; 5tb, ships having from 260 to 400 
men ; 6th, ships having less than 250 men. 

RATH' OFFICE, in Mineralogy, a kind of 
garnet found in Sweden. Its colour is a 
dingy brownish olack, and it is a compa- 
nu'd with calcareous spar and small crystals 
of Hornblende. 

RATIPIOATION (rotua, established ; and 
facio. I make: Lot.), the solemn act by 
which authority la given to an Instrument, 
&c. It is most usually applied to the 
sanctions given by government to treaties 
contracted by their representatives. 

RATIO (.Lat.), In Mathematics, the re- 
lations between two quantities ; an anth- 
meUcal ratio consists In their difference, 
and a geometrical ratio, in their quotient. 
Thus, the arithmetical ratio between 8 and 
6 Is 8 - 6, or 3, which added to the less will 
make the greater ; or taken from the 
greater will make the less. The geometri- 
cal. ratio between 6 and 3 is | or 3, and the 
less being multiplied by 3 will make the 
greater ; or the greater divided by 8 will 
make the less. Ratio is expressed by two 
dots, thus a : b, or 6 : 4. Ratios are suscep- 
tiblo of various changes in form, without 
alteration of value. Thus the same quan- 
tity may be added to or taken from each 
terra of an arithmetical ratio, &c. Each 
term of a geometrical ratio may be multi- 
plied or divided by the same number. The 
first term of a ratio Is termed the antece- 
dent, the second the consequent, the equality 
of ratios constitutes proportion [which seel 
Ratios are compounded by multiplying the 
anteceden* together, and the consequents 
together, and this Is the foundation of the 
rule of compound proportion. Duplicate 
ratio Is the ratio of the squares of two quan- 
tities thus a!t : is the duplicate ratio of a : 6. 
Triplicate ratio is the rath) of the cubes of 
two quantities : thus «» : b* is the triplicate 
ratio of a : b . — Frime and ultimate ratio, 
the relation which two variable quantities 
bear to each other when they are first sup- 
posed to be generated, and are indefinitely 
•mall, hence called prims; or the relation 
of two variable quantities to each other at 
the Instant of vanishing, or becoming in- 
definitely small, and hence called ultimate 
ratio. 
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RA'TION (raHo, a oompntatlon: Lat\ 
the proportion or fixed allowance of pro- 
visions, drink, forage, tke. assigned to each 
soldier for his dally subsistence. Seamen 
In the navy also have rations of certain 
articles. 

RATION A'LB (ratio, a theory : ZaL), the 
account or solution of any phenomenon, ex- 
plaining the principles on which It depends. 

RA'TIONALISTS (ratio, the reason : Zat.), 
a term used to denote those who consider 
all the events recorded In the Scriptures as 
events happening in the ordinary course of 
nature; and who consider the statements 
and morality of the sacred writings as sub- 
ject to the test of human reason. 

RAT'LINBS, in a ship, lines which make 
the ladder steps for going up the shrouds 
and ascending to the mast-head. 

RATOON', a sprout from the root of the 
sugar-cane, which has been cut. 

RATTAN', a slender cane obtained from 
several species of Calamus, plants belonging 
to the order of palms, and growing in 
India and the Indian archipelago. The 
walking sticks imported under the name of 
Penang lawyers are a kind of rattan. Im- 
mense quantities are consumed lu India and 
Europe, but more particularly in China. 
For cane work they should be chosen long, 
of a bright pale yellow colour, well glazed, 
of a small size, and not brittle. 

RATTLESNAKE, tbe common name for 
certain poisonous snakes inhabiting Ame- 
rica, and belonging to tbe genus Oro- 
talus (krotalon, a rattle : Or.), from three to 
eight feet in length, with several homy 
cells at the tall, which, when moved, pro- 
duce a loud rattling nelse. Tbe head is 
broad, triangular, and flat; the eyes bril- 
liant, the mouth large, and the tongue 
forked. The sound of the rattle Is said to 
be audible at the distance of twenty yards, 
and is thus useful In giving warning of the 
approach of the reptile. Its bite Is attended 
with frightful consequences. There are 
two species, the CJrotalus horridus of the 
United States, and the Orotalus durisHmus 
of Oulana. They are sluggish, move 
slowly, and bite only when provoked, or to 
kill their prey. They feed chiefly on birds, 
squirrels, &c., which they are supposed to 
have tbe power of fascinating. 

RAT'TLBSNAKB ROOT, a North Amerl- 
cau plant, the Polygala senega of botanists. 
It is a stimulant, and is believed to bo 
serviceable lu case of tbe bite of a rattle- 
snake. 

RAV'BLIN, In FortUlcatlon, a detached 
work composed of two faces, forming co- 
llent angles, and raised before the coiintssv 
scarp. When used to cover the approach 
to a bridge, it Is called a tete du pent. It Is 
employed also in field fortification. 

RA'VEN (hra/n : A. Sax,), the Corpus eorax 
of ornithologists, a well known bold and 
sagacious Brittsh bird, the largest of the 
genus with us. It builds lu high trees or 
rocks; is Inug lived, feeds on all sorts of 
carrion, and has an exquisite sense of smell. 

RAY (rate ; Fr. ; from rad4us : La*^, in 
Optics, a beam of light, propagated from a 
radiant point ; said to be dtrect, 11 it comes 
immediately from tbe point; refiseted. If it 
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first strike upon any body, and Is thence 
transmitted to the eye. The mixed solar 
beam contains : Ist. calorifio ray$, producing 
heat, but not vision and colour ; 2nd. eolo- 
rifle rays, producing vision and colour, but 
not heat ; 8rd. chemical rays, producing 
certain effects on the composition of bo* 
dies, but neither heat, vision, nor colour. A 
ray of white light is compounded of 
several colours [see ConoUB]; and it Is 
divisible into two rays of white light, hav- 
ing different properties. [See Polabisa- 
tion.] — I n Botany, the outer part or cir- 
cumference of a compound radiate flower. 

In Ichthyology, a bony or cartilaginous 

ossicle in the fins of fishes, serving to sup- 
port the membrane. 

RAT'-PISH, the common name for fishes 
with cartilaginous bones, belonging to the 
genus Baia of Ichthyologists. They aro dis- 
tinguished by their flattened and broad dls- 
shaped body, that chiefly consists of im- 
mense pectoral fins, the rays of which 
support a broad dupileaturo of the skin, 
which is continuous anteriorly with that of 
the side of the flattened head. The mouth 
is on the underside of the body, where also 
are the gill openings In two rows of fins. 
The genus Raia includes the Skates and the 
Thornhaok. The sting ray and the eagle 
ray belong to allied genera ; whilst the 
electric ray Is a torpedo. 

RAY'AH, the non-Mahoinedan subjects 
of the Turkish Government, who pay the 
capitation tax. 

RAYONNA'NT, in Heraldry, an epithet 
for any ordinary that darts forth rays like 
the sun when it shines. 

I RB, in Grammar, a prefix or inseparable 
particle at the beginning of words, to repeat 
I or otherwise modify their meaning ; as in 
ro-aotlon, re-export, &c. 

REACH, that part of the length of a 
river in which the stream maintains the 
same direction. 

REACTION (re, back ; and actio, an act- 
ing: Xnf.), in Physics, the resistance made 
j by all bodies to a change from motion to 
rest or from rest to motion. It is in reality 
due to the noc^esslty of a body at rest re- 
1 celvlng motion, before It can move ; or a 
body m motion losing motion, before it 
can stop, both of which require time. 

RBA'QBNT (re, back; and ago, I act: 
Lat.), in Chemistry, the name giveu to such 
bodies as serve to detect others. 

REAL (res, property : LaU), in Law, per- 
taining to things permanent and immov- 
able ; as real estate, consisting of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, and opposed 
to per8(mal or movable property. Real as- 
sets, assets consisting In real estate, or 
lands and tenements descending to an heir, 
sufflclent to answer the charges upon the 
estate created by the ancestor. 

RBAL'GAR, red sulphuret of arsenic. It 
is either native or factitious. 

RE'ALISM, In Philosophy, the opposite 
of Idealism: that philosophical system 
which conceives external things to exist In- 
dependently of onr conceptions of them. 
RE^lsm becomes materialism if it considers 
matter, or physical substance, as the only 
original cause of things, and the soul itself 


as a material subatanoe. As opposed to 
JfominaHam, it Is contrary to the theory 
which asserts that general term* have no 
corresponding reality, either in or out of 
our minds, being mere words, and nothing 
more. 

REALM ixoyaume, a kingdom : Fr.), a 
royal Jurisdiction, or the extent of a king's 
dominions. 

REAL PRES'ENCE, In the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, the supposed actual presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist, the bread and wine being sup- 
posed to be converted into tlie real body 
and blood of Christ by the priest. 

REAM (a bundle : Sax.), a certain quan- 
tity of paper. Twenty quires of twenty- 
four sheets each make a ream of writing 
paper; but the printers ream, or perfect 
ream of printing paper, consists of 21j 
quires, or 618 sheets. Two roams mak« 
what is termed a bundle. 

REAR (arriire : jPV.), a military term foi 

behind. Rear-guard, a body of men that 

marches In the rear of the main bf»dy to 

protect it. Rear-rank, the last line of 

men that are drawn up two or more deep. 
— — The rear is also a naval term applied to 
the squadron which is hindmost. 

RK'ASON (raison : Fr.), a faculty of the 
human mind by which it distinguishes 
truth from falsehood, and good from evil, 
and which enables the pr)88e86or to deduce 
inferences from facts or from propositions. 
Reason differs from understanding, which 
is the faculty of reflection and generaliza- 
tion ; and from instinct, which Is a more 
natural impulse, by which animals are 
directed to certain actions, necessary for 
the preservation of the individual or the 
&I>ecies. Instinct has nothing to do with 
reflection or experience ; the wasp, in what- 
ever solitude It may be reared, puts a food 
which it does not use luelf, along with its 
eggs, into a hole ; and just enough of It to 
support the larva, which ft will never sec, 
until It is able to provide for Itself. 

RE'ASONING, or RATIOCINATION 
(ratiocinatio: Lai.), an operation of the mind, 
deducing some unknown proposition from 
others that are evident and known. Every 
act of reasoning necessarily includes three 
distinct judgments; two. In which the ideas 
whose relation we want to discover are 
severally compared with tho middle idea ; 
and a third, in which they are themselves 
connected, or disjoined, according to the 
result of that comparison. Now, as our 
judgments when put into wordf are called 
Propositions, so the expresslims of our 
reasonings are termed Syllogisms. And 
hence it follows that as every act of reason- 
ing Implies three several judgments, so 
every syllogism must include three distinct 
propositions, [See Syllooism.} 

RB'BATB (rabattre, to abate ; Fr.), in Ar- 
chitecture, the groove, or channel, sunk 
on the edge of any material In arith- 

metic, Discount, which see. 

RE'BKO. An instrument like a violin, 
having three strings tuned in fifths, and 
played with a bow. It was Introduced by 
the Moors into Spain. 

REH'j&l (rebeUie * LaL), one who revolts 
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from the OoTemment %o which ha owes f terms, taken In order, the first Is to the 


allegUmoa, either by openly renouncing its 
authority, or by taking arms and openly 
opposing it. 

RBBEL'LION (.rebeUio, a renewal of war 
by a conquered people : Lot.), an open and 
avowed renunciation of the authority of 
the government to which allegiance is dne. 
It differs from Inaurrection^ which may be 
a rising in opposition to a particular act or 
law, without a design to renounce wholly 
all subjection to the government, and 
which may lead to, but Is not necessarily 
In the first Instance rebellion. Rebellion 
differs also from Mtttiny, which is an in- 
surrection of soldiers or sailors against the 
authority of their officers. 

RE'BUS, an enigmatical representation 
of some name, &c., by using figures or pic- 
tures Instead of words. Camden tells us 
the rebus was in great esteem among our 

forefathers. In Heraldry, a coat of arms 

which bears an allusion to the name of a 
person. 

REBUTTER irdyuier, to repulse : Fr.'i, In 
liHW.the defendant’s answer to the plaintiff’s 
Bur-rejolnder. The fifth stage of the pro- 
ceedings in an action If an issue has not 
been previously come to. 

RECEIPT' (xeceptua, received : Xaf.), tn 
Commerce, an acquittance or discharge In 
writing for money received, or other valu- 
able consideration. 

REOB'IVBR (reeevoir, to receive : JV.), In 
Law, one who takes stolen goods from a 
thief, knowing them to be stolen, and 
Incurs the guilt of partaking la tl^e crime. 
Also, one appointed to receive the rents, 

I «fec., accruing from the estate of an em- 
barrassed person, for the benefit of his 

creditors. In Pneumatics, a glass vessel 

for containing that on which an experiment 
Is to be made with the air-pump. 

RB'OENT (recens, lately ; Lot.), a Geolo- 
gical term applied to whatever is of a date 
posterior to the introduction of man ; all 
formations since that period being so 
termed. The word la also used In Natuial 
History, in contradistinction to extinct. 

RECEPTACLE (recepfaculum,a plac.e Into 
which anything is received : Lai.), in Bo- 
tany, the expanded summit of the flower 
stalk upon which numerous florets are 
seated. In the order of Compositai the re- 
ceptacle Is flat, convex, or conical ; In the 
Pig order the receptacle Is flushy and 
hollow ; It Is the part we eat, and contains 
the seeds within, where the small flowers 
orlginally#»rere. 

RE'OIPB (take : Lat.), a Medical prescrip- 
tion ; or directions for preparing any mix- 
ture or compound. E, at the head of a 
medical prescription, signifies recipe. 

REOIP'ROOAL (reeiprocua, alternating: 
Lat), In general, something that la mutual, 
or which is returned equally on iioth sides, 
or that affects both parties alike. Re- 

ciprocal Jlgurea, in Geometry, are those 
which are of the same kind— triangles, for 
example, prisms. &c. ; and so related that 
two sides of one form the extremea of a 
proportion, of which two corresponding 

■Ides of the other form the meana. 

Eedprocal proportions, is when of four 


second, as the fourth is to the third : or 
when the first is to the second, as the reci- 
procal of the third la to the reciprocal of 
the fourth. It Is often termed Inverse 
proportion. Beoiproeal qttaniUiea, or re- 

ciprocals, are the terms of the fractions 
representing the quantities inverted : thus 
the reciprocal of | is | ; tho reciprocal of 5, 
or Is A quantity multiplied by its re- 
ciprocal gives unity ; thus | multiplied by 

Is equal ^ or l : and | multiplied by ^^Is 

equal to | or 1. Reciprocal terms. In Logic, 

are those which have the same significa- 
tion ; and consequeutlyare convertible and 
may be used for each other. 

RBOITATI'VE irecito, I reclto : Lat), a 
kind of musical pronunciation, In which 
the composer and the performer endeavour 
to imitate the inflections, accent, and em- 
phasis of speech ; such as that in which the 
several parts of the liturgy are rehearsed 
in cathedral churches, or that of actors on 
an operatic stage when they relate some 
event or reveal some design. 

RECK'ONING (recan, to reckon : Sax.), 
in Navigation, an account of the ship’s 
course and distance : the course being 
determined by the compass, and the dis- 
tance by the log books, and no aid Ifelng 

had from observation. Dead reckoning, 

is the reckoning, allowance being made for 
drift, lee-way, currents, &c. 

REO'LINAT£(reclmis, leaning back ; Rot.), 
in Botany, bent downwards, so that the 
point of the leaf Is lower than the base. 

RBOLINATION (reclino, I lean back; 
Lat), in Dialling, the number of degrees 
which a dial-plane leans backwards from an 
exactly upright or vertical plane; that Is, 
from the zenith. 

RBOOGN'IZANOE(recc£;7»o«ce,I recognize j 
Lat), in Law, a bond or obligation acknow- 
ledged in some court, or before some judge, 
with condition to do some particular act, 
as to appear at the assizes, to keep the 
peace, icc. The person who enters into 
such bond is called the recognizer ; the per- 
son to whom he is bound is the recognizee. 

RECOIL' (reculer, to go back: RV.), in 
Gunnery, the retrograde motion made by 
any piece on being discharged. This term 
is particularly applicable to pieces of ord- 
nance, which are always subject to a recoil, 
according to the sizes and the charges which 
they contain. To lessen the recoil of a gun, 
the platforms are generally made sloping 
towards the embrasures. 

RECONNOITRE (to discover: Fr.), la 
Military language, to learn by ocular In- 
spection of the situation of an enemy, or 
the nature of a piece of ground. It is one 
of the most Important duties of a general, 
and must precede every considerable move- 
ment. Recon no iteiing not unfrequently 
brings on engagements : for large bodies 
of troops march out to cover the reoooi 
noitering party, and to make prisoners if 
possible, in order to obtain Information 
from them. 

RECORD (recordor, I call to mind : Lot). 
in Law, the authentic written testimony of 
the judgment of a superior court, contolneif 
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tn roll! of pardiment ftnd presenred in a RBD, In PhyH^ one of the einiple or 
oonrt of record. prlmaiy oolonrs of natnrai bodice, or rather 

RBOORD'BB (eamc derive the chief jo* of the rani of Ujrht. It has dUEerent shades 
dioial officer of a borough or city, exercls* or hues, as scarlet, crimson, yermlUion, 
mg within It, In criminal matters, the orange-red, Ac. The Greeks called the 

J urisdictions of a oonrt of record— whence Arabian ^f the Srythrean or Bed sea, 
lie title. Recorders are now selected by probably from Bdom or Idumea; Impro- 
the Grown, and must be barristers of at perly applying the meaning of iklom (red) 
least five years* standing. to the sea, which Improper application has 

RBOOV^BT, or GOMMON REOOVERY been continued to the present time. It is, 
(recouwer, to recover : Fr.), in Law, a mode however, conjectured by some that the 
of conveyance, by means of a fletitioua name was given on account of the vast 
action [see Fnta], which gave the recoverer quantity of red animalcules which the sea 
a fee simple absolute. Ooramon recoveries contains. 

are now abolished, and a new mode of RED BOOK, a book containing the names 

conveyance for the use of the tenant lu of all persons in the service of the stake 

tall subatltuted. [See Estats Tail.] Rsd Book of thb Bxohbqubb, an ancient 

RElTT'ARGIiB (reetus angulus, a right record, in which are set down the names of 
angle ; Lot), a figure whose sides are per- all who held lands per baroniam. In the time 
pendlcular to each other. The terra Is also of Henry II. 

aometlmes nsed, but Incorrectly, for the RBD'BRBAST, the Erythaca (or Sylvia) 
product of two quantities. nibeeula of omitbuloglsta, a well-known 

REOTIFIOA'TION (reetue, right ; and bird. Its fame has arisen from its habit of 
facio, I make : Lat), In Chemistry, the pro- seeking the aid of man, and fearlessly 
cess of refining by repeated distillation or visiting his dwelling, during the winter 
sublimation, lu order to render the sub- season. 

stance purer. REDEMPTION (redemptio ; from redimo, 

RBO'TOR (a director : Lot.), a term ap- I buy back : LaL), in Law, the liberation of 

piled to the possessors of several official an estate from a mortgage. In War and 

situations; as, 1. A clergyman wiio has the in Oummerce, the act of procuring the de- 
charge and cure of a parish, and the pro- liverance of persons or things from the 
perty of the tithes, Ac. ; 2. The chief eieo- possession and power of captora by the 
tive officer In several universities; 3. The payment of an equivalent ; as, the redemp- 

head master of large public schools in Scot- tim of a ship and cargo. In Theology, 

land ; 4 The governor in several convents ; tho ransom or deliverance of sinners from 
6. The superior of a seminary or college of tlie bondage of sin, and tbe penalties of 
the Jesuits, Ac. God's violated law, by the atonement of 

RECTUM (rectxu, straight ; Lat), in Ana- Christ, 
tumy, the third and last of the large intes- RED LEAD, Minium ; au oxide of load, 
tines: so called by the older anatomists, intermediate between tbe protoxide and 
from an erroneous idea that it was straight, peroxide. 

RECTUS (straight ; Lot.), in Anatomy, a REDOUBT (redoiUe, from redouter, to 
name common to several pairs of muscles, fear : Fr.), In Fortification, almost any kind 
BO called on account of the straightness of of work, used to fortify a military position, 
their fibres. as those constructed within others, to pro- 

RECTUS IN OU'RIA (right. In the eye long a defence ; or detached works, to 
of the court; XfO^.), In Law, one who stands secure a piece of ground, nseful to the 
at the bar, no person objecting anything besiegers. 

against him. Also, one who has reversed RBDPOLB, a name given to two species 
an outlawry, and can therefore partake of of the genua Linota, or linnet ; namely, tbe 
the benefit of the law. mealy redpole (£. coTiesems), and the lesser 

REOUR'RBNT VERSBS(rscurro,Iretum: or common redpole (L. linaria), both of 
Lot.), In Poetry, verses that read the aame which are winter ylsitors to our islands, 
backwards aa they do forwards. Tbe latter is easily tamed, and its lively 

RECUR'RZNG (same dvriv.), or OIROU- habits and easy confidence render It a fa- 
LATING DECIMALS, those decimals which vourlte. 

arise from the divisions of the numerator RED SAN'DAL, or RED SAN'DERS. The 
of a fraction by Its denominator ; when the wood of leguminous trees growing in Gey- 
denominator Includes, as factors, one or Ion and other parts of India, heAnging to 
more prime numbers, different from s or 6, the genus Pteroearpue. It is of a gamet- 
and not included in tbe numerator, the red colour, and extremely hard. The old 
digits in such a case are repeated, od infini- wood only la employed as a dye stuff, and 
turn. If only a single digit is repeated. It the colouring matter which it yields Is by 
is a repetend ; if two or more digits, & perir chemists known as aantaXine. 
odical; if there is also a finite part, that is RED'BTABT, the Plusnicura rviadlla, a 
one or more digits before the repeated part, beautiful bird, about five inches in length. 

It is amIassd,otherwi8eit Isaymrsctreukuts. which comes to this country about the 
RBCURTATBireourvo,! bend backwards: middle of April, and leaves It in the he^n- 
Lot), in Botany, bowed or curved down- ning of October. Tbe tall is of a reddish 
wards. hue, whence the name, start being an old 

RBOU'SANT (recuso, I refuse : Lot.), in English word for tail. 

English History, one who refuses to ac- REDUOTIO AD AfiSUEDUH (a reducing 
knowledge the klngiy supremacy in ma^ to an absurdity : Lat)t in Logic, a mode oi 
ters of religion. argument by which the truth of a proposl 
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tlon Ig proved bj ihowlAg the absurdity of 
the contra^. 

RBDUO'TION ireduetio, a reatorlng : 
LatX in Arithmetic, the change of a quan- 
tity from one denomination to another. 

RBDU0TiO2t, the conversion of a metallic 
compound into a metal. It is sometl ines ef- 
fected by heat alone, oxygen being driven 
off; but it generally requires along with 
heat, some deoxidising agent, charcoal be- 
ing most commonly used for that purpose, 
on the large scale. 

RBDUerriON OF EQUATIONS (reductio, 
a bringing back : Lau, in Algebra, reduc- 
ing them to the simplest state, or clearing 
them of all saperfluous quantities, b> sepa- 
rating the known from the unknown, till 
the unknown quantity is found on one side, 
and tlie known ones on the other. 

REDUPLICATION (re, again; and du- 

licatto, a doubling : Lat.), in Logic, a 

Ind of condition expressed In a proposi- 
tion ; Indicating or assigning the manner 
In which the predicate is attributed to the 
subject. 

REED (read: 8ax.\ the common name of 
many aquatic plants. In general, it denotes 
a kind of long, hollow, knotted grass that 

grows In fens and watery places. Rebd, 

In Music, the small elastic plate which, by 
its vibration, produces the sound of certain 
Instruments. 

REEF, amongst Australian gold-miners, 
a vein of quartz, penetrating rocks of silu- 
vlan age, and varying in thickness from a 
few Inches to forty or fifty feet, with a con- 
siderable extent as to length and depth. 
Gold Is frequently found disseminated in 
such reefs, and is extracted by crushing 
the quartz to powder and treating it with 
mercury. 

RKE'FING a part of a sail taken in : 
Dut.), a nautical term for the taking up a 
sail In a great gale of wind, so as to diminish 
its surface.-. — R bbf-taoklb, a tackle upon 
deck, communicating with Itspendant.pass- 
ing through a block at the top-mast head, 
and through a hole In the top-sail yard- 
arm, and attached to a cringle below the 
lowest reef. It is used to pull the skirts 
of the top-sails close to the extremities of 
the yards, to lighten the labour of reefing. 

RKBOTERING ANGLE, In Fortification, 
the angle of a work which points Inwards, 
towards the place to be defended. 

REFBCyTION {refeciiOt a refreshment ; 
Lot.), among certain Ecclesfastios, a spare 
meal or repast just sufficing for the support 
of life ; ^nce the hall in convents, and 
other communities, whore the monks, nuns, 
dec. take their refections or meals in com- 
mon, is called the refeciory. 

REFEREE' (xtferot I consult : Lot.), one 
to whose decision a thing la referred ; par- 
ticularly, a person appointed by a court to i 
bear, examine, and decide a canse between | 
parties, pending before the court. I 

BBP'ERBNCB (same deriv.), in Law, the 
act of referring a matter In dispute to the 
declalon of an arbitrator. Also, in the 
court of chancery, the referring a matter 
to a chief clerk, taxing master, &c., to exa- 
mine and certify the result. — R efbubbob, 
in Printing, a mark in the text of a work 


referring to a similar one in the side at 
at the bottom of the page. 

RBFI'NING iroifflner, to purify : JPV.), in 
general, Is the art or practice of purifying a 
thing ; including not only the assaying or 
refining of metals, but likewise the clarifi- 
cation of liquors. 

REFLECTION, or REPLBX'ION (re- 
fteeto, I bend back : Lat), in Mechanics, the 
rebound of one body from the surface of 

another. Rbfleotiok of lioht, the 

turning of a ray from a body against wlilch 
It has Impinged ; a reflecting Is tiecessarllr 
a polished surface. Light and heat, In re- 
floctions, follow the law of perfectly elas- 
tic bodies; that is, ‘the angle of incidence 
Is equal to the angle of reflection.’ This 
enables us to ascertain with ease the path 
of a reflected ray ; and to explain how It is 
that : 1. Plane mirrors alter the apparent 
position but not the size of an object; 
2. Concave mirrors bring rays to a focus, 
and either Increase or diminish the appa- 
rent size of an object, according as it Is in 
one or other of the conjugate foci ; and 3. 
convex mirrors disperse rays, and diminish 
the apparent size of an object. 

RB'FLEX (r^fiexus, bent back: Lot.), in 
Painting, a term used to denote those places 
in a picture which are supposed to be illu- 
minated by a light reflected from some 
other body, represented in the same piece, 

Rbflbx vision, that performed by 

means of reflected rays, as from mirrors. 

REFORMATION {reformatio ; from re- 
formo, I amend : Lot.), the term applied by 
Protestants universally, to denote the 
change from the Roman Catholic to the 
Protestant religion, which was first begun 
effectually in Germany, by Luther, A.D, 1617, 
but had commenced in England one hun- 
dred years earlier by WIckllfle, No one 
anticipated the quarter whence the first 
blow would be struck. Leo X was created 
pope in 1618 ; and, little affected by the 
universal desire fur reformation in the 
church— a desire expressed in the strongest 
terms by the most eminent Roman Catholic 
writers of the time, who in unmeasured 
terms inveigh against the universal cor- 
ruption of morals from the very head 
I of the church down to its most humble 
I members, he seemed placed at its bead 
merely to employ its revenues In the gra- 
tification of his princely tastes. Albert, 
elector of Ments and archbishop of Magde- 
burg, a prince of a similar character, re- 
ceived from Leo, in 1616, under tlie pre- 
tence of raising money for the erection of 
6t. Peter's at Rome, permission to sell in- 
dvXgences within his own jurisdiction, on 
condition of sharing the profits w],th the 
pope. In this traffic, Albert' emploved, 
among others, John Tetzel, a Domlnicau 
monk of Leipsic, who went about from 
place to place, carrying on his trade with 
the most unblushing assurance. Luther, 
an Augustine monk of Erfurt,— a man of 
powerful mind, and distinguished more for 
his arden.. piety and strong love of truth 
than for deep erudition,— set his face 
against this abuse, first in hlsiennonB,aud 
afterwards in ninety-five these*, or ques- 
tions, which he affixed to the door of the 
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ebnrota. Oct. 81, 1517. Tbis led to several I LaL), in Political T^lstoir, a term aPPUed to 
public disputations, in which be had such a the French Protestants, who. on the revo- 


decided advantage over his antagonists, 
that he, who was hardly known before, 
became the public champion of all who 
lamented the degeneracy of the church. 
The Frsnelscans were intrusted with the 
sale of indulgenoos in Bwltzerland ; and 
executed their commission with equal teal 
and imprudence. They were successfully 
opposed by Zuinglius, who was not inferior 
to Luther himself In courage and determi- 
nation. The disputes between the Roman 
Catholic and reformed churches were long 
a source of many calamities ; arising from 
the attempts to arrest the progress of 
reformation ; until they were terminated 
In Germany, by the peace of Augsburg in 
1555. In this country the Reformation 
triumphed from the very beginning, with 
the exception of the Interval of Mary’s 
reign, and has remained permanent. 

REFRACTION (r^actus, broken ; Lat), 
in Optics, the deviation of a ray of light 
from a right line in entering a medium of 
different density. The great law of refrac- 
tion, which holds with regard to all bodies 
and all mediums. Is, that a body passing ob- 
liquely out of one medium into another 
In which It meets with less resistance, is 
refracted or turned towards the perpendi- 
cular ; and, on the contrary, in passing out 
fit one medium into another In which the 
resistance is greater.lt is refracted or turned 

from the perpendicular. The ratio of the 

lines of the angles of incidence and refrac- 
tion la called the index of refraction : it is 
different in different media, and Is ob- 
tained, for each, by experiment— being 
that which is obtained when light passes 
from a vacuum Into the medium. It en- 
ables us to ascertain the path of a ray, 
passing through any medium, or any 
number of media ; to ascertain the foci of 
convex media, and the amount of diver- 
gences produced by those which are con- 
cave. Wliatever the number or kind of 
media throogb which a ray of light may 
pass, Its path Is the same, from which- 
ever of Its extreiDltles It I)egln8 its mo- 
tions. Astronomical rsfracHon, the ap- 

parent angular elevation of the celestial 
bodies above the true places : caused by 
the passage of ligbt through the atmo- 
sphere of the earth. Since the refractive 
power of an erlforra fluid Is found to be 
proportional to its density, and the density 
of the air continually diminishes, as its 
distance from the earth Increases, the path 
of a ray which traverses the atmosphere 
obliquely must be a curve. The existence 
of atmospheric refraction was known at a 
very early period. It is clear that the place 
of distant or elevated terrestrial objects 
must be affected by refraction due to the 
atmosphere : this effect is called terrestrial 

tefracUon. Double redaction. Certain 

substances have the power of decompos- 
ing a ray of white light into two others, 
which are refracted at different angles, and 
are found to possess very different proper- 
ties. [See DovBbi axv&AOTios and Fo- 
LAAIZATIOV.l , 

RKFUGEB^ irtifugio, I take refuge with ; | 


cation of the edict of Nantes, fled from the 
persecution of France. The same term was 
also applied to the French priests and other 
royalists who sought an asylum In this 
country at the commencement of the revo- 
lution, towards the end of the last century 
They were also styled tmiffris. 

REGA'LIA (things pertaining to the 
king : LaL), in Law, the rights and prero- 
gatives of the sovereign power ; also the 
ensigns of royalty, the crown, sceptre, &c. 
worn by our kings and queens at their co- 
ronation. They consist of the Crown used 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria [see 
Okowu]. SL Edward^s Oroum, of gold embel- 
lished with diamonds and other precious 
stones, made for the coronation of Charles 
IL, and used at all subsequent coronations 
except the last. It was stolen by Blood 
from the Tower in May, 1761. The Prince o/ 
Wales’ Oroum, of pure gold without jewels. 
Ths Queen Contm-fs Oroum, of gold set with 
diamonds, and other stones. The Queen's 
Diadem, made for the queen of James II. ; 
it is adorned with diamonds and pearls. SL 
BdwardCaSUiff, of beaten gold fourfeet seven 
inches long, surmounted i>y an orb, con- 
taining, according to tradition, a part of the 
true cross. This Is carried before the sove- 
reign at a coronation. The Eogal Sceptre, 
or sceptre with the cross, 2 feet 9 inches 
long, made of gold, the pommel embel- 
lished with rubles, emeralds, and diamonds ; 
the cross with various jewels, and a large 
table diamond in the centre. This is placed 
in the sovereign’s right hand at the coro- 
nation by the otfl elating archbishop. The 
Rod of Equity, oTscepite with the dove, made 
of gold enriched with diamonds. This Is 
placed in the sovereign’s left hand at a coro- 
nation. The Queen Consorts Sceptre, of gold 
adorned with precious stones. The Ivory 
Sce/ptrs.mede for the queen of JamosII. bear- 
ings dove of white onyx. A Sceptre thought 
to have been made for Mary queen of Wil- 
liam III. The Ourtana, a pointless sword 
of mercy, made of steel adorned with g(»ld. 
Two Swords of Justice, temporal and ecclesi- 
astical, which are carried before the sove- 
reign at a coronation. Armillas, or bracelets ; 
Spurs; the Ampulla, or anointing vessel, and 
Spoon for receiving the sacred oil from the 
ampulla all these objects being used at a 
coronation. The Golden Salt Cellar, shaped 
like a castle. The Baptismal Fiimt employed 
at the christening of the royal children, and 
a service of sacramental plate. All these 
articles are preserved In the Towr of Lou- 
don, where the public is permitted to see 
them. Jtegaliaof the ckurch, are the rights 
and privileges which cathedrals, &c., enj^y 
by royal grants. This term is particularly 
used for such lands and hereditaments as 
have been given by different sovereigns to 
the church. 

REQAR'DANT (Fr.),ln Heraldry, looking 
behind ; used lor a lion, &o. with the face 
turned towards the back in an attitude ol 
vigilance. 

REGATTA, a name given to yacht and 
boat races on different parts of the coast, oi 
on large rivers. The word Is adopted Irow 
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the Regatta to Venice, wliere boats contain- 
ing one person onlj, contend for prizes on 
tho canals that intersect that city. 

RKGBLATION (freezing again : LatX a 
terra applied to a property possessed by 
Ice. If two pieces of It are brought Into 
contact, even In hot water, thej will be fro- 
zen together. i 

RB'GENT (regeas, governing : Lai), one j 
who governs a kingdom during tho minor- 
ity, absence, or incapacity of the rightful 
monarch.<~~.In English universities, a mas- 1 
ter of arts becomes a regent, after a short 
period, and therefore a member of the go- 
verning body of the university ; having a 
vote in convocation and congregation, at 
Oxford, and in the senate at Oambridge. 

A member of a board or corporate body 

In the state of New York, which has power 
to grant acts of Incorporation for colleges, 
and to visit and inspect ail colleges, acade- 
mies, and schools in the state. 

UBG'IMEN (a guiding: Lat), the regu- 
lation of diet, or In a more general sense, 
of all the non-naturals, with a view to pre- j 

serve or restore health In Grammar, | 

that part of syntax, or construction, which i 
regulates the dependency of words; and 
the alterations which one occasions or re- 
quires in anf)f her connected with It. 

REG'IMENT (Ft, from re(jo, 1 govern: 
Lot.), In Mllitarj* affairs, a body of troops, I 
either horse, foot, or artillery ; the Infan- 
trj consisting of one or more battalions, 
and commanded by a colonel or lieutenant- 
colonel. Regimentals, the uniform cloth- 

ing of the army. 

RB'GION (regto ; from rego, I govern : 
tat). In Qeographj, a large extent of land 
Inhabited by many people of the same nation 
and inclosed within certain limits or bounds. 

REQ'IBTER (regxstre : Fr.), an official ac- 
count of the proceedings of a public body, 
or a book in which are entered and recorded 
memoirs, acts, and minutes, for the purpose 
of preserving them, or making tluni easi- 
ly accessible for reference Reguter, In 

printing, such an accurate arrangement of 
the lines and pages, that those printed on 
one side of the sheet shall fall exactly on 
those of the other. Among letter-found- 

ers, the Inner part of the mould In which 

the printing types are cast. Register, In 

chemistry and the arts, an aperture with a 
lid, stopper, or sliding plate, in a furnace, 
stove &C., for regulating the admission of 
air, and thus Increasing or diminishing the 

heat of the Are. Parish Register, a book 

In which are recorded the baptisms of chil- 
dren, an^the marriages and burials in a 
parish. Register ship, a ship which ob- 

tained permission from the King of Spain, 
or the Connell of the Indies, to trade to the 
Bpanish West Indies ; and was registered 
before sailing. 

REGISTRATION OP DEEDS, the obliga- 
tion, by law, which exists In certain places, 
of registering certain deeds. Its Intention 
was to give notice to purchasers of Incum- 
brances existing on estates. But a party 
actually or constructively aware of Incum- 
brances not registered, is bound by such 
Knowledge. 

BB'OItTM 1X>^ITM (a royal gift: LaL), 


an annual grant of public money In aid of 
the inaintenanceof tho Presbyterian clergy 
In Ireland. It was first given by William 
III. In 1690, and the grant was remodelled 
In 1790. 

RE'GIITS PROFES'SOR (a royal profes- 
sor; Lat), In Literature, a title given to 
five readers or lecturers in the university 
of Oxford : so called from these professor- 
ships having been founded by Henry VIII. 
In the Scottish universities this name is 
given to professors for whom a chair has 
been created with sn endowment from tljo 
crown. 

REG'LET, or RIG'LET (a dim. of regie, a 
rule : JFV.), In Architecture, a flat narrow 
moulding, used chiefly In panels and com- 
partments, to separate the parts or members 
from each other, and to form knots, frets, 

and other ornaments. In Printing, a 

ledge or thin slip of wood exactly planed, 
used to separate lines and make the work 
more open. 

REGRA'TER (regrattier, to forestall : Pr.S 
one u ho buys and resells in the same fair 
or market. He differs from a /orestaller, who 
IS one that buys on the road to the market 

REG'ULA (a rule : Lat), in Archseolog>, 
the book of rules, &c. of a monastery. 

REG'ULAR BODIES, In Geometry, those 
which are comprehended by like equal and 
legular piano figures, whose solid angles 
are ail equal. 

REG'ULAR FIGURES, In Geometry, equi- 
lateral and equiangular polygons. Circles 
can he described within and about such 
figures. 

REG'ULARB, In Military affairs, that 
part of the army which Is entirely at the 

disposal of government. Inecclestastfcal 

hlstorj, regulars are such as live under 
some 1 utc of obedience, and lead a monastic 
life. In this sense the regular differs from 
the secular clergy of tho Roman Catholic 
Church, which performs parocliial duties, 
as a matter of course. 

REG'ULATOR (regula, I direct : Lat), In 
Machinery, any contrivance which produces 
a uniform movement; thus, a Fly, Fly-wheel, 

Governor, Ac. In Horology, an apparatus 

attached to the b air- spring of a watch ,wh 1 c h , 
by practically lengthening or shortening 
the spiral spring attached to the balance, 
causes the watch to go slower or faster ; In 
modem watches. It Is generally a mere 
Index ; In those of older date, it Is a pinion 
aud segment. In each case, one end of the 
spring passes freely, but, In contact, 
throngb an aperture in a small piece which 
Is movable along the spring. 

RBG'ULUS (a little king : Lat), a term 
formerly emploj ed by chemists, to denote 
metallic matters when separated from 
others by fusion. This term was used, be- 
cause the alchemist expected to And gold, 
the king of metals, collected at the bottom 
of the crucible. Thus, regulus of antimony, 
of bwmuth, Ac. — R rgulub, or the Lion’s 
Heart, a star of the first magnitude In the 
Lion ; a constellation of the northern hemi- 
sphere; It Is the a Leonts of astronomers. 

Regulus, In Ornithology, a genus of birds 
belonging to the family of SvlviadtB,ot which 
two species are found in this canntry. The 
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created wren Is about the size of the 
oommon wren ; the head, neck, and back 
are of a mixed green and gray colour ; Its 
breast and belly of a pale gray, and Its 
wings variegated with black and yellow. 
The head of the male is ornamented with 
an orange-coloured crest or crown ; whence 
the name reffulua. 

{IBIN'>DBBR (rennthier: Oer.), the Tar- 
andim rangifer of zoologists, the caribou 
of the Canadians, is a cervine quadruped 
which Inhabits the northern regions of 
Europe, Asia, and America. It varies a 
good deal in size and colour, but In winter 
Its coat la alwajH white. It carries a pair 
of large antlers, which are shed annually. 
In America this animal Is only known as a 
beast of chase, being hnnted for food by 
theindians and Esquimaux ; but In Lapland 
and amongst the Ichukches, a people dwel- 
ling in the comer of Asia abutting on Beh- 
ring’s Straits, the rein-deer has been domes- 
ticated, It serves the Laplanders In place 
of horse, ox, and sheep, providing them 
with milk, cheese, flesh meat, and clothing , 
whilst yoked to a sledge It draws Its master 
over snow many miles in a day. Its chief 
food In the wild state is the lichen, called 
reindeer moss, which grows luxuriantly In 
cold regions. 

RBINPO'HCB (rmforeer, to strengthen : 
Fr.), In Artillery, the part of the gun which 
Is nearest the breech ; It Is made stronger, 
to resist the explosive force of the powder. 
Reinforce rmgn, flat hoop-llke mould- 
ings, on the reinforce, next the breech. 
There arc generally two, the first of which 
is the larger. 

REITERS (reitern, riders: O'er), Ger- 
man cavalry of the 14th and 15th centuries ; 
they served on the Protestant side In the 
religious wars in France. 

REJOINT)ER (rejoindre, to join : JV.), In 
T^aw, the defendant’s answer to the plain- 
tllTs replication ; It Is the fourth stage in 
the pleadings In an action. 

RELATION {relatio : Lot), in Logic, one 
of the ten predicaments or accidents belong- 
ing to substance. RelaUon,tnharmonical, 

in Music, a terra to express that some harsh 
and displeasing discord is produced In 
comparing the present note with the pre- 
ceding chord. 

RBL'ATIVB (relativiu : Lot.), in general, 
a term signifying not absolute, but con- 
sidered as belonging to or respecting 

something else. Relative, In Grammar, a 

word which relates to or represents another 
word, called Its antecedent, or to a Bcntence 
or member of a sentence, or to a series of 
sentences, which constitutes its antecedent. 

Relative terms, in Logic, terms which 
Imply relation, as guardian and ward ; hus- 
band and wife ; master and servant. 

RELAY' (relais: Ft,), a supply of horses 
ready on the road to relieve others, In order 
that a traveller may proceed without delay. 
In hunting, a signifles a fresh set of 

dogs, or horses, or both, placed in readiness, 
in ease the game comes that way. 

RELE'ASE, In Law, Is a discharge or 
eonveyance of a person's right In lands 
or tenements, to another who has some 
former state in possession. The words 

generally used in it are, * remised, released, 

and for ever quit-oili m ed.’ Also, a release 

of a right of action which may be pleaded 
in bar. A release *of all demands’ dts- 
oharges of all sorts of actions, rights, &o. 

REL'ICS (reliquta: Lot.), in the Roman 
Catholic church, the remains or supposed 
remains of saints, martyrs, or other holy 
persons, or something appertaining or be- 
longing to them, devoutly preserved in 
honour of their memory. At first these 
objects were only held In high esteem ; but 
on the return of the crusaders from the 
East, relics greatly multiplied, and even- 
tually superstition ascribed to them miracu- 
lous powers. 

RBLIE'P, In Feudal Law, a fine formerly 
paid to the king by every one who came to 
an Inheritance of land held m capite, or 

military service. To relieve guard, In 

military tactics, to bring froSh men for the 
relief of those that were on guard before. 

RELIE'VO, or RELIEF (nhevo : JtaL), In 
Sculpture, the prominence of a figure that 
rises from the ground or plane on which It 

Is formed. There are three degrees of re- 
lievo : alto, basso, and mezzo. The aXto 
relievo, called also havt-relief, or hlgh-rellef, 
is that In i^hicb the figure projects accord 
Ing to the natural proportions. Basso^elievo, 
bos relief, or low-relief, is that usual on 
medals ; and mezzo relievo, demi-relief, oi 
Imtf-reJief, Is where one half of the figure 
rises from the plane. 

RELI'QION (religio, a system of divine 
worship: Lat.), an> system of worship 
of a Being superior to man. Religion Is 
different from theology, inasmuch as the 
latter Is speculative and the former prnc- 
ticAl. Religion Is a system of duties; 
theology a sjstcm of opinions. Theology 
Inquires Into the nature of the power or 
powers to whom all visible things are In 
subjection ; religion Is the sentiment which 
sprlngsfroni that inquiry. History informs 
us that religion has ever had a powerful 
Influence In moulding the sentiments and 
manners of men. In one region or age it 
has been favourable to civilization and re- 
finement ; in another It has b( en so directed 
as to fetter genius or warp the human 
mind. That, however, depends on the 
purity of the doctrine, and the liberality of 

Its teachers. 

RELIGIOUS HOUSES, different es- 
tablishments or habitations for priests, 
still existing In Roman Catholic countries, 
and before the Reformation abounding In 
England. They consisted of abbeys, mo- 
nasteries, priories, hospitals, frUsrlcs, and 
nunneries, supported by a vast amount of 
land and enormous bequests left them by 
zealous and wealthy Individuals. Nearly 
the whole, more than 8000 In number, were 
dissolved, and their wealth seized, by 
Henry VIII. ; the monks, nuns, and offloers 
being allowed pensions. 

RELIQ'UIiE iLaL), In Roman Antiquity, 
the ashes and bones of the dead, remaining 
after their bodies were burn^, and ga- 
thered up for the purpose of being put Into 
urns, which were deposited In tombs. 

REMAIN'DER (remaneo,! remain: Lot,), 

In Arithmetic, what is left, when one ouan- 
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tlty Is subtracted from uiother. Also, what 
is left, when the dividend does not exactly 
contain the dirlsor. Sometimes It Is an 
integer : thus, if f is divided by 8, the 
quotient will be 2, and 1 will be left. It Is 
not correct to consider i also as the re- 
mainder in this case, for } is part of the 
quotient, since 2| is theesMtot third of 7. 

Remainder, in law, an estate in lands, 

tenements, or rents, not to be enjoyed till 
after a term of years or another person's 
decease. There is this difference between 
a Remainder and a Reversion; in case of a 
reversion, the estate granted, after the 
limited time, reverts to the grantor or his 
heirs ; but by a remainder it goes to some 
third person or a stranger. Unlike a rever- 
sion, a remainder does not arise by opera- 
tions of the law, bnt by the act of parties. 

IIBMINIS'CENGB (remtniscens, recalling 
to mind: Lot), that faculty of the mind 
by which ideas formerly received into It, 
but forgotten, are recalled or revived in the 
memory, 

IIBMIS'SION iremiseio, a letting down : 
Lot.), in Medicine, the abatement of a dis- 
order which does not entirely leave the 
patient; in distinction from intennisaion, 
when it goes entirely away for a time. 

RBMON'STRANOE (re, against : and mon- 
atro, I point out : Lot.), a strong represen- 
tation of reasons against a measure, either 
public or private. When address^ to a 
public body, a prince, or magistrate, it may 
be accompanied with a petition or suppli- 
cation for the removal or prevention of 
some evil or inconvenience. 

RBMON'STIIANTS (same deriv.). In Eccle- 
siastical History, the appellation given to 
the Annlnlans who remonstrated against 
the decisions of the synod of Dort, in 
1618 . 

IIBM'ORA (Lot., literally, a delay; be- 
cause the ancients imagined it had the 
power of stopping a ship by attaching itself 
to the rudder'. In Ichthyology, theaucAiinp- 

S h, a species of Echeneis. In Surgery, an 

struraent for setting a broken bone. 
RBN'ITBNOB, or RBN'ITENCY (renitor, 
I struggle against : Lot.), a term formerly 
used in physics to express the effort of 
matter to resume the place or form from 
which it has been driven by the impulse of 
other matter; the effect of elasticity, or 
the resistance of a body to pressure. 

RBN'NBT, or RUN'NBT (rinnen, to 
cnrdle: Oer.), the liquor prepared by 
steeping the inner membrane of a calfs 
stomach in water ; or the membrane Itself. 
Either is •Used for coagulating milk, or 
converting it into curd in the making of 
ebeese. 

RENT (rente : Fr., from reditua : LaL), in 
Law, a sum of money issuing yearly from 
lands and tenements; a compensation or 
return, in the nature of an acknowledg- 
ment, for the possession of a corporeal 

inhentance. Rack-rent, a rent of the full 

value of the tenement, or near it. ^A /»• 

farm rent, is a rent-charge issuing out of 
an estate in fee, of at least one-tonrth of 
the value of the lands at the time of its re- 

a schedule In which the rents 


of manors are set down. It contains the 
lands let to each tenant, with their names, 
and the several rents arising. 

RBNT OHARQE, in Law, a charge of 
rent upon land, with a clause of distress in 
case of non-payment. 

RENTBUSrS, (renverat, overturned ; JV.), 
in Heraldry, set with the head down- 
wards, or contrary to the natural posture. 

RBPAND' (repandtia, bent backwards: 
LaL), in Botany, an epithet for a leaf, the 
rim of which is terminated by angles hav- 
ing sinuses between them, inscribed In the 
segment of a circle ; or which has a bendinir 
or waved margin without any angles. 

REPEAT' (repeto, I recommence: LaL), 
in Music, a character showing that what 
was last played or sung must be repeated. 

REPBAT'BR, a kind of watch, which, by 
means of a spring, is made to repeat or 
strike the hour. 

RBPEL'LENTS (repeUo, I drive back: 
LaL), medicines which drive morbid hu- 
mours from the part where they have 
settled; or which prevent such an afflux 
of fluid to a part as would raise It to a 
tumour. 

REPBNT'ANOB (repenter, to repent; 
from peniteo, I am sorry : Lot.), in a religi- 
ous sense, sorrow or deep contrition for sin, 
as an offence and dishonour to God, and a 
violation of bis holy law; but to render it 
acceptable, it must be followed by amend- 
ment of life. Repentance, excited by the 
fear of penalties, may exist without an 
amendment of life. 

REP'ERTORY (repertonm, from reperio, I 
And : Lot.), a place in which things are dis- 
posed in an orderly manner, so that they 
can easily be found, as the Index of a book, 
a common-place book, &c. 

REPLEV'IN, in Law, a remedy granted 
on a distress, by which a person, whose el- 
fects are distrained, has them restored to 
him on his giving security to the sheriff 
that he will pursue his action against the 
party distraining, and return the goods if 
the taking them shall be adjudged lawful. 
[See Distress.] 

REPLICATION (replicatio, literally a 
folding back : LaL), in Law, the plalntiflTs 
answer to the defendant’s plea. It is the 
third stage In the pleadings in an action. 

In Logic, the assuming or using the 

same term twice in the same proposition. 

REPRESENTATIVE (repreeaento, I make 
present again : LaDfOne who lawfully repre- 
sents another for the performance of any 
duty, according to the wishes of the other 
and to his own honest judgment. A mem- 
ber of the bouse of commons Is the repre- 
sentative of his constltnents, and of the 
nation. In matters concerning his consti- 
tuents only, he is supposed to be bound by 
their instructions; but in the enacting of 
laws for the nation, he is supposed not to 
be bound by their instructions, as he acts 
for the whole nation. Any other constmo- 
tion of his duty would be derogatory to 
him as a free and Independent member of 
the senate. — RsPBSSxxrTATrvB Fobmb, 
races or species of animals or plants In one 
locality which take the place of allied races 
or species in another locality. 
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REPRIEVE (r 0 , again; and prtvo, I re- bage leaf without ^Ting the least trace be- 
lease : Lot.), In Law, a warrant for suspend- hind. * 

ing tiie execution of a malefactor. RBQFBSTS, Court of, In Law, an an- 

REPRODCO'TION (rsprodtttre, to repro- dent Court of Equity Inferlorto Chancery, 
dnc«: py.). In PhysiolosTt the production, In which the lord privy seal was chief 
from a plant, or an animal, of a being like judge. Also the court of conscience In 

Itself. Also, and more properly, the I^ondon, and several local courts through- 

.jiowor of an organised being to form anew out the country. But the establishment 
parts which have been cut off. Some an- and extension of county courts, for the 
nuals possess this faculty in an eminent recovery of debts under SOL, has, with few 
degree ; thus, the Hydra viridia, or fresh exceptions, abolished all such courts, 
water polype, when divided into many RE'QUIEM, in Music, a prayer In the 
pieces, reproduces the necessary organs in Roman Catholic Church, which begins with 
each piece, so as to form from It a perfect Jte(taie7n CBtemam dona eii Donniru (give 
hydra. Snails can prodnee new horns, and them eternal rest, O Lord : Lot.) ; whence, 
even a part of their heads ; lobsters and * to sing a requiem,* is to sing a mass for 
spiders new legs: newts and lizards new the repose of the souls of deceased persons, 
tails. RKRE'DOS (arriire, behind; doa, the 

REPTILES (reptilia, creeping: Lot), In back: Pr,), In Architecture, the screen or 
Zoology, a class of cold-blooded vertebrate M'rII behind an altar In a church ; also, the 
animals, all of which have lungs and a back of a fireplace. 

heart composed of two auricles and one UK'SCRIPT (rescrfpftts, written In reply: 
ventricle. That division of reptiles which Let.), the answer of an emperor when con - 
have gills during the whole or a part of suited on some difficult question. This an- 
thelr lives are placed hy some naturalists swer serves as a decision of the question, 
in a separate class, that of amphlbbu Hep- and Is therefore equivalent to an edict or 
tiles In a zoological scale arc ranked he- decree. 

tween birds and fishes. Their bodies are RKS'CTIE, In Law, the forcible retaking 
destitute of hair and feathers, nor do they of a lawful distress from the distrainor, or 
IHJSscss teats. Muscular energy Is less than from the custody of the law ; also, the for- | 
thatof quadrupeds, and In cold or temperate clble liberation of a defendant from the | 
climates most of them pass the winter in custody of the officer. j 

a state of torpor. The smallness of their RESERVATION {reaervo, I keep back: 
pulmonary vessels allows the aquatic Lat.), In Law, a clause or part of an Instrn* 
species to suspend respiration, without ment by which something Is reserved, not 

arresting the course of the blood, and conceded or granted. Mental reaervai ion, 

to dive with more facility, and remain Is the withholding of something that 
under water longer than the mammalia or affects a proposition or statement, and 
birds. Reptiles are either oviparous orovo- which if disclosed would materially vary its 
viparons ; In the former case they never Imnort. 

hatch their eggs. They may be divided llESERTE (same deriv.), or Corps de re- 
Into scaly reptiles and shielded reptiles, serve. In Military affairs, the third or last 
the former comprising snakes and lizards, line of an army drawn up for battle ; so 
the latter tortoises, crocodiles, and ampbls- called because they are reserved to sustain 
bsentans. In former geological ages there the rest, as occasion requires, and not to 
lived larger reptiles than any now exist- engaire but In case of necessity. 

Ing. C8ee Iohthtosaubus, Iquako- RES'EllVOIll (f’V.; from same), a pl.ace 
Dox, MEfiALOSAURUS, Pterodaotylus, where water Is collected and reserved. In 
&r.] order to be conveyed to distant places 

REPUB'LIO ireapvJblica: Lat.), in Poll- through pipes, or to supply afountaln, &c. 
tics, a state In which the exercise of the RES'IDKNCE {reaideo, I reside : Lat ), ut 
sovereign i>owcr is lodged In the people. If clergymen, on their benefices Is obllgat<irj'. 

It is an aristocracy, like what the republic except In certain cases. An Incumbent is 
of Venice was, the authority Is vested In a considered non-resident. If absent for one 
few privileged individuals; If a deTnocrocy, or more periods, exceeding In the whole 
it Is vested In rulers chosen by and from three calendar months. In each year. Li- 
the whole population, or In representatives cence for non-residence may sometimes be 
selected by It. Sometimes, as In Switzer- given by the bishop ; and there are statu- 
land, aristocracy and democracy are com- tory exceptions. In favour of several offl- 
blne^ In modem nsage It differs from a cersof cathedral and coIIeglaW churches, 
state. In which the people exercise the &c. The penalties for non-residence are 
powers of sovereignty in person ; yet the fixed on a graduated scale, depending on 
{leraocraeies of Greece are often called re- the value of the benefice. 

pvblica. JOepublie of Utters, the collective RESIDENTIARY (same deriv.), a canon 

body of learned men. or other ecclesiastic Installed Into the prl- 

REFULLULATION {repullulo, I sprout vlleges, Ac., of residence, 
again ; LaL), In Botany, the act of budding RESID'DAL FIGURE {reaiduua, that re- 
again. mains over: Lot), In Geometry, the figure 

RBPULWON (repvisio; from repello, I remaining after subtracting a lesser from a 
drive back : Lot.), In Physics, that property greater. 

In bodies by which they rantnally fly from RESID'UAL ROOT (same deriv.). In Alge- 
ea^ other. On account of repulsion, a fine bra, a root composed of two parts or mem- 
needle will lie on water without touching bers, connected together by the negative 
It ; and drops of water will roU over a cab- sign. 
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BESUyUART LEGATES'. [8eeRK8TD UK] dacingabody to its comprneDt jxarts. 

RBSrDTJB (JFV. ; front residuum^ what la In Mathematics, a method by which the 
left behind : Lot,}, In Law, the remainder truth or falsehood of a proposition Is dis- 

of a testator's estate, after the payment of covered. In Surgery, the dispersing of 

debts and legacies. If this residue Is be- tumours. Resoltttiok or rOBCES, In 

queathed to any one he Is the residuary Mechanics, the dividing any force or mo- 
legatee. A lapsed legacy, that Is one be- tion Into others which act in other dlreo- 
queathed to a person who dies before the tions ; but which, taken together, sh^ 
testators, falls into the residue. have the same effect as the single one. 

RESIL'IENOE {recilio, I leap back: Lot.), REBPIRA'TION (reapirotio, from rewiro, 
the property or act of leaping or springing I breathe back ; Lot.), an important frino- 
back, or the act of rebounding ; as, the re- tlon of the animal body, consisting In the 
silienceof a ball, or of sound. alternate inhalation and exhalation of Air, 

RES'IN, or ROS'IN (resivia ; Lot.), inflam- by which the lungs and chest are alter- 
mai>Ie substances exuding from trees: as nately dilated and contracted. Respiration 
the common resiu, or turpentine, from changes the dark venous into red arterial 
Pines, mastich from the Pistacla; sanda- blood, carbon being removed from it. 
rach from the Thuya, Ac. Pure resins are Hence the oxygen of the air leaves the 
soluble in alcohol, and are generally sepa- lungs In the form of carbonic acid. This 
rable into two portions, by acting on them colour will be given to blood by the atmo- 
wlth both cold and hot alcohol. They differ sphere, even when it has been removed from 
from gums, which are soluble in water, and the body ; and hence, meat which when 
from gum resins, which are partially solii- freshly cut is dark, becomes very soon of a 
ble in water, and partially In alcohol, bright red. A man breathes about twenty 
Almost all resins are translucid, not often times in a minute, during which time he 
colourless, but generally brown. When inhales about eighteen pints of air. 
heated they melt more or less easily Into a IIES'PIRATOR (respirn, I breathe back: 
thick viscid liquid. The common resin of Lat.), an instrument made of a series of 
commerce is the solid product left after extremely thin perforated metal plates, or 

distilling turpentine. Resinous electri- of fine wire, fitted to cover the mouth, over 

city, is that electricity which Is excited by which It is fastened by bandages ; its ob- 
rubblng bodies of the resinous kind, and ject being to warm the inspired air, before 
which is generally negative. it enters the lungs, with the heat it re- 

RESIST'ANCB (resisto, I withstand: ceived from that which was ca:pir«d. Per- 
LaU), or Resisting- Force, any power sons afflicted with asthmatic complaints, 
which acts in an opposite direction to or lungs diseased from other causes, have 
another, or which prevents the effect of received benefit from its use. 
another power ; the resistance of wood to a KE8POND'BNT(re«pondeo, Ireply : Laf.), 

cutting Instrument; that of air to the mo- In Law, ono that answers in a suit. In 

tlon of a cannon-ball ; or of water to the the Schools, one who maintains a thesis In 

motion of a ship. We use the termresisf- reply, and whose province is to refute ob- 

ing medium, when we speak of a substance Jeotlons or overthrow arguments, 
which opposes the passage of a body RESTORATION {vestauratio : Lat), re- 
through it. newal ; revival ; reestablishment. InEng- 

RESIST'ANOB OF FLUIDS. The re- Jand, the return of king Charles II. in 1600, 
slstance of fluids to bodies moving in Is, by way of eminence, called the Restora- 
them is, at least within certain limits, as the tlon ; and the 29th of May was kept as an 
square of the velocity— that Is, doubling annlversarj' festival, in commemoration of 
the velocity— renders the resistance four the re-establishment of monarchy, 
times as great, trebling It nine times as RESULT'ANT, in Mechanics, a force 
great, and so on. It varies directly as the which is the combined effect of two or more 
surfaces of bodies ; that Is, those which have forces, acting in different directions, 
twice as great a surface will experience RBSU'PINATB (resupinue, bent back: 
twice as great resistance. And when the Lot.), in Botany, reversed. A resupinate 
Incidence of the resisting fluid Is oblique to leaf is when the upper surface becomes the 
the surface, the resistance varies as the lower, by the twisting of the stalk, 
square of the sine of the angle of incidence. RESUSCITATION iresuscitatio : from 
But these laws are modified by the form of resuscUo, I revive : Lat), the restoring of 
the body ; by the adhesion at the molecules persons apparently dead to life ; chiefly con- 
of the fluMl which is greatest, when tho fined to the restoring of those who appear 
motion is slow; by the depth to which the to be dead from being immersed In water 
body remains under the fluid, for It Is or from banging. In the efforts made by a 
sometimes more or less raised out of the drowning person, or animal, to draw In air, 
fluid by the velocity of transit; moreover the water rushes Into the mouth and throat, 
the pressure of the fluid increases as we which parts Immediately contract In such 
descend, and by the quantity of fluid a manner as to shut up the passage into the 
dragged along by the body, Ac. lungs. The contracted state continues as 

RESOLUTION (resolutio, literally, an long as the muscles retain the principle of 
untying : lioi.), the operation or process of life, upon which the power of muscular 
separating the parts which compose a com- contraction depends ; when that is goce. 

plex Idea or a mixed body. The deterraln- they become relaxed, and the water enters 

ation or decision of a legislative body ; or the windpipe, and completely fills it. As 
a formal proposition offered for legislative soon as the body is taken out of the water, 
determination. — In Chemistry, tho re- It should be strlpi^of any clothes It may 
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have on, and be immediately well dried. It 
Bhould then be wrapped In dry, warm 
blanket!, or in tbe spare clothes taken from 
some of the by-wtanders, and be removed as 
qnioklj as possible to tbe nearest honae. 
In which a fire la ready or can be made. 
Whatever mode of conveyance be adopted 
particular care should be taken that the 
head be neither snlfered to hang backwards, 
nor to bend down with the chin upon the 
breast. When arrived at the house, the 
body should be laid on a mattress, or a 
double blanket, spread upon a low table, 
or upon a door supported by stools, the 
head and chest being elevated by pillows. 
The greatest aid to recovery lies in the 
aeration of the blood, by the artificial intro- 
duction of fresh air Into the lungs; for 
the purpose of restoring the function of 
respiration. After hanging, the vessels of 
the brain often require to be unloaded, by 
venesections In the Jugular vein. Elec- 
tricity is sometimes tried In those cases ; 
but rarely with any effect. No time should 
ever be lost, nor should hope of restoring 
suspended animation ever be abandoned, 
until unequivocal signs of death appear. 

RETAINER {retenir, to retain; from 
retineo : LaO, In old English Law, a servant 
not employed in any particular ofiBce, but 
wearing the badge and livery of his master. 
It was a relic of the times of private war- 
fare ; and was forbidden by many statutes. 
The latter have been repealed, but the cus- 
tom has nearly ceased. Retainee, or 

Rbtaihiko fee, in the language of the 
Bar, a fee given to counsel, to retain his | 
services, or according to some, merely to 
prevent his being emploj-ed by the oppo- 
site party. It is either special or general. 
A special retainer is for a particular case ; a 
: getieralt tor any case that may come on In 
I tbe court which that council attends. A 
general retainer prevents tbe acceptance 
of a brief from the opposite party, until 
after twenty-four hours’ notice that such- a 
brief has been offered, when It may be ac- 
cepted, if no brief or special retainer has 
been received from the party by whom the 
general retainer was paid. 

RBTB MTTCO'SUM (the mucous net: 
Lot), In Anatomy, a membrane between 
the epidermis and tbe cutis, which is one 
part of tbe skin, and the principal seat of 
colour in the human species. 

RBT’ICIBNOE, or RRTlCENOTireticentia, 
literally a keeping silence : IfOt.), In Rhe- 
toric, a figure by which a person really 
speaks of a thing, while he makes a show as 
if he would say nothing on the subject. i 

RBTICM7LATR (retUnUcUtu, net-like : 
Lot.), in Natural History, having distinct 
veins crossing like net-work ; as. a reticulate 
petal or corolla. 

RB'TIPORM Crete, a net ; and forma, a 
form : LaL), composed of crossing lines 
and interstices, like a net ; as, the retiform 
coat of the eye. 

RBiyiNA (a dim. of rete, a net : LaL), in 
Anatomy, the expansion of the optic nerve 
on the internal surface of the eye, where 
the sense of vision is first received, and of 
which it Is the true organ. 

BBTTKITB, or REriNASPHALTlTM 


(ritini, resin ; and at^kaUoe, bitumen : Or.), 
in Mineralogy, a native pitch, of a resinous 
appearance, and of various colours, rarely 
homogeneous, and often containing crys- 
tals of feldspar and scales of mica. Digest- 
ed In alcohol It yields some resin, and 
asphalt remains; which has led some to sup- 
pose that bitumens are of resinous origin. 

RETIRA'DB (retirer, to retire: JPV.), In 
Fortification, a kind of retrenchment in the 
body of a bastion or other work, which Is 
to be disputed Inch by Inch, after the de- 
fences are dismantled. 

RETIRED PLANK, In Fortification, a 
fiank having an arc of a circle, with Us 
conveills turned towards the place to be 
defended. 

RETORT’ (retortue, bent back: Lot.), a 
chemical vessel used In distillation. Any 
substance Intended to be acted upon by 
heat being put Into it, is exposed In It over 
a lamp, or other fire, and on being vapour- 
ized or volatilized, passes through the end 
Into any other vessel adapted to receive It. 

It Is of the shape of an egg placed on one 
end, and havluff its upper end drawn out 
Into a tube, which Is turned downwards. 

If there Is a small neck for a cork, or 
ground glass stopper, placed at its hlgnest 
part, it Is termed a tubulated retort. It is 
an extremely convenient apparatus for dis- 
tilling, and a great number of other pur- 
poses. 

RETRAX'IT (he has withdrawn ; Lat.), a 
legal term signifying a proceeding in an 
action by which a plaintiff withdraws 
from the prosecution of It. It Is a bar to 
any future action for the same cause. 

IlETRBN0H'MBNT(refmnche7R«nf ; from 
retrancher, to Intrench : Fr.), In the art of 
war, any kind of work raised to cover apost 
and fortify It against tbe enemy, such as 
fascines loaded with earth, gabions, sand- 
bags, &c. 

RETRO (backwards: Lot.), a prefix to 
many words, as in retrocession, retrograda- 
tion, &c. ; Implying a going backward. 

RETROOBS'SION OP THE EQ'UINOXBS, 
Cretroceeeue, a going backwards: Lot), in As- 
tronomy, the going backwards of the equi- 
noctial points. [See Pkeobbsiom or the 
Equinoxes.} 

RET'ROFLBX (retrq/leeto, I bend back: 
Lat.), In Botany, bent In different directions, 
usually in a distorted manner ; as, a retro- 
flex branch. 

RBT'ROFRACrr, or RETROFR ACTaSD (re- 
tro, backwards ; and fractue, broken : LaL), 
in Botany, bent back towards ItKlnsertion, i 
as If It were broken ; as a retrofraa pedunrie. 

RETROGRADATION (retrogradion, 1 go 
backwards : Lat.), in Astronomy, an appa- 
rent motion of the planets by which they 
seem to go backwards in the ecliptic, and to 
move contrary to the order and succession 
of the signs. 

RETURN’ (rctoumcr, to return; Fr.), in 
Architecture, a moulding, wale, &o., con- 
tinued In a different, or opposite direction. 

In Law, a certificate from sheriffs and 

bailiffs of what Is done in the execution of 

a writ. Return days, certain days In term 

time for the return of writs. In Military 

and Naval affairs, an olBcial account, report 
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or Btatement rendered the commander; ESVIEW, Bill of, fn Chancery, a bill 
as, the return ot men fit for duty ; or the where a cause has be^ hesjrd ; bat some 

return of iiroTlslons, ammunition, &c. errors In law appearing, or some new matter 

iZettims,lnoommerce,thatwhlchisreceived being discovered after the decree was made, 

for merchandise sold. Retunia of a mine, this bill Is given for a fresh examination 

in fortification, the windings and tumiiigs into the merits of the cause. Review, In 

of a gallery leading to a mine. Literature, a critical examination of a new 

REVB'ILLB (awake : Ft,), In Military af- publication. Also a periodical publication 
fairs, the beat of drum about break of day, containing critical examinations and analy* 
to give notice that it is time for the soldiers ses of new works. The person who performs 

to rise, and for the sentinels to forbear this duty is called the reviewer. Review, 

challenging. In Military tactics, the display of a body of 

RBVELA'TIONS, Book of. [See Apo- troops, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
OALTP8B.] state of their appearance and discli)llne 

RBV'ENTJE (^)., In a general sense, Is an before some superior officer or Illustrious 
annual or continual Income, or the yearly personage. 

profit that accrues to a man from his lands REVI'SE (revisns, seen again ; Lat), a 
or possessions; but in modern usage, remttte second proof-sheet of a work, for therovlsjil 
Is generally applied to the annual produce or re-exam inatlon of the errors corrected. 

of taxes, excise, customs, duties, &c. which The actof revising a book or writing for 

a nation or state collects or receives into publication is termed a revision. 

the treasury for public use, The royal REVI'VOK; in the court of Chancery an 

revenue Is that which the British constltu- abated suit may be revived by an order o) 
tion has vested In the sovereign, to support levivor. In the courts of common law it 
the regal dignity and power. This Is either may become necessary to revive a judg- 
ui dinary or extraordinary. There was a ment, in which case the person entitled to 
period when the ordinary revenue of the execution must sue out n tcrif o/reo/vor. 
crown WHS sufficient to defray the expenses REVO'KE (rcvoco, I call back: Lat.), to 
of government, without recurrence to reverse or repeal. A law, decree, or sen- 
taxes; but muoh of this is, at the present tonce Is revoked by the same authority 
day. In the hands of lords of manors and which enacted or passed it. A devise may 
other subjects, to whom It has been grant- bo revoked by tl)o devisor, a use by the 

ed from time to time hy the kings of Eng- grantor, and a will by the testator. A 

land. From this cause, the crown has law may cense to operate without an ex- 

bccomo almost dependent on the people for press revocahon. To i evoke at cards Is not 

Its ordinary support and subsistence ; and to play to suit when It Is possible to do so ; 

I though at first sight It might seem desir- to play a trump, for Instance, at whist, iii- 

1 able tl at now, as heretofore, the executive stead of the suit which was led, when the 
power wore In possession of an hereditary plajer has some of that suit In his hand, 
estate and hereditary claims, adequate to REV'OLUTE(revofwh<«, rolled back tZ/Of.), 
the burdens of the community, without the In Botany, rolled back or downwards ; as, 
assistance of Imposts ; yet the least reflec- revolute leaf, when the sides of tlie leaf In 
lion convinces us that the security of the bud are rolled spirally back or towards 
political liberty consists In the reverse, the lower surface. 

'llie ordinary revenue of the crown Is now, REVOLUTION {revolutio: Lai.), In Poll- 
as above remarked, but trifling ; the extra- tics, a material or entire change In the 
ordinary, which Includes the whole amount constitution of government. Thus the re- 
al the taxes yearly voted by parliament, is volution In England, in 1688, consisted In 
that which Is applied to the expenses of the abdication of king James II., the 
government, and out of which the civil list, establishment of the house of Orange upon 
or more Immediate revenue of the crown. Is the throne, and the restoration of the con- 
granted. Out of the civil list are paid the stitiitlon to Its primitive state. In like 
salaries of the ministers, judges, &c.; and manner, though with very different conse- 
only a comparatively small part really quences, the rewoinWon In France In 1702 ef- 
Iiclongs to the personal expenditure of tlie fected an entire change of constitution : 
sovereign. Revolution, In Physics, the circular motion 

RBVER'BERATORY FUR'NACE {rever- of a body on Its axis ; as, the revolution ot a 

hero, I beat back, Lat), Is one of such a con- wheel, &o. Revolution, In Astronomy, the 

structlon tl^t the flame is reflected or re- motion of any heavenly body In Its orbit 
verberated upon the bottom wliore the until It returns to the same point again, 
material to be acted on is placed. REX SACRO'RUM (king of sacred things : 

REV'ERIE (Fr.), the wandering thoughts LaU), among the Romans, a person appolnt- 
of a person In a dreamy frame of mind. ed to preside In certain sacred duties. He 
REVBR'SION (reversic, a turning back: generally performed such office as the kings 
LaU), In Law, is when the possession of an of Rome were supposed to have reserved to 
estate which was parted with for a time themselves, before the abolition of their 
returns to the donor or his heirs. Also the power. He was chosen, at the command of 
right which a person has to any inheritance the consuls, by the college of Pontiffs ; and 
or place of profit, after some event; such as Inaugurated by the Augurs. The office 
the decease of another. was Instituted at the establishment of the 

REVET'MENT, in Fortification, a strong commonwealth, that the name of king 
wall on the outside of a rampart, intended might not be wholly extinct; and he was 
to support the earth and Increase the dlf- not permitted to have the least share In 
Iculty of escalade. cIvU affairs. 
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KHAP'SODT (rhapOdia ; from rhapto, I 
sew together; and AU, a song : Or.), a ool* 
loctlon of passages, composing a new 
piece; but without necessary dependence 
or natural connection. 

RHB'IN, an inodorous, bitterish matter, 
obtained by gently heating powdered rhu- 
barb with nitric acid of a certain strength ; 
evaporating to the consistence of syrup, 
and diluting with water. 

RHET'OlilO (rhftoriia: from rhetor, a 
public speaker : Or.), the art of 8i>eaking 
with propriety, eiegrance, and force ; or, as 
Lord Bacon deflnes it, the art of applying 
and addressing the dictates of reason to the 
fancy, and of recommending them there 
so as to affect the will and desires. Rhe- 
toric and oratory differ from each otlier as 
the theory from the practice ; the rhetori- 
cian being tlie one who describes the rules 
of eloquence, and the orator he who uses 
them to advantage. The parts of rhetoric 
are, invmtion, disposition, and elocution. 
The forms of speech by which propriety 
and elegance are pr()duced are denomi- 
nated tropes and figures. The general man- 
ner In which the orator employs his words 
for the formation of his speech is called 
8£pi«,whlch is variously distinguished. Rhe- 
toric divides an oration or speech into five 
parts ; the Exordium, Narration, Confirma- 
tion, Refutation, and Peroration. The Exor- 
dium is the part in which the speaker pre- 
pares the minds of the auditors for what be 
is about to advance. It ought to be ex- 
pressed with considerable care and perspi- 
cuity, and the matter and manner should 
be to the purpose, brief, and modest. The 
! Narration Is the recital of facts or events ; 
and should have the qualities of clearness, 
probability, brevity, and consistency. The 
(/on;trwatton establishes tl»e proofs of a dis- 
course, and arranges them in the manner 
best adapted to enforce conviction. The 
B^utation, or autlclpatlou, furnishes argu- 
ments to answer the assertions that may 
be opposed to the narration. The perora- 
tion, or conclusion, should recapitulate the 
whole with condensed force and energy. 

RHEUM {rheujna : Or. ; from rhea, I flow). 
In Medicine, an Intiammatory action of the 
mucous glands, attended with Increased 
discharge and an altered state of thotr se- 
creted fluids. Rheum {rheo, I flow : Or., 

because it causes purging), in Botany, a 
genus of plants Inhabiting Asia and Africa. 

BHBUM'ATISM (rheicmatiamos : from 
rheuma, a catarrh ; Or.), in Medicine, a 
painful disease affecting the muscles and 
joints of the body, chiefly the larger joints, 
as the hips, knees, shoulders, &c. It may 
arise at all times of the year, when there 
are frequent vicissitudes of the weather, 
from heat to cold; but the spring and 
autumn are the seasons in wiiicb it is 
most prevalent. It is sometimes accompa- 
nied by fever, in which case It constitutes 
acute rheumatism or rheumatic fever ; tlie 
joints are then much swollen and very 
painful. In this form of the disease Its 
translation to the heart is not unusual.—— 
Chronic rkeumatis7n, leads occasionally to 
permanent distortions of the joints ; and 
affects the periosteum, tendons, and liga* 

menta; It Is moat dbmmon when the health 
has been broken by previous disease, or over 
exertion of body or mind. 

RHINO'OBROS (rMn, a nose ; and keros, 
a horn : Or.), in Zoology, a genus of paeby 
dermatouB mammalia. The rhinoceros Is 
only exceeded in size by the elephant ; Its 
nose is armed with a horny substance, 
wliich projects, in the full grown animat, 
from two to three feet, and is a weapon of 
defence that secures him from almost every 
attack. Even the tiger, with all hisfero 
city, is but rarely daring enough to assail 
him. The skin of the rhinoceros Is in some 
parts so thick that it is scarcely penetrable 
by the sharpest sabre or even a musket- 
ball. He Is not ferocious unless provoked, 
runs with great swiftness, and ruslios 
through brakes and woods with an energy 
to which everything yields. The rhinoceros 
delights In retired places near lakes and 
streams, and appears to derive one of his 
greatest pleasures from rolling in the mud. 
The Afrlcaji rhinoceros has two horns. 

RHINO'OEROS-BIRD, in Ornithology, a 
bird of the genus Buceros, having a revert- 
ed horn of large size attached to the base 
of the upper mandible. 

RHIZOM'E (rhizoma, that which I^ 
t iken root : Or,), in Botany, a rootstock, a 
horizontal stem more or less under ground, 
which sends out roots from its under side, 
and leaf buds from its upper side. 

RHO'DIUM [rhodon, a rose: Or., from 
the colour of some of Its salts), in Minera- 
logy, a metal discovered among the grains 
of crude platinum by Dr. Wollaston. It is 
of a whitish colour ; when pure is brittle, 
and requires a much higher temperature 
for Its fusion than any other metal, unless 
perhaps Iridium. It readily alloys with , 
every other metal, except mercury, and is 
insoluble in all acids. Certain of its alloys ! 
artv however, soluble. Its spec. grav. is ' 
about 11. 1 1 

IlHODODEN'DRON {rhodon, a rose ; and 
dendron, a tree : Or,), in Botany, a genus 
of shrubs, nat. ord. Ericacece, which have * 
their liead-quarters in North America and ' 
the Himalayas. 

RHO'DONITB trhodmi, a rose ; Or.), a 
mineral of a reddish hue and splintery 1 
fracture, occurring compact or fibrous in I 
parts of Germany. It is a silicate of man- 
ganese. 

RHOM'BOID {rhomhos, a rhombus; and 
eidos, form : G'r.), in Geometry, a quadrila- 
teral figure whoso opposite sides and angles ' 
are equal, but which Is neither equilateral j 
nor equiangular. 

RHOMB-SPAR, a mineral of a grayish 
white colour, and crystallized in rhomboids ; ' 
occurring massive, and Imbedded in chlorite 
slate, limestone, &c. It consists chiefly of 
carbonates of lime and magnesia. I 

RHOM'BUB (rho7nboe : fiir.), in Geometry, I 
an oblique angled parallelogruin, or a quad- 
rilateral figure whose sides are equal and 
parallel two and two : but the angles un- 
equal, two of the opposite ones being ob- 
tuse, and two acute. Rhoicbus, in Ich- 

thyology, a genus of flat fishes including 
tlie turbot, brill, and whiff. 

RHOPAL'IO VERSES (rhopaUm, a club: 
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Or.)t are reneg each line ol which begins 
with a word of one syUahle ; then comes a 
word of two syllables, then a word of three, 
and so on to the end. 

RHU'BARB (rhabarbara, foreign rhenm : 
Or.), a valuable medicinal root growing In 
China, Turkey, and Russian Tartary, of 
which that from Turkey Is the most es- 
teemed. It is the produce of plants be- 
longing to the genus Rheum, of which the 
species are numerous ; ns the palmnted or 
true Chinese rhubarb ; the compact or Tar 
tarian ; the undulated.or waved-leaf Chinese 
rhubarb ; and the currant rhubarb of Mount 
Llbanus. There Is also a well-known species 
cultivated in our gardens. 

RHUMB, a circle on the earth’s surface, 
making a given angle with the meridian of 
the place, and marking the direction of an 

object through which it passes. Also, 

one of the divisions on the compass card. 

RHUMB LINE, In Navigation, the track 
of a ship, which cuts all the meridians at 
the same angle. It is called, also, the Loxo- 
dromic curve. Being the simplest curve. It 
is the route usually pursued at sea ; but a 
ship sailing on it never looks direct for 
her port until it comes in sight. 

RHUS (rotta ; Gb-.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. AruicarduxceoB, including 
the sumach and the Japanese varnish tree. 

RHYME {rhuthmoe, literally a measured 
motion* Or), in Versification, the corres- 
pondence of sound between the last syllable 
or s> llHliles of one verse, and the last sj liable 
or syllables of a verse succeeding immedi- 
ately, or at no great distance. To consti- 
tute this correspondence in single words or 
in syllables. It is necessary that the vowel 
and the final articulations or consonants, 
should be the same, or Imre nearly the same 
sound. The initial consonants may be dif- 
ferent, as in hope and rope, live and give, &c 
Wlieu only the last syllables correspond It 
is a male rhyme ; wheti the two last, it is a 
female rhyme ; when the three last, It is an 
Italian form of rhyme, termed sdrucdolo— 
never allowed In English, except in bur- 
lesque poetry. In Arabian and Persian poe- 
try, the correspondence sometimes extends 
through the entire lines. When the con- 
sonants of the last syllables are Identical, 
the rhjme, in English, is faulty. Two syl- 
lables may rhyme, though spelled >eri dif- 
ferently, thus woo, and pursue; and two 
syllables may not rhyme, though spelled 
the same way, thus gone and alone. 

RHYTHM irhuthmos: Oi. ),the consonance 
of measi|re and time. In poetry, prose, 
music, and even in dancing. Each Averse or 
period is to be considered as a whole ; with- 
in which, with certain limited variations, 
the rliy thm is pei feet. Tlie iiarts which are 
to receive the stress are termed arsis (ele- 
vation), and the remainder constitute the 
thesis (depression). The former, particu- 
larly In words whose pronunciation may 
not be known, is often remarked by an '. 
A long syllable should have double the 
time of a short one. The poetical rhythm 
requires a succession of motions of regular 
duration, whlch.varlously interrupted, must 
yet l>e obvious, and combined so as to form 
aa harmonious whole. 

RI'AL, a gold coin which was current In 
the reign of Henry VI. for 10«., and In Uiat 
of Elisabeth for 15s. 

RIB {mbbe: <Sur.), in Anatomy, a bone 
which forms a part of the frame of the 
thorax. In the human body there are 
twelve ribs on each side, proceeding from 
the spine to the sternum, or towards It, 
and serving t© Inclose and protect the 
heart and lungs. In the language of com- 
parative anatomy, the rll)s are the pleurar 
pophyses of the centrum. In man, only 
seven of them form a complete hoop, by 
connecting the centrum with the hasmal 
element, the breast bone or sternum. — In 
Naval Aichitecture, apiece of tlmherwhlch 

forms or strengthens the side of a ship. 

In Botiny, the continuation of the petiole 
along the middle of a leaf, and from which 
the veins branch out. 

RIB'BON (ruban: Fr.), a narrow weh of 
silk, worn either as a badge or as an orna- 
mental part of dress. Rlhbon-wesving is 
an Important branch of manufacture, giving 
employment to numerous hands, and dis- 
playing much taste and skill. Coventry Is 
the chief seat of the ribbon manufacture. 

Ribbon, in Naval Arehltectuie, a long 

narrow flexible piece of timber, nailed upon 
the outside of the ribs, from the stem to 
the sternpost, so aa to encompass the ship 
lengthwise. 

RICE (oryza: LaU), a cereal plant, the 
fruit of which forms an article of very ex- 
tensive consumption. It Is cultivated In 
many pai ts of Europe, and In most warm 
countries throughout the world. With the 
husk on the grain, It is called Paddy. The 
plant belongs to the order of grasses, and 
is the Oryza sativa of botanists. Some 
varieties are grown on moist soils, others 
on mountain slopes. 

RICE PAPER, a material employed for 
various fancy articles. Is the pith of a water 
plant growing in China , the Aralia papyn- 
fera of botanists, belonging to the nat. ord. 
which includes our common Ivj. The pith 

18 cut round and round from the outside 
towards the centre with a sharp knife, and 
it is then made flat by pressure. The name 
originated in a mistake 

RIOK'ETS, or RACHITIS {rachitis, from 
rarhis, the spine. Or , the part chiefly affect- 
ed), In Medicine, a dlscascwhlch affects chil- 
dren, and in which the joints becxnne knot- 
ted, and the legs and spine grow crooks. 

It appears to arise from a deficiency of the 
salts of lime In the bones, and Is frequency 
symptomatic of a sciofulous state of the 
glands and viscera. It sometimes dlsa^ 
pears to a great extent, as the growth 
advances. Where the bones are inclined to 
bend, the weight should as much as pos- 
sible he kept off of them. 

RICO’CHET KJRING, In Gunnery, the 
firing of guns, mortars, or howitzers with 
small charges, and elevated a few degrees, 

BO as to carry the balls or shells just over 
the parapet, and cause them to roll or 
slightly rebound along the opposite ram- 
part. The term ricochet is derived from toe 
French, and signifies the bounding of a 
ball along the mound which It strikes at 
Intervals. 
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BIDS, a tenii made use of In a yarlety of the construction ot^team Teasels, the finest 
senses with reference to a ship's position ships of an older constmctlon hare been 
or motion rendered almost worthless ; and the nary, 

RIDHIAU' (a curtain: FV.}, in Fortiflcatlon, with all its equipments, has to be create 
a rising ground commanding a plain ; also anew. 

a trench covered with earth in form of a RI'QEL, a star of the first magnitude in 
parapet, to shelter soldiers. the constellation Orion ; the fi OriowU of i 

RI'DER, or RI'DER-ROLL, in Law, a astronomers. 1 

schedule, or small piece of parchment, often IIIG'QING, the ropes helongrlng to a 
added to some part of a record or act of ship, by which the masts are sustained and 
parlhnnont. ascended, and tiie sails managed. The rig- 

RI'DING (corrupted, according to Black* gmg is of two kinds, standing tigging, as | 
stone, from intking, third), one of the three the shrouds and stays, and mnmng rigging, 
Jurisdictions into which the county of York as braces, sheets, halliards, Ac. I 

is dhlded; anciently under the government RIGHT {rigt: Sax.), in Geometry, some- 
of a reeve. times means straight ; as, a right Ixne, but, I 

RIDOTTO, (literally, a retreat : Ital.), a more generallj, it is opposed to oblique; 
favourite amusement in Italy, consisting of thus, a right angle is one formed by two i 
music and dancing. lines meeting perpendicularly; a rights 

RIPACIMEN'TO, (reestablishment: /(«(,), prism, one whose sides are perpendicular' 

a remaking or furbishing up anew. Its to the base Right ascension, in Astro- 

most usual application Is to the process of noniy, the angle at the pole of the equator, | 
recasting literary works, so as to adapt formed by two great circles, one of which 
tlmni to a somewhat different purpose, or to passes through the first point of Aries, and 
a changed state of circumstances. the other through a celestial body; and 

RI'FLE, a gun having several spiral measured, therefore, by the arc of the 
grooves or channels cut In the barrel. The equator Intercepted between these circles, 
object is, to give the ball a rotatory motion. Right ascension and declination are the two 
about the aria of progression ; which pre- coordinates, to which the positions of 

vents any inconvenience from Irregularity heavenly bodies are referred. Right 

in the position of Its centre of gravity, or sphere, in Geography, the position of the 
from Its friction against only one side of sphere, when the equator cuts the horizon 
the gun. Such friction would make the at right angles. 

nail revolve, so as to have Its path serlouslj RIGID'ITY (rigiditas, stiffness : Lat), in 
deflected, and In a direction which could not Mechanics, resistance to a change of form. ' 
be provided against, in taking aim, as It The rigidity of cordage causes the effective 
could not be previously known at what side and the calculated mechanical effects to he 
its friction would occur. Various forms extremely different I 

hav'c been recently given to the ball, to fa RIMO'SE (rnnosns, full of cracks : Lat.), 
cllltatc and steady Its passage through the a zoological term, denoting that the surface 
air, and to cause expansion against the of any part possesses numerous minute 
surface of the grooves, so as to fill them narrow excavations, running into each 
more perfectly &c. The Enfield rifle has other, so as to resomble the bark of a tree. 1 
three spiral grooves ; Its bullet Is cj/itridro- IIIN'FOUZANDO (strengthening; Itah), 
conrhoulal, and has recessed Info Its back or crescendo. In Music, a direction given ' 
end a tapering piece of box, which being 1 to the performer, that the sound Is to bo 
forced by the explosion farther into the increased This is indicated also by an 
bullet, causes the sides of the latter to cx- angle, having its point turned to the left ; 
pand, nntll the lead eompletclj tills the the or opposite change, being 

grooves at their breech ends. With the represented by nn angle turned In the op- ) 
ifirne rifle, a. cyltndro-cornc bullet, wlilch poslte direction. 

easily enters the barrel, is used ; It has a UlNG-BONi:, in Farriery, a callus grow- 
conical opening behind, into which a little Ing In the hollow circle of the little pastern 
cup of sheet iron is di iven bj the explosion uf a horse, just above the coronet, 
so as to press the lead forcibly Into tli< RING'DOVE, the largest of the European 
gro ives. Circular channels round the out- species of pigeons. [See Dove.] 
slde.at the back or larger end, were supposed RIN'GENT {nngor, I open the mouth 
to steady the flight ; but when our govern wide, to show the teeth: LaL), in Botany, 
meut adopted this rifle, thej were discard- an epithet applied to an irregular mono- 
ed, not only as of no use, but as actnall) petulous labiate corolla, when the upper Up 
lowering the velocity; also, the bullets is arched, and a distinct gap separates It 
were rendered of more uniform density, from the lower Mp 

and therefore less likely to deviate from the ItlNOnvORM, in Medicine, a disease 
proper direction, by being made mechanl which appears In circular patdies on the 
cally instead of being cast. Other kinds of neck, forehead, or scalp. It begins with 
I rifled firearms have been invented. And clusters of little pustules, which form 
cannon balls are propelled from rifled artli- scales, leaving a red pimply surface, and 
lery with a certainty of aim, a power, and a destroj ing the roots of the hair as it spreads 
range far exceeding anything attained In over the head. It is very contagious, and 
former times. Indeed, such have been the is so capricious that what will effect a cure 
the late Improvements, that the mode of in one case Is found quite Ineffective In 
aarrying on war, particularly at sea, is being another. 

entirely remodelled. Thus, on account of the RI'OT, in a general sense, means a tumult 
alterations made in artillery, and those In nous assembling of three or more persons, 
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Irho do not disperse upbu proclamation. 

Biol Aolt an act of parliament prohibiting 
riotous or tumultuous assemblies, which 
being read by a magistrate or peace officer 
to the mob, obliges all persons to disperse 
within an hour, on pain of being appro* 
hended as rioters. 

RIPO'80 iltaU), a name given In art to 
the subject of the Holy Family resting on 
the way during their flight to Egypt. 

RITE {ritiia : Lot), a formal act of reli- 
gion or other solemn duty ; the manner of 
performing divine service as established by 
law or custom. 

RITORNEL'LO (a return: Ttal), In 
Music, a short repetition, such as that of 
an echo or the last words of a song ; parti- 
cularly, If It Is made after a voice by one 
or more Instruments. It is, however, a term 
now used to express all symphonies, played 
before the voices begin, and seeming to 
prelude or Introduc-e what follows. 

RIT'UAL (ritualis, relating to religious 
rites : Lot.), a book containing the rites, 
or directing the order and manner to be 
observed in celebrating religious cere- 
monies, and performing divine service In 
the church. 

RIV'ERS (rivna, a brook: Lot.), large 
streams of water flowing throngli channels, 
or low parts of the surface of the earth, 
and pursuing their course towards the sea. 
They have from the very Infancy of civili- 
sation been always considered of the 
highest importance, as a means of fertiliz- 
ing the land ; and effecting an easy com- 
munication between different regions. 
Hence they were deified, and held in the 
greatest veneration, by tne ancients; and 
their Importance has been greatly increased 
In modern times, on account of tlie facili- 
ties for navigating them afforded by steam. 
Most large rivers have their sources In 
mountains, or high table lands ; and nearly 
all are higher at one part of the ocean than 
others. This swelling generally happens In 
winter; but when it is due to the melting 
of the snows, as in those rivers which have 
their origin in very lofty mountains. It 
takes place towards the autumn. The time 
at which It occurs is modified also by tlic 
period at which rainy seasons happen. 
These, within the tropics, begin about tho 
time the sun passes the Meridian towards 
the tropics ; and continue till his return to 
the same place. No river has been so cele- 
brated for the regularity and importance of 
its annual Increase as the Nile. On Its 
Inundation has ever depended whether there 
should b"the greatest abundance or tho 
most disastrous famine in Egypt. The 
largest rivers In the world are the Amazon 
and La Plata, in South America; the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and St.Lawrence,ln North 
America ; the Klan Klou, the Hoanho, the 
Lena, the Ganges, the Indus, and the Eu- 
phrates, In Asia; the Nile, In Africa; and 
the Volga, the Danube, and the Rhine, in 
Europe. Many of the iar.ge8t rivers mingle 
With the sea by means of a single outlet, 
while others before their termination divide 
into several brandies. This circumstance 
will depend upon the nature of the soil 
through which a river flows. A delta, of 
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greater or less magnitude. Is found at the 
mouth of most rivers ,* It arises partly from 
the water becoming comparatively still, on 
account of the meeting of the tidal current 
and the river: and partly from the di- 
minished velocity due to Increase In width ; 
both which cause the matters mechanically 
suspended In the waters, or rolled forward 
by it, to come to a state of rest, and, In cer- 
tain circumstances, to accumulate so as to 
form patches of dry land, which thus mul- 
tiply the channels by which the river dis* 
charges Itself Into the sea. In this way. 
the mouths of the Nile were formed, and 
have been multiplied even within the period 
of historical record. The earth, gravel, Ac., 
which is thus deposited, is naturally shaped 
by the current at each side of It Into a 
Delta, or Greek a, that Is, a triangle whose 
vertex points up the stream. The follow- 
ing are the lengths of some of the most 
Important rivers. 

EUBOPB. 

Miles. 


The Thames 180 

The Rhine 810 

The Danube 1750 

Asia. 

The Euphrates 1760 

The Ganges 1800 

The Kang-tse, In China .... 8870 

Afbioa. 

The Nile 3380 

Ambbioa. 

The Mississippi 3420 

The St. Lawrence, Including the Lakes 4050 
The Amazon, not including the Ara- 

guay 4095 


RTX-DOL'LAR (a corruption of reichetha- 
ler, a dollar of the empire: Oerm,), a silver 
coin In Germany, Denn»ark, and Sweden; 
It is of different values In different coun- 
tries. In Prussia It Is worth about 3s. 

ROACH {reohche : Ang. Sax.), the Leucie- 
ciis riUilus of Ichthyologists, a river fish 
belonging to the carp family, and known by 
the red colour of its pectoral, ventral and 
anal fins. Also, the curve or arch gene- 

rally cut in tho foot of some square sails, 
from one clue to the other, to keep them 
clear of stays and ropes. 

ROADS {rad : Sax.) tor wheeled carriages 
are now principally made by stones, broken 
up Into small pieces, and bound together 
with the earth, which is called macadami- 
zing, from the name of the person with 
whom the plan originated. The formation 
of good roads gives tho greatest facility to 
commerce, and contributes in an eminent 
degree to the progress of civilization ; for 
wherever the means of internal communi- 
cation are deficient the people are III sup- 
plied with many of the necessaries, as well 
as the luxuries, of life. The Romans were 
so well acquainted with the Importance of 
good roads that, on subduing a country the 
first care was to furnish It with a mode of 
communication between Us different parti 
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*nier considered this Indispensable, even in 
% military point of view. Hence many ves- 
tiges of their roads are found In the most 
distant portions of their empire ; and some 
remains of them In this Island, even at the 
present day. Their labours and skill In this 
deputroent would bear comparison with 
the greatest efforts of modern times. It Is 
only recently that good roads have been 
constructed In this country, or that their 
advantages were appreciated ; in 1763 there 
was but one coach between Edinburgh and 
London ; It started once a month from each 

} >lace, and took a fortnight to perform the 
ourney. Though good roads are still of 
great utility, the construction of railways 

baa diminished their Importance. Road, 

or Roadstbad (rode ; Pr.), a place tit for 
anchorage, at some distance from the shore. 

ROAST'INQ {roBten, to roast ; Oerm.), in 
Metallurgy, the separation of volatile bodies 
from those which are more fixed, by the 
combined action of air and fire; and la 
generally the first process In the reduction 
of metals. The ores are kept for some time 
4tt a temperature below their fusing points, 
which driv'es off the sulphur, arsenic, car 
bonlcacid, water, &c. 

ROBIN'IA, a genus of handsome iegu 
minous trees and shrubs, mostly deciduous 
and natives of North America. Some of 
the species are well known on our lawns, 
under the erroneous name of acacia. 

ROO'AMUOLB, the AUium acorodoprasum 
of botanists, a wild garlic, with a purple 
flower, a native of Denmark. Cultivated 
forms of It are eaten. 

ROOHBL'LE SALT, the popular name of 
the tartrate of potash and soda ; it Is em- 
ployed as a purgative, being one of the In- 
gredients of seldlltz-powder. 

ROOH'ES MOUTONNES (Fr.), In Geology, 
a term for protuberances of hard rock with 
a smooth rounded or dome-shaped outline, 
such as are seen on the borders of glaciers. 

ROOH'ET (Fr,), a kind of surplice worn 
by dignitaries In the Roman Catholic 
church ; at mass the alb Is placed over It. 

ROCK, Geologists give the name rock to 
those distinct mineral masses which form 
the crust of the globe, whether composed 
of hard or soft materials, clay and sand 
being Included In the term. With refer- 
ence to their origin rocks may be classed 
as 1. Aqueous or sedimentary, the result 
of deposition in water These are strattfled, 
that is arranged in layers or beds, and most I 
of them are fossiliferous. 2. Yolcanlc rocks, I 
those that have been produced at the sur- 
tkoe of the earth by the action of subterra- 
nean heat. Basalt and Traohvtk belong to 
this class. 8. PlutonI c rocks, those that iiave 
been produced by subterranean heat deep 
within the earth and under great pressure, 1 
•uch as Geakitb and Bybsitb. Metamor- ' 
phlc rocks, those that were originally 
sedimentary, and still retain more or less 
the marks of stratification, but have been 
nusde to assume a crystalline structure ]>} 
the action of heat. To this type . belong 
Gintigs and mica schist. The rocks of thn , 
last two classes seldom contain fossils, and 
those of the second only occasionally and 
by accident. Rocks may be studied palm 


ontologlcally, thatls with rtference to the 
organic remains Imbedded In them; or 
lltbologloally, that Is with reference to 
their mineral structure. [See Gboloot.] 

ROCK-CRYSTAL, In Mineralogy, one of 
the forms of quartz consisting, when pure, 
entirely pf silica, but frequently coloured 
with other matter. Its most usual form is 
that of hexagonal prisms, surmounted by 
hexagonal pyramids. 

ROOK'ET (roehetto: TtaL), in PjTOtechny, 
an artlflcial firework, consisting of a cylin- 
drical case of paper, filled with a composi- 
tion of combustible Ingredients. This 
being tied to a stick and fired, ascends Into 
the air and bursts, presenting a shower of 
stars, coloured according to the nature of 
the composition. [See Conobbve Rocket, 

and Pyroteohitt.] Rocket, the popular 

name of ornamental plants, belonging to 
the genus JTesperia,TiRt. ord Oruciferca. 

ROCK'ING-STONES. called also I^gan 
or Laggan atonea. There are several of 
these among the picturesque barriers of 
the British coast. They consist of an Im- 
mense mass, with a slightly rounded base 
resting on a flat surface of rock below, 
uhicb is so nearly balanced, that an indi- 
vidual can move or rock it. These stones 
have been variously accounted for by anti- 
quarians, and there are many traditions 
connected with them 

RCXJK'-SALT, fossil or mineral salt, dug 
from the earth. [See Salt.] 

ROD (rads: Belg.),A measure of length, 
containing 6^ yards, or 16J feet. In many 
parts of England the word Rod Is univer- 
sally used for Pole or Perc^ : four rods make 
a Gunter's chain. 

RODENTS (rode, I gnaw : Lat.), or OHres, 
an order of clawed mammals. They have 
two long chisel-shaped Incisors In each 
jaw; between the Incisors and molars 
there is a vacant space without canines, 
and the lower jaw Is so articulated as to 
allow a horUontal motion only from back to 
front. To this older belong the beaver, 
bare, squirrel, rat and porcupine. 

RO'EBUOK, in Zoology, the Capreolus 
rnpice, a species of deer with erect cylindri- 
cal branched horns, forked at the summit. 
This animal is remarkable for Its elegant 
shape and activity ; Is one of the smallest 
of the cervine genus : and, like the goat, 
prefers a mountainous country. It was 
formerlj common in our island. 

ROGATION {rogatxo; from rogo, I ask), 
In the Roman Jurisprudence, a demand 
made by the consuls, or tribnes of the 
people, when a law was pniposed to be 
passed. Rogaiio Is also used for the de- 

cree Itself made In consequence of the peo- 
ple giving their assent to this demand, to 
distinguish It from a amatua conauUum, or 
dt-cree of the senate. 

ROGATION DAYS (same dertv.), the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday next 
before Ascension-day. The public suppllca 
tlons, or litanies, were anciently termed ro- 
gations. 

ROQUES' YARN, a yarn of a different 
twist and colour from the rest, Inserted la 
the royal cordage, to render Us identtflos 
lion easy If stolen. 
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BOLL (role : Fr.), a# official writing ; a 
Hat, reglater, or catalogue ; as a muster roZZ, 

a court roUt In Law, a schedule of 

parchment, that may be turned up with the 
hand, in the form of a pipe. All pleadings, 
memorials, and acts of court are entered on 
rolls ; and being filed with the proper offi- 
cers, become records of the court. Roll 

CALL, the calling over the names of the men 
who compose any part of a military body. 
Rolls or parliambnt, the manu- 
script registers, or rolls of the proceedings 
of our ancient parliaments ; which, before 
the Invention of printing, were all engross- 
ed on parchment, and proclaimed openly 
In every county. In these rolls are also con- 
tained decisions of points of law. 

RO'LLBR, the Coraciaa garrula of orni- 
thologists, a handsome African bird allied to 
the bee-eaters and kingfishers, which some- 
times finds its way into Britain. Great num- 
bers cross the Mediterranean Into Europe 
In the spring, and return to Africa In the 

autumn. Rollbb, a piece of wood. Iron, 

brass, &c. of a cylindrical form, used in the 
construction of several machines, both In 

husbandry and the arts. In Surgery, a 

long and broad bandage, usually of linen 
cloth, to be rolled round any part of the 
body. — A name given by seamen to un- 
usually heavy waves that set on a coast 
' without wind. 

I RO'liLING-MILL, a machine for work- 
ing metals Into plates, or bars which are 
required of an even thickness. Rolling- 
mills are chiefly used for drawing out Iron 
bars after they have been manufactured 
Into bar Iron by the fotjge hammer. 

RO'LLING-PRBSS, In Mechanics, an 
engine consisting of two cylinders, by 

which cloth Is calendered, waved, &c. A ! 

machine or press for taking impressions 
from steel or copper-plate engravings. 

I There are also a variety of rolling-presses 
, used in other branches of manufacture. 

ROLLS, MASTER OP THB. [See Mas- 
TKIL] 

ROMA'IO, the language of modern 
I Greece. 

RO'MAN, a member of the Christian 
church at Rome, to which St. Paul ad- 
' dressed an epistle ; and which consisted of 

I converts from Judaism or Paganism. 

In Literature, the ordinary printing cha- 
I racter now In use, in distinction from the 
Italic. 

RO'MAN OATH'OLICS, that society of 
Christians whose members acknowledge 
the popsias visible head of the church. 
[See Cathoug] 

ROMAN'OB (roman : Fr.), in Literature, 
a tale or fictitious history of extraordinary 
adventures. The Romance differs from the 
Novel, as It treats of great actions and 
extravagant adventures, soaring beyond 
the limits of fact and real life. [See Novel.] 
Romances have of late years given way to 
hUtorieal novels ; and even such as are occa- 
sionally published are very different from 
those of the olden time. 

ROMANICS LAN'GUAGBa These are the 
modern languages derived from the ancient 
Roman or Latin. They are six in number, 
the languages of Spain, Portugal, Prance, 


Italy, Wallachla, and the Swiss Grisona 
These are all corrupt forms of Latin 
mingled with many words of the ancient 
dialects of the country. [See P&otbkoalJ 

ROMANBS'QUB, in Architecture, a style 
that arose In the north of Italy about the 
tenth century, to which the East contrl 
buted the cupola and the symbol of the 
cross, whence It Is sometimes termed By- 
zantine. In the Rhine country, at a later 
date, various modifications were made. A 
spire was added, but the apse was retained, 
and round-headed arches continued to bo 
used. There are many beautiful specimens 
of this style at Cologne, Bonn, and other 
Rhenish towns. 

RON'DEAU (Fr.), a species of poetry, 
usually consisting of thirteen verses: of 
which eight have masculine and five femi- 
nine rhymes, or vice versa. [See Rhyuic.] 
The two or three first words of the first 
verse serve as the burden, and recur In 
that shape after the eighth and thirteenth 

BON'DO, In Music, either vocal or Instru- 
mental. This generally consists of three 
strains ; the first of which closes in the 
original key ;■ while each of the others is so 
constructed as to recondiict the ear in an 
easy and natural manner to the first straiiL 
It is sometimes spelled Rondeau. 

ROOF (hrof : 8ax.), In Architecture, the 
timber- work which sustains tbe slates, tiles, 
lead, &c., that form the coverings of build- 
ings. The elevation of a roof depends on 
the climate; the more northern the coun- 
try the greater Its pitch should be. It Is 
supposed that, considering the inclination 
of a roof at the equator to «>, or Zero, we 
may add three degrees of Inclination for 
every climate, that Is, every 2° 42' 80" of 
latitude, and this gives very nearly the In* 
cllnatlons used by the ancients In different 
places. In Its simplest form It consists 
merely of two rafters, whose lateral thrust 
against the walls on which they rest Is 
counteracted by tying them together with 
a collar, placed some way up the lengths; 
and If necessary, by a tie beam placed at 
their feet. Beyond certain lengths it Is 
clear that the tie beam Itself will have a 
tendency to sink down In the middle ; it 
must then be suspended at Its centre, from 
the junctions of the rafters, by aklng post. 
If the rafters arc long, they also have a 
tendency to sink In the middle ; which 
must be prevented by struts, or oblique 
pieces, abutting against the sides of the 
lower extremity of the king post. The 
whole now would form a frame called a 
truss. Sometimes the upper ends of the 
rafters, instead of abutting against each 
other, abut against the extremities of a 
horizontal piece, called a collar, which is 
placed between them, to keep them apart. 
Instead of the king post there are then 
two vertical pieces, called queen posts, 
which hang from the extremities of this cob 
lar, and support, at their lower ends, struts 
tending in various directions, for the sus- 
taining of various points. Purlines are 
strong pieces placed across the principal 
rafters to steady them, and to support the 
comTTton rafters, which are fixed at tbcordl 
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oary small distances apart. Some roofs 
are very complicated and ingenious ; but 
the principles on which they are con- 
structed can always be easily understood, 
from what has been said. When sufficiently 
long beams cannot be obtained in one 
piece, two or more pieces are acar/ed to- 
gether ; that is, their extremities are en- 
tangled in each other, by the way they are 
cut and notched ; and they are kept toge- 
ther by Iron bolls. Tlio various parts of a 
frame roof, also, are kept united by iron 
straps and bolts. 

ROOK (hroc: Ang. Sax,^ the Corvua frugi- 
legus of ornithologists, a bird that differs 
from the crow by his gregarious habits, in 
feeding on insects and grain, not carrion, 
and In having the base of the bill covered 
with a rough scabrous skin, the latter how- 
ever being the result of the bill being 
thrust Into the ground In search of worms 
and larvae. Hooks are very destructive of 
corn, especially of wheat; and it behoves 
the husbandman to keep a watchful eye on 
his newly-sown fields ; for if neglected 
three or four days, when the blade first ap- 
pears, a good crop may be destroyed in 
embryo ; the good they do. In destroying 
grubs and noxious insects, is supposed 
greatly to exceed the mlscluef. 

ROOT (rot: Goth.), In Botany, that part of 
a plant which is under ground and serves to 
support It In an erect position ; while by 
means of Its fibrils It Imbibes from the earth 
a nourishment wliich ascends to the stem, 

branches, and fruit. Boot, in Arithmetic, 

a number or quantity wlilch, multiplied by 
Itself, produces a higher ixiwer; thus, 2 is 
the square root of 4, and the cube root 
of 8. 

ROPE {.rap: Ang. Sax.), a. large kind of 
cordage, formed by the twisting of several 
strands of yam together : the smallest sort 
of rope Is called Cord, and the larger kinds 
Cable. Lai ge ropes are distinguished Into 
two main classes, viz. the cable-laid and 
hawser-laid. The former are composed of 
nine strands, while the latter consist only 
of three. Ropes of fiom one inch to two 
inches and a half In circumference are 
usually hawser laid ; those from tiireo to 
ten inches, are either hawser or cable-laid ; 
but when more than ten inches, they are 
always cable-laid. Bops making, the pro- 

cess of twisting yarn Into ropes, by means 

of a wheel or other machinery. Bope- 

walk, a long covered walk, or a long build- 
ing where ropes are manufactured. 

RORQUAL, the Balcmoptera rostrata of 
zoologists, a marine mammal allied to tlie 
whales, and the largest of living animals. 
The throat and belly are wrinkled with deep 
folds of skin. As the rorqual yields little 
oil it is not sought after by whalers. 

ROSA'OEiE (rosa, a rose ; Lot,), a natural 
order of exogenous polypetalous plants, con • 
Bistlng of herbs and shrubs. Amongst 
British wild plants the dog rose, bramble, 
strawberry, potentllla, agrimony, and mea 
dow-sweet belong to this order, which may 
be recognised by the five petals, the nume- 
rous stamens arising from the calyx just 
within the petals, and the superior ovary. 

BO'SARY (rosoHumt a rose garden : iMt,), 


In the Roman Oathplio church, a string ol 
beads, or a chaplet consisting of five or 
fifteen decades of beads. It Is used for 
counting the Avs MarioLB, or prayers ad- 
dressed to the Virgin Mary : one paternoster, 
or Lord's prayer, Is said for every ten aos 
Mariaa or hail Mary’s. The chaplet is con- 
sidered to contain only five decades, the 
roaary fifteen : but this distinction does 
not seem to be always observed. Other 
sects also use chaplets, for counting re- 
peated prayers. [See Chaplet.] 

I ROSE (roso, Lat), in Architecture, an 
ornament cut In the form of that flower, 

I chiefly used In cornices, friezes, vaultn of 
churches, &o., and particularly in the mid- 
dle of each face in the Corinthian abacus. 

JRoae, the flower of plants belonging to 

the botanical genus Rosa, of which many 
' species are in cultivation. A great number 
of varieties have been produced by crossing 
the species. The ancient poets say, that 
the first rose was brought Into the world by 
the hands of the god of love ; and the 
occasion was, a desire to bribe Harpocrates, 
the god of silence, to an engagement that 
he would discover none of the secrets of 
Venus. Hence it became a custom to place 
a roae In rooms devoted to mirth and enter- 
tainment, as a symbol in the presence of 
which all restraint might be laid aside ; 
accordingly the proverb ‘under the rose,' 
denotes secrecy and Inviolable silence. The 
rose is also from the same cause the direct 
emblem of silence. Besides being used at 
the feasts and convivial meetings of the 
ancients, the rose was frequently laid upon 
the tombs of the dead ; either to signify the 
silence of death, or an offering grateful to 

the deceased. Roae, in Politics, a badge 

of distinction formerly assumed by the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the former 
of whom took the white rose, and the latter 
the led. On the union of tlie two houses 
by the marriage of Henry VII. with Eliza, 
both, daughter of Edward IV., the two 
roses were united in one, which Ijecame 

tl e royal badge of England. Robb of 

.IKRICHO, the name of a cruciferous plant, 
the anastatica hierochuntina of botanists, 
the withered stems of which roll ap into a 
ball during the dry season, and are blown 
.aliout the deserts of Syria for years, only 
unfolding In a time of rain. 

RO'SEMARY (rosmarlnua, literally sea- 
dew: Lot), an evergreen shrub of the genus 
Bosmarmus, iia.t. nrd. Labiatce. It is a native 
I of the maritime districts of the Mediterra- 
nean. The flowers are of adull lepden hue, 
or even white. It is used In an infusion, 
as a remedy for the headache ; and is em* 
jtloyed In the manufacture of Hungary | 
water. The leaves have a fragrant sme'-l, | 
and a warm pungent flavour. I 

HOSE-NOBLE, an ancient English gold 
coin, stamped with the figure of a rose: 1 
flrst struck In the roign of Edward III. and 
curreut at 6s. Sd. Another larger coin, somo 
times so called, passed for 16s. 

HOSETTA STONE, a block of stone found 
near Rosetta, In Lower Egypt.and preserved 
in tlie Britisii Museum. It bears three in- 
scriptions; namely, one in hieroglyphics, I 
another In the ancient vernacular lauguaiie 
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of EKjrpt, called enohoq^, and the third In 
Greek, all recording the services rendered 
hy Ptolemy V. to his country. This stone 
has a<Kiulred much celebrity from Its hav- 
ing afforded Dr. Toung a key to the Inter- 
pretation of Egyptian characters. It was 
one of the objects collected by the French 
when they Invaded Egypt, and came Into 
the possession of the British army In con- 
sequence of the capitulation of Alexandria 

ill 1801 . 

RO'SE-WOOD, a fragrant wood used by 
cabinet makers ; is the produce of some 
Brazilian leguminous trees belonging to 
the genus Trwptolomea. 

ROSICRU'OIANS {rosas a rose ; and crux, 
a cross: Lot.), from their device; which 
was a rose issuing out of a cross, the same 
as Martin Luther’s device. A name as- 

sumed by a sect of heretical philosophers, 
who first appeared In Germany, as is gene- 
rally supposed, about the beginning of the 
17th century, thcaigh they claimed a higher 
antiquity. They made great pretensions 
to science, and to be masters of many Im- 
IKirtant secrets, particularly that of the 
philosopher’s stone. Their origin and de- 
signs have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. 

ROSTRUM (Lat), In Roman Antiquity, 
the prow of a ship. It was a moat important 
part of vessels of war, which were hence 
called Naves rostratce ; was made of wood 
and brass ; was fastened to the prow to 
annoy the enemy's vessels. The first rostra 
were long and high; but thej were after- I 
wards short and strong, and placed so low I 
as to pierce the enemy’s ships under water. 
Some ships of war, constructed recently by 
ourselves, are furnished with a similar ap- 
paratus, and for the same purpose. The 

term Rostrum was applied metaphorically 
to the pleading place or pulpit. In the Ro- 
man Forum : because decorated with the 
beaks of vessels taken at Antiura, The 
Rostrum was transferred by (Jaasar to a cor- 
ner of the Forum. 

ROT {rotan, to rot ; Sax.), a fatal disease 
Incident to slieep in wet seasons and moist 
pastures. It is extremely difHcult to pre 
vent the rot. If the year prove very wet, 
especially in May and June. Salt marshes, 
and lands where broom grows, are the best 
places for the animals so affected. The 
livers of sheep dying of the rot are found 
to be Infested with worms called flukes, 

which see. Rot, In timber work [see 

Duv Rot]. 

ROTA, Ihe name of an ecclesiastical 
court at Rome, composed of twelve prelates. 
Tills Is one of the highest tribunals in 
Rome ; taking cognizance of all suits in the 
territory of the church, by appeal; and of 
all matters beneficiary, and patrimonial. 

ROTATION {rotatio, from rota, a wheel : 
Lot.), the act of turning, like a wheel or 
solid body on its axis, as distinguished from 
the progressive motion of a body revolving 
round another body or a distant point. Thus 
the dally turning of the earth on its axis. 

Is a rotation ; its annual motion round the 
sun. Is a rcvoltition.— —In Geometry, the 
term Is applied to the circumvolution of 
any surface round a fixed and Immovable 


line, which Is called the axis of Its rotation. 

Rotation, In Agriculture, a change of 

crops; which is useful chiefly by allowing 
more of the substance which a certain crop 
has exhausted to be liberated from the 
soil, before It la grown again. Rota- 

tion also implies the course by which per- 
sons filling official situations leave their 
places at certain times, and are succeeded 
by others. 

ROTATOR (one who causes to revolve : 
Lot.), In Anatomy, the two apophyses In 
the upper part of the thigh-bone, otherwise 
called trochanters, which are distinguished 
Into major and minor. 

rtOTATO'RlA (same deHv.), or ROTI'- 
PERA {rota, a wheel ; fero, I carry : Lat.), 
Wheel Animalcules, a tribe of microscopic 
animals forming a section of those denomi- 
nated Infusoria. They all live In water, 
through which they move with great ra- 
pidity, and are usually found in great num- 
bers wherever there is organized water in 
a state of decay. The majority have cilia 
so disposed on the anterior part of the body 
as to afford the appearance of revolving 
wheels when in motion. These animals 
are as yet Imperfectly known. They belong 
to the class of Annelida amongst Arti- 
OULATA. 

ROTTEN-STONE, In Mineralogy, a soft 
kind of stone found in Derbyshire ; which 
is used for ail sorts of finer grinding and 
polishing, for cleaning metallic substances, 
and sometimes for cutting stones. It re- 
sembles Tripoli. 

ROTUN'DA, or ROTDN'DO {rotundus, 
round : Lot.), a name given to any bulldinGr 
that is round both on the outside and In- 
side; Imt more particularly to a circular 
buikliiig at Rome, which was anciently 
called the Pantheon, which see. 

I ROUE' {Fr.), a term applied to a person, 
in the fashionable world, who, regardless 
of moral principle, devotes his life to sen- 
sual pleasures; but whose conduct, exter- 
nally at least. Is not so gross as to exclude 
him from society. 

I ROUGE (fV.), a red paint extracted from 
the salBower, a plant called !>> botanists 
I ca)~’/tujHU8 tt7irtf>rtws. It Is used for palnt- 
1 Ing the cheeks; and is the only cosmetic 
I wlilch can be applied to tills purpose with- 
I out producing ultimate injury to the com- 
plexion 

ROUGn'-CASTING. a kind of plastering, 
with mortar containing gravel, and some- 
times even very small stones ; and used as 
a covering for external walls. It Is thrown 
on rougiily, Instead of being plastered on. 

ROUND'-HEADS, In British History, a 
name given, during the civil war, to the 
puritans or members of the parliamentarian 
party, from the practice which prevailed 
among them of cropping the hair close. 

JIOUND'ROBIN (rond ruban, round rib- 
bon : Fr.), a term applied to a memorial or 
remonstrance drawn up by any body of 
men (though the practice is almost entirely 
confined to the army and navy), who have 
determined to stand by each other in mak- 
Inga statement of their common grievanoea 
to the government, or some person high In 
authority. The term was adopted on ao 
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count of the slffnaturee being written ronnd 
the remonstrance, or In a circular form, so 
that it cannot be seen who signed It first. 

ROYAL, among seamen, a small sail 
spread Iraroedlately abore the top-gallant- 
sall; sometimes termed the top gallant 

royal. Royal AOADmtr of London, a 

•orporatlon Instituted by George III. for 
the adrancement of drawing, painting, en- 
graving, sculpture, modelling, and archi- 
tecture. Royal TN8TITtmoN,acorpo^a- 

| tlon erected in the year 1800 ; the great 
object of which is to render science appli- 
cable to the comforts and conveniences of 
mankind. Royal Sooihty, a society in- 

corporated by Charles II. under the name 
of ' The President, Council, and Fellows of 
the Royal Society, for the Improvement of 
1 Natural Philosophy.’ 

1 ROYALS, the name given to tlie/lrst re- 
I glincnt of foot : supposed to be the oldest 
regular corps In Europe. 

I ROW-PORT, a small s<iuare hole In the 
' side of light vessels of war, near the surface 
of the water, for the use of an oar for row- 
ing In a calm. 

RUB’BLE, loose angular gravel; or slight- 
ly compacted brecclated sand-stone. 

Rubblb Wobk, masonry, in which the 
stones are used without being sfiuared. 

RU'BEFACIENT (rubo-/acio, I make red ; 
Lot.), In Medicine, an external application 
which produces redness of the skin, not 
followed by a blister. 

RU'BELLITE (ruJbellae, reddish; Lot), 
in Mineralogy, red shorl or red t ourmalin, 
a sUicious mineral of a red colour of various 
shades. It occurs in accumulated groups, j 
with straight tube-Ilke sCrl®. In a red 
heat it becomes white. | 

RTJBE'OLA (xubeo, I am red : Lat), the 
Measlee, which see, 

RU'BICBL, In Mineralogy, a variety of 
the ruby, of a reddish colour, from Brazil. | 

RU'BIDIUM (ruber, red : Lat.), one of 
the metals lately discovered by means of 
spectrum analysis. The German chemist 
Bunsen first detected it In some mineral i 
water, in which it formed only a two-mll- 
Ilonth part of the weight of the water. It i 
has since been found in extremely minute 
quantities In beet-root, and In the ashes of 
tobacco, tea leaves, and coffee berries. Its 
name was suori^ested by Its dark red colour. 

RU'BIGO (Lot.), In Botany, a kind of mil- 
dew which appears on the leaves and stems 
of many plants, and has been found to con- 
sist of a small fungus, supposed to arise 
frrnn moisture, 

RU'BLB, a Russian silver coin, value 
about 3s. 2d. 

RU'BRIO (rtibrica ; from ruber, red : Lat), 
any writing or printing In red Ink. Tbe 
date and place on a title page, lioing fre- 
quently In red Ink, and many books printed 
In one place having the name of another 
upon them, the word rubric has lieen some- 
times used to signify the false name of a 
place on a title page. But the word Is most 
usually applied in Kccleslastlcal matters to 
signify the directions printed in red letters 
In missals, Ac . ; and hence. It often used to 
express the liturgy Itself. 

RU'BY (ruble: Pr.t from ruber, red: 


Lot), a precious si^ne, next to the diamond 
in hardness and value. Its cousUtuents 
are alumina, magnesia, and ohromte acid— 
Its colour being due to the latter. The 
most esteemed, and, at the same time, 
rarest colour, of the oriental ruby. Is pure 
carmine, or blood red of considerable In- 
tensity, forming, when well polished, a 
blaze of the most exquisite and unrivalled 
tint. It is, however, usually more or less 
pale, and mixed with blue In various pro- 
portions ; hence it occurs rose-red and red- 
dish white, crimson, peach-blossom red, 
and lilac blue— the latter variety being 
named oriental amethyst. A ruby, perfect 
both In colour and transparency, is much 
less common than a good diamond, and 
when of the weight of three or four carats, 
is even more valuable than that gem. The 
king of Pegu, and the inonarchs of Slam 
and Ava, monopolize the rarest rubles ; the 
finest in the world i.s in the possession of 
the first of these kings; its purity has 
passed Into a proverb. 

RUDD, or RED BYE, the Leuciscus ery- 
thropMhalmiia of Ichthyologists, a river 
fish belong! tig to the Cyprinida, with a 
deep hody like the bream, but thicker, a pro- 
minent back, and small head. Tbo scales 
are of a golden-coppery tint, and the iris Is 
orange-red. 

RUD’DER (rather: Sax.), In Navigation, 
part of the helm of a ship ; consisting of a 
piece of timber hung on hinges at the stern- 
posts, which by being turned either way 
directs the course of the vessel. It Is 
managed by means of the tiller or wheel. 
In vessels drawing much water, the middle 
is deep and narrow ; In others, shallow and 
broad ; In Chinese vessels, It Is broad, to 
give It leverage ; but pierced with holes to 
diminish resistance from the water. 

RU'DIMENTS (rudimenta ; from rudie. In 
the natural state : Lat.), the first elements 
or principles of any art or science. 

RUDOL'PHINE TA'BLES, a celebrated 
set of astronomical tables, constructed by 
Kepler, and thus entitled In honour of the 
ojnperor Rudolphus II., at wlu)‘«e expense 
they were made. They were published In 
1627, and were the first ever calculated on 
the supposition that the planets move In 
elliptical orbits. They contributed greatly 
to the progress of Astronomy. 

RUPP, the Machetes pugnax of ornitho- 
logists, a bird allied to the snipes, and 
deriving Its name from tbe disposition of 
the long feathers of the neck, which stand 
out like tile ruff formerly worn,; It is, how- 
ever, only the male that is furnished with 
this appendage, which he does not obtain 
till the second year. Unffs are birds of 
passage, appearing at certain seasons of the 
year In great numbers In the north of 
Europe. They are generally taken In large 
nets. Wlicn fattened they are dressed like 
the woodcock, and their flesh Is highly 
esteemed. Their pugnnclousdlsposltlon Is so 
strong, that when they are kept for the pur- 
pose of fattening, their place of confinement 
must be dark, for tbe moment any light la 
admitted they attack each other with fury. 

RULE (regale, Sax. ; from regula: Lat.), 
that which Is established as a principle, or 
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lettled by authority f(«r guidance and di- 
rection. Thus, a statute or law is a rule of 
conduct for the citizens of a state ; prece- 
dents In law are rules of decision to judges. 
— In Grammar, an established form of 
construction, in a particular class of words. 

Rule, In Monasteries, Corporations, or 

Societies, a law or regulation to be observed 
by the society and its particular members. 

BULB OP THREE, In Arithmetic, a rule 
which directs, when three terms are given, 
now to find a fourth, which shall have the 
same ratio to the third term as the second 
has to the first. It is an applicAtion of the 
doctrine of proportion [which see], being 
called also the rule of proportion. 

RUM, a well known spirituous liquor, 
distilled from molasses and the refuse of 
the cane juice, in the West Indies, whence 
It Is Imported lit large quantities. Rum of 
' a brownish transparent colour, smooth oily 
I taste, strong body and consistence, good 
I age, and well kept, Is the best ; and that 
I from Jamaica obtains a decided preference. 

It is customary in some of the West India 
' islands to put sliced pine-apples In punch- 
eons of rum; this gives the spirit the flavour 
' of the fruit; and hence the designation 
1 * pine-apple rum.’ 

I RUrMEN tiat.). In Comparative Anatomy, 
the paunch, or first stomach of such ani- 
mals as chew the cud, thence called rumi- 
] natmg animals. The only true ruminating 
are the cloven-footed quadrupeds, as oxen, 

I sheep, &;c. 

I RTJ'MINANTS (nmino, I chew the cud : 

Lot,), the name given by Cuvier to an order 
I of hoofed mammals, feeding exclusively on 
vegetables, and Including those having a 
' complicated stomach of four cavities dis- 
' posed so as to allow rumination, and a clo- 
ven hoof. The ox, deer, giraffe, and camel, 
belong to this order. 

RC MIRATION (same deriv.), the act by 
which food, chewed and swallowed, Is sub- 
mitted a second time to mastication. 
Coarsely masticated food passes into the 
rumen, or paunch, or first cavity of the sto- 
mach ; water, with which the second cavity, 
called the reticulus. Is almost exclusively 
filled, is gradually mixed with the food in 
the rumen ; after which, a portion of the 
maas is moulded Into a bail, in the musou- 
liir canal, at the termination of the msopha- 
gua; ai»d by an inverted action of the mus- 
cles is driven Into tlie mouth, where It is 
more fully masticated, and mixed with 
saliva, before It Is again swallowed. It 
then pas^s Into the psalterium, or third 
stomach, where the superfluous moisture, 
which might dilute the gastric juice too 
much. Is absorbed ; after which it passes 
gradually Into the abomasua, or fourth sto- 
mach, In which digestion is really effected. 
In the camel, there are water cells at the j 
sides of the rumen ; and the psalterium is 
not separated from the aboinasus. i 

BUN'OIN ATE ixuncina, a large saw : Lot,), 
In Botany, a leaf Is said to be runclnate 
when each side Is coarsely divided Into tri- 
angular lobes more or less directed towards 
the base ; as in the leaf of the dandelion. 

RU'N 10, a term applied to certain ancient 
characters, the earliest of which were found 
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upon monumental stones. They wore eas- 
ployed by both Bcaudiuavlans and Ger- 
mans, but whence derived Is not known. 
Some have suggested the Phoenician a1)>ha- 
bet as their source. Their number was 
originally sixteen. Their great antiquity 
is much doubted, since they cannot be 
clearly traced back beyond the end of the 
twelfth century. They have been the buI>- 
ject of much debate amongst antiquarians; 
mystery and superstition are supposed to 
have been connected with them. 

RUN'NER, In Sea Language, a rope be- 
longing to the garnet, and to the two bolt- 
tackles. It Is reeved In a single block, 
joined to thcend of a pennant, and isused to 
increase the mechanical power of the tackle. 

RUPEE', a coin current In British India. 
The gold rupee Is worth about 28 sterling. 
Of the silver rupees, the new and the old 
are of different values, 

BUP'TURB {ruptio, a breaking; Lot,). 
[See Heenia,] 

RUSH (ruao : Sax.), a name given to dif- 
ferent plants. The common rush belongs 
to the genus Juncua, of which several 
species grow In watery places. The pith 
was formerly used for the wicks of lamps. 
The bullruah, which also grows In wet situa- 
tions, belongs to the genus Typha. The 
Jlatoering rush belongs to the genus Buto- I 
vius, and is found by the sides of rivers and 
ditches. 

RUS'SI A COMTANT, a company for con- 
ducting the trade with Russia. It was In- I 
corporated by charter of Philip and Mary, | 
and sanctioned by act of parliament. In 1560. 

I RUS'SIA LBATH'ER, the tann^ hides 
of oxen, manufactured In a manner pecu- 
liar to the Russians : and much esteemed 
as a material for binding books and making 
many articles where a superior kind of du- 
rable leather is required. One of the best ' 
tests of genuine Russia leather Is its throw- 
ing out a strong odour of burnt hide upon I 
being rubbed. 

RUST iSax.), the oxide of a metal. Hence 
metals become rusty when exposed to air 
or water, by abstracting the oxygen; but 
grease and varnish protect them, because 
tliey prevent contact with moisture and 
the atmosphere, — R ust, the Credo rubigo 
of botanists, a minute fungus in theshapeof 
an orange powderwhlch Infests gralnplants. 

BUS'TIO-WOBK (rvMicua, rural : Lat), 
In Architecture, a term used when the 
stones, &C. in the face of a building, or the 
groins. Sec., are backed or Indented, so as 
to be rough, 

RU'TA BA'GA, the Swedish turnip. ' 

RUTH, Book of, a canonical book of the , 
Old Testament, being a kind of appendix to 
the book of Judges, and an Introduction to I 
those of Samuel. Its title Is derived from the 
person whose story it principally contains. < 

RU'TILITB (rtd«M8,red : Lot.), In Minera- 
logy, an oxide of titanium, of a ted or 
brownish red colour. It occurs massive, 
disseminated, membranous, and in crystals. 

RYE {ryga: Sax), the Secale cereals at 
botanists, an esculent grain that in Its 
growth rehembles wheat. It Is easily cul- 
tivated, and In many parts of the continent, 
ns well as In the north of England, is made 




into bread ; but mncb euarser than that of 
wheat floor. All soils will produce rye. 
provided they are not too moist ; and many 
barren laflds which are unsuitable to the 
cultivation of wheat may be sown with 
this grain to advantage. 


RT'E-GRA88. a Species of strong grass, 
of the genus Lolitm. 

HY*OT (a subject ; Arab.), In HindosUn, 
a renter of land by a lease which is con- 
sidered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by 
ancient surveys and valuations. 
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8, the nineteenth letter and fifteenth 
consonant of our alphabet, is a sibilant ar- 
ticulation. the sound being formed by dri- 
ving the breath through a narrow passage 
between the palate and the tongue elevated 
near it, together with a motion of the lower 
jaw and teeth towards the upper. It is a 
kind of semivowel, for It can be pronoun- 
ced, though Imperfectly, without the aid 
of a vowel. The sound of this letter varies, 
))Clng soft in some words, as in this, thus, 
&c., and ilke z la words which have a final 
«, as muse, vnse, dec. 1 1 Is generally doubled 
at the end of words. In a few words it is 
silent, as lu isle and viscount. As an abbre- 
viation, S was used by the ancients for 
Senatus ; thus S.P.Q.R. senatus populusque 
Sonianus (the Senate and Roman people). 
Sp. for spurius, dec. We use it for Sanctie, 
thus S.T.P. SanctCB Theologies Professor (Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Theology.) For Ship : as 
H.M.S. Her Majesty's Ship. ForSIgilli; as 
L.8, locus eigilli (the place of the seal). For 
Style: ab'S.S. new style. Tor socius,societa8, 
south, Ac,, as 6.E. for south-east, 8.S.E. for 
south-south-east, dec. In Music, for Solo. 

SABiE'ANS. or SA'BIANS (zaba. Lord: 
Heb., whence Sabaoth), idolaters of the 
East^who In all ages, whether converted In 
part to Jndaism, (Christianity, or Mqham- 
medanism, or unacquainted with ettlicr, 
have worshipped the sun, moon, and stars. 
Some of the Sabsans, who acknowledge the 
name of Christ, are distinguished by the 
title of • Obrlatians of St. John,' on account 
of their attachment to the baptism of that 
forerunner of the Messiah. Sabseanism 
bears the marks of a primitive religion ; to 
the adoration of the stars It joins a strong 
Inculcation of respect for agncuUure. 

SAB'AOTH, a Hebrew word signifying 
armies. 

SABBA'TARIANS, in Church History, 
sects which at various periods Insisted on 
the observance of the Jewish sabbath, as 
obligatory on Christians. The name Is par- 
ticularly applied to a subdivision of the 
Anabaptists, in the sixteenth century. 

SAB'BATH (rest : He*.), the seventh day 
of the week, a day appointed by the Mosaic 
law for a total cessation from labour, and 
for the service of God, according to the 
command, * Remember that ye keep holy 
the Sabbath day,* dec. Christians observe 
the first day of the week as the day of 
rest. 

SABBATICAL YEAR, in the Jewish eco- 
nomy, every seventh year, in which the 
Israelites were commanded to suffer their 
Seldsand vineyards to rest, or to lie without 


tillage. The first saftftaftcai year celebrated | 
by the children of Israel was the fourteenth 
year after their coming Into the land of I 
Canaan ; because they were to be seven 
years in making themselves masters of it, 
and seven more In dividing it amongst 

SABEL'LA, in Natural History, a gemis 
of marine annelides, inhabiting cases which 
[are usually of a leathery texture. There 
are many species. 

.SABEL'LIANS, a sect of Cihrlstfans 
founded by Sabellius, at Ptolemals, in t)»e 
third century. Tlieir doctrine was, that 
the Father was the sole person of the Tri- 
nity : the Son and Holy Ghost being merely 
attributes, or emanations from Him. 

SA'BLE, the Maries zlbellina of natural- 
ists, an animal of the weazel family, a 
native of the north of Europe and Asia. It 
Is equal to the polecat in size. In summer 
the colour is brown, in winter it becomes 
much darker, and the fur Is then much 
prized. The Russian or crown 8al>le ob- ' 
tallied In Siberia is the most valuable, but 
this Is nearly monopolized by the Imperial 
Family. The Hudson's Bay sable Is lighter 
in colour and is dyed darker. The animal 
burrows In the earth or under trees; In 
winter and summer subsisting on small 

animals, and In autumn on berries. 

Sablr, In Heraldry, the tincture of black ; 
represented lu engraving, by perpendicular 
and horizontal linos. 

SAC'BUT, orSACK'BCT, a musical wind 
instrument ; a kind of trumpet so con- 
trived that it can be drawn out or shortened 
according to the tone required, 

SACCA'DB (a jerk : Fr.), in the Menage, 
a sudden and violent check of a horse, by 
drawing or twitching the reins on a sud- 
den, and with one pull. 

SACJOHAU'IO ACID (saccharttm, sugar; 
Lat), in Chemistry, an acid formed along 
with oxalic acid, when sugar Is.oxldized 
with nitric acid. It crystallizes' in long 
colourless needles, 

KAOCHAR'OID Isarcharon, sugar: Lat ; 
and eidos, apjicarance ; Gr.), a term applleil 
to rocks which liave a texture resembling 
that of loaf sugar. 

SAOCHAItOM'ETER (saccharon, sugar; 
Lot. ; and metior, I measure : Lot.), an instru- 
ment for determining the specific gravity of 
brewers’ and dIstllJers’ worts, the density 
of which is almost exactly proportional to 
the quantity of sugar they hold In solution- 
on which, also, depends the quantity of 
spirit that will be funned by the subsequent 
fermentation. 
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SAOCHOLACnPIO AOU {saccharon. sugar; 
and loc, milk : Lot.). In Cmemlstry, the acid 
obtained by digesting sugar of milk with 
nl trie acid. It Is identical with that obtained 
from gum, and termed mucous acid. 

SACK, a wine ranch esteemed by onr 
ancestors. It was brought from Spain, 
and is supposed to liavo been very similar 
to sherry; Falstaff calls It Sherris Back. 
Its name is derived by some from sec (dry ; 
FY.), because it was a dry wine ; by others, 
from the sacks made of skin, in which the 

Spaniards usually carried it. Among 

our rude ancestors, a kind of cloak of a 
square form, worn over the shoulders and 
body, and fastened in front by a clasp or 
thorn. It was originally made of skin, 

afterwards of wool To sack, la to plun 

der or pillage a town when taken by as- 
sault. 

SAOONTALA, a Sanscrit dra)na of grent 
celebrity In Indian literature, written by 
Oalldasa, who died In 56 n.C. It has been 
translated into English, French, and Ger- 
man. The plot turns upon a ring. 

SAC'llAMENT (soar amentum, a sacred 
thing: Lot.), in Christian ritual, an outward 
sign of a spiritual grace, annexed to its use. 
The Roman Catholic church recognises 
seven sacraments; baptism, confirmation, 
the oueharlst, penatjce, extreme unction, 
ordination, and marriage. The Sal)a3an Chris- 
tians admitted four; the cucharlst, baptism, 
ordination, and marriage. The Protestant 
churches acknowledge only two, the euch- 
arlst or Lord's supper, and baptism ; but 
they agree with the Roman Catholic church 
in styling the eucharist, pre-eminently, the 
holy sacrament The eucharist is also 
known among Roman Catholics by the 
name of ' the host.’ 

SACRAMENTA'LIA (same deriv.), in 
Ecclesiastical history, certain sacramental 
offerings formerly paid to the parish priest 
at Easter, &c. 

SAORAMKN'TUM MILITA'RE, in anti- 
quity, the name of the oath taken by the 
Roman soldiers, after the levies were com- 
pleted. 

SAO'RIFIOB (sacri/ldum : Lot.), a solemn 
act of religious worship, consisting in the 
dedication or offering up something ani- 
mate or inanimate on an altar, by the hands 
of the priest ; either as an expression of 
gratitude to the Deity for some signal 
mercy, or to acknowledge our dependance 
on him, and conciliate his favour. The 
Jews had two sorts of sacrifices, taking the 
word in its most extensive signification: 
the first w*re offerings of tithes, first-fruits, 
cakes, wine, oil, honey, &c., and the last, 
offerings of slaughtered animals. Their 
principal sacrifices consisted of bullocks, 
sheep, and goats ; but doves and turtles 
were accepted from those who were notable 
to offer the others ; and whatever the sa- 
crifice might be, It must be perfect and 
without bferalsh. The rites of sacrificing 
were various, all of which are very minutely 
described in the Pentateuch. 

SAO'RILBQE (sacrilsgium : Lai.), the 
crime of violating or profaning sacred 
things ; or the alienating to laymen or to 
common purposes what has beei. appropri- 


ated or consecrated to religious persons or 
uses. 

SA'CRUM, or OS SACRUM (the sacred 
bone : Laid, In Anatomy, a portion of the 
vertebral column, consisting in man of 
five bones, which In the Boalts become 
soldered together. The sacrum is strongly 
united on each side to the hip bone, the 
ilium ; and below It is the CoooTX. 
VBaTEBUJB.] 

SAD'DUCBES, a sect among the ancient 
Jews, esteemed as free-thinkers, rather 
than real Jews ; though they assisted at 
all the ceremonies of worship in the 
Temple. Their origin and name is derived 
from Sadf>c, who flourished In the reign of 
Ptolemy Phlladelphus, about 250 years B.o. 
They denied the Immortnllty of the soul 
and tlie existence of all spiritual and imma- 
terial beings. They acknowledged, indeed, 
thatthe world was formed by the power of 
God, and superintended by his providence ; 
but that the soul at death suffered one 
common extinction with the body, re- 
wards and punishments being altogether 
confined to this life. Tliey held tlie scrijv 
tures alone to be of divine authority, and 
obligatory upon men as a system of religion 
and morals ; and paid no regard to those 
traditionary maxims and human institu- 
tions which the Jews in general so highly 
extolled, and tlie Pharisees reverenced | 
even more highly than the scriptures them- I 
selves. I 

SAPB-CON'DUOT, a pass or warrant of 
security given by a sovereign to any person 1 
guaranteeing his safe coming into and 
passing out of his kingdom. Generally 
speaking, passports have superseded the 
use of special safe conducts. 

SA'PETY LAMP, a latnp Invented by Sir 
Humphry Davy for tho use of mlnera in the 
coal-mines, to prevent the fatal explosions 
which have arisen from the use of common 
lamps. It consists of a lamp surrounded 
by a wlre-gause, which, by confining the 
flame from the fire-damp, enables the 
miners to work in safety. Fiamels merely 
vapour, at a white heat ; when cooled down, 
as it is by the wire gauze, it ceases to be 
flame ; and, at the same time, ceases to be 
capable of exploding the mixed gases. A 
flame maybe hot, and at the same time not 
Inmlnous: thus, that of hydrogen. Itshcat 
will bo rendered evident by throwing into 
it particles of lampblack, or holding within 
it a platinum wire ; they will become white 
hot. The higher tho temperature of the 
name the more difficult to intercept it with 
wire gauze, because the more difficult to 
cool it down ; hence the flame of burning 
hydrogen will pass through gauze, when 
that of a cAiidle or coal gas will not. The 
inflammable gas enters the lamp through 
the gauze, and is gradually consumed. 
Wlien the external air is safe there Is no 
change in tho flame; but on the ap- 
proach of fire-damp It becomes more or 
less enlarged ; and when the mixture Is 
highly explosive, the interior of the lamp 
seems filled with a blue lambent flame, Its 
own flame being for the time apparently 
extinguished, and rekindled when the air 
again becomes pure ; but If the flre-damf 
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irreatly predomlniitef, it la put oat entirely. 
The miner, however, having been pat on 
his goard, naa time to eaoape. 

SA'FBTY-VALVE, a valve by means of 
which a boiler la preserved from bursting 
by the force of steam. It is loaded, accord- 
ing to its surface, with a certain weight, 
being the numl>€r of pounds to the square 
inch, to the pressure of which it is intended 
to expose the boiler ; as soon as this pres* 
I sure is exceeded the steam lifts the valve, 
{ and some of it escapes. That a safety-valve 
may be relied on, it must be frequently 
examined ; as it is liable to adhere to its 
seat. This greatly increases the steam 
pressure required to open it; and in many 
cases to a degree which the boiler is unable 
to boar, and which, therefore, may cause 
an explosion. 

8AFTLOWEII, or BASTARD RAF'- 
PRON, a deep red fecula, separated from 
orange-coloured flowers, particularly those 
of the Oarthamus tinctoriiia. The flowers 


Botany, an epithetlor a leaf, stipule, or 
anther, whose sbaim Is triangular, and hol- 
lowed at the base, like the bead of an 
arrow. 

BA'GO, an article of food consisting of 
nearly pure starch; Is chiefly obtained from 
the pith of several species of palm, espe- 
cially those belonging to the genus Snpns. 
indigenous in the Indian Archipelago. After 
the fecula has been washed clear of the 
woody fibre, and has been roasted, it be- 
comes the pearl sagoot commerce. Further 
treatment converts it Into tapioca. Sago is 
largely conaumed by the natives of the 
Eastern Archipelago. * To see sago manu- 
factured by the natives Is an extraordinary 
> sight. A whole tree, trunk about twenty 
feet long and five feet In circumference, is 
by a few days* labour converted Into human 
food. A good sized tree will produce thirty 
bundles of raw sago, weighing about thirty 
pounds each bundle, and when baked yield- 
ing about sixty cakes of three to a pound. 


which are sometimes sold under the name 
of eaffranon are the only parts employed 
in dyeing. The fine rose colour of safflower, 
extracted by crystallized soda, precipitated 
by citric acid, then slowly dried, and ground 
with the purest talc, produces the beautiful 
rouge known by the name of rouge vigftale. 
[See Rouor ] 

SAP'FRON ( 80 f ran: Fr. ; from saphar : 
Arab.), a sort of filamentous cake, prepared 
from the stigmas, with a proportion of the 
style, of a perennial bulbous plant, the 
Croene mtivus. It contains a yellow mat- 
ter called polyehroite, a small quantity of 
which is capable of covering a great body 
of water. It is grown in some of the 
eastern counties of England ; and is also 
Imported from Sicily, France, and Spain. 
Saffron is used to tinge confectionary ar 
tides, liqueurs, and varnisbes ; and somu- 
times in colouring butter and cheese. It 
was also formerly employed extensively In 
medicine, as well as in the arts ; but is not 
much U8^ at present. It is often adulte- 
yated with the petals of other plants, parti- 
cularly those of the marigold. 

SAQAPB'NUil isagaitinon : Or.), In Phar- 
macy, a grum-resln brought from the East, 
In granules and niaascs. It is of a compact 
substance, lieavy, of a reddish colour, with 
small wbltlsb or yellowish specks. Its 
odour Is something like that of assafCBtida, 
but weaker. It is occasionally used in me- 
dicine, as a nervine and stimulating expec- 
torant. 

8AGITTA {LaL), in Astronomy, the arrow 
or dart, one of Ptolemy’s forty-eight con- 
stellations, in the northern hemisphere, 

near the eagle In Trigonometry, the 

versed sine of an arc so called by the older 
wrltera, because It is like a dart or an 
arrow standing on the chord of the arc. 

SAGITTA'RIA (aagittariua, pertaining to 
an arrow : Lot.), in Botany, a genus of 
aquatic jierennial plants, nat. ord. AlUma- 
eem. One species, the arrow head, grows 
in Britain. 

SAGITTA'RIUS (the Archer: Lat), in 
Astronomy, the tenth of the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac. 

SA'GITTATB(sapiffa, an arrow : Lat.\ In 


, Two of these cakes are a meal for a man, or 
about five cakes a day ; and as a tree pro- 
I duces 1800 cakes, it gives food for one inau 
for about a year. The labour to produce 
, the raw sago, by breaking up and washing 
I the pithy substance of the trunk, la about 
ten days for one man, which labour pro- 
I videa him with food for a year.'—A. R. 
' WAiiLAOE. In Japan and elsewhere sago is 
obtained from the Interior of the stems of 
some species of CyL... . 

SAHA'RA, or ZAHARA (desert: Arab.). 
The great Sahara, In the north west of 
Africa, is more tlian equal to the area of 
Europe. The Arabs style deserts ' seas 
I without water,’ and the camel * the ship of 
the desert.’ 

SAH'JJTE, In Mineralogy, a variety of 
Angite, from the silver mine of Sahla, in 
Sweden, 

BAIOK laaica: Ital), a Turkish or Gre- 
cian vessel, very common In the Levant; a 
kind of ketch which has no top-gallaut-aall, 
nor raizen -top-sal i. 

SAIL (aegl : Sax.), In Kavlgatlon, a large 
piece of canvas composed of several 
breadths sewed together, which when ex- 
tended, by means of lines, is fitted to re- 
ceive the impulae of wind by which a ship 

is driven To make sail, is to spread an 

additional quantity of sail for the sake of 
increasing a ship’s speed. To eet sail, to ex- 
pand the sails; and hence, to begin a 
voyage. To strike sail, is to lower the sails 
suddenly, as in saluting, or In sudden gusts 
of wind. 

SAIL'INQ, properly denoteai the art of 
navigating and working a ship, or of causing 
her to observe such motions and directions 
as are assigned by the navigator ; In which 
latter sense sailing dlflera from the art of 
navigation, and must be learned by practice 

on shipboard. Sailing also denotes a 

particular method of navigation ; in which 
sense we say, Mercatofs sailing, plane sail- 
ing, parallel sailing, middle latitude sailing, 
and great circle sailing. [See Bavioatiom.] 

SAINT (Fr: from sanctus, holy : Lat.), In 
a limited bat the most usual sense of tlie 
word, signifies certain individuals whose 
lives were deemed so eminently pious that 
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the church of Eome has suthorlaed the 
rendering of public wArshlp to them. The 
doctrine of Mints, and the ideu and usages 
which grew out of It, form one of the main 
points of difference between the Protest- 
ants and Roman Oatbollcs. 

SAL'AMANDBR Otalamandra : Ot.)^ In 
Zoology, a genus of Batrachlan reptiles, 
now limited to the terrestrial species of 
the longtailed Oaduclbranchlate Batraobl- 
ans; or those which lose their gills before 
anirlng at maturity, but retain their tails. 
The female brings forth her young alive ; 
they are hatched in the oviduct. The sala- 
mander Is a harmless animal, which dwells 
In cold damp places, among trees or hedges, 
avoiding the heat of the sun ; yet ignorance 
and superstition have ascribed to it the 
power of resisting Are. 

SAL AMMO'NIAO, in Chemistry, Muriate 
of Ammonia, or, perhaps more correctly. 
Chloride of Ammonia, a salt found originally 
near the templeof Jupiter, Ammon InLybia, 
and hence its name. It Is made abundantly 
in Egypt from the soot of camel’s dung, 
which is burnt in Cairo Instead of wood ; 
and In every part of Egypt, but especially 
in the Delta, peasants are seen driving 
asses loaded with bags of that soot, on 
their way to the sal ammoniac works. Va- 
rious animal offals develop, during their 
spontaneous putrefactive fermentation, or 
Mielr decomposition by heat, a large quan- 
tity of free or carbonated ammonia among 
their volatile products ; and upon this prin- 
ciple many sal ammoniac works have been 
established. It is made in large quantities 
from gaa liquor, which contains the carbon- 
ate and other compounds of ammonia. These 
are changed Into muriates or chlorides by 
hydrochloric acid ; are then separated by 
concentration and crystallization, and re- 
sulting sal ammoniac Is purified bv sub- 
limation. The best sal ammoniac is InVhlte 
semi-transparent spheroidal cakes, each 
weighing about a quarter of a cwt. It Is 
principally used in tinning of cast iron, 
wrought Iron, copper, and brass ; and for 
making the various ammonlacal prepara- 
tions of pharmacy. 

SAL' ARY (salaire: BY., from galarium, 
literally, the money given to soldiers for 
salt : Lat.), the stipend or remuneration 
paid to a man for his services— usually a 
fixed annual sum ; In distinction from 
waaee, which is for day labour; and pajf, 
which Is for military service. 

SAL'EP, or SALOP', In the materia lue- 
dlca, the dried root of the orchis maeoula. It 
oonsists oblefly of a modification of gum, 
resembling tragacauih, with a small quan- 
tity of starch, and la sometimes used as 
food. That which is Imported from India 
Is In white oval pieces, hard, clear, pellucid, 
and without smell ; as an article of diet, it ^ 
is said to be light and nutritious. 

BAL'IO, or SAL'IQUE LAW, the Law of 
tbe Ripuarian Franks, governing those who 
lived between the Rhine and the Loire. 
Itemo believe the name derived from the 
river Baale, in Saxony, on the banks of 
whloh it Is supposed that these people 
orWnally lived. This body of law was re- 
formed and republished by Charlemagne ; 
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according to it * no portion of Salic land 
can fall to females but what was meant 
by Salic land has been the subject of endleaa 
discussion among French antiquaries. The 
Salic law. which excluded females from the 
throne of France, was supposed to be de- 
rived from this ancient code. It was the 
subject of long wars between England and 
France, when, In opposition to it, Edward 
III. claimed the sovereignty of Fiance by 
a title prior to that of Philip of Valois. It 
has been recognised In all countries of 
which the crown has devolved on the royal 
family of France ; and formed the founda- 
tion of the pretensions of Don Carlos to 
the crown of Spain. It was observed with 
reference to the great fiefs which bad been 
granted to princes of the blood royal, by 
way of appanage ; and hence.on the death of 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, without a male 
heir, that dukedom reverted to Louis XI. 
Hanover, which was so long united to the 
crown of England, ceased to be so on the 
accession of Ouoen Victoria: as Its suc- 
cession Is regulated bj the Salic law. 

SAL'ICINB (salix, the willow : Lat^, an 
alkaloid obtained from the b.ork of the 
white willoT\ (Salioe aWa), and some others, 
from that of the aspen-tree and some pop 
lars. It Is employed as a febrifuge, and 
its crystals form a beautiful polarising 
object for the microscope. 

BA'LlENT {sahene, leaping : Lot.), In 
Heraldry, an epithet applied to a lion or 
other beast, represented In a leaping pos- 
ture, with hlB right foot In the dexter point, 
and his hinder left foot in the sinister base 
of the escutcheon : by which it Is distin- 
guished from rampant. Couhthh-sali- 

RKT is when two beasts on the same es- 
cutcheon are salient, the one leaping one 
way, and the other In an opposite direction, 
BO that their bodies cross. 

SA'LIBNT ANGLE, In Geometry, and Por- 
tifleatiOD, the angle of a polygon, which 
projects outwards from the figure. All the 
angles of any regular figure are salient. An 
angle which points to the interior of the 
figure, 1 b reentering. 

SALIPrABLE BASES («ttl, salt ; and/o- 
cio, I make : Lat.), in Chemistry, substances 
which, when combined with acids, form 
salts. 

SALINOM'BTEIl, an apparatus connected 
With the boilers of steam engines, for the 
purpohc of ascertaining the density of the 
water therein when salt water Is employed. 
When of more than a certain density, the 
water is ‘ blown off,’ ns Its further use 
would be attended with danger. 

SALI'VA (Lat.), the fluid secreted by cer- 
tain glands, by which the food Is moistened 
before It is conveyed into the stomach. 
Those glands which secrete the saliva are 
termed salivary, and are situate in the 
mouth. 

SALIVA'TION {calivoiw: Jk»f.),ln Medi 
cine, an increased secretion of saliva, the re- 
sult of the exhibition of certain medicines. 

SA'LIX (Lot.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. BaXicacea, All the species 
of Salix are either trees or bushes, and are 
known as willows, very hardy, remarkably 
fast growers, and several of them attain s 
C u 
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•oaitdermble height when permitted to run taken by a single s' /eep bf the net. When 
np to staudarda Some equal large forest the season Is at its height, and the eatoh 
trees, thus the Balias alba; while others, greater than can be disposed of fresh. It la 
JUm the Balks hertmeea, are so small as to salted, dried, or ptokled, for winter con* 
be lost in the grass In which they grow, sumption at home. [See Fishbrixb.J 
They are genmally the most abundant, SALOON* (soIoim.* itoL), In Architecture, 
and of most prosperous growth. In watery a lofty spacious halt, Taulted at the top, 
sltoatlona and generally <mmprefaending two stories, 

BAL*LT (ioINa : Fr.), in the Military art, with two ranges of windows. In Italy, it 
the Issuing out of the besieged from a town is used as a state room in palaces, for the 
or fort, and falling upon the besiegers in reception of ambassadors and other vlaltora. 
their works, in order to cut them off, or SAL*PA (Lat), a genus of small animals 

harass and exhaust them. * To cut off a which swim freely in the ocean, and belong 

soUy ,* la to get between those that made the to the Tunieata. 

sally and their town. 8ALSES, small mud Toleanoes, which 

6AX<'LT*PORT, in Fortification, a postern may be considered as phenomena interme- 
gate, or a passage under ground from the dlate between thermal springs and emp- 
Inner to the outer works ; such as from the tions of larva. On their first outbreak they 
higher flank to the lower, or to the commu* are generally accompanied by flames, 
uicatlon from the middle of the curtain to SAL'SOLA (solaus, salt ; Lat.), In Botany, 
the ravelin. Sallyports are called also, pea- a genus of plants, nat. ord. ChmopodUtcea, 

Um gates. SaLLT-poRT, a doorway on often called saltworts, from the large yield 

each quarter of a fire-ship, out of which the of sod.j. 

men make their escape Into the boats, as SALT (sealt: Saar.), In the popular sense, 
soon as the train is fired. Is a saline crystallization, need to season or 

SAL*MON (salmo: Lat.),theSalmosalarot preserve meats. This Is usually called com- 
lohthyologists, a fish without spines In the men salt, which Is procured by etaporating 
fins, with abdominal ventral fins, and with sea-water, or the water of salt springs ; or 
a rudimentary fin behind the first dorsaL It is dug in mines. White salt and bay salt 
Is found In the seas washing the shores of are of the former kind ; and fossil or rock 
Europe, Asia, and America ; ascending the salt of the latter. In sea salt prepared by 
rivers for spawning in spring, and pene- rapid evaporation, the insoluble portion Is 
trating to their head streams. It Is remark - 1 a mixture of carbonate of lime with carbo- 
abiy strong, and will even leap over consi- nate of magnesia, and a fine silielous sand ; 
derablo falls which lie In the way of its pro- and, In the salt prepared from Cheshire 
gross. It generally varies from about 12 brine. It is almost entirely carbonate of 
to 24 pounds in weight ; but souietlmcs sal- lime. The Insoluble part of the less pure 
nion are taken weighing from 60 to up- pieces of rock salt is chiefly of a marly 
wards of SOlbs. It furnishes a delicious earth, with some sulphate of lime. In 
dish fur the table, and is an article of com- Oaramanla, in Asia, Chardin tells us, rock 
merce. The process of spawnlngfrcquently salt Is so abundant, and the atmosphere so 
occupies more than a week : during which dry, that the inhabitants use it as stone for 
the eggs deposited by a single fish some- building their bouses. This mineral Is also 
times amount to 20 , 000 , The spawning found on the whole elevated table land of 
season extends from the end of October (ircat Tartary, Thibet, and Hlndostan. 
to the beginning of February. The eggs Extensive plains in Persia are covered with 
of toe salmon remain In the gravel for a saline efflorescence. Bock salt has also 
several months, exposed to the Influence been found In New South Wales. The 
of running water. In the course of the principal deposit of this substance In Great 
r.'.onth of March the fry are evolved. When Britain Is In Cheshire. The beds alternate 
i.ewly hatched they arc scarcely an inch with clny and marl, which contain gypsum. 
In length, of the most delicate struc.- It occurs also at Droltwich in Worcester- 
lure, and for a while connected with the shire. The salt mines In the neighbour- 
egg. Upon leaving the spawning bed, the hood of Northwlch are very extensive, 
fry betake themselves to the neighbouring They have been wrought since 1670; and 
pools, where they speedily Increase to two the quantity of salt obtained from them is 
or three Inches In length. In April, May, greater, probably, than is obtained from 
and Jane they migrate towards the sea, any other salt mines in the world. The 
keeping near the margin, or still water, In Cheshire salt, in Its solid form when dug 
the river ; and when they reach the estu- from the mine, is not sufflcleiftly pure for 
ary, they betake themselves to a deeper and use. It is purified bv solution in sea 
more Sheltered course, and escape to the water, from which it Is afterwards sepa- 
nnkniiwn haunts of their race, to return rated by evaporation and crystallization, 
shortly after as grilses, along with the more The beds or masses of rock salt are ocoa- 
agod individuals. AH these seaward migra- slonally so thick, that they have not been 
tions of the parent fish and the fry are In- yet bored through, though mined for many 
fiuonced, and greatly accelerated, by tbo centuries ; bat it is sometimes dissemi- 

mcurrence of the floods In the rivers. nated In small masses or veins among the 

The London market, where the consnmp- calcareous and arglllaceons marls which 
^on Is immense, is principally supplied accompany or overlie the greater deposit, 
tram the Scot<^ rivers. The Tweed fishery In the places where there are salt springs, 
IS the first In point of magnitude of any In and salt works are carried on at them, tpe 
%e kingdom ; and such Is its abundance, work-house where the sidt Is made Is Ah 
nst several hundreds have been frequently ways called the wyehr-houee; It Is supposed 
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thfit irj/eh 'was an old lH'ltfBh word for salt, 
M all the town* In which bhH 1b made end 
lntt>j/dh: tuyamptwi/eh^J)roittepe/i,Middla- 
wvcti^ Ac.— There are places in America 
wliore the sea occasionally overflows : and 
the water evaporating loaves the salt be- 
hind. These are called licke, and are the 
resort of vast crowds of different quadru- 
peds. Salt Is next in importance to bread. 
And the most serious disturbances have 
occasionally occurred In countries where a 
comparatively heavy tax has been laid upon > 
It. The annual consumption lu Great Bii- 1 
tain alone, without Including Ireland, Is ' 

180,000 tons. 800,000 tons are exported. 

Saltf In Chemistry, has a more extended 
sense; and Includes all compounds of an 
acid and a base, such as eiilphate of potash ; 
or of the radical of the acid and the base of 
the oxide, as iodide of potaasium. A salt 
eonslstlng of an oxacid and an oxide Ih 
termed an oxysalt ; one consisting of the 
radical of the acid and the base of the oxide 
a haUfid salt. There are acid, alkaline, and 
nmitral salts. In the first the acid, In the 
second the alkali, and In the third neither 
predominates. Salts assume various other 
1 designations, depending on the acid, the : 
base, or both. [See Chemistuy.] Some- 1 
times a salt i^hydrona; that is, contains 
water In combination : soinetiiucs anhy- 
I Urona, containing no water. . 

SALT'IRE (eaUiere : Fr.), in Heraldry, one 
of the eight greater ordinaries ; a St. An- 1 
drew' 8 croaa. Charges such as swords, ]»a- 
! tons, &c. placed In the direction of Saltire, i 

are said to be liorne aaltire-wiae. i 

SALTPETRE. [SeeNiTUE.] 1 

I SALUTE (aaluto, I greet : Zat), lu Mill- j 
1 tary discipline, a testimony or act of respect 
I performed in different ways, according to 
I circumstances. In the army, the offleers 
I salute by dropping the point of the sword ; 
j also by lowering the colours and beating 
t the drums. In the navy, salutes are made 
by dischargesof cannon, BtrikingthecolouiB I 
I or top-sails, or by volleys of small arms, i 
Ships always salute with an odd number of | 
guns. The vessel under the wind of the 
other fires first. 1 

SAL'VAGB {salvo, I save : Zat.), in Com- 
merce, a recompense allowed to such per- 
sons as have assisted In saving goods from 
Are, loss at sea, or ships from shipwrecks, &c. 

SALVATEL'LA, In Anatomy, the vein 
which runs ah>ug the arm, and terminates 
in tho little Unger ; so named from aalua, 
health, because the opening of it was for- 
merly thou«bt to be of singular use In hy- 
pochondriacal affections. 

SAMAR'ITAN, an inhabitant of Samaria, 
or one that belonged to the sect which de- 
rived their appellatlou from that city. After 
the fall of the kingdom of Israel, the peo- 

f ile remaining In Its territory, and conslst- 
ng of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
mingled with some Assyrian colonists, were 
called Samaritans by the Greeks, from the 
city of Samaria, around which they dwelt. 
When the Jews, on their return from cap- 
tivity, rebuilt the temple of Jerusalem, the 
Samaritans desired to aid In the work ; but 
their offers were rejected by the Jews, who 
K>oked upon them as unclean, on account 


of their mixture with heathens ; aud the 
Samaritans revenged themselves by hlndelr* 
Ing the building of the city aud temple. 
Hence the hatred which prevailed between 
the Jews and Samaritans, which, in the 
time of Jesus, when the latter were con- 
fined to a narrow strip of country between 
J udea and Galilee, prevented all Intercourse 
between them, and still continues. In their 
religious opinions and usages they resem- 
ble those Jews who reject the Talmud, and 
differ from the rabbinical Jews, In receiv- 
ing only the Pentateuch, and in rejecting 
all the other portions of the Bible, as well 
as the Talmud and rabbinical traditions ; 
but In their manners, rites, and religious 
ceremonies, they adhere strictly to the 

‘ SA'MIAN EARTH and STONE (from the 
Isle of Samoa), the name of a species of 
marl, formerly used in medicine as an as- 
tringent ; and by goldsmiths, for brighten- 
ing and polishing gold. 

SATkllEL {7'urk.), the name for a hot, 
suffocating wind of the desert of Arabia. 
It blows in the months of July and August, 
and approaches the very gates of Bagdad, 
hut is said never to affect a person within 
its walls, itfroqueritly passes with the veltt- 
clty of liglitiiing, and there Is no way of 
avoiding its dire effect's, hut by falling on 
the ground, and keeping the fare close to 
the earth. Tliose who are negligent of this 
precaution experience Instant suffocation. 
It is identical with the Stmoon of the Ara- 
bians ; it derives Its qualities from blowing 
over parched and sandy deserts. 

SAM'PHIRE (Saint Pierre: Fr.), an um- 
belliferous plant, the Cnthmum maritimum 
of botanists. It grows on rocks near the 
seashore, where it Is washed by the salt 
water. It Is used for pickling. 

SAM'SHOO, the name of a spirit obtained 
from rice, aud largely consumed by the 
Chinese. 

SAM'UEL, The Books of, two canonical 
hooks of the Old Testament, so called, as 
being usually ascribed to the prophet Sa- 
muel. The books of Samuel and the books 
of Kings are a continued history of the 
reigns of the kings of Israel and Judea.-— 
The first book of Samuel comprehends tho 
transactions under the government of Eli 
and Samuel, and under Saul the first king ; 
and also the acts of David while ho lived 
under Saul. The second book Is wholly 
occupied in relating the transactions of 
David’s reign, 

SAN-BEN'ITO, a kind of linen garment, 
painted with hideous figures, and worn by 
persons condemned by the Inquisition. Also 
a coat of sackcloth used by penitents on 
their reconciliation to the church. 

SANO'TUART (aanctnarium : Zat.), In a 
general sense, any sacred asylum ; but more 
especially. The Sanotum-banotoeum, the 
most retired part of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, called also tho Holy of Holies ; iu 
which was kept the ark of the covenant, 
and Into which no person was permitted to 
enter except the high-priest, and he only 

once a year, to Intercede for the 

Baeotuabt, In the Roman Oathollc church, 
that part of the church Immediately round 
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the altar. AJio, certain churches and BAIf'GUINE («a4CoruinmM,b1ood*eoloured: 
ahrlaes, to which crlminali might fly for £at.)» In Heraldry, an epithet for a dark rod 
ahelter. They were originally Intended to colour ; represented In engraving by lines 
l>re*»enre them from sudden and revengeful hatched across one another diagonally. I 
pnidshment. In England, anyone who fled SAN'HBDRIM (Ea>.), a word said to be 
to a sanctuary, and within forty days gave derived from the Greek, and signifying the i 
signs of repentance, was secure from pun- great public council, civil and reli^ous, of ' 
ishmeut, if he subjected himself to banish- the ancient Jewish republio or hierarchy, 
ment. [See Refitos, cities of.} This council consisted of seventy-one or I 

SAND, fine particles of stone, particularly seventy-two members, and was composotl I 
of the sllicioos kind, .but not reduced to of chief priests, elders, and scribes. They > 
I powder or dust. Band is of great use in the received appeals from other tribunals, and i 
glass manufacture, the white writing sand had power of life and death. 

! being employed for making the white glass, SA'NIES iLat), in Medicine, a thin, nn- ' 
and a coarse greenish looking sand for the healthy purulent discharge from wounds | 

' green glass. Sands, in the plural, tracts or sores. 

of land, consisting of sand, like the deserts SAN'SORIT, the ancient language of In- 
' of Arabia and Africa. dia, now extinct, from which most of the i 

SAN'DAL {sandoUon: Or.), In Antiquity, languages there spoken are derived. It 
a kind of costly slipper, worn by the Greek belongs to the Arjan or Indo European ' 
and Roman ladles ; made of silk or other group of tongues. It was declared by Sir | 
proclous stufCs, and ornamented with gold William Junes to be more perfect than the | 
or silver. Greek, more co])iouB than the Latin, and ' 

SAN'DAL-WOOD, or SAN'DER'^WOOD, more refined than either. The literature is 
the wood ot the Pterocarpua saiitalmns, a abundant. The earliest existing work is 
I large tree, growing on the coast of Ooro- the Vedas. These, and the PuRAEAS.are 
mandel, and other parts of India, especially religious writings, but there are also Epic 
of Ceylon. It Is of a red colour, has little poems, dramas, and philosophical composi- 
I taste or smell, and Is principally used .as a tions. The Sanscrit has been much Inves 
colouring drug. Other kinds of sandal* tf gated of late years, not only on account 
wood were used hy the Oriental nations, for of its literature, but with reference to the 
burning in their houses, and thus producing history and connection of the whole group | 
a fragrant odour ; also for the manufacture of languages to which it belongs. The 
of a powder, of which they form a paste, literal meaning of tlie word Sanscrit Is 
' used in anointing their bodies. said to be ‘ polished’ ; In India the lan- 

I SAN'DARACn, or GUM SAN'DARAOH, a guage is called Sura Cani, or the language 
resinous substance exuding from the CalU- of the heavenly regions. It is now publicly 
fr-w quadrivalvia, a coniferous tree that taught at several of the German unlversl- 
grows in Barbary. It is used in powder ties, as well as at Oxford, Cambridge, and j 
under the name of pounce, to prevent ink London. i 

I from spreading on paper. BANS-CULOTTE8 (sons, without; culoUee, 

BAND'BAGB, bags fitted for holding sand breeches : Fr.), the name given In derision 
or earth, and used in preparing breaches in to the popular party, hy the aristncratical, 
fortifications, Ac. In the beginning of the French revolution 

' SAND'-BOX, a West Indian tree, the of 1789; but though In the first instance 
STura crepiUifie, nat. ord. Euphorbiacece. It applied by way of contempt, yet when the 
is said that the pericarp of the fruit will fiercest principles of republicanism pre- 
burst in the beat of the day with a loud re- vailed, ean/i-culottism became a term of 
port, and throw the seeds to a distance. honour ; and some of the bravest generals, 

I SAN'DBVER, or SAN'DIVER isandever: In tlieir dispatches announcing their vie- 
' J^.), a whitish salt which is cast up from torles, gloried in the name, 
the materials of glass in fusion, and, float- SAP {8(Bpe: A. Sax.), the juice of plants, 
ing on the top, is skimmed off, A similar which Is absorbed from the earth by the 
substance is thrown out In eruptions of roots ; rises through the tissue of the 
volcanoes. It is used in the fusion of cer- stem, dissolving the secretions It meets 
tain ores, and Is also employed In medicine, w Ith In its course, and thus acquiring new 
SAKD'PIPER, In Ornithology, wading properties; it Is conveyed thence the 
birds of the genus Tnnga, sahgenus Tota- leaves, where it is assimllaicd and altered; 
wtts, and of various species, many of which and from the leaves to the bvk. In its 
are widely diffused. crude state it consists of little more than 

SAND'STONE, in Mineralogy, masses of water, holding earthy and gaseous matter, 
stone, composed of agglutinated grains of particularly carbonic acid, in solution. It 
sand, which may be either calcareoua or passes, in its upward motion, through all 
Hliriovs. Bandscones usually consist of the the tissue of the stem which is permeable; 
materials of older rocks, as granite, broken and probably through all the tubes and ves- 
up and comminuted, and afterwards de- sels of the wood, and their intercellular 
oosited again. passages. The sap is to the tree what the 

SANGFROID (Fr.), freedom from agita- blood is to the animal ; it supplies all that 

tlon or excitement of mind. is required for sustenance or growth. 

SAN'GIAO, or BAN'J AK, a governor of a Sap, in Fortlflcatlon, a trench or approad: 
dlatrlot in Turkey, forming part of a Par made under cover of gabions, Ac. 
shalin. Before the loss of Greece and the BAPONA'RIA (sapo, soap : LaL).UiBot»r 
Oaucasns, there were no sanglacates In the ny, a genus of plants, nat. ord. mienacM, 
Turkish sinplre. including the <8. oJHeinalU, or soapwoct^ % 
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I Brltifh plant, of wblol^ decoction la used from the French, during their memorable 
! to oleanae and ecour wouUen cloths; the I campaign in Egypt.. 

poorer people In some countries use it SARDON'IO LAUGH (risiw $ard<mi<ni»), 

I washing. l so called from the herb aardonia, which 

I SAPPAN-WOO^ the produce of a legu- grows In Sardinia, and, being eaten, is said 
I mlnous tree growing In India, the OaaaX- to cause a deadly convulsive laughter, or 
> vinia Soppan of botanists ; It Is employed spasmodic grin. 

. SAB'DONYX (aardomix, the Sardinian 

SAPPHIC, pertaining to Sappho, a Qre- onyx: Gr.), a genus of seinl-pellucld gems, I 
clan poetess; as Sapphic odea, &c. The ' of the onyx structure, zoned or tabulated ; i 
Sapphic verse consists of eleven syllables and somposed of the matter of the onyx, i 
In five feet, of which the first, fourth, and , variegated with that of the red or yellow 
fifth, are trochees, the second a spondee, oarnelian. It is often blood red, by trana- 
and the third a dactyl. In the first three mitted light. 

lines of each stanza, and a dactyl and spon- j SARGASSO SEA. In the middle of the 
dee In the fourth line. I Atlantic ocean, and to the west of the Oana- 

SAP'PHIRB (aappheiros: Or.'), a very hard ries and the Cape Verde Islands there Is a 
gem, consisting of alumina. It is of va* large tract of quiet water many hundred 
rlons colours, the blue being generally square miles in extent, covered with Qoatlnf 

called the sapphire; the red the oriental seaweed, of which that called Sargasso Is 

ruby ; and the yellow the oriental Topuz. the principal Another species, the Macro- 

Sapphires are found in various places; of botanists, has stems more 

as Pegu, Calicut, Cauanor, and Ceylon, In than a thousand feet long, but only of the 
Asia; and Bohemia and Silesia, In Eu- thickness of a finger, while it branches into 

rope. The asterias, or star-stone, is a very thread-like divisions. This vast oceanic 

' beautiful variety, lu which the colour Is meadow Is the abode of myriads of small 

I' generally of a reddish violet, with an opa- crustaceans, and minute organisms. Ves* 

I lescent lustre. sels avoid this calm tract, but Columbus 

I SAP ROLLER, In Siege operations this was entangled in it on his first voyage, and 

I consists of two concentric gabions placed imagined when he first met with It that he 
, one Inside the other, each six feet long, the was In the neighbourhood of land. 


I space between them being filled with logs 
of hard wood. When a sapper Is engaged 

j ' St the head of an approach or trench In 
pushing the work towards the enemy, a sap 

I I roller is employed to protect him. 

I SAR'ABAND {Span,), a dance and a tune 

I used In Spain, said to be derived from the 
' Saracens. 

I SAR'COCOL, or SAR'COCOLLA {sarx, 
' flesh ; and holla, glue : Or.), a gum resin 
' brought from the northern parts of Africa, 
In small grains of a light yellow or red 

I I colour. It Is obtained from the penda sar- 
I ' eocolla ; it resembles gum-arabic, but Is 
I , soluble In alcohol ; and its aqueous solution 
I' is precipitated by tannin. 

, SAR'OOLITB {sarx, flesh ; and lithos, a 
stone: Gr.), a species of Zeolite, of a flesh 
' colour. 

SAROOL'OGY {sarx, flesh ; and lopos, a 
I discourse ; Or.), that part of Anatomy which 

treats of the soft parts of the body ; as the 


SARMKN'TOUS {sarnientosm, full of 
twigs : Lat,), In Botany, an epithet for a 
stem that Is filiform and almost naked ; or 
has leaves only In branches at the joints or 
knots, where It strikes root. 

SARSAPARIL'LA, the roots of plants 
growing in South America and the West 
ladies; species of Soiilaaj, valued lu Medi- 
cine for their mucilaginous and demulcent 
qualities. 

8 ARTORIUS MUSCLE (srtrtor, a patchcr ; 
Lat.), a muscle of the thigh, which bends 
the leg obliquely Inwards, when the thighs 
are crossed, as those of tailors usually are. 

SAS'SAPRAS, a tree of the genus Laurus, 
whose bark has an aromatic smell and taste, 
and Is used In medicine. 

SAS'SOLINE, in Clieinlstry, native JJoro* 
cic Mid, found m saline iiicrustarious on 
the borders of hot springs near Sasso, In 
the territory of Florence. 

SAS'TRA, among the Hindoos, a book 


I muscles, fat, intestines, vessels, &o. 

I SAROOTtfA {Or,; from sarx, flesh), any 
fleshy excrescence on an animal body, | 
I SARCOPH'AGUS ( 8 arkop/wmo 8 ,f rom sarx, I 

I flesh ; and phagein, to eat : ^.), a species 
! I of llmestoiie of which ancient coffins wore 
I ' made; an* which, according to Pliny, had 

I the power of deetroylng within forty days 

I I the c^orpses put Into them. This quality 
' ' brought the scone Into very common use; 

1 1 and thus the name came to bo applied to 

all coffins of stone, though often used for 
a contrary purpose to that which the name 
expresses. Of the great number of earco- 
phaM, which have comedown to us, several 
are known by particular names; as, the 
sarcophagus of Homer, in the Besborodko 
gardens at St. Petersburg ; and that of 
Alexander the Great, In the British Museum, 
once in the Mosque of St. Athanasius at 
Alexandria. It was taken by the British 


coniaming sacred ordinances. The six great 
Sastras, lu the opinion of the Hindoos, con- 
I tain ail knowledge, human and divine. 
! These are called the Veda, Upaveda, Ve- 
danga, Purana, Dberma, and Dersaua. 

SAT'ELLITE {satcllea, an attendant: 
Lat.), In Astronomy, a small planet revolv- 
ing round another. [See Astbonomy, Pla- 
net, &c.] A secondary, which revolves 
round a primary planet. The earth has one 
satellite, the moon; Jupiter has four; Sa- 
turn, eight; Uranus, four; and Neptime, 
probably two. 

SAT'IN {Fr.), a soft closely woven silk, 
with a glossy surface. In the manufacture 
of other silken stuffs, each half of the warp 
is raised alternately ; but In weaving satlu, 
the workman dhly raises the fifth or the 
eighth part of the warp ; in which way It 
acquires that lustre and brllllantw which 
distinguish it from most other kinds of 





•llk«. Tbe chief Mats of the satin manu- 
facture are Lyons in Prance, and Genoa and 
Florence in Italy. 

SAT'IRB {Fr . ; from wHra : Lat\ In Li- 
terature, a species of writing, tbe object of 
wblch is always castigation. It presupposes 
not merely much natural wit, but also acute 
observation, and familiarity with varied life 
and manners to call this wit into exercise. 

SATURAnriON (saturation a satisfying: 
Lot), In Obemistry, that point at wUcb a 
body ceases to have tbe power of dissolving 
or combining with another; thus when 
nitric acid has dissolved inno to its fullest 
extent. It Is said to be saturated with lime 

SAT'URDAT, the last day of the week. It 
was dedicated by the Romans to Saturn, 
and hcnc-e called dies satumi tSatum’s daj ). 
The Scandinavians, and from them the 
Saxons, bad a deity named Seater, from 
whom some believe the English name is 
derived. 

SATURB'IA (Lot.), In Botany, a genua of 
plants, nat. ord. Labiates. The species are 
garden herbs, well known by the name of 
savory. 

SATURN, in Astronomy, a conspicuous 
planet, though not so brilliant as Jupiter, 
Venus, or even Mars. Its diameter Is 
about 76068 miles; and his volume nearly 
1000 times that of the earth He revolves 
at the distance of about 890 millions of 
miles from th® sun, and the period of 
his sidereal revolution is about 29i years. 
His orbit Is nearly circular; and, at 
the beginning of the present eenturj, ft 
was inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 
2° 29' 85", that eccentricity bting giilv 
Ject to a decrease of OIS’)" annually. He 
rotates about his axis, in lOh. 29m. 16 8s ; 
thlsrapld motion produces great centrifugal 
force ; and hence he is very much flattened 
at the poles. Unlike any other jdanet of 
the solar system, Sntnrn has three rings— 
one laving been dlsco\ered lately; they 
lie In the same plane, and are concentric 
with the planet and each other. The exte- 
rior ring is 21146 miles In width ; the next 
84361 miles ; they are 1791 miles from each 
other; and the inner one 19090 miles from 
the planet ; they are not more than 250 
miles in thickness. The third ring is very 
faint and duskv ; hut there Is no doubt of 
its existence. These rings consist of solid 
matter, as appears from the shadow they 
cast ; and they revolve round their centres. 

SATUBNA'LIA (Lan, in Antiquity, 
feasts In honour of Saturn. The Saturnalia 
are by some supposed to have had their 
origin in Greec.e; but by whom they were 
Instituted or Introduced among the Romans 
is not known, as their origin is lost in the 
most remote antiquity. They were cele- 
brated with such circumstances as were 
thought characteristic of the golden age ; 
particularly the overthrow it distinction 
and rank. Slaves were reputed masters 
during the three days they lasted ; were at 
liberty to say what they pleased; and, in 
fine, were served at table by their owners. 
These festivities, In which men Indulged in 
riot without restraint, were held annually 
towards the end of December. 

BATtRcsfltwros • Gr.i,ln Heathen Mytho- 


logy, a sylvan deltj 
cd as a monster, f 
having boms on hi 

the feet and tail of a goat. Satyrs are usoaliy 
found in the train of mcchus, and have been 
distinguished for lasciviousness and riot. 

SAU'CTSSE (a sausage ; Fr.\ in the art of 
war a long pipe or bag, made of cloth well 
pitched, or of leather ; filled with iK>wder, 
and extending from the chamber of the 
mine to the entrance of the gallery. It 
serves to communicate fire to mines, cais- 
sons, bomb-chests, &c. 

SAUCISSON'S (same deriv.)^ In Portlflca- 
tlon, faggots, or fascines, made of great 
boughs of trees bound together ; their use 
being to cover men, or to make epaule- 
ments, Ac. 

SAU'RIAN (sauroH, a lizard : Gr.), an epi- 
thet applied to reptiles of the lizard tribe. 

[ SAUS'SURITE, in Mineralogy, a variety 
I of Nephrite: so called in honour of Saus- 
' sure, who discovered it on the banks of the 
lake of Geneva. 

6AVAN'NA,or8AVAN'NAH. an extensive 
open plain, destitute of trees; found on the 
banks of the Missouri and Mississippi. 

SAX'IFRAQE (saxifragus ; from stncum.a 
stone ; atiAfrango, I break: Lot, — on account 
of its supposed effect on stone in the blad- 
der), In Botany, a genus of plants of many 
species. Also, a medicine that has the re- 
putation of being a solvent for the stone. 

SCA'BIES (Lot.), in Medicine, a disease of 
the skin, accompanied by itching, caused 
by insects breeding in the parts affected. 

SOABIO'SA (last: because supposed to 
cure it), in Botany, a genus of plants, nat. 
Old. Dipsaeeas. The species are nearly all 
perennials, as the Alpine scabious, &c. 

SCAGLIO'LA (Hal.), in Architecture, a 
composition which is an excellent imitation 
nf marble. It Is composed of gypsum, or 
siiiphnto of lime, calcined and reduced to a 
Hue powder, and made into a paste with 
water, when the colour to be coated has 
been prepared with a surface of lime and 
hair; the calcined gypsum, previously 
passed through a sieve, is mixed with glue 
and Islnglnss, and laid on with wooden 
moulds, the proper colours being put in 
during the operation. When set it Is 
smoothed with a pumice stone, and at the 
same time washed with a sponge and water; 
It is then polished with trlpolJ, &c., and 
flnished with pure oil. 

SCALE (scala, a flight of steps : ItaX.\ In 
Music, a series of sounds, rising in acute- 
ness, or falling in gravity, through degrees 
into which all the harmonic Intervals are 
conveniently divided. ScalSt in Arithme- 

tic, the order of progression on which any 
system of notation is founded; as the binary 

decvmaly &c. Scale, in Mensuration, a line 

or rule of a definite length, divided Into a 
given number of equal parts ; for the 
purpose of measuring other linear mag- 
nitudes. The scales of therm ometera ars 
graduated from some arbitrary point in 

degrees, which are also arbitrary. Beale, 

in Zoology, small thin plates, which grow 
out of and defend the skin of fishes. Tlun' 
appertain to tbe system of tbe rste mtteomsjs 
beneath the true epidermis. Tbe so caUeo 
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scales of serpents an4 other reptiles are 
modiacatioDS of the eplaermts ttselt 
SOA^LB STONB, or SCHAAL'STBIN, a 
rare mineral, of o mylsh or pearly white 
colonr, tln^ with green, yellow, or red. 
It is also called T^elrapath, and to&ular spar; 
and is composed of thin laminee collected 
into large prismatic concretions. 

SOAL'LOP (fiscailop: Fr.), a species of 
Pecten. The scallop shell was worn by 
Roman Oathollc pilgrims. 

SOAL'PEL {acalpellum : Lat), In Sur> 
gery,akuife us^ In anatomical dissections 
and sargical operations. 

SOAM'MONT {scammonia : Or.), gum- 
resin, obtained from a plant of that name. 
It is of a blackish gray colour, a strong 
nauseous smell, and a bitter and very acrid 
taste. It Isa strong and ciDcaclous purga- 
tive. The best scaramony comes from Alep- 
po, In light spongy masses, easily friable. 

SOANDALUM MAGNATUM ^a slander 
against persons of rank ; Lai.), in Law, a 
defamatory speech or writing made or pub- 
lished to the injury of a person of dignity. 
It is not necessary that It should be such 
as would be actionable at common law, in 
the case of a person of inferior station. This 
action has not been brought for a long 
period ; the last Instance of it seems to have 
been in the eighth year of Queen Anne. 

SOAN'NING (scando. I measure verses, 
literally, I climb : Lot.), in Latin poetry, the 
examining a verse by counting and exa- 
mining the feet, to see if the quantities are 
duly observed ; or, according to modern 
usage, to recite or measure verse by distin- 
guishing the feet in pronunciation. 

SOAN'SORBS (Lot., from scando, I climb), 
climbing birds. An order which Includes 
those possessing the power to turn one toe 
back, so as to have two toes before. This 
order has been divided Into four families: 
1 . Jtomp/iastMlffl, the toucans. 2. PsUtaddcs, 
parrots. 8. Piadas, woodpeckers. A Cucu- 
lida, cuckoos. _ ^ 

SOAPB iskapos, a stalk: Lot.), in Botany, 
a stem bearing the fructlflcatlon without 
leaves, as in the narcissus and hyacinth. 

SOATB-GOAT, in the Jewish ritual, a 
goat which was brought to the door of the 
tabernacle, where the high-priest laid his 
hands upon him, confessing the sins of the ' 
people, and putting them on the head of 
the goat ; after which the goat was turned , 
loose into the wilderness.— Levtt. xvL * 

SCA'PBMBNT, In Horology, the manner | 
of communicating the Impulse of the wheels j 
to the pendulum. Common scapements 
consist of the swing wheels and pallets 
only; but modern Improvements have added 
other levers or detents. 

SOAP'OLITB {scapos, a stalk ; and mhos, 
a stone : Or.), a mineral, the crystals of 
which are often collected In groups of 
parallel, diverging, or Intermingled prisms, 
whence its name. ^ ^ ^ 

SOAP^OLA (Lot), In Anatomy, the should- 
oi^blade ; a bone which is fixed to the upper, 
posterior, and lateral part of the thorax, 
Mtendlng from the first to about the 
lerenth rib. The uses of the scapula are 
to sustain the arms, and Join them to the j 
body i to serve for the Insertion of several I 

muscles; and to add somewhat to the de« 
fence of the parts contained within the 
thorax. It Is of various shapes In dlfletent 
animals; and, In most fishes, Is articulated to 
the back of the skulL 

SOAP^ITLAR (from last). In Ornithology, 
the name given to a feather which springe 
from the shoulder of the wing, and lies 
along the side of the back. 

SOAP'IILARy (same deriv.), a part of the 
babltbof certain religious orders In the Ro 
man Catholic church ; consisting of two 
narrow slips of cloth worn over the gown, 
covering the back and breast, and extend- 
ing to the feet. Simon Stock, an English- 
man, in the 13th century, under the autho- 
rity of a vision, Introduced the notion that 
the scapulary is a distinctive mark of devo- 
tion to the Virgin Mary ; since whlcli time 
a conviction has been very commonly en- 
tertained among devotees, that those wear- 
ing it at the hour of death are specially 
fortified against the consequences of their 
transgressions. The scapular worn by the 
laity on ordinary occasions consists of two 
small square pieces of stuff, united by pieces 
of tape, and having the symbol which 
indicates the Virgin’s name, &c., embroi- 
dered upon them. 

SCAIIAB.<E'US (Lat., from skarabos. Or.), 
the name formerly given by entomologists 
to a genus of beetle now so numerous that 

they are divided Into several genera. 

SOARABABPS, in Antiquities, a symlml an- 
ciently worn by the Egyptians and Etrus- 
cans, as an amulet. Amongst Egyptian car- 
vings there are many representations of 
these sacred Scarabeeus, the emblem of their 
deity, Phtha, or Vulcan, the god of eternal 
fire. 

SOARP'-SKIN, In Anatomy, the first and 
outermost of the three layers of which the 
skin is composed. The OvMcle or Epider- 
mis. [See Skin.] 

SCARIPIOA'TION (scar(/l<;a«to ; Lat.), In 
Surgery, the operation of making several 
incisions In the skin, with a lancet or a 1 
cupping instrument. 

SCARLATl'UA, in Medicine, the scarlti, 
fever. It is a highly contagious disease, and 
assumes two forms. The one comes on 
with languor, chills, and the usual symp- 
toms of fever. On the third or fourth day 
there appears a scarlet efflorescence on the 
skin, which ends, in three or four days, by 
the skin peeling off In brawny scales ; the 
febrile symptoms, and sore throat, if there 
had been any, disappear; and the patient 
gradually recovers— a dropsical swelling, 
which lasts but a short time, sometimes 
following the disease. In the other form, 
the febrile symptoms are more serious; 
there Is bilious vomiting ; great soreness 
and ulceration of the throat ; and the erup- 
tion. Instead of mitigating the symptoms, 
is accompanied by their dangerous increase. 
The body becomes swollen, the nose and 
eyes Inflamed, the breath fetid, and the in- 
flammation of the throat terminates In grey- 
ish sloughs. If the patient recover, drop- 
sical swellings and glandular tumours fol- 
low, and leave his state very precarious. 
This disease occasionally assumes a highly 
malignant form. Scarlet fever is knowi* 
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from ntMuleit by the greater extent, and 
want of elevation, of the eruption ; and by 
lit not assuming the form of semilunar 
' patches. Besides, there is no cough, nor 
I the running from the eyes and nose, with 
which measles begin. 

80AR'LET*OAK, In Botany, the Qusrcut 
eoeci/era, or kermes oak, producing small 
glandular excrescences, called kennes or 
•earldrgraint which are used for dyeing 
scarlet. « 

80A11P, in Fortification, the interior talus 
or slope of the ditch next the place at the 
' foot of the rampart. — In Heraldry, the 
scarf which military commanders Wfjar for 
ornament. 

SOENB (jy., from Oi.). In the 

drama this word has four significations: its 
first, or primitive, denotes a theatre. In ac- 
cordance with Its meanlng(a tent, or booth); 
its second, the decoration of a theatre, as 
the painting exhibited between the acts; 
its third, a scene representing the place in 
which an action Is performed, as a room 
ora garden; and its fouith, that portion 
of a drama which belongs to the same per- 
son or persons, in one place. 

SCENOQ'RAPHF (skinographia ; from 
! i Mkhig, a scene; and grapho, I write: Or.), 
in Perspective, opposed to Ichnography 
and Orthograpliy. Ichnography is the 
grouud-plan ; orthography ^ tiie elevation or 
a flat view of a front of an object ; and 
Bcenography, the perspective view, which 
I takes several sides, and represents every- 
thing In its apparent prop^^rtious, 

SCEPTICISM iekeptoinai, 1 examine : Gr) 
—called also Pyrrhonism from its founder 
Pyrrho, who lived underAlexaiider the Great 
—the doctrine of a sect of philosophers, 

I who maintained that no certain iuferenceb 
I can he drawn from tiie senses, and who 
therefore doubted of everything [See 
I PHILOSOPHY.] 

SOBP'TRB {sl^tron ; from skepto, I lean 
' upon : OrJ, a snort staff, the entblein of 
Boverelgu power. It is an ensign of royalty 
of greater antiquity than the crown. It 
I was at first an unomamented staff, or 
baton; but became, afterwards, covered 
, with ornaments In Ivory, gold, &c. At 
j present, the sceptre and ball form the two 
most important emblems of royal and im- 
perial power. 

SCHED'ULE (JFV.; from 8Chedula,& small 
piece of paper : Lot.), In Law, a scroll of 
paper or parchment appended to a will or 
dekl. Also a list of names or things. 

SOHE^LIUM, or SOHEB'LIN, In Mine- 
ralogy, another name for tungsten; given 
to it In honour of Scheele, Its discoverer. 
[See TUKGSTEjr.] 

BCHE'RIF (lord, or master; Arab), a 
title given, in the east, to those who are 
descended from Mahomet, through his 
daughter Fatima and son-in-law All. They 
are called also E)»ir, and 8eid, and have 
the privilege of wearing green. 

SCHBRO'MA ischeroB, dry : Or.), In Medi- 
cine, a dryness of the eye, from a want of 
the lachiymal fluid. 

BOHE'BIS {Or.), In Medicine, an appellsr 
tion designating the general state or dis- 
position of the body or mind.— In Rhe- 


toric, a figure of spbech is which a oertais 
affection or inclination of the adrersary is 
feigned, on purpose to be answered. 

SCHIL'LBR-SPAR {sehillem, to change 
colours : Oer.), a mineral of a pearly lustre, 
and changeable hues. 

SCHISM {sehUma ; from 8ehizo,to cleave : 
Or.), in a theological sense, a division or 
separation in a church or society of Ohrls- 
tlans ; or breach of unity among people of 
the same religious persuasion. Hence, one 
who separates from an established church 
or religious faith is termed a schismatic. 

SCHIST {schistos, cloven : Or.), In Geology, 
various rocks composed of crystalline ma- 
terials, arranged In layers, are termed , 
schists. The principal kinds are Mira-scWst, 
a very abundant rock, composed of quartz 
and mica ; Homblend&^chiat, usually black, 
composed of hornblende and felspar,the for- 
mer predominating ; Chlorite- schist, a green 
slaty rock, abounding with foliated plates 
of chlorite ; Talcose-schist, composed of talc 
and quartz, or talc and felspar. All those . 
belong to w’hat is called the mctamorphlc ' 
series [see Gneiss], and some of them are 1 
found in all mountainous regions, usually I 
in the neighbourhood of granite and gneiss, i 
A schistose rock means a rock that splits ' 
like slate In lamln®, more or less thin. , 

SCHOLASTICS (sc/iolasf{jlcos ; from sc/icff', 
leisure: Or.), a class of philosophers or 
schoolmen, who arose In the middle ages, 
and taught a peculiar kind of philosophy ; 
which consisted In applying the ancient di- 
alectics to theology, and intimately uniting 
both. On account of the excessive subtllty 
\^hich prevailed in the scholastic philoso i 
phy, the expression scholastic has been 
used for the extreme of svJbtiity. After the 
Reformation and the revival of letters, the | 
system gradually declined, till It gave place 
to the enlightened philosophy of Lord Ba- j ! 
con and the great men who have followed i 
In his track and carried out his principles. 

SCHO'LIA {scholion, a comment ; from ' 
schoie, leisure: Or.), notes or annotations . 

on an ancient author. BOHOL.iiLBT, one 

who writes scholia, for the purpose of Illus- 
trating ancient authors. I 

SCHOOL {scale: Sax.; from scholi: Or.). ,| 
In modem usage the word school oompre- i 
bends every place of education, whether a * ] 
college, an academy, a primary school, or a j 
school for learning any single art or accora- I 
pllflhmeiit. The changes which have taken { 
place in science, and In the whole condition 
of modern nations, who are no longer de- 
pendent, like those of the mlddt? ages, for 
their means of Intellectual culture, on the 
remains of ancient civilization, necessarily 
make the character of school instruction 
very different from what It was formerly, 
when the whole Intellectual wealth of Eu- 
rope was contained in two languages ; and 
though these noble Idioms will always re- 
tain a high place In a complete system of 
education, yet their importance Is com- 
paratively less; while that of the natural 
sciences, history, geography, politics, &c. 
has very much Increased. Ail this has had 
a great influence upon schools, and will 
have a still greater. The Importance of 
education, moreover, Is now set In strong 
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relief bj the general oonrletlon, entertained 
In free oonntrlee, thi^ a wide dUfnsion of 
knowledge la the only true aecorlty for 
well-regulated liberty* which must reat on 
a jnat aense of what la due from man to 
maxL And few reaulta can be attained by 
the atudent of history and of mankind 
more delightful than this of the esaentlal 
connection of light and liberty ; not that 
great learning nccesaarlly leads to liberty ; 
history affords many Instances which dis- 
prore this ; but that a general diffusion of 
knowledge always tends to promote a gene- 
ral sense and love of what is right and just, 
as well as to furnish the means of securing 

it. Bohool, among painters, the style 

and manner of painting common to the 
' great masters of the art at any particular 
period, as the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, 

Spanish, and English schools. School, 

1 In Philosophy, a system of doctrine dell- 
' vered by particular teachers, as the Platonic 

$chool, the school of Ari8totle,Si.c. School, 

in the middle ages, a seminary for teaching 
logic, metaphysics, and theology, charac- 
, terlz^ by academical disputations and sub- 
tllties of reasoning. Hence school divinity 
' is the phrase used to denote that theology 
which discusses nice points, and proves 
everything by argument. 

; SOHOON'ER, a small sharp-built vessel, 

, with two masts ; of considerable length 

1 and rake ; with small top masts, and fore 
and aft sails. It carries a square topsail, 

, and top-gallant sail. 

SOIAG'RAPHT, or SKIOG'RAPHY (skia, 

' a shadow ; and grapho, I write : Or.), in 

I Architecture, a profile or section of a build- 
ing to exhibit Its interior structure. In 

Astronomy, the art of finding the hour of 
the day or night, by the shadows of objects, 

caused by the sun, moon, or stars. In 

' 1 Painting, the art of delineating shadows 
on mathematical principles. 

1 SCIAT'IO (sciatiqw: Fr,; from ischion, 

1 , the hlp-jolnt ; Or.) Artery, In Anatomy, a 

1 , branch of the internal Iliac. Sciatic 

Nerve, a branch of a nerve of the lower ei- 
i trcmlty, formed by the union of the lumbar 

and sacral nerves. Sciatica, a painful 

affection of this nerve. Sciatic Vein, the 

vein which accompanies the sciatic artery 
in the thigh. 

SOI'ENOE (scientia; from scio, I know: 
Lot.), the regular development of any 
branch of knowledge. The difference be- 
tween science and art is, that the first Is 
speculative, and the second practical. 
Science d§als with principles, art with their 
application. Facts do not constitute sci- 
ence, though they are Its foundation, and 
material science consists in the systemati- 
sing of facts under general laws. 

SOIL'LA iskilla : Or.), in Botany, a genus 
of plants, nat. ord. LiliaceoB. The species are 
bulbous, and consist of the different varie- 
ties of the Squill. 

SOrON {Fr. ; from scindo, I cut asunder: 
Lai.), a gr^t or young shoot of a tree. 

SOIOPTIC8 {skiai, a shadow; and opsomai, 
I shall see : Or.), the science of exhibiting 
images of external objects received through 
a double convex glass In a darkened room. 
- — SoiopUe, a sphere or globe of wood with 

ahole In which la placed a lens, so oonstniet- 
ed that It may be turned round every way, 
and used in making experiments with the 
camera obscura. 

BOI'RB PA'OIAfl (LatX » Judicial wr*t 
founded on some matter of record, as Judg- 
ments, and letters patent, on which it lies to 
enforce the execution of them or to set them 
aside. It is so called because the writ di- 
rects the sheriff that he give knowledge 
(quochseire facias) to the defendant respect- 
ing the matter In hand. The moat usual 
application of this writ is for repealing let- 
ters patent, for enforcing judgments 
against individual shareholders of certain 
joint-stock companies when the assets of 
the company are insufficient to satisfy tho 
debt. 

SCID'RUS {Lot.; from skiouros ; skia, a 
shadow; and oura, a tall; Or. — on account 
of its large tail), in Zoology, a genus of ro- 
dent mammalia, known as squirrels. 

SOLAVO'NIAN, or SOLAVON'IO, per- 
taining to the Sclavi, or their language— 
a people that anciently inhabited the coun- 
try between the rivers Save and Drave. 
Hence the word came to denote tho lan- 
guage which is now spoken In Poland, 
Hungary, Bohemia, &c. The Sclavonic lan- 
guages may be thus classed ; in the east 
are the Russian, the Bulgarian, and the 
Illyrian, the last comprehending the Ser- 
vian and Croatian dialects. The Bible 
was translated Into the ancient Bulga- 
rian In the middle of the ninth century, 
and this Is said to be still the author- 
ized version for the whole Sclavonic race. 

In the west we find the languages spoken in 
Poland, Bohemia, and Lusatla; the last 
spoken by the Wends. 

SOLEROT'ICA {skleros, hard: Or.), In 
Anatomy, one of tho tunics or coats of the 
eye ; it is liard, opaque, and extended from 
the cornea to the optic nerve ; its anterior 
part, which is transparent, is called the 

cornea. Medicines vhlch harden and 

consolidate the parts to which they are ap- 
plied are termed seleroiics. j 

SCOL'OPAX (akolopax, a woodcock ; Or.), i 
In Ornithology, a Llnnaaan genus of birds, 
including the woodcock and the snipe. | 

SCOLOPBN'DRA(Gr.), the generic name ; 
for the Centipedes, a genus of carnivorous 
Annulosa, belonging to the Myriapoda. [See 
PSDK.3 

SOOM'BER (skombros: Or.), In Ichthy- 
ology, a genus of fishes Including the moefc- 
ei-el, which see. 

SCORE, In Music, the original draught 
of the whole composition. In which the 
several parts are distinctly marked. 

SCO'RIJS (skuria: Or.), in Metallurgy, 
the dross of metals in fusion ; or, more 
strictly speaking, that vitreous mass which 
is produced in obtaining metals from their 
ores, and which when cold is brittle, and 
Insoluble In water. Hence, sooriueeous, per- 
taining to dross; and scori/lcaHon, the 
operation of reducing a body into scoria. 

SCOR'PIO (Lat.; from skorpios: Or.), 
one of the signs of the zodiac. When it 
rises Orion sets ; and hence the fable that 

Orion died by the sting of a scorpion. 

Scorpio, the name of an ancient military 
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engine, used chiefly In defending the wells mesly snbsUnoe Is ohteioed from the 
of e town. It resemhled the ballBts in seeds, which is eaten. * Wondering at the 
form ; consisting of two beams bound to- oapriolons ragarles of nature, the trareiler 
gether by ropes, from the middle of which contemplates these extraordinary trees, 
rose a third beam, called the stelus, so which have leaves arranged In spiral 
disposed as to be pulled up and let down at order, like the dragon trees, trunks like 
pleasure. On the top of this were fastened those of palms, fruit-cones like the coni- 

iron hooks. Scorpio was the name also fers, and yet having nothing Id common 

of a sort of scourge, which was furnlsiied with any of these plants, so that they form 
with small spikes that lacerated the body of a family by themselves iPandanaeoaa). On 
the sufferer. one of the Nicobar Islands we saw some of 

BOOBrTION (same doriv.), in Zool%ry, a these trees with slim smooth stems forty 
genus of Araehinida^ distinguished from to fifty feet high, which are nourished by 
spiders, by having the abdomen articulated, and supported upon a pile of aerial roots 
and the tail tenuated by a curved sting, be- ten or twelve feet high, resembling a conl- 
neath the extremity of which are two orl- cal piece of wickerwork. Many of the roots 
flees that discharge a poisonous fluid. The did not reach the soil. From the branches 
scorpion Is not unlike a lobster In appear- ; depended beautiful massy fruit cones, a loot 
ance ; it Is found In the south of Europe, ' and a half in length, by one In thickness, 
where It seldom exceeds four Inches In | which when ripe are of a bright orange 
length ; but In tropical climates It grows to hue.'— Voyope of tho Novara. 
the length of five or six Inches. The sting | SCREW PROPBL'LBR, sometimes, but 
of the larger kinds is much dreaded ; ami improperly, termed an Archimedean screw. 
Is sometimes fatal to life. | An instrument for propelling vessels. It 

SOOT {seeat, part or portion, In the sense consists of two or more blades, somewhat 
of contribution : Sax.), an old word sign !- 1 like the vanes of a windmill, fixed on an 
fylng a customary contribution, laid upon ' axis running parallel to the keel of a ves- 
all subjects according to their ability : and | set, and revolving under water at the stem 
found in several expressions ; thus, scot- —a water-tight opening being made for Its 
free, &c. In Law, paying * scut and lot' Is < axis, or shaft, just inside the sterapost. It 
understood to mean paying parochial rates, is driven by a steam engine, placed within 
Formerly persons assessed to any contribu- ' the ship ; and by screwing Itself, as it wore, 
tlon, though not by equal portions, were Into the water, presses the vessel before It. 
said to pay scot and lot. I The threads of this screw must be greatly 

SCOTIA (darkness : Or,), In Architecture, j deeper than if It workCNd In metal or wood ; 
a hollow moulding, so called from the sha- and hence the blades are made of consider- 
dow which was funned by It, and seemed able width, and of a length nearly suffloient 
' to envelope It In darkness. From Its resem- to react from the keel to the surface of the 
blance to a common pulley. It is sometimes water. The latter is prevented from enter- 
called a trochilus. lug where the screw shaft passes out at the 

SOOT'ISTS, a sect of school-divines and stem, by a etujflng box. Screw propellers 
philosophers, thus called from their foun- are supposed to have been used by the 
der. Duns Scotus, a Cordelier; who main- Chinese for sculling vessels, from a very 
talncd tho Immaculate conception of the early period, and they were often proposed 
Virgin, or that she was bom witbout origl- as a means of moving ships. In Europe, be- 
nal sin. In opposition to Thomas Aquinas, fore they were actually used for that pur- 
and the lliomlsts. The present pope has pose. Different numbers, forms, and pitch 
settled the question, by niakingthe opinion of blades, have at various times been em- 
of Scotus an article of Roman Catholic faith, ployed, but the most usual and simple pro- 
8CREW {tcrou: Fr.), one of tho six mo- poller has only two blades. From experl- 
chauical powers, consisting of a spiral raents made on the subject, there Is reason 
thread or groove cut round a cylinder, to believe that the screw is rather more ad- 
When the thread is on the outside it is a vantageous than the paddle wheel, when- 
mals or convex screw ; but when it Is cut the vessel is deep in the water : but the 
along the Inner surface of the cylinder it Is contrary when the Immersion is light, or at 
a female screw, otherwise called a nut. The a medium. Also, the eHp, or backward mo- 
screw Is reducible to an Inclined plane ; and tion of the water, which Is so much power 
its efficiency Is Increased by diminishing lost. Is estimated at one-thlrd of the dls- 
the distance between the threads, w hich is tance run with paddle wheel%; hut at 
equivalent to diminishing the keip/it of the considerably less, with a propell^. Screw 
plane ; or by Increasing its diameter, which ships are not so well adapted to go head to 
is the same as Increasing the leugth of the wind as those with paddles; but they are 
plane. [See Inolined Flake.] — Abohi- more oonveulently used as sailing vcsaels, 
MBDBAK BouEW, in Hydraulics, a spiral tube should circumstances require them partly, 
arranged as a spiral and turned on an axis ; or altogether, to depend on the wind : and 
it Is employed for raising water ; so called they are less exposed to the violent effects 

from Its Inventor Archimedes. Endless of a storm or heavy sea. To be effective, 

SoBHW.a wheel turned by a screw, which, as the screw must revolve with considerable 
it never ceases to be In contact with some velocity. For let us suppose that the ves- 
of the teeth of the wheel, is practically sel is to move at the rate of ten miles per 
endles s. hour, or 880 feet per minute, with a propel- 

SCREW PINES, a genus of tropical trees ler of twelve feet pitch, not taking the slip 
of remarkable appearance, more nearly Into account, It must make the twelfth part 
allied to palms than to other plants. A of 880, or 78 revolutions per minute, a speed 
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mueh higher than th^ usually expected 
I from marine engioea.* The velocity re- 
{ qnlred ia obtained either by increasing that 
which ia derived from the engines, by 
means of a pinion on the screw abaft, and 
a wheel on the crank axle, or by suiting 
' the construction of the engines to the at- 
I talnment, at once, of the required speed— 
which seems the better mode of proceeding. 

SCRIBB (Bcriba : from scrCfto. 1 write : 

' Lai), a principal officer In the Jewish law. 
whose business was to write and Interpret 
scripture. Originally the scribes had their 
name from their employment, which was 
transcribing the law, and multiplying co- 
pies of It ; but In time ttiey exalted them- 
selves Into public ministers and expositors 
of It. 

I SCROPH'ULA (lot., literally a dim. of 
' gcrofa, a sow>, in Medicine, a disease indi- 
cated by hard Indolent tumours of the 
conglobate glands in various parts of the 
I body, but particularly In the neck, behind 
the ears, and under the chin, which after a 
time suppurate and degenerate into ulcers. 
It was called by the Greeks Choiraa, or 
swine's disease. It is not contagious, hut 
' hereditary; though, under favourable cir- 
cumstances. It may be entirely dormant 
during a generation. It is most common 
I among children of fair complexion, and 
I luclined to rickets ; and is favoured by 
I damp and variable climates. It first ai)- 
peara between the third and seventh jears, 

1 and rarely shows Itself after puberty. 

I BOROPHULAIlIA'OEi33, a nat. ord. of 
‘ exogenous plants with monopetalous corol- 
las and capsular fruit. Several of our well- 
known wild flowers belong to this order, 
for example, the foxglove, eyebrlght, toad- 
flax, snapdragon, and mullein. It includes 
many handsome garden and conservatory 
plants, such as the species of Oalceolnria, 
Antirrhinum, Pentstemon, Mimulus, Mau- 
randya, and Veronica. Few of the species 
are of much use to man, but many contain 
a dangerous principle, which, however. In 
the case of tlie foxglove, is used medi- 
cinally under the name of Digltallno. 

SCRUTINY {acrutiniwn, a search : Zraf.), 
in Law, an examination of suffrages or votes 
at an election, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether they are good or not, In the 

primitive church an examination of cate- 
chumens who were to receive baptism on 
Easter-day. 

SCULPTURE {eculptura, from sculpo, I 
carve ; Lot), the art of giving form and ex- 
pression, ^ means of the chisel and other 
Implemenfs, to masses of stone or other 
bard substances, so as to represent figures 
of every description, animate and Inanimate. 
It is suppose that sculpture had its origin 
from Idolatry, as it was found necessary to 
place before the people the Images of their 
gods to enliven the fervour of their devo- 
tion. But to form conclusions concerning 
the rise and progress of the arts and 
sciences, without the aid of historical evi- 
dence, by analogies which are sometimes 
accidental, and often fanciful. Is a mode of j 
reasoning which, at best, must ever be 
liable to suspicion. In whatever country | 
the earliest attempts were made, the Egyp- 1 


tlans were the first who adopted a certain 
style of art. Their works were gloomy and 
grave, but still they were full of deep sen* 
tlment, and connected, as would appear by 
the hieroglyphics which covered them, with 
poetry and history, and by the mummies, 
with the belief of Immortality. Interesting 
as the subject would doubtless prove, it is 
far beyond our limited means to trace the 
progress of this beautiful art through all its 
stages In the classic days of Greece, till its 
decline In Rome, where, though all the 
treasures of the Grecian sculptors had been 
carried to deck the Roman capital, the art 
never became naturalized. During the 
long and gloomy interval of barbarism that 
succeeded the downfall of imperial Rome, 
sculpture, with the sister arts, lay dormant 
and forgotten. At length, however, through 
the genius of Michael Angelo Buonarottl, 
and the skill and perseverance of some of 
his distinguished successors, seconded by 
the patronage of the Illustrious house of 
Medici, the treasures of antiquity were col- 
lected and modern art nobly tried to rival 
the grace and sublimity which existed in 
the ancient models. The sculptor's art, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, is limited in 
comparison of others, but It has its variety 
and intricacy within its proper bounds. 
Its essence is correctness ; and when to 
correct and perfect form is added the orna- 
ment of grrace, dignity of character, and 
appropriate expression, as in the Apollo, the 
Venus, the Laocoon, the Moses of Michael 
Angelo, and many others, this art may be 
said to have accomplished its purpose. 

SCUPTER8, or SCUPPER-HOLES (5ch«- 
pen, to draw off : Belff.), In a ship, channels 
cut through the water-ways and sides of a 
vessel at proper distances, and lined with 
lead for carrying off the water from the 
deck Scupper-hoae, a leathern pipe at- 

tached to the mouth of the scuppers of the 
lower deck of a ship, to prevent the water 
from entering. 

SCUR'VY (scurf, a dry scab : Ang. Sax.), In 
Medicine, a disease characterized by great 
debility, a pale bloated face, livid spots on 
the hands and feet, weakness in the legs, 
offensive breath, &c. The scurvy Is a 
disease of a putrid nature, much more pre- 
valent In cold climates than in warm ones ; 
and It very generally arises from eating too 
much salt provisions. It has been found 
that in the cure of this disease much more 
is to be done by regimen than medicines. 
Fresh vegetables, farinaceous sub- 
stances, brisk fermented liquors, good air, 
and proper exercise, have nearly banished 
it from the navy. The heneflcial effect sup- 
posed to be caused by lemon Juice and other 
acids has been rendered doubtful by recent 
researches. 

SCUR'VY-GRASS, the Oochlearia afflci- 
nalia of botanists, a British plant that 
grows on rocks near the sea, has an acrid, 
bitter taste, and, when eaten raw as a salad. 
Is considered an excellent remedy for the 
i scurvy. 

I SOUTAGE (scutum, a shield: Xat>, In 
English history, a tax or contribution lev led 
upon those who hold lands by knlgbt-ser 
1 vice. 
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SOUT*TLB (aeuteUa, a nearly square sal* 
Ter t £et.-xwhleti the lid of the hatchway 
resembles), a small hatchway or opening In 
the deck of a ship, large enough to admit a 
man, and with a lid for oorering It ; also a 
similar hole In the side of a ship, and 
through the covering of her hatchways, Ae. 

To touUle tfu decks. Is to cut holes in 

them to let down water from them into the 

> hold. To scuttle a vessel, la to cut holes, 

for the purpose of sinking it. Bcutt^mU, 

a cask of water, with a large hole in it, for 
the ship's use. 

BOU'TUM (Lot), In Antiquity, a sort of 
buckler of both a semicylindrical and an 
oval form ; In the former case, it was termed 
im brica tum ; in the latter, ovatum. 

SOYL'LA (Lot, from ekuUa : Or.), a rook 
in the sea between Blcily and Italy, which 
was very formidable to the mariners 
among the ancients. It was opposite to the 
wh irlpo ol Charybdls. 

SOTTHB, an instrument for mowing. It 
consists of a thin steel blade attached at 
, right angles to a handle of six or eight feet 
long. When used for cutting corn there 
is frequently an addition made to it, called 
aemdlc. 

SEA (Sa: Box.), In Geography, a term 
sometimes applied to the ocean, or that 
vast tract of water encompassing the whole 
globe; but, more properly, to a particular 
part or division of the ocean ; as the Irish 
Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea, 

I the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, the 
Baltic, Ac. [See Ookan.] 

SBA’ANEMONBS, the popular name of 
marine polypes belonging to the family of 
I Aettnidoi. They are of gelatinous or fleshy 
j substance, more or less cylindrical in shape, 
with a base usually attached to a rock or 
ocher body. At the upper end is a disk, in 
the middle of which is the month leading 
to the stomach. The remains of the food, 
after digestion, are ejected again by the 
mouth. Upon this disk are placed rows of 
tentacles, threadlike bodies, capable of ex- 
tension and contraction, by means of which 
these animals seize their prey. Those ten- 
tacles somewhat resemble the stamina of a 
flower, and have suggested the popular 
name. They are furnished with weapons in 
the shape of minute darts, that seem to 
possess the property of poisoning, and these 
they can project at will. They have no 
special organs of sense, nor has any ner- 
vous system been discovered. Some of the 
■earanemones increase by spontaneous di- 
vision, others by budding. In some the 
sexes are united in one individual; in others 
they are separate. Their eggs, after having 
been batched, have a resemblance to the 
infnsoiia, and are freely locomotive by 
means of cilia. In this state they usually 
Issue from the body of the parent ; but 
sometimes they are developed Into per- 
fect animals before they come forth. 

SBA-OALP, 111 Zoology, the seal, which 
see. 

8BA-DEVIL, a name given by seamen 
to a large cartilaginous fish, of the Bay 
kind. It Is also applied to the Angler, the 
LopMm fiseatorius ot Linnnus. [See Lo- 
pROnv] 
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SBA-HBDGBHOG. [See BOHIHira.] I 

SEA-HOLLY, a British umbelliferous 
plant. Bryngium maritimum, which grows 
near the sea, and has bine flowers. i 

SBA-HORSB. In Zoology, the Morse or i 
Walrus : also the Sippoeamrnu, which see. i 

SEA -KAIL, or 8BA-0ALB, a plant of 
the genus Orambe, The whole plant Is en- 
tirely smooth and glaucous ; the stems are { 
about two feet high and branching, bear- 
ing fleshy leaves, some ptnnatlfld, and 
others sinuate, undulate, and crisped. It 
is now very common, though its introduc- 
tion into gardens as a culinary vegetable 
is but of recent date. It should be planted 
in a deep sandy soil, and blanched either 
by sand, ashes, litter, or by covering with 
flower pots. No plant is so easily forced ; 
and, unlike asparagus, it yields produce 
the first spring after being raised from 
seed. 

SEA-LION, the Phoea jvbata, a species 
of seal, the male of which has a large mane 
on the neck. 

SEAL (sels : Sax.), the Phoca vitiilina of 
zoologists, a four-llinbed marine mammal, 
found abundantly on the coasts of Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland ; and not unfre- 
quently on the British shores. The hind 
feet are placed at the extremity of the ' 
Imdy, In the same direction with it, and I 
serve the purpose of a caudal fonn ; the | 
fore feet also are adapted for swimming. ! 
The limbs would rather resemble flns than i 
feet, If they Jiad not sharp strong claws. 
Seals are from four to six feet in length ; 
they are covered with short, stiff, glossy 
hair, with a smooth head without external 
oars, and the fore legs are deeply Immersed 
In the skin. They are gregarious; and 
their companions come to their assistance 
if attacked. Their courage, however, only 
enables the fisherman to Increase his booty 
The seal not only furnishes food for the 
Esquimau x’s table, oil for his lamp, and 
clothingforhis person ; but even the bones 
and skin supply materials for his light port- 
able boats and his summer tents. It has 
been remarked that the brain of this ani- 
mal is of greater proportionate magnitude 
than that of any quadruped ; and that not 
only does it exhibit In Its countenance the 
ap}>earanoe of sagacity, but its Intelligence 
is in reality far greater than in roost land 
animals. Dr. Harwood observes, that, | 
aware of its disposition to become familiar. I 
and its participation in the good qualities of i 
the dog, it is astonishing that mankind 
have not chosen this intellectual and finely- 
organized quadruped, for aquatic services 
scarcely less Important than some of Chose 
in which the dog is employed on laud. 
There are several species of seal besides 
the one named above. The operation of 
taking seals and curing their skins is 
called sealing ; and a voyage made for that 
purpose Is called a seaXing-^voyaQS, 

SEAL, in Law, the Impression or device 
printed on wax, which is put to any deed by 
way of ratification. The great eeal Is the 
seal used for the united kingdom of England 
and Scotland, and sometimes of Ireland. 
The privy seal Is that which the king usei 
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to such grants, dcr., as are to pass the great 

■eal. BXAii, a piece ol metal haring coats 

of arms or some other device engrraven 
npon it; also the print In wax made by the 
seal. 

SBAL'INO-WAX (jtigiUum, a seal : Lat.\ 
a composition of gum lao, melted and In- 
corporated with reain, to which some pig- 
ment Is added to give It the required colour, 

, ns Vermillion, Ivory black, verdlter, Jkc. 
Gold sealing-wax is made simply by stirring 

1 gold-coloured mica spangles into the melted 

1 resin. Sealing-wax Is an article that is now 
comparatively but little used, on account 
, of the very general adoption of adhesive 
envelopes. 

SB'AMAN, one engaged in navigating 
ships or other vessels upon the high seas. 
An able eeaman is one who is complete lu 
his profession; an ordinary teaman, one 
who is less conipeteut; and a landsman, 
one who is fresh from shore. Various regula- 
tions have been enacted with respect to 
the hiring of seamen, their conduct, and 
the payment of their wages. 

SE'AMANSHIP, an acquaintance with the 
art of managing and navigating a ship; 
applicable both to ofilcers and the men, 
and Indispensably necessary In those who 
Lave the ship under their command. 

SE'A-MBW, a name given to some of the 
gulls. 

SE'A NEBDLB. [See GARFISH.] 

SE'A-OTTER,the Enhydra lutris, a species 
of otter that has hind feet, resembling the 
seal. It feeds on shell-flsh. 

SE'A-PIB, the Smmatoput ostralegut of 
ornithologists, a wading bird allied to the 
plover ; called also the oyster-catcher, from 
its thrusting Its beak Into oysters when 
open, and taking out the fish. 

SE'A-SBRPBNT. At various times, with- 
in the last quarter of a century, marvellous 
accounts have been published regarding 
an enormous marine animal seen on the 
coasts of America, of a size and length 
varying according to the opinions of those 
who assort that they have seen It ; some 
describing It as 100 feet long, while others 
make it nearly as many yards. All accounts, 
however, agree ns to the protuberances on 
Its back. Its vertical sinuosities, and its 
serpent-shaped head. It Is highly probable 
that pieces of wrecks, seaweed, or some 
other objects, seen from a distance, have 
been mistaken for living bodies ; and their 
else exaggerated by the fertile Imagination 
of seamen. [See Kraakxh.] 

8 BA-S|pKKESS, a disorder Incident to 
most persons on their first going to sea, 
occasioned by the agitation of the vessel. 
Though it continues In general only for the 
first day or two, it Is extremely harassing 
to some people at Intervals, especially on 
any Increased motion of the vessel ; and 
with many It lasts the entire voyage, how- 
ever long, at least at any rising of the sea. 
No good remedy has yet been found forlt; 
perhaps the most eflecti re Is lying on the 
iQ a horlsontal position ; belt this must 
not he too long persevered In, lest the sof- 
lerar become Inoapahle of exertion during 
the voyage* After a day or two, the patient 
nmU exert hlmiclf, however dlfflcuir. the 

effort may be at first ; and then, with a 
little exposure to the fresh air, ac., com* 
paratlve comfort will be generally secured 
for the rest of the time. The ancient 
writers recommend acid fruits, or bread 
and vegetables soaked in vinegar, after 
the stomach has been cleansed by vomiting, 
but not before. An old remedy for scar 
sickness, and a very common one among 
sailors, is a draught or two of sea-water ; 
wbi(^ though disagreeable enough, par- 
tlcularly at such a time, has been found to 
produce the desired effect. But thmre are 
many simple remedies which prove useful 
enough In a short voyage, that are inefleo- 
tive or inadmissible in a long one. Some 
do not during their entire lives, however 
trying the circumstances, experience the 
least tendency to this most painful and 
overpowering malady. 

SB'ASONS (taitont: JV.), the four divi- 
sions or portions of the year, namely, 
Spring, when the sun enters Aries ; Bum- 
mer, when he enters Cancer ; Autumn, 
when he enters Libra ; and Winter, when 
he enters Capricorn. Hence Spring is sup- 
posed to commence about the aist of March ; 
Summer, about the 22nd of J une ; Autumn, 
about the 23rd of September; and Winter, 
about the 23rd of December. The diversity 
of the seasons depends upon the oblique 
position of the sun’s path through the hea- 
vens; In consequence of which this luml 
nary rises to different heights above ttio 
horizon, making the day sometimes longer, 
and sometimes shorter, than the nights. 
When the sun rises highest at noon, Its 
rays fall most nearly In the direction of a 
perpendicular, and consequently a greater 
number Is received upon a given spot; 
their action also, at the same time, con 
tlnnes the longest. These circumstances 
make the difference between summer and 
-winter. It Is found that the sun does not 
rise 80 high In summer, nor descend so low 
in winter, at the present time as It did 
formerly ; In other words, the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, which Is half the difference 
between the sun’s greatest and least meri- 
dian altitudes, Is growing less and less , 
continually. But there Is no doubt that 
this diminution will never exceed a certain 
small quantity ; and that after a period, 
not ascertained by astronomers, the ob- 
liquity will begin again gradually to In- 
crease. [See equator.] 

SE'A-UIICHIN. [See EOHIWUS.l 

SE'A-WOLF. [See WoLF-FlSH.J 

SEBA'CBOUS GLANDS {tebum, grease : 
Laid, In Anatomy, small glands seated in 
the skin, which secrete a fatty matter. 

SBBA'OIC ACID tsame deriiv.), an acid ob- 
tained by the destructive distillation of 
fatty substances. It forms small pearly 
crystals, 

SEBBSTEN.the drupaceous fruit of some 
trees belonging to the genus Oordia, which 
grow In tropical Asia and Africa. 

BE'CAKT {secant, cutting : Lai.), In Geo- 
metry, aline that cuts another, or divides it 
Into two parts. The aecont of a circle is a 
line drawn from the olrotunlerenoe on one 
Bide, to a point without it on aaother.-~~ 

In Trigonometry, a secant la a rtght line 
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drawn from the centre of a ctrotc, which, 
catting the eirenmferenoe, proceeds till it 
meets with a tangent to the same circle. 

SECTOND (Fr.; from sscumfut, sabordi- 
nate : Lot,), in Geometry, CThronoiogy, 

1 the sixtieth part of a minute, whether of a 
' degree, or of an hour ; it is denoted by two 

1 small aceents. thus ("). In Music, an 

InterTal of a conjoint degree, being the dif- 
ference between any sound and the next 

{ nearest sound above or below it. Second, 

one who attends another in a duel to aid 

1 him, and see that all the proceedings be- 
tween the parties are fairly conducted. 

Sbccmd terms, in Algebra, those where the 
unknown quantity has a degree of power 
^ less than it has in the term where It is raised 
to the highest. 

SEO'ONDART ROCKS i$ectmdariM, be- 
longing to the second class : LaL), In Geo- 
logy, the series of formations will rh Inter- 
vene between the primary rocks and the ter- 
tiary, including the Trlassic or upper new 
red sandstone group (which rest upou the 

1 Permian or magnesian limestone group, the 
uppermost portion of the primary division), 
j the liasslc, oolitic, and cretaceous groups. 
There Is so matked a difference between the 
fossils of this series, and those of the ear- 
lier and later series, as to induce geologists 
' to believe that an indefinite series of ages 

elapsed between them. Secondary exrcles^ 

In Astronomy, circles passing through the 
pules of some great circle ; thus the meri- 
dians and hour circles are secondaries to 
the equinoctial. There are also eecondariee 
passing through the poles of the ecliptic, 
by means of which all stars are referred to 
the ecliptic. 

SEC50ND SIGHT, a superstitious notion, 
prevalent In the Highlands of Scotland, by 
which certain persons are supposed to be 
gifted with a kind of supernatural sight; or 
the power of seeing future or distant events 
as if they really happened. 

SEC'RETARY (secretaire: Fr.; from se- 
cretua, private : Lot.), an officer whose duty 
lit is to write letters and other Insimments, 
for and under the orders and authority of a 

public l)ody or an Individual. Secretary 

^of Slate, in British policy, an officer of the 
crown who transacts and suirerintends the 
' a^irs of a particular department of govern 
ment. There are five principal secretaries 
' of state The secretary for tlie Home De- 
partment, the Colonial Secretary, the secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, the secretary for 
the War Department, and the secretary for 
India ; each hav ng a salary of fSOQOl. per 
annum. In each of these departments 
there are two under secretaries, one of 

I whom remains in office when the ministry 
goes out. The principal secretaries are al- 
j ways ex officio cabinet ministers, and mem- 
bers of the privy-councll ; and have autho- 
1 rity to eomrait persons for treason, and 
other offences against the state ; being ex 
officio conservators of tbepeace at common 

1 taw, or justices of the peace throughout 
the kingdom. 

SBORB'TION (ssersfio, a separation : 
Lot), the prooen by which a ghtna or set of 
vessels hi the animal system changes a fluid 
ef oneqaalitylntoaflald of anotberquallty. 

The organs of socs^tlon In tho animal eco- 
nomy are of vciy various form and stmo 
tare ; hat the most general are those deno- 
minated Olands, which see. 

BBOTCMCta; from seeo, I cut off: Lat)t 
a body of persons adhering to some philo- 
sophical or religious system. Most sects 
have originated In a partlcniar person, who 
taught and propagated some peculiar no- 
tions In philosophy or religion, and who Is* 
considered to have been its founder. 

SEOTATIIAN (same deriv.), on oof a party 

In religion which has separated Itself from 
the established church ; or which holds 
tenets different from those of the prevail- 
ing denomination In a kingdom or state. 

8B(yTILB (seetiHs, that may be cut : Lai.), 
a term for a mineral that is soft enough to 
be easily cut, 

SECmON (seetio, a rutting off : Lot.), in 
general, denotes a distinct part or portion 
of something which is divided ; or the divi- 
sion itself. Ruch are the subdivisions of a 
chapter, called also pningraphs and arti- 
cles. Section, in Georaetrj, a side or sur- 

face of a body or figure cut off by another ; 
or the place wl»ere lines, planes, See., cut 
each other. Section, In Drawing, the re- 

presentation of tho Interior of a building or 
a machine, on the supposlflon that It baa 
l>een cut through in some given direction. 

SECTOR {sectenr : Fr. ; from seeo, I cut 
off : Lot.), in Geometry, a part of a circle 
comprehended between two radii and tlie 
arch ; or a mixed triangle, formed by two 
radii and the arch of a circle. A mathe- 

matical Instrument so marked with lines of 
sines, tangents, sec^ants, chords, &c., as to 
lit all radii and scales; and l)e useful in find- 
ing the proportion between quantities of 
the same kind. 

SEC'ULAR (seciilaris, pertaining to the 
age ; Lot.), something that is temporal, In 
which sense the word stands opposed to 
ecelesiastleal ; thus we say, secular power, 
secular juri^lction. Sec, Among Roman 
OatbolIcB, eeenlar is more peculiarly used for 
an ecclesiastic who lives at liberty in the 
world, not confined to a monastery, nor 
bound by the special vows or subjected to 
the particular rules of any religious com- 
munity ; in which sense it stands opposed to 
reffular. Thus we say, the eeeular clergy, ' 
and the regular clergy. The act of ren- 

dering secular the property of the clergy Is 
called secularization. i 

SEO'ULAR GAMES (ludi seculares), fn i 
Antiquity, solemn games held among tho 
Romans, notwithstanding thelrn»me,atno 
stated period. They lasted three days and 
three nights, during which time saertfloes 
were performed, theatrical shows exhibited, 
with combats, sports, Ac., in the clrcna. 
They are said to have been institute at 
Rome by Valerius Publlcola— the first con- 
sul created after the expulsion of the kings. 

At the time of the celebration of the secu- 
lar games, heralds were sent tbronghont 
the whole empire, to Intimate that eriaj 
one might come and see those solemnities, 
which he never yet had seen, nor wovld 
ever see again. 

SBOUH'DITM ARTKMOKtf.), according to 
the rules of art. — In tfedlelne, a cenn^ 
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qnently used In presorlB^ion* to denote that 
the recipe must be made np with particular 

care. Seeundum naxuram, according to 

the course of nature. 

SBOnT(yRBS iLoL: from $equor, I fol- 
low), In Antiquity, a description of gladia- 
tors among the Romans, who fought 
aganst the rettoWi. The gecutoret were 
armed with a sword and a buckler, to keep 
off the net or noose of their antagonists ; 
and they also wore a casque. This name was 
also given to such gladiators as took the 
place of those killed in the combat, or who 
fought the conqueror. 

SBiyATITBS (ssdotio, an assuaging: Lot), 
medicines which have the power of dimin- 
ishing animal energy without destroying 
life. They generally Induce sleep ; and di- 
minish irritability. 

SB DBPBNDBN'DO (in self defence: 
Lot.), in Law, a plea used for one who Is 
charged with the death of another, by alleg- 
ing that he was under a necessity of com- 
mitting the act in his own defence. 

SEDGES (aaea : Sax.\ an extensive order 
of gross-like plants, the Cyperaeea of bo- 
tanists. They are easily dlstlnguisbed 
from grasses by having the stem destitute 
of joints. The roots are perennial and 
fibrous : the leaves hard and rough on the 
edge. They are found in all soils, but the 
greater proportion grow in marshes. The 
papyrus of the Nile, and the cotton grass 
of Britain, belong to this order. 

SKDl'TION (Beditio : Lot.), in Politics, a 
more or less organized resistance to the 
laws, or the administration of justice, and in 
disturbance of the public peace. In general, 
it slgnlfles a local or limited opposition to 
civil authority ; a commotion of less extent 
than an insurrectUmt and consequently less 
than rebellion, 

SEiyLITZ, or SEIIVLITZ WATER, a 
mineral water, obtained from a village of 
that name In Bohemia. The waters are 
saline and purgative, limpid, sparkling, and 
of a bitter and salt taste ; being composed 
principally of the sulphate of magnesia and 

lime, and carbonic acid. Seidlitz powders 

are intended to produce a similar effect, 
though iholr composition is different. They 
are generally sold in blue and white pa- 
pers ; a blue paper contains two drachms of 
' tartrate of soda, with two scruples of bicar- 
, bonate of soda ; the whitepaper thirty-five 

1 grains of finely powdered tartaric acid. The 

1 contents of the former are to be dissolved 
in half a pint of water, that of the latter in 
a separatitfvine glass full ; the solutions are 

1 to be mixed, and the mixture taken while 

1 effervescing. 

1 SBBD, the fecundated mature ovule of a 
plant, containing the embryo, or germ of a 
new plant. In order that the ovule should 

1 become capable of producing a plant, its 
fertilization by means of the pollen is 

1 necessary. When this has been done cer- 
tain changes take place, the ovule enlarges 

I and hardens, until the seed is ripe. It may 
then be separated from the parent plant, 
and U placed in favourable circumstances 
Its embryo grows into a new plant, capable 
In Its turn of producing seeds. The seeds 
' ^ the great majority of plants are enclosed 

In a seed-vessel or pericarp. Such plants 
are termed angiospermous (aggeiont a vessel; 
sperma, a seed: Or.). Seed vessels have 
great variety of form. {[See. B aooa, GapsitiiU, 
DaupB, folliols, LxeiTMB. Nut, Pspo, 
SiiiiQUA]. There are, however, some plants, 
such as those of the coniferous order, whiefa 
have seeds that are destitute of a covering 
vessel, and these are termed gj/mnospemums 
(gumnos, naked : Or.). A seed consists of an 
exteipal skin, separable into several mem- 
branes, and the embryo. The latter la fre- 
quently surrounded by a deposit of solid 
matter, consisting of starchy and nitrogen- 
nous compounds, and called albumen or 
perlsperm, which varies in its nature, and 
sometimes is so loaded with oil that the 
latter is expressed as an article of com- 
merce. The embryo Is composed of the 
piumuis or pemmnis, which on expanding be- 
comes the stem of the new plant, the radicle 
which descends into the soil and becomes 
the root, and cotyledons or rudimentary 

leaves, which usually differ from those 
subsequently put forth. [See Cotyledons.] 
Seeds differ much In size and external ap- 
pearance. Sometimes the akin is polished 
and prettily coloured, as in French beans ; 
others are rough, or pitted, or hairy, as in i 
the cotton ; the hairs of the seeds, in tliis 
case, yielding the cotton of commerce. As , 
to the vitality of seeds after a lapse of time, 
the statement of the germination of wheat j 
obtained from Egyptian mummies is now 
generally doubted, the proof not being clear 
that the seeds experimented upon really 
came from the mummies. Professor Henslow 1 
says, that in the fens of Cambridgeshire, • 
after the surface has been drained, and the 
soil ploughed, large crops of white and 
black mustard invariably appear. Millar 
mentions a case of Plantago Psyllium having 
sprung from the soil of an ancient ditch 
which was emptied at Chelsea, although 
the plant had never been seen in the 
memory of man. De Candolle says, M. 
Girardin succeeded In raising kidney beans 
from seeds at least 100 years old, taken out 
of the herbarium of Toumefort. 

SEEL'ING {Ciller, to wink ; Fr.), in Fal- | 
conry, the running of a thread through the j 
eye-lids of a hawk when first taken ; so that 
she may see very little, or not at all ; to ] 
make her the better endure the hood. i 

BEG Til ENT {segmentum ; from sero, I cut 
off ; LaL), In Geometry, any part cut from a i 

figure by a line or plane. Segment of a 

circle, a part cut off by a chord, or that por- j 
tion comprehended between an arc and a 
chord. Segments of different circles are 
semicircular, when their arcs contain the 
same number of degrees. 

SEIGN'IORAGE {seigneur: Fr., from 
senior, an elder: Lot), a royal right or 
prerogative of the kings of England, by 
which they claim an allowance of gold and 
silver brought in the mass to be exchanged 
for coin. 

SEIB'MOLOGT {sdsmoe, an earthquake; 
logos, a discourse: Or.), a science oon- 
structed from the study of earthquake 
phenomena. 

BEISMOM^TER {seismos, an earthquake : 
and metron, a measure : Or.), an instroment 
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for roeASurlng the ibock of eartbqu&kes. 
sod other Tiolent conctuislons. 

SB'IZIN, or SE'ISIN (taiair, to seize : 
In Law, posaesslon. Seizin in fact, or 
is actual or corporal poeseBsion ; seizin 
In Iai 0 , is when something Is done which 
the law acr'>unt8 possession or seizin, as 
enrolment j or when lands descend to an 
heir, hut he has not yet entered on them. 
In this case the law considers the heir as 
seised of the estate, and the person who 
wrongfnily enters on the land is acc<^nted 
a dtaaaizor. 

BELB'NIATE, in Chemistry, a compound 
of selenic acid with a base. 

BEL'ENITE, in Mineralogry, foliated or 
eryaUMized aulphate of lima. There are two 
varieties, massive and acicular. 

SELENIUM (aellnf, the moon : Or.), an 
elementary substance, obtained from a 
copper-mine at Pahlun, In Sweden. It 
bears a strong resemblance to sulphur, 
with which it Is found associated in some 
varieties of iron pyrites. It is brittle, and 
opaque, with an imperfect metallic lustre, 
tasteless and inodorous ; somewhat of the 
api>earance of lead, but, when reduced to 
powder, of a deep red colour. Its spec, 
grav. Is about 4*3. It becomes soft and 
tenacious at 212^, perfectly liquid at 220 °, 
l)oIls and subllraea at It is not soln- 

ble in water, nor altered In air. Oxidized 
under the blow pipe, it emits a strong dis- 
agreeable odour. It forms three combina- 
tions with oxygtm, two of them being acids. 

SELENIC'RET, in Oliemlstry, the com- 
pound of selenium with some other sub- 
stance. 

SKLENOG'RAPHY (aclini, the moon ; 
and grapho, 1 write : Or.), a description of 
the surface of the moon ; as geography is a 
description of that of the earth. 

SBLEU^CIM, ^KA OF, or the Syro- 
Macedontnn sera, Is a computation of time, 
eommenefug from the establish incut of the 
Beleucldm, a race of Greek kings, who 
reigned as succesBors of Alexander the 
Great, In Syria, as the Ptolemies did in 
Egypt. This era is mentioned In the book 
of the Maccabees, and on a great number 
of Greek medals, struck by the cities of 
Syria, &c. The Rabbins call it the ccra of 
contracta, and the Arabs the oera of the two 
homa. According to the best accounts, the 
year 312 of the era of tlie SeleucJdso began 
on the Ist of September In tlie Julian year 
preceding the first year of our era. Hence, 
to reduce a Macedonian date to the com- 
moil era, subtract 311 years and 4 months. 

SELT'ZER WATER, or more accurately 
Belters water, a mineral water from Sellers, 
about ten miles from Frankfort-on-the- 
Malne. It contains a quantity of free car- 
bonic acid, with common salt, and the car- 
bonates of lime, magnesia and soda. 

SEMAPHORE (aima, a sign ; and ptiero, I 
bear: Or.), a term nearly aynunymoua 
with teUffraph. 

SEME' (aown : Fr.). ia Heraldry, a term 
uaed to indicate a field or charge powdered 
or strewed over with figures, such as atars, i 
eroaa^Ac. 

SBMEIonOS, orSKMEIOL'OGY (eemeiO’ 
Hkoa, portending ; afinafan, a sign ; and | 

logos, a discourse : Or.), the doctrine of 
signs ; terms use^ in medical science to 
denote that branch of it which teaches how 
to judge of all the symptoms in s human 
body, whether it ia in a state of health or 

BBM'I (X<it.), a prefix, signifying ; as 

aemicirele, half a circle, dec. 

SBMI-AMPLBXaOANT (Lot.), in BoUny, 
embracing the stem half way, as a semi-am* 
plaxicant leaf. 

SEM'IBREVB, half a Itreva (semi, half; 
and amplexo, I embrace : Lot,), in Music, the 
note by which all others are regulated. It 
contains the time of two minims, which are 
divided either Into four crotchets, eight 
quavers, sixteen semiquavers, or thirty-two 
deml-semlquavers. 

SEM'ICX)LON (semi, half : Lot. ; and kolon, 
the member of a sentence : Or.), in Gram- 
mar and PuDctnatlou, the point the mark 
of a panse to be observed in reading, of less 
duration than the colon, double the dnrar 
tlon of tbe comma, or half tbe duration of 
the period. [See Punotuatiow.] 

8EMI-COL iTM'NAR, flat on one side, and 
round on the other ; a term of botany, ap- 
plied to a stem, leaf, or petiole. 

SBMI-DIAM'ETBR, in Geometry, a right 
line drawn from the centre of a circle or 
sphere to its circumference or periphery ; a 
radius. 

SBMI-DIAPA'SON, In Music, a defective 
octave, or au octave diminished by a minor 
semitone. 

SEMI-DIATES'SARON. in Music, an Im- 
perfect or defective fourth. 

SEM'I-DITONE, in Music, a lesMcr third. 

SEM'I-METAL, a term applied by the 
older chemists to metals which were brittle, 
such as zinc, drc. 

SEM'INARY (aemmarium; from aetneu, 
seed : Lat.), in Gardening, a seed-piat, or 
place for raising plants, and keeping them 
till they are fit to be removed Into the gar- 
den or nursery. Any place of education, 

In which young persons arc Instruct^ in 
the several branches of learning. 

SEMINATION (eeminatio :Lat.), the na- 
tural manner of shedding and dispersing 
the seeds of plants, which Is variously ef- 
fected. Some are heavy enough to fall 
directly to the ground; others are fur- 
nished with a pappus, or down, by means of 
which they are dispersed by the wind; 
while others are contained in elastic cap- 
sules, which, bursting open with consider- 
able force, throw out the seeds. 

SEMI-PELA'GIANS, a sect of Christians, 
who dllfer from the Pelagians 6y holding 
that grace, necessary for the practice of 
virtue, may bo obtained by an effort of the 
human will. 

BEMI-gUARTILE, or 8EMI-QTTAI)'- 
RATE, In Astrology, an aspect of the pla- 
nets, when distant from each other the 
half of a quadrant, or forty-flve degrees. 

SBM'IQUAVBR, in Muilc, a note of half 
the duration of the quaver; being Che six- 
teenth of the semibreve. 

SBMI-SEXTILB, in Astrology, an ispect 
of tbe planets when they are distant from 
each other the twelfth part of a circle, at 
thirty degreea 
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OMMITIO, a term derived from Sliem. the I as a decree, but without ita force : as hav 


■on of Noah, applied #o a group of Ian> 
guages Including the Chaldee, Syriac. Ara- 
bic, Hebrew. B^arltan. Phoenician, and 
Bthiopic. 

SBM'ITONE, in Music, half a tone, being 
the smallest interval admitted in modern 
music. The semitonic scale consists of 
twelve degrees, or thirteen notes in the 
octave. 

SBM'I-VOWBL, In Grammar, a half 
vowel, or consonant which, resembling a 
vowel, can be In some degree pronounced 
without the aid of another letter. The 
semivowels are {>, d, o, g, k, p. s,t. v.x, and z. 

SEN'ATB isenatus, from senex, an old 
man : £at.), an assembly or eouncll of senar 
tors : that Is, a body of the principal Inha- 
bitants of a state. Invested with a share 
in the government. The senate of ancient 
Rome was, of all others, the most cele- 
brated; it appointed judges, either from 
-mong the senators or knights, to deter- 
nine processes ; it also appointed governors 
of provinces, and disposed of the revenues 
of the commonwealth, &c. Yet the whole 
sovereign power did not reside in It, since 
it could not elect magistrates ; It did not, 
ordinarily, make laws, or decide on war 
and peace ; in all which cases it was obliged 
to consult the people. The senate originally 
consisted only of patricians ; its number, it 
is said, was at first 100, but was doubled on 
the addition of the Sabines, then Increased 
to 800 by Tarquinius Priscus, on the incor- 
poration of the Luceres. The older were 
distinguished from the last created, by 
their names: the former being termed 
potTM majorum gentium (fathers of the 
greater houses) ; and the latter paires mi- 
norum gmtiumitnthera of tlie lesser houses). 
The senate was subsequently increased to 
500 or 600 ; and ultimately, by the Emperors, 
to on one occasion, at least, 1000. The mem- 
oers were first chosen by the kings ; after- 
wards by the consuls, military tribunes, 
and finally the censors ; but certain offices 
gave a right to the privilege of belonging 
to the senate. At first the senate had su- 
preme power ; but this was lost when the 
right of intercession, or negativing their 
proceedings, was given to the tribunes of 
the people. Under the Commonwealth, 
oowever, it remained always very great. 
The senate subsisted till the occupation of 
Italy by the Goths. The provincial towns 
aad senate^ In imitation of that at Rome. 
— In the United States of America, senate 
Jenotes the higher branch or house of 
legislature^ viz. the upper house of con- 
gress ; and In most of the states, also, the 
higher and least numerous branch of the 
legislature is called the senate. — Sbnatb- 
BOUSB, a building in which the senate 

meets, or a place of public council. 

Benatb, in the university of Cambridge, is 
SQUivalent to the convocation at Oxford ; 
It consists of all masters of arts, and higher 
graduates, being masters of arts, who liave 
each a voice In every public measure, in 
frantlng degrees, in electing members of 
parliament, a chancellor, dec. 

SENArrUS AUOTOR'ITAS, a vote of the 
Romao senate, drawn up in the same form 


Ing been prevented from passing Into s 
decree by some of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple. 

SENA'TUS OONSULTUM, a decree of the 
Roman senate pronounced on some ques- 
tion or point of law ; which, when passed, 
made a part of the law. 

SBN'EGA ROOT, the root of the JPolv- 
gala senega, a North American jplant. This 
root is woody, branching, and about hall 
an ln<b in diameter. Its medicinal virtues, 
as a cure for the bite of a rattlesnake, have 
been greatly exaggerated, and also its effi- 
cacy as a remedy In pulmonary complaints. 
The plant grows to the height of about a 
foot, producing several herbaceous stems, 
and Its blossoms resemble those of the’pea. 

SEN'ESCHAL (JV.), In France, an office 
and dignity, derived from the middle ageiL 
and answering to our steward and high 
steward. Originally seneschals were the 
lieutenants of the dukes, and were some- 
times termed Baillis, or Bailiffs. When 
the dukedoms reverted to the French 
crown they were continued as judges and 
superiotendentg, but gradually lost their 
power, by encroachment of the sovereign. 
In Ireland the term is still employed to 
designate the stewards of baronies. 

SEN'NA, the leaves of the Cassia senna. 
a leguminous shrub, which are imported 
here from Alexandria for medicinal uae. 
They have rather a disagreeable smell, 
and a sub-acrid, bitterish, nauseous taste. 
They are in common use as a purgative , 
and are given as an infusion, tincture, or 
made Into an electuary. Senna is often 
adulterated with the leaves of the Oynanr 
chum olei folium or Arghel, from which, how- 
ever, It may be known by being ribbed. 

SENOG'ULAR {seni, six each ; and occu- 
Itis, an eye : Lat), In Entomology, an epi- 
thet for such insects as have six eyes. 

SENSE isensus, from sentio, 1 feel : LaL). 
The external organs of sense are usually 
classed under five heads, viz. those of sight, 
hearing, feeling, smell, and taste. The 
nerves and the brain are the organs of sets- 
sation. If the external organ be destroyed, 
no sensation can be produced ; where there 
are no nerves there Is no sensation ; where 
the nervous branches are most numerous 
there is most sensation ; If the nerve be 
destroyed, sensations cannot be produced 
from those parts to which the nerve be- 
longs, which are further from the brain 
than the injured parts. The nerves of sen- 
sation terminate in the brain. If the hraln 
Is compressed, sensation Is suspended; if 
the brain is considerably Injured, sensation 
ceases. The accuracy and extent of the 
perception depends on the vividness and 
efficaciousness of the compound sensations 
and the number of them received from the 
same or similar objects in different situa- 
tions, and through the medium of different 
senses. The object, therefore, of early edu- 
cation should be to Invigorate the organs 

of sense. OoHUON SBNSS, is that power 

of the mind which, by a kind of instinct, 
or a short process of reasoning, perceives 
truth, the relation of things, cause and 
effect. &c.. and hence enables the possessol 
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to dlecern what la right and expedient, and native troopa In India, of whom there were 
adopt the beat means to accomplish his pur- formerly nearly 9 l 0,000, chiefly Infantry 

puse. Horax. sbksw, that mental faculty but Including several regiments of cavalry 

which has the power of distinguishing be- and some companies of artillery. They 
tween right and w rong. were all disciplined after the European 

SENSIBIL'ITY (ssns^Mlis, perceptible by manner ; and wore considered, In some cli> 
the senses: Or.), acuteness of perception, oumstances, as being good soldiers; but the 
or that quality of the mind which renders it great Indian mutiny has greatly diminished 
Busceptlbleof impressions ; delicacy of feel- confidence In native troops. Their dress 
ing; as gensibility to pleasure or pain, consisted of a red jacket, with a white cot- 
shame orpralsa. — In Physiology, the caps- ton vest, trowsers reaching only half-way 
bility which a nerve possesses of conveying down the thighs, and a light turban, 
the sensation produced by the contact of SEPT (aeptum, an enclosure: Lot.), In 
another body with it. Irish history, a clan, race, or family, pro- 

SEN'SITIVE PLANT, a native of tropl- coedtng from a common progenitor, 
cal America, but often seen in our green- SEPTA'RIA (same deriv.). In Mineralogy, 
housea It shrinks and folds up its leaves a name given to nodules or spheroidal 
on the slightest touch. [See Mimosa.] masses of calcareous marl, whose Interior 
BBNSO'RIUM, or SEN'SORY (senstts, the presents numerous flasures or seams ot 
faculty of feeling: Lot.), the brain and some crystallized substance, which divide 
nerves, the seat of sense. According to the mass. When calcined and reduced to 
some writers, It not only denotes the dlf- powder, they furnish roman canunt. 
ferent organs of sense, but also that living SEPTEM'BER (ZiOi . ; from aepUm, seven), 

principle or spirit of animation which re- the seventh month of the ancient Roman 
sides throughout the body, without being year. 

cognizable to our senses, except by its SEPTBMBRISA'DE, In Politics, a term 
effects. In use during the revolutionary commotions 

SENTENCE (senteniia ; from sentio, I per- in Prance for any horrid massacre like that 
ceive ; Lot.), In Qrarainar, a number of which disgraced the 2nd and Srd of 8ep- 
words containing complete sense, and fol- tember, 1792, and in which the state prl- 
lowed by a full pause ; a period. A simple soncrs were murdered, 
sentence consists of one flu))ject and one BEPTEN'NIAL {septennium, a period of 
finite verb; as, ‘the man walks.' A com- seven years : iaf.), happening or returning 
pound sentence contains two or more buIk every seven years, as septennial parliaments. 

jects and finite verbs. In Law, a jndlcial SEPTENTRIONAL {septentrio, a con- | 

decision publicly and officially declared in a stellatlon near the north pole, consisting 
criminal prosecution. In civil cases, the of seven stars : from septem, seven, and (rio. 
decision of a court Is called a judgment. a ploughing ox: Lot.), pertaining to the 
SENTIMENT (fV. ; from sentio, I feel : north, or northern regions of the globe. 
ZeU.), In Its primary sense, signifies a SEPTIC (siptikos, putrefying: Or.), In 
thought prompUKl by passion or feeling. Chemistry, an epithet for any substance 
Also, the decision of the mind, formed by that promotes the putrefaction of bodies ; 

deliberation or reasoning. Sk^ttimekts, as ajitis^tic Is for whatever tends to pre- 

In Poetry, and especially the dramatic, are servo them from putrefaction, 
the thoughts which the several persons ex- SBPTUAQES'IMA iseptuagesimus, the 
press; whether they relate to matters of seventieth: ZrOt.), In the calendar, the third 
opinion, passion, &c. Sunday before Lent, about seventy days 

SENTINEL (aentinelle : Fr. ; from sentio, bef<»ro Easter. 

I observe : Lat.), or SENTRY (aentire, to SEPTDAGINT (.aepUiaginta, seventy : 
perceive: Ital.), In Military affairs, a prl- Lat.), a Greek version of the books of the 
vate soldier placed In some post, to watch Old Testament ; so callcdbecausetbetrans- 
any approach of the enemy, to prevent sur- lat Ion Is supposed to have been made by 
prises, and to stop such as would pass with- soveuty-two Jews, who, for the sake of 
out order, or have no business where be Is round numbers, are usually called theseven^ 
posted. interpretera. It Is said to have been made 

SETIA (Lot.; from aliria: Or.), In Zoo- at the request of Ptolemy PhlUtdelpbus. 
logy, a genus of Cephalopoda, to which the king of Egypt, about 280 years before the 
true cuttle fishes belong. Their Internal birth of Christ. It is that out of which all 
shells form what Is called cuttle hone, the citations In the New Testament from 
There Is a very curious play of colours on the Old are taken. It was also the ordinary 
the skin of the living animal, which may be and canonical translation made nse of by 
seen alter it is taken out of the water. The the Cbristluu church In the earliest ages; 
sepicB possess a bag In which they secrete and Is still retained In the churches both 
a thick fiuid of an intense dark brown co- of the east and west. According to the 
lour. Thlsthey eject on being alarmed, and chronology of the Septuagint there were 
thus make their escape whilst the water fifteen hundred years more from the area- 
around them Is discoloured. The pigment tion to Abraham, than according to the 
called sepia is prepared from cuttle fish ink. present Hebrew copies of the Bible. 

This matter has been found fossilized, and SEPTUM (a partition : JDaL), in Anatomy, 
thus an animal that died a countless num- &c., a plate or wall which separates two 
ber of years ago might be iminted with adjoining cavities. Thus the asotum awris 

Us own Ink. or drum of the ear. Ssftum unuiBaLLX, 

SE'POTB (a corruption of the Indian word a process of the dura mater, dividing the 
Bipahi, a soldier), tlig name given to the cerebellnmlnto two equal parta SainTPii 
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CoMDiM, the putltloB between the two 
▼entrloleiof the heart.>>-^FTi7]C NiJUUif, 
the partition between the nogtrlls. 

BEP'ULOHBB (Bepulorum, from aepelio, I 
in./er : Xot), a place destined for the Inter- 
ment of the dead. This term Is chiefly used 
In speaking of the burying places of the 
ancients, those of the moderns being usually 
called Umb$. Sepulchres were held sacred 
and Inviolable, and the care taken of them 
has always been held a religious duty. 
Thoso who have searched or violated them 
have been thought odious by all nations, 
and were always severely punished. The 
Egyptians called sepulchres eternal hotiaea. 
In contradistinction to theirordinaryhouses 
or palaces, which they called inns, on ac- 
ruunt of their short stay or pilgrimage on 
earth. The sepulchres of the Hebrews were 
sometimes hollow places dug out of rocks 
Thus Abraham is said to have burled Sarah 
his wife In the cave of Mach pelah (Gen. xxlil. 
10). In such sepulchres, also, the bodies 
sf Lazarus and Jesus Christ were buried 
(John xl. 88, Matthew xxvll. 60). And the 
same custom prevails In the East to this 
day, according to the account of modern 

travellers. Kkights of the Holy Sb- 

FULCUBB, a military order. Instituted In 
Palestine about the y ear 1 1 14. It was after- 
wards established In France by Louis YIL, 
was united to that of Malta by Innocent 
VIII., and was taken under the protection 
of Louis XVIII. In 1814. 

SEPULTU'RA (a burial ; from aepulto, I 
keep burled : Lot.), In Archmology, an of- 
fering made to the priest for the burial of 
a d«*ad body. 

SB'QUENOB (aegueno, following; Lot), 
in Music, a re^lar succession of Blmilar 
sounds. In Gaming, a set of cards Im- 

mediately following each other, in the same 
salt, ns a king, queen, knave, &c. ; thus we 
say, a sequence of three, four, or five cards. 

SEQDESTRA'TION (aequeatratw ; from 
aequeatro^ 1 give up for safe keeping : Lai ), 
In Chancery, a prerogative process, ad 
dressed to certain commissioners, empower- 
ing them to enter upon the defendant's real 
estates, and sequester the rents cbercuf, 
and also bis goods and chattels, and per- 
sonal estate, until he clears himself of his 
contempt. Also, a species of execution for 
debt, in the case of a benefleed clerg; man, 
issu^ by the bishop of the dloce-c, on 
receipt of a writ lor the purpose ; the profits 
of the heneflee are paid over to the credi- 
tors until his claim Is settled. 

SE'QDIN, or ZB'CHIN (zecchino, from 
secern a mlw: ItaL), a gold coin of Venice 
and Turkey, of dlflTerent values In different 
places ; hut generally about 9s. 

SERAQ'LIO (/toZ.; corrupted from Serai, 
an oriental word), the palace of the Turkish 
sultan In Constantinople. Its principal 
gate is that of Babi Humayun, or Sublime 
Gate ; whence Is derived the title Sublime 
Porte, to signify the Sultan’s ministry. In 
this building are also kept the females of 
the harem. rSeeHABBMj 

BBRA'X, a large building for the aooom- 
modatiun of travellers, common In the East. 
In Turkey they are called khans ; In Persia, 
earttvaneerats, which we write earavansa- 


Ties ; but In Tartary and India, alaiidy 
rais. 

BER'APH (to purify: JSTob.), a spirit ot 
the highest rank In the hierarchy of angels ; 
thus called from their being supposed to 
be most Inflamed with divine love, or holy 
zeal, owing to their more Immediate at- 
tendance at the throne of God. The Hebrew 
plural is aeraphim. They are almost always 
spoken of in connection with the cheniMm, 
whon^they resemble in rank and attributes. 

SEk'APHINB, a musical wind instru- 
ment ; a kind of chamber organ. 

SBRAS'EIER (head of an army: Pera.\ 
a Turkish general or commander of land 
forces. 

SERENA'DB iaerenata: Span ; from sere- 
ntia, clear; Lot.), music performed in the 
open air during the silence of night. It Is 
generally Instrumental, but the volc.e Is 
sometimes added. Hence, an entertain- 
ment of music given In the night by a lover 
to his mistress under her window is styled 
a serenade. 

SERF (servua: Lot.), a servant or, as Is 
the case In some countries, a peasant slave, 
attached to the soil and transferred with 
it. 

SERGE (JV.), a kind of woollen quilted 
stuff. 

SER'GE ANT.or 8ER'JEANT(e«rp«t< ; Fr.,- 
from aervtena, serving ; Lat.), In Military 
affairs, a non-commissioned officer In a 
company of Infantry or troop of cavalry, 
whose duty is to order and form the ranks, 

and see discipline preserved. Skbobant- 

Majob, a non-commissioned officer, who 
assists the Adjutant; he was formerly a 

field officer, of the same rank as Major. 

COLOUB SEBOBAirrs, non - commissioned 
officers, appointed to attend those who 

have charge of the colours. Sergeant- 

AT-AEMB, officers whose duty is to atfend 
tiie person of the King, and the Lord High 
Steward, when sitting in judgment on a 
traitor, &c. They are appointed by letters 
patent tor life, and their number at present 
Is eight ; two of them, by royal permission, 
attend the houses of parliament during Its 
sittings, and have large emoluments— par- 
ticularly the one connected with the Com- 
mons. The one who attends In the court 
of Chancery Is usually the Sergeant-at-arms 

of the House of Lords. Srbgearts- 

at-Law ; these are gentlemen who have 
been advanced by the Lord Chancellor to 
this dignity, the highest at the bar, after 
ten years’ standing. As the obtalnment of 
the rank Is attended with considerable cost, 
and as the sergeants have no longer ex- 
clusive audience In the court of Common 
Pleas, the dignity Is not so much sought 
for as formerly. By way of distinguishing 
mark their wigs have a black patch on the 
crown, and In court they are always ad- 
dressed as ‘ brother’ by the Judges, as the 
occupants of the bench are Invariably made 
sergeants If not previously of this dignity. 
On the appointment of a sergeant it Is an 
ancient custom for him to distribute gold 
rings, bearing an appropriate motto, to the 
Sovereign, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Judges. The Sergeants have an Inn to 
themselves.* — C oioion-Skbobabt, an offl* 
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oer of UMetty of London. wboftttMult U>e 
lord-mnyor nnd court of Bidermea on eonrtr 
di^ ; and la in ooonoll with them on all 
oeoaaiona. — KxHO’a BnBOXAirr, one or 
more of the SergeantMULaw, who are aup- 
poaed to plead for the King, In causes of a 

pnhlio nature. SxBOSAKTaT, In the old 

English law, is of two kinds. Grand ser- 
geantry Isa kind of knight service, hy which 
the tenant was bound to do some special 
honorary service to the king in person ; as 
to carry his banner or sword, or be his 
champion at his coronation, kc. Petit aer- 1 
geantry was a tenure by which the tenant * 
was bound to render to the king annually 
some smail Imploinout of war, as a bow, a 
sword, a lance, &c>. 

BE'RIES(2/<^; from sero, I plant), a con- 
tinued succession of things in the same 
order Skbibs, in Mathematics, a num- 

ber of terms, whether arithmetical or other- 
wise, increasing or decreasing according to 
a certain law. Series, in Natural His- 

tory, an order or subdivision of some class 
of natural bodies ; comprehending all such 
as are distinguished from others of that 
class by certain characters, which they pos- 
sess In common, and which the rest of the 

bodies of that class have not. Infikitk 

Series, a series consisting of an infinite 
number of terms, at the end of which it Is 
impossible ever to arrive ; an that let the 
series be carried on to anyassignable length, 
or number of terms, it can he carried stlJl 
farther. 

SERPENTA'RIHS (,8crpen$, a serpent: 
Lat.), lu Astronomy, a constellation In the 
northern hemisphere represented by the 
figure of a man grasping a serpent. 

SER'PENTS (Lai.; from serpo, I crawl : 
Lat), in Zoology, an order of reptiles which 
has been divided into two sulairders 1. 
Vtperina, Rattlesnakes and Tipers, or 
tliose serpents which are poisonous, 2. 
OoltUrrtna, Boas, Pythons, aud water 
snakes which are not poisonous. Serpents 
are ver tebratean I inai s w h 1 <'h are dcst t lute- of 
limbs, excei>t occasloiiaily in a very rudl- 
' mentary form [see Python], The geneinl 
form of their elongated tapering scaly 
bodies wltiiout a distinct neck Is well 
known. Tbe jaws are not articulated to- 
gether, but are capa»)le of being separated 
from each other when ans large object is 
being swallowed. They advance along the 
ground by a sinuous motion, but when 
about to attack their prey, they usually 
erect their beads, and spilng forward, the 
hinder part of the body serving as a ful- 
crum. The upper jaws of the poisonous 
serpents have moveable fangs, which are 
! grooved on the outer edge, and along this 
i groove the poison flows from a gland 
situate under the eye Into the wound In 
flteted by the teeth. When not lu use the 
fangs lie In a fold of the gums. Some ser- 
pents are oviparous, and of these some de- 
posit their eggs in a sort of chain, leaving 
them to be hatched in a warm situation, 
whilst others, like the pythons, Incubate 
their eggs. On the other hand, some ser- 
pents are viviparous, their eggs being 
hatched inside their I>odlo8. Tlie fascina- 
tion which It has been often stated serpents 


exerdae over other anlmda U peihapi 
nothing more thaiUn stnpefaetlon, the re* 
suit of terror which their nppearanev 
excites. 

SEH^PBNTINE, or SERTENTINR 
STONE, in Mineralogy, a magnesian rock, 
of various colours, but usually greenish, 
sometimes speckled like tbe back of a ser- 
pent. Common serpentine will stand heat 
and is therefore sometimes made into cook- 
ing pots. When It veins limestone, It 
forms verde antique. Precious serpentine 

is translucent of a rich green colour. 

Serpentine verses, in Poetry, verses which 
begin and end with the saute words. 

8ERPPGO (serpo, I creep : Lot.), in Me- 
dicine, a apecies of herpes ; called in popu- 
lar language, a ringtoomx. 

SER'PULA (a little serpent: Lat.), a 
genus of marine worms. Inhabiting tw isted 
calcareous tubes, which are generally at- 
tached to shells or other objects. The 
animal has Its aerating organs in the sharte 
of threads arranged in two fans on tlte 
head, and It closes the mouth of its tube 
with a plug. 

8ERTDLITE isertmla, and hthos, a stone : 
Or.), petrified shells or fossil remains of the 
genus Serpula. 

SKR'RATE, or SER'RATKD (serratus ; 
from serra, a saw: Lat.), in general, some* 
thing notched or indented on tbe edge, like 

a saw. In Botany, a leaf is said to be 

doubly serrate when the edges of the large 
aerraturcs are again serrated with lesser 

Indentings of the same kind. A ae.rrate- 

ciliate leaf is one having fine hairs, like f lie 
eye lashes, on the serratures. A sertulate 
leaf is one finely serrate, with very small 
notches or teeth. 

8ERRATULA (Xaf. ; from serratus, In- 
dented like a saw). In Botany, a genus of 
composite plants. The British species, 
Senutula ttncU>ria,\a called saw-wort. 

SERRIOOR'NIA (serra, a saw ; and cornn, 
a horn : Lat), a fumlly of coleopterous in- 
sects, comprehending those which hate 
serrated anlamn©, a simple external lobe to 
the maxlll©, five jointed tarsi, and ample 
elj tra. 

SE'RTJM (Lat), that part of the biood in 
whicli the red globules are suspended. It 
consists of albumen, fliirln, aud water. It 
coagulates at a temperature of from IW)-) to 

170 ^ Also whey, or the remainder of the 

milk after Its richer parts have been taken 
away. 

SkJR'VAL, the Felis serval ot Zoologists, 
an animal resembling the lynx in form and 
size, and the panther in its Bp%,*8. It is a 
native of India and Thibet. 

SHR'ViOE (servitium; from servus, a ser- 
vant: Lat.), In a general sense, labour, 
whether of body or mind, or of both united, 
performed in pursuance of duty, or at the 
command of a superior. — The duty which 
a tenant owes to bis lord for his fee is 

called personal service. The word service 

is also applied to the duty of naval or 
military men when serving their conntry ; 
as home service, foreign serviost limitsd ser^ 
vice, Ac, 

8ER'VI0E-TREE (a corruption of sor- 
bus: Lot,), the Pyrus sorbus of botanisia 
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nafe. ord. Pomaeem. The fruit of thle tree la 
a powerful astrlngenCand therefore often 
used In caaea of dyaentery. 

SBR'nxoa CXot). an undergraduate at 
Oxford partly aupported by college funds. 
Servitors are the same class as the sizers at 
Cambridge; they formerly attended on 
other student^ whence their name. 

SBSAMOrDBA OS'SA, or SBISAMOID 
BOBES (SManwn, a kind of seed, and eidos, 
form : fl'r.). In Anatomy, little bones found 
St the articulations of the toes, so called 
from their supposed resemblance to the 
seeds of the sessmum. 

SB'SAMUM (Lot.; from sMaml.* Gfr.), a 
genus of plants of the natural order Peda- 
liacccB, supposed to have been originally 
natives of India, but now cultivated In 
many other countries. Their seeds are 
used as food ; and yield a flue oil, constitut- 
ing an extensive article of commerce In 
the Bast. The word sesame Is well known 
to readers of the ‘Arabian Nights* Enter- 
tainments.* 

8B6QUI (once and a half: Lat), a term 
being commonly used In compound scien- 
tific terms, and signifying that a something 
Is taken one and a half times. In Geo- 

metry, the expression of a ratio, in which 
the greater term contains the less once, 
leaving a certain aliquot part of the less 
over ; when the part remaining is half the 
less term, the ratio Is called eesquialtera ; 
when a third, nesquitertta ; and so on. The 
word sesguidttplicate Is used when, in a ratio, 
the greater term is twice and a half times 
I the less. 

SBSQtTIAL'TBRAL {BMquialter, one and 
a half ; Lat), in Botany, a term applied to 
a large fertile floret, accompanied by a 
small abortive one. 

BES'QUITONB, in Music, a minor tlilrd, 
or Interval of three semitones. 

BES'SILB (sessilu, sitting : Lat), in Bo- 
tany, an epithet for a leaf or a flower which 
Issues directly from the stem or branch, 
without a stalk. 

SBS'SION (8M8U> : Lot.), in Law, a sitting 
of justices in court upon their commission, 

as the session of oyer and terminer, Ac. 

Tiie session of a Judicial court is caliod a 
term : a court may have two sessions an- 
nually. The term sessions, or quarter ses- 
sions, Is applied to those quarterly meet- 
ings of justices of the peace, when minor 
offences are tried, or business performed 
which requires the sanction of two or more 
of them. Session of parliament, the sea- 

son and snace between its meeting and Its 
prorogntl(m. 

BES'TERCE {sestertius, contracted from 
$mis tertius, the third minus a half, that is 
two asses and a half ; Lat), In Antiquity, a 
Roman coin, the fourth part of a denarius, 
and worth about twopence. It was of the 
value of two asses and a half ; and hence 
wnsTepresented by L.L.8. {libra, libra, semis, 
a pound, a pound, and a halt pound), or by 

the abbreviation H.8. Tlie sestertlum, 

a contraction for mills sestertionis, contained 
one thousand sesterces ; and a numeral ad- 
jective Joined with It signified so many 
tbonsand sestertla: thus decern sestertia, 
t«n sestertia, or ten thousand sesterces. A 


numeiU adverb joined to It, or standing bj 
itself, Indicated so many hundred thou- 
sand : thus dsefM sestertia, or dsoiss, ten 
hondred thousand sesterces. The sester* 
tlum In the time of Angnstas was 82. 17t. Id. ; 
and, after that, 72 . les. Sd. ; and it may always 
be roughly estimated at 82 . One qualifica- 
tion of a Roman knight was the posseBslon 
of estate of the value of four hundred 
thousand sesterces ; that of a senator was 
douWe this sum. 

SLTA'OBOUS {seta, a bristle; Lot.), In 
Natural History, bristle-shaped; being in 
size and length like a bristle. 

SKT'-OFF, is a term used in law when the 
defendant acknowledges the plaintiff's de- 
mand, but makes a demand of bis own, to 
seUoff or counterbalance the debt either 

wholly or in part, Setroff, in Architecture, 

a horizontal projection left In a wall, where 
the thickness diminishes. 

BB'TON (seta, a bristle ; Lat.), in Surgery, 
a sort of issue, generally In the neck; 
formed by means of horsehair or fine 
threads drawn through the skin by a largo 
needle, by which a small opening is made 
and continued for the discharge of humours. 

SBTO'SK {aetosus, covered with bris- 
tles: Lot.), in Botany, an epithet for a leaf 
or receptacle, the surface of which Is set 
with bristics. 

SETTEE, in the marine, a vessel of from 
60 to 100 tons burden, with, generally, two 
masts, equipped with triangular or lateen 
fails. Settees are used in the Mediterranean 

for transporting cannon, stores, Ac. A 

kind of couch or sofa. 

SETTLEMENT {setol, to settle : Sax.), In 
Law, the right acquired by an individual to 
parochial assistance. It is obtained by 
birth ; bastard children follow the settle- 
ment of their motliers, until they are six- 
teen ; legitimate children follow the settle- 
ment of their father, and after his death of 
their mother, until they bec.ome twenty- 
one years of age, or are married. A woman 
acquires the settlement of her husband, and, 
after his death, retains his last settlement, 
until she acquires a new one. A person 
bound apprentice, and inhabiting, under 
such apprenticeship, any town or parish 
during the last forty days, acquires a settle- 
ment la that town or parish. A person 
actually occupying and actually paying a 
rent of 102. for at least one year, and dwel- 
ling forty days in the parish in which such 
tenement is situated. Requires a settlement 
in It, provided he has been rated to and paid 
the poor's rate for at least one year. A per- 
son, having an estate in lands or tenements, 
and having resided in the parish In which 
such an estate Is situate for at least forty 
days, acquires a settlement ; hut no settle- 
ment Is acquired by the purchase of pro- 
perty for which 802., at least, has not been 
really paid, and such right of settlement is 
retained no longer than the person resides 
within ten miles of the parish. The pay- 
ment of parish taxes and levies, such as 
poor-rate, church-rate, or land-tax, with 
respect to a tenement worth 102. per annum, 
gives a settlement. Poor people becoming 
chargeable to a parish in which they have 
no settlement may, by an order of two ja» 
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tloee, be remor^ to tliat in wbUcb they tower, &o. SBuuVngt or shadowingt in 

hare a BetUement. AoertVtM^iaawritten Painting, the artr of dnly representing 

aeknowledginent, by the ehnreh wardens light and shade In a piotnre. To ahth 

and overseers, that a particular person Is dote, to represent faintly, imperfeotly, or 
lee^^ settled in their parirtu typically. 

SSXAOBS'IHA (MasoiTesimue, the six- SHAFT, In Ardhiteeture, the body of a 
tieth : LttL), the second Banda^'^ before column, between the base and the capital. 

Lent, or the next to Shrove Sunday ; so In Machinery, a strong bar, nsnaUy of 

called, as being about the 60th day before a cylindrical form, employed to convey 
Easter. motion from the prime mover to the work. 

SSXAGES'IMAL ARITH'MBTIO ^same In Mining, a pit, orlong narrow vertical 

d«riv.),a mode of computing by sixfreths ; opening into a mine, 
such as the division of a degree into sixty SHAGREE'N, in Commerce, a kind of 
minutes, and a mlnnte into sixty seconds, grained leather, supposed formerly to be 
Aic. prepared from tbe skin of a species of 

SEXDB'OIMAL (ssoB, six ; and decern, ten: shark. It Is, however, now known that 
LaL), In Crystallography, an epitiiet used the material is the strong skin, cut along 
when a prism or the middle part of a crys- the chine, from the neck to the tall, of tbe 
tal has six faces with two summits; and, ass or horse. Tbe skin is first cut and 
taken together, ten faces. scraped till it becomes srarcely thicker than 

BEXDUODECIMAL (sex, six ; and duo- a bladder. It is then, while wet and soft, 
decim, twelve ; LaL), in Crystallography, an fastened to a frame, the flesh side upper- 
epithet for a crystal when the prism has six most; and the upper or grain side is 
faces with two summits; and, taken toge- strewed over with the hard round seeds of 
ther, twelve faces. a species of chenopodium ; a felt Is then > 

SEXTAIN {aoxtaneuB, containing six : laid over it, and the seeds are trodden 
LaL), In Poetry, a stanza containing six deeply into tbe soft yielding skin. The 
lines. frames are next placed In the shade till the 

SEXTANT (oextoTis, the sixth part ; Lot.), skin becomes dry, and the seeds will shake 
in Mathematics, the sixth part of a circle, out of their holes. After this tbe skin is 
or an arc comprehending sixty degrees, rasped till the sides of the holes are worn 
Also, an astronomical Instrument like a down almost to a level with their bottoms; 
quadrant, except that It measures no more it is then soaked, first in water, and after 
than sixty degrees. rSee Quadeakt.] wards in an alkaline ley ; and, as it be- 
SBXTBRY-LANDS, in Law, lands given comes soft, those parts of tbe skin which 
to a chnrch or religions house for the main- were merely depressed by the seeds being 
tenance of the sexton or sacristan. forced down upon them, rise above tbe parts 

SBXTILB (MxtUiB, pertaining to the which bad been rasped, presenting a granu- 
sixth : LaL), in Astrology, the position or lar or pustular suiface. The skin is then 
asiiect of two planets when distant from stained superficially of a green colour by 
each other sixty degrees, or two signs— the copper filings and sal ammoniac, and Is 
sixth part of tbe ecliptic, afterwards allowed to dry ; lastly, the grains 

SBXTILIS {Lot.), the sixth month of the or protuberances are rubbed down to a level 
early Roman year, but the eightli of a later with the rest of the surface, which thus . 
period. It was under the pr(»tectIon of presents the appearance of white dots on R 
Ceres; and was afterwards called A uoruat, green ground. Astracan is the seat of this 
in honour of Augustus. manufacture, and vast quantities were Im- 

SEXTON (corrupted from sacristan), an ported into this country when It was the 
under officer of the church, whose baslness fashion to use it for watch and spectacle- 
It Is to take care of the vessels, vestments, cases, and a variety of other purposes. 
&c.,toattend the officiating clergyman, and SHAH (prince: Pera.), a name given by 

perform other duties pertaining to the Europeans to the monarch of Persia, whose 
cliurch. He was anciently called the »a- real title is Pcuiis)Mxh, which see. 
erlstan— as he is still, In the Roman Catholic SHAKE (acencan, to shake: Sax.), In 

Church. Music, an embellishment, consisting of an 

SFORZATO, In Music, an Italian term alternate reiteration of two notes, compre- 
signifylng that the note over which it Is bending an interval not greater than one 
placed mnst be struck with force. whole tone, nor less than a semitone. 

SHAD'RAOK, a Military term, of Hun- SHALE, in Geology, a specleaof schist, 
garian origin, used for the cloth furniture or slate clay, generally of a bluish or yel- 
of a cavalry offiC/efs troop-horse or charger, lowish gray colour ; but sometimes blackish 
6HADTX>CK, tbe fruit of an Indian tree, nr inclining to green. Its fracture is slaty, 
tbe Oitrus Decumana,nAt.ord.AurantiacecB. and in water it moulders Into powder. It 
and therefore allied to the orange and is often found In strata In coal mines, and 

lemon trees. This fruit has a white, thick, commonly bears vegetable Impressions. 

spongy rind, and a red or white pulp ; of a Bituminmts shale Is a variety of argillaceous 
sweet taste mingled with acidity. slate, which is impregnated with bitumen, 

SHAD'OW, in Optics, a privation ordiml- and bnrns with flame, 
nation of light, by the interposition of an SHAM'ANISM, a belief that certain indl- 
opaque body. Shadow differs from shade, viduals possess an influence over evil spirits 
as tbe latter Implies no particular form, or entertained by some tribe* of Finnish race 
definite limit; whereas a shadow repre- In the old world, and by the Eskimos and 
Bents In form the object which intercepts some Indian tribes In tbe northern part of 
tbe light ; aa, the shadow of a man, of a the new world. The Individuals who claim 
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»nch an Infloenoe arotoalled Bhamans, and 
they proteM to Imre tbe sole power of com- 
municating with the unseen world, of 
f treseelng deaths, and foretelling events. 
The evil spirits are propitiated through the 
shamans, and they are consulted If any un- 
toward event occurs to one of the tribe. 
These soroerers are consequently looked 
upon with respect and awe. 

SHAM'MT {chamuia, Fr.), a kind of 
leather prepared from the skin of the 
chamois, a species of antelope, inhabiting 
the mountains of Savoy, Piedmont, and the 
Pyrenees It is dressed in oil or tanned; 
and much esteemed for its softness, pliancy, 
and the quality of bearing soap without 
Injury A great part of the leather which 
bears this name is counterfeit, being made 
of the skin of the common goat, the kid, or 
even of sheep. 

SHAM'ROOK (seam rag : IrUh)^ the Irish 
name for a trifoliate plant, which some 
think Is the trefoil, and others the wood- 
sorrel. According to legendary tradition, 
when St. Patrick landed near Wicklow, to 
convert the Irish, in 433, the Pagan inhabit- 
ants were al>out to atone him ; but having 
obtained a hearing, he endeavoured to ex- 
plain to them the Trinity in Unity ; but 
they could not understand him, till, pluck- 
ing a shamrock leaf from the ground, he 
said, ‘ Is it not as possible for the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as for these leaves, to 
grow upon a single stalk f ’ Upon which 
(says the legend) the Irish were immedi- 
ately c-onvlnced. 

SHARK, the name given to a tribe of 
voracious fishes which abound in all seas, 
several species having been taken on our 
coasts. They form the section 8qualid<je of the 
order Pla^atomi, fishes with cartilaginous 
skeletons. Some of the species are small, 
others grow to a great size, and do not ^ 
hesitate to attack man himself in the water. 
Such is the strength of the jaws and the 
sharpness of the teeth that the body of a 
man has been cut In two by a single b.te. 
The most singular form Is the Hammer- 
headed shark, which has a head like a ham- 
mer, with an eye at each end of the cross- 
piece. 1 

SHARPING, In Archaaology, a customary 
present of corn made about Christmas, by 
farmers In some parts of England, to the 
smiths; for sharpening their Iron Instru- 
ments of husbandry. 

8HA8TBR. among the Hindoos, a sacred 
book containing the dogmas of the religion 
of the Brfmlns, and the ceremonies of their 
worship. It consists of three parts ; the 
first containing the moral law of the Hin- 
doos ; the second the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion ; the third the distribution 
of the people into tribes or classes, with 
the duties pertaining to each. [See Sas- 

SHAWL, {.cMle : Fr.), a garment used as 
a loose covering for the nock and shoulders. 
Shawls are made of various ma^als, as 
fine wool. Bilk, or wool and silk mixed, and 
of various slses. They were originally 
manufactured in the heart of India, from 
the fine silky wool of the Thibet aheep ; but 
the best shawls now come from Oashmere. 

At Kilghlet, In the dtatrict of Sondab, 

twenty days’ journey from Cashmere, Is held 
the great mart for the worsted employed in 
the manufacture of the soft stuffs used as 
shawls. There are two qualities of worsted ; 
that which is most readily dyed Is white ; 
the other species is of a light ash colour, 
which canno^ without some difficulty, be 
rendered sufficiently white, and Is more 
fre<mently used of the natural colour. One 
goaP rarely furnishes more than two or 
three pounds of worsted per year. When 
the shearing is finished, the two qualities 
are carefully separated; after which they 
undergo repeated washings in rice water. 
Great importance Is attached to the opera- 
tion of washing ; and the Cashmerians attri- 
bute much of the delicacy of thel r uori vailed 
productions to the fine qualities of the 
waters of their valley. The.form, size, and 
border of the shawls vary according to the 
different markets for which the manufac- 
turer designs them. 

SHAWM, in Antiquity, an Instrument 
used In. the sacred music of the Hebrews. 

SHEATH'INQ {tchawme : Teut), In Naval 
Architecture, sheets of copper nailed all 
over the outside of a ship's bottom, to pro- 
tect the planks from the pernicious effects 
of worms, 

SHEAVE, In Mechanics, a solid wheel 
having a groove In its circumference, fixed 
in a channel, and movable about an axis. 

It is the wheel In which the rope works In 
a blockf and Is made either of wood or 

metal. Sheave-hole, a channel ent in a 

mast, yard, or timber, in which to fix a 
sheave. [See Block.] 

SHEEP, a well-known animal, of which 
there are many varieties. They belong to 
the genus Ovie of zoologists, a member of 
the tribe of Bovidcp. In our Island the 
breeding of sheep has received much atten- 
tion, and the various breeds are well distin- 
guished from one another. The points 
which are most looked to are the quality 
of the flesh for food, and the quality and 
abundance of the wool. Every part of the 
animal Is of use. ‘ The dressed skin,’ says 
Pennant ‘ forms different parts of our ap- 
parel, and is used for covers of books. The 
entrails, properly prepared and twisted, 
serve for strings for various musical Instru^ 
ments. The bones, calcined (like other bones 

In general), form materials for tests for the 
refiner. The milk is thicker than that of 
cows, and consequently yields a greater 
quantity of butter and cheese ; and in some 
places is so rich, that It will not produce 
the cheese without a mixture of water to 
make it part from the whey. The dung Is 
a remarkably rich manure. To conclude ; 
whether we consider the advantages that 
result from this animal to Individuals in 
particular, or to these kingdoms In general, 
we may, with Ooluraella, consider this. In 
one sense, as the first of the domestic quad- 
rupeds.' 

SHEIK (Arab.), an elder or chief of the 
Arabic tribes or hordes. The Sheiks ore 
very proud of their long line of noble ances- 
tors ; and some of them take the title of 
jSmir. The Mohammedans also call the 
heads of their monasteries sheiks, and the 


Maftl Of OonsUBtlnople ia called thtik ulia- 
lam, or chief of the tme belierers. 

SHIB'KBL (Htb.), a Jewish silver coin, 
worth shout S«. 7d. The SheM oJtheSmtAvr 
ary wsus used In calculating the offerings of 
the temple, and the sums connected with 
religion ; the royal, or profane shekel, in 
secular matters ; their relative values are 
not known. 

SHELa>BiiKB, the Tadoma wdnanMr 
of omlthologlste, one of the most ormnnen- 
tal of our wild dudes. 

BHBLL (.aeyll: Saae.), In Gnnnery, a hollow 
cast Iron hall to throw out of mortars. Ac., 
having a vent through which the powder is 
put that Is to burst It ; when It is filled, the 
fusee for setting fire to the powder is driven 
firmly Into the hole. The fusee is a wooden 
tube filled with a composition consisting 
of sulphur, saltpetre, and mealed powder ; 
and of such a length as to explode about 
the time that the shell reaches the ground. 

In ships, the ahello/abiock signifies the 

outer frame or case, in which the 8hea%'e or 
wheel is contained. To shell. In the Ve- 

terinary art, is said of an aged horse 
that has the teeth completely bare ana nn- 
covered. 

6HBLL6,tbe protective envelopes of many 
mollnsca. Three-fourths of these animals 
have univalve shells, the rest have chiefly 
bivalve shells, but some have shells of sev- 
eral pieces. Shells are usually external, 
but amongst the cephalopoda they are in- 
ternal when present, and in some genera of 
other classes they are concealed by a man- 
tle. They are composed of carbonate of 
lime with a little animal matter. The tex- 
ture of shells has been expressed by the 
term porcellanous, which refers to the 
dull lustre some exhibit when broken, 
nacreous or pearly, fibrous, horny, and 
glassy. The peculiar play of light upon 
pearly shells arises from a minute undulat- 
ing membrane which alternates with layers 
of carbonate of lime In their structure. In 
many shells there Is a nacreons layer next 
the animal, and this furnishes the mother 
of pearl of commerce. The cellular structure 
of shells can only he made out in thin sec- 
tions with the aid of the microscope. On 
the outside of ashell there is a membranous 
coat called epidermis, or periostracuni,whlch 
is sometimes thin, sometimes thick, and 
extended into hairs. It Is that part of the 
animal called the mantle, which Is concerned 
in forming of the shell, which Is being con- 
tinually added to as the animal grows. 
Lines of OTOwth may usually be perceived 
upon shells, and In some univalves the 
revolute month of the shell Is not removed, 
but may be traced along the spire In the 
shape of ridges called varices. The forms 
of shells vary greatly, and being character- 
istic of families and genera are studied by 
concbologists. Their elegance, combined 
with beanty of eolonring, has caused them 
to be sought for in all ages. The hardening 
principle of shell is generally carbonate of 
lime, almost pure; the animal principle, In 
porcellanous shells, a small quantity of sol- 
[ nble gelatine ; in mother of pearl shells, 
albumen. Hence the latter, when steeped 
in dilute muriatic acid, leave a cartilaginous 


residue, while the Armer are entirely dis- 
solved. The variety in the figure, colours, 
and other characters of sea shells. Is almost 
InflniteL The roost beantlful come from the 
Bast Indies and the Red Sea. The sun, by 
the great heat that It gives to the countries 
near the line, heightens the colours of the 
shells produced there, and ^ves them a 
lustre and brilliancy which Is wanting in 
those of colder climates. [See Ookobo- 
LOOT, Gioloot, &c.] 

BHBL'TIB, the appellation given to a 
small but strong horse in Scotland ; so cal led 
from Shetland, where it Is bred. 

SHBPHBRD KINGS : in Bgptlan History 
these were kings styled Hyksos, who ob- 
tained possession of Egypt during the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth dynas- 
ties, driving the rightful sovereigns Into 
Bthiopla. They came from the side of 
Syria abont 2100 B.O., and were not expelled 
until after they bad reigned 611 years. It , 
is said that they then founded Jerusalem. ' 
According to tradition, they had red hair 
and blue eyea There la much mystery I 
abont them, and various conjectures have , 
been put forward, some supposing them | 
to have been Scythians, others that they 
belonged to some Semitic nation, and were ' 
perhaps Jewa 1 

SHEB'BBT (sharbat: Arab.), a drink com- 
posed of sugar, lemon juice, and water, 
sometimes with perfnm^ cakes dissolved 
In It, with an Infusion of a small quantity 
of rose-water. Another kind is made with 
honey, the Juice of raisins, violets, Ae. 

SOBR'IFP (originally shire reeve, gover 
nor of the shire : Sax.), an officer in each 
county of England, annually nominated by 
the crown. He Is Invested with a judicial 
and ministerial power, and takes precedence 
of every nobleman In the county, during 
the time of his office. His judicial autho- 
rity consists in hearing and determining 
causes In his county court (the judicial 
business of which, however, has been, for 
the most part, transferred to the County 
Courts), In superintending the election of 
knights for the shire, coroners, Ac. He 
keeps the peace of the county, being by the 
common law the principal conservator of 
the peace there ; for which reason he Is to 
assist the justices, and raise the posss 
eomiiatus when occasion requires As a 
minister, ho Is bound to execute all pro- 
cesses Issuing from the king’s courts of 
Ja8tlr.e. In the commencement of civil 
causes he is to serve the writ, to arrest, 
and to take b.-ill ; when the caus^comes to 
trial he must summomand return the jury ; 
when It Is determined he must see the 
judgment of the court carried Into execu- 
tion. In criminal matters, he also arrtmts 
and imprisons; he returns the jury ; he has 
the custody of the accused ; and he executes 
the judgment of the court. It Is also his 
duty to preserve the rights of the crown ; 
to seize aii lands devolved thereto by at- 
tainder or escheat ; to levy fines snd for- 
feitures; to seize and keep all waives, 
wrecks.estrays, Ac., If they fall Immediately 
to the crown ; and to collect the regal 
rents. If so commanded by process from ths 
exchequer. To execute these various dntiea 
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the sheriff has tmaenhlm inanj Inferior 
officers ; anunder«herlff, who is always an 
attomer*at>law : bailiffs and gaolers ; and 
the ander*sberlff, In reality* transacts nearly 
the whole bnslness here described. The 
duties performed by the ^eiiff himself are 
now merely of an honorary character ; but 
he is responsible for the acts of those under 
him. 

SHBR'RY, a Spanish wine, made In the 
neighbourhood of Xeres de la Prontera, 
In the province of Andalusia, near Cadiz. 
%»d*and white grapes are used Indiscrimi- 
nately in its manufacture; that which we 
/ dall dry sherry is the most esteemed. Sherry 
contains from SO to 23 per cent, of alcohol ; 
It Is a wfne much imitated and adulterated. 

SHBWn-BRBAD, In the Jewish rites, the 
loaves of unleavened bread which the priest 
placed on the golden table In the sanctuary, 
^ese loaves were twelve In number, re- 
presenting the twelve tribes of Israel ; and 
were to be eaten by the priest only. 

SHIRnBOLETH (a flood: J7e6.), a word 
which was made the criterion by which to 
distinguish the Ephraim ites from thcGllead- 
Ites, after the defeat of the former by Jeph- 
thah. The Bphraimites pronounced the word 
KUbiboleth. See Judges xll. Hence, when 
some characteristic or peculiarity of a party 
is observed, it is common to speak of it as 
the ahibboUth or watch-word of that party. 

SHIELDS, a broad piece of defensive 
armour, formerly borne on the left arm, as 
a defence against arrows, darts, lances, and 
other weapons. The shields of the ancients 
were of different shapes and sizes, and ge- 
nerally made of leather, or wood covered 
with leather. The surface, or as It Is called 
In Heraldry, the /IsUl, of tbo shield, or es- 
cutcheon. appears to have been In all ages 
decorated with figures emblematical or his- 
torical, serving to express the sentiments, 
record the honours, or at least distinguish 
the person of the warrior. 

SHIL^LIRG, an English silver coin, equal 
in value to twelve pence. The word is sup- 
posed, by some, to be derived from the Latin 
«u»lieu«,whlchslgDifles aquarter of an ounce 
or the 43th part of a Roman pound. In sup- 
port of this etymology, it is alleged that the 
Saxon shilling was also the 48th part of the 
Saxon pound. At the time of the conquest, 
the shilling was worth fourpence. After- 
wards the French »olidu$ of twelvcpenco, 
which was in use among the Romans, was 
called by the name of shilling; and the 
Saxon shilling of fourpence took the Nor- 
man nan* of groat or great coin, because It 
was the largest English coin then known. 
It Is supposed to have obtained Its present 
relative value In the reign of Edward I. 
Many other countries have a coin of this 
name ; the Hamburgh shilling is worth Id. 
English. 

SHIN'GLB iaehindel : Tent), In Architec- 
ture, a thin board used for covering sheds 

and other buildings. SHinoLB, pebbles 

rounded by the sea on the beach. 

SHIN*QLE8 (a corruption of ceinple, a 
belt : Pr.)t in Medicine, an eruptive disease, 
which spreads round the body like a girdle. 
It is a troublesome, but not a contagious 
9 f dangerous disease ; and probably arises 


from indigestion or suppressed perspirsr 
tion. 

SHIP, a general name for all large ves 
eels which are built upon a peonliar prin 
ciple, and adapted for the purposes of narl* 
gation ; more particularly those equipped 
with three masts and a bowsprit, the masts 
being composed of a lower mast, top-mast, 
and top-gallant mast, each of which is pro- 
vided with yards, sails, &c. They have 
gradually increased in bulk from the open 
galleys of the ancients of fifty or sixty tons 
to a ship of 5000 tons, and, as in the Great 
Eastern, to one of 20,000 tons. The balUut 
is placed on the bottom ; it consists of Iron 
pigs or stones, and is intended to steady 
the vessel when she is without cargo. 
Pieces of wood, called dunnage, rest on the 
ballast, and sustain the iron tanks on the 
casks containing the fresh water. The 
hold, in large ships, is divided into the fore, 
main, and after. The gunner’s, boatswain’s, 
and carpenter’s store rooms, are in the 
forehold of a man-of-war; also, a powder 
magazine when there are two, water, 
wood for firing, coals, &c. ; water, stores, 
chain cables, Ac., are stowed In the main 
hold; provisions in the after hold. In which 
also is the spirit room and a powder magor 
zine. In the shallow part behind Is the 
biscuit room. The sail room Is over the 
fore hold: the hemp cables are kept over 
the main bold ; and also immediately over 
the holds are the fore and after eoekpUs : the 
whole of this deck being called in large 
ships, the orlop deck. The men mess and 
sleep on the lower deck, which is Imme- 
diately above the orlop deck ; in large ships, 
this is the lower gun deck. The largest ships 
carry three tiers of heavy cannon ; the 
lowest being on the middle deck, the next 
on the main deck. The upper deck consists 
, ot the forecastle and the quarter deck, both 
furnished with guns. The deck over this, 
reaching from the after extremity to a 
little before the mizen mast, is called the 
poop ; on the after part of these decks, from 
the mizen mast, are the cabins of the ad- 
miral, captain, and officers; that of the 
officers being called, in ships of the Hue, 
the ward room ; and in frigates, the ptm 
room. The length of a ship of the largest 
class la about 200 feet at the water line, 
her extreme breadth, 64 feet ; her draught 
of water, about 26 feet ; the height of her 
truck above water, 210 feet; her whole 
weight with crew, provisions, Ac., 4600 
tons, of which the hull weighs about one- 
half. But these dimensions are greatly 
exceeded by those of the Great Eastern. 
[Seo Navigation.] The great power of 
rifled cannon, and the Improvement of ar- 
tillery, has Introduced a new class of ves- 
sels, of great strength, having all, or nearly 
all, their exposed surface covered with 
plates of the very best iron 4| inches in 
thickness, and supported interiorly by a 

great mass of the strongest wood. Ship* 

PING, whatever relates to ships, including 
every sort of vessel employed upon tbo 
water, together with the laws, customs, 
and regulations connected therewith, Ac. 

SHIP'-BUILDING, the practical branch 
of naval architecture, or the art of con- 
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■tnietlng TMaeU for navigation, partlcu- 6HITTIM<WOOI|, in Sciiptnro, a kind 
larIjribipB and other reasels of a large kind, of preolotia wood of which thetablea,altara, 
bearing masta ; In distinction from boot- and boards of the tabemaele were made. 
buticKM. To give an Idea of the enormous It Is said to be hard, smooth, and verj 
aoantlty of timber neoesaary to construct a beantifol. 

shipof war. we may observe that a, 000 tons. SHIVKIR. in Iflneralogy, a species of 
or 3,000 loa^ are oompnted to be required bine slate, schist, or shale, 
for a seventy-four. Now, reckoning fifty SHI'VER-SPAR, in Hineralogy, a car- 
oaks to the acre, of 100 years' standing, and bonate of lime; so named from its slaty 
the quantity in each tree at a load and a stmcture; it is sometimes called slate- 
half. It would require forty acres o^ oak- apar. 

forest to build one seventy-four; and the SHOADWSTONE.lnMlneralogytheOomlsh 
quantity Increases to an Immense extent term fur a small smooth stone, of s dark 
for the largest class of llne-of-battle ships liver colour with a shade of purple. Shoad- 
A flrst-rate man-of-war requires about stones are found in loose masses at the en- 
<l 0 , 000 oubtcfeetof timber, and uses 180,000 tranoe of mines, sometimes running In a 
pounds of rough hemp. In the cordage and direct line from the surface to a vein of ore. 
sails The average duration of these vast They usually contain mundlc, or mareasttlc 
machines, when employed, is computed to matter, and a portion of the ore of the 
bs fourteen years. Shlp-bulldiog made but mine. 

very slow progress until the Introduction of SHOAL (aoeole: Scut.), a shallow piece of 
the compass, when the application of astro- water, or a shallow part of the sea near the 
nomy to nantlcal purposes at once set the coast, which often proves dangerous to 
mariner free from the land. Thenceforward navigation. Also, an Immense multitude 
he was thrown upon the wide ocean, was of fish, called adiool by the fishermen, 
brought Into contact with unknown perils, 8HOS (sceo: Sax.), a covering for the 
to obviate which he was led to untried ex- foot, nsnally made of leather, tbe material 
perlments. The art of navigation has since for tlie sole being thick and hard, and that 
strode forward with giant steps. To the for tbe upper part soft. The finest sort of 
Italians, Oatalans, and Portuguese, belong shoes Is made In London ; hut the mann- 
most of the advances in the earlier days of facture is carried on upon the largest scale 
Its revival ; the Spaniards followed up the In Northamptonshire and Staffordshire. In 
dfacorery of the new world with a rapid former times the people had an extravagant 
Improvement In the form and size of their way of adorning their feet ; they wore the 
ships, some of which, taken by the cruisers beaks or points of their shoes so long that 
of Elizabeth, carried sooo tons. In modern they encumbered them In walking, and 
times, to the British, French, and Ame- were forced to tie them up to theJr knees ; 
rlcans, belong the credit of the progress the fine gentlemen fastening theirs with 
which has been made In this important chains of silver, or silver gilt, and others 
branch of art. with laces. This ridiculous custom was In 

SHIP'-MONET, In English history, an vogue from the year 1882, but was prohlblt- 
anctent Impost upon the ports, towns, cities, ed, under a penalty of 20s., and the pain of 

boroughs, and counties of the realm, for cursing by the clergy, in 1467. The shoes 

providing ships for the king’s service. This of tbe Romans, like those of the Jews and 
demand was revived by Charles I, In the Greeks, covered half of tbe leg, were open 
year 1634; and, being laid by the king’s before, and tied with thongs called corripics. 
writ under the great seal, without the con- Black shoe# were worn by the citizens of 
sent of parliament, was held to be contrary ordinary rank, and white ones by tbe wo- 
to the laws and statutes of the realm, and men. Red shoes were sometimes worn by 

! Bubi^aently abolished. It was one of the the ladles, and purple by the coxcombs of 

chief causes which led to the great rebel- the other sex. Red shoes were put on by 
lion. the chief magistrates of Rome on days of 

SHIPS PAPERS, certain papers or do- ceremony and triumphs. Theshoesofsena- 
euments.descrlptiveof the ship, Its owners, tors, patricians, and their children, had a 
the nature of the cargo, Ac. They consist crescent upon them which served for a 
—ist, of the certificate of registry, licence, buckle; these were called ealeei lunaii. 
charter-party, bills of lading, bill of health. Slaves wore no shoes; hence they were 

Ac. which are required by the law of Eng- called eretaU from their dusty feet. The 

land ; and,2d1y, those documents required shoe of an anchor Is a small block of wood, 
by the law of nations to be on board neutral convex on the back, with a hole to receive 
ships, to Tlndicata thefr title to that cha- the point of the anchor fluke. It Is used 
racter. to prevent the anchor from tearing the 

SHIRE (Bcyr; from acyram, to divide: planks of tbe ship’s bow, when raised or 
Bax.). In English Topography, the same lowered. 

with CetMtip. Alfred Is said to have made SHOOTING STARR [See Palliwo Star.] 
divisions which he called Batrapiaa; and SHORE, the coast or land adjacent to 
which took the name of Oountiea, after tbe sea or some large river ; the sea-shore 
Barla, Oomitea, or Oounta were set over has been divided by some writers into three 
them. He also subdivided tbe Satrapias portions, the first of wbltm Is that tract of 
into canturiaa or hundreda; and these Into land which the sea just reaches In atorma 
Daeetmaa, car tentha of hundrada, now called and high tides, hut which It never covers ; 
TUAinps. the second part of the shore le that which 

SKPRH-ICOTB, the ancient name In Eng- Is covered In high tides, but li dry other 
kind for the county court. tiroes ; and the third Is the descent from 
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this. — S moes, in Architecture, e piece of 
timberj^ptacedto prop^p a wall, Ac. 

SHORL, In Miueralugy, a subst«noe 
Bsnally of « blttck colour, fonnd in masses 
of an indeterminate form, or in prisms of 
ttiree or nine sides. The surface of the 
oiTstaia is longltudinallr streaked. The 
amorplioiM sort presents thin, straight, dis- 
tinct columnar concretions, sometimes pa- 
rallel, at other times diverging or stelliform. 
The mineralogists of the last century com- 
prehended a great variety of substances 
under the name of ahcrl, which later ob- 
servations havo separated into several ape- 
ries, and which are now known as actino- 
litA, auffUet ImteiUt Ac, 

SHOR'LITB, a mineral of a yellowish 
green colour, found in irregular oblong 
' masses or columns, Inserted in a mixture of 
quarts and mica or granite. 

SHOT, a general name for any missile 
discharged from cannon and flreamis of all 
kinds. Shot used in war is of various kinds ; 
as — 1, roundrshot or balla, those for cannon 
made of iron, those for muskets and pistols 
of lead ; 3, douJbla-headed shot or bar shot, 
consisting of a bar with a round head at 
each end ; 8, ehainrshot, being two balls 
fastened together by a chain ; 4, grap&ahott 
consisting of a number of balls bound to- 
gether with a cord in canvas on an Iron bot- 
tom ; 6, COM ahot or canister shot, by which 
is meant a great number of small bullets 
enclosed in a cylindrical tin box ; 6, Ian- 
grel or langrage, which consists of pieces 
of Iron of any kind. Musket balls are call- 
ed sinaXl ahot; and those small globular 
masses of lead used by sportsmen in killing 
birds and other small game are known by 
the name of ahot, of different numbers ac- 
cording to their site. In the manufactur- 
ing of this, the liquid metal Is allowed to 
fall like rain from a great elevation Into 
water, and the cohesive principle gives ro- 
tundity to the drops. In their descent 
they l»ecome truly globular, and before they 
reach the end of their fall are hardened by 
cooling. The truly spherical are separated 
from those which are imperfect, by causing 
all of them to roll down an Inclined plane 
when those which are Imperfect run off at 
the sides. The different sizes are separated 
by passing them through holes of various 
dimensions. Shot of a Cabl,b, the splic- 

ing of two cables together, or the two 
cables thus united ; thus. It Is said, a ship 
will ride easier In deep water with one 
ahot of cable thus lengthened than with 
three short cables. 

SHOT^ACKS, in a ship, wooden frames 
bolted to the cramplngs and head-ledges 
round the hatchways on the decks, to con- 
tain the different shot. Shot-lookkr, a 

long piece of wood, pierced with holes like 
cups, in which shot are placed. 

BHRAP'NBL SHELLS, In Gunnery, shells 
JUled with musket balls which, when the 
shell explodes, are projected about 160 
yards farther. They are fired from guns, 
mortars, Ac. ^ , 

SHREW, the 8ortot artmeua of Zoology, 
a small harmless animal resembling the 
mole in its long taper cartilaginous snout, 
and minute eyes, and In other parts the ( 
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common mouse ; it burrows in the ground, 
and feeds on com, insects, Ac. 

SHRIKE, the Butekar Hrd, or Lemtua^ 
which see. 

SHROUDS, a range of Utrge ropes ex- 
tending from the head of a mast to the 
right and left sides of a ship, to support the 
mast There are main ahrouda, fora ahroudat 
mizm ahrouda, bowsprit ahroude, Ac. 

SHROVB-TU'ESDAY {preterite of ahrivet 
to confess), the Tuesday after Qulnqua- 
geslma Sunday, or the day Immediately pre- 
ceding the first of Lent ; being so oaJled 
from having been employed by the people 
in confessing their sins to the priest, and 
thereby, as was supposed, qualifying them- 
selves for a more religious observance of 
the approaching fast 

SHRUB, a small woody plant between a 
herb and a tree. 

SHUTTLE, an instrument used by weav- 
ers for shooting the thread of the woof 
from one side of the cloth to the other, 
between the threads of the warp, in weav- 
ing. 

SIAL'AGOGUE(stalon,8a]iva;and agbgoa, 
a leading ; Or.), a medicine that promotes 
the salivary discharge. 

SIB'BRITB, In Mineralogy, red tourma- 
lin; the finest specimens of which have been 
found in Siberia. 

SIBTTLS {aibyllo: Lot), In Antiquity, cer- 
tain women who pretended to be endowed 
with a prophetic spirit. They resided In 
various parts of Persia, Greece, and Italy, 
and were consulted on all important occa- 
sions. They delivered oracular answers, 
and, as it is pretended, wrote certain pro- 
phecies on leaves in verse, which are called 
Sibylline verses ; but these Sibylline oracles 
seem to have been composed to answer 
political purposes. The number of Sibyls, 
according to Varro, was ten. The most 
celebrated were the Sibyl of Ouma, said to 
have been consulted by ASneas ; and the 
Sibyl who offered her books to Tarquln the 
proud. The Romans kept these books with 
infinite care ; and had recourse to them, on 
great occasions, with the utmost credulity. 

SIDERATION {sideratio ; from aidiia, a 
constellation: LaU), the blasting of trees 
with great heat and drought. It was sup- 
posed to be produced by the malign Influ- 
ence of the stars. 

SIDE'REAL (siderem, pertaining to the 
stars: LaL), In Astronomy, pertaining to 
the stars. A sidereal daiy is the time in 
which any star appears to revolve from the 
meridian to the meridian again, which Is 
23 hours 66 minutes 4 09 seconds. The si- 
dereal year is the time In which the earth 
performs a complete revolution, relatively 
to the fixed stars, in its orbit; which is 
365*2563612 mean solar days, or 365 ds. 6 hrs. 
9 min. 9*8 sec.. It is 20 min. 19*9 sec. longer 
than the Tropical year. 

SIDB'RITB (siderUee of iron; Or.), In 
Mineralogy, sparry iron ore, a native car- 
bonate of iron. 

SIDEROCAL'OITB (aidaroa, iron: Or.; 
and cate, limestone: Lot.), in Mlueralogy, 
brown spar. 

SIDEROG'RAPHT (aidaroa, iron; and 
grapho, I write : Or^ the art or practice cd 
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engraving on gteet, by nMans of which obtaining any rak^g lire along the road 
tmpresalont may be transferred from a steel thus formed. At aproper distance a second 
plate to a steel cylinder, in a rolling-press parallel Is constmcted. connected with the 
eonstmcted on a peculiar principle. Hence first by the slgzag road. Hew batteries are 
the term $UUarograpMe art, applied to steel formed, from which a fresh fire Is poured 
plate engraving. Into and against the place. Another slgsag 

SIHK^OSCOPB (sidlros, Iron ; and ako- road Is then made approaching still nearer 
I examine : Or,), an Instrument of to the fortification, and fresh lodgments, 
flench Invention, for detecting small 4 uan- called demt-parallels, are effected at a die- 
titles of iron In any substance, mineral, tance of only 160 yards from the work to be 
animal, or vegetable. Its constructton is reduced. In order to keep down the fire of 
founded on the supposition that thelsmall riflemen, and to hinder the prosecution of 
quantity of magnetism they manifest is repairs to the defences, stone mortars are 
due to the presence of Iron, placed In the wings of the deml-parallels, 

SIEGH (fV.), in the art of War, the en- and these keep up a ceaseless discharge of 
campment of an army, before a fortified balls, grenades, Ac., upon the front, and 
place, with a design to take it. A Hege this is replied to by small mortars, called 
differs from a blockade, for in a siege the royals and cohoms. Sapping Is now em- 
Investing army approaches the fortified ployed to advance the approaches. The 
place, to attack and reduce it by force ; but first workman, protected by a sap roller 
in a blockade the army secures all the pushed in front, places a gabion between 
avenues to the place, to intercept all sup- himself and the fortress. This he fills 
piles, and waits till famine reduces the with earth from the trench as rapidly as 
besieged to surrender. The operations be can. His comrades increase the size of 
of a siege may be thus sketched. The en- the trench, and thus, when sandbags have 
Sneers of the besieging party examine been placed in the hollows between the 
as well as they are able the different parts gabions, a safe cover is obtained. A third 
of the fortification to bo attacked; they parallel is in time formed at the foot of the 
then make a plan of the work and the glacis, and the besiegers endeavour to gain 
ground around it. The army, meanwhile, the covered way of the fortress, either by 
is employed in forming an encampment out the slower process of sap and mine or by 
of the range of the guns of the place, and assault. If this should be won by the be- 
In cutting timber and brushwood for the siegers, breaching batteries are constructed 
construction of the materials required for and a hole made in the wall, the rubbish of 
the siege, such as gun platforms, wood for which falls into the ditch and makes a 
lining galleries, Ac., and especially Ga- slope for the assent of the assaulting party. 
BION 8 , Sap R0LIJEB8 and FAScrxEB. Bags The troops for this duty are brought up by 
arefllled with earth, to the number of many a subterranean gallery leading from the 
thousands. All being now ready, and the trenches Into the ditch. Should the garrl- 

f >olntof attack having been selected, a work- son persist in defending the place, then 
ng party of men, each carrying a fascine, mining is resorted to, whilst a system of 
pickaxe, and shovel, and protected by an countermining is adopted by the enemy, 
armed force, begin to dig with ail speed Supposing the besiegers to work their way 
a trench parallel to the fortification. This onwards, globes of compression and sur- 
wlll probably have a length of 2000 yards, charged mines are employed to blow up the 

as planned by the engineers. With the enemy’s works. To raisb the biegb. Is 

earth taken out of the trench a bank Is to abandon the attack, and the works 
raised on the side next the enemy. This is thrown up against a place, 
the first parallel, and it is intended as a road BIER'RA, a term used for a hill, or chain 

along which men, guns, and munitions of hills ; particularly in Spain, the west 
shall travel without being exposed to the coast of Africa, and tl>e coasts of Chill atid 
fire, and out of the view of the enemy. Bat- Peru. 

teries are then erected on the side next tlie SIGILLA'RIA {Lai. ; from eigilla , a little 
fortification. The besiegers will by this image:i/at.),foBBl]plautB, found in the coal 
time have become aware what front of formations. 

their work will be attacked. They there- SIGH {eignum : Lat), in a general sense, 
fore strengthen their defences, place a don- a visible token or representation of any- 
ble line of palisades in the covered way thing. Also, any motion, appearance, or 
ri^ Fobtifioatioe], erect traverses to event which indicates the existence or ap- 

MMen the effect of the enfilade and rlco- proacb of something else. SiGir, In As- 

ehet fire of the besiegers, open fresh em- tronomy, the twelfth part of the ecliptic, 
hrasures on the ramparts, drive mine gal- On account of the precession of the equl- 
lerles under the glacis, and so on. The noxes, the positions of the constellations 
atteoking fire Is of four kinds ; direct, to in the heavens no longer correspond with 
batter down the walls of the place ; enfiiad- the divisions of the ecliptic of the same 
Ing, to rake along a line ; ricochet, to send name, but are now considerably In advance 
balls bounding down the faces of the ram- of them. [See ZoniAa] 
parts, and damage the artillery ; and verti- SIG'NA (LaU), In Antiquity, standards or 
cal, from mortars, to destroy magazines, ensigns among the ancients; those of the ■) 
barracks, Ac. within the enclosure. The Romans usually bore the figure of an eagle, 
firing having continued for some days, ano- but those of the Greeks the figures of 
ther trench Is dng out of the first parallel various animals. 

towards the place, pursuing a clgtag dlreo- SIG'HALS (Fr.), eertaln signs agreed upon 
tion, with the view of preventing the enemy between parties at a distance ; for the par* 
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poM Of conyeylng InB^toneoTu informft* 
llon« orders, fto. Signals are particnlarly 
oseful In the navigation of fleets, and in 
naval engagements. They are made by the 
admiral or commander-in-chief of a 8<iaad- 
ron, either in the day, or by night, whether 
for sailing, fighting, or the better security 
of the merchant ships under their convoy. 
They are very numerous and important, 
being all appointed and determined by the 
lords of the admiralty, and communicated 
in the instructions sent to the commander 
of every ship of the fleet, or squadron be- 

lore their putting to sea. Day-signals are 

jsnally made by the sails, by flags and 
pendants, or guns; night- signals, by lan- 
terns disposed in certain figures, rockets, 
or the firing of guns ; fog-signals, by guns, 
drums, bells, Ac. There are signals of evolu- 
tion addressed to a whole fleet, to a division, 
or to a squadron ; signals of movements to 
particular ships; and signals of service, 
general or particular. The signals used in 
the army are usually made by beat of drum, 

or the sound of the bugle. Signals, on 

Railways, the means used to give notice of 
the dangerous proximity of one train to 
another. By day they are generally a modi- 
fied form of the old telegraph with move- 
able arms ; by night, coloured lamps, explo- 
sive balls placed on the line, Ac. But no 
perfectly satisfactory system has yet been 
devised. 

SIOTTATURE {Fr.; from signo, I mark 
with a seal : Lot.), the name of a person 

written or subscribed by himself. In 

Music, the flats and sharps, placed after 
the clef, at the beginning of the staff ; tliey 
affect all the notes of the same letter, in 

the movement. In Printing, a letter put 

at the bottom of the flrst page at least, In 
each sheet, as a direction to the binder, in 
folding, gathering, and collating them. , 

SIGN-MAN'UAL, In English polity, the 
royal signature. In a general sense, it is 
the signature of any one’s name In Ins own 
ban d'-wrl ting. i 

SI'LEX, or SIL'ICA (silM, a flint: Lot.), 
■ubstances In nature. It is a constituent 
in most rocks and stones, and common 
quartz, flint and agate, consist almost en- 
tirely of It. It may be obtained In a 8ei»a- 
rate form by lieating pure and colourless 
rock crystal to redness, and quenching It 
In water; It Is then opaque and friable.and 
reduced to powder is nearly pure silica. 
It consists of one atom of silicon or sill- 
clum, and probably three atoms of oxygen ; 
It forms salts with bases, and hence is often 
called Bilwlc acid. It is found in either the 
soluble or insoluble form. Its specific 
gravity Is about 2’6; It can only be fused 
by the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. If fused 
with three parts carbonate of potash It 
forms a soluble glass, the solution obtained 
from which was formerly called liqttor of 
/lints. [See Watbr-Qlabb.] But, If the 
proportions are reversed, that is. If three 
parts sllex and one part carbonate of potash 
are used, the result will be insoluble or 
ordinary glass. 

SIL'HOUETTB (jFV.), the representation 
of an object in a black colour, with the 
prominent features generally lightened, and 


the shadows Indicated by being (onohed 
with gum. 

SIL'IOATBS, In Cfliemlstry, eomponndi 
of silica, or slllolo acid, with certain bases, 
as alumina, lime, magnesia, soda, Ac., con- 
stituting the greater number by far of the 
hard minerals which encrust the globe. 

SILI'OIUM, or SIL'ICON, in Ohenilatry, 
the nndecomposed base of silica. It may 
be obtained by bringing potassium in con- 
tact with pure sllex, heated to wbitenesa 
It Is nark coloured, without lustre ; is pro- 
bably not metallic; and bears a great analogy 
to boron. It Is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity ; it burns if heated in the air, and 
I is converted into silica. Sulphur and chlo- 
rine also act upon it. Hydro-fluoric acid is 
the only acid that will dissolve It. 

SIL'IQUA, or SIL'IQUE (siliqua, a pod : 
Lot.), in Botany, a long narrow seed vessel, 
shaped like a pod, with a membraneous 
division called a replum along the middle. 
When ripe It splits open by two valves from 
I the base. When the seed vessel is broad 
and short It is termed a silicula. Seed ves- 
sels of this kind are possessed by cruciferous 
plants. 

SILK, and SILK'-WORM. Silk, In Its ori- 
ginal state, is an animal fluid hardened by 
the air; being an extremely soft and glossy 
thread, spun by the Bombyx mori, or silk- 
worm. From a small egg, of the size of a 
pin's head, proceeds a minute dark-coloured 
worm, the food of which Is the mulberry 
leaf. After casting Its skin three or four 
times, as Its bulk Increases, It becomes at 
length a caterpillar about three Inches in 
length, of a white colour, more or less tinc- 
tured with blue or with yellow. The period 
of Its existence m this state being arrived, 
it ceases to eat, and soon begins to form 
the silken ball which renders it so famous. 
On the flrst day of its work. It makes the 
web, or loose outward silk by which it fastens 
Its nest to the branch, paper, or other sub- 
stance that nature or art puts in its way. 
On the second day it begins to form Its/ol- 
hrulus or ball; and on the third is quite 
hid by Its Bilk. At the end of tea days, the 
work is finished, and the transformation of 
the insect complete. In a state of nature 
everything now remains quiet till the pupa 
becomes a moth. Where the Insect Is bred 
as an article of trade, the ball Is taken from 
the mulberry tree In the condition at which 
It is now described to be, and the silk-worm 
having been killed by heat, Is unwound. 
If the animal were left to itself, it would 
pierce its way through, and spoil the silk. 
As soon as the woims have produced their 
balls, or cocoons, they become an article of 
commerce; for In those countries wliere 
silk is cultivated, few persons reel off their 
cocoons, but sell them to others, who make 
this operation a separate business. The 
Bilk, as formed by the worm, is so very 
fine, that If each ball, or cocoon, was reeled 
separately It would be totally unfit for the 
purpose of the manufacturer; in the reeling, 
therefore, the ends of several oocoonh arc 
joined and reeled together out of warm 
water, which, softening their natural gum, 
makes them stick together so as to form 
one strong thread. The first silk known 
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I In Korope appenn to taaTO l>eeai brought 
from Ohlna. ror, though a trade In ailk 
began in a very early age, It was not before 
A.D. 666 that the arts of rearing the worms 
and worlclng the silk were known to the 
western world- When silk was first intro- 
duced into Rome It was so costly that it 
sold for its weight In gold, and was only 
nsed by a few ladies of the patrician rank. 
In the beginning of the reign of Tiberius 
a law was passed, that no man should dis- 
grace himself by the effeminate practP-e of 
wearing silken garments ; but Heliogabalus 
broke this law, by wearing a dress com- 
posed wholly of silk. The example was 
quickly followed, and from the capital the 
practice soon extended to the provlnc-es. 
Greece was distinguished not only for the 
rearing of silk-worms, but for the skill and 
success with which the manufacture was 
carried on by the inhabitants of Thebes, 
Corinth, &c. In time it spread to Italy ; 
and In 1480 it was introduced into France. 
For a long time the English were indebted 
for sllli to foreign nations ; James I. en- 
leavoured to introduce the breeding of 
the silk-worm Into this country, but failed ; 
the climate does not appear to be suited to 
it. But in consequence of the persecution 
of the Protestants In France, In the year 
1685, on the reyocatlon of the edict of 
Nantes, nearly 60.000 of the inhabitants 
fled from that country and took refuge In 
England ; and many of them being silk 
manufacturers, we may trace to them the 

origin of the tiUk trade in SpltalQelds. As 

a specimen of Individual enterprise in this 
i)ranch of manufacture, we must notice Sir 
Thomas Lombe, who, about tbe year 1719, 
erected in an island on the Derwent, near 
Derby, a curious mill for the manufacture 
of silk, the model of which he had brought 
from Italy, at the hazard of his life. This 
machine was deemed so Important that, at 
the expiration of Sir Thomas’s patent, pai^ 
liament voted him 14,0001. for the risk he 
had incurred, and the expense attending the 
completion of the machinery. It contained 
26,586 wheels ; one water-wheel moved the 
whole, and In a day and night It worked 
318,504,960 yards of organzine silk thread. 
Buch, however, have been the extraordinary 
Iraptovements in the arts, that this once 
wonderful piece of workmanship has been 
disused for some years ; and more efficient 
machinery erected, which performs twice 
the work. 12,077,931 lbs. of raw silk were im- 
ported in 1837,' upwards of 33,000 persons. 
In above 800 manufactories, were engaged 
In manufateturlng It; the value of the im- 
ported article was 13,143,8391.; and the 
manufactured article was exported to the 
value of 3,889,8291. Silk changes its name 
as its manufacture progresses. When 
wound off the cocoons it is raw silk ; 
when one of the reeled threads is twisted 
to give It strength it is singles ; when two 
I or more threads are twisted together, it Is 
from, and is generally used as the ' shoot,' 
or 'weft*; when two or more singles are 
cwlste»a together. In a direction contrary 
to fheir own twist it Is thrown silk; the 
pr»»"”^ fs «*alTed orgaTtzining, tbe silk thus 
gURiufactnmi orgatKtine, and it serves for 


the * web* of the beat allk atnfla. The silk 
which the sUk-wonnsarat forms.by throwing 
I the thread in different direetluna, and also 
! that from any cause not reeled off, it fiou 
(filoselle: Fr.)» and is used for carding and 
spinning. 

SILE-OOTTON TREES; these are Bast 
I Indian trees of noble aspect, which belong 
to the genus Bombax, nat. ord. Steretdiaeecs. 

I They are so called from the cottony hairs 
which envelope the seeds. It cannot, how- 
ever, be employed in manufactures, on ac- 
count of the shortness of the fibre. 

SILK'-THROWBR, or SILK'-THROW- 
BTBR, one who winds, twists, spins, or 
throws silk, to prepare It for weaving. 

I SILL (syl: SaxJ), In Architecture, the 
horizontal piece at the bottom of a framed 

case, such as a door or window. Ground 

sills, the timbers on the ground upon which 
are placed the posts and superstructure of 
a wooden building. 

SIL'LIMANITE, a greyish-brown mine- 
ral, occurring In long, slender, rhombic 
prisms ; found In OonnecMcut, and named 
In honour of Professor Silllman. It consists 
of silica and alumina, with a trace of oxide 
of iron. 

BIL'LON, in Fortification, a work raised 
in the middle of a ditch, to defend it when 
I It is too wide. 

SILU'RIAN SYSTEM, In Geology, a series 
of formations, belonging to the primary 
period, so named by Sir. B. Murchison from 
having been studied by him In part of 
Wales and some contiguous English coun- 
ties, which were once inhabited by the 81- 
lures, a tril)e of ancient Britons. It has 
been divided into three portions. Upper, 
Middle, and Lower. The Upper Silnrian 
consists of: 1. the Ludlow formation, buI> 
divided Into the Upper Ludlow rocks, the 
AymoBtrj limestone and the Lower Lud- 
low rocks ; these have a total thickness of 
probably 2800 feet, and they abound with 
marine molluaca, especially Braebtupoda, 
placoid nshes, tbe oldest piscine remains yet 
discovered, trllobltes, and other crustaceans. 
2 The Wcnlock formation, more than 2000 
feet thick, divided into Wenlock lImpatt)no 
and WenJock shale. Tlie Middle Silurian 
rocks consist of the Oaradoc formation, 
composed chiefly of sandstones and shelly 
limestone, having a total thickness of 2000 
feet. The Lower Silurian rocks consist of 
the Llandello formation, composed chiefly 
of dark calcareous flags, with slates and 
sandstones, tbe total tlitckness amounting 
to no less than 20,000 feet, the greater part 
of which has accumulated as mud . a a deeii 
ocean The Silurian system has underneath 
it the Cambrian group, and above It the 
Devonian series. 

i BILU'RTDiE, a large family of malaoop- 
terygian fishes, which includes several 
curious forms. Many of the species are fur- 
nished with long filamentary appendages 
on the head, which serve as feelers. Some 
small fishes belonging to this family have 
been expelled from active volcanoes in 
South America, at a height of 16,000 or 17,000 
feet above the sea, a fact that has given 
rise to much speculation. The 
rus electricuB, a fish living in the Nile am} 
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Senegal, a&d ponesainf eleotrlesl organe, 
la alao a member of tblMamlly. If touched 
on the head an electrteal dlacharge Imnie* 
diately enauea, causing a pain more or less 
severe, accompanied by numbness. Even 
a flsh only seven inches long will commu- 
nicate a shock. 

SIL'VBR, a well-known precious metal, 
of a brilliant white colour ; next to gold, 
the most malleable of all metals. It Is very 
tenacious, and soft when pure; it affords 
leaves not more than the of an inch 

thick and wire much finer tnau a human 
hair. It is rendered harder by the addition 
of a small quantity of copper. Its spec, 
grav.ls 10*6, it is not altered by air or mois- 
ture, but is blackened or tarnished by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Melted in open ves- 
sels it absorbs oxygen, which it gives out 
in cooling; a small per centage of copper 
prevents this. It melts at about 1280o 
Pahr. The only pure acids which act on 
silver are the nitric and sulphuric; the 
former dissolves it without the aid of heat; 
and any gold which may have been com 
bined with the silver remains undissolved. 
as a black powder. The solutions of the ni- 
trate or sulphate are decomposed by some 
of the other metals, copper being most 
convenient for the purpose, and the silver 
is thrown down in the metallic state. Any 
solution containing a salt of silver is preci- 
pitated, or, if the quantity Is small, ren- 
dered turbid by chlorine, or a soluble 
chloride; the Insoluble chloride of silver 
being found, and thrown down. Silver is 
found in different parts of the earth ; but 
it is in the centre of the Andes, in situa- 
tions which, though exposed to the per- 
pendicular rays of the sun, are constantly 
covered with snow, that nature has most 
abundantly distributed this metaL The 
silver mines of Mexico and Peru far exceed 
In value the whole of the European and 
Asiatic mines; for wo are told by Hum- 
boldt that three of them, In the space of 
three centuries, afforded 316,028,883 pounds 
troy of pure silver; and he remarks that 
this quantity would form a solid globe of 
silver, #1,206 English feet in diameter. The 
most important silver mines of Europe at 
present are those of Saxony, Hungary, and 
the Harts. The annual produce of these 
united Is about 180,0001. Within the last 
quarter of a century there has been a great 
Increase in the produce of silver from the 
Russian mines. The celebrated mines of 
Kdnlgsberg.ln Norway, once so rich in na- 
tive silverware now nearly exhausted. Sliver 
has also been obtained from some of the 
lead mines of Great Britain. Different 
methods are employed In different coun- 
tries to extract silver from Its ores. In 
Mexico, Peru, &c., the mineral is pounded, 
roasted, washed, then triturated with mer- 
cury in vessels filled with water ; and a mlU 
being employed to keep the whole in agi- 
tation, the silver by that means combines 
with the mercury. The alloy thus obtained 
is afterwards washed, to separate any fo- 
reign matters from it, and then strained 
and pressed through leather. This being 
done, heat is applied to drive off the mer- 
eury from the sliver, which Is then melted 
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and cast Into bars or Ingots. Amalgamar 
tlon with mercury Is practised also in 
Europe ; but it does not answer when the 
ore contains more than 7 pounds of lead of 
1 pound of copper per cent., as the lead 
would render the amalgamation very Im- 
pure, and the copper would be wasted. The 
silver ore is sometimes operated on by a 
saturated solution of common salt ; which 
at a boiling temperature dissolves chloride 
of silver, and deposits it when cooled and 
dilute. 

SIL'VBRINQ, the application of silver- 
leaf to the surface of metals, glass, Ac., or 
the art of covering the surfaces of bodies 
with a thin film of silver. Copper and bras 
are the metals on which the sllverer most 
commonly operates. When silver-leaf is to 
be applied, the methods prescribed for gold 
leaf are suitable. [See GiLDiito.] 

SILWER-TllKB, the Lexicadendron argm 
teum of botanists, nat. ord. ProteacecB, Is 
shrub growing at the Cape of Good Hops 
with foliage covered with a dense shor 
pile of white hairs; whence Its name. 

SIMI'IDJE {Lot. ; from simus, flat-nosed 
In Zoology, a family of quadrumanous an 
male, including those belonging to the olu 
world. The true apes, or those without 
tails, such as the gorilla and chimpanzee, 
the long-armed apes [see HtlobaTBbX the 
capped apes of Asia, the monkeys with 
long tails and large cheek pouches, and the 
baboons [see Oynooephalus], all belong to 
this family. 

SIM'ILE (^aimilis, resembling : Lot), In 
Rhetoric, a comparison of two things, 
which, though different In some respects, 
agree in others ; by which comparison the 
character or qualities of a thing are Illus- 
trated or presented in an impressive light. 

SIMO'NIANS, in Church History, a sect 
of ancient heretics; so called from their 
founder, Simon Magus, or the magician, 
who pretended to be the great virtue and 
power Of God, sent from heaven to earth. 
Their system was acoinpouud of the philo- 
sophy of Plato, the mythology of the hea- 
thens, and the doctrines of Christianity. 
They believed In the transmigration of 
souls, and denied the resurrection of the 
body. They are considered the first heretics 
in the church. 

SIM'ONY (siwoiue; 2^.), In Law, the 
illegal buying or selling occlesiastical pre- 
fernmnt ; or the corrupt presentation of 
any one to a benefice for money or reward. 
The word Is derived from the Simon ilagv»t 
the Chnldssan, who, according to the Acts 
of the Apostles, wished to buy of them the 
power of working miracles. 

SIMOON', a hot suffocating wind, that 
blows occasionally In Africa and Arabia, 

I and is generated by the extreme heat of the 
parched deserts and sandy plains. Its ap- 
proach Is indicated by a redness In tke air, 
and its fatal effects are to be avoided, only 
by falling on the face and holding the 
breath. [See Samiiil.] 

SIM'PLB OON'TRAOT, In Law, % term 
applied to a contract which is neither as- 
certained by matter of record nor oontaUied 
in a deed under seal. 

SIMDLA'TION (sinmlafio; from sibikia 
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I usnme tbe wpearaaoe of; Lat.\ the M' 
■amptlon of e deoeitfnl appeamnoe or cha- 
racter. It diftera from wsimtUaHon, tnaa- 
much as It assumes a false character, while 
dissimulation only conceals the true one : 
hut both are justly designated by the word 
hypocrisy. 

SIN'APISM (ainapiamoM: from ainapi^ 
mustard: Or.), in Medicine, a mustard 
poultice ; a mixture ot mustard and vinegar 
generally applied to the calves of the legs 
or soles of the feet as a stimulant, atf*. em- 
ployed in low states of fevers and other 
diseases. 

SIN'OIPUT (Lai., perhaps a contraction 
of aemicaptU, half the head), m Anatomy, 
the forepart of the head, reaching from the 
vertex to the eyes in mammals ; and from 
the vertex to the base of the beak in birds. 

8INB (ainua, a curved surface : Lai.), in 
Geometry, a right line drawn from one end i 
of an arc perpendicular to the radius drawn 
to the other end. 

SI'NBCURB (sine-cura, without solicitude : 
Lai.), a church benefice without cure, or 
care, or guardianship of souls; as where 
there is a parish without church or Inhabi- 
tants The word Is applied to any post that 
brings profit without labour. 

SrNB OI'B (without a day : Lot.), in Par- 
liamentary language, a phrase applied to 
the adjournment of a debate when no date 

la named for it to be resumed. In Law, 

a term applied to a defendant when judg- 
ment Is given in his favour, and be Is suf- 
fered to go aina die, or dismissed the court. 

SINGING. [See MUSIC, Mklody, &c.] 

SIN'ISTER (left : Lot.), usually signifies 
unlucky, although the Romans understood 
it in a dlflereut sense, a bird or thunder, 
on the left hand, being considered a lucky 

omen In Heraldry, a term denoting the 

left side of the escutcheon Sinister as- 

pect, in Astrology, an appearance of two 
planets happening according to the succes- 
sion of the signs ; as, Saturn in the same 
degree as Arles, (kc. 

SINK'ING FUND. Alarmed by the rapid 
progress of the National Debt, many per- 
sons bad proposed schemes for its reduc- 
tion, and atnongst these was the device of 
a sinking fund, which Dr. Price advocated 
In a pamphlet published in 1771. In 1784, 
when Mr. Pitt was Chancellor of the Bx- 
(’fieguer, an act of parliament was passed to 
establish a sinking fund, the plan of which 
was to set aside a million annually to be 
invested by commissioners in the purchase 
of stock. The dividend of the fund so ac- 
quired was to go on accumulating for a 
time, with the final object of being applied 
In discharge of the national debt. This 
scheme was carried out for many years, 
until the commissioners had acquired up- 
wards of 188 millions. But the time came 
when It was seen that the sinking fund was 
not only a clumsy but a costly imposture. 
In those times the debt was increased with 
fearful rapidity, for the war occasioned ex- 
penses that far exceeded the annual Income. 
If is now clear to us that a sinking fund on 
such a plan is a mere chimera, unless the 
nation can, in addition to the sums set 
apart to maintain It, discharge the interest 


of the «riBtlng debt and pur their enrrent 
expenses. Unless tikis can be done a new 
debt may aocomulate with twice the ra- 
pidity that the old one can be cancelled. 
The only fund now appUed to the cancelling 
of the national debt Is that arising from 
any chance surplus of income over expendi- 
ture. 

SIN'NBT, or SBN'NIT (awm knU),\n sea- 
men's language, rope yam bound about 
ropes to prevent them from gaUing. Also, a 
flat plait of rope yams, more pliable than, 
but as strong as, a roi>e containing the 
same quantity of material. 

81 NON OM'NBS (if not aU : Lot.), In 
Law, a writ on association of justices, by 
which, if all In commission cannot meet at 
the day assigned, it Is allowed that two oi 
more of them may proceed to finish the 
business. 

SINTER (a scale : Ger.), in Mineralogy, a 
substance which appears under different 
forms, and Is variously designated. Oal- 
careoua sinter is a variety of carbonate of 
lime, composed of successive layers, con- 
centric, plane, or undulated. SUiciaua sin- 
ter la ot h dull grayish white colour, and of 
a light, brittle, and fibrous texture. These 
two species of sinter are deposited by hot 
mineral waters when they come to the sur- 
face of the earth. Opaline ailidoua sinter is 
whitish, with brown, black, or blnelsh spots, 
and its fragments appear to be dendritic 
Pearl sinter, or florite, has a gray hue, and 
occurs in cylindrical, stalactltlc, and glo- 
bular masses. 

SIN TOO, or 8INSYU, the original na- 
tional religion of Japan, upon which Budd- 
hism has been grafted. 

SIN'DATB (ainno, 1 curve : Lot.), In Bo- 
tany, an epithet to a leaf that has a margin 
that curves in and out. 

Sl'NUS (Lai.), in Anatomy, a cavity in a 
bone or other part, wider at the bottom 
than at the entrance. The veins of the 

dura mater are so termed. In Surgery, a 

long, hollow, narrow track, leading to some 
abscess. In which pus is collected. 

8I'PHON,or SY'PHON (siphOn: Or.), in 
Hydraulics, a bent pipe or tube whose ends 
are of an unequal length ; used for drawing 
liquor out of a vessel, by causing It to rise 
over the rtm . The short end being Inserted 
in the liquor, the air is exhausted by being 
drawn through the longer one. The pres- 
sure of the atmosphere makes the liquor 
rise to supply the vacuum, till It reaches 
the top of the vessel, and It then flows over 
and will continue to ran till It Is all ex- 
hausted. If the syphon Is fliledi with the 
liquid, and the longer extremity closed 
until the shorter Is placed in the vessel, 
there will be no necessity for exhausting 
the air ; and it may be kept constantly 
ready for action, If the finid Is retained In 
it, by a cock placed in its longer end. The 
legs of a syphon may be equal, at Its action 
depends on the difference between the 
length of the column aitovs the fluid lu the 
vessel, in one leg, and the length of the 
column of fluid In the other ; aa long as 
the column in the external leg is longet 
than the unsupported column in the in- 
ternal leg, the instmment will act ; and 
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the Dqnld will flow with a velocity propor- 
tional to this excess 'Jt length In the ex- 
ternal colnmn. 

SlPHO'illA ELA8TI0A, the systematic 
name of the tree which produces the South 
American India rubber. It belongs to the 
nat. ord. SnplwrbiaceoB, and It grows only 
on the low-lands of the Amazon region. 
In bark and foliage it Is not unlike the ash ; 
Its trunk, however, Is very tall and without 
branches below. The value of the India 
rubber annually exported from Para Is 
about 400,0001. The rubber that comes to 
us from India and Africa Is the produce of 
various species of Fiai6. [See Caouohouoj. 

SI'EEK {Lot. ; from Beirtn : Or.), In Anti- 
quity, a fabulous being, something like the 
mermaids of later times. The sirens are 
represented by Ovid, &c. as sea monsters, 
with women’s faces and the tails of fish ; 
and by others decked with plumage of 
various colours. The three sirens were 
supposed to be the three daughters of the 
river god AcheloQs by the muse Oalllope, 
and were called Parthenopo, Ligea, and 
Leucosla. Homer mentions only two 
sirens, and some others reckon five. Virgil 
places them on rocks where vessels are in 
danger of splitting. Some represent them 
as such charming monsters, who sung so 
harmoniously, that sailors were wrecked on 
their rocks without regret, and even ex- 
pired In raptures. Siren, a genus of Ba- 

trachlan. The Siren lacertina, the mud-eel 
of North America, is shaped like an eel, 
saving that It has a pair of feet. It has 
permanent gills as well as lungs. It Is 
allied to the Proteus. 

SI'REX, in Entomology, a genus of 
Hymenopteroua insects, of which the Slrcx 
glgas may be considered the type. Tlio 
extremity of the abdomen is prolonged Into 
a horn. 

SIRPASIS (seireasia; from seirios, 
scorching : Or.), in Medicine, an Inflamma- 
tion of the brain, often proceeding from 
the Intense heat of the sun. It Is peculiar 
to children, and attended with a hollowness 
of the eyes and a depression of the fonta- 
nel, or space between the frontal and parie- 
tal bones. 

SIR'IUS (.Lot.; from teirioa, literally 
scorching : Or.), In Astronomy, the Dog- 
star, a very bright star of the first magni- 
tude, In the mouth of the constellation of 
the Great Dog; It la the • Oanls Majorls of 
astronomers. Its distance from us la cal- 
culated to be 130,000 millions of miles. This 
is one of the earliest named stars In the 
heavens^and is supposed by some to be the 
nearest to the earth. Hesiod and Homer 
mention only four or five constellations, or 
Rfars, and this Is one of them. Sirius and 
Orion, the Hyades, Pleiades, and Arcturus, 
cojnprlse almost the whole of the old poeti- 
cal astronomy. The three last the Greeks 
formed of their own observation, as appears 
by the names; the two others were Egyp- 
tian. According to some, Sirius was so 
called from the Nile, one of the names of 
that river being Slrls ; and the Egyptians, 
seeing that river begin to swell at the time 
of a i^lcular rising of this star, paid 
divine benonrs to it, as the star of theNUe. 

SIROO'OO (Jtol.), a periodical wind which 
generally prevails in Italy and Dalmatia 
every year, about Easter. It blows from 
the south-east by south, and Is attended 
with heat, but not rain ; Its ordinary period 
la twenty days, and It usually ceases at sun- 
set. When the sirocco does not blow In 
this manner, the summer Is almost free 
from westerly winds, whirlwinds, and 
storms. The wind is prejudicial to plants, 
drying and burning up their buds; and 
alsc^auses an extraordinary weakness and 
lassitude In men. 

81RVENTB, poems of the ProvfiKjals, 
the object of which was war, politics, or 
satire. They usually consisted, like the 
chansons or love songs, of ttve stanzas and 
an envoy. 

SIR'TRUM (seistron, from sets, I shake : 
Or.), in Antiquity, a musical instrument, of 
an oval shape, used by the Egyptians in the 
worship of Isis. It was a kind of timbrel. 

SIVA, the third of the Hindoo triad of 
divinities, who amongst a tiiousand names 
bears also that of Mahadeva. His worship- 
pers are spread over India, and the sects 
are very numerous. The greatest confusloji 
exists as to his attributes ; now he Is said 
to be the destroyer, and now the creative 
principle. The chief mark of his worship 
is the linga, a conical black stone, which is 
to be seen In all his temples. He has ap- 
peared on earth In various avatars (incarna- 
tions), like Vishnu. He is represented with 
five faces, from four to ten hands, with a 
third eye in the middle of theforobcad, with 
earrings of snakes, and a collar of skulls. As 
the lord of dread he Is rendered as hideous 
as possible. In one of Ills characters he 
delights In bloody sacrifices, and with refer- 
ence to this the temple of Juggernaut was 
built, and the notoriously cruel rites of the 
devotees practised. His consort Saktl was 
the goddeos of the Thugs, 

- SIVATHB'RIUM (Siva, and th^m, a wl Id 
beast; Gr.), an extinct genus of ruminant 
animals, the fossil remains of which have 
been found in the tertiary strata of the 
Slvalik sub-Hlnialayan range. They were 
larger than any known ruminant, and had 
four horns. 

SIXTH, In Music, an Inteiwal formed of 
six sounds, or five diatonic degrees. There 
are four kinds of sixths : two eonsonant and 
two dissonant. 

SIZAR, the lowest class of students at 
Cambridge, &c. Sizars have usually free 
commons, and receive various emoluments, 
through the benefactions of founders and 
others. The name Is derived from the 
college word size, the portion of bread, 
meat, &c., allotted to a student. [See Sbb- 
VITOR.) 

SIZE (sisa: a glutinous substance 

prepared from different materials, and used 
by plasterers, painters, and others. It is 
made from the shreds and parings of lea- 
ther, parchment, vellum, &c, 

SIZ'BL, In Coining, the residue of bars of 
silver, or other metal, after the pieces are 
cut out for coins. 

SKALDS (SkaWa, ancient Norsk), ancient 
Scandinavian poets who lived from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. *One of 
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the chief features of the Skaldlo poetry 
(says Max MOUer) was this, that nothing 
should he called hy Its proper name. A ship 
was the beast of the sea; blood, the dew of 
pain, or the water of the sword ; a warrior 
was an armed tree, the tree of battle ; a 
sword, the flame of wounds. In this poeti- 
cal language there were 150 names for Odin ; 
an island could be called by 120 synony- 
mous titles.’ 

BKATB, the popular name of somei tartl- 
laglnons fishes of the genus Raia, to which 
the rays also belong. What Is called the 
True »kaU Is the Raia batia of ichthyologists, 
a toraciouB fish which sometimes Is taken 
of the weight of SOOlbs. It Is used as food. 

SKBL'ETON (a dried body ; from akeUo, 
I make dry ; Or.), in Anatomy, a collection 
of the bones of an animal cleansed, dis- 
posed in their natural situation, and kept 
In that order by means of wires, &c. When 
the bones are connected by the natural 
ligaments. It Is called a natural skeleton ; 
when by other means. It Is termed .an orti- 
fidal skeleton. 

BELBW BACK, In Architecture, the 8loi>- 
Ing abutment, In brickwork or masonty, 
for the ends of the arched head of au aper- 
ture. 

SKJTW BRIDGE. When an arch is carried 
across a road or stream at any angle other 
than a right angle, It Is made askew, and 
its figure is derived from that of a symme- 
trical arch by distortion In a horizontal 
plane. Railway bridges are frequently skew 
bridges. 

SKIN, In Anatomy, one of the principal 
integuments of the body, consisting of 
three layers composed of cells; namely, 
the epidemiia cuticle, or scarf skin, which is 
the outermost; the rete mucosum, or se- 
cond ; and the euHa vera eorium, this being 
the part which forms leather when tanned. 
There are many papllle upon it, and in 
these the nerves of general sensation ter- 
minate. There Is also a network of blood- 
vessels which forms what Is called the vas- 
cular layer. The epidermis Is Insensible, 
being destitute both of nerves and blood- 
vessels. This Is the layer of which the 
scales of reptiles, the nails and claws of 
mammals, and the hard casing of crusta- 
ceans, are modiflcatlons. The scales of fishes 
and the feathers of birds grow from the 
vascular layer cutis vera, or real skin, the 
third. On viewing the surface of the skin, 
eren with the naked eye, we And It porous : 
more so In some places than others ; and 
Ihe pores are also larger In some parts than 
others. Borne of these pores are dnets of 
sebaceous glands, and others serve not only 
to transmit hairs, but. It Is supposed, the 
greatestpart of the perspirable matter Itself. 
The rete mueoeum gives the colour to the 
skin ; It Is black in the negro [SeeliBOBO]; 
whlt^ brown, or yellowish, in the Bnro- 
pean. The skin is extremely distensible 
and elastic ; It Is thickest on those parts 
which bear weight and pressure; for ex- 
ample, on the back, the soles of the feet, 
and the palms of the hands ; thinner on the 
forepart of the body, on the Insides of the 
arms and legs, and where two surfaces 
touch. — B kxh, In Oommeroe, the hairy or 


other membrane sapped off any animal 
to be prepared by the tanner, skinner, or 
parchment-maker. 

8KINK (slMukos.* Or.), a scaly reptile of 
the lizard order, the Scincue offlctnalie of 
zoologists. It Is from six to eight Inches 
long, and of a yellowish colour, with black 
cross hands. It lives on Insects and haunts 
sandy places In Africa, In Sicily, and some 
of the Greek Islands. It was formerly used 
as a remedy In various diseases. 

SKOL'IZITE (ekolioe, twisting: Or,), a 
mineral, occurring crystallized, and mas- 
sive, colourless and nearly transparent. 
When a small portion of It is placed in the 
exterior flame of a blowpipe It twists like 
a worm, becomes opaque, and Is converted 
into a glassy substance. 

SKOR'ODITB [fikorodm, garlic: Or.), a 
mineral of a greenish colour. It occurs 
massive, but Is generally crystallized Ip 
rectangular prisms. It Is an arsenlate of 
iron ; and resembles one of the arseniates 
of copper. When heated. It emits the 
odour of garlic. 

SKULL, the bony covering of the brain. 
[See OBANinM.] 

BKVNK, the Mephitis Americana at zoo- 
logists, a carnivorous quadruped, about the 
size of a cat, and allied to the weazel and 
badger. It inhabits most parts of North 
America, and Is remarkable for the Intoler- 
able stench which It emits when threatened 
with danger, and which is Its defence 
against its enemies. Such, Indeed, is the 
offensive nature of the fluid which the 
skunk ejects, that the smallest drop Is suf- 
ficient to render clothes unwearable for a 
great length of time. The genus is exclu- 
sively American. 

SKY'-SORAPBR, In Ships, a small trian- 
gular sail sometimes set above the royal. 

SLAB, In Carpentry, an outside plank or 
board sawn from the sides of a tree, which 

is frequently of verj' unequal thickness. 

In Masonry, a table of marble, for hearths 
and other purposes. 

SLAM, In Chemistry, a substance fre- 
quently produced In the making of alum, by 
calcining It too much or too little. 

SLATB (alitb, flat : Saz.), a kind of stone 
of a bluelsh or grey colour, which when 
first dug from the quarry is of soft texture, 
and is easily cut or split into plates for 
covering the roofs of houses, paving, &c. 
The blue slate Is very light and durable ; the 
gray Is much more lasting than tiles. The 
slate principally In use la brought from 
Wales. Some other kinds alsoiU^ em- 

f doyed, the best of which Is the Westmor- 

and slate. Drawing alate, or black chalk, 

has a grayish black colour; is very soft, 
sectlle, easily broken, and adheres slightly 
to the tongue. It occurs In beds In primi- 
tive and transition clay slate ; also In se- 
condary formations. It Is used In crayon 
drawing, Its trace upon paper being black 

and regular. Whet alate, or Turkey hone. 

Is a slaty rock, containing a great pro- 
portion of qnartz, in which the compo- 
nent particles are so very small as to be 
scarcely discernible.-— —Jciea elate if com- 
posed of the minerals mica and quartz, tbe 
mica being generally predominant 
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SLATY OLBAVAGE, a stractnre possess- 
ed by many slate rocksf by which they are 
fissile Into thin plates In a direction dif- 
ferent from the planes of stratification and 
the planes of the Joints. This structure, so 
long a puzzle to geologists, has at last re- 
ceived a satisfactory explanation at the 
hands of Professor Tyndall, who has shown 
that It Is the result of great pressure ap- 
plied laterally at right angles to the cleav- 
age planes In rocks composed of fine par- 
ticles. 

SL ADVERT {sclaverey ! from sklave, a 
slave : Oer.), the establlshnient of a right 
In one man over the liberty, property, and 
sometimes even life of another. A state 
of slavery Is opjiosed to the whole nature of 
man, and has always been attended with 
evil both to the slave and his master. The 
English word Is simply the name of the 
Hclavonlan race. The wars of the Prank 
kings and emperors filled Saracenic Spain 
with Sclavonic captives to such an extent 
that In its language, as well as In those of 
Europe, a natural name meaning, In Its own 
tongue, glorimts, became the title of servi- 
tude. Among the Romans, when a slave 
was set at liberty, he took the nomen of 
prenomen ot his muster, to which he added 
the cognovten, by which ho had been called 
before he became free. The African slave- 
trade was Cyommenced by the Portuguese lu 
1442; it was, however, of only trifling ex- 
tent till the 16th century. But the Import- 
ation of negroes Into the West Indies and 
America having once begun. It gradually 
Increased, until the vastness and Import- 
ance of the traffic rivalled Us cruelty and 
guilt. In 1787 a parliamentary committee 
having been formed, such a mass of evi- 
dence was collected In proof of the enor- 
mities produced hy the slave-trade, that a 
great Impression was made on the public 
mind. By the zealous perseverance of 
Messrs. Granville Sharp, Clarkson, and 
Wllberforce, supported as they were by 
Burke, Pitt, Pox, and other distinguished 
men in both houses of parliament, this 
feeling was not suffered to die away ; and 
though the struggle continued year after 
year, with varied success, the friends of 
humanity ultimately triumphed ; a bill for 
the total and Immediate abolition of the 
slave trade having. In 1807, been carried In 
both houses by immense majorities. This 
great question was not, however, wholly set 
at rest; for though the abolition of the 
slave-trade was effected, the liberation of 
the unhappy beings already in a state of 
slavery wro not. But by the statutes & 4 
Will. IV. c. 73, It was enacted, that on the 
Ist of August, 1834, slavery was to cease 
throughout the British domlnlons.and that 
the then existing slaves were to become ap- 
prenticed labourers; the term of their 
apprenticeship partly ceasing on the 1st of 
August, 18S8, and partly on the let of Au- 
gust, 1840; when the black and coloured 
population became altogether free. To at- 
tain this mighty object, the sum of 
ao;000,000<. was distributed in certain pro- 
portions and according to certain conditions 
to. the planters, as a compensation for the 
loss of their slaves. The horrors of the 
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voyage from the land of his birth to that la 
which the wretched negro was doomed to 
spend the residue of his existence can 
scarcely be conceived. One of the slave 
ships in 1829 is described as having taken 
In, on the coast of Africa, 886 males, and 
226 females, making In all 662. She had 
been out seven teen days, during which she 
had thrown overboard fifty-five. The slaves 
were all enclosed under grated hatchways, 
betwMn decks. The space was so low that 
they sat between each other’s legs ; and 
they were stowed so close together that 
there was no possibility of their lying down 
or nt all changing their position by night 
or day. As they belonged to, and were 
shipped on account of, different Individuals, 
they were all branded like sheep, with the 
owners' marks of different forms. These 
were impressed on their breasts, or on 
I thelrarms, burnt with a red-hot iron I Over 
the hatchway stood a ferocious looking fel- 
low, with a scourge of many-twisted thongs 
in his hand, who was the slave-driver of the 
ship ; and whenever he heard the slightest 
noise below he shook It over them, and 
seemed eager to exercise It. These poor 
creatures were packed up and wedged 
together In cells, only three feet high, so 
that they had not more than 28 square 
Inches for each man, and 18 Inches for each 
woman ; while the hent of these horrid 
places was so great, and the odour so offen- 
sive, that it was quite impossible to enter 
them even had there been room Another 
case which may be mentioned in illustration 
of the subject Is that of a Spanish brig. In 
1840. She had originally 900 slaves on board, 
but during a hurricane the hatches had 
been battened down, and on opening them 
300 were found to have died from suffoca- 
tion. Again the hurricane came on ; the 
hatches were battened down a second time, 
and the consequence was, that 800 more of 
the slaves perished from the same cause, 
and 100 of the remaining 300 died on the 
passage, to Mosamblque harbour. 

SLED, SLEDGE, or SLEIGH (eleeg: Sax.), 
a carriage or vehicle moved on runners, 
and much used In North America while 
I snow is on the ground. It is drawn with 
great facility where the use of a wheeled 
carriage of any kind would be Impossible; 
and It forms the only mode of communica- 
tion In the backwoods and unreclaimed 
districts, where roads have not been made. 
It affords an easy and pleasant mode of 
conveyance ; and the season of sleighing 
Is one of mirth and enjoyment. As the pas- 
sage of this vehicle through the track which 
is soon made in the snow Is noiseless, the 
animals which draw It are decorated with 
hells, to give notice of their approach. In 
England the word sledge Is moat commonly 
used ; In America, where It Is the only ve- 
hicle seen while the snow continues, It Is 
called a sleigh. In Lapland the sledges are 
drawn by reindeer. 

BLEEP (sleepan, to sleep : Sax.), one of 
the most mysterious phenomena In the ani- 
mal world, a state in which the body ap- 
pears perfectly at rest, and extern^ objects 
act on the organs of sense without exciting 
the usual sensations. The volunta^r exer* 
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tions of our mental and corporeal powers of wearing apparel, bedding, &c., which arc 
being suspended, we are unconscious of supplied to royal ships In commission, 
what passes around us ; and are not affected SLOTH (alaitoth : Sax.), or Al, the Brady 
by the ordinary Impressions of external ob- ptis torquaius of zoologists, an herbivorous 
Jects. Sleep Is generally attended with a edentate quadruped of South America, pro> 
relaxation of the muscles, but the involun- verbial for the slowness of its motions ; but 
tary motions, as respiration and the clrcu- It climbs more easily than It walks, and 
latlon of the blood, are continued. When seems quite at home when resting suspend 
Bleep Is only partial, that is, when the brain ed on the branches of trees. The fore-feet 
does not fully participate In It— which is or arms are ranch longer than the hinder 
known by distinctly remembered and pain- and when the sloth is on the ground It Is 
ful and troublesome dreams— the r ’fresh- obliged to draw itself along upon its el 
inent It produces Is greatly lessened. In bows. 

childhood and in perfect health we dream SLOUGH (slof; ; Sax,), In Surgery# the 
hut little ; or at least so Imperfectlj and so dead part which separates fronj the living 
Bllghtly that the iKipresslons experienced In mortification; or the part that comes 
are scarcely recollected. — Sleep of Plants, away from a foul sore ; hence the term tc 
the folding of their leaves, and drooping slough off. Also (with the same pronuncla 

appearance In the night. This Is more tion), the skin or cast skin of a serpent. 

strikingly seen amongst those with pinnate Slough (pron. slon), a place or hole full of 
leaves, such as the acacias. deep mud or mire. 

SLBEP'ER, In Architecture, a piece of SLOW'-WORM. [See BniBrnwoRM.] 
timber on which the ground joists of a floor SLUG, the popular name of snails with 
are laid. The term was formerly used to small or rudimentary shells, well known as 
Indicate also the valley rafters of a roof, pests in gardens. They form the genus 

In Railway Englneei lug, the transverse Ltmax, and some allied genera amongst 

pieces of timber or iron, to which the gasteropod molluscs. Also, a cylindrical cu 
chairs. In which the ralla are laid, are fixed, blcal, or irregularly shaped piece of metal 
are called sleepers In Shlp-bnlldliig, a shot from a gun. 

thick piece of timber, placed longitudinally SLUICE (eschtse: Fr.), the stream of 
In a ship’s hold, opposite the several scarfs water Issuing through a flood-gate. The 
of the timbers, for strengthening the bows word Is, however, used Indiscriminately 
and sternframe, particularly In the Green either for tbe stream that passe* through 
land ships ; or a piece of long compass the flood-gate, or the gate Itself, 
timber layed and bolted diagonally upon SLUR, In Mnslc, a mark connecting notes 
the tranpoms. that are to be sung to the same syllable, or 

SLEET, in Gunnery, the part of a mortar made in one continued breath of a wind in- 
passing from the chamber to the trunnions; stniment, or with one stroke of a stringed 
so contrived as to give additional strength. Instrument. 

A fallofralnand snow together In fine SMALL-POX, In Medicine, a very conta- 

particles. glous pustular disease. It is found In two 

SLEIGH. [See Sped] forms; the distinct nnd theconfluent. JHs- 

SLEIGHT OP HAND, tricks performed tmet smalUpox, In which the pustules are 
by persona who, through groat practice, separate, begins with pains In the back and 
obtain a manual dexterity which cnabUs loins, drowsiness, headache, and the other 
them to effect what is apparently out of the symptoms of inflammatory fevqr. The siiocs 
course of nature. are first red and Bmall, then become little 

SLI'DING-RULE, a matliematfcal Instru- vesicles, and about the eleventh day attain 
ment, used to determine measure or qum- thetr full sire, that of a pea; the throat 
tlty without compasses, by sliding the after some days become* Bore, and the 
parts one by another. It is used chiefly in face swollen; the swelling of the face Is 
gauging, and for the mensuration of then transferred to the feet and hands; 
timber. the pustules ultimately break, and If they 

SLIP, a place lying with a gradual descent were largo, leave an Indentation; the re- 
on the banks of a river or harbour, con- raainlng symptoms gradually subside, and 

venicnt for ship building. In Hortlcul- the secondary fever disappear* about the 

ture.such portions of plants as are slipped seventeenth or eighteenth day. Confluent 
off from the stems or branches for the pur- small-pox. In which the pustules coalesce, 
pose of being planted out as set*. Is ushered In by a fever of Atyphoid ebarao 

SLIT'TING-MILL, a mill where Iron bars ter; the symptoms are aggravated; the 
ire silt Into nail rods, &c, eruption proceeds very Irregularly ; the 

SLOE isla: Sax.), a small wild plum, fever does not, as In the distinct kind, 
the fruit of the blackthorn, the Prunus cease on the appearance of the eruption, 
spinosa of botanists, nat. ord, Drupaceas, but, on the contrary, are aggravated ; the 
SLOOP, a vessel of one mast, the main- eruption becomes livid, and purple spots 
sail of which is attached to a gaff above, to are perceived ; about the eleventh day it 
a boom below, and to the mast on Its fore- often terminates fatally. Bmall-pox Is the 
most edge; differing from a cutter by hav- effect of a speciflo contagion, produced 

Ing a fixed bowsprit and a Jib-stay. Sloop either by Innoculatlon or exposure to the 

o/ tear, a vessel rigged either as a ship, brig, effluvia from persons suffering under It. 
or schooner, and usually carrying from lo [SeeVAOorJtATiOK.] 
tolBgnns. SMALTS, or SMALT (.sehmate: Oor,), a 

SLOPS {slop, a covering ; In sea- beautiful blue colour obtained by fusing 
men’s language, a name given to all species together glass and oxide of cobalt; It la 
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aged la paper^malclnv «tiid various other 
arts, partioularly in the painting of earth- 
enware. The Inferior kinds are made by 
fusing mixtures of zaflre, sand, and pearlash. 

SMAR'AGD (amarfigdoa: Or.), another 
name for the emerald. Hence, emaragdine, 
an epithet for anything pertaining to or re- 
sembling an emerald ; of an emerald green. 
The ancients used the word in a far more 
extended sense. Thus Kero la said to have 
viewed the combats of the Gladiators lii a 
amaragd, which la supposed to mean a po- 
lished mirror. 

SMABAG'DITB (jmaragdoa, the emerald : 
Or.), in Mineralogy, a variety of hornblende. 

SMELT, a marine fish of delicate flavour, 
the Oatnerue eperlanua of ichthyologists. It 
is allied to the salmon, and is usually taken 
of the length of six or seven inches. 

SMEL'LINQ, that sense which resides in 
the nerves distributed over the membrane 
that lines the interior of the nostrils. It is 
far more strongly developed in some ani- 
mals than in others. Volatile particles 
chiefly are distinguished by sinell, and fixed 
ones by the taste. 

SMKLT'ING {smelter, to melt ore : Belg.), 
In Metallurgy, the exposure of metallic 
ores to heat in order to melt out the metal- 
lic from the earthy, stony, and other parts. 
The art of fusing the ores, after roasting, is 
the principal and most important of metal- 
lurgic operations. 

SMI'LAX {Or.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Smilacem. Most of the 
species are climbing shrubs. The sarsapa- 
rilla of the Materia Medica is the root of 
some Bouth American species. 

SMOKE, the visible vapour or exhalation 
that is expelled from a substance while 
burning ; or the rarefied, but undecom- 
pused part of a combustible. The smoke 
emitted by fuel may be considered as so 
much waste of its most valuable portions. 
A scientific application of the principles on 
which combustion depends is quite sufll- 
clent to prevent the production of sujoke. 
The word smoke is particularly applied to 
the volatile vapour expelled from coal, 
wood, vegetable matter, &c.; that which 
exhales from metallic substances being 
more generally called /urns. 

SMOKB-JAOK, a machine consisting of 
an arrangement of wheels put in motion by 
the draught of the chimney with force 
suffleient to turn a vane. 

SMUT {smiUa: Sax.), in Husbandry, a 
disease In corn, when the grains, instead 
of being flied with flour, contain foul black 
powder. This is produced by a minute 
fungus called Uredo aegetum by botanists. 

SNAIL, the name given to Qasteropod 
molluscs, belonging to the genus Helix. 
The number of species is astonlshlnglygreat, 
almost every country having some peculiar 
to it, whilst several species have a large j 
geographical range. The animal carries 
Four tentacles on its head, all retractile at 
pleasure. The upper two have eyes at their 
summits. They are able to draw them- 
selves entirely into their shells, which vary 
considerably in form and sculpture. Snails 
are very tenacious of life ; Dr. Baird men- 
tions »n Instance of a specimen from Egypt, 


' having been glued down by its shell to a 
tablet in the British Museum for four years 
before it was discovered to be alive. The 
common garden snail, Helix aspersa, may bo 
taken as an example. 

SNAKE, the common and general name 
of serpents ; but, in England, generally ap- 
plied to those which are oviparous. [See 
SBaPBNTH.] 

SNA'KEROOT, the Aristolochia serpent’ 
aria, # species of hirth’wort, growing In 
North America. Its medicinal virtues are- 
considerable, and its general action Is 
heating and stimulant. 

SNA'KBWEED, a plant of the genus 
Polygonum : bistort. 

SNA'KEWOOD, the smaller branches of 
the Strychnos colubrina, a tree growing in 
the Isle of Timor and other parts of the 
East ; having a bitter taste, and supposed 
to be a certain remedy for the bite of the 
hooded serpent. 

SNATCH'BLOOK {anacken, to seize 
hastily: Dut), In ships, a great block or 
pulley, having a shiver cut through one of 
its cheeks, for the ready receiving of any 
rope. It is chiefly used for heavy purchases, 
where a warp or hawser Is brought to the 
capstan. 

SNEE'ZING, a convulsive action of tho 
organs of respiration, produced by Irritation 
of the nostrils. Violent fits of sneezing have 
been known to prove fatal ; in severe cases, 
the nasal membrane should be soothed by 
applying warm milk and water, or a decoc- 
tion of poppies. 

SNIPE, the name of some British gralla 
torlal birds, belonging to the genus (Sco/c^a®, 
of which the common snipe {8.gallinagd) and 
the Jack snipe {8. gallinula) are the best 
known. They haunt marshy tracts and are 
much sought after by sportsmen. 

SNOW {snaw: Hax.), In Meteorology, a 
congelation of vapour produced in the 
middle region of the air, when the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere sinks below tho 
freezing point of water. The manner la 
which snow is produced Is not well under- 
stood. It has not been ascertained whe- 
ther the clouds which give rise to It are 
composed of vesicular vapours, or frozen 
particles ; nor whether the flakes are com- , 
pletely or only partially formed before It 
begins to descend ; nor Is it known what 
temperatures or circumstances give rise to 
its different appearance. Upon examining 
snow flakes they are found, with rare ex- 
ceptions, to be masses of beautifully formed 
crystals. Their variety Is endless, but the 
principal forms are stars of six points, from 
one-third to ore-thlrty-fifth of an inch in 

diameter. Jted snow. It was observed, 

1 even by the ancients, that snow is some- 
times ot a red colour. This is new known 
to be due to the presence of a minute fun- 
gus named Protvcoccus nivalis by botanists. 
It has been found In many parts of the 
world. 

SNOW, LIMIT OF PERPETUAL, a term 
of physical geography, referring to an 
imaginary line on the earth where the tem- 
perature is never below 33^ F. This limit 
cannot be defined In a given region with 
strict accuracy, and all statements regard 
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ing It oan be approximate only. It la best 
determined where the acoumulatlona are 
continuous upwards on gentle slopes. Ac- 
cumulationa In hollows and descending 
glaciers are very frequently below the 
limit, and hence the line Is often laid down 
too low In mountainous regions. On the 
other hand, steep surfaces exposed to the 
Bttn or to moist winds are frequently des* 
tltute of snow, although aboye the limit 
tn question. In the northern hem»i)here 
the snow line sinks to the level of the sea 
about the parallel of 80°, and at the equator 
It Is upwards of 16,000 feet above the sea. 
It Is much higher on the northern slopes of 
the Himalayas than on the southern. This 
is occasioned by the fact that the rain- 
winds all come from the south, and that 
the greater part of their moisture is de- 
posited before they arrive at the north side 
of the range where the air is very dry. 

SNUPF, pulverized tobacco, variously 
prepared, scented, and distinguished by a 
multitude of names. It Is so frequently 
adulterated with deleterious substances 
that mischievous consequences must ne- 
cessarily arise from its use, in addition to 
those which naturally How from employ- 
ment of a narcotic powder In this way. 

SOAP CaapOn : Or.), a substance obtained 
by the action of alkalies on oils or fats. 
White soaps are generally manufactured 
from oil of olives and carbonate of soda, 
the latter being rendered caustic by quick- 
lime, and Its solution being termed soap ley. 
The oil and alkaline liquid are boiled to- 
gether. until the soap begins to separate 
from the water, salt being sometimes 
added to promote granulation ; the whole 
is allowed to rest for some time ; the soap 
Is then transferred Into wooden frames, 
and when stiff enough Is cut into oblong 
slices and dried. Pertumes are sometimes 
added ; and marbling, wJjen desirable. Is 
effected by stirring Into the soap during 
manufacture a solution of sulphate of iron, 
which is decomposed, black oxide separat- 
ing in streaks and patclies. Common toap 
is made of soda and tallow ; or if potash is 
used, common salt is added to harden it 
by transference of soda. Soft soaps are 
generally made with potash and fish oil. 
Yelloxo soap contains resin. Soap Is soluble 
in pure water and In alcohol : the solution 
in the latter gelatinizes when concentrated, 
forming whatis called In medicine opodeldoc. 
If the soap solution is carefully evaporated, 
tiansparent soap Is obtained. Earth and 
common metallic oxides form insoluble 
soaps: and hence soap Is wasted, and pre- 
cipitates are formed with It, by hard water 
—that Is, such as contains lime. Soap, If 
kept in a damp place, Is capable of remain- 
ing combined with a large quantity of 
water; this adds to Its weight, and di- 
minishes its utility, by rendering it liable 
to waste during use. 

SOAP'STONB, in Mineralogy, Steatite, a 
soft mineral of a soapy feel. It is a hy- 
drated slIloAte of magnesia and alumina. 

SOAP'WOET a plant of the genus Sapo- 
naria : nat. ord. Caryophyllaceas, 

BOCPAGB (soke, a plough : Any. Sax.), in 
Law. a tenure of lands by any certain and 

determinate servltee. In free aoeaye tbe 
services were. In a feudal sense, not dis- 
honourable, as tbe payment of an annual 
rent. In viUein eocaqe, lands were bold by 
villein services ; and these being certain 
and determined, the tenure was, in some 
respects, copyhold, and It still subsists. 

SO'OIALISM (socialist pertaining to oom- 
panlonshlp: Lot.), the science of recon- 
structing society on entirely new bases, or 
the substitution of tbe principle of ro-opera- 
tlon for that of oompoti tlon, In every branch 
of human industry. This view of society Is 
not of recent date. It has been tbe fa- 
vourite theme of poets from the earliest 
ages. But the first attempt to carry it into 
practical effect was made by the Saint 81- 
mouians In France about 1820, who gained 
numerous adherents, especially In Paris. 
After the revolution of July 1830, ft rose 
rapidly into notoriety, from the sympathy 
between the notions which It promulgated, 
and those entertained by many of the re- 
publican party. The views of the Rt. Slmo- 
ulans were all directed to the abolition of 
rank and property In society, and the estalv 
llshment of associations such as the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Owen in this country have 
denominated co-oi>eratlve, of which all the 
members should work in common, and 
divide the fruits of their labour ; and with 
these notions, common to many other social 
reformers, they united tbe doctrine that the 
division of tbe goods of the community 
should be in due proportion to the merit 
or capacity of the recipient. But their 
doctrines and proceedings soon became 
licentious and Immoral; and in 1833, their 
association was dispersed by Government. 
Some former members of this body attained 
to places of rank and consideration ; and 
others founded new schools uf socialism 
and communism. 

SOCT'BTY (societas; from sodo, I asso- 
ciate : Lot.), in its usually restricted sense, 
an association organized for the promotion 
of some object. If formed for commercial 
purposes, it is usually called a Company. 
Literary societies are often termed Aca- 
demies’, societies for social purposes 
sometimes political, and sometimes devoted 
to certain classes. There are about forty 
clubs in London, the number of members 
varying from 1000 to 1500, admitted by bal- 
lot ; paying from ten to twenty-five guineas 
on admission, and from five to ten guineas 
annual subscription. Benevolent associa- 
tions in this country are very numerous. 

800K (soccue: Lot), the low-h«eled light 
shoe of the ancient actors In comedy. Hence 
the word Is used for comedy, and opposed 
to buskin or tragedy. 

800'LB (zoccoli, a shoe : ttal.). In Archi- 
tecture, a square member, having a greater 
breadth than height. It Is used to support 
a column, base, &c.. Instead of a pedestal, 
from which It differs, by having neither 
base nor comice. 

SOCRATIO PHILOSOPHY, In Its proper 
signification, tbe peculiar method which 
was applied by Socrates to philosophical 
Inquiry. His object was to stimulate his 
bearers to the pursuit of the good and the 
true by new and more oomprebanslve 
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methods. He besan h|(i disoonrses bf pro- 
positions generally recelred as true ; and 
placed a particular Idea In a number of 
combinations. He then proceeded by means 
of questions to ascertain the ideas of those 
with whom he was contending. So full of 
error were the speculations of his age that 
it was not diffloult to entangle his opponent 
in contradictions, or to extract from him 
admissions which were inconsistent with 
bis opinions, or agreeable to the sentiments 
of Socrates, who with his comprehensive 
views and dialectic ability, soon turned 
them to account. Socrates wrote nothing 
biinself ; we have only the reports of Xeno- 
phon and Plato, and the latter is thought 
to have added much of his own. 

SO'DA, an alkali, the oxide of the raotal 
BodiuMt obtained, usually as a carbonate, 
from several sources. It is sometimes 
found in a native state, as in the lakes in 
Egypt, which, being dried by the heat of 
the sun, leave beds of soda, or natron, as it 
is there called. Soda was formerly pro- 
cured as Barilla, from the Incinerated 
ashes of the saleola plant, and as kelp by 
burning seaweed; but It is now almost 
entirely obtained by decomposing common 
salt with sulphuric acid or iron pyrites. 
The resulting sulphate is fused in a furnace 
with chalk and small coal, and the car- 
bonate of soda is then dissolved out of 
the produpt.-~-0'aastic Soda is the oxide, 
and is obtained from the carbonate by boil- 
ing it with lime. Soda, In one form or 
other, has an immense number of applica- 
tions in the arts. 

SO'DALITB, a mineral of a bluish green 
colour, found crystallized, or In masses. It 
obtains its name from the large portion of 
soda which enters into Its composition. It 
con^sta chiefly of siiex, alumina, and 
soda. 

SO'DA- WATER, a supersaturated solu- 
tion of carbonic acid in water. It derives 
its name from having been always for- 
merly, and sometimes at present, prepared 
by the addition of some carbonate of soda, 
to render it useful in certain forms of dys- 
pepsia. Some ingenious machines are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of soda-water. 

SO'DIUM, the metallic base of soda, is ob- 
tained by raising a mixture of the carbonate 
and charcoal to a high temperature. It is 
white, opaque, aud has the lustre and gene- 
ral appearance of silver. Its spec. grav. Is 
0'97 ; it fuses at IWo. It is exceedingly 
malleable, and is much softer than any of 
the common motalllc substances. It con- 
ducts electricity and heat in a similar man- 
ner to the basis of potassa, which it very 
much resembles ; and small particles of it 
Inflame by the galvanic spark, and burn 
with bright explosions. When sodium is 
exposed to the atmosphere it immediately 
tarnishes, and by degrees becomes covered 
with a white crust, which is the oxide. So- 
dium combines with tlm metals; In the 
quantity of one-fortieth It renders mercury 
a fixed solid of the colourof silver, and tlio 
combination Is attended with a consider- 
able degree of heat. It forms an alloy with 
tin, without changing its colour; and it 
acts upon gold and lead when heated. Placed 

upon cold water It decomposes the liquid 
with violence ; with hot water it inflames. 

BOF'FIT {.aofflita, overlaid; JtaL), the 
ceiling of subordinate parts of buildings, 
such as staircases, entablatures, archways, 
cornices, &c. 

SOFl (probably a corruption of sophoa, 
wise : Or.), a Persian word, signifying re- 
ligious persons, called also DervUthes, 16 
was the surname of the kings of Persia, of 
the fltce preceding the present famliy, 
and came to he erroneously used as a title 
of the Persian monarch. 

BOIL, the earthy materials In whioli 
plants grow ; conaisting of compounds of 
silica, lime, alumina, magnesia, oxide of 
iron, and various acid and alkaline combi- 
nations ; with the remains of animal and 
vegetable matter ; the variety being neces- 
sary to healthy vegetation. The part be- 
neath that where plants usually grow is 
termed the aiibaoil. All soils were origin 
ally tbe product of disintegrated rocks— on 
whose nature and constitution they depend 
for their peculiar quail ties. 

80KB (a plough : Ang. Sax.), in Law, a 
term which anciently had various aignlflcs- 
tlous, viz. L The liberty or privilege of 
tenants excused from customary burdens 
and impositions. 2. The power of adminis- 
tering justice. 3. The precinct in which 
the chief lord exercised his aoe, or liberty 
of keeping court within his own jurisdic- 
tion. 4. A stipulated payment or rent to 
the lord for using his laud, with such 
liberty aud privilege as made the tenant the 
Boko man or freeholder. As a territorial 

division it still exists in Lincolnshire. 

Boku-mbn, tenants of sokage lands : those 
who held by no servile tenure, but paid 

their rent as a soke, or sign of freedom. 

Soxb-hekvk, the rent collector in the lord’s 
soke. 

SOLANA'CBjE, s natural order of plants. 
Including more than a thousand species. 

The flowers are monopetalous and regular ; 
the fruit either a capsule or a berry. They 
are found in most parts of the world, some 
affording food, others medicines. Many of 
them possess narcotic properties to such 
an extent as to he poisonous. The genus 
Solanum has upwards of 900 species, and 
one of these is the valuable Potato, aud 
another the poisonous Bitter aweeL To other 
genera belong the Tobaooo plant {NicoH- 
ana), the Tomato (Lycoperaioum), the Cape 
gooseberry (Phyaalis), the Red Peppers 
iOapelcum), the Henbamb (ffyoacyamua), 
the Thorn Apple {Datura), the Night Shade 
{Atxopa\ the Maedbakb, and the handsome 
Petunia. 

SO'LAN-GOOSB. [See GANKET.] 

SOLA'RIUM {Lot., from aolaria, pertain- 
ing to the sun). In Antiquity, a place on 
the tops of houses exposed to the sun, where 
the Romans used to take air and exercise. 

SO'LAE SYSTBM, that system of astro- 
nomy which is founded on the hypothesis 
t&at the sun la the centre of the universe, 
round which all the planets revolve at dif- 
ferent distances, and in different spaces of 
time. [See Astbonomy, Babth, Sum, Pla- 
mets, Moom, &c.] 

SCPLOAN (corrupted from Sultan), a title 
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formerly given to a general wbo command- 
I ed the caliph’s army ; the epithet vraa 
afterwards applied to a governor of Egypt. 

I SOL'DERINQ iaohdot I make firm : Lot.), 
among Mechanics, the uniting together two 
pieces of metal, by the fusion ai\d applica- 
tion of some metallic composition on the 
extremities of the metals to be joined. 
Common solder is an alloy composed of 
about two parts of lead and one of tin. In 
the operation of soldering, the 8urfac|« of 
the metal intended to be joined are scraped 
and rendered very clean ; they are then 
brought close to each other. Some resin, 
chloride of cine, borax, or other suitable 
substance having been previously placed 
on the places to be joined ; and heat is 
applied by a soldering iron, or in some 
other way. — “S oldbus are made of gold, 
silver, copper, tin, bismuth, and lead ; usu- 
ally, but not always, in the composition 
some of the metal that Is to be soldered 
being Included. 

BOLE, the name given to flat fishes of the 
genus Solea. The common sole abounds on 
the British coast ; afford considerable em- 
ployment to the fishermen, and are much 
esteemed as an article of food. 

SOL'BOISM (soUnkiamoa : Qr.), In Gram- 
mar, Incongruity of language, or a gross 
deviation from the rules of grammar, or 
construction. According to Pliny It differs 
from a Barbarism, In not being confined to 
the use of single words, which are erro- 
neous. In a general sense, any unfitness 

or Impropriety. 

SOLENA'CEANS a tube: Gr), a 

family of dimlary bivalve molluscs, of 
which the genus /Stolen, comprising the razor 
shell, Is the type. 

SOLFATA'RA, a volcanic vent which 
emits only sulphur, and its compounds ; and 
so named from the Holfaiura, a hill near 
Naples, in the district called by the ancients 
the Fhlcpgron Oampx. 

SOLI'CITOR (soliato, I persuade : Lot.), 
In Law, a person authorized and employed 
to prosecute the suits of others In the 
Court of Chancery; similar practitioners 
are called attorneys. In courts of common 
law. In Scotland solicitors are the same 
as attornejs with us; but they practise In 
the Inferior courts and are Inferior to wn- 

U^rsto the signet. Solioitou-Gbshrau, an 

officer of the crown, holding by patent, 
ranking next to the attorney-general. Like 
tlie attorney-general, ho resigns office when 
the ministry which appointed him retires. 

SOI/ID isolidus, firm ; Lat), in Philoso- 
phy, a body whose parts are so connected 
together as not to give way or slip from 
each other upon the smallest Impression, 
in which sense Solid stands opposite to 

Fluid. Geometricians define a solid to be 

the third species of magnitude, or that 
which has three dimensions, mz. length, 
breadth, thickness or depth.— 5oLcl« are 
commonly divided Into regular and vrregur 
lar. The regular solids are those termi- 
nated by regular and equal planes, and are 
only five in number, vnz. the Tetrahedron, 
which consists of four equal triangles ; the 
Cube, or Hexahedron, of six equal squares ; 
the OrtaliPdron, of eight equal triangles; 
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the Dodecahedron^of twelve; and the 
loosabedron, of twenty equal triangles. 
The irregular solids are almost infinite, 
comprehending all such as do not come 
under the definition of regular solids ; as 
the sphere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 

prism, parallelepiped, &c. In anatomy 

and medical science, the hones, flesh, and 
vessels of animal bodies are called solids, in 
distinction from the blood, chyle, and other 

fluids. Solid Angle, one made by the 

meeting. In one point, of more than two 
plane angles which are not In the same plane. 
Solid square, in military language, a body of 
troops formed into a square, consisting of a 
number of parallel squares one within the 
other. The faces of the men in each set of 
parallel sides look the same way, and to- 
wards the outside of the square, holding 
tbeir bayonets so as to be prepared for the 
attack of an enemy attempting to force the 
square. The solid square has been found ca- 
pable of resisting even a furious charge of 
cavalry. 

SOLIDA'GO (aolido, I make firm : Lat., 
from Its supposed efficacy In healing 
wounds), in Botany, a genus of plants, nat. 
ord. Oompositep. Plants of this genus are 
distinguished by the name of the golden 
rod, on account of their yellow flowers and 
long spikes. 

SOLIFID'IAN (solus, alone ; and /Ides, 
faith : Lat), In Theology, one who maintains 
that faith alone, without works, is neces- 
sary to justification. 

SO'LO (Ital.), in Music, a passage, or per- 
fect piece In which a single voice or in- 
strument performs wltliout accompani- 
ment. Peculiar freedom, ease, distinctness, 
and power of execution, are required to 
perform the solo with correctness, taste, 
and feeling. 

SOLOMON’S SEAL, the common name 
of a species of Polygonatum, belonging to 
the nat. ord. Liluxcece. It is perennial. 

BOL'STICE (solstitium ; from Sol, the 
sun : and sisto, 1 cause to stand : Lat), In 
Astronomy, the time when the sun is in 
one of the solstitial points ; that is, wJien 
it IS at the greatest distance from the 
I equator, which is 3^ degrees, and when, 
to the people of the higher latitudes, it 
appears to stand still, not changing its 
I place In the degrees of the zodiac. The 
solstitial points In an artificial globe are 
those In which the ecliptic, or path of the 

sun, touches the tropics. Summer sol- 

stice, the 2l8t of June, when the sun enters 
the tropic of Cancer, In its frrogress 
southward, and gives the longest day. 
Winter solstice, the 2lBt of December, when 
the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, In 
its progress northward, and gives the 
shortest day. 

SOLUTION (solutio, a dissolving: Lat), 
the intimate mixture or perfect union of 
solid bodies with fluids, so as to form one 
homogeneous liquor. The word is applied 
both to the act of combination and to the 
result of the process : thus common salt 
disappears in water, that is. Its solution 
takes place, and the liquid obtained is 
called a soluHon of salt lu water.- — In A1 
gobra and Geometry, solution signifies ti,< 
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angwerlng of a questlop, or the reaolvtng 

of a problem. In Surgery, tbe term 

toluHon 0 / eotiHnulty denotea the Beparatlon 
of connected substances or parts applied 
to a fraction, laceration, Ate. 

SOLV'BNT (aolvms, dissolving : Lot.), In 
Chemistry, any liquid which will dissolve 
substances. 

SO'MATIST {aOma, a body : Or.), one who 
denies tbe existence, and consequently the 
agency, of spiritual substances. 

SOMATOL'OGY (aOma, a body ; and logos, 
a discourse : Or.), tho doctrine of bodies or 
material substances. 

SOM'MITE, In Mineralogy, nephelino ; a 
mineral which occurs In small crystals. 
It Is found on Somma and Vesuvius. 

SOMNAM'BULISM {aomniwn, a dream ; 
and ambulo, I walk : Lot.), the phenomenon 
of sleep-walking, during which tbe sensi- 
tive and willing powers govern the muscles, 
while the reasoning or reflecting organs are 
asleep ; but in dreaming It Is the contrary. 
The phenomena attendant on sleep-walking 
are very singular, the person affected per- 
forming many voluntary actions, implying 
a certain degree of perception of external 
objects. There are a number of very re- 
markable cases of somnambulism on record, 
some of which would be Incredible were 
they not attested by unquestionable autho- 
rity. Somnambulists have been known to 
undress and take a cold bath ; to saddle 
and bridle their horses, and afterwards ride 
to a considerable distance ; and, when their 
habits perhaps were more sedeutary, to 
write letters, make verses, &c.; while In 
most cases they quietly returned to their 
beds, and awoke at their usual hour utterly 
unconscious of their previous proceedings. 
Generally speaking, but not always, som- 
nambulists are Incapable of bolding a 
conversation. Somnambulism may be 
described as a state in which the mind 
retains Its power over the limbs, but 
possesses no Influence over its own 
thoughts, and scarcely any over the body, 
excepting those particular members of It 
which are employed In walking. 

SONATA (Ital.), In Music, a piece or 
composition wholly executed l;y Instru- 
ments ; and generally supposed to exhibit 
tl)e composer’s powers without conflning 
him within the rigid rules of counterpoint 
or measure. 

SON’NHT iFr.), a short poem, which, ac- 
cording to Its Italian model, consists of 
fourteen lines ; divided into two parts, the 
first of olfht, and the latter of six lines. 
According to the strictest rules, only two 
rhymes are allowed in the first part, and 
the second ought not to end in a couplet ; 
but In our language, which possesses a 
comparative paucity of rhymes, the sonnet 
has been written with great latitude as to 
rhymes. 

SONOM’ETER (sonua, a sound ; Lai. ; and 
metron, a measure ; Or.), an Instrument for 
measuring sounds or the Intervals of 
sounds. 

SOOTH'SATING {aoth, truth : Sax.), the 
foretelling of future events without divine 
aid or authority ; and thus distinguished 
from prophecy by Inspiration. 
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SO’PHI. rSeeSoFiJ 

SOPH'ISM (aophiama,trom Bophize, I deal 
snbtileiy : Or.), a subtllty in reasoning, in 
which the arguments are not logically eui>- 
ported, or the Inferences are not justly 
deduced from the premises. 

SOPHISTICATION {aophiao, I deceive ; 
Or.), the adulterating or debasing the 
purity of something by a foreign ad- 
mixture. 

SOra'ISTS iaophistfe, from aophizo, I deal 
Bubtilely : Or.), a name at first given to phi- 
losophers and those who were remarkable 
for their wisdom ; it was afterwards applied 
to rhetoricians, and lastly to such as spent 
their time In verbal niceties, logical conun- 
drums, sententious quibbles, and pblloso- 
phical enigmas. The following, called the 
Psendomenoa, for example, was a famous 
problem amongst tbe ancient aophista : 
‘ When a man says, I lie, does he lie, or does 
he not lie f If he lies, be speaks truth ; and 
If he speaks the truth, he lies.' 

SOPORIK'IC {sopor, a heavy sleep; and 
/ado, I make : Lat.), in Medicine, any drug, 
piaut, &c. that has tbe quality of inducing 
Bleep. 

SOPRA'NO {Ital., from aopra, above), In 
Music, one of the intermediate portions ()f 
the scale, which is a species of treble, suited 
to the female voice. 

SOR'BIO ACID, In Chemistry, acid pro- 
cured from the fruit of the Pyrus, or Sorbua 
aucuparia, or Mountain Ash. It Is Identical 
with malic acid. 

SORBONNE, tho name of a college ori- 
ginally Instituted for the education of secu- 
lar clergymen at tbe university of Paris, 
so called after Robert of Sorbon, In Cham- 
pagne, a theologian of Paris, who founded 
It during the reign of St. Louis, about 12fiO, 
and endowed it with an income which was 
subsequently much increased. This insti- 
tution, the teachers In which were always 
doctors and professors of theology, a<v 
qulred so much fame that Its name was 
extended to the whole theological faculty 
of tbe university of Paris. 

SOR’CERY {aorcerie, from aors, a lot: 
Lttt.), Magic, or divination by the supposed 
assistance of evil spirits, or the power of 
commanding evil spirits^ 

SORD'AWALITE, a black or grajial) 
green mineral, so named from Sordawald, 
in Wibourg. It Is a species of hornblende 
and consists of alumina. Iron magnesia, 
and a small quantity of pbospborlo acid. 

SOR’DBS {Lai.), In Medlcli)e,foul matter. 
Also, dregs of any kind. 

SOR’EL, a term used by sportsmen for a 
male fallow deer of three years old. 

aOR'EX (a mouse: In Zoology, 

a genus of nocturnal Insectivorous mam- 
mals, typified by the shrew mouse, which 
resembles the mole In the head, and the 
mouse In other parts. 

SORGHO {UoUma aaccharatvs), a plant 
allied to millet, which Is extensively culti- 
vated in China, and of late years In BaropcL 
The stem yields a juice from which sugar 
! and spirit are obtainable, the leaves afford 
excellent fodder for cattle, and the seeds 
! are suitable for feeding poultry. 

SOEl’TES {aiyrdiia, from aSroa, a heap ; 
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^.).tn Logte,au abridged form of atattng a 
■erlea of tyllogiama oonslaftlng of a number 
of proposltlona so United together that the 
predicate of one beoomea eontlnnally the 
subject of the next In suecesaion, till a con* 
cluston is formed by bringing together the 
subject of the first proposition and the pro- 
dloate of the last. 

80R'EBL,auaraeglTento several plants. 
The common sorrel is the Bumex aaetosa, a 
British herb with an acid taste. Theisrord 
sorrel is the OxeMa acetoaella. The wood- 
sorrel is of the genus OxcUia. The Indian 
red and Indian whitehorrels are of the genus 
HibUeua, Salt of BomUt blnoxalate of 
potash. 

SCMETBS HOME'RIO^, VIRGILIANiB5. 
BANCTORUM (Homeric, &o. lots : Ziof.), a 
species of divination very common in anti- 
quity. It consisted In opening a favourite 
author at random, and deducing an oracular 
meaning from the first passage which met 
the eye. The Greeks used Homer for this 
purpose, the Romans Virgil, the Ohristians 
the Bible. Some remarkable examples are 
on record of the applicability of the pas- 
sages found to the destinies of the finders. 

SORTIE' (^V.), In Military language, the 
issuing of a body of troops from a besieged 
place to attack the besiegers ; a sally. 

SOSTENDTO (sustained ; Itai), in Music, 
a term used to denote the unbroken con- 
tinuance of sounds. 

SOUND, In Physics, tlie effect produced 
on the ear, usually by a tremulous motion 
of the air, caused by the vibration of some 
other body which has been struck, rubbed, 
&C. The distance to which sounds may bo 
heard will be proportional to the magnitude 
or intensity of the stroke made on the tre- 
mulous body emitting the sound ; for the 
greater that stroke is the greater will bo 
the agitation of its parts, and the greater 
> 111 be the force wl h which they will strike 
tl e particles of air. Hence the greater 
will be the effect at any given distance on 
the drum of the ear; and, consequently, 
tire greater will be the distance at which 
the agitation of the air will be senslbla It 
it ascertained that sound of all kinds travels 
at the rate of ll24i feet per second, when 
the air is at the temperature of 83° ; the 
softest whisper moves as fast as the loudest 
thunder. The knowledge of this fact has 
been applied to the measurement of dis- 
tances. Thus, If we SCO a vivid flash of 
lightning, and in two seconds hear a clap of 
thunder, may be assured that the light- 
ning occurred at not more than the distance 
of 750 yards. If the vibrations of a sonorous 
body fail short of or exceed a certain velo- 
city, no sound will be perceived; the 
smallest number which produce any effect 
on the ear is 88 per second ; and the largest, 
according to some, 8800, but accordiug to 
others, 8^000 per second. Taking the velo- 
city of sound In the air as unitv, its velocity 
in tin will be represented by 7i, in silver by 
0, In copper by 18, in Iron by 17, in glass by 
17, In baked clay by 10 12, and In wood by 
ll'ir. Its velocity in cast Iron was found 
to be only 10*6. Solids are much better con- 
ductors of sound than atmospheric air ; a 
person at one end of a long fir beam will 


dlstinotly hear a slight tap. which la 
inandihie to him who makes it at the 
other end. Water la a very exeeUent con^ 
duotor of sound, partionlarly when frozen. 
Sounds have been conveyed even by land 
to enormous distances ; the cannonade of a ' 
sea fight between the English and Dutch, 
in 1678, was hoard across England to the 

extent of SKX) miles. Sound, in Geography, 

any great Inlet of the sea; as Plymouth 
sound, dec. 

SOUND'ING (aondar, to search with a 
plummet : JV.), In Navigation, the opera- 
tion of trying the depth of the water, and 
the quality of the bottom, by a line with a 

plummet at the end. Somdinga, a name 

given to the specimen of the ground, ob- 
tained by sounding. A piece of tallow 
stuck upon the base of the deep-sea lead 
brings up distinguishing marks from the 
bottom, as sand, shells, &o., which adhere 
to it. Their nature is carefully marked in 
the log-book. A ship is said to be <n 
aoundinga when she gets into water shal- 
low enough to be sounded. 

SOUTH {auth : Sax.), one of the cardinal 
points. Strictly, aotUh is the horizontal 
point in the meridian of a place, on the 
right hand of a person standing with his 
face towards the east. But the word is ap- 
plied to any point In the meridian, between 
the horizon and the zenith. 

80UTHCOTTIAN8, the foUowers of 
Joanna Southcott She was born in Devon- 
shire In 1750; claimed the power of pro- 
phecylng, and had many followers. In her 
65th year she pretended to be supernaturally 
pregnant. She died soon afterwards, and 
although It was proved that her assertion 
was false, the faith of many of her followers 
was not shaken, and they expected her to 
reappear. 

SOUTH'ERNWOOD, the Artemisia abro- 
tanum of botanists, nat. ord. ComposiUB, a 
plant with sweet-scented leaves, a native 
of the South of Europe, common in English 
gardens. 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, a term given to 
a commercial ‘scheme,* In 1720, which, for 
a timo, produced a kind of national deli 
rlnm In England. A company for trading 
to the South Seas, which was entitled the 
* South Sea Company,* had been sanctioned 
by government, with the specious pretence 
of discharging the national debt, re- 
ducing all the funds into one. Blunt, the 
projector, bad taken the hint of his plan 
from Law’s celebrated Mississippi scheme, 
which, in the preceding year, had.lu Franco, 
entailed ruin upon many tliousand families 
of that kingdom. In the project of Law 
there was something substantial. It pro- 
mised au exclusive trade to Louisiana; 
though the design was defeated by the 
frantic eagerness of the people. But the 
South Sea scheme was buoyed up by nothing 
but the folly and rapaclousness of indivi- 
duals, which became so blind and extrava 
gant, that Blunt was able to Impose upon 
the whole natloq, and make tools of th( 
other directors, to serve his own purpose 
and that of a few assoclatea. When thu 
projector found that the South Sea stoc) 
did not rise according to hla expeotstion 
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he cirenlated » report that Gibraltar and chanici. the line which a movable bony, 
Port Mahon wonld b^eicbanged for some conaldered as a point, is conceived to des- 
placea in Pern ; by which means the English cribe by its motion. — flpaoe, unong Print- 
trade to the Bonth Sea would be protected ers, a slip of wood or metal lor making a 
and enlarged. This rnmour, di^sed by space between words or lines, 
emissaries, acted like a contagion. In five SPADI'CEOUS, in Botany, an epithet lor 
days the directors opened their books for a a kind of aggregate flower, having a recep- 
subscription ol 1,000,0001. at the rate ol t&cle common to many florets, within a 
lOOL lor every lOOl. capital. Persons of all spathe, as in palms, &c. 
ranks crowded to the house in such a man- SPA'DIX ; from spew, I plnck oil), in 
ner that the first subscription exceeded Bot(*|\y, a receptacle bearing flowers Bur- 
2, 000,0001. of original stock. In a few days rounded by a sheathing bract or spade, 
this stock advanced to 3401. ; and the sub- Palms have a branching spadix, arums a 
scriptlons were sold for double the price of simple one. 

the first payment. In a little time the BPA'HI, or SIPAHI (a soldier: Jnd.), one of 

stock reached lOOOl., and the whole nation the Turkish cavalry. 

was Infected with the spirit of stock-job- SPAN {Sax.), a measure taken from the 
blngtoan incredible extent. The Infatu- space bet ween the end of the thumb and the 
atlon prevailed till the 8th of September, tip of the little finger, when extended, 
when the stock began to fall, and some of The span Is estimated at three hands' 

the adventurers awoke from their delirium, breadths, or nine inches. In seamen's 

On the 39th of the same month the stock language, a small line or cord, the middle 
had sunk to 1501. ; several eminent gold- of which Is attached to a stay, 
sniltbs and bankers, who had lent great SPAN'DRIL, the space between the curve 
suras upon It, were obliged to atop payment of an arch and the right lines inclosing it. 
and abscond ; and the ebb of this porten- SPAN'IEL (espaffneul : JV.— from Its 
tous tide was BO violent that It carried every- supposed Spanish origin), the Oania fami- 
thlng In Its way, and an Inflnlte number of liaria aviculariua, a name given to several 
families were overwhelmed with ruin. Pub- varieties of dog, remarkable for sagacity 
11c credit sustained a terrible shock ; the and obedience ; the largest and most 
nation was thrown Into a ferment ; and beautiful of which Is the Alpine or St, 
nothing was heard but the ravings of grief, Bernard’s breed ; and the smallest the Cams 
disappointment, and despair. Some prin- brevipitia, usually called king Charlea'Bbreed, 
clpal members of the ministry were deeply used as a lap-dog. 

concerned In these fraudulent transactions; SPAR (Speer ; Sax.), amass of crystallised 
and though they used nil their Influence stone; any sort of earth which breaks 
with the Bank to assist them in supporting easily Into cubical or laminated fragments 

the credit of the South Sea Company, and with polished surfaces A name given to 

actually obtained from that corporation a the round pieces of timber used for the 
large sum, the bubble burst; and a com- yards and topmasts of ships, 
mlttee of the House of Commons, to whom SPAR'RCW, the popular name of two 
the subject had been referred, declared British birds belonging to the genus 
they had discovered a train of the deepest or Passer, In the family of Fringillida : 
‘ vlllany and fraud that hell ever contrived the Passer montarvus or tree sparrow, and 
to ruin a nation.’ Suffice It to add, that tho P, doniesticus or common house spar- 
some of the ‘ directors ’ were expelled the row, 

house ; others taken Into custody ; and the SPASM (spasmos; from spao,! draw: Gr.), 
estates of several confiscated by act of par- in Medicine, an Involuntary contraction of 
llament, after a certain allowance was de- the muscular fibres, or that state of the 
ducted for each, according to their conduct contraction of muscles which is not spon- 
and circumstances. taneously disposed to alternate with re- 

SOVEREIGN (souverain : Fr.), a supreme laxatlon ; It Is generally accompanied by 
ruler, or one who possesses the highest au- pain. When the contractions alternate 
thorlty without control. A king or queen with relaxation, they are called convulsions. 

regnant. An English gold coin, value SPATHE - (Or.), In Botany, a sheathing 

twenty shillings; the standard weight of bract surrounding floral organs usually 
which is 5 dwt. 3’27 grs., url38'874 troy grs. splitting longitudinally, as in the arum. 


One twelfth of the sovereign consists of 
copper, which is added to give It hardness. 


BPATH'IO IRON (spaihg, a broad blade 
of metal, &c. : Or.), a mineral of a foliated 


SOT, It dark-coloured sauce, prepared In structure, and a yellowish or brownish co- 
Ohlna and Japan from the seeds of a sort lour. 


of bean. It Is eaten with fish, Ac. A sauce 
of the same name Isprepared In England. 


SPAT'ULA (the dim. of spatha, a blade : 
LaU), an apothecary’s instrument for 


SPA, a celebrated watering-place, about spreading plasters, &e. 
seven leagues from AIx-laFOhapelle. It has BPAT'ULATB (last). In Botany, an epithet 
been long famous for its medicinal springs, for a leaf shaped like a spatula or a battle- 
whlch are mentioned by Pliny, and are six dore, being roundish, with a long, narrow, 
or seven In number. The term is now gene- linear base. 

rally applied to all mineral springs. SPAVIN (espavent : Fr.), In the Menage, 

SPACE (spatium : Lot.), in the abstract, a disease In horses, being a swelling or ex- 

mere extension. Space, In Geometry, de- crescence in the inside of a horse’s hongb. 

notes the area of any figure, or that which at first like gristle, hut afterwards hard and 
fills the Interval or distance between the bony. 

lines that terminate It. Space, In Me- SPEAK'BB. In the parUa i a ent a r y senae, 
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anoffloMTWbo »ttU as oli%lrwaa daring a 

■fOliig. The ap$ak«rcftH$Sotmcf Corn- 

m<m$ Is a roembar of the bouse, elected, at 
the oommencement of a parliament, hr a 
m^ority of votes to act as chairman or pre- 
sident, In patting qnestluns, reading bills, 
keeping order, and carrying Into execution 
the resolations of the bouse. The Speaker 
is not to deliver his sentiments upon any 
question ; but it is his duty to interrupt a 
member whose language is Indeoorot^. or 
who wanders from the subject of debate ; he 
maj' also stop a debate, to remind the house 
of any standing order, or established mode 
of proceedIng,whlch he sees about to be vio- 
lated. He, however, submits everything to 
the decision of the house. If the number 
of votes on the two sides of the question be 
equal, he may decide it by hia own; but 
otherwise he cannot vote. When the house 
resolves itself into a committee, the chair 
is filled by a temporary chairman, and the 
Speaker Is then capable of suidresalng the 
house on any subject, like a private mem- ' 
ber. He issues warrants to the Olerk of 
the Crown even during the recess, to make 
out new writs for the election of members 
when seats are vacant. He receives a sa- 
lary of 60001 . a year, and be Is supplied with 
a furnished residence. It Is customary to 
make him a peer when he retires. In the 
House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor, keeper 
of the Great Seal, or other person holding 
the King’s commission. Is ex-offlclo Speaker; 
he can speak and vote on any question. 

SPE'CIALTY (specialxtas, peculiarity : 
Lot), In Law, a term applied to a contract 
evidenced by an instrument under sea), 
thereby differing from what is called simple 
contract. Specialties are, after debts of re- 
cord, entitled to priority in the distribution 
of assets, and are not presumed to he satis- 
fied until after twenty years ; while simple 
contracts are extinguished by the statute of 
limitations In six. 

SPB'CIE, in Commerce, gold or silver 
coin, in distinction from paper money. 

SPE'OIES iLat.). In Natural History, such 
animals or vegetables as may be presumed 
to have descended from the same ancestors 
are aald to belong to the same species. 
Such beings are liable to vary from the In- 
fluence of circumstances. Whether the va- 
riation is Indefinite or restricted within 
certain limits is a question upon which 
naturalists are divided, and the solution 
of which Is attended with much difficulty. 
Different races from the same parents are 
called varieties. [See Gaitus.] In Logic, a 
predlcable, which is considered as express- 
ing the whole essence of the individuals of 
which it la affirmed, nils essence consists 
of two parts, the material part or gernts, 
and the destnictlve part or difference : 
thus, a ‘quadruped’ has for ‘ genus ’ animal, 
and for ‘difference’ the having four legs. 
Species and genns are merely relative 
terms : thus, a horse belongs to the spe- 
cies quadruped, hut a quadruped belongs 
to the species animal. A species, when piedl 
eated of Individuals, stands in the same rela- 
tion to them as the genns to the species. | 
With regard to a lower species it is a genus, 
while with regard to a higher it is a species. I 


SPBOnPIO ( s pe af ii s .apecnttMr tort i LdL\ 
In Medicine, a mndiy wMob either eer 
tsinly cures some pm^eniar disease ir la 
less fallible with regard to It than other 
remedies. 

SPBOIFIOA'TION (spsoiss. a peenllar 
sort : and faeio, I make : Lai.'), the formal 
description of an invention for which let- 
ters patent have been obtained, required 
by the law to he filed In the patent office 
within six months of their date, otherwise 
they become void. Also, amongst build- 

ers, the statement of the work required to 
be done, upon which the buUder^s contract 
is founded. 

SPECIFIC QRAVITT. [See Geavitt.] 
SPB'CIMEN {Lat.), a sample or small por- 
tion of anything ; Intended to exhibit the 
kind and quality of the whole, or of some- 
thing not exhibited* 

SPBO’TACLES {specto, I look at: Lot.), 
aTi optical instrument for assisting the 
sight. With short-sighted persons, the crys- 
talline humour, being too convex, brings j 
the regs to a focus before they reach the 
retina ; concave lenses remedy this, because 
they make the rays to enter the eye with 
more divergence, and therefore to l)e longer 
without coming to a focus. With elderly 
persons, the crystalline humour, being too 
flat, does not bring the rays to a focus as 
soon as they have reached the retina. Con- 
vex lenses remedy this, because they make 
the rays to enter the eye with less diverg- 
ence, and therefore cause them to come 
sooner to a focus. Spectacles seem to have 
been first used about tlie latter end of the 
18 th century. [See Optics.] 

SPEO’TRB {spectrum : Lat), an appear- 
ance destitute of external reality affecting a 
person’s organs of sight when the body is 
in an abnormal state. 

SPECTROSCOPE (spectrum, Lat ), scopeo, 
I examine : Or.), an Instrument emidoyed 
for the examination of the spectra of the 
light from the sun, planets, and fixed stars, 
and for the measurement of the lines and 
hands of shade and colour, as to breadth, 
distance, and position. [See Spkotecm, 
and Spectrum Analysis ] 

SPE'CTRUM. If a beam of sunlight is 
admitted Into a dark room through a hole 
In a shutter, and allowed to fall upon a 
prism of glass, the emergent beam will be 
decomposed, and the solar or prismatic 
spectrum will be seen upon the wall or any 
white surface placed to receive It. At the 
bottom is red, and to this succeed orange, 
yellow, green, blue. Indigo, and violet, each 
gradually changing into the next. ”rhls ex- 
periment proves that common light Is not 
homogeneous, but compounded of rays of 
various colours, which beetjme separated 
by reason of their different refranglbilitlee. 
The series of colours thus produced is 
called the solar spectrum. By means of a 
suitable contrivance, the coloured rays ob- 
tained from a sunbeam may be again col- 
lected into a beam of white light. If any 
of the colours of the speotmm be experi- 
mented on. It will he found that it cannot 
he decomposed; In other words, the original 
beam has been divided into bomogeneoui 
rays. 
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been known that tb« tolar spectrura C»ee 
the iMt artlclcQ It marked by traneverte 
d 0 rli linet, of which tome hnndreda hare 
been counted. When the light of a flame 
It trantmitied through a giau pritra, the 
tpeetrum produced exhibitt certain bi^ht 
trauBverae lines whenever ceruin metallic 
tubttancee are burnt In the flame. Experi- 
ment tbowedthat the same substance always 
produced the same kind of line and in the 
tatne part of the spectram. The presence 
of the lines in the spectrum might, there- 
fore, be regarded as a proof of the presence 
of the respective metals. For example, if a 
small quantity of common salt (ciilorlde of 
sodium) be burnt, a bright yellow line ap- 
pears in the spectrum In a particular pnsi- 
ti(m. It has been ascertained that a quan- 
tity of sodium, lees than the three millionth 
part of a milligramme, can be easily detected 
jn this way, and thus this is infinitely the 
most delicate test that can be applied to the 
detection of sodium. Again, If a lithium 
compound be projected into the flame, two 
sharply-defined lines at once make their ap- 1 
pearance, or.e being of a weak yellow, the 
other of a bright red. Thus a quantity of 
lithium, less than the millionth part of a 
milligramme, may bo detected by the eye. 
Another curious result of this new method 
of analysis has been the detection of new 
elementary substances, the existence of 
which had not been previously hnaglned. 
It is by means of spectrum analysis that 
chemists have discovered the three metals, 
thnlllum, c-ffislum, and rubidium. 

SPECULATION (epeculor, I watch for; 
Lat.), In Commerce, the act or practice of 
buying articles of merchandize, or any pur- 
chaseable commodity whatever, In expec- 
tation of a rise of price and of selling the 
same at a considerable advance. In this it 
Is distinguished from regular trade, in 
which the profit expected Is the difference 
between the retail and wholesale prices; or 
the difference of price In the place where' 
the goods are purchased, and the place to 
which they are to be carried for mar- 
ket. Speculation on a large sc^e, upon the 
prlnclpleof monopolising; or that kind of 
speculation which consists In the purchase 
and sale of shares In public companies, as 
well as ‘dabbling’ In the stocks , and a varie- 
ty of other hazardous transactions which 
might be named; are different species of 
gambling, and are often no less ruinous. 

SPEO'ULUM (Lot.), In Optics, any polish- 
ed body employed for the purpose of re- 
flecting light ; but it is generally under- 
stood to mean a metallic surface, one of 

glass being termed a mirror. Bpxoulum 

Metal, or that of which the mirrors of re- 
flecting telescopes are made, usually consists 
of two parts of oopper and one of tin ; and Its 
whiteness is Improved by a little arsenic. 

^^BOiTLnx, in Surgery, an instrument 

for dilating and keeping open a wound, in 
order to examine it attentively. 

SPEBOH {,spcBc<m, to speak : Sax.), the 
faculty of expressing thoughts by words 
or aitioalate sonnds. [See Laeouaox.] 

SPELL (apel, a story or tale : Ang. Sax.), 
any form of words supposed to possess « 


all ages ; and were very common among 
the ancients, 

SPELT (tpeltre: 7i9uf.).am)ecie8 of grain 
of the genus TrUicum ; called also dtarnmn 
wheat. 

SPELTER, tbe commercial name of tine i 
about 67,000 tons of it are used per annum, 
throughout the world ; of which 44,006 tons 
are rolled In sheets. 

SPERM, or BPBRMA CETI, the maotnous 
mafter contained in the bead of the Cato- 
don macrocephahu, the sperm whale or 
blunt-headed cacholot, which lives in the 
warmer seas and attains the length of 
eighty feet. Spermaceti oil is obtained from 
the blubber of this whale. 

SPHA'CBLUS (ephakeloe: Chr.), In Medi- 
cine and Surgery, gangrene, or mortifica- 
tion of the flesh of a living animal. Also, 
canes or a decay of the bone. Hence, to 
sphacelate, to mortify ; and sphacelation, the 
process of becoming gangrenous. 

SPHENE, a mineral substance, found 
I amorphous and In crystals. It Is composed 
of nearly equal parts of oxide of tUauium, 
silica, and lime. Its colours are various, 1 
Inclinlug either to grey, yellow, brown, or 1 
different shades of green. 

SPHERE (sphaira: G^r), in Geometry, a 
solid body, such as would be formed by the 
revolution of a circle about its diameter, as 
an axis Its surface Is in every part equally 
distant from a point called its centre. Its 
area is equal to the perimeter of tts great ! 
circle, multiplied by Its diameter; audits 
solid contents are equal to its surface multi- 
plied by one-third of Its radius. SPHERE, 

in Astronomy, tbe concave orb or expanse 
w’hich Invests our globe, and In which the 
heavenly bodies appear to be fixed, at an 
equal distance from tbe eye. The ancients 
called the orbits of the different planets, 
and the space occupied by the fixed stars, 
spheres; thus, the sphere of Jupiter, the 
sphere of the fixed stars, &c. In tho Ptole- 
maic astronomy, the spheres were supposed 
to be solid, and transparent; to revolve 
about a common centre, independently 
of one another, each carrying Its planet, 
&c. along w'lth it. — Sphere, In Geo- 
graphy, a representation of the earth on 
the surface of a globe : showing the posi- 
tion of the equator, ecliptic, meridian, &c. 
When the poles are in the horizon, the 
ancients called it a nght sphere ; when in 
the zenith, & parallel sphere; and when In 
any other position, an ohhgue sphere. 

BPHER'IOAL, relating to the sphere. 
Thus Spherical geometry, that branch of geo- 
metry which treats of spherical magnitudes. 
— -^herical trigceiamstry, that branch of 
trigonometry by which we compute the 

sides and angles of spherical trlangtos. 

^hencal triangle, a triangle formed by the 
mutual Intersection at three great drcles 
of the sphere. Spherical excess, the sum by 
which any three angles of any triangle on 
the surface of a sphere or spheroid, ex* 
ceeds two right angles. 

BPHBR'lOS, the doctrine of the epfaereu 
particularly oi the aeveral circles doMBrlhed 
on its surface, with tbe method of prelect- 
ing the same on a plane ; the dootefaw of 
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its properties considered ss % geometrical 
body. 

SPHEROID' iaphaira^ a sphere ; and eidoa, 
form : Or.), a body or figure approaching to 
a sphere, but not perfectly spherloaL A 
spheroid Is either oblate or proUUe. The 
eiu-th is found to be an oblate apheroiA, that 
is, flatted at the poles ; whereas an opinion 
h^ been form^ by some astronomers, 
that it was a prolate or oblong sphere. 

BPHBROBIOB'RITE (ephaira, a, sphere; 
and eidtroe, iron: Or.), In Mineralo^, a 
substance found in the basaltic compact 
lava of Btetnhcim. It is a granular variety 
of Bpathose carbonate of Iron. 

SPHBR'ULB ispheerula: Lat), a little 
globe or spherical body. Thus when mer- 
cury is poured upon a plane, it divides Itself 
into a great number of minute epherulea. 

SPHBR'ULITB (same deriv.), in Mine- 
ralogy, a variety of obsidian or pearl-stone, 
found In rounded grains. 

BPHIN(yTBR iaphinkter ; from apMngo, I 
bind : ^.),lu Anatomy, the name of several 
muscles, whose office is to shut or close the 
aperture round which they are placed. 

SPHIN'GID^, or SPHINGI'NA, in En- 
tomology, a tribe of moths of which the 

enus Sphinx is the type. To this tribe 

elong the humming-bird hawk-moth 
(Macrogloaaa atellatarum), and the death’s 
head moth iAcherontia atropoa). They ex- 
tract the h<»ney of flowers by means of a 
long proboscis whilst hovering on the 
wing. The larva has 16 legs, as amongst the 
butterflies, 

SPHINX (Gr.), in Antiquity, an emblema- 
tical figure, composed of the head of n man 
or woman, and the body of a lion, to which, 
when It was adopted by the Greeks, wings 
were added. There were also sphinxes 
with the heads of rams {crio-aphinxea) and 
nawks (hieraco-aphinxee). The most cele- 
brated sphinx is the great one near the 
pyramids of Geeseh, which has forelegs 50 

feet long. According to the Grecian 

poets, a sphinx infested tiie city of Thebes ; 
and devoured its inhabitants, until a riddle 
proposed by It was solved. This was done 
by CBdIpus, who slow It, whereupon the 
Thebans in gratitude made him their king. 
This riddle was as follows : ' What creature 
is that which goes in the morning upon 
lour ; at noon, upon two ; and In the even- 
ing, upon three legs?’ (Bdlpus answered, 
* It is man ; who, in bis infancy, crawls 
upon all four, walks afterwards on two, till 
old age brings him to his staff, which con- 
stitutes three legs.’ 

SPI'OA, a star of the first magnitude In 
the Virgin ; the • Virfftnta of astronomers. 

BPPOULA (the plural of apiciUum, a Jave- 
lin : LaU), accretions of sllicious or calcar- 
eous particles embedded in and supporting 
the soft fleshy portions of many animals of 
low organization. The mantles or outer 
eoats of several shell-less molluscs contain 
calcareous spicula, and the bark of many 
flexible oorals iOorgoniadoe), and some 
stony oorals (the true coral, for example) are 
composed entirely of these bodies. The 
skin of some echinoderms, especially the 
worm-like genera, is stren^hened by cal- 
eareons spicula. The skeletons of a great 


number of sponges are composed of tliese 
bodies, which in onetdtvlsion are silldous, 
in another calcareous. Strictly speaking 
the term should be applied to the needle 
and pin-shaped forms, but it has been ex- 
tended to every form of these bodies, hooked 
tri radiate, stellate, egg-shaped, wheel- 
shaped, &c. They are frequently very 
minute, and their regular forms are then 
pretty objects for the microscope. 

SPIDERS form the order Araneidea in 
the class arachmda. They are distinguish- 
ed from other artlculata by the head be- 
ing continuous with the chest and form- 
ing a part called cephalo-thorax, by the 
possession of falces, organs on the bead 
which take the place of antenms, and 
armed with claws perforated with a poison 
duct, and by the possession of four pairs of 
legs. The abdomen consists of one piece, 
and at the posterior end are situate the 
perforated prominences called spinnerets, 
through which the lines issue that form 
the web At the anterior end of the under- 
side of the abdomen are placed the respira- 
tory apertures. The ejes are simple, not 
compound, and are two, six, or eight In 
number. The sexes are distinct, the females 
being usually larger. Tlielr eggs are laid 
in clusters, and are usually protected by 
some sort of nest or cocoon made of web. 
The young do not undergo any proper 
metamorphoses, but they change their 
Integument several times before they ar- 
rive at maturity. Spiders are found lu all 
parts of the world, the number of species 
being great. Some of them possess the 
poisonous matter in such quantity tliat 
their attack is dreaded by man. 

SPIDER MONK1E8 are so called on ac- 
count of the slenderness of their bodies 
and limbs. Tliey live In trees in South 
America. The tall is a prehensile organ of 
wonderful flexibility, which is always in 
motion coiling and uncoiling. By this 
they hang from a branch, or swing them- 
selves from tree to tree. The absence of a 
thumb from tlie hands is another remark- 
able part of their structure. They are mild 
In disposition and easily tamed. They 
form the genus Atelea of ^coologists. 

SPI'DBRWORT, a nameglten to herba 
ceous plants of the genus T^adeacarUia, ou 
account of the glutinous nature of their 
Juice, which may be drawn out In long 
threads. 

SPIKE {apiea: Lot.), In Botany, a species 
of inflorescence, lu which sessile flowers 
are placed on a simple peduncle, as in 

wheat, lavender, &c. In GunnerJ*; to apike 

a gun, is to fill up the touchhole of a piece 
of ordnance, by driving a nail forcibly into 
It, to render It unserviceable. 

SPrKENARD iapica nardi, a spike of 
nard : Lot.), a plant brought from the East 
Indies, and therefore sometimes called nar- 
dua indtea. The spikenard of the ancients 
Is supposed to have been the Nardoatctchya 
JeUamanai, nat. ord. Valerianaoem, the root 
of which is, at present, much esteemed in 
the East as a perfume. 

SPl'NAL (X)RD, sometimes called Spinal 
Marrow, in Anatomy, is that part of the 
nervous system which is inclosed in tbs 
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iplnal column of vertebrate animals. At 
its upper end It Is In connection with that 
part of the human brain called the medulla 
oblongata, and Is continued to the first or 
second lumbar vertebra, giving olf In Its 
course tblrty^one pairs of nerves, each hav- 
ing two roots* It has been proved that sen- 
sation depends upon the posterior root, and 
the power of voluntary motion upon the 
anterior root. The spinal cord is composed 
of white and gray nervous matter, the white 
being on the outside. 

SPINE iepina, the back bone ; Lot.), the 
column of bones In the back of the verte- 
brate animals. [See V bbtebbjb.I Spine, 

In Botany, a thorn, or sharp process from 
I the woody part of a plant. It dlflers from a 
prickle, which proceeds from the bark. A 
spina sometimes terminates a branch or 
leal ; and sometimes Is axillary, growing at 
1 the angle formed by the branch or leaf with 
the stem. The wild apple, the sloe, &c., are 
armed with spinee or thoma ; the gooseberry- 
bush, the bramble, and the rose have 
pricklee. Spines are branches the develop- 
ment of which has been arrested. Aculel 
or prickles are a kind of hardened hair. 

SPINE'L (apinelle: Fr.), a subspecies of 
mill/, of different colours, red, brown, yel- 
low, and sometimes blue ; It consists chiefly 
of alumina and magnesia, with a colouring 
matter consisting sometimes of oxide of 
chromium, but generally of oxide of iron. 

SPINELLA'NE, a dodecabdral variety of 
Zeolite, of abluelsh or brownish colour; and 
consisting of silica, alumina, and soda. 

SPINET iespirntte: Fr.), a musical 
stringed instrument, now n(» longer In use. 
It differed from the harpsichord in little 
else than size. Like that instrument, it 
was somewhat in the form of a harp, and 
was, indeed, called a couched harp. 

SPIN'NING, in Manufactures, the act or 
art of uniting fibres of silk, flax,hemp, wool, 
hair, or other materials, into thread. It 
Is either performed on the wheel with a dis- 
taff and spindle ; or by machinery. Among 
the Greeks and Romans spinning was the 
chief employment of the women ; the rites 
of marriage directed their attention to It ; 
and the distaff and fleece were not only the 
emblems, but the objects of the most im- 
portant domestic duties of a wife. 

SPIN'NING JENNY, a machine Invented 
by Hargreaves, in 1767, which enabled one 
person to spin from 80 to 120 threads as 
easily as a single thread previously. It 
was adapted for spinning only the softer 
descrlptloBS of yam, which were used In 
weft; being Incapable of giving the firm- 
ness and hardness required in that which 
was used as warp ; and It was soon super- 
seded by the aptnning frame of Arkwright, 
which could spin any number of threads, of 
any degree of hardness and fineness, and 
required only to be fed with cotton, and to 
have the threads Joined when broken. 

SPITffOZISM, the doctrines or principles 
of Spinoza, a Jew of Amsterdam, bom In 
1084. He attempted to deduce from a few 
axioms, that ‘ there can be no substance 
but God ; whatever is, Is In God ; and no- 
thing can be conceived without God.* 
SPIN'STBR, In Law, the common title by 


which an unmarried woman without rank 
or distinction Is designated. Ooriously 
enough we find on the tombs of married 
women amongst the ancient Romans, the 
epithet * laniflca,' spinster. King Alfred In 
his will called the women of his family * the 
spindle side*; and Egbert, when he en- 
tailed his estates on his male descendants 
to the exclusion of the females, said : * to 
the spear side, and not to the spindle side.’ 

SPJL’RACLES (apiraculum, from epiro, I 
breafne: Lat), In Entomology, the pores 
by which air enters the tracheie of lusects. 

SPI'RAL (apeira, anything wound round 
another : Or.), In Geometry, a curve which 
winds round a centre, and in its progress 
continually increases its distance from that 
centre. The fusee or spring of a watch give 
a good Idea of this curve. There are various 
kinds of spirals, which have received 
their names from their inventors or their 
properties ; thus the Spiral of Archimedee, 
the hyperbolic spiral, &c. [See 
SPIRE, in Architecture, a steeple that 
continually diminishes as it ascends, whe- 
ther conically or pyramidally. The highest 
spire in England is that of Salisbury, 404 
feet above the level of the ground, or 64 
feet higher than the cross of St Paul’s, and 
double the height of the Monument, near 

London bridge. The term spire was used 

by the ancients for the base of a column, 
and sometimes for the astragal or torus. 

BPIR'IT (spintus: Lot.), in Metaphysics, 
an Incorporeal being or intelligence. 

SPIR'ITS, any inflammable liquor obtain- 
ed by distillation ; as brandy, rum, &c. 
Ordinary spirits contain from 60 to 62 per 
cent, of alcohol ; spirits of wine, from 62 to 
67 per cent. ; rectified spirits, from 82 to 86 
per cent. "Wbat is called proof spirit con- 
tains 49J per cent, by welgnt of real alco- 
hol, and has a specific gravity at 60° Fahr. 
of 0-9198. When spirit is said to be any 
number over proof, the expression means 
that 100 gallons of it would take that num- 
ber of gallons of water to reduce it to proof 
strength ; thus 100 gals, of spirit 10 over 
proof, would require 10 gals, of water to re- 
duce it to proof ; the result of the mixture 
being 110 gals, at proof. [See AnoouoL.] 
SPIRITUAL COURT, one held by a Bl- ! 
shop or other ecclesiastic, or their repre- 
sentative. 

SPIRIT LEYEL. [See Lbvbl.] 
BPIR'ITUALISM (spirtttw, a spirit : LaL), 
as distinguished from Materialism, that 
system which supposes everything real, to 
be spirit : what is called the external world 
being a succession of notions impressed on 
the mind by the Deity— which was the opin- 
ion of Berkeley ; or a mere educt of the mind 
—which was that of Fichte. 

SPLANOHNOL'OGY {splanchnon, the in- 
ternal parts of the body ; and logos, a dis- 
course : Or.), in Medical science, a treatise 
or description of the viscera ; also the doc- 
trine of diseases of the internal parts of the 
body, 

SPLEEN (apltn; Or.), In Anatomy, a soft, 
spongy substance, situated on the left side, 
between the eleventh and twelfth false 
ribs, and covered with a firm membrane, arV 
Bing from the peritoneum. It is of an ova) 
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hollow towards the stomach, and convex 
towards the diaphragm and ribs ; It Is, how> 
ever, not unfrequenUy Irregular, and has 
manyflssurea. Ihe use of the spleen has 
been much controverted ; but the most pro- 
bable opinion seems to be, that It serves to 
render more fluid the blood, out of which 
the bile Is to be afterwards secreted ; and 
that by this means obstructions, which 
must otherwise be frequent, are prevented, 
and the secretion of the bile promoU J. In 
flgnratlve language wo use the word spleen 
for ill-humour ; as, to vent one’s tpleen. 

SPLENITIS (Or.; from aplin. the spleen), 
in Medicine, inflammation of the spleen. 

8PLBNT (splint, a splinter : Dan.), In the 
Veterinary art, a callous substance or In- 
sensible swelling on the shank-bone of a 
horse. 

SPLICE, a term in common use with sear 
men, &c., signifying to separate the strands 
of the two ends of a rope, and unite them 
by a particular manner of Interweaving 
them ; or to unite the end of a rope to any 
part of another by a like Intern oavlng of 
the strands 

SPLINT (sphnt, a splinter: Dan), In 
Surgery, a piece of wood or paste-hoard 
shaped so as conveniently to support a bro- 
ken or debilitated limb. 

SPLINTERY, in Mineralogy, that frac- 
ture of minerals which la almost even, but 
exhibits small splinters or scales thicker at 
one end than the other, and adhering by 
their thicker end to the broken surface. 

SPODTJMENE (spodos, wood ashes : Or), 
a mineral occurring in laminated masses 
easily divisible Into prisms with rhombol- 
dal bases: the lateral faces shining and 
pearly, the cross fracture uneven and splin- 
tery, Before the blowpipe it exfoliates into 
little scales of an ash colour, whence Its 
name. It consists of silica, alumina, and 
lithla. It Is called also tnphane. 

BPON'UEE (spondelos, from spondS, a 
libation — at which slow, solemn melodies, 
chiefly In this measure, were used : Or,), In 
the Latin and Greek prosody, a poetic foot 

of two long syllables. Spondaic Verse, an 

hexameter line In which the two last feet 
are spondees. Instead of being a dactyl and 
a spondee. 

SPONGES, aquatic animals of such low 
organisation that their vegetable nature 
has been frequently asserted Theymajbe 
roughly described as a mass of uniform ani- 
mal matter (sarcode) without any visible 
organs, disposed upon and around a skele- 
ton or framfr-work which may be calcareous, 
slIlciouB or homy and elastic, the last being 
the condition of the skeleton in the sponges 
which we employ for domestic purposes. In 
the great mojorlty of the calcareous and 
Billciotts sponges the skeleton is composed 
of * spicula,’ that is, detached pieces shaped 
like needles, pins, crosses, stars, anchors, 
hooks, and many other forms. These are 
pretty objects for the microscopic observer. 
The external forms of sponges are very 
varied, cup-shaped, finger-shaped, bread- 
Itke, enomstlng, &:c. ; and the slse varies 
from a minute speck to the dimensions of 
three or four feet. Only one genus (jSfpon- 


rest are marine, an^*, Invariably attached to 
rooks, stones, or plants. They derive sus- 
tenance from the nmdlnm in which they 
live, which conveys their food (perhaps both 
minute animal and vegetable particles) 
into and along the canals by which they are 
permeated. Ciliary action has been de- 
tected in some of them, and perhaps It ex- 
ists in all the species. They are propagated 
by ova, by gemmation, and by spontaneous 
division. Sponges are found fossil in the 
chalk, and are frequently embedded In the 
flints of that formation. The sponges of 
commerce are chiefly procured from the 
Mediterranean and the American coast, 
being brought up by divers from consi- 
derable depths. "When the gelatinous matter 
has iMien removed from the fibrous skeleton 
it Is washed and dried. The coarse kind 
comes from the Bahamas and Florida ; the 
finer kinds, known as Turkey sponge, from 
the Mediterranean, the best being procured 
at the Cyclades. The divers will sometimes 
dfsrendto the depth of 30 fathoms for them. 
About 600,0001 bs. of sponge are annually 
imported Into England. 

ftPON'GIOLE (sjionffiolus, literally, a little 
sponge: Lot.), In Vegetable Physiology, 
organs which derive their name from being 
composed of cellular spongy tissue. They 
are situated at the end of the root, and by 
imbibing the fluids which are In contact 
with them, enable plants to absorb the 
nourishment and moisture necessary Ui 
their growth. 

SPON'SOlt (a surety; from spondeo, I 
pledge myself : Lot.), oue who binds himself 
to answer for another, and is responsible 
for his default. Hence, sponsor. In baptism. 
Is a surety for the moral education of the 
child baptised 

SPONTA'NEOUS (spontaneus : from 
sponte, of one’s own accord ; Dat,), an 
epithet for things that act by their own 
Impulse, or without any apparent external 
agency; as, the spontaneous ignition of 
certain substances which, of themselves, 
will burst Into a flame. 

flPOON'BILL, a name given to some 
grallatorlal birds belonging to the genus 
Platalea, of which the white species 
Is very common in the old continent, and 
the roseate In the new. It Is named from 
the shape of its bill, which is somewhat like 
a spoon or spatula. 

SPOON'-DRIPT, a sea term for a showery 
sprinkling of salt water, swept from the 
surface In a tempest. 

SPOIIAD'IC (sporadikos, scatWred : Or.), 
In Medlcln^ an epithet for such diseases as 
attack but few persons at a time ; in contra- 
distinction to midemic. 

SPORANGIUM (spora, seed ; and angeion, 
a vessel: Or.), the case in which the bpores 
or ovules of the ferns, mosses, and many 
other cryptogamic plants Is contained. 

SPORES, or SPORULBS (spom, a seed ; 
Chr,), cellular bodies In the cryptogamic 

P lants from which new plants are product. 

hey are equivalent to the ovules of the 
higher orders of plants. They have no defi- 
nite points of growth, but send forth young 
plants from any part of their snrfiiee 
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SPORia>IA (apora, seed; Gr.), spores 
united in definite nun^ers. 

SPOTSi in Astronoftiy, dark places ob- 
served on the snn, moon, and planets. The 
spots on the sun vary ; whilst those on the 
moon and planets remain the same, and by 
tholr motion make the rotation of those 
bodies manifest. [See Sim.] 

SPOUT'ING FLUIDS. If an aperture Is 
made In the upper surface of any pipe, and 
communicating with a reservoir of fluid, 
the latter, but for the resistance of the air, 
and the friction at the aperture, would 
spout to a height equal to that of the highest 
particle of fluid In the reservoir. If there 
is an aperture In the side of a vessel, which 
Is full of water, the latter will spout to the 
greatest distance when the aperture Is in 
the middle, and, to the same distance, from 
apertures which are equidistant from the 
middle. If there is a short pipe In the 
aperture, the fluid will spout from It to 
the greatest distance, when It Is inclined 
to the horizon at an angle of 45^^, and to 
the same distance, with Inclinations equi- 
distant, from 450 , for example, from in- 
clinations of 40° and 60°. 

SPRING, the season of the year when 
increasing solar heat restores the energy of 
vegetation. In the northern hemisphere. 
It begins when the sun enters Arles, that j 
is, about the 2l8t of March ; and ends at the 1 

summer solstice. Spring, In Mechanics, 

denotes a thin piece of tempered steel, or 
other elastic substance; which, being 
wound up, serves to put several machines 
in motion by its elasticity : such is the 1 
spring of a clock, watch. Sic.— Spring, in 
Physical Geography, a fountain of water, 
or issue of water from the earth, or the 
basin of water at the place of Its Issue. 
From springs proceed rivulets, and rivulets 
united form rivers. Rain penetrates the 
ground, and oozes Into and through certain 
strata, hut, being obstructed by other 
strata. It forms cavities and subterraneous 
reservoirs at various depths, many of which, 
when full, force their way out of the ground, 
and constitute springs. That reservoirs of 
water exist beneath the surface of the 
earth Is manifest from what Is observed 
in sinking Artesian wells, which see. 

SPRIT'-SAIL, In Vessels, a sail attached 
to a yard which hangs under the bowsprit. 
A small boom or pole which crosses the 
sail of a boat diagonally, from the mast to the 
upper sternmost comer, is termed a sprit. 

SPRUOB FIRS, coniferous trees belong- 
ing to the genus Abies, They are distin- 
guished Xrora pines by live cones being 
pendent, The carpels not being thickened 
at the tip, and the solitary leaves more or 
less two ranked. The Norway spruce (A. 
excelsa) Is a lofty and valuable timber tree. 
The black and white spmee (A. nigra and 
A. alba) are Canadian trees. From the 
young twigs of the former spruce beer is 
made. The -red spruce (A . rubra) Is a native 
of Nova Scotia; the Hemlock spruce (A. 
cancidensis) of North America. 

SPEtJOE-BBER, a liquor prepared by fer- 
menting a mixture consisting of water, 
molasses, bruised pimento and ginger, and 
essence of spruce ; the last being prepared 


I by boiling the young shoots of the Abies 
nigra, and concentrating the decoction by 
evaporation. 

SPUNK, or TOUCHWOOD, a name given 
to some fungi belonging to the genus 
Polyporus, especially P./omentarius,90BkeA 
in a solution of nitre ; it Is used for kindling 
matches and tobacco, under the name of 
Amodtm or German tinder, 

SPURGE (ipurge: Fr.; from pttrgo, I 
purge : Lot.), a name given to plants belong- 
ing gto the genus Euphorbia. Spurge- 

laurel, the Daphne laureola, a shrub. 

Spurge-olive, the raezereon, a shrub of the 
genus Daphne. 

, SQUAD'RON (escadron : Fr.), In Military 
affairs, a body of cavalry usually from 100 
to 200. — -Squadron of ships, a division of a 
fleet, employed on a particular expedition, 
and commanded by a vice or rear-admiral, 
or a commodore. 

SQUA'LUS (Lot.), lu Ichthyology, a genus 
of sharks. [See Shark.] 

SQUA'RB, In Geometry, a quadrilateral 
figure, whose angles are right angles, and 
sides equal : that Is, making Its angles right 
angles. Also the area formed by means of a 
given lineal measure j as a square foot, a 

square yard, <fec lnArlthmetlc,tbe 

product or any number multiplied by Itself. 

Among Mechanics, an Instrument for 

squaring their work. In Military affairs, 

a body of soldiers formed Into a square. 

Square-root, in Arithmetic, a number which, 
multiplied in itself, produces the square 

number: thus, 2 is the square-root of 4 . 

Square-rigged, Is said of a vessel when her 
principal sails are extended by yards sus- 
pended by the middle, and not by stays, 
gaffs, booms, and lateen yards. Thus a 

ship and brig are square-rigged vessels. 

Square-sail, a sail extended to a yard sus- 
pended by the middle. 

SQUAR'ROUS {squarrosus, rough ; Lot.), 
In Botany, a term applied to parts of plants 
which are covered with processes that 
spread at right angles. A squarrous calyx 
consists of scales very widely dlvai i eating. 

SQUILL (squilla; from skilla: Or.), the 
name of plants belonging to the genus 
Seilla, nat. ord. Llllace®. From the bul- 
bous root of some of the species a medi- 
cinal preparation Is made. In large doses, 
squill Is a purgative and emetic ; in smaller, 
a powerful expectorant ; and In combina- 
tion with other remedies, a diuretic. 

SQUIR'REL, the name given to small 
rodent mammals of the genus Sdurua, cha- 
racterized by their lower Incisors being very 
compressed, and the tail being long and 
bushy. The species are found In many parts 
of the world, Inhabiting woods and feeding 
on nuts and fruits. The British species {S. 
vulgaris) lays up a store of nuts for winter. 
In hollow trees or In the earth. It displays 
great agility In leaping from branch to 
branch. 

STA'BAT MATER, the commencing 
words of a Latin hymn, of the Roman Ga- 
thollc Church, which has been repeatedly 
set to music by the great masters. 

STACCATO (separated : Itat.), In Music, 
a term Indicating that the notes to whicli 
It Is affixed are to be detached, In a maiked 
z z 
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»v«y, from each other. It Is nearly the 
riame as Spieoato. 

STACTU (fitakti; from etazo, I fall in 
drops : Or.\ a fatty, resinous, and very 
odoriferous kind of gum, of the nature of 
liquid myrrh. It is very valuable when 
pure ; but It is supposed that we have none 
but what is adulterated, and that what is 
BO called is liquid storax. 

STA'DIUM (itadioii, literally that which 
stands fast; a standard : Or.),\n Antiquity, 
an (»peu oblong area, for gymnastic exer- 
cises. Vitruvius describes It as a space 125 
geometrical paces long, terminated at the 
two extremes with two posts, called by the 
Homans career and meta. Around the sta- 
dium was raised a mound of earth, where 
the spectators were placed to see the feats 
of the athletaa. There were also other sta- 
dia covered over with colonnades and por- 
ticos, serving for the same exercises In bad 

weather. Stadium, an ancient Grecian 

measure, the extent of which Is not cer- 
tainly known ; and which, probably, was 
different in different places. Eratosthenes 
calculated the length of a meridian to bo 

250.000 stadia ; which. If his measurement 
was correct, would make a stadium to be 
the tenth of an English mile. Possedonlus 
calculated the length of the meridian to be 

240.000 stadia ; which would give 9l stadia 
to the mile. 

STADT'HOLDER (stadkouder, city holder: 
the title formerly given to the com- 
mander-in-chlef of the forces belonging to 
Che Republic of the United Netherlands. 
William IV., Prince of Orange, was consti- 
tuted the first general hereditary stadt- 
holder, in 1747 ; the office ceased at the 
French conquest ; and in 1814 the head of 
the House of Orange was elevated to the 
regaX dignity, which has been retained by 
his successors. 

STAFF, in Military affairs, an establlsh- 
inent of officers in various departments, 
attached to the commander of an array. 
The staff Is the medium of communication 
between the commander-lu-chlef and every 

department of an army. An ensign of 

authority; a badge of office; as, a consta- 
ble's staff. j 

STAG, the male of the deer kind. 

STAG BEETLE, a common beetle in the 
south of England, so called from the large 
snagged and forked mandibles somewbat 
resembling the antlers of a stag. The 
male Is sometimes nearly three inches long, 
and of a brownish black colour. It Is the 
Lacunus cervus of entomologists. 

STAGE {Stage, a floor : Fr. ; from statto, 
a station : Lot,), In the Drama, the place of 
action and representation; Included be- 
tween the pit and the scenes ; and answer- 
ing to the proscenium, or pulpitum of the 
ancients. The word stoeealso often implies 
the whole dramatic art In composition and 
performance. 

STA'GYRITE, an appellation given to 
Aristotle from Stagira, a town in Macedonia, 
Che place of his birth. 

STALACTITES (atalaktos, dropping : 
tfr.), elongated concretions of carbonate of 
lime, hanging from the roofs of caves. It 
(• formed by the percolation of water hold- 1 

ing bicarbonate of lime In solution. The 
carbonate is left In^the solid form, when 
the second atom of carbonic acid and the 
water evaporate. 

STALAOTITaO, In theform of stalactites, 
or pendent substances like Icicles. 

STALAGTillTE {stalagmos, a dropping: 
Or.), concretions produced on tho floors of 
caves, in the same way, and from the same 
cause, as stalactites [which seel Some- 
times the stalactites and stalagmites unite 
and form pillars. 

STALIL'ING.aterm used In sporting, and 
applied to a kind of screen, and sometimes 
to a horse, to hide the sportsman while be 
gets within shot. Hence the word stalking- 
hiiTseXs used for a pretence. 

STALL, the seat of a dignified clergyman, 

ill a cathedral. Also, na open shop In a 

market or fair. Stallage, the right of 

erecting stalls in fairs ; or rent paid for 
them. Wljen they are fixed in the ground 
the money paid is called pickage. 

STA'MEN (Lat.), in Botany, one of the 
bodies in a flower which secrete pollen, the 
fructifying principle. Whatever their 
number, for they vary considerably In this 
respect, the stamens form a whorl between 
the petals and the pistil. Each consists of the 
filament and the anther, the latter contain- 
ing the fine dust called pollen ; the filament 
or stalk is sometimes absent. 

STAM'INIFEROUS, in Btitany.an epithet 
for those flowers which have stamens, and 
usually applied to those In which the pistils 
are wanting. 

STAMP, a mark set upon things charge- 
able with duty to government, as evidence 
that the duty is paid ; as, the stamp on a 
newspaper, the stamp on a bond or inden- 
ture, &c. Any Instrument for making 

impressions on other bodies. 

STAN'DARD, that which is established aa 
a rule or model, by the authority of respect- 
able opinions, or by general consent. Tbus, 
Addison’s writings furnish a good standard 
of pure, chaste, and elegant English com- 
position. In Botany, the upper petal or 

banner of a papilionaceous corolla. In 

Commerce, the original weight, measure, 
or coin, committed to the keeping of 
a magistrate, or deposited in some public 
place, to regulate, adjust, and try weights 
used by particular persons in traffic. The 
standard of gold coin is 22 parts of fine 
gold and 2 of alloy. In the pound troy. The 
standard of silver Is 11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure 
silver and 18 dwts. of alloy of copper. 
Whether gold or silver be above or below 
the standard Is found by as8aylng;<hnd the 
hydrostatlcal balance. The standard of 
measure, made by Bird in 1760, to which 
great authority wasattached, was destroyed 
by the fire which consumed the two Houses 

of Parliament, In 1834. Btaitdabd, In 

Military affairs, a flag or banner borne ns a 
signal for the forming of troops int(* a body. 

In Sblp-bullding, an Inverted knee 

placed upon the deck Instead of beneath It, 
with Its vertical branch turned upward 

from that which lies horizontally. Stau- 

DARDS, In Horticulture, a term used to 
distinguish such fruit-trees as are not 
trained against walls or grow in espaliers 
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ST AN'N ARIES ittonf/num, tin : LaL\ the 
•ntnei and works from which tin Is dug 
and purified. Those of this country arc 
found chiefly In Devonshire and CJornwall. 

The Court of Stannaries Is a court of 

record of limited jurisdiction for the ad- 
ministration of justice amongst the tin 
miners of Devon and Cornwall. It Is of 
great antiquity, and has been regulated by 
several acta of Parliament. The court is 
held at Truro, and the presiding judge Is 
termed the Vice Warden. Prom his deci- 
sion there Is an appeal to the Lord Warden, 
assisted by two or more assessors, members 
of the judicial committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, or judges of the Court of Chancery, or 
Courts of Common Law at Westminster. 

STAN'ZA (a stathm : Ital.), in Poetry, a 
number of lines or verses connected with 
each other; being a portion of a poem con- 
taining every variation of measure In that 
poem. Stanzas are said to have been first 
used In Italian poetry. 

STA'PLE {stapel: Bcig.), a settled mart 
or emporium for the sale of certain articles. 
The king’s staple, as It was called, was for- 
merly established In certain ports of towns 
in England, and certain goods could nut 
I be exported, without being first brought 
I to these places to be rated and charged 
with the duty Imposed upon them. The 
principal commodities on which customs 
were levied were wool, skins, and leather, 
which being called 'staple commodities,’ 
the terra in time was applied to the prin- 
cipal commodities produced by a country 
either for exportation or home consumi>- 

tlon. The word staple Is also used to 

signify the thread or pile of wool, cotton, 
or flax ; as, cotton Is of a short, long, or 
ll)ie staple, 

STAll'-APPLE, a globular or olive-shaped i 
fleshy fruit, Inclosing a stone of the same I 
shape. It is product by a tree of the genus 
CJirysophyllum, nat, ord. SapotacecB ; and Is 
grown In the warm climates of America. 
It Is eaten by way of dessert. 

STAR'BOARD, the right hand of a ship or 
boat.when looking towards the head or stem; 
port being employed for the opposite side. 

8TAR'-CH AMBER, formerly a court of 
criminal jurisdiction at Westminster, so 
called from Its roof being ornamented with 
gilt stars. This court took upon Itself to 
decide upon those cases of ollence with 
regard to which the law was silent. It 
passed judgment without the Intervention 
of a jury ; and differed from all other judi- 
ciary counts In this, that the latter were 
governed only by the common law, or im- 
memorial custom, and acts of parliament; 
whereas It often admitted for law the pro- 
clamations of the king In council. This 
court was abolished by stat. 16 Ohas. I. 

8TAR'-PT8HES, a section of Echlno- 
dermata.one of the classesof radiate animals. 
They abound on all coasts, and the majority 
may be at once recognised by their five 
arms or angles, diverging from a common 
centre. Sir Thomas Browne long ago 
notlo^ how ' Nature among sea-stars 
chiefly dellghteth la five points.' They 
may bo divided into three tribes.— 1. Cfri- 
wddsa, to which the fossil Encrlnltes, and 


the living PBKTAOBINTJ8 and OOMATULJIi 
belong. 2. The Ophiuridea, and 3. the As- 
teridea. The animals Inelnded in these two 
tribes have a leathery, flexible Integument, 
with or without calcareous plates, and a 
month which is placed at the middle of the 
underside. To the Ophiuridea belong those 
species with a dlscoldal body and five long 
arms, into which the visceral cavity does 
not miter ; the sand-stars and brittle-stars 
of oilf coasts are examples. The Asteridea 
Include the species with pentagonal or 
polygonal bodies, having the angles more 
or leas extended In the shape of arms, which 
contain prolongations of the stomach ; the 
cross fishes of our shores afford examples. 
The animals of both these tribes effect loco- 
motion by means of cirri or threadlike suck- 
ers, with which the arms are furnished, and 
by which they pull themselves slowly along. 

STARS. The members of our solar sys- 
tem have been treated of under the head 
Planrts, and under the name of each ; in 
the present article the fixed stars, those 
external to our system, will be considered. 
The division of the stars into constellations 
Is only to be considered as a means of more 
readily referring to the more reraarkalile 
objects. This Is effected by adding to the 
name of the constellation a letter from the 
Greek alphabet, hh Alpha Lyres, Beta Orionis, 
the name of the constellation being usually 
In Latin. The easiest method of acquiring 
a knowledge of them Is to use a celestial 
globe, which can be compared with the 
heavens at the different seasons of the year. 
[See CoNSTBLLATiONS.] The stars have 
been usually classed according to their 
apparent lustre or magnitude. No more 
than six, or, under particularly favourable 
circumstances seven, magnitudes can be 
seen with the naked eye ; but with the aid 
of the telescope much smaller stars can 
be perceived. There are about 20 stars of 
the first magnitude, 70 of the second, 220 
ot the third, 600 of the fourth, 690 of the 
fifth, and 1500 of the sixth. Whatever the 
apparent magnitudes of the stars may be, 
It Is only by the Intensity of their light, 
and not by any measurable diameter, that 
they are distinguished from one another. 
The higher the power of the telescope the 
more do they contract Into minute shining 
points. Sir John Herschel has proposed a 
new method of expressing the magnitudes 
of the stars ; namely, by determining photo- 
metrically the comparative Intensities of 
their light. When this was done It was 
found that among stars of the first magni- 
tude, some emitted only one-elglith of the 
light of others. It Is a matter of importance 
to ascertain the intensity of the light of 
each considerable star, on account of the 
changes which the light of some of them 
undergoes. The seven stars of the Great 
Bear, for example.are continually changing 
their brightness, and they take it in turn 
to be one brighter than the others. Again, 
some stars vary periodically In light and 
lustre; Algol [which see] is one of these 
stars. A scar In the centre of a nebula in 
Argus (jfArgi) was of the fourth magnitude 
In 1677, but in 1844 it bad becoino nearly 
as bright as Sirius. It la now gradoali/ 
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loatng ItB brlllfancr. It fa also on record 
that several stars have suddenly appeared 
and afterwards vanished from the heavens. 
As to the distribution of the stars In space. 
It may be remarked that those of the three 
or four first classes seem to be pretty uni- 
formly scattered over the heavenly vault ; 
but looking at all magnitudes visible to 
the naked eye, they Increase rapidli as we 
approach the milky way. From various 
observations that have been made, itsAems 
probable that the solar system is placed 
near the centre of a comparatively shallow 
lay er of stars, and that we look In the direc- 
tion of its top and bottom when we cast 
our ojcs on the heaven on each side of the 
Milky Way, and in the direction of its sides 
or edges when we look upon that luminous 
band. [See Galaxy.j The total number 
of stars must be considered Infinite. Sir 
W Herschel counted 238,000 stars in the 
field of Ills 20 feet reflector In 41 minutes 
of time, and it Is probable that the more 
powerful telescopes constructed since bis 
day render 100 millions visible. In many 
clusters whose area does not exceed the 
tenth part of that covered by the moon, 
from ten to twenty thousand stars have 
been counted With regard to the dlstanceof 
the stars, the only mode by which the In- 
terval which separates them from us can be 
calculated Is by ascertaining their parallax 
[see Parallax], for which the best Instru- 
ments and the most careful obsorvations 
are needed The largest amount of paral- 
lax yet discovered is that of • Oentauri, but 
this does not amount to one second : that 
of Sinus, which emits four times the light 
of « Centauri, Is less than the sixth of a se- 
cond ; whilst that of Capella Is only about 
Mie 22nd of a second. It must be concluded 
fliat the stars are suns shining by their 
own light, for slno^e they are destitute of 
measurable discs, the light they emit can- 
not be reflected. Assuming the parallax of 
Sltlus to have been correctly ascertained, 
it has been calculated that bis intrinsic 
splendour is more than 224 times that 
of our sun. It was long believed that tho 
appearance of double stars, and even of 
three or more, which seem to form systems, 
was due to their being situated In the same 
lino of view; and In some Instances, this 
may he the case. But It is now ascertained 
beyond a doubt that there exist sidereal 
systems, composed of two, three, four, and 
even five stars, revolving round each other, 
or round a common centre. In addition to 
such motions It has been discovered that 
some stars have a proper motion, that is, 
they are carried Imdily away from their 

E laces along unknown paths. This motion 
1 small, but it has been distinctly made 
out. Thus 61 Oygm has moved 4m, 23s. 
during the last 60 years [See Galaxy, Nk- 
BUL.B, M AOBLLAKIO CLOU DS.] 

STAR' STONE, a rare variety of sapphire, 
which, when cut and viewed in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis, reflects light In 
the form of a star. 

BTAR'-WOET, a plant of the genus Aeittr. : 
The yeUow star-wort is of the genus Inula. 

STARCH {Starke: Oer,), one of the most 
common vegetable principles ; but, in 
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I Oommeroe, the name is restricted tj thal 
obtained from whoft. In manufacturing 
wheaten starch the grain is ground, and the 
meal is dUfused through water, where it 
undergoes a slight fermentation and, ac- 
quires a peculiar sour smell : the gluten 
and albumen partially separate in the form 
of a viscid scum, and the starch whl^ sub 
sides as a fine white powder Is washed, 
allowed to settle, drained, cut Into squares, 
and dried Starch may be obtained from 
potatoes, by rasping them, carefully diffus- 
ing through water, agitating and decant- 
ing, allowing the starch to settle, washing, 
draining, and drying. The blueness of 
commercial starch arises from the addi- 
tion of a little smalt Starch forms a gela- 
tinous compound with water heated to 176°, 
and the solution, though greatly diluted, is 
rendered blue by iodine, which is the test of 

starch. Arrow root is the starch of the 

Maranta arundmacea ; sago, that of the 
Sagus farini/erus, an East Indian palmtree 
and other trees ; tapioca cassava, that of 
the Jatropha manihot. The different varie- 
ties of starch appear, under the microscope, 
as rounded or oval grains, which consist of 
little sacs containing the starchy matter. 
They exhibit a beautiful play of colours 
In the polarlscope. Cold water has no 
( ffcct upon these sacs, but hot water swells 
them and causes them to hurst, whereupon 
they are converted into a gelatinous mass 
In the process of germination and by means 
of chemical agents, starch may he changed 
Into dextnne, a gum-hke body ; and also into 
a species of sugar, 

STAT'ICS {htatikos, belonging to a state 
of rest ; from UVtmi, I stand : Or.), the doc- 
trine of the Equilibrium of forces, that 
branch of Physics which treats of bodies 
at rest. Dynamics treats of bodies in mo- 
tion. Equilibrium may be produced In three 
nays. 1. Bv two equal and opposite mo- 
menta [see Mombntdji], as wlththe lever, a. 
By composition of forces [which see], as when 
a body is acted on by any number of forces, 
represented in quantity and direction by 
all the sides of any rectilineal figure taketi 
111 succession. 3. By the principle of mr- 
tual velocities [which see]; that Is, when 
the forces which act on a body are In the 
Inverse ratio of the respective spaces 
which the points at which they act would 
describe, wore the equilibrium from any 
cause slightly disturbed. 

STATIONARY {stationarius, pertaining 
to a fixed station : Lat.), In Astronomy, an 
epithet applied to the appearance of a plar 
net, when it seems to remain on The same 
point of the zodiac for several days. As I 
the earth, from whence we behold the mo- 
tions of the planets, is out of the centres 
of their orbits, the planets appear to pro- 
ceed irregularly ; being sometimes seen to 
go forwards, that is, from west to east ; and 
sometimes backwards, or from east to west, 
which is called their retrograde motion. 
Now between these two states there must 
bean Intermediate one, in which the planet 
neither appears to go backwards nor foi> 
wards, but to stand still. [See PlakbtJ 
STATIONARY ENGINE. A fixed Steam 
engine such as Is used on a railway, for 
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drawing a train np #n Inclined plane, by 
means of a rope. The word Is used In op- 
position to Locomotive. 

STATISTICS (etatuSf condition ; Lot,), a 
science which exhibits the conditions of a 
country, with regard to its extent, popu- 
lation, Industry, wealth, and power. It In- 
cludes the natural and acquired capabilities 
of productions ; the quantity and value of 
the various articles of utility and conve- 
nience which It possesses, and annually 
produces ; the number and classes of its 
inhabitants, with their respective Incomes ; 
with the institutions for the government, 
Mnprovement, defence, and maintenance of 
the population. It has much In common 
with geography and poUtice, and includes 
what Is termed political arithmetic. The 
accounts and details given, to be of any 
value, must be accurately drawn up ; and 
the circumstances to which they are due 
must he clearly explained. In a work on 
statistics ought to he included the condition 
i)f the poor; the state of schools and other 
public Institutions of utility ; with every 
other subject, the knowledge of which may 
be useful in ascertaining the moral condi- 
tion and political strength of a country, Its 
commerce, arts, &c. 

STATUS QUO (the state in which : Lot.), 

I hat condition between two or more belli- 
urerents, who have entered Into a treaty by 
which they are restored to ti>e same state 
as before the war, wltli regard to their ter- 
ritories, fortresses, &c, 

STATUTES ietatut: Fr. : from etatuOf I 
decide : Lot.), acts of parliament made by 
the three estates of the realm, and which 
are either public or private. Statutes are 
distinguished from Oommonlaw. The latter 
owes the obligation It Imposes to the prin- 
ciples of Justice, to long use, and the con- 
sent of a nation. The former owe their 
binding force to a positive command or 
declaration of tlie supreme power. The 
courts of Westminster must take cogni- 
zance of the public statutes without their 
being specially pleaded, but nut so of pri- 
vate statutes. 

V- » - eross; and 

Vitlios, a stone : Qr.), in Mineralogy, the 
cross etone or Harmotome. It Is a silicate 
of baryta and alumina, with traces of lime 
and potash ; and consists of small quadran- 
gular prisms, crossing each other. 

STAU'ROTIDB {stauros, a cross; and 
tldos, form : Or.), In Mineralogy, the Pris- 
matic garnet, or grenatif^ It is a silicate of 
aluraln»and lime, with the oxides of iron 
and manganese, and consists of four and 
slx-slded prisms, crossing each other, at 
right angles. It occurs In primary rocks ; 
and Is distinguished from garnet by its 
form and the difficulty of fusing it. 

STAVE, or STAFF {stale: Oerm.), in Mu- 
sic, the live horizontal and parallel lines, 
on which the notes of tunes are written or 

printed. A thin narrow piece of timber, 

of which casks are made. 

STAY, In the rigging of a ship, a large 
strong rope employed to prevent the mast 
from falling aft. It reaches from the mast- 
head forward towards the bow ; and takes 
u.B name from that of the mast, as the 


forestay, maintopmast-etay, dec. To stay 

means to tack; to be in stays is to be <» 
the act of tacking ; to miss stays is to /oil in 

tacking. Stay-sail, any tall extended 

on a stay. Stat-taoklh, a large tackle 

attached to the main-stay by means of a 
pendant, and used to hoist heavy bodies. 

STEAM, water converted into a gaseous 
state by means of heat. When produced 
un^r the common atmospheric pressure, 
thd^lastlcity of steam Is equal to the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. If the pressure 
under which it is generated does not ex- 
ceed that of the atmosphere by more than 
about five pounds, it is c.alled low pressure 
steam ; otherwise It Is high pressure steam. 
It has been ascertained that the quantity 
of heat required to convert a given quan- 
tity of water into steam Is 6i times greater 
than that required to raise It from the 
freezing to the boiling point ; and hence, if 
the water were not evaporated, its tem- 
perature would be raised 990° above 212°; 
but a fluid exposed in an open vessel to the 
action of Are, however great the heat ap- 
plied, cannot be made to indicate a higher 
temperature than that at the boiling point. 
Steam will be evolved in greater or less 
quantities, actmrding to the quantity of 
heat applied ; but the temperature will con- 
tinue at exactly the bolllrfg point. When 
water, exposed to the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, Is heated to the temperature of 
212°, globules of steam are formed at the 
bottom of the vessel, and rising through 
the fluid may be collected at Its surface. 
Steam Is transparent, and consequently in- 
visible ; but when it has been deprived of 
a part of Its beat, by coming In contacl 
with cold air. It condenses and becomes 
water. In the form of very minute particles, 
which float in the air, and form a cloud. 
If the pressure on the fluid be increased 
by closing the vessel. Its temperature must 
become higher before the elasticity of the 
vapour which is generated will be able to 
overcome the increased pressure, so as to 
rise from the fluid. If the pressure Is In- 
creased to the amount of an additional 
atmosphere, that Is, by about 141b8., it 
will be found that the temperature of the 
fluid will have risen to 250° before any 
vapour will be given off; and these various- 
ly Increased pressures will require corres- 
pordliig augmentations of temperature. 
But increasing the temperature and elas- 
ticity of the steam docs not In the least 
Increase its mechanical effect. A cubic 
inch of water, changed into steam, at 212°, 
will occupy 1700 cubic Inches. If, how- 
ever, the steam is produced under a pres- 
sure of two atmospheres, the cubic Inch of 
water will form only half as much steam, 
or 850 cubic Inches ; if under a pressure of 
three atmospheres, only one-third as much 
steam, or 661 cubic Inches ; and so on. The 
mechanical effect producible by a given 
quantity of water is in all cases the same : 
for, let us suppose the steam generated 
from a cubic Inch of that fluid, under the 
ordinary atmospheric presstire, to move a 
counterpoised piston, that la, one practi- 
cally without weight, twelve Inches, the 
atmospheric pressure has been overcoms 
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through t'liat distance; that is, a force of economy of fuel is ^attempted, and the 
about soHOlbs. has been exerted through a heat is applied Mithout any reference to the 
space of twelve inches. But, let the cubic production of its maximum effect ; cold air 
inch of water be changed into steam, un- circulates round the kettle, and retards the 
der the pressure of two atmospheres, the heating of the water, and much heat from 
piston will now be raised through only six the fire escapes into the apartment. A 
Inches ; but besides overcoming the force better application of heat is shown in the 
of the atmosphere to the amount of 20B0lb8. boiler of a laundry ; both boiler and Are are 
through that distance. It will also be able enclosed In anon conducting material ; the 
to raise 20801b8. ; that Is, the steam in this heated air circulates more or less round the 
case will move twice 2080lb8, or 41Wlbs fluid, and the intensity of the Are is In- 
through six Inches ; and, according to the creased by the air which supports corn- 
ordinary mechanical laws, 2080lhB. moved bustloii being made to pass through the fuel, 
through twelve Inches Is identical In and with considerable velocity, as no other 
mechanical effect with 4160lb8. moved air is allowed to pass into the chimney. Tl)e 
through six Inches. [See Momentum.] old waggon steam boiler may be considered 
Again, let the steam from one cubic Inch as the next stage of improvement ; with it 
of water be generated under the pressure the smoke and heated air, In passing from 
of three atmospheres, the piston will now the fuel to the chimne>, circulated round 
be raised through onij four Inches ; but It the water to be heated, since It passed 
will be moved with a force of three times round the outer sides of the boiler. This 
20801b8. or 6240lb8. but 2080lb8. moved form of boiler was, however, from Its shape, 
through twelve inches, 4l60lba. moved extieraely weak ,* it was applicable, with 
through six Inches, and 6240lbg. moved any degree of safety, to the production of 
through four Inches, are all equal In effect, only very low piessure steam • and It baa 
because they produce equal momenta, been superseded by the cylindrical boiler 
Thus, Just so much as we Increase the with hemispherical heads, set In such a waj 
pressure under which the steam is gene as that the smoke and heated air pass rouiia ’ 
rated we Increase its elasticity ; but, to It before reaching the flue. The next step 
the same extent, we diminish the space In iraprovemeut consisted In the adoption } 
tlirough which it acts. And wo make no of a cylindrical boiler, having within It a 
alteration In the quantity of fuel con- smaller cj Under of equal length, through 
sumed ; for the quantity of heat conimunl- which the smoke and heated air, after clr- 
cated to the given quautltj of water is the culatlng round the outside, passed to the 
same In all cases. Hence, so far as con- chimney. The inner cylinder is placed near I 
sumption of ^el is concerned, it is a mat- the bottom of the outer, that the heated air, | 
ter of indifference whether we use a high &c. within it may not only pass througlj 
or a low pressure engine; the former oc- the water and be always covered by It, but i 
cuplea less space, but there Is a greater may be Immersed In the coldest part of that 
waste, from the greater tendency of hlgli flnld which, on account of its greater den- 1 
pressure stoain to leak, and from the in- slty, is always found in the lowest place, 
created radiation of heat, .at the higher The furnace is very generally situated wltli- 
teniperature. The very important facts in one end of the inner cylinder ; and thus 
just enumerated may be easily proved. Let the burning fuel is surrounded on all sides 
a given quantity of water be changed into by the water to be healed The heating sur- 
steani, at any pri'ssure ; five and a half face is increased, and the heated gases pass 
times as much water, at 32°, will exaith Ingto the chiinneA are still more effectually 
condense it, and with the condensed steam deprived of their heat, before escaping, by i 
will form six and a half times as much the use of two Inner cylinders, Instead of 
water at 212'^. If the steam Is at 2 l 2 o, tlie one; by using a number of comparatively j 
temperature undergoes no change; and large tubes instead of the Inner cj Under— 
the Ice-cold water, which will have been as in the marine boiler ; by using a number 
raised, during condensation, to 212°, will of small tubes— as In locomotives for rail- 
owe Its elevated temperature entirely to ways, &c. Since it Is impossible to gener- 
ttie heat which was latent in the steam. It ate exactly the required amount of steam, 
is worth remarking that, while tlie steam the means of liberating any extra quantitj 
from a tea kettle will scald the tiand, if must be provided, or tlie holler will almost 
held within it, tliat whicii escapes from a ctriainly explode; this is effected by the 
high pressure boiler will feel cool. This, use ot n safety valre. It Is of a confcal form, 
however, Is easily explained, by the fact ground steam tight Into a conical seat, and 
that the steam expands when it is relieved Is loaded with a weight, depending on tlie 
from pressure, and the greater its elasticity number of square Indies in its surface, and 
the greater will be its expansion , In reality on the steam pressuie which is required 
It expands to a bulk greater than It would When the steam within the boiler exceeds 
have occupied had It been generated at a this pressure it lifts the safety valve and 
temperature of 212°, just as a spring, when escapes. Without a safety valve safety is 
drawn out of its natural position, will, on out of the question ; with a safety valve 
being released, not only regain its former there Is still danKer,unle88 it Is ocraslonally 
shape, but will vibrate in the opposite dl- examined ; for the valve may adhere to its 
rection. seat. In which case the force necessary to 

BTBAM BOILER, a vessel used to gene- lift It may require a steam pressure far ex- 
rate steam for tho supply of a steam engine, oeedlng what the boiler is able to bear. The 
Ac. The common Isa exempli fles the boiler must be regularly supplied with 
Simplest form of boiler ; when it Is used, no water if it is inadvertently nearly or quite 
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filled. tlM iuftchlnery Anay be Injured by the dlcationa will be very aatiafaotory. Another 
introduction of water Into the cylinder, or contrivance conslata In a gloat tu^, so fixed 
there naay even be an exploalon. If the vertloaJly, at one end of the boiler, that 
•oPPly of water la Inanfllclent, and this the proper water level is at about haJf its 
18 1^ fax the most usual case, the fire or height ; and as Its upper and lower ends 
highly ^ted air will reach beyond the open Into the boiler, if neither is al- 
water the boiler will then be burned, and lowed to be obstructed the water will stand 
therefore greatly weakened, so as not to In It and within the boiler at the same 
retain strength enough to resist the ordl- height, and thus the water level within may 
nary pressure ; or, water being thrown by be Jcnown, at any moment, by merely In- 
the pump over the highly heated metal, a specling the tube. The matter is so Im- 
vast quantity of steam may be suddenly portant, that noons of these contrivances 
generated, and an explosion may occur, should. If possible, be relied on, and .cer- 
Two methods are used for supplying a tafnly no number of them, without con- 
boiler with water ; one that is self-acting, stantly examining if they are in - proper 
and therefore the best, which consists In a working order. All boilers, but especially 
cistern being placed so high above the marine hollers, are liable to incrustations 
boiler that the pressure of a column of from the substances which are generally 
water reaching from it to the boiler may contained in water, and are left behind when 
overcome the pressure of the steam so that It Is evaporated. These incrustations con- 
water may enter, when the fall of afloat sist of substances which are bad conductors 
within opens a valve. But this contrivance of heat, and which, therefore, not only keep 
can be used only with fixed engines, and the water from being heated, but allow the 
when the low pressure steam Is used ; fora metal under them to have its temperature 
pressure of 16lbs. per square inch above the unduly raised, and therefore to be burned. 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere would If they happen, which is very likely, to 
require a column of water of about 85 feet to crack from the high temperature, water 
overcome it; a pressure of BOlbs. above rushes through the fissure; and this coming 
that of the atmosphere would require a in contact with the highly-heated metal, 
column of about 70 feet ; but steam of so much steam may be suddenly generated 
from 501bs. to lOOlbs. pressure above that as will cause explosion. These incrustations 
of the atmosphere la being often used.— must, therefore, be avoided as far as pos- 
pressure is that part of the pressure Bible, and, when at all considerable, must 
which exceeds the atmospheric ; it is that be removed; they are best prevented by 
which is not counteracted by the pressure frequently blowing off that part of the 
of the air. Steam of only about 14f lbs. pres- fluid which Is most highly charged with 
sure to the square Inch would not escape, saline substances, and which, being the 
even from an aperture in the boiler ; it heaviest, is found at the lower part of the 
would be kept In by the pressure of the boiler. JSTaK’s conctenser was proposed as a 
atmosphere ; so that when steam is said means of condensing the steam without 
to have a pressure of 151bs. to the square mixture with the coudensiug water, that 
inch It really has a pressure of near SOlbs., the same fluid might be used continually 
but its effective pressure is only about intheboller.andthuslncrustatlonsbepre- 
15lbs.,the remaining 151 bs.belng neutralized vented; it consisted of a very extended 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. The series of pipes immersed in cold water; 
more usual, indeed the almost universal, the principle was tried by Watt and aban- 
mode of supplying the boiler with water is doned by him, as it did not condense with 
by means of a force-pump ; when water is sufficient rapidity, and a kind of fur col- 
not required, the pump Is either not allowed lected in the plpes.whlch. unless frequently 
to work, or its feed-pipe is closed by a removed, prevented the heat of the steam 
cock— in which case the plunger works in from passing to the water outside. Marine 
vacuo. We must at all times be able, as it boilers are rapidly corroded by the salt 
were, to look within the boiler, that we may water which Is, of necessity, used, and 
be certain the quantity of water Is neither therefore do not last long. To secure the 
too great nor too little. Various contrl- best effect from a boiler, the fuel should 
vances enable us practically to attain this be supplied in moderate quantities at a 
object. — Oauge-cocks are so placed that when time. 

the boiler Is properly supplied one of them, BTEAM OAR'RIAQE. This name Is 
oil bein “opened, emits water, and another usually applied to a locomotive which is 
steam ; there is too much water if it issues Intended for ordinary roads. Many and 
from both cocks, and too little if it issues costly experiments have been made on this 
from neither. A yioat, also, is often fixed subject; but they have, as yet, produced 
within the boiler ; it is connected with a but little result. The force required to 
steam whistle, which sounds when the sur- draw a carriage on a common road is very 
face of the water and the float sink too different from that which would be suffl- 
low; or with a brass rod, which, passing dent on a railway; the roughness, small 
steam-tight through a small stuffing box stones, ruts, <kc., present most serious Im- 
flxed in the top of the boiler, shows by the pediments, and, by the shaking they pro- 
amount of the rod exposed to view what Is duce, greatly Increase the wear and tear of 
the depth of water Inside ; the higher the a machinery, which is of necessity ex- 
surface of the water the more the rod will, tremely ponderous, and extremely liable to 
of coarse, project. When the stuffing is be deranged. . . ^ 

not unnecessarily tighten^ on the rod, and STBAM-BNblNE, a machine Intended for 
the latter is kept smooth and clean, its In- the production of motive power by means 
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of the erepor&tton of water. Attempts to 
derlre force froiii steam are noticed ver^'^ 
early in the History of Science. — Hero, of 
Alexandria, about a century before Christ, 
described a contrlvanoe. In which tubular 
arms, placed at right angles to an axis, 
were made to revolve, by the escape of 
steam from apertures situated at their op- 
poslte sides and ends. This, which is a 
most wasteful application of etean% has 
been re-invented at various times, and in 
different forms, by persons not aware of 
its having been previously tried, nor of the 
objections to which it is liable. The steam 
imparts motion to it on the same principle 
as the water to that form of turbine, known 
as Barker* s Mill. [See TuiiBnjB.J In the 
17th century Branca, an Italian engineer, 
proposed to move a wheel by steam, blown 
tangentially against it. Solomon de Oaus, 
a French engineer, raised water into a 
chamber, placed over a well, and commu- 
nicating with it by a pipe, by filling the 
chamber with steam, and then condensing 
it ; the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
surface of the water in the weli forced it 
up to supply the vacuum in the chamber. 
With this arrangement, great quantities of i 
steam were wasted by condensation, as long I 
as the surface of the chamber remained 
cold, each time that it was Ailed with water, 
and emptied. The water was elevated from 
the well, not by the power of steam but by 
the pressure ottbe atmosphere ; the steam 
lieing employed only to form a vacuum. 
The Marquis of Worcester, in his *Centur> 
of Inventions,’ describes a machine in whlcli 
steam was made to raise water by pressure 
on its surface ; but, in this case also, steam 
was wasted, being condensed by the cold 
surface of the Auid and that of the reser- 
voir containing it. Papus proposed to 
generate steam in a cylinder, and, by con- 
densing it, to move a piston, but the steam 
was to be generated In the cylinder Itself 
by the application of a Are ; and, therefore, 
the contrivance was attended with serious 
inconvenience. Saviiry, an Englishman, in 
1696, patented an apparatus for lifting 
water by means of a vacuum produced bj 
steam, and elevating it still higher by tiic 
pressure of steam on its surface: thus com- 
bining the methods used by De Oaus and 
the Marquis of Worcester ; and this mode 
of applying steam was used to a consider- 
able extent. The next essential improve- 
ment WHS made by Newcomen, for which 
he obtained a patent in 1705. It consisted 
in separating the parts of the engine in 
which the steam was to act from those in 
which the water was to be raised ; the 
weight of the atmosphere being employed 
for the purpose of pressure, and the steam 
for that of Arst displacing the air, and then 
forming a vacuum by condensation. New- 
comen was thus enabled to dispense with 
the use of steam of great and dangerous 
elasticity ; he worked with moderate heats, 
and removed at least some part of the 
causes of wasteful and ineffectu^ condensa- 
tion. To him we are Indebted for the in- 
troduction of the steam cylinder and piston, 
and for their connection with the pump by 
means of the main lever or beam, with Its 


rods and chains : td which we might add 
several subordinate contrivances, which do 
great credit to his ingenuity. Still, how- 
ever, the machine required the constant 
attendance of some one to open and shut 
the cocks at the proper intervals, for the 
alternate admission of steam and cold water. 
But a boy who was in charge of one of these 
engines perceived that he might cause the 
engine to move its own valves by connect- 
ing the cocks to the working beam. Ha^- 
ing done this by means of strings, he left 
the engine to Itself, and went to plaj 
From this time to the year 1764 there seems 
to have been no material change in the 
structure of the engine, which stiil con- 
tinued to be known by the appellation of 
Newcomen’s, or the atmospheric engine. 
The boilers, however, had been removed 
from under the cylinder in some of the 
larger engines, and the cylinder had been 
I Axed down to a solid basis. Still the steam 
was condensed in the cylinder; the hot 
I water was expelled by the steam, the pis- 
ton was pressed down by the weight of the 
atmosphere, and kept tight by being 
covered with water. It was moreover con 
sidered necessary that the Injection cistern 
should be placed on high, in order that tin 
water might enter with great force. It 
had been found by experience that the en- 
gine could not be loaded, with advantage, 
with more than seven pounds on each square 
inch of the piston, and the inferiority of 
that power to the known pressure of the at 
mospbere was, without due consideration, 
imputed wholly to friction. The bulk of 
water, when converted into steam, was 
very erroneously computed ; the quantity 
of fuel necessary to evaporate a given 
quantity of water was not even guessed at ; 
whether the heat of steam is accurately 
measured by Its temperature was unknown ; 
and no good experiment had been made to 
determine the quantity of ejection water 
necessary for a cylinder of given dlmen 
sions. Such was the state of matters, 
when, fortunately for science and the arts, 
Watt, then a mathematical instrument 
maker at Glasgow, undertook to repair the 
model of a steam-engine belonging to tlie 
university. In the course of Ills expcrl 
ments with It he found the quantity of 
fuel and injection water it required much 
greater in proportion than they were said 
to be in large engines ; and It soon occurred 
to him that this must be owing to the 
cylinder of this small model exposing a 
greater surface, in proportion to its con 
tents, than larger cylinders did. This lie 
endeavoured to remedy, by making his 
cylinders and pistons of substances which 
conducted heat slowly. He employed wood 
picpnred on purpose, and resorted to other 
expedients without producing the desired 
effect In any remarkable degree. He found 
also, that all attempts to produce a greater 
degree of exhaustion, or a more perfect 
vacuum, occasioned a disproportionate ex- 
penditure of steam. In reAecting upon the 
causes of these phenomena, the recent dis- 
covery, that water boiled in an exhausted I 
receiver at low degrees of heat (certainly 
not exceeding lOO'’ of Fahrenheit, but pro 




iMbly, when the vacuuin was perfect, ranch 
lower), occurred to him, and he Iraraedl* 
ateljr concluded that, to obtain any conal* 
de*able degree of exhaustion, the cylinder 
and Its contents must be cooled down to 
100® at least ; in which case, the reproduc- 
tion of steam in the same cylinder must be 
accompanied with a great expense of heat, 
and consequently of fuel. He next endea- 
voured to ascertain tho temperature at 
which water boils, when placed under var 
rious pressures ; and not having any ap- 
paratus at hand by which he could make 
bis experiments under a pressure iess than 
that of the atmosphere, he began by trying 
the temperature of water boiling under 
great pressures ; and by laying down a 
curve, of which the dbaciaate represented 
the temperatures, and the ordinates the 
pressures, he found the law by which the 
two are connected, whether the pressure be 
increased or diminished. By a very simple 
experiment with a Florence flask, he ascer- 
tained that water, when converted into 
steam under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, occupies about eighteen hun- 
dred times its original space. These points 
being determined, he constructed a boiler 
in such a manner as to show by inspection, 
with tolerable accuracy, the quantity of 
water evaporated in any given time ; and 
he also ascertained, by experimeut, the 
I quantity of coals necessary to evaporate a 
given quantity of water. He now applied 
his boiler to the working model before 
mentioned ; when It appeared, that the 
quantity of steam expended at eveiy stroke 
exceeded many times what was sufficient 
to All the cylinder; and deducing from 
thence the quantity of water required to 
form as much steam as would supply each 
stroke of the engine, he proceeded to ex- 
amine bow much cold water was used for 
I injection, and what heat It gained ; which, 
to his very great sui prise, he found to be 
many times the number of degrees which 
could have been communicated to it by a 
quantity of boiling water equal to that of 
which the steam was composed. Suspect- 
ing, however, that there might be some fal- 
lacy in these deductions, he made a direct 
experiment to ascertain the degree of heat 
communicated by steam to water ; when It 
clearly appeared, that one part of water. In 
the form of steam, at 212®, had communi- 
cated about 140® of heat to six parts of 
water. The causes of the defects of New- 
comen’s engines were now evident. Itap 
peared fbat the steam could not be con- 
densed so as to form an approximation to 
a vacuum, unless the cylinder, and the 
water it contained, were cooled down to 
less than 100°; and that, at greater degrees 
of heat, the water in the cylinder must pro- 
duce steam, which would in part resist the 
pressure of the atmosphere. On the other 
hand, when greater degrees of exhaustion 
were attempted, the quantities of injection 
water required to be Increased In a very 
great ratio; and this was followed by a 
proportionate destruction of steam on re- 
filling the cylinder. Watt now perceived, 
that to make an engine in which the de- 
struction of steam should be the least pos- 


sible, and the vacuum the most perfect, it- 
was necessary that the cylinder should con- 
dense no steam on filling It: and that, 
when condensed, the water, forming the 
steam, should be cooled down to 100®, or 
lower. In reflecting on this desideratum, 
ho was not long in finding that the cylinder 
must be preserved always as hot as the 
steam whitffi enters it ; and that, by open- 
ing A communication between this hot 
cy inner when filled with steam, and an- 
other vessel exhausted of air, the steam, 
being an elastic fluid, would rush into It, 
until an equilibrium was established be- 
tween the two vessels ; and that if cold 
water, in sufficient quantify, were ejected 
into the second vessel, all the steam It con- 
tained would be reduced to water, and no 
more steam unuld enter until the whole 
was condetised. But a difficulty arose— 
how was this condensed steam and water 
to be got out of the second vessel without 
letting in the airt Two methods present- 
ed themselves. One was, to Join to this 
second vessel, which he called the conden- 
ser, a pipe, which should extend down- 
wards more tlian 34 feet perpendicular, so 
that tho column of water contained in it, 
exceeding the weight of the atmosphere, 
would run out by its own gravity, and leave 
the condenser in a state of exhaustion, ex- 
cept in so far as the air, which might enter 
with the steam and injection water, should 
tend to render the exhaustion less perfect : 
and to extract the air by means of a pump. 
The second method was to extract both air 
and water by means of n pump or pumps ; 
which would possess the advantage over 
the other of being applicable in all situa 
tlons. This latter contrivance was there- 
fore preferred ; and is known by the com- 
mon name of the air pimp. There still re- 
mained some defects in Newcomen’s cylin- 
der. The piston was kept tight by water; 
much of which passing by the sides, 
injured the vacuum below by Its evapora- 
tion; and this wacer, as well as the atmo- 
sphere which came into contact with the 
upper part of the piston and sides of the 
cylinder at every stroke, tended material Ij 
to cool that vessel. Watt removed these 
defects, by applying oils, w.ix, and fat of 
' animals to lubricate his piston and keep it 
tight ; he put a cover on his cj Under, wit b 
a hole in It, made air and steam-tight, for 
the piston-rod to j)n88 through, and em- 
ployed the elastic force of steam to press 
upon the piston ; he also surrounded tlie 
cylinder with a case of w'ood, or of 
other non-conducting substance, which, 
containing steam, should keep it always of 
an equable temperature. In 1766, Watt 
I executed a working model, the effect of 
which ho found fully to answer his expectar 
tlons ; and tho Improvement of Newcomen s 
engine, so far as the saving of steam and 
' fuel was concerned, was now complete 
, lu short, the principle of keeping the ves- 
sel In which the elasticity of the steam !• 
I exerted always hot, and that In which the 
I condensation Is performed always cold. Is 
' In itself perfect. For, tho steam never 
coming in contact with any substance 
' colder than itself until it has done its office, 
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no i)art ta condensed until the whole effect I 
has been obtained In the cylinder ; and { 
when it has acted there, it is so condensed 
In the separate vessel that no resistance 
remains; accordingly, the barometer in- 
dicates a vacuum, uearly as perfect as 
by the exhaustion )f the air-pump. In 
1784, Watt obtained a patent for the pa- 
rallel vwtUm, which was devised for the 
purpose of causing the piston rod to move 
always parallel to Itself. With Watt| sin- 
gle acting engines, in which the piston was 
raised by a counterpoise, and depressed by 
condensation of the steam beneath it, an 
arched bead attached to the end of the 
working beam, and connected by a chain 
with the uitper end of the piston rod, was 
sufficient to maintain the latter In an up- 
right position. But with ins dovhle acting 
engine. In which tlie piston was raised by 
steam under it and a vacuum over It, and 
depressed by steam over it and a vacuum 
under it, a flexible connection between the 
piston rod and working beam was in- 
admissible ; Willie, on the other hand, they 
could not be directly connected, as the pis- 
ton rod must work steam-tight through a 
packing box In the corner of the cylinder, 
and could not accommodate Itself to the 
carved dlreetlon followed iiy the end of 
the beam. He, at the same time, invented 
several other useful eontrlvances; and in 
the year following, produc-ed his smoke con- 
suming furnace^ steam gauge, condenser 
gauge, indicator, governor, ice. Many impor- 
tant modlflcatlons of tlie steam englm* 
have been contrived since that period, and 
it has been gradually lirought to the extra- 
ordinary perfection wliich it has noA\ 
reached. The principle of this wonderful 
machine is very simple. It is, in fact, only 
a pump, in which the fluid Is made to Impel 
tlie piston, Instead of being impelled by It; 
that is to say, in which the fluid acts as the 
power, instead <if being the resistance. It 
may be described simply as a strong barrel 
or cylinder, in which Is a closely-fltting 
piston, which is driven up and down b> 
steam admitted alternately above and 
below from a sultaldo boiler; while the 
end of the piston-rod, at winch the whole i 
force may be considered as concentrated. Is 
connected In any convenient way with the 
work that la to be performed. The power 
of the engine Is of course proportioned to 
the size or area of the piston, and the force 
with which the steam acts. In some of the 
Coniish mines there are cylinders and pis- 
tons of more than ninety Inches in diame- 
ter, on which the pressure of the steam 
equals the efforts of 600 horses ; and en- 
gines constructed for many of the enor- 
mous vessels which are used at present are 
of even greater power. Engines are usu- 
ally divided into high and low pressure, or 
more accurately. Into condensing and non- 
eondensing. With a condensing engine, as 
we have seen, the steam Is condensed, by 
which means not only the effective but the 
total steam pressure [see Boiler] is ren- 
dered available ; that Is, theoretically there 
is a gain of about 15lb8. to the square 
Inch, which with a non condensing engine 
Is consumed in forcing the steam from 


the cylinder. In opposition to the pressurs 
of the atmosphere; so that, in point of 
fact, a condensing engine wonld work with 
steam having a pressure less than that of 
the atmosphere ; in which case the boiler 
would have a tendency rather to coUapss 
from external than to ^cplodetrom internal 
pressure. This a great economy of power ; 
but serious deductions must be made on ac- 
count of the more or less imperfect con- 
densation, the force expended In working 
the air pump, and the pump connected with 
the condenser, &c. Besides, the non-con- 
densing engine is so simple, so convenient, 
and so easily applied In almost any circum- 
stances, that Its use has become very gene- 
ral, and it Is employed exclusively on rail- 
ways. It occupies less room.requires less fuel, 

I than a condensing engine. What appears to 
be, and is often considered but one engine, 

I may really conslstof two— thusa locomotive 
I engine. Whenever it is impossible to use a 
I flywheel, to carry the cranks over the dead 
points, or to render the power uniform, a.s 
on railways and in steam 'vessels, two en- 
, gines are so combined that when one 
, produces its maximum the other produces 
its minimum effect, and the combined 
effect of both Is practically a constant 
I quantity; which is accomplished by Ax- 
ing the cranks at right angles, on the 
same axle or shaft. Another very effective 
I means of saving power consists in using 
! the steam expa/nsively, that is, cutting it off 
before the piston has reached the end of the 
cylinder, and allowing the expansion of the 
steam, which is retained within the cylin- 
der, to finish the stroke; all the effect 
produced, after the steam is cut off, is 
evidently so much power gained. To Illus- 
trate this, let us suppose the pressure to be 
6011)8. the square inch, the cylinder to be 
two feet long, and the steam to be cut off 
at half stroke. When the steam begins to 
expand in the cylinder It has a pressure of 
60lb8.; when the piston has fluisbed the 
stroke, the same steam, having now filled 
the cylinder, occupies double the space ; 
Its pressure is therefore only one-half, i"" 
30lbs., and its average pressure, while the 
piston was traversing the last half of the 
cylinder, was or 45lb8. ; hence the 

work done before the steam was cut off 
was to the work done after it was cut off, 
and therefore by the mere expansion of the 
steam, as 00 to 45, that is, as 4 to 8. It 
would be found that tlie sooner the steam 1 h 
cut off the more power is gained expan- 
sion ; but If it Is cut off too soon there will 
be an inconvenient difference in the pres- 
sures, at different parts of the stroke, and 
therefore the power of the engine will lie 
subjected to too great variations. To des- 
cribe the various applications of steam 
l»ower would far exceed our limits; but, if 
we except its adaptation to the motion of 
carriages, perhaps few of its effects are 
more astounding than those perceived In 
the manufacture of iron. Here its resist- 
less power Is seen, when with mechanic 
claws it seizes masses of iron, and in a few 
minutes delivers them out again pressed 
into thin sheets, or cut into bars andrl^ 
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bom, u If the metal h^ become soft, like 
cla 7 in the Uanda of toe potter. Well, in* 
Ue^ may It be said, that, 'the steam* 
engine has Infinitely Increased the mass of 
Unman comforts, and rendered cheap and 
accessible all over the world the materials 
of wealth and prosperity. It has armed 
the feeble hand of man with a force to 
which no limits can be assigned ; com- 
pleted the dominion of mind over the most 
refractory qualities of matter ; and laid a 
sure foundation for all those future mira- 
cles of mechanical power which are to add 
to and reward the labours of after genera- 
tions. Already It has become alike stupen- 
dous for Its force and its Hexlblllty. The 
trunk of an elephant that can pick up a pin, 
or rend an oak, is nothing to it. It can 
engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdu- 
rate materials, draw out, without breaking, 
a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift a ship 
of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, cut 
steel Into ribbons, and impel loaded vessels 
against the fury of the winds and the 
waves.’ A few jears ago Mr. Falrbalrn 
calculated that there was In the British 
Islands, or afloat, a total steam power 
equivalent to eleven millions of horses 
working ; viz. In mining and the manufac- 
ture of metal, 460,000 ; In manufactures, 
1,360,000 ; In steam navigation, 850,000; and 
tn locomotives on land, 1,000,000. 

STEAM-GUN, a contrivance for project- 
ing the balls or other missiles used In 
warlike operations, by the expansive force 
of steam. The Invention Is chiefly due to 
I’erkins, who is known for many useful 
contrivances ; but It has never been sub- 

warfare. As early as *1805, the French 
general Ohasseloup Is said to have shown 
the possibility of preparing steam artlller>. 
In 1814, a French engineer constructed ord- 
nance of this sort: the generator furnlsli- 
ing steam for six pieces of artillery, while 
the turning of a cock supplied all the pieces 
at once with the balls and steam ; this 
machine could make 160 discharges In a 
minute. 

STEAM NAVIGATION, Is the application 
of the steam engine to the propulsion of 
vessels. The mechanism, to which the 
power of the steam Is applied, may be 
either paddle-wheels or screw propeller ; the 
former being merely an undershot water 
wheel, which. Instead of driving the ma- 
chinery la driven by It [see Paddlk- 
WHEEL]^ and the latter a screw which 
draws the vessel through the water [see 
fiOBEW Propeller], as the water against 
which thepoddles, or the blades. Act affords 
only an Imperfect resistance. Not only is 
the vessel moved forwards, but some of 
the power Is expended In moving the 
water backwards. In 1543, Blasco Garay 
exhibited to Charles V. a vessel moved i 
by paddle-wheels driven by steam ; but | 
the way In which the motion was pro- 
duced by the steam Is not known. Since I 
the year 1618 various contrivances have ; 
been proposed In England for the propul- 
sion of vessels by steam. After several 
preliminary experiments, a vessel driven 


by steam was tried on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, in 1789, by Miller, and It attained a 
velocity of nearly seven miles an hour. In 
1801, a steam-engine, constructed on Watt’s 
principles, was applied to a vessel con- 
structed for the Forth and Clyde Canal 
Company ; but the project was abandoned. 
In consequence of the fear entertained that 
the banks of the canal would be Injured. 
The vessel which had been constructed 
was #181 ted by Fulton, an American, and 
put Into operation at his request; after 
which he caused an engine to be made by 
1 Bolton and Watt, for a vessel In AmerlcS, 
which w'as to be propelled with paddle- 
wheels like that which he had seen In Scot- 
land. This experiment was so successful 
that It was followed. In America, by the 
construction of many similar vessels. In 
1812, the first steamboat used In Europefor 
commercial purposes w as built on the Clyde, 
and this also was followed by many others. 
Steam vessels were soon afterwards used at 
sea; and regular lines were established 
between Greenock and Belfast, Dublin and 
Holyhead, Dover and Calais, «fec. At 
length steam was applied to ships travers 
Ing the ocean, and It is now used In voyages 
to all parts of the world. Wheels having 
feathering paddles have sometimes been 
employed, but they are more complicated 
and liable to accidents ; and, with a given 
amount of fuel, they do not seem to pro 
duce a greater effect than the ordinary 
kind. Some of the steamers now In com- 
mon use have engines of nominally 120Ci 
horse power; and, as they work not 8, but 
24 hours a day, they are really equivalent 
to .'Mioo horses. But th^y are far^excoeded 

vessel ever yet constructed. Her length It- 
695 feet, her depth nearly 60 feet; her 
paddle-wheels are 56 feet In diameter, her 
screw propeller 24 feet In diameter, and its 
shaft 164 feet In length. Her paddle-wheel ^ 
arc driven by four oscillating cylinders, 
each 74 inches In diameter and 14 fe(‘i 
htroke. Her screw is driven by four cylln 
ders, each 84 inches In diameter and 4 feet 
I stroke, and a single casting weighing .'54 
tons ; her screw and paddle engines, taken 
ti>gether, are estimated at 12,000 horse 
power. There are 7000 tons of iron in her 
hull, 10,000 Iron plates, and 2,000,000 of 
nvets. She has 6 masts and 5 funnels, with 
II fleet of boats. Her crew 1« about 400, and 
she can accommodate 4000 passengers. Slie 
uses 9 tons of coal per hour. When loaded 
she will weigh about 30,000 tons. The Iron- 
cased f I igaies, some of which have been 
already completed, aie of vast size. Tlie 
Wamor is upwards of 400 feet In length, 
and 6000 tons tonnage. She Is of Iron , 
from 6 feet below the water line to the 
level of her upper deck she Is fortified by 
armour plates Indies thick, bolted on 
blocks of teak 18 Inches thick, inside of 
which are the ordinary casing plates of the 
ship, 9 of an Inch thick. Her main and 
upper decks are wood lined with Iron. To 
Improve her sea-going qualities her armour 
extends only for 800 feet amidships, her 
extremliies lielng constructed In the ordl- 
diuary way, her bows being made nf greal 
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itrangtli, to enable Iierto mn Into another 
ship. And to protect her from a raking 
fire, Bhe haa bulkheads fore and aft. forti* 
fled with armour like her sides. Her iron 
stempost weighs 4S tons, and Is the 
largest forging ever made. She cost 
S60.0001. 

STE AR^O ACID (sieor, fat : Gr.), in Ohem- 
Istrj, a solid substance with acid proper- 
ties, obtained by the saponifleation of 
Btearlne, one of the proximate prl^j ciples 
of fats. Stearlne may be obtained from 
mutton fat by melting it nnd mixing it 
) with ether. When the whole has cooled, 

. stearlne crystallizes out. If the stearlne 
be boiled with a strong solution of caustic 

1 potash a soap is formed, and when this 
is decomposed by an acid, stearic add and 
glycerine are obtained. For commercial 

1 ]>urpo8es, stearic acid is obtained by a dlf 
ferent process, which need not here be de- 
' tailed. Stearic acid is insipid and Inodoi- 
1 ous: after having been melted by heat it 
' solidlflea at l68o Falir. into white brilliant 

1 needles grouped together It is Insoluble 
In water, but dissolves In all proportions 
In boiling anhydrous alcoliol; kindled in 
the open air It burns like wax. In the 
j manufactuie of candles It Is melted In a 
silver pan, l)ecauge other metals would 
colour It; when at a proper temperature it 
is poured into the moulds, and forms a 

1 tandle closely resembling one made with 

1 wax. If the temperature, during fusion. Is 
raised too high, the acid crystallizes, and 
itecomes brittle ; two qualities by which it 
IS rendered nearly unsaleable, but which 

1 may be prevented by the addition of a 
little wax, magnesia, or French chalk. 

STE'ATITE {stear, tallow: €hr), SOAP« 
8TOKB [which see] It is used in the manu 
facture of porcelain ; also for taking greasy 
spots out of silk and woollen stuffs ; and if 
Is employed In polishing gjpsum, serpen- 
tine, and marble 

STLEL, a compound of Iron and carbon 
In various proportions, that used for ordi- 
nary piiriKises seldom containing moie 
than two per cent of carbon Steel should 
1)6 manufactured from tlie pure-st iron. One 
process for making it is t hat termed Cemen- 
mtloii, which consists in filling a suitable 
furnace with boxes containing alternate 
strata of malleable Iron bars, and powdered 
charcoal, and keeping the whole for several 
days at a red he it, the atmospheric air 
being excluded During this process the 
texture of the Iron, which was fibroua, be- 
comes granuUir, and Its surface assumes a 
blistered appearance: the product being 
hence termed blistered steel. Several bars 
of the latter being welded together, and 
the process being repeated, shear steel Is the 
result ; this being broken In pieces, and 
melted In a crucible, torms cast steel, which 
possesaes equality of texture and a capabi- 
lity of being rendered extremely hard, as 
well as of taking a fine polish. Natural, or 
German stmU is produced directly from the 
pig iron, and afterwards refined ; it Is con- 
sumed largely in Germany and Austria, j 
and is exported In great quantities to dif- j 
forent parts of America. In this country 
pteel has been very successfully manufao- 1 

tnred from omde .Iron, which contains a 
much greater proportion of carbon than 
steeL The Bessemer process consists in 
blowing atmospheric air into the melted 
pig iron in the converting vessel, and this 
operation is continued until the oxygen 
has effected a combination with all the 
carbon, except the quantity required to 
form steel. It has also been manufactured 
in such a way that the bars contain cores 
of iron; this gives all the hardness of 
steel, and the tenacity of iron : and prevents 
articles made of It from breaking off short, 
as they frequently do, when formed only of 
hardened steel. The property on account 
of which steel is so valuable consists in Its 
being rendered extremely hard by being 
heated to redness, and quenched In water . 
and in this hardness being capable of modi 
ileal ions by tempering, so as to be accom 
panted, when necessary, with great teini 
city and elasticity. Temperlvg consists in 
reheating the steel to a temperature which 
depends on the degree of hardness and 
other qualities that are to be possessed 
by the article ; and Indicated by the colour 
given to a polished portion of It. When 
thla colour Is reached the steel Is Imme 
diately plunged into water, to prevent am 
further rise In temperature. Pale straw 
colour Indicates great hardness; a deep 
blue, great softness ; and the Intermediate 
shades, various degrees of hardness. A 
number of other metals have been com- 
bined with steel, giving rise to stiver 
steel, iii.; but good common steel seems 
equal to any of these combinations. Steel 
may be made three hundred times dearer 
than standard gold, weight for weight. 

STEELTARD, or ROMAN BALANCE, in 
Mechanics, a balance by which the gravl 
ties of different bodies are found, with the 
assistance of a single weight It consists 
of a rod or bar marked with notches, de 
signaling thenumber of pourdsand ounrea, 
and a weight which Is movable along this 
bar, and Is made to balance the body to be 
weighed, by removal to a proper distance 
fiom the fulcrum. This forms a levtr of 
the first order. 

STEER'ASB, In a ship of war, an apart 
ment before the bulk-head of the great 
cabin, where the steersman stands Also 
an apartment In the forepart of a ship, for 

passengers. Steerage-way, that degree of 

progiesslve movement of a ship which ren 
ders her governable by the helm Steers- 

man, the man at the helm, emplojed to 
regulate the ship’s course e 

STEGNOT'108 {stegnOtikos, astringent ; 
from stegnoo, I check bleeding : Or.), mcdl 
cines proper to stop the orifices of the 
vessels of the body, when relaxed or lace- 
rated. 

STELE, or STELA (Gr.;, a pillar or up- 
right stone tablet erected by the Greeks 
and Romans to mark a boundary, or as a 
memorial of some event. Stelas came to 
signify monuments over the dead, whether 
they consisted of a single stone or were of 
a more elaborate nature. [See Oippus.] 

STEL'EOHITB, a fine kind of storase. 

BTBL'LATB (steUatus, relating to a star : 
L<U.\ in Natural History, an epithet given 
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loaoythlng that has parta radiating from a 
c entre. • 

6TBH, In Botany, that part of a plan 
which BUBtaina the leaves and flower. The 
main stock, which supports the branches. 

Stem,ln Shlp-bnilding, the circular piece 

of timber into which the two sides of the 
ship are united at the fore-end: the fore 
part of the ship, as opposed to the stern. 

From item to stem, from one end of the 

ship to the other. 

STfiiMTLES, in Mining, cross bars of 
wood In the shafts of a mine. ; 

STBN'OILLING, a method of painting on 
walls with a stencil, so as to imitate the 
figures on paper hangings. 

STENOG'RAPHY (atenoa, scanty; and 
grapho, I write : Or.), the art of writing 
In short-hand, by using abbreviations or 
characters for whole words. 

STBNTO'RIAN (from Stentor, a herald, In 
Homer, whose voice was as loud as those 
of fifty men), able to utter a very loud 
sound.’ 

STEPPE, a word probably of Tartar ori- 
gin, used In Physical Geography to signify 
a level waste, destitute of trees. There are 
extensive steppes In the Russian empire. 

STB'REOOHROMB (atereoa, solid; chroma, 
pigment: Or.), a process of painting on 
walls, using Water-Glass as a means of 
fixing the colours In the plaster. This 
process has several advantages over fresco, 
since damp and atmospheric Influences do 
not Injure pictures In stereochrome, whilst 
the painting admits of being retouched, 
and joinings may be dispensed with. Stereo- 
chrome has been adopted on a large scale 
by Kaulbach in decorating the Internal 
walls of the New Museum at Berlin, and it 
has been lately used In some of the wall 
painting In our houses of parliament. 

STERBO'GRAPHY (.atereoa, solid; and 
grapho, I write : Or.), the art of drawing 
the figures of solids upon a plane. 

STBRBOM'ETRY (atareoa, solid ; and mo- 
treo, I measure : Or.), that part of (Geome- 
try which teaches the art of measuring 
solids or ascertaining the solid contents of 
bodies. 

STBR'EOSOOPB {atereos, solid ; and 
aeopeo, I examine; Or.). No picture can 
give an exact representation of a solid : 
tor the eyes, to a certain extent, look round 
the solid body, each of them seeing more of 
one side than of the other : and the two pic- 
tures In the eyes not being absolutely the 
same. This may be easily proved, by placing 
a small cylinder of any kind on a table, and 
markln^y dots, Ac., the width of the part 
seen by each eye, when the other Is closed, 
the head being kept In the same position. 
The stereoscope has been invented to meet 
this peculiarity of vision. The most com- 
mon form of instrument consists of a small 
box. In the back of which is placed an ob- 
long slide, containing two photographic 
pictures of the same object, taken in two 
slightly different positions of the camera 
obscure Csee PhotographtI These plc- 
tarea are both seen at once, each by the eye 
which corresponds to It, by means of two 
small tubes, containing lenses adjusted to i 
tlie circumstances of, and the distance be - 1 
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tween the eyes of the observer. The re» 
suit Is, that the eyes combine the two 
pictures, and the object appears to stand 
ont in relief, in other words to possess 
solidity ; they are viewed by transmitted 
light If they are transparent, and by re- 
flected light If opaque. [See Pseudosoopb.] 

STERBOT'OMY (ateraoi, solid ; and Uml, 
a cutting : Or.), the science or art of cutting 
solids into certain figures or sections ; as 
wallanpr other members in the profiles of 
architecturo. 

STK'REOTYPE {atereoa, solid ; and tupoa, 
a copy : Or.), an entire solid plate or piece 
I of type, cast from an impression in plaster 
I of a page composed with moveable types. 
The advantage of stereotyping a hook con- 
' slsts in being able, at a trifling expense, to 
print copies as they are required by the 
I public. If this plan be not adopted, either 
a large number of copies must be thrown 
off at first, and these may not be called for, 

' or the book must be retained in type, or all 
the expense of setting up the type, cor- 
I rectlng the press, &c., must be again In- 
' curred whenever tiie number originally 
I priuted has been disposed of. Stereotypes 
I are easily made, and impressions are taken 
from them with great facility. Alterations 
may, If required, bo made In them : but it 
is not desirable to stereotype a worr likely 
to be much altered. When a work Is onrn 
thoroughly corrected, the stereotyping it 
secures accuracy, 

STBR'LiNG, In English Commerce, a 
term which Is applied to money; signify- 
iug that it is of the fixed, or standard, na- 
tional value; thus, ‘a pound sterling’ is 
not indefinitely * a pound,’ but * an English 
pound.’ Camden appears to offer the true ety- 
mologyof this word, when he derlveslt from 
eaaterling, and corroborates, if not demon- 
strates, the propriety of this suggestion, 
by quoting old deeds, where English coin 
is always called nummi eaaterlingi. In ex- 
planation, he observes, that in the reign of 
Richard I. money coined in the eastern part 
of Germany grew to be much esteemM in 
England, on account of its purity ; It was 
called eaaterlinp money, as all the people of 
those parts were called easterlings ; and in 
consequence of the good character of their 
own money, some of the eaaterling coiners 
were invited Into this kingdom, to perfect 
its coinage, which was thenceforward deno- 
minated eaaterling, eeterling, sterling. [See 
Baeterlino.] During a considereble pe- 
riod, the only coin In England was one 
of about the value of a penny : whence It 
happens, that many ancient writers use the 
word eaaterling as a substantive, and syno- 
nymously with penny. The word eterUng 

has also a more general application. We 
speak of sterling value, aterUng worth, or 
sterling wit ; thereby meaning genuine aud 
of good quality. 

STBRN, the hind part of a ship or. other 
vessel. — Stemrchaee, a cannon placed in 
a ship’s stem, pointed backward, and in- 
tended to annoy a ship that is in pursuit of 

her. Stem-frame, the several pieces of 

timber which form the stern of a ship. 

Stem-post, a straight piece of timber, 
erected on the extremity of the keel to 
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support the rudder, and terminate the ship 
behind. 

STBR^OM, In Anatomy, the oe pectoris, 
or breast-bone, a bone which composes the 
fore-part of .tlie breast, and into which the 
ribs are fitted. It forms the front of the 
human chest from the neck to the stomach. 
The stsmum Is wanting in fishes, amphi- 
bians. and ophidians. In birds It Is largely 
developed, and has a projectli.g-keel. 

STBETOR, a noisy kind of respir|^ion. 
such as is observed In cahes of apoplexy; 
Ioud.8noring or snorting. 

STETH'OSOOPE, in Medicine, a tubular 
instrument, usually of wood, for enabling 
the physician to bear the sounds made by 
the action of the heart and lungs, and thus 
discover the nature and seat of disease. 
When In use, the physician applies the ste- 
thoscope to the chest or abdomen of a pa 
tlent, and places the ear to the narrow end 
This useful Instrument was Invented by 
Laennec In the 18tli century. 1 

STEW'ARD, The greatest officer under 
the crown is the lord high steward of Eng- 
land, an officer that was anciently the In- 
heritance of the carls of Leicester, till for- 
feited by Simon deMontfort to king Henry 
III. But the power of this officer was 
so great that it has not been judged safe 
to trust It any longer In the hands of a sub- 
ject, excepting only occasionally ; as to offi- 
ciate at a coronation, at the arraignment of 
a nobleman for high treason, oi on other 
solemn occasions. During his office, the 
steward bears a white staff in his hand, 
and on the trial, &c. being ended, he breaks 
the staff, and with it his commission ex- 
pires. There is likewise a lord steward of 
the royal household, whole the chief officer 

of the court, &c. In colleges, an officer 

who provides food for the students, and su- 
perintends the concerns of the kitchen. 
In a ship of war, an officer wliu is ap- 
pointed by the purser to distribute provi- 
sions to the officers and crew. In other 
ships, a man who superintends the provi- 
sions and liquors, and supplies the table. 

STHBTflO (sthenoa, strength ; Gr.), in 
Medicine, an epithet applied to diseases in 
general which arise from infiammatiou or 
increased action ; Uie opposite of asUimic 
diseases, or such as arise from debllitj. 

STICK'LBBAOK, tlie name given to some 
small freshwater fishes allied to the genus 
Gaaieroatena. The commonest British spe 
cles is the 0. trachurna, whose tail is square 
In section. The sides are covered with 
large bony plates, and on the back are three 
sharp spines capable of elevation or depres- 
sion at pleasure. 

BTIG'MA (a mark : Gr.), in Botany, that 
t part of the pistil which receives tlie pollen 

1 when It issues from the anther. It Is glan- 
dular, and thus detains the powder. 

STIGMATA (marks: Gr.), the external 
{lores by which air enters tlie tracheae of In- 

gects. Bl^gwnta, in Antiquity, certain 

marks impressed on tbe left shoulders of the 
soldiers when enlisted. — Stigmata were 
also a kind of notes or abbreviations, con- 
sisting only of points disposed various ways, 

as In triangles, Muares, crosses, dec. In 

Roman (tohollc Hagiography, marks of the i 

five wounds of Christ, pretended to here 
been miraculously ifiipressed on tbe bodies 
of certain saints. 

STiarMATIZING (stigmaMzo, I brand: 
Or.), in Antiquity , the act of affixing a mark 
upon slaves : sometimes as a punishment, 
but more usually in order that they might 
be recognised. It was done by applying a 
red-hot iron, marked with certain letters, 
to their foreheads, till a fair impression 
was made, and then pouring ink into the 
furrows, that the Inscrlpclon might be the 
more conspicuous. Stigmatizing, among 
some nations, was, however, looked upon 
as a distinguishing mark of honour and 
iiohllity 

STIL'BITB istilhos, glittering: Or.), a 
mineral of a shining, pearly lustre, and a 
whitish or gray colour. It has sometimes 
been called Foliated zeolite or Radiated 
zeolite 

STILL yatillo,! drop: Lai.), a chemical 
apparatus for vapourising compound fluids, 
and re-condenslng the vapours of each of 
the component parts as they are successive- 
ly raised by heat. It consists of a body, 
or boiler, a worm, a refrigerator, and a re- 
ceiver 

STILPNOSIDE'UITE (stilpnos, glitter- 
ing; and aidiroa, iron : Or,), a mineral of a 
brownish black colour, massive, in curving 
concretions, splendent and resinous. It Is 
a native oxide of iron. 

STIM'ULANT (stiviulo, 1 incite : Lat.), in 
Medicine, an epithet for whatever excites 
and Increases the action of the bodily or- 
gans. To stimulate, in a general sense, it 

to rouse or animate to action by some 
powerful motive. In a medical sense, to 
excite or increase bodily action ; as to 
stimulate a torpid limb, or to stimulate the 
stomach and bowels. 

STIM'ULUS {LaU), any medicine or ail- 
ment which Increases or excites the energy 
of an animal. 

STING, an organ projected by many in- 
sects in defence against real or supposed 
dangers. In most Instances, this instru- 
ment is a tube, through which a poisonous 
matter is discharged, which Inflames the 
fiesb.and in some instances proves fatal. 

STIPEN'DIARY {atipendtarius ; from 
stipendium, pay: Lot.), one who performs 
services for a settled coini>en8atlon, or sti- 
pend, either by the day, month, or year. 

1 STI'PES, or STIPE (atipea, the trunk of 
a tree : Lat.), in Botany, that part of a palm 
or a fern wlilch bears the leaves and flowers. 

BTIP'ITATB (Lat.), in Botany, supported 
by or elevated on a stipe. 

STIP'PLINO, in the Arts, a method of 
engraving in dots, as distinguished from 
etching in lines, [^e Enoraving.] 

STIP'ULA, or STIP'ULB (Lat), In Bo- 
tany, a small appendage or scale at the base 
of nascent petioles; stipules are in pairs 
or solitary. Leaves that are destitute of 
them are said to be ex-stipulate. 

STIR'RUP in Ship-building, a piece of 
timber put under the keel wben some part 

of it Is lost. Stirrups, in a ship, short 

ropes, having their upper ends plaited, 
nailed round the yards, and with eyes in 
their lower ends, through which the hawsers 
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»re reeved, to keep them parallel to the ever pretension* the French may suppoee 
yards. o they have to It, this honour was certainly 

STI'VBB, a Dutch coin, equal to about a due to Mr. W. Lee, of Woodborough, Not- 
halfpenny In value. tlnghatnshlre. He attempted to set up ar. 

STO'iE (stoat ; flir.), In Antiquity, porticos establlshuient at Calverton, near Nottlng^ 
ill Athens, which were the resort of philo- ham, but instead of meeting with that sue- 
Bophers, particularly of the Stoics. cess to which his genius and inventions so 

STOAT, Ermine weaseL [See Ehmink.] well entitled him, he was discouraged and 
STOCK (stoc; Scur.), In Commerce, any discountenanced. Being, however, invited 
fund consisting of money or goods employed by Henry IV. of Prance, who promised him 
by a person in trade. It Is a general name a majanifleent reward If he would carry 
for the capitals of our trading companies, his nrtchinery to that country, he settled 
And also denotes any sum of money which at Rouen, where he introduced the stock- 
has been lent to government, on condition ing-frame with dlstlngulslied success; but 
of receiving a certain Interest till the money I after the assassination of the king, the con- 
is repaid. Hence the price of stocks, or cern got into difflculties, and Lee died In po- 
rates per cent., are the several sums for verty at Paris. Some of the workmen wlio 
which lOOZ. of those respective stocks sail liad emigrated wltli him returned to Eng- 

at any given time. Slock, the wooden 1 md, and cstahllslied themselves in Not- 

part of many Instruments, as the stock of nnghamsliire, which still continues the 

an anchor, the stock of a gun, &c, Stock, piincipal seat of the manufacture. During 

in Agriculture, the domestic animals or tlie course of the last century the machine 

beasts belonging to the owner of a farm ; i lias been very greatly improved. 

as a stock of cattle or of slieep. Cattle are j STO'ICS (stoikto : Gr.), in Antiquity, a sect 

also called live stock. Stocks (plur.), a of philosophers among the Greeks, whose 

machine consisting of two pieces of ti in- 1 founder was Zeno, They denied the ex I st- 
her, in whlcli the legs of criminals are con- enceof Innate ideas ; and consequently held 

lined by way of punishment. Stocks, tho that sensation and reflection were the only 

frame or timbers on which a ship rests foundations of human knowledge. They 
while building. Hence we say, ‘a ship is taught that the true end of man consists 
on the stocks ' I in living conformably to nature, and in obo- 

STOCK'-BROKER, one who deals in the dience to his internal monitor, that particle 
purchase and sale of stocks, or shares in the of the divinity which constitutes the soul, 
rubllc funds, for others. I They taught that good is what conducts 

STOCK'-DOVE, the Columha <snas, or wMld men to felicity, and that all good things are 
pigeon of Europe, long considered as tlie equal ; that passions arise from false Judg- 
stockoi the domestic pigeon, but now re- nients; that duty consists in the Investiga- 
garded as a distinct species. ! tion of moral truth, and in living agreeably 

STOCK '-EXCHANGE, the place or build- 1 to the obvious destination of our nature. 
Ing where the public stock is Imught and I They Iiad also paradoxes peculiar to them- 
sold. Tho Stock-exchange, sicuateii iuCapel- selves, asserting that pain is no evil ; that 
court, was opened in 1802. Formerly the | a wise man Is free from all perturbation of 
place of rendezvous for persons transacting | mind ; and that It is the duty of man to 
Imsiness in the stocks, w'as Jonathan’s ' submit without complaint to the unavoid- 
coffee-house. In 'Change Alley, Oornhlll, able necessity imposed on him by bis des- 
and it is from this circumstance that the tiny, [^e Philosophy.) 
expression Alley is familiarly used, as a cant STO'LA {Lat.; from stolS: atello, I equip ; 

phrase for the Stock-exchange, and that a Gr.), in Antiquity, a long robe in use among 
lietty speculator In the funds Is styled a the Roman ladles, over which they wore 
' dabbler in tlie alley.’ [See ExchakoilJ a large mantle, or cloak, called the pallium. 

STOCK'-JOBBER, one who makes It hJs Also a sacerdotal ornament worn by 

Imsiness to buy and sell stocks and shares the Roman Catholic parish priests over 
on his own account. Stockbrokers deal with their surplice, as a mark of superiority in 
him, and lienee it happens that there are their respective churches ; and by other 
two prices for the same commodity in the priests over the alb while celebrating mass, 
market, one for buyers and another for sel- 1 STOLE, GROOM OP THE. An ofllcer in 

lers. Stock-holder, one who Is a proprie- the household of the British Sovereign. Tlie 

I tor in the public funds; or in the funds of place is a sinecure, and when a female suve 
a bank ; or other cximpany. ' reign occupies the throne, it Is usually held 

STOCK'CSGS are made either of silk, by the mistress of tho robes. Thestolelsa 
wool, cotton, or thread, Ac. ; by the hand, narrow vest lined with crimson silk, ano 
or woven In a frame. Silk stockings were formerly embroidered with roses, fleur Ue 
flrst worn by Henry II. of France, 1M7. lis, and crowns. 

Howell says, ‘that, in 1560, queen Elizabeth I STOM'AOH {atomachos; from stoma, a 
was presented with a pair of black silk knit | mouth, literally an opening: Or.), in Ana- 
stockings by her silk-woman, Mrs. Mouta- , toiny, a hollow membranous receptacle, 
gue, and she never wore cloth ones any situated In the epigastric region, Imme* 
more.’ He adds, ‘ that Henry VIIL, that diately under the diaphragm, and obliquely 
magnificent and expensive prince, wore between the liver and the spleen ; the su- 
ordinarily cloth hose, except there came perlor orifice of which Is termed the cardfa, 
from Spain, by great chance, a pair of silk and the inferior the pylorus. The use ol 
stockings for gala-days.’ The English and , the stomach is for the digestion of food ; 
French have often c.onte8ted the honour of i that Is, to receive, contain, dissolve, aud 
invootlng the stocking-frame ; but what- j change what Is swallowed ; and after i 
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BsSolent concoction, to expel it through 
tho pylonu into the Integtines. It Is also 
the organ in which the sensation of hanger 
resides. The stomach is largely supplied 
with nerves, which come from the eighth 
pair, and the sympathetic ; like the intes- 
tines. it has three coats, connected together 
hy cellnlar membrane. 

STOMAOH'ICS (.stomachikos, for the sto- 
I mach: Or.\ medicines which excite the 
action and strengthen the tone qfi the 
stomach. 

STOM'ACH-PUMP, a small pump for re- 
moving poisons from the stomach. It re- 
sembles the common syringe, except tliat 
there are two apertures near the end, 
instead of one, whicli, owing to valves in 
them, that open different ways, become 
what are called a tucking and a forcing pas- 
sage. When the ol)ject is to extract from 
the stomach, tho pump Is worked while 
Its sucking orlflco is in connection with an 
clastic tube passed into tho stomach; and 
the dlsdiarged matter escapes by the forc- 
ing orifice. When It is desired, on the 
contrary, to Inject water or otiier liquid 
Into the stomach, the connection of the 
apertures Is reversed. 

STO'NK-OROP, a name given to plants of 
the genus Sedum. The stone-crop tree or 
shrubby glass-wort is of the genus Ckeno- 
podium. 

STO'NE-FRUIT, a drupe, or kind of fruit 
in which the seed or kernel is enclosed in a 
hard case, covered with pulp ; as cherries, 
plums, 

STO'NEHBNGE, the remains of a struc- 
ture supposed to have been erected by the 
ancient Britons : still extant upon Salisbury 
Plain, in Wlltsnlre. It consists of many 
unhewn stones, which, with some that are 
wanting, appear to have originally com- 
posed four ranks, one within another. Some 
of them, especially In the outermost and 
the third ranks, are twenty feet higii and 
seven broad. The vortical stones sustain 
liorizontal ones, laid across their heads, and 
fastened by mortises. The whole is sup- 
posed to have been once joined together. 
The purpose of a place of this description 
among the generations which, two thou- 
sand years ago,peopled the island of Britain, 
seems to have been that of religious wor- 
ship. The matter has excited much dis- 
cussion amongst antiquarians. 

STONE. The ancients were far more 
careful than the moderns in selecting good 
materials for their public edifices; and 
hence, notwithstanding all the casualties 
to which they were exposed, such magnifi- 
cent remains of them exist even at the 
present day. The most important building 
stones in Britain are, Oranttet, obtained 
chiefly in Cornwall, Devonsiiire, Leicester- 
shire, Aberdeenshire, Wicklow, and Car- 
low; Porphyries, Syenitet, and Elvant, in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Leicestershire, and 
many parts of Scotland and Ireland ; Band- 
trtanes, chiefly in Yorkshire, Derbyshire. 
Shropshire, Surrey, dtc., in several parts of 
Scotland— the Portland and Oragleith kinds 
being Included ; Millstone grit, found abun- 
dnctly in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and most 
of the coal districts ; Dolomites or Magnetitm 


Umeetonee, In Yorkshire, Durham, Nov- 
thnmberland, Derbjxihlre, and Kottinghsm- 
shire ; OlUee, of which bathstone is an ex- 
ample, and which are obtained of excellent 
quality in the quarries of Ancaster and 
Kelcon ; Limestones, which are extremely 
varied, aud of which Purbeck marble, Der- 
byshire marble. Lias Devonian limestone, 
and mountain limestone, are examples; 
Slaies, obtained abundantly in North Wales, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and some parts of 
Scotland and Ireland. < 

STONE ARTIFICIAL, the Invention of ; 
Mr. Ransome, is composed of sand chalk or 
other mineral substance Intimately mixed 
with Watbr-Glasb. When still plastic it 
can be pressed into blocks or moulds, or It 
! can be rolled into slabs. It is then satu- 
rated with a solution of chloride of calcium, 
when a double decomposition of the two 
solutions employed takes place. The silica 
of water-glass combines with tbe calcium, 
and at once forms an Insoluble silicate of 
lime in the pores of the new stone which 
firmly cements together all its particles, 
whilst the chlorine combines with the soda 
and forms common salt, which is removed 
by simple washing. The resulting stone is 
exceedingly strong and Is likely to be very 
durable. Another method, the invention 
of Messrs. Bartlett, consists In employing 
a mixture of water-glass with a solution of 
alumlnate of soda. The resulting silicate 
of alumina when dried in the pores of the 
stone is perfectly insoluble in water. 

STO*RAX (Lot), a resinous and odori- 
ferous drug, or solid balsam ; of a reddish 
brown colour. It is obtained from the 
Styrax officinalis, a tree which grows in 
Syria. It is a stimulating expectorant. 
Liauid storax, or styrax, is a liquid or semi- 
fluid balsam, obtained from tbe Liquidamber 
stiraoiJlua, a tree which grows in Virginia. 
Trees in other parts of the world belonging 
to the same genus also yield liquid storax. 

STORK, the name of large grallatnrlal 
birds belonging to the genus Oiconia. They 
are nearly allied to the craneand the heron. 
Besides the common or white stork {Oiconia 
alba) there is another European species, 
viz. the black stork, with the breast and 
belly white, an erect and beautiful bird 
somewhat larger than tbe common heron. 

In Heraldry, the stork, as an emblem of 

piety and gratitude, is a frequent bearing 
In coat armour. 

STORMS. Tho causes which produce 
storms, tempests, hurricanes, &c., are very 
obscure. It is difficult to arrive at general 
laws regarding them ; since it ll'not easy 
to obtain an exact knowledge of the various 
circumstances which accompany them. 
Storms are violent and destructive In the 
torrid zone ; they are comparatively Inslg- 
nificant In temperate, and are scarcely 
known in polar regions. It was formerly 
supposed that a storm was merely a wind 
blowing In a certain direction at the rate 
of 100 or ISO miles an hour ; but it has been 
recently found to be far more complicated 
In its nature. There is reason to believe 
that, in tbe northern hemisphere, tho 
great body of the storm whirls in a horl- 
lontal circuit, round a vertloal or some 
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wbai Incllucd axis of rotation whicli Is car- 
ried forvrard with it; tftid that to a spectator 
placed in the centre the rotation is always 
from righi to left. Storms travel in a direc- 
tion differing from the actual movement of 
the wind at the* time. When the storm 
progresses westward, the wind, at the com- 
mencement, is from a northern quarter, 
and towards the end from a southern. 
When the progressive motion la eastward, 
the phenomena are reversed; southern 
storms are subject to the same modlflca- 
tlons as northern, but in a reversed order. 
In all latitudes, the barometer sinks during 
the first half of the storm, in every part of 
track ; and rises during the second. It is 
asserted by some that in storms the ten- 
dency of the wind is from all round to some 
centre or central line, and there may be 
storms having this character also. Were 
the phenomena of storms well understood, 
the navigator might avoid those tracks in 
which they prevail at particular times ; or, 
being caught by one, might steer the 
course by which he should soonest escape 
from it. 

STO'RY-POSTS, In Carpentry, upright 
timbers disposed In the story of a building, 
for supporting the superincumbent part of 
the exterior wall by means of a beam over 
them. 

STIIABIS'MUS (strdboe, oblique : Or ), in 
Surgery, an affection of the eyes in con- 
sequence of which the optic axes cannot 
be both directed to the same object 

STRAIT, or as it Is generally written. 
Straits, in Geography, a narrow pass of 
the ocean, through which the water flows 
from one sea to another. The straits of 
Glbral tar, about 130 miles long and 12 broad, 
join the Mediterranean sea with the Atlantic 
ocean. The strait which joins the Baltic 
with the Atlantic is called the Sound ; and 
that between Britain and France, the Straits 
of Dover. 

STRAMO'NIUM, the Datura Stramoniuvi 
of botanists, nat. oid. Solanacece, a plant 
growing wild in Europe and America, All 
parts of the plant exhale a strong and 
nauseous odour ; and, taken Internally, It is 
one of the most dangerous of narcotic 
poisons. It has, notwithstanding, been 
employed with advantage In convulsive 
and epileptic .affections; and smoking the 
dried leaves has often proved beneficial In 
cases of asthma. 

STRAPPA'DO, a Military punishment, 
not now used. It consisted In drawing an 
offender to the top of a beam, and letting 
him fallT by which means a limb was some- 
times dislocated. 

STRAT'EGY {etratfgia ; from atraioa, an 
army, and ago, I lead : Or,), that branch of 
the military science which Is concerned In 
the conducting operations In the field. 

STRATIFICATION {stratum, a bed ; and 
facio, I make: Lat.), in Mineralogy and 
Geology, a terra signifying the process by 
which substances In the earth have been 
formed Into strata or layers. Also, in Che 
mUtry, the placing layers of different sub- 
etances one upon another In a crucible. 

STRATOCTRACY {etratoi, the army ; and 
%rotos, power : Gr.), a Milltery government. 
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or that form of government in whicli the 
soldiery bear the sway. 

STRATUM (a bed : Lot., plural sfroto), in 
Geology, a layer of rock or earth. The crust 
of the globe is built up of strata. Into which 
igneous or non-stratlfled rocks have in- 
truded. Stratified rucks (with the exception 
of those that have spread in sheets from 
some volcanic orifice) have been deposited 
by water and are turned sedimentary. The 
native of their fossil contents will detennl- 
nate whether the water was salt or fresh, 
whether the strata were spread over the 
bottom of an ocean, or a lake. Strata which' 
were formed at the bottom of an estuary 
contain the remains of animals some of 
which lived In the river or on Its banks, 
and others In the sea, Into which that river 
debouched. Th e manner in whi ch strati fled 
deposits are thrown down may be seen 
whenever a lake is drained. All the streams 
that fed the lake brought their contribu- 
tions of mud and sand, and spread them 
over the bottom of the lake. The mud of 
the Nile valley Is str.itlfled, and If a pit be 
dug In It, th(> layer of anj year may be dis- 
tinguished from that preceding and that 
following. Geologists suppose that the 
stratified rocks of the whole globe, which 
are many thousands of feet In thickness, 
have been similarly formed, and that they 
represent the accumulations of a countless 
series of ages, during which the different 
parts of the earth’s crust have been again 
and again elevated above, and depressed 
below, the level of the ocean. The relative 
age of a stratum Is determined not only by 
its position amongst other strata, but by 
the relationship of its organic remains to 
existing forms of life [See Geology.] 

STRATUS (same denv.), the name given 
by meteorologists to a widely extended 
continuous and hori/.nntal sheet of cloud, 
increasing upwards from below. Mists 
ascending from valleys and sheets of water 
would be comprehended under this terra. 

STRAW'BERRY, the fruit of plants be- 
longing to the genus Fragana, nat. order 
Bosacece. The gardener’s art has produced 
many varieties of this delicious fruit. 

STREAM'-TIN, Tinstone, a native oxide 
of tin, found In rounded particles and 
masses, mixed with other alluvial matter; 
It funilshes the finest grain tin. 

STRENGTH, In Mechanic8,f()rce orpower. 

Strength op Animals, the muscular 

force or energy vhlch they are capable of 
exerting. The experiments made on this 
subject, by different persons, have given 
very different results ; which Is to be ex- 
pected, since animal strength is liable to 
variations, from a groat number of circum- 
stances. The force which an animal is able 
to exert against an obstacle Is greatest when 
the animal Is still; when It Is In motion, 
some of Its force Is employed to produce 
this motion. There Is a velocity at wlilct 
It can carry no load, and another at which 
it can do the maximum quantity of work. 
The same animal will exert very different 
amounts of force, with different kinds ol 

work. STBENGTH OF MATERIALS, U ttlS 

force with which a body resists an «ilori to 
separate its particles. The strength ot S 
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body maj be exerted In four ways ; in re- 
sisting a force tending to tear It asunder ; 
in resisting a force tending to break It 
across : In resisting compression or crush- 
ing ; aud in resls^g a force tending to 
wrench It asunder by tortlon. 

STBJBPITO'SO, In Music, an Italian word 
denoting that the part to which it is pre- 
fixed must be performed in an lmi>etuous 
and boisterous stj'le. ... 

STRl'iB iLat), In Architecture, tbe^uilets 
which separate the furrows or grooves of 
fluted columns. 

8TRI'ATBD(«tria, a groove: Lat), In Natu- 
ral History, an epithet given to anything 
which Is marked with furrows. 

STRrOOR DEN'TIUM (Lot.), a grinding 
of the teeth. 

STRIDULATION {stridtdus, creaking: 
Lot.), the noise made by some insects, such 
as crickets and grasshoppers. 

STRI'GJE {Lai.), In Architecture, the 
flutlngs of a column. 

STRIKE, In Geology. fSee Dip.] 

STRIX {Lot., from atrx'nx ; from sirizo, I 
cry shrilly : Or.), In Ornithology, a genus of 
birds of which the owl is the type. [SeeOwn]. 

STRO'BILUS {strobiloft, a flrc<me: Or.), 
In Botany, a spike of fruit bearing scales, 
each of which covers one or two seeds, as 
amongst the coniferous order. Sometimes 
the scales are thin and membranous, as in 
the hop. 

8TR0NTIA, in Chemistry, an alkaline , 
earth ; it is an oxide of the metal Stremtium, I 
and occurs as a carbonate, in the lead mines 
of Stremtian In Argjleshlre; whence its 
name. It is a greyish-white Infusible sub- 
stance, having an alkaline reaction on vege- , 
table colours, and an acrid burning taste. 
It heats when moistened, and slakes into a 
white pulverulent hydrate ; its solution in 
hot water on cooling deposits crystals In 
foursided tables. Its salts give a red tinge 
to flame. The compounds of strontla, un- 
like those of baryta, are not poisonous. i 

STRONTIANITB, In Mineralogy, pris- 
matic barytes, or carbonate of strontlan, a 
mineral that occurs massive, fibrous, stel- 
lated, and crystallized In the form of a hexa- 
hedral prism, modified on the edges, or ter- 
minated by a pyramid. 

STRONTIUM, a heavy white metal,whlch 
oxidizes in the air, and decomposes water 
at ordinary temperatures. Its equivalent 
is 43*8. It Is obtained from its oxide called 
Strontia, which see. 

STRO'PHB {Or., literally, a turning). In 
Greek poetry, a Stanza : the first member 
of a poem. This Is succeeded by a similar 
stanza called the antietrophe, which see. 

STRUOTURB (structura ; from strw, I 
cvect: Lot), in Mineralogy, the particular 
arrangement of the integrant particles or 
molecules of a mineraL 

STRU'MA {LaL), in Medicine, glandular 
tumours on the neck and throat indicating 
a scrophnlous habit. 

STRUT, in Architecture, a piece of timber 
placed obliquely from a king or queen post, 
to support a rafter [see Roof]. It is also 
eallM a braes. 

BTRUTHIO {Lot.), in Ornithology, a 
genus of birds. [Bee Ostbich.] 


BTRTCHTnA, or flTRTOH'NHIB (atnicb- 
nos, nightshade : Or.), in OhemlstiTt a poi- 
sonous vegetable alkaloid, found In the 
seeds (ntix vomica) of the Strychnoe Nvx 
Vomica., a tree belonging to the nat. ord. 
LoganiaeecB. It Is in the form of white 
crystals, and its operation is accompanied 
by lockjaw and other tetanic afleetions. 

STUO'OO (ItaL), in Architecture, a term 
applied to many calcareous cements ; but 
usually employed to designate one consist- 
ing of fine lime and sand, used as the third 
coat in three-coat plaster. Bastard stucco 
contains a small quantity of hair. 

STUB, In Building, a small piece of tim- 
ber or joist inserted In the sills and beams, 
between the posts, to support the beams or 
other main timbers. — A collection of 
breeding horses and mares. 

STUB'DING-SAIL, or scudding sail, in 
Navigation, a sail that is set beyond the 
skirts of the principal sails. The studding- 
sails are set only when the wind Is light, 
and appear like wings in the .vard-arms. 

STUR'GEON {sturio : iot.),alarge cartila- 
ginous fish of the genus Accipenser, having 
the body armed with rough bony tubercles, 
of which there are several series. The isin- 
glass sturgeon grows to the length of 
twenty or twenty-five feet ; though they are 
generally caught much smaller. There are 
four cirri at the extremity of the under 
jaw ; the eyes are large, and stand at a great 
distance from the extremity of the snout. 
The flesh Is much esteemed ; from the roe 
is made caviare, and from the swim bladder 
Isinglass, rSee Fishkeibb.] 

STYLE, in Literature, a term used meta- 
phorically, from the stylus or ancient pen, 
to signify the writing. Style is the choice 
aud arrangement of words, or the manner 
in which aperson expresses himself In writ- 
ing. Although In a language there can 1)6 
but one syntax, there may be many kinds 
of style, and all equally good. Swift says, 
‘proper words in proper places make the 
true definition of style.’ Style, In Chro- 

nology, the manner of computing time, 
with regard to the Julian or Gregorian ca- 
lendar, and termed either old style or nenjo. 
By the old style the year consisted of 866 
days and 6 hours ; but the new or Gregorian 
style was made to correspond more nearly 
with the period of the sun’s revolution. 
[See Calbkoae.] The reformation of the 
style was made In 1677 ; but It was not 
adopted In Protestant countries until a 
considerable time after, and it has not yet 
been introduced Into Russia or Greece. It 
was ordered to be used in England by sta- 
tute, in 1762, being termed the new style; 
the 8rd September 1762 was reckoned the 
14th ; the year wlilch hitherto began the 
26th of March was thenceforward to com- 
mence the Ist January, and from the 1st 
January to the 24th March, which should 
have belonged to the end of the year 1761, 
was considered as the commencement of 
the year 1762. Thus, not only was the year 
1761 made to consist of little more than 
nine months, but, in reality, January, Feb- 
mary, and twenty four days of March were 
transferred from each year to that which 
had succeeded it. These changes account 
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tor the peculiar mod^a In which datea are 
aometlmee given hy authors of the last cen- 
tui 7 . Sometimes the date is Indicated to 
be according to the old style by O.S. Some- 
times two nnmbers mark the date to both 

styles. June 1763; or two different 
80 

months, as 80 June different 

11 May 

years, as ?8Feb^53 

6 March 1754 

tecture, a particular mode of erecting build- 
ings ; as the Gothic style, the Saxon style, 

the Norman style, &c. In Botany, the 

middle portion of the pistil, connecting the 
stigma with the ovary. They are of various 
shapes. 

STYLITES iatulos, a pillar : Or.), In Ec- 
clesiastical History, a sect of solitaries, or 
fanatics, In the East, who performed a kind 
of penance by dwelling on columns or pil- 
lars ; one of them, termed Simeon Stylites, 
Is said to have lived thirty-seven years on 
several of various heights, the last housed 
being of very considerable elevation. 

STYLO, In Composition, Is applied to 
rhose muscles which are attached to the 
xtyloid proccfte of the temporal bone ; thus 
the 8tylo(jlo8su8, which moves the tongue, 
&c. 

STY'LOID (etuloH, a writing pen; and 
eidoe, form : Qr.), having some resemblance 
to a stylus, or pen ; as the styloid process of 
the temporal bone. 

STYPTICS, medicines which have the 
property of stopping hemorrhage, or dis- 
charges of blood. The word styptic, though 
signifying nearly the same ns, astringent, \% 
used in a different and more limited sense ; 
astringents usually denoting internal ap- 
plications for stopping bleeding, or for 
stren^benlng the solids; styptics, exter- 
nal applications for restraining discharges 
at blood. 

STY'RAX (Or.), In Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Styracacem. The species 
are two, growing In warm climates, several 
of which yield the gum resin called Sto- 
BAX. 

RUB, a Latin proposition for under or 
below. It is used as a prefix to many Eng- 
lish words, and denotes Inferiority of rank 
or defect in quality ; as subaltern, subordi- 
nate, &c. It is prefixed to words in a 
scientific description of a plant or animal 
to signify nearly but not quite. 

STJ'BAH, In India, a province or viceroy- 
ship. lifence suhahdar, the governor of a 
province. SuJbahdar Is also used for a na- 
tive of India, who ranks as captain In the 
European companies. 

SUB'ALTERN (subalteme : Pr.), a term 
fora military officer below the rank of cap- 
tain. 

SUBOLA'VIAN (siib, under; clavicula, 
the clavicle : Lai.), In Anatomy, an epithet 
applied to anything under the arm-pit or 
shoulder, whether artcr.v, nerve, vein, or 
muscle, 

BUBOON'TRART, In Geometry, a term 
used when two similar triangles are so 
placed as to have a common angle at their 
vertex, and yet their hates not parallel 
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STTBOOR'DATB (sttb, slightly; cor, the 
heart : Lat), In Botany, somewhat similar 
to a heart in shape. 

SUBCOSTAL (Bid), under; costa, a rib t 
Lot.), In Anatomy, a term for tbe internal 
Intercostal muscles. 

SUBOUTIO'ULAR under ; cutes, the 
skin : Lot.), In Anatomy, being under tbe 
cuticle or scarf-skin. 

SUB-DOM'INAKT, in Music, the fourth 
“■ above the tonic, being under the 
dominant. 

j SUB'EROSE (suber, cork: Lat.), in Bo- 
1 tany, having the appearance of being 
j gnawed or a little eaten. 

SU'BEROUS (same deriv.), soft and elastic, 
like cork. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (SM&jimrtiims, re- 
lating to binding together : Lat), In Gram- 
I mar, a form of the verb which mentions a 
I thing conditionally or by way of siipposiHon; 
and is denoted In tbe English language by 
' the addition of if, though, or some other 
I conjunction, expressed or understood, 
j SUBLAPSA'RIAN, In Theology, one who 
j maintains that God permitted the fall of 
Adam without positively predetermining 
It ; a doctrine which Is In opposition to the 
supralapsarian of high Calvinism. 

SUB'LIMATB, In Chemistry, any sub- 
stance procured by the process of siihllma' 
tlon. 

SUB'LIMATION, an operation by which 
solids are changed by heat into vapour, and 
then condensed into a solid form again ; it 
differs from distillation, in which the va* 
pour is condensed Into a liquid. This pro- 
cess Is often used to purify or separate sub- 
stances. When the crystals obtained by 
sublimation are extremely minute, so as to 
present the appearance of a powder, they 
are sometimes termed /fencers .* thus flowers 
of sulphur. 

SUB'LIMB (svblimis : Lot,), an abstract 
I quality which like Beauty Is not capable of 
precise definition. Whilst a beautiful ol)- 
ject pleases and delights us a sublime 
one astonishes, and the sensations excited 
by a grand object seem to stand between 
those caused by the other two. The Mate- 
rial sublime Is excited by the vastness of 
some object In nature ; such as a range of 
I lofty mountains. The Spiritual sublime 
projects our thoughts at one stroke Into 
the illlniftable. The material works of 
man may be grand, but are seldom If ever 
sublime, except In so far as they act In 
raising In us the sense of spiritual sub- 
limity. 

SUBLIME PORTE, the state ministry 
and conncil of the Turkish Sultan. The 
grand vizir is president, and nnder him are 
the minister for home affairs, the minister 
for foreign affairs (the Reis Effendl), and 
the minister of the executive power. 

SUBLIN'QUAL («u6, under; and lingua. 
the tongue: Lot.), In Anatomy, situated 
under tbe tongue ; as the sublingual glands^ 
which secrete the saliva. 

SUBLUXATION (sub. In some degree; 
and luxatus, a dislocation : Lot.), In Bnr- 
gery* « violent sprain or incomplete dis- 
location. 

SUBMARI'NE (sub, under; and mare, the 
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sea : Lot.), an epithet tor what exists or 
happens under the sea or water; as a auh- 
marine explosion, or euJmanne telegraph, 
drr. 

SUBMAX'ILLARY (etth, under; and 
maxiUOf the jaw: Lat,), In Anatomy, an 
epithet for two salivary glands, situated 
immediately within the right and left an- 
gles of the lo^^('r jaw. 

SUBME'DIANT, In Music, the sixth aote, 
or middle note between the tonic and wub- 
dominant desrending. 

8UBMTTLTIPLB, in Arithmetic, a num- 
ber or quantity contained in another num- 
ber or quantitj a certain number of times: 
as 4, which is the submultiple of 24, being 
contained in it six tiine«. 

SUBNU'DB (toih, in some degree; and 
nudus, naked : Lat ), In Botany, an epithet 
for a plant almost naked or bare of leaves. 

SBBOOOIP'ITAL («u6, under; and occi- 
put, the back part of the head : Lat.), in 
Anatomy, under the occiput ; as, the sub- 
(icn-pital nerves 

SUBORNA'TION (svhnmo, I suborn : 
Lat), in Law, the crime of procuring a 
person to take such a false oath as consti- 
tutes perjurj . 

STTBPCR'NA (under the penalty : Lat ), In 
Ijaw, a writ commanding the attendance in 
court of the person on whom It Is served. 

-Subpanta ad teetijlcandum, compels to 
attend and give evidence Stibpcpva du- 

ces tecum compels to bring a written docu- 
ment for the purpobo of producing it at the 
trial. 

SUBREPTION (swhripio, I take avay 
privily ; Lot.), the act of obtaining a fat our 
by surprise or unfair representation, that 
Is, by the suppression of facts. 

SUBROGATION (subrogo, I substitute: 
Lat.), in the Civil Law, the substituting of 
one person in the place of another, and 
giving him his rights. 

SUB'SALT, in Chemistry, a salt with less 
acid than is sufficient to neutralise its ra- 
dicals. 

SUBSOAP'ULAR (mb, underneath ; and 
scapula, the shoulder blade : Lat), in Ana- 
tomy, beneath the scapula. The mb 

scapular artery Is the large branch of the 
axillary artery which rises near the lowest 
margin of the scapula 

SUBSCRIPTION {eubsenptio ; irovn suh- 
senbo, I write underneath : Lat.), the act of 
signing or setting one’s hand to a paper 
The word is frequently employed with re- 
ference to the oaths and test articles wh»jch 
persons are compelled to take and subscribe 
on admission to membership in a univer- 
sity, or Into the established church, or to an 
office under government. 

SUB'SIDY (subsidium: Lot.), an aid or 
tax granted to the king, by parliament, 
upon any urgent occasion, and levied ac- 
cording to a certain rate on lands and goods ; 
but, in some of our statutes, It is con- 
founded with customs. It sometimes signi- 
fies, in modem usage, a sum of money 
given by the government of one nation to 
that of another, for the immediate purpose 
of serving the latter, and the ultimate one i 
of benefiting the former. Thus Great Bri - 1 
tain subsidised Anattia and Prussia, to , 


engage those powera In realatiugthe pro- 
gress of the French in the time of the first I 
Napoleon. It Is also employed with refer- 
ence to a payment of public money to a 
company towards the snpport of a line of 
steamers, or of a theatre, as in France. 

SDB'SOIL, the bed or stratum of earth 
whith lies beneath the surface-soil' the 
substratum. 

SUB'STANOB (substantia: Lat.), some- 
thing that we conceive to subsist of itself, 
Indepeudently of any created being, or any I 
particular mode or accident. Our ideas of 
substance, as Locke observes, are only such 
combinations of simple ideas as are taken 1 
to represent distinct things subsisting by , 
tbemselves, in which the confused idea of 
substance Is always the chief. Thns the 
combination of the ideas of a certain figure, I 
with tlie powers of motion, thought, and 
reasoning joined to the substance, make , 
the ordinary Idea of a man ; and thus the I ' 
mind observing several simple Ideas to go , 
constantly together, whleb being presumed I 
to belong to one thing, or to be united In 
one subject, are called by one name, which , i 
we are apt afterwards to talk of, and consl- | 
der, as one simple Idea. 

SITB'STANTIV^B (substantivns : Lat.), 
m Grammar, a noun or name, denoting a 
ihlng without any regard to Its qualities ; 

IS, on the other hand, an adjective is the ' 
name of a qualify. Thus of the words ‘ red I 
house,’ the first denotes a qualltj, and Is 
therefore an adjective ; the second a thing, j 
and is tlierefore a substantive. I 

SUB'STITUTB (substitutus, put Instead 
of . Lat), in Law, one delegated to act for 

another. In the Militia, one engaged to 

terve in tlic room of another. 

BUB'STITUTION (suhstttutio; from sub- 
sfituo, I put Instead of : Lat), in Chemistry, 
the replacing of one or more atoms at one 
element In a compound body by the same 
number of atoms of another element. Thus, 
when water Is decomposed by zinc on add- 
ing sulphuric acid, an atom of the zinc Is 
substituted for an atom of hydrogen, the * 
latter l)eing expelled 

SUBSTRATUM (sub, underneath; and 
stiatum, a bed : Lat), In Geology, a layer of 
earth laid under another. ^In Metaphy- 

sics, the matter or substance supposed to 
furnish the basis In which the perceptible 
qualities inhere. 

SUB'STYLK underneath ; and stylus, 
a gnomon : Lat.), In Dialling, the line on 
which the gnomon stands. 

SUBSULTHATB, In ChemlstrjV a sul 
phate with an excess of the base, 

SUBSULTHURBT, in Chemistry, a com- 
pound of sulphur, with a metal, &c., in a 
less proportion than is contained In a sul- 
phiiret. 

I SUB8ULTU8 (subsulto, I hop : Lat), in 
Medicine, a twitching or convulsive mo- 
tion ; as subsuJtus tendtnum. 

SUBTAN'GBNT, In Geometry, the part 
of the axis contained between the ordinate 
and tangent drawn to the same point In a 
curve. 

eUBTBN'SB OP AN ARC (subtmdo, I 
stretch underneath : Lot.), a right line op- 
posite to an aiiffle, supposed to be drawt 
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between the two extremltios of the arc ; a 
c^ord. • 

SUBTRACTION (svMraho, I draw away 
from : LaL), In Arithmetic, the taking of 
one number from another of the same kind 
or denomination, an operation by which 
the difference between two suras Is found. 
In Law^ the withdrawing or withhold- 
ing of some right. Thus, the suhtractxon of 
a legacy Is the withholding or detaining of 
It from the legatee hj the executor ; and 
in like manner, the withholding of any ser- 
vice, rent, duty, or custom, is a svbtraction, 
for which the law gives a remedy. 

SUBTRAHEND* {avbtrahendvs, to be sub- 
tracted : Lat), In Arithmetic, the number 
to be Bubtrai ted or taken from another. 

SUB'ULATE (aubula, an awl : Lat ), In 
Natural History, shaped like an awl, that is 
narrow and tapering to a point 

SUB'URBS (sttfc, near to ; and urbs, a city : 
LaU), the buildings, streets, or parts that 
lie without the walls, but in the immediate 
vicinity of a city. Hence stiburban, inhabit- 
ing or being situated near a city. 

SUCOEDA'NEUM (succedaneua, that sup- 
plies the place of : Lot.), that which is used 
for something else ; a eubaUtute. 

SUC'CINATE (next), In Chemistry, a salt 
formed by succinic acid and a base. 

SUOOIN'IO ACID (eiixcmum, , amber : 
Lat.), In Chemistry, an acid abtalned bj the 
destructive distillation of amber. It has 
also been obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on stearic and margarlc ncld». It 
forms regular colourless crystals, and is a 
compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
SUC'CINITE (same deriv ), a mineral of 
an amber colour, considered as a variety of 
garnet. It frequently occurs In globular or 
granular masses, about the size of a pea. 

SUO'CINUM (amber; from sncnis. Juice* 
Lat ), a genus of minerals, [flee Ambbr ] 
SUC'CORY, chicory or wild endive. [See 
Chicory.] 

SUC'CUIiENT (succulentus ; from me- 
cus, juice : JMt ), In Botany, an epithet for 
such plants as have thick and juicy leaves 
huch as the cactus order and many plants 
growing near the sea, 

SUC'CUS (Lat.), In Pharmacy, a tergi fre- 
quently employed to denote the extracted 
juice of different plants, as the Succiis gly- 
corrhizm, Spanish liquorice, &c. 

SUOCUS'SION (auecuasio, a shaking; 
Lot.), in Medicine, a rough mode of ascer- 
taining the state of the chest In disease, by 
shaking the patient's body and then listen- 
ing to t]ye sound produced. 

SUOIMIR (Bugo, I suck : Lat.), the piston 
of a pump ; also a piece of leather laid wet 
upon a stone, which, owing to the pressure 
of the atmosphere, adheres very closely, 
and Is not to be pulled off without great 

force. Sucker (aurculus: Lat), a young 

twig shooting from the stock or lower pait 
of the stem, and afterwards rooting. 
SUOK'ING-FISH. [See Rbmoha.] 
BUOK'ING PUMP, or SUO'TION PUMP, 
the ordinary pump with two valves opening 
upwards. When the piston Is drawn up, 
the valve It contains closes, and any water 
or air above it Is raised by it ; a vacuum 
being at the same time produced under it, 

the lower valTe is forced open by the ex- 
ternal air, which drives the air or water 
underneath to pass np through It. When 
the apparatus Is once charged with fluid 
each upward stroke of the piston lifts the 
water which is above It, and, by atmosphe- 
ric pressure, fills the vacant space which 
is under It with water that rushes from the 
well through the lower valve. The down- 
ward motion of the piston forces the water 
wh#h Is under It, and which cannot return 
to the well, on account of the closing of the 
lowervalve, to rushup through the now open 
valve In the piston. The valve In the pis- 
ton Is, therefore, open at the downward 
stroke, and closed at the upward ; and the 
lower valve Is open at the upward stroke, 
and closed at the downward. Suction, In 
the ordinary sense, is nothing more than 
the removal of atmospheric pressure from 
any Interior space, so as to allow atmo- 
‘•phenc pressure to act externally ; thus 
when water Is sucked up through a tube, 
the air Is exhausted from the latter by the 
mouth, and then the pressure of the ex- 
ternal air or the fluid forces It up through 
the tube. 

SU'DOR AN'GLICUB (the English sweat : 
Lat), In Medicine, an endemic fever, former- 
ly known by the name of the eweating sirh- 
neaa of England. This disorder was tluis 
namedfrom its first appearing In this Island ; 
and acquired the title of audor, from the pa^ 
nent suddenly breaking out into a profuse 
sweat, which fonned its great characteristic 
feature. It was at first extremely fatal ; it 
ultimately became less malignant, and 
finally disappeared. It can led off the pa- 
tient In a few hours 

SUDORIF'ICS (audor, sweat ; and/a«o, I 
pioduce: Lat), medicines which piomotc 
sweat or sensible perspiration. 

SUE (mivre, to foll)>w : Fr.), to Institute 
legal iirocess against a person ; to prosecute 

In a civil action for the recovery of a real 
or supposed right; as to aue tor debt or 
damages 

BUP'FERANOE (e^iffermtla, an enduring : 
iaf.), a term In Lawai)plled to tenants; a 
tenant at sufferance being one that con- 
tinues after bis title ceases, without positive 
leave of the owner. 

SUF'PRAGAN (Buffragor, I support: 
Lat), In ecclesiastical polity, a term of re- 
lation applied to a bishop, with respect to 
the archbishop who la his superior. 

SUF'PRAGB (avffragivm: Lat), a vote 
given In deciding a controverted question, 
or In the choice of a man for an office or 
trust 

SUFPRU'TICOSE (mb, somewhat ; and 
fruticoaua, bushy : Lat), in Botany, an epi- 
thet for plants which are woody at the base, 
but whose yearly branches decay ; as sage, 
thyme, &c. 

SUGAR, a compound of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, Is produced by many animal ana 
vegetable bodies. That which forms an 
article of commerce Is the produce either 
of beet or of the sugar-cane ; the latter, a 
plant which belongs to the order of grasses, 
cultivated In warm climates. It Is the 
saccharum offlctnarum of botanists, which 
grows to the height of from five to seven 
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feeA Tbe stem of the mature plant is from I were consumed !n the United Kingdom. It 


one to two inches thick. It Is coated with a 
l^er of sllicious matter, as In the bamboo, 
whilst the fibrous Interior is saturated with 
the saccharine Juice. Tbe manufacture of 
sugar from tbe sugar-cane may be thus 
shortly sketched. The canes are taken, as 
soon as they are cut, to the mill, where 
they are subjected to grreat pressure be- 
tween Iron rollers. The juice thus expressod 
Is boiled in open pans with lime, andulie 
scum is carefully removed. It is then fil- 
terod and passed through animal charcoal 
In powder, previous to being concentrated. 
This process takes place either In open 
troughs heated by steam, or In vacuum 
pans where it Is boiled In vessels from 
which tbe air has been exhausted. Tbe 
concentration having proceeded to the pro- 
per extent, the sugar may be obtained sepa- 
rate from the liquid portion, or molasses, 
by the use of centrifugal machines, vessels 
with sides of wire-net through which the 
liquid is forced into an outer vessel wlien 
the machine is set In rapid revolution. On 
the concentrated hot juice having the con- 
sistency and granular appearance of thick 
oatmeal-porridge Is placed In conical pots 
of earthenware. When It has cooled and 
solidified there appears a mass of sugar 
crj'Btals with syrup amongst them. A plug 
Is removed from the bottom of the vessel, 
and the syrup, In great part, drains away, 
leaving ilie sugar in the state known as 
Muscovado or raw moist sugar. Tbcie is 
still some syrup left behind, and some of 
this is removed by the process of claying, 
wlilch consists In pourings mixture of clay 
and water over the top «f the pot to the 
depth of an Inch or two. The water of the 
clay sinks gradually downwards tlirough the 
porous mass of crystals, combining with the 
syrup, and carrying It oflf through the 
bottom of the pot. The sugar, after this 
treatment, is termed ‘ clayed.* It is the 
refiner’s business to purify the sugars thus 
produced, and produce by delicate chemical 
and ingenious mechanical processes tbe 
white loaf sugar of which there Is such a 
large consumption In this country. A large 
quantity of sugar Is contained In the sap of 
the American maple (Acer aaccharinum), \ 
and is obtained from it in many parts of i 
Korth America ; maple sugar being, in 
some places, the only kind which is used, 
particularly by those recentlysettled In the 
country. It Is wholesome, and not dis- 
agreeable. The process of manufacturing 
It is very simple. The trees are bored 
obliquely from below upwards, at 18 or 20 
inches above the ground, care being taken 
that tbe auger penetrates no more than half 
an inch Into the alburnum, or white bark ; 
as a greater disenarge takes place at that 
depth than any other. The liquor is boiled, 
and the evaporation urged by an active fire, 
with careful skimming during the boiling; 
and the pot is continually replenished with 
more sap, till a large body has assumed a 
syrupy consistence. It is afterwards strain- 
ed and boiled again over a very brisk fire, 
tllHt has acquired the requisite consistence 
for being poured into the troughs prepared 
to receive it. In 1859, 450,000 tons of sugar 


has been calculated tliat In England there 
is an annual average consumption of 82)bs. 
of sugar by each person, in France lO^Ibs., 
in Ireland 6]^lbs., and In Italy only 3lbB.— 
Sugar is a proximaie element of the vege- 
table kingdom, and is found in most ripe 
fruits, and many farinaceous roots. By fer- 
mentation sugar is converted into alcohol, 
and hence forms the basis of those sab- 
stances which are used for making intoxi- 
cating liquors, as molasses, grapes, apples, 
malt, &C. Of all vegetable principles it is 
I considered as the most wholesome and nu- 
tritious. 

I SUGAR-CANDY, sugar in the form of 
large crystals. If, when the sugar la boiled, 
ready for crushing, preparatory to being 
placed in the conical moulds [see StroAB], 
instead of Its being broken up with oars It le 
poured into pans, across which thieada an 
strung, crystals will attach themselves to 
the threads ; if these erj stals arc gradual)} 
dried, and then washed with lime-water t( 
remove the moiassea from their outer sur- 
face, the result Is sugar-candy. During 
crystallization the sugar must be kept per 
fectly at rest, as on this depends the sire 
and regularity of the crystals. It is used 
instead of lojif-sugar in India, China, &c. 

SUIT {suite, a following : Fr.), in Law*, 
an action or process for the recovery of h 
right or claim ; an action at law, a proceed 
Ing by a rule in Ohancerj*, a prosecution. 

SUIT'OR(/a4t),in Legal phraseology, one 
who attends a court to prosecute a demand 
of right in law, as a plaintiff, petitioner, or 
appellant. 

SUL'CATE, or BUI/CATED {sulcatits,t\\\ 
rowed : Lat.), grooved or scored with deei> 

I l)road channels. 

I SULTHATB OP COPTER, In Chemist rj , 
Tilve Vxtnol, a salt composed of sulphuric 
acid and oxide of copper. It is also a natn- 
1 lal product, In the liquid form, of many 
I copper mines , being the result of the lu- 
[ filtration of water over copper pyrites. 

It has a disagreeable metallic taste; 

I and, when swallowed, it causes violent 
vomiting. 

SULTHATB OP IRON. [See COPPKRAS '' 
BUL'PHATES, in Chemistry, salts formed 
by the union of sulphuric acid with different 
bases; as the sulphurate of soda, called Glaw- 
5er’» salts ; the sulphate of magnesia, called 
Epsom salts; olio the sulphate of copper, 
the sulphate of lime, the sulphate of sine, 
&c. 

SULTHIDB. [See SULPHUilKT.l 
SULTHITBS, in Chemistry, salt? formed 
by the union of sulphurous acid with the 
dlfl^erent bases. 

SULTHUR {Lot.), In Chemistry, Brim- 
stone, a substance which Is hard, brittle, 
and usually of a yellow colour, witnout any 
smell, unless rubbed or heated, and of a 
weak, though perceptible taste. It Is a 
non-conductor of electricity; its specific 
gravity is 1'99. It melts at about 216 , be- 
comes liquid at 350 but Tiscid and of a 
deeper colour at 450 \ and a little more fluid 
at 480°, its boiling point ; It rises rapidly In 
vapour at 600°, and condenses in close ves- 
sels into flowers of wiphur, a fine powder 
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oooiiitlHg of minute crystals, the earthy 
substances and other Ifnpurl ties remaining 
behind. If precipitated from its alkaline 
solutions by hydrochloric acid it is in the 
form of a hydrate, sometimes termed milk 
of gulphur. It is obtained in commerce in 
the solid form, as gtiek tulphur or cane 
brimetme. Sulphur is dug out of the earth 
in various places where volcanic action is 
going on, particularly Italy and South 
America. It is one of the ingredients In 
the composition of gunpowder, and that 
which occasions it to take Are so readily. 
A prodigious quantity of sulphur is ob- 
tained from Solfatara, in Italy. This vol- 
canic country everywhere exhibits marks 
of the agency of subterraneous fires ; al- 
most all the ground is bare, and white ; and 
is everywhere sensibly warmer than the at- 
mosphere in the greatest heat of sum- 
mer. It is obtained in large quantities, 
thought not quite so pure, from pyntes, 
which is a combination of sulphur and 
Iron. 

SULPHU'RET, In Chemistry, a combina- 
tion of sulphur with a metal : thus, sulphur 
ret of iron, sulphuret of potassium. The 
sulphurets are now more usually termed 

sulphides, Sulphuret of iron, a mineral 

composed of sulphur and Iron, which is 
found in many parts of the world, and 
which la also called pyrites or fire-stone. 

SULPHU'RIO AOfl), In Chemistry, called 
also oU of vitriol, a very Important acid, dis- 
covered about the end of the 15th century. 
It is obtained by burning a mixture of 
seven or eight parts of sulphur with one of 
nitrate of potash or soda. A current of air 
carries the products of combustion from 
the furnace into a large leaden chamber, the 
bottom of which is covered to a few Inches 
In depth with water. The sulphurous and 
hyponltrous acid that pass into the cham- 
ber form with the vapour of water a crys- 
talline solid, which, as soon as It falls Into 
the water, la decomposed Into sulphuric 
acid, that remains in solution, and nitric 
oxide, which ascends and unites with oxy- 
gen so as to again form hyponltrous acid ; 
this, uniting with a now portion of sul- 
phurous acid and the vapour of waters, 
again produces the crystalline solid, which 
falling Into the water gives rise to a repe- 
tition of the same results. The oxygen of 
the atmosphere, therefore, indirectly 
changes the sulphurous into sulphuric 
acid, through the medium of nitric oxide. 
The weak acid, which, after some time. Is 
found ^ the floor of the chamber, is con- 
centrate first In leaden, and afterwards In 
platinum vessels. Sulphurlcacldisalimpid, 
colourless fluid, having a spec. grav. of 1-8. 
It bolls at 620°, and freezes at 16°. When di- 
luted the temperature at which it freezes is 
different. It is highly caustic, and intense- 
ly acid. Its affinities are so strong that it 
expels all other acids, more or less perfectly, 
from their combinations. It absorbs water 
from the atmosphere, and when diluted 
with that fluid evolves great heat. It 
(^ars animal and vegetable substances with 
great rapidity. The strongest oil of vitriol 
of commerce contains one atom of the 
v:id and one of water ; the anhydrous acid 


consists of one atom of sulphur and three 
of oxygen. The presence of sulphuric acid, 
either free or in combination, la ascertain- 
ed with great facility by a soluble salt of 
barytes, which, when it is present, even in 
minute quantities, throws down a white 
precipitate, the sulphate of barytes. 

BUL'PHUROUS ACID, in Chemistry, the 
gas obtained by burning sulphur in atmo- 
spheric air or oxygen. Water absorbs 80 
volimies of it. Its odour is suffocating ; it 
bleaches straw, silk, wool, &c., and destroys 
the colour of violets, dahlias, &c. It ex- 
tinguishes flame, and destroys animal life. 
The gas assumes the liquid form when sub- 
jected to a pressure of two atmospheres, or 
a temperature of 6=^; and, when liquid, it 
evaporates with such rapidity as to freeze 
mercury. 

SUL'TAN (Arab.), a title of royalty 
amongst Mohammedan nations. It signifies 
a despotic ruler. The Grand Sultan, or 
chief of the Turkish empire, is styled In 
his dominions the Sultandin, or protector 
of the faith, the Padishah Islam, or Em- 
peror of Isiamism, and the ZilrUllah, or 
Shadow of God. The title of sultan was 
first assumed by Bayazid I., the chief of the 
Osmanlls, who reigned 1380-1403. The sul- 
tan as successor of the caliphs adds that 
title to his others, and since the Koran was 
supposed to be the treasure of divine and 
human laws, of which treasure the caliphs 
were depositaries, he Is at once pontiff, le 
gislator, and judge, the sacerdotal, regal, 
and judicial ofllces being united in his 
person. Although claiming to be absolute 
monarch he must govern in conformity 
with the principles of the Koran, and with 
the traditionary words called Sunna of the 
prophet ; and he must also conform to the 
decision of the Ulema [which see], and to 
the Urfl or Kanun-name, the legislature 
established since the commencement of the 
empire. 

SU'MAOH (J5Y.), the Bhus coriaria of bo- 
tanists, nat. ord. Anacardiaeea, a shrub of 
the south of Europe or considerable value, 
the powder of the leaves, peduncles, and 
young branches producing the sumach of 
commerce, much employed in tanning 
light-coloured leathers. In calico-printing, 
sumach affords, with a mordant of tin, a 
yellow colour ; with acetate of Iron, a gray 
or black; and with sulphate of zinc, a 
brownlsh-y ellow. Both the leaves and seeds 
of the sumach are used in medicine as as- 
tringent and styptic. 

SUM'MBR (sumer : Sax.), one of the four 
seasons of the year; beginning, in the 
northern hemisphere, when the sun enters 
Cancer, about the 2lBt of June, and con- 
tinuing for three mouths; during which 
time, the sun being north of the equator, 
renders this the hottest period of the year. 
In latitudes south of the equator just the 
opposite takes place, or, in other words, it 
is summer there when it is winter here. 
The summer quarter of meteorologists con- 
sists of June, July, and August. 

BUM'MONS {sub, up ; and moneo, I warn : 
Lat), in Law, a warning or citation to ap- 
pear in court; or a written notification 
signed by the proper officer, to be served on 
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a person, warning him to appear in court at R resurrection of Christ; and the nMath^ 
day specified, to answer to tbo demand of davt because substitifted, in the Christian 
the plaintiff. worship for the sabbath, or day of rest, in 

SUMP, in Metallurgy, a round pit of the old dispensation. This substitution was 
stone, lined with clay, for receiving the first decreed by Constantine the Great, a.D. 

metal on its first fusion In Mining, a 321, before whose time both the old and 

pit sunk below the bottom of the mine. new sabbath were observed by Christians. 

SUMP'TUARY LAWS (tumptuanus, per- [See Sabbath.] 
talning to expense : XaU, those laws which SUN'-FLOWER, a plant of the genus 
in extreme cases, have occasionally been Heliant/lua, so called from its turning to the 
made to restrain or limit the expends of sun. [See Heliahthur.] 
citizens In apparel, food, furniture,® &c. SUN'-HEMP, a coarse fibre employed in 
I Sumptuary laws are abridgments of liberty, India in the manufacture of rough bags. 

and of very difficult execution. Those of It is furnished by the Crotolana juncea, a 
I England were repealed by Btat 1 .lac. I. c. 25. leguminous plant which grows from four to 
SUN (sonne: Oer.), in Astronomy, the six feet high, and bears mashes of labur- 
magnlflcent orb which, occupying the cen- uum-like flowers. 

tro of our system, gives light and heat to SD'PER (Lai), a prefix used in chomlcnl 
all tlie planets. Its light eonstltutes the technology, with many words, denoting an 
day, and the darkness which proceeds from excess ; as sitpcrsulphate of potash, in which 
its absence, or the shade of the earth, is there Is an excess of sulphuric acid, 
the cause of night. This splendid luminary fiUPERCAR'GO, a person in a merchant's 
l8 96,000,000of miles distant from the earth ; ship appointed to manage the sales and 
a canon ball travelling at a uniform velo- ‘■uiierlntend all tlie commercial concerns of 
city of 1600 feet In a second, would require the vojage. 

len years to reach It, from the earth Its SUPBKEROGA'TION (su%>er, besides ; 
diameter is 892,000 miles; its mass is 354,936 , and errogatio, a giving out : Lat.),ln Roman 
tlmestbatof the earth.and 800 times gi eater I Catholic theology, a term applied to such 
Ilian the aggregate of the masses of ali works as a man does which exceed tlie 
the planets and satellites ; its density Js measure of his duty. This doctrine is con- 

I about one-fourth that of the earth ; a body , demned by the Church of England, in her 

which, at the earth’s surface, would weigh 14th article 
I one pound, would on that of tlie sun weigh SUPERFl'CIES (Lat ), the mrfnce, or ex- 
27 911)8 ; and an ordinary man would be teilor face of a thing; as the euperflciM of 

I ornsbed to atoms by bis own weight. The ' a plane, or of a sphere. 

I sun revolves on its axis In about 25 days; SUPER'LATIVB (superlativus : Lat), in 
which is ascertained by means of the spots Grammar, the name usually given to tlie 
onhissurface, and his equator is inclined to third or highest degree of comparison: 
the ecliptic at an angle of about 7° 20'. The foimcdln the Teutonic languages, by the 
spotsare subject to change, they banisb, and addition of * est ’ 

I reappear; one has been observed, covering SUPBRNU'MERARY, in Mill tnry affairs, 
an area of 1620 millions of square miles, tliut Is an epithet for the officers and non-com- 
Is, a space thirty times greater than the missioned officers attached to a regiment 
whole surface of the cartli. There are for the purpose of supplying the places of 
several hypotheses regarding them, but , such as fall in action, &c. 
none which is satisfactory. Some imagine I SUPERPOSI'TION (»uperp(mo, I place 
that the luminous atmosphere of the sun is over: Lai.), lu Geology, a lying or being 
at a great distance from its mass ; and that situated upon or above something, 
the calorific rays are so Intercepted by BUPER^APULA'RTS (super, above; 
clouds as to render it habitable, but there and scapula, the slioulder blade : Lat), in 
can be little doubt that a most intense heat Anatomy, a muscle seated upon the scapula 
prevails at its surface. It is also supposed or shoulder-blade. 

that the beat and light constantly passing SDPERSB'DEAS (Lot.), In Law, a writ or 
off may gradually diminish its hulk. It is command to suBjicnd the powers of an offl- 
hlghly probable that the sun has a proper cer In certain cases, to stay proceedings, 
motion in space, though gome centuries and in certain c^es to discharge prisoners, 
of observation may be required to detect 8UPERSTRUC7TURE I build 

its laws. Astronomers have lately seen upon : Lat), aii> kind of building raised on 
reason to think that the mean distance of a foundation or basis ; the word being used 
the earth from the sun is not so greit by to distinguish what is erected on ^'wall or 
four millions of miles as was formerly sup- foundation, from the foundation Itself, 
posed. This distance is now put down at SUPERTON'IO, lu Music, the note next 

91.328.000 miles. Various other numerical above the key-note. 

changes become necessary. Thus the dr- SUPINA'TORS (supvno, I put anything 
cumference of the earth’s orbit becomes on its back: Lot.), in Anatomy, two muscles 

699.194.000 miles ; and her mean hourly ve- of the arm ; the one called the auptnator 
locity 66,480 miles. The diameter of the longus^ the other the euptnoLir brevis, both 
sun is 860,100 miles. The numerical expres- serving to turn the palm of the hand up- 
Bions for the distances, velocities, and di- wards. 

menslons of all the other planetary bodies SUP'PLEMENT (supplementum, a filling 
will require corresponding correction. (|tee up; Lat), in Literature, an addition made 
Astbonomt, Plaitht, Solar btbtem, &c.] to a book or paper, by which 1^ is rendered 
SUN'DAY, the first day of the week, call- more full and complete. — Supplement of an 
ed also the Lord’s day, in memory of the arc. In Geometry, the number of degrpea 
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Which It wants of being an entire semi-clr- injury to the human body by means of 
cle ; as a complament^iguifleB what an arc . operations performed by hand assisted by 
wants of being a quadrant. suitable instruments. 

SUPPORTERS iwpporto, I carry : L<U.\ | SURMUL'LBT, or Red Mullet, a marine 
in Heraldry, figures placed by the side of fish. [See Mullbt.] 
the shield, and appearing to support it. I SUR'NAME (sumom : Fr.), the family 
Thus the Hon and unicorn are the sup- 'name; the name or appellation added to the 
porters of the British sovereign’s arms, baptismal or Christian name. Camden de- 
In modem English Heraldry, the use of I rives It from stir, as being added over or 
supporters is limited to Sovereigns and above the other. In a metaphorical sense 
Princes of the blood royal. Peers of the oulia The most ancient suniames were 
Realm, Knights of the Bath, Knights Ban- forined by adding the name of the father 
nerets. Baronets of Nova Scotia, and such to that of the son, in which manner were 
as receive a special license from the king, produced several English surnames, ending 
In case of marriage of two parlies, both of wj^th tlie word sou ; thus, Thomas William's 
whom are entitled to supporters, one of son, makes Thomas Williamson. The feudal 

each may be borne. Supporters, in Archl- system Introduced a second description of 

lecture, images which serve to bear up any surnames, derived from the names of 

part of a building in the place of a column, places: ns Sutton, Acton, &c. ; and these 

SUPPURA'TION (suppuratio: Lut.), in were originally written with the particle 
Medicine, the process of generating puru- I or of; as Henry de Sutton. Many surnames 
lent matter, or of forming pus, as in a have been adopted from occupation s.Mi/ler, 
wound or abscess. Also, the matter gene- Cooper, Taylor, «fec. ; and many from per- 
rated by suppuration. sonal peculiarities, Lovg, Tall, Short, &c. 

SUPRALAPSA'RIAN, In Theology, one SDlUlEBUT'TEil, In Law. the answer 
wlio maintains that God, antecedent to the of tho plniuttlT to the defendant’s re- 
ffill of man, decreed the apostacy and all butter. 

1 1 its consequences, determining to save some SUllREJOIN'DER, in Law, a second de- 

I ] and condemn others, and tliat in all lie does fence, as the replication is tho first, of the 

II he considers his own glory only. plaintiffs declaration in a cause; It is 

1 1 SUPREM'ACY {sujiremitas, the highest an answer to the rejoinder of the de- 
honour : Lat.), In English polity, the su- feiidant. 

I preme and undivided authority of the so- SURREN'DER (surrendre, to yield : old 
I verelgn over all persons and things In this in Law, a deed testifying that the te- 

realm, wliether spiritual or temporal. nant for life or years of lands, yields up 

Oath of supremacy, In Great Britain, an his estate to him that has the immediate es- 
' oath which acknowledges the supremacy tate in remainder or reversion. 

I of the sovereign m spiritual affairs, and SUR'ROGATE (surrogatus, substituted : 

abjures the pretended supremacy of the Xaf.), In the Civil Law, a deputy, or person 
' pope. substituted for another. The word is most 

SURBASE (Fr.), in Architecture, the up- commonly used as tlie title of a bishop’s 
per base of a room, consisting of the cor- chancellor. 

nice of the daefo. SUll'TUllBRAND, fossil wood, found In 

SUItOlN'GLB (supra, above; and cingu- great abundance In Iceland. It extends 
lum, a girdle : Lot.), the girdle with which tlirough the whole of the north-western 
clergymen bind their cassocks. Also a girth part of the island, and is evidently a sub- 
for horses, terranean forest. Impregnated with bltu- 

SUR'CDLUS. [See Sucker.] mlnous matter, and compressed by the 

SURD (surdus, indistinct : Lat), in Arlth- weight of superincumbent matter, 
nietic and Algebra, a uiHguitude not expres- SURVEY'ING (svrvoir, to overlook ; old 
sible by rational numbers, thus the square J?V.),the art of measuring land, laying down 
root of 2. Surds cannot be expressed ex- its dimensions upon paper, and finding Its 
actly by ordinary notations, and are repre- content or area. It is of two kinds, land 
sented by prefixing the radical sign as V*. surveying and marine surveying ; the former 
the square root at 8: 4' 7, the cube root of having generally In view the measure or 
7, &c. ; they are termed also, irrational or in- contents of certain tracts of laud, and the 
cowwictiswradZe quantities. latter the position of beacons, towers, 

SU'RETY in Law, one who shoals, coasts, &c. Those extensive opera- 

enters Into a bond or recognizance to an- tions which have for their object the deter- 
swer fo 0 another’s appearance In court, for mination of the latitude and hmgitude of 
his payment of a debt, or for the perfor- places, and the length of terrestrial arcs In 
mance of some act, and who. In case of the different latitudes, also fall under the gene- 
prluclpal’s failure, Is compellable to pay the ral term surveying, though they are fre- 
penalty, debt, or damages. quently called trigonometrical surveys. The 

SURF, the swell of the sea which bursts operations of the surveyor are carried on by 
upon the shore, or against any rock that lies means of various Instruments, such as tho 
near the surface of the sea. A surge is a theodolite, tho chain, &c., and he requires 
great wave rolling above the general surface an acquaintance with practical geometry, 
of the water. trigonometry, the methods of calculation, 

SUR'GBRY (corrupted from chlrurgery : &c. 
cheir, the hand ; and ergon, a work : Or.), BUS (Lat), In Zoology, a generic term for 
that branch of medical science which Is the animal which Is well known by tho 
concerned with the cure of disease, or the name of the hog, which see. 
prevention of the HI effects arising from fiUSPKN'SION (suspendo, I intervapt 
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Lat\ temporarr privation ot pow«r» aiatho- a black bill. The tame or mute iwan (ft olof) 
rity, or rights, uBuaUy intended as a punish- has an orange-colonard bill and hM a pro- 
ment. A military or naval oflloe?s sns- Jootlng black oUloua tubercle or knob on 
pension takes place when he is put under the base of the upper mandible. The blwk 
arrest. — In Law, prevention or lnterrui>* swan {Cfjfffnua atratwi) has a plumage which 
tlon of operation ; as the autpension of tlie Is almost all of a deep black ; and at the 

habeas corpus act. 8U8PKNS105, In Rhe- , base of Its upper mandlble.near the nostrils, 

toric, a keeping of the hearer in doubt and } la a bifid protuberance, which Is wanting 
In attentive expectation of what Is to in the female. 

follow, or what is to be the Inference or , SWERBNBOR'GIANS, the followers of 
conclusion from the arguments or ql*8or- Swedenborg, a Swedish nobleman who died 
vations. — Suspension Bbhigeb. [See ‘ in 1772. His doctrines were founded on a 
Bbioqb.] — -Suspension OF AUMS, a snort presumed analogy between spiritual and 
truce agreed on by hostile armies, in order iiHtural things, and are full of mysticism, 
to bury the dead, make proposals for sur- He considered Christ as the one God In 
render. &c. Points of Suspension, in whom Is centred the Divine Trinity ; be In 


Mechanics, those points In the axis or beam 
of a balance to which the weights are hi>- 
plled, or from which they are suspended. 

StJTTEE' {aatee, pure : Sana.), the act of 
sacrifice by which a Hindoo widow Immo- 
lates herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband. Though none of the sacred books 
of the Hindoos absolutely command the 
suttee, they speak of It as highly meritorious, 
and the means of obtaining eternal beati- 
tude. It Is believed also to render the 
husband and his ancestors happy, and to 
purify him from all offences, even If be 
had killed a Brahmin. Since the year 1760, 
when the British power in India bec^inio 
firmly established, upwards of 70,000 Hin- 
doo widows have thus been sacrificed. On 
one occasion twenty-eight widows of a 
rnjali were burned with his l)ody. The 
institution has been suppressed by the 
English. 

SUnrURE isutura, a seam : Lat), in Ana- 
tomy, the union of bones by means of 
dentiform margins ; as Is the case with the 
bones of the skull. 

SWAIN'MOTB.rr SWEIN'MOTE, in Law, 
one of the old forest courts formerly held 
i»efore the verderers, as judges, by the 
steward of the swainmote; the swains 
(awffin, a countryman ; Sax.) composing 
the jury. 

SWAL'LOW. [See HiBUNDO, and Swift.] 

SWAMP iSax.), wet and spongy laud In 
low situations, but not usually covered wltli 
water. It differs from a bog and a marsh, 
in producing trees and shrubs, while the 
lattei" produce only herbage, plants, and 
mosses. 

SWAMP-ORE, In Mineralogy, an ore of 
Iron found In swamps and morasses, the 
colour of which Is a dark yellowish brown 
or gray. It Is called also bog-ore, or Indu- 
rated bog Iron ore. 

SWAN, the name given to some large 
aquatic birds belonging to the genus Oyg- 
nus. Pour species of this genus are placed 
amongst British birds. The plumage is of 
a pure white colour, and its long arching 
neck gl ves It a noble appearance. In north- 
ern climates, the swans are the ornament 
j of the rivers and lakes, over which they 
seem to preside, front the majesty, case, 
' and grace of their movements. They swim 
rapidly, and their flight Is powerful and 
long continued ; they live In aociety, attain 
a great age, and make their nests near the 
j margin of the water, upon the ground. 
The wild or whistling swan (0. /erus) has 


eisted on the nec.e88lty for keeping the 
divine commandments, in which Is Included 
the performance of every duty. The Swe- 
dcnborgians have places of worship In 
London, &c., and are greatly increasing In 
America. 

SWIETENIA, In Botany, a genus of 
i>lant8. The principal species Is the Surie- 
tniia mahogoni, the mahogany - tree, or 
native of Central America. [See Mahoq- 
ANT.] 

SWIFT, the name given to birds of the 
genus Cypselus, They are closely allied 
to the swallows and martins, but these 
have one of the toes directed backwards, 
whereas the toes of the swift are all 
directed forwards. The common swift 
(0. viurariva) builds under the eaves of 
houses, or in holes In steeples. It Is In 
the habit of continuing on the wing In 
the rapid pursuit of Insects for hours 
together. 

j SWIM'MING, the progressive motion of 
an animal body in water. A large propor- 
I tlon of the animal tribes are furnished with 
I a greater or less capacity for swimming. 
I Pishes are wholly adapted to It ; arnphlbioua 
creatures, as much, if not more, than to 
I walking ; web-footed birds pass a consider- 
able part of their existence upon the surface 
of the water, and many of them occasionally 
muke their way beneath It. The same may 
be said of Innumerable species of Insects; 
and all quadrupeds are at least capable ot 
preserving their lives. If accident Immerses 
Them In this element, while some resort to 
it with peculiar readiness. Man alone Is in- 
capable of swimming, without learning to 
do so as an art. The reason of this peculiar 
inability of the human race is attributed to 
the construction of the Imdy, and especially 
of the head, from which results a situation 
of the centre of gravity wholly different 
from that In quadrupeds. Of rmin, the 
head with respect to the body, and com- 
pared with the heads of other animals, as 
proportioned to their bodies, is singularly 
heavy ; a quality occasioned by the larger 
quantity of flesh, bones, and brain with 
which It Is furnished ; and the absence of 
those sinuses or cavities which, like alr- 
biadders, lighten that of other animals. 
The lioHd of a man, therefore, sinks by Its 
own gravity ; and, thus exposing the iiody 
to fill with water, causes him to drown. 
Brutes, on the other hand, are able to keep 
their nostrils above water with facility, and, 
thus respiring freely, are, on the principle* 
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of ftatict, out of danger. From these ob- ) It gradaallypaaaei intoajreBltlogreenatoiie, 
aenratlona It will follgw, that the art of a rock of the trap series. 
notmmingt which can be acquired by exer- * STL'LABLB iatUlabi ; from nvManbano, 
else only, chiefly consists in keeping the 1 take together: ffr.), In Grammar, a oombi- 
head above water ; and that the hands and nation of letters uttered by a single effort 
feet are to be used as oars and helm, in or impulse of the voice, as com; ora single , 
guiding the course of the vessel. With letter, as o in over. At least one vowel or 
proper management the human body is open sound is essential to the formation of 
I capable of floating, as Its speoifle gravity a syliai)le. 

Is, in reality less than that of water. [See SYL'LABUS (a list : Lot. ; from aullaboe • 

' l)uowjfixa.J Gr.), V abstract, or compendium containing 

SWING. A ship at anchor is said to the heads of a discourse, &c. 
noing when she changes her position at SYLLSP'SIS (sullPpsis ; from sullam- 
the turn o f the tide. hano, I take together : Or.), In Grammar, a 

8W INQ' WHEEL, lu Horology, the wheel figure by which we conceive the aense of 
which drlvea the pendulum. In a watch, 1 words otherwise than the words Import, and 
or halance-clock, it is called the croum- 1 construe them according to the intention 
icUiel. of the author. Also.where two nominative 1 

SWIV'EL, in Gunnery, a piece of artillery, I casessingularof different persons arc joined 1 
fixed on a socket on the top of a ship’s side, to a verb: or substantives of different 
ttem, or bow, or In her tops. In such a gender to the same adjective— as Bta et 1 
manner as to be turned in any direction. iJe^inaheati, or the agreement of a verb or | 

A strong link of Iron used In mooring adjective, not with the word next to It, but I 

ships, and which permits the bridles to be with the most worthy : as ‘ Rex et Regina ' 
lunied round. beati.' , , 

SWORD-PISH, the name given to some SYL'LOGISM (sullogismos ; from aullo- 
Ashes belonging to the genera Xiphiaa and gizomai, I bring at once before the mind : 
UiatiophortLS. Their snouts are armed with (Sr.), In Logic, an argument conslating of 
a long bony weapon, with which they attack three propositions ; the two first of which 
other fishes. The common sword-fish (Jft- are called the pre^iaea, and the last the c«n- 
phias oladius) inhabits the Atlanticand the cltunon. Syllogisms are nothing more than 
Mediterranean, and attains the length of our reasoning reduced to form and method : 

U or 15 feet. It has been known to drive and every act of reasoning Implies three 
Its sword Into a ship, and there leave it several judgments, so every syllogism must 
irniiv embedded. Include three distinct propositions. Thus, 

STB'ARITE an Inhabitant of Sybarls, In the following syllogism ‘Every crea- 
formerly a town on the Gulph of Tareiitlii tur© possessed of reason and Hherty Is 
in Italy, whose Inhabitants, having become accountable for his actions ; Man is a 
enervated by slavery to sensual pleasures, creature possessed of reason and liberty : 
were easily subdued by the Orotonians. ‘ Therefore man is accountable for hls sc- 
I'heterm Is applied metaphorically to de- tlons.’ These propositions are denominated 
-ignate an effeminate voluptuary. the major, the minor, and the conclusion. 

SYCEE SILVER (s« sze, fine gloss silk : An analogical founds the con - 

(^hm) a silver currency among the elusion upon similitude ; As the base Is to 
Chinese. It is formed Into Ingots, stamped the column, so Is justice to the common- 
w tU the mark of the office from which wealth; but If the base be withdrawn, the 
they are Issued. They are of various column Is overturned ; therefore If justice 
weights, but generally amount to ten taels "smo ' 

'^XC'ITE(«.«^^Uko.fl5;Or.),orFlG. "W* ‘he 


■STONE, aname sometimes given to nodule: 
of flint or pebbles which resemble a fig. 
SYO'OMORE {8ukomoro8,the fig-mulberry 


an hypothetical premiss, called the major, 
and a categorical premiss called the minor. | 
A syllogism Is either conditional or disjunc \ 


Or ) The true sycoinore is an eastern tree live ; if condition^ It is either construatve 
beionging to the fig tribe, the Ficus syco or destructive. A disjunctive may easl^ be 
moroa^of botanists. The name aymniora reduced to a conditional syl oglsm. ^1^ 
has been given to a species of maple grown a categorical syllogism, that Is, one contaln- 
In Britain, the Acer pseudo-platanus of bo- ing three categorical propositions ahd 
ListB syllogisms can be reduced to such—lf 

ftYC'bPH ANT (auJeopTiantSs ; from sukon, two of the terms agree with the same third 
a fiJ; audphaino, I Inform against : Or.), an term they agree J o"® 5 

nh^paulous flatterer or parasite. This word of the terms agrees with and another 
w^R^nrlirlnally used to denote an Informer disagrees with, the same third terni, the 
TiSimt those who plundered sacred fig- two Hist disagree with one another.’ Every 

rewmblingg^lte in external pi^aranc^e, wo pfemiss, the major term is compared 

blende. It <wivct ^ nnarrles of the minor term is compared with the 
sJlSeC Bgj^t men it loses its quarts middle ; and in the conclnslona, the major 
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Md minor tenat *ro oomporod tofechcr. wmr ttfnwau, Itoweror dlifUt^ SJ2J 
The middle term mnrt be dletribated onoe bmffimffe, mey be ri&iMed to e mood in OM 
at leaet a the premlaee— that la, It moat be of the flrat three flarerea. la rw fyopftf jk 
the aoi^t of a onfreraal, or the predicate arHoSTlam, the prtm»6» may b e iaaa M^ 
of a negatlTe proposition ; otherwiae the ootnwlad. or tranapoaed [ace ItLATm Oo* 
two extremes may be compaped, not with rxBeioir}. The major dfoea not ali^apr^ 
the some thing, but with two diffarMi parts cede the minor premises. * John la * Just 
of the middle term. No term must be die* man: Jnst men pay their debta : tberwore 
tributed In the conclusions which Is not John pars his debts.’ is a syllogism in Bar- 
distributed in one of the premises ; other- boro, with the major prcnitsea following 
wise, the wboto term would be emploped in the minor. . , 

tbeconcinslon.nndaport of It only In the STM'BOL (mmbolm; from tuvtbam, I 
premiss, tn which case the error Is termed bring together: Or.), a word of many 
an itHcU procest of the major or minor meanings, though used at present with hut 
premisa Nothing can be Inferred from two one. The original signification was the 
negative propositions. If one premiss is making several things contribute to form 
negative, the conclusion must be negative, one whole ; thus creeds were termed «|/m- 
because one of the extremes disagreeing bola, being a collection of articles of faith, 
with the middle term, they must disagree But the word is now used to express out- 

wlth one another. The mood or mode of ward appearances. Intended to Indicate 

a syllogism Is the dealgnation of Its pro- something : In which sense the Greeks 
positions, according to the respective called their standards symbols, and the 
quantitits, that Is, whether universal or early Christians, all rites, ceremonies, sar 

particular ; and qtuilUies, that Is, whether craments, &c. ffymbol, In Chemistry, sn 

alTlrrnatlve or negative : A la used torepre- abbreviation of the name of all olemcntar)' 
sent a universal affirmative proposition, body;thu 8 iii 7 lswrlttenfor 8 llver(Argen- 

thns— ‘all men are mortal :* E, a universal turn); Pb for lead (Plumbum). In the 

negative, thus— ‘no man Is always wise Eucharist, the bread and wine are called by 
[, a particular affirmative, thus—* some men Protestants symbols of the body and blood 

are revengefnl : ' and O, a particular nega- of Christ. Symbolical books, are such n« ' 

tlve, thus — ‘some men do not live to be old.’ contain the creeds and confessions of dlf- i 

There may he sixty-four combinations of ferent churches. Symbolical phitosoyhy, \ 

these letters, and therefore of the proposl- isa philosophy expressed by hieroglyphics. I 
tlons which they represent; but many of BTMPATHET'IC INK, the name given 
the eorrespondlng syllogisms err against to any chemical composition which may be 
some of the rules given above; and only used as Ink, but the writing will be Invlsi- > 
eleven will be found to afford correct syllo- ble until the paper Is warmed, or until It ' 

glsms. The /liTure of a syllogism consists Is washed over with some other liquid. 

In the situation of the middle term, with Thus If the Ink be a solution of sulphate of 
reference to the major and minor terms. Iron, the writing will not be peicelved un- 
I in the Ist figure, the middle term Is the til It is washed with tincture of galls. 

I subject of the major premiss, and the pre- Again, if we write with a solution of hydro- 
dlcate of the minor; In the 2nd figure, the chlorate of copi>er, nothing will be seen 
middle term Is the predicate of both pre- upon the paper until It Is held to the fire, 
mises ; in the 3rd figure. It is the subject of The writing will become Invisible once 
both ; and In the 4th figure, it is the predi- more when the paper is cool, 
cate of the major, and the subject of the SYM'PATHY (sumpatheta ; from aumpo- 
mlnor. Multiplying the moods by the theo, I feel along with : Or.), the feeling of 
figures, we obtain forty-four different syl- being affected similarly to some other per- 
loglsms ; hut of these five In each figure -on According to Adam Smith It Is In 
would err against some of the rules given t-jmp.ithy that our moral sense takes Us 
above; and of the remaining twenty-four, ilse.— In Medicine, sympathy, or * consent 
flvearo unnecessary, ((articular conclusions of parts,’ signifies a correspondence of va- 
belng Inferred In them, from premises rlous parts of the body In similar sensa- 
whlch would warrant ujiiversal. The re- tlons or affections ; or an affection of the 
m^alnlng nineteen have been expressed by whole body or some part of It, tn oonse- 
following mnemonic lines. queuce of an Injury or disease of another 

Moods. bArbArA, cElArF^nt, part. A sympathetic disease Is one which 

aArll./ErlOgue, prlorls. 1 Is produced bj a remote cause, Rj when a 

Fig. 2. — 1 Moods. cEsArE, cAmEstrEs, fever follows a local Injury. In ^Is case, 
/EfitInO, hArOkO, secundse. the word Is opposed to idiopathetic ; which 

Fig. 8.-6 Moods, teitia, dArApil, disAmls, denotes either an original disease, or that 
dAtlsI, /ElAptOn, bOkArdO, /BrIsOw, which Is ((reduced by a proximate cause. 

bahet ; quarts Insuper addlt. Tn Anatomy, the term sympathetic Is ap- 

Plg. 4.-6 Moods. brAmAntlp, cAmEnEs, plied to two nerves (the great Interoostnl 
dlmArlSt/EsApOt/ErlsOn. and the facial nerves) from the opinion 

As examples we may select a syllogism In that their communications are caused by 
the first mood of the first figure. ‘A. all sympathies. 

men are animals ; A. all animals are mortal ; SYM'PHONY isumphonia : Or.), In Music, 
ergo (therefore : Lot.), A. all men are mor- primarily signifies a consonance or har- 
tal.* And the last mood of the fourth mony of sounds, agreeable to the ear, 
figure, ‘E. No good man Is cruel: I. some either vocal or Instrumental, or both. It 
cruel men are brave: therefore, O. some means, at present, a piece of concerted 
brave men are not good men.’ Almost music composed of several parts- Mosarl 
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i «sul Beetboven baT« .written gome flue 
eompoiitiopg of this cRisg. 

S^^'I’HTSIS (jmmphwie, a, growing to- 
gether ; Qr^, in Anetoiny, an immovable 
onion of bones.-— -In Surgery, a ooaies- 
oenoe of a natural passage ; also, the Brut 
intention of cure in a wound. 

STM PO'SI ARCH (amipogiarchotj from 
•umpoaiout a drinking party ; and archo, 
I gorera ; among the ancients the di- 
rector and manager of an entertainment. 
This olBce was sometimes performed by 
the person at whose expense the feast was 
provided ; and sometimes by the person 
whom he thought fit to nominate. The 
feasts of the ancient Greeks were termed 
symposia; but those of the Romans contfi- 
via (con, along with ; and vivo, 1 live : iot); 
and Cicero remarks that tlie Romans were 
much more Jiappy tlian the Greeks In 
choosing a word to signify an entertain- 
ment; since tl)elr idea was founded on 
mutual intercouri'e ; while that of the 
Greeks had reference to the mere animal 
gratifleatiou derived from drinking. 

SYMPTOM (sumptdma; from aumpipto, 
1 fall in with : Gr.), in Medicine, any ap- 
pearance In a disease which serves to Indi- 
cate or point out Its cause, approach, dura- 
tion, event, &c. Particular symptoms which 
more uniformly accompany a morbid state 
of the body, and are characteristic of It, are 
called pathogonomic or diagnostic symptoms. 
In a strict seuse, however, symptom means 
no more thau the consequences of diseases, 
and of their causes, exclusive of the dis- 
eases and causes themselves. — A aymp- 
tomatic disease Is one which proceeds from 
some prior disorder ; as a symptomatic 
fever, proceeding from local pain or local 
InOamnmtlon. It is opposed to idiopathic. 

SYMPTOMATOL'OGY (swmpWina, a 
symptom ; and logos, a discourse ; Or.), that 
part of the science of medicine which 
treats of the symptoms of diseases. 

SYNAE'RESIS (stinairesia ; from aunaireo, 

I bring together; Or.), in Grammar, the 
contraction of two syllables into one ; by the 
formation of a diphthong, or by reudorlntr 
one of tliem mute ; as Atreldes, for Atrel- 
des. It is also termed crasis. 

SYN'AGOQUE (sunagOge, literally, a 
bringing together: Or.), the building ap- 
propriated to the religious worship of tlie 
Jews; or the congregation who assemble 
in It, lor the performance of their religioub 
rites. It is supposed that tlicre was no 
sjiiagogue until after the captivity of 
liabylonw The service of the syiiagogvu' 
consisted anciently, as at present, of 
prayers, reading, and exposition of tlu' 
Scriptures, and preaching. The lessons from 
Scripture consisted of passages from Deute- 
ronomy and Numbers, the law, and the pro- 
i>hetB. 

SYNALCBiTHA (aunaloiphi, literally a 
melting together: Or.), in Classical pro- 
sody, the running of the syllable of one 
line into the first syllable of the next. It 
is occasionally used In modern languages, 
even Including our own. 

SYNARTHRO'SIS (aunarihrOaia ; from 
aunarthroo, I link together : Or.), in Ana- 
tom) , a species of artlculntlon, where there 


is only An obscure motion, u in the bones of 
the carpus and metaoarpuii, ; or whore 
there IB no motion at all, as la the suturn 
of the skull. 

SYN'OHISIS (atm, together ; and chuaia* 
a pouring out : Or.), In Rhetoric, a confus^ 
and disorderly placing of words In a sen- 
tence. 

SYNOHONDRO'SIS (stm, with; and chon- 
droa, acartilage : Or.), In Anatomy, a species 
of affmphyaija ; being the union of tw<i I 
hones by means of a cartilage ; as in tlie 
vertebra, 

SYNCHORE'818 (aun, along with; and 
churiaia, a holding: Or.), in Rhetoric, a 
figure of speech in which an argument is 
scofflngly conceded, for the purpose of re- 
torting it more pointedly. 

SYN'CHRONISM (aun, along wltli ; and 
chroniani 08 ,a, duration ; Gr.), In Chronology, 

[ coiicurreijce of two or more events In time. 

I Synchronal, simultaneous, or happen- 

ing at the same time. 

SYNCDI'NAL, in Geology. [See Akti* 
Chl.VAL.J 

SYN'COPATE (next), in a primary sense, 
to contract ; as a word, by taking one or 
more letters or syllables from the middle. 

In Music, to prolong a note begun on 

the unaccented part of a bar, to the ac- 
cented part of the next bar ; or to connect 
the last note of a bar with the first of the 
following. 

SYN'COPB (sunkopi, a cutting short : 
Or.), in Grammar, an elision or retrench- 
ment of a letter or syllable from the 
middle of a word. In Medicine, a swoon- 

ing, In which the patient continues with 
out any sensible motion or respiration ; ac- 
companied with a suspension of the action 
of the brain and a temporary loss of sensa- 
tion and volition. In Music, the prolong- 

ing of a note, begun on the unaccented 
part of a bar, to the accented part of the j 
Jiext bar; or the division of a note intro- 
duced when two or more notes of one pari 
answer to a single note of another. The ( 
word syncopation is, however, more fre- i 
quontJy used in music. 1 1 

SYN'CRISIS (aun, together ; and Jerisia, a | 
judgment : Gr.), in Rlmtorlc, a figure of , > 
8i>eech in which opposite persons or things 
are compared. 1 

SYNDES'MTJS (mndesinoa, literally that 
which binds together : Or.), In Anatomy, a 
ligament for binding together the bones 

and other parts. In Grammar, a conjuncr 

turn, 

RYN'DIO (.svndikoa, helping in a court of 
justice : Or.), an f>ftlccr Invested with dif- 
ferent powers in different countries ; gene- 
rally a kind of magistrate entrusted with 
the affairs of a city or community. The 
university of Cambridge has Its ayndwa! 
and In Paris almost all the companies, the 
university, &c. have theirs. lu France, the 
creditors of a bankrupt appoint syndics or 
directors from among themselves. ! 

BYNBO'DOOHB (aunekdocM: Or.), in 
Rhetoric, a figure or trope by which the 
whole of a thing is put for a part, or a vxt 
for the whole ; as the genus for the species, 
or the species lor the genus, &c. 

BTNF/CHIA (staiecheia, an Unbroken 
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connection : Or.), In Medicine, a concretion grace, purity ; and^that every other excel* 
of the Iris of the eye with the cornea, or lenoe is subordinate. Syntax, then, especl- 
with the capsule of the crystalline lens. ally deserves attention : as neither intelllgi- 
STNGENB'SIA (sun, along with; and hlllty nor purity of style can be found where 
geneHa, a production : Or.), the 19th class the rules of syntax are violated, 
of the Llnnssan system of plants, contain- SYNTHESIS ieuntheaU, a putting to 
lug several orders. In which the stamens gether: Or.), In Antiquity, a loose robe 

are united In a cylindrical form by the an- worn by the Romans at their meals. 

there. Such plants constitute the nat. In Chemistry, the uniting of elements 
ord. Oatnpositce. Into a compound : the opposite of analyeis, 

SY'NOOHA {aunochl, a meeting : m.). In which Is the separation of a compound into 

Medicine, a species of continued fever, at- Its constituent parts. In Logic, that pro- 

tended with symptoms denoting general cess of reasoning In which we advance by 
Inflammation In the system. a regular chain from principles before esta- 

SY^OOHUS (same deriv.). In Medicine, a blished or assumed, and propositions al- 
species of mixed fever, commencing with ready proved, till we arrive at the conolu- 
symptoms of sj nocha, and terminating in slon. The synthetical is therefore opposed 
typhus. to the analytical method. 

SYN'OD (flMnorto*; from sitn, together; SY'RHERING, In Shlp-bnlldlng, the lap 
and odos, a way— literally, a journeying to- ping the edge of one plank over the edge 
gether: Gi.), In Ecclesiastical affairs, a of another in constructing the bulkheads, 
council or meeting to consult on mattersof SYRIN'GA (sunnu, h pipe : Gr. ; from Its 
religion. In Scotland, a synod Is composed branches constituting tubes, when tbc pith 
of several adjoining presbyteries. The Is removed). In Botnny, a genus of plants, 
members aie the ministers, and a ruling nat. ord. Ofcrtcco?, containing the lilacs. The 

elder from each parish. Synod, In Astro- species cultivated in this country are na- 

nomy, a conjunction, or concourse of two tives of Persia. The shrub to which the 
or more stars or planets, in the same op- name syrlnga Is poi)Ularly given Is a species 

tlcal place of the heavens. Synodical of Philadelphus, a native of the south of 

month, a lunar month ; the period from one Europe. 

conjunction of the moon with the sun t<t SYRINQOT'OMY {surinx, a pipe ; and 
another. This Is called also a lunation, be- tomi, a cutting : Gr.), in Surgery, the ope 
cause In the course of It the moon exhibits ration of cutting for the fistula, 
all Its phases. SYSSARCO'SIS (sussarkSsts ; from sun, 

I SYN'ONYME, or SYN'CNYM (surmirnia, with ; and sarx, flesh ; Or.), In Anatomy, a 
a likeness of name: Or.), a word having species of union of bones In which one Is 
tlie same signification as some other word, united to another, by means of an luterven- 
' We rarely find two words precisely synony- Ing muscle. 

I mous In all situations ; though many are SYSTEM (.sustima, a complex whole : 

1 sometimes synonymous, and at other times Gr.), In Science and Philosophy, a whole 
I not BO. Thus, when we speak of the large plan or scheme, consisting of many parts 
rolling swell of the sea, we may call It a connected in such a manner as to create 
' leave, or a billow ; but wlien we speak of a chain of mutual dependencies ; or a 
{ I the small swell of a pond, we may call It a regular union of principles or parts fomi- 
I leave, but not a billow. Ing one entire thing. Thus, we say, the 

M SYNOP'SIS (a seeing all together: Or.), planetarj' or the whole of the bodies 
I ! a collection of things or parts so arranged supposed to belong to each other ; & system 
i as to exhibit the whole or the principal of Botany, or that which comprehends the 
parts In a general view. whole science of plants : a system of Phllo- 

SYNO'VIA (sun, along with ; and oon, an sophy, or a theory or doctrine which em- 
egg: Or.), In Anatomy, the fluid which braces the whole of philosophy, 
lubricates the articulations of the bones ; SYSTOLE (sustoli, a contracting : Or.), 
and which Is for that purpose secreted In In Anatomy, the contraction of the ven- 
the cavities of the joints. It Is glalrj', and trlcles of the heart, for expelling the blood 
somewhat resembles tlie white of an egg. and carrying on the circulation; the op- 
SYNTAX (suntaxti, literally, a putting poslte state to which is called the Diastole, 

together In order : Or.), that division of or dilatation of the heart. In Grammar, 

grammar which analjzes the dependence the shortening of a long syllable., 
of parts of speech upon one another, and SYSTYLR (san, together ; nna'stulos, a 
supplies rules for their mutual govern- column : Or.), In Architecture, the dlsposl- 
ment. Syntax, as an art, may be divided tion of columns In a building near to each 
into two branches : the one common to other, but not quite so much so, as lu the 
all languages, and by which words are pycnostyle; the Intercolumnlatlon being 
made to agree In gender, number, case, only two diameters of the column, 
person, and mood ; the other peculiar to SYZY'GIA (suzugia, a yoking together : 
each language, and by which one mood Is Or.), In Grammar, the coupling different 
made to govern another, and the conse- feet together. In Greek or Latin verse, 
qnent variations effected: the first of BTZ'YGT (same deriv.), in Astronomy, a 
these is called concord ; the second govern- term equally used for the conjunction and 
merit. It has been said that the first opposition of the moon and planets, wif; 
meritof language Is Intelligibility ; Its first the gun. I 
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T, the twentieth letter and sixteenth 
consonant In the English alphabet, is a 
deiital, or paUUo-dental ; and susceptible of 
numerous Interchanges, both In ancient 
and modem languages. It Is numbered 
among the mutes, and differs from d chiefly 
In Its closeness, the strength with which 
the breath Is emitted In pronouncing t being 
all that distinguishes them. Its natural 
sound is heard in take, turn, bat, bolt, bviter. 
Its use is to modify the manner of uttering 
the vocal sound which precedes or follows 
It. Wlien t is followed l)y h, as in think and 
that, the combination forms a distinct 
sound, which Is almost peculiar to the 
English language, and for which we have 
no single character; these sounds differ, 
think being aspirated, and that being vocal. 
Another sound Is also produced by its com- 
bination with i, the letters ti usually pass- 
ing Into the sound of sh, as In nation, 
position, substantiate, &c. In a few words, 
the combination ti has the sound of the 
English ch, as in Christian. As an abbrevia- 
tion, T was used by the Romans for Titus, 
Tullius, &o. : as M. T. Cicero, Marcus Tullius 
Olcero. The Roman Tribunes indicated 
their assent to the decrees of the senate, 
by subscribing a T. We use it for ITieo- 
logicB &c. ; as S. T. P. Baxu-oi Theologtm Pro- 
fessor (ProteBsor of Sacred Theology). In 

Music, T signifies tenor; and tace, to indicate 
silence ; It also stands tor trillo, a shake ; 
and In concertos and symphonies It Is like- 
wise the sign of tutti, a direction to the 
whole band to play after a solo. 

TA'BARD, a kind of tunic, covering the 
body before and behind, reaching below the 
loins, but open at the sides, from the 
shoulders downwards; it was a usual 
article of dress In the middle ages : blazoned 
with coats of arms, it is the dress of the 
heralds at present. 

TABASHEBR' (Persian), a substance 
C<mnd in the joints of the bamboo, which Is 
highly valued in the East Indies as a medi- 
cine ; but, as It is pure sllex. Its utility Is 
merely Imaginary. 

TAB'BY (tabino: Jtal.),ln Commerce, a 
thick kind of taffeta, watered or figured, by 
means of a calender, the Iron or copper rolls 
of which are engraved. The parts engraved 
presslugi upon the stuff occasion that Ine- 
quality of the service by which the rays of 

light are differently reflected. Tabbying, 

the passing of silk, mohair, or other stuffs 
under a calender, to give them a wavy ap- 
pearance. 

TABERDAR8, the name of some of the 
scholars at Queen’s College, Oxford. 

TAB'BRNAOLB (tabemaculum, a tent: 
Lai.), among the Jews, a kind of tent or 
movable building, placed In the middle of 
the camp, for the performance of religious 
worship, sacrifices, &c., during the wander- 
ings of the Israelites In the wilderness : and 
made use of for the same purpose till the 
building of the temple of Jerusalem It was 


of a rectangular figure, thirty cubits long, 

ten broad, and ten high. The Feast oj 

Tabernacles, a solemn festival of the Jews, 
observed after harvest, on the fifteenth day : 
of tm month Tisrl ; instituted to comme- 
morate the goodness of God, who protected 

them in the wilderness. Tabernacle is 

also used to signify the box In which the 
Host is kept on the altar in Roman Catholic 
churches ; and for the niche or cabinet In 
which relics. Images, &c., are preserved. 

TA'BES (Lai.), In Mc'dlclne, a wasting of 
the body : emaciation : atrophy. 

TABLE (tabula: Lat.), In Anatomy, a 

division of the cranium or skull. In 

Arithmetic, any series of numbers, formed 
so as to expedite calculations, as the tables 

of weights and measures. In Astronomy, 

computations of rbo motions and other 

phenomena of the he.ivenly bodies. In 

the glass manufacture, a circular sheet of 
finished glass, usually about four feet In 
diameter, weighing 10 or lllbs., twelve of 

which make a side or crate of glass. In 

Heraldry, escutcheons containing nothing 
but the mere colour of the field, and not 
charged with any bearing, are called tables 
dtattente, tables of expectation, or tabulfe 

rnscp. Among jewellers, a tdble diamond, 

or other precious stone, Is that whose upi)er 
surface is quite fiat, and only the sides cut 

in angles. In Literature, a collection of 

heads or principal matters contained In a 
book, with references to the pages where 
each may be found ; as, a table of contents. 

In Mathematics, a system of numbers 

calculated for expediting astronomical, 
geometrical, and other operations : thus we 
say, tables of the Stars; tables of Sines, Tan- 
gents, and Secants ; tables of Logarithms, 

&C. In Religion, a division of the ten 

commandments ; as, tlie first and second 
1 tiibles. The first table comprehends the 
laws regarding God, the second those re- 
garding man. Table, in perspective, 

the transparent or perspective plane. 

Knights of the round table, a military order 
said to have been Instituted by Arthur, the 

first king of the Britons, A.D. 616. Lams 

of the twelve tables, the first set of laws of 
the Romans, so called, probably, because 
they were engraved on ta))!e8 or plates of 
copper, to be exposed In the must public 
part of the forum. 

TABLEAUX VIVANTS (living pictures : 
Fr.), groups of persons, so dressed and 
placed as to represent paintings, statuary, 
scenes described by poets, &c. They are 
usually thus managed ; a frame Is made of 
sufficient width, covered with gauze, behind 
which the persons stand In appropriate 
attitudes and costume: lamps being so 
placed as to reflect light on the group from 
above. 

TABOO', a word used by the South Sea 
Iskanders to denote something consecrated, 

I sacred, and forbidden to be touched, or set 
aside for particular uses and persons. 
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TAB'UliAR 8PAB. (tabularis, pertaining 169B, anfl proposed the formation of the 
to thin plates; Lat.'), a silicate of iline, of a new organ from a 'piece cut out of the 
grayish white colour, whose primary form shoulder or arm, is generally considered 
is regarded as a douhly-ohllque prism. Bo- Its Inventor ; but the operation seems to 
fore the blou pipe it melts on the edges Into have been practised In India from the 
a semi-transparent colourless enamel. earliest times ; and It was frequently em- 

TAOAMAHAC'A, or TAC'AMAHAC ployed by the Italians, but particularly the 
(Jnd.), a resin of doubtful origin ; brought Romans — wltli whom the loss of the nose 
from America In large oblong masses, was often Inflicted as a punishment. In 
wrapped In flag leaves ; of a light brown modern times an artificial nose Is formed 
ri>lour, and an aromatic smell bctweel. that with a triangular piece of skin, cut out of 
of lavender and musk. the forehead, and turned with its apes 

TACK, tlie course of a ship with regard downwards, so as to adhere to the newly 
to the position of her sails ; as the starboard cut surface of the mutilated organ. 
tocA; or larboard tacA: : the wind. Ill the for- TALC, In Mineralogy, a well known 
mcr case, being on the starboard, hi the species of magnesian eartli, the colour of 

latter, on the larboard side. To tack, to which is generally one of the shades of 

change the course of a ship by shifting the green. It consists of broad laminte or 
position of the sails from one side to the plates; Is soft and unctuous to the touch ; 
other. has a shining lustre, and Is often transpa- 

TAC'KLE, the rlgving, bio ks, and other rent. By the action of heat, the laminss 
apparatus of a ship. AKo a machine for open a little, the fragment swells, and the 
raising and lowering heavy weights, con- extremities are, though with dlflQculty, 
sistlug of a rope and blocks or pullej s, fused Into a white enamel. The Romans pre- 
TAC^TICS (taktihm, suited to arranging : pared a beautiful blue, by combining talc 
Gr.),A terra which, in its most extensive with the colouring fluid of p.irtlcular kinds 
sense, relates to those etolutlons, man- of testaceous animals. They employed It 
ceuvres and positions which constitute the both for window lights and for tlie pave- 
maln spring of mllJtaiyand naval flnes&e inent of magnificent buildings; and it Is 
Tactics are the means by which discipline i still used in many partsof Indlaand China, 
m made to support the operations of a cam in windows. Instead of glass. It is found 
paigu, and are studied for the purpose of In various parts of the world. In England, 
training all the component parts according Northainptorshire Is the district most pe- 
to one regular plan or s>stem ; by means of culiarly known for this production; and It 
which, celerltj, precision, and stiength are Is met with in the northern parts of Scot- 
combined, and the whole rendered effective land 
TADOR'NA.or SHELDRAKE [which see]. ' TA'L, or FEE-TAIL {taUler, to prune 
TAD'POLE (tod, a toad ; and a young JY.), In Law, an estate or fee limited to a 

one ; fiax \ a joung frog, before H has as- person, and the heirs of his body, general 
sumed its adult form. [Ste Frog ] or Bi)ecial, male or female ; opposed to fee- 

T.^'NIA (turntfl, literally a band . COjln simple [^e Fee and Entail.] The estate, 
Architecture, the lintel which scpaiatcs provided the entail he not barred, reverts 
the architra\e from the frieze, in the Doric to the donor or reversioner. If the donee 

order T^kma, In Natural History, the die without proper heirs, 

Tape worm, an iiitestin'il w'orm Infcbtlng TAL'ENT (ialaaton, literallj, a thing 
mammalia, reptiles, and llsh, Thisgenusof weighed: Or), among the Ancients, the 
entozoa 18 usu illy found In the alimentary name of a Cieclan weight, of different 
canal; generally at tlio upper pait of It amounts; hut usually about half a hun- 

Tape worms are sometimes eollceted In dred Also, a smn of money, the true 

great numbers, so as to occasion the most value of wdilch cannot well be ascertained : 
distressing disorders. Each individual is In but It Is known that It was different among 
reality a colony of seienil bundled In a different nations. Among the Hebrews, 
single file. The proglott^^, or so-called head, there was both a talent of gold and a talent 
ccmtalufng eggs which lm\e been developed of silver, thefonnerwas worth 5,4751. ; the 
Into embryos, detaches Itbclf, and finding litter, 842i. 3s. 9d The Attic talent, that 
Its way into the open fields, , bursts and most commonly used by the Greeks, Is sup- 
scatters the embryo**, each of which finds posed to have been worth 248/. 16«. The 
Its way Into the flesh of some animal, ten- f/i ca/cr talent of the Romans was worth 991. 
dering It measled, and after being fuither o>. 8ti. ; and the less 601., or as soni ^ say 75/. 
developed, enters the bodj of some other Their (/mit talent was equivafent to 1,126/. 
animal which eats the measled meat raw, I TA'LER, In Law; if, when proceeding to 
or badly cooked, I the trial of a cause by a special jury, there 

TAP'FRAIL, the upper rail of a shij/b are not a sufficient number of special jurors 
stern ; being a curved piece of wood, gene- present, either party may pray a tales; that 
rally ornamented with carved work. i Is, may ask the judge to allow a sufficient 

TAL'BOT, In Sporting, a sort of hunting , numher of quallfled men, who happen to be 
dog between a hound and a beagle; with a present (tales de circum stantibus) to be 
arge snout, and long, round, pendulous I joined with the jurors, so as to make up 
ears. It Is remarkable for the eagerness the number of twelve, 
with which It finds out the haunts of game, TAL'ISMAN, a word of Arabic orl^n, 
and pursues it. signifying a figure cast or rut in metal or 

TAGLIAOOTIAN OPERATION. That stone ; and naade, with certain superstitious 
used for restoring the nose. Tagllacotlus, ceremonies, during some particular cunfl* 
a Venetian surgeon, who wrote upon it. In guratlou of the heavens ; as when planet* 
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I are In conjunction ; and supposed to have i Rabbi Johanan, the rector of a school at 
extraordinary innuenc# in averting disease. Tiberias about lOO years later. The Mishna 
But, in a more extensive sense, the word is more correct than the Qemara, which is 
Uuiaman is used to denote any object in lllled with dreams and foolish disputations, 
nature or art, the presenceof which checks The Talmud of ^bylon, which is of higher 
tho power of spirits or demons, and defends authority among the Jews than that of 
the wearer from their malice. Thetallsman Jerusalem, was composed by Rabbi Aser, 
seems to differ from the armlet, in the more who kept an academy for 40 years at Sara 
extensive power attributed to it. near Babylon ; he did not live to finish it, 

TAL'LOW, the suet of the ox and sheep, but it was completed by his disciples about 
melted and strained, to separate it from the 600 yc^rs after Christ. Enormous quantities 
membrane. It is a most important article, of Talmudic works were committed to the 
in commerce. The drier the food on which flames by popes Gregory IX,, Paul IV., and 
the animals are fed, the more solid is the Clement VIII., under pretence of their 
tallow; hence tho Russian is the best; as being erroneous productions, 
the animals whence It Is obtained are, in TAIi'ON, in Architecture, a kind of 
that country, fed for eight months of tho moulding, which consists of a cymatium, 
year on dry fodder. It consists of carbon, crowned with a square fillet. It is concave 
hydrogen, and some oxygen. [See Pat.] at the bottom, and convex at the top : and 
Besides the large quantity of tallow pro- is usually called by workmen an ogee, or 
duced in this country, we Imported, In O Q. 

1868, 1,235,789 cwt., the value of which was TAL'PA (a mole : Lat.), In Surgery, a tu- 
3,042,8811. mour under the skin or cuticle, usually 

TAL'LOW-TREE, the Stlllingia aebifera, called a mole. In Zoology, the Mole, 

nat. ord. Muphorbiacece, a remarkable tree which see. 

growing in great plenty In China ; so called TA'LUS {Lat,), In Anatomy, the aetragth 

from Its producing a substance like tallow, lua, one of the bones of the ankle. In 

applicable to the same purposes. The tal- Geology, the accumulation of fragments at 
low-tree Is about the height of the cherry- the foot of a steep rock, more or less filling 

tree ; the foliage resembles the Lombardy up the angle. In Fortification, the slope 

poplar ; and at the end of the season the of a work, us that of a bastion, rampart, or 
leaves turn bright red. The fruit, which parapet. 

Is enclosed by a kind of coat resembling TAM'ARIND (to»nar-W?idy, Indian date; 
that of a chestnut, is composed of three Arab.), large leguminous trees, growing In 
grains, of the size and form of a small nut. the East and West Indies, from the pods 
The capsules and seeds are crushed toge- of which Is obtained a well-known subacld 
thcr and boiled ; the fatty matter is skim- confection. 

med as it rises, and condenses on cooling. TAM'BOUR (a drum : Fr.), a species of 
The candles made of this substance are embroidery wrought on a kind of cushion 
very white. or spherical body, stretched on a frame, so 

TAL'LY (tailler, to cut : Fr.), a mode of that It somewhat resembles the head of a 
reckoning between buyers and sellers, drum, or a tambourine. A frame of a dlf- 
which before the use of writing was almost ferent construction is used when several 
universal, and which Is even still partially workers are employed on the same fabric; 
used. The tally is a piece of wood on wliich it' consists principally of two rollers, which, 
iK'tches or scores are cut as marks of num- when properly fixed, stretch the material 
her. It is customary for traders to liave to the necessary degree of tension. But 
two of these sticks, or one stick cleft into machines of extraordinary Ingenuity have 
two parts, and to mark or notch them lu a of late years been constructed for tambour- 
corresponding manner; one to be kept by working, by which the greatest accuracy Is 

the seller, the other by the purchaser. ensured, while the saving of manual labour 

III the English exchequer, tallies have been places them among those efforts of me- 
abolished, and the old ones have been des- cbanical skill which are tho distinguishing 

troyed. features of the present ago. Tambour, In 

TAL'LT TRADE, the name given to a sys- Architecture, the wall of a circular bulld- 

tem of retail trade, by which shopkeepers Ing, surrounded with columns. In Me- 

furnlsh certain articles on credit to their chanics, the cylindrical axle-tree of awheel, 
customers, the latter agreeing to pay a sti- which serves to draw up stones out of a 

pulated su^in weekly. quarry. Tambour, in Fortification, a kind 

TAL'M^D (iawad, he taught: Heb.), the of work formed of palisades or pieces of 
interpretations of the Law of Moses, given wood ten feet long, planted close together, 
by the Rabbins, and valued by many of the and driven firm Into the ground. 

Jews even more than the Law itself. There TAMBOURI'NE (tambourin : Fr,), one of 
are only two Talmuds, those of Jerusalem the most ancient musical instruments. It 
and Babylon; the former printed In one is still used in the Basque provinces, where 
volume folio, and the latter lu fourteen, a large kind, called tambour de Basque, is 
The works of Jonathan and Onkelos are to played as an accompaniment to all the 
be considered as paraphrases rather than national songs and dances. In IBcrlpture, 
interpretations. The Talmud of Jerusalem this Instrument is designated a timbrel ; in 
consists of two parts, the Mishna (a re- profane history we find it was popular 
Iteration: Heb.), drawn up by Rabbi Juda among most of the Eastern nations ; and in 
Hakkadosh, 120 years after the destruction the middle ages It was used by the Trouba- 
of the Tempie of Jerusalem : and the Oe- doors and minstrels. The present tarn- 
•nara (a finishing: Ohald,), the work of bourine consists of^ wooden or hraxen 
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hoop, over 'which A skin is oxtcnded, and 
which is ban? with a kind of hells. Some- 
times the thumb of the right hand is drawn 
in a circle over the skin ; sometimes the 
Angers are struck against it ; while it is 
supported by the thumb of the left hand. 

TAM'POB, an Bast Indian fruit somewhat 
resembling an apple. 

TAN (tann, the oak : Armor.), the bark of 
the oak, or other tree ground or chopped ; 
and used In tanning leather. Tanc after 
having been employed In tanning, is used 
in gardening, for making hotbeds. 

TAN'QENT {fAngmo, touching : LaL), in 
Gkjometry, a straight line which touches a 
curve, but which, when produced, does not 

cut it. In Trigonometry, the tangent of 

an arc is a right line touching the arc at 
one extremity, and terminated by a secant, 
or radius produced, passing through the 
other extremity. 

TAN'ISTRY, an old tenure of lands In 
Ireland, Ac., by which the proprietor had 
only a life estate, and the Inheritance de- 
scended to the oldest or most worthy of 
the blood and name of the deceased : but 
the practice often gave rise to the Aercest 
and most sanguinary contests between 
tribes and families. 

TANNIO ACID, in Chemistry, a substance 
obtained by acting with ethers upon bruised 
galls. It is a white amorphous powder, 
scarcely soluble in water, which reddens 
litmus paper. When moistened and ex- 
posed to the air It becomes gallic acid by 
the absorption of oxygen. It is a compound 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. It is 
very astringent, and seems to be the active 
principle of tanning substances in general. 

TAN'NIN, in Chemistry, the pure astrin- 
gent principle of vegetables; and that 
which gives them the power of changing 
akin into leather. It may be obtained by 
adding acetate of copper to Altered Uifustou 
of galls, and wasting the precipitate ; then 
diffusing It through water, and decompos- 
ing It by sulphuretted hydrogen ; a pale 
yellow extract, of a strong astringent taste, 
is obtained by evaporating the solution : 
this is tannin. It produces a dense white 
precipitate In a strong solution of an ani- 
mal jelly. Isinglass for example. The tannin 
of galls, bark, grape-seeds, &c., precipitates 
the peffWts of Iron blue or black ; that of 
catechu and tea precipitates them green. 
The skin of an animal when freed from the 
hair, epidermis, and cellular Abre, consists 
chieAy of Indurated gelatine. By Immersion 
In the tan-llquor, which is an infusion of 
bark, the combination of tannin with the 
organized gelatine, which forms the aiilmai 
Abre, is slowly established ; and the com- 
pound of tannin and gelatine not lielng 
soluble in water, and not liable to putre- 
faction, the skin is rendered dense and 
impermeable, and not subject to the spon- 
taneous change which It would otherwise 
soon undergo. 

TAN'NING, the art or process of pre- 
paring leather from the raw hides of ani- 
mals, by means of tan. After being cleared 
of the hair, wool, and Aeshy parts by the 
help of lime, scraping, and other means, the 
hides are macerated lu an astringent liquor. 


formed from the hark of the oak. This is 
usually done by pmttlng into the tan-pit 
layers of ground oak-bark and skins alter- 
nately .with the addition of a small quantity 
of water. The process Is long and labo- 
rious: requiring from seven to twelve 
months ; and, in the case of buffalo hides, 
eighteen, or even twenty-four. But it 
has been greatly accelerated by carrying It 
on in vacuo; the air being rarlAed, the 
pores of the skins are opened, and more 
readily absorb the tanning principle ; also 
the tannic acid is not so easily changed 
in gallic, which Is an advantage. If the 
skins are kept in motion they are tanned in 
vacuo In from four to forty days; the 
latter being sufficient fur the best ox-hides, 
which by the old process would require pro- 
bably twelve months, or about nine times 
as long ; but some believe the best leather 
to be produced by the old mode of manu- 
facture. 

TAN'SY the TatMcetum vulgare of botan- 
ists ; a British wild plant of the uat. ord. 
OomposiUo. It has small yellow Aowers,. 
like buttons, disposed in a large upright 
corymb. The whole plant has a strong and 
penetrating odour, and an extremely bitter 
taste. It contains an acrid volatile oil, and 
is used in medicine as a stimulant and car- 
minative. 

TANTALITE. In Mineralogy, the ferru- 
ginous oxide of colurablum, called also co- 
lumbite. It Is found In small masses, and 
octohedral crystals, in Finland and the 
United States. 

TAP'ESTllY (tapinserie: Fr.), a curious 
production of the loom. In which the Anest 
pictures may bo represented. It consists 
of a kind of woven hangings of wool and 
silk, often enriched with gold and silver, 
representing Agures of men, animals, land* 
scrapes, historical subjects, Ac. This spe- 
cies of covering for walls was known among 
Eastern nations from a very remote era: 
but It Is supposed that the English and 
Flemish, who were the Arst that, in the 
northern parts of the world, excelled in this 
art, learned it from the mracens during 
the crusades. During the 16th and 16th cen- 
turies the art was practised with great skill 
at Arras, in Flanders ; and tapestries were 
executed there after the masterly designs 
of Raphael, termed his cartoons. These 
were originally thirteen In number; and 
seven of them are in the South Kensington 
Museum, London. Copies of them, in tapes- 
try, wore executed by order of Leo X., 
and cost 7,000 crowns in gold, ^he manu- 
facture was carried on in England, and 
much patronized ; but this kind of decora- 
tion bas long since given place to paper, 
Ac. Colbert, the celebrate minister of 
Louis XIV., established Gobelin's celebrated 
manufactory of tapestry, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. [See Uobblins.] 

TAPIO'OA, [See Manioc and Oabsada.] 

TA'PIR, In Zoology, a genus of pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds, of which there are 
three existing, and several extinct species. 
They have a short proboscis, four toes on 
the fore foot, and three on the hind foot. 
One species inhabits Sumatra, Malacca, and 
some of the surrounding countries. The 
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two other species are uatires of South 
America. The TapirMmerioanuB Is about 
six feet long and upwards of three feet 
high It shuns the habitations of man, and 
leads a solitary life in the Interior of 
forests, living on fruits and the young 
branches of trees. When domesticated, it 
eats every kind of food. Though possessed 
of great strength, it uses it only for de- 
fence; and its disposition la mild and 
timid. 

TAR, a dark-brown viscid liquid, obtain- 
ed by the destructive distillation of wood of 
the llr^tree ; it consists of resin, erapyreu- 
maticoii, and acetic acid ; and is converted 
Into pitch by boiling. Sir different sub- 
stances have been obtained from it, paraf- 
fine, eupion, creosote, picamar, capnomar, 
and piUacaL The more liquid species of 
bitumen are also called mineral tar. 

TARANTULA (from Tarentum, in Italy), 
the Lycoaa tarantula, the largest of Euro- 
pean spiders, the bite of which produces 
symptoms formerly supposed to be cura- 
ble only by music. The name of the taran- 
tella, the national dance of Sicily, is derived 
from it. 

TARE, in Commerce, an allowance for 
the outside package, that contains such 
goods as cannot be unpacked without de- 
triment ; or for paper, bands, cord, &c. 
When the tare is deducted, the remainder 
is called the net or neat weight. 

TAR'GUM iHeb.), a name given by the 
.Tews to certain glosses and paraphrases of 
tlie Scriptures, composed in the Clmldalc 
binguiige. The two principal Targums on 
tlie greater and lesser propliets, except 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemlah, were written 
by Jonathan, or rather Pseudo-Jonathan, 
about thirty years before Christ; that of 
Onkelos, on the Pentateuch, is supposed to 
have been written in the first century of 
our era. There are eiglit others: two of 
wlilch are considered of great antiquity. 

TAR'IPP, or TAR'IP (tarif: Fr.), in Com- 
merce, a list or table of custom-house and 
excise duties imposed on goods, with their 
respective rates. 

TARPB'IAN, in Roman Antiquity, an 
a[>pcllatlon given to a steep rock in Rome ; 
whence, by the law of the twelve tables, 
those guilty of certain crimes were precipi- 
tated. It was named after Tarpeia, the 
daughter of Tarpelus, the governor of the 
citadel of Rome, who, as the tradition runs, 
promised to open the gates of the city to 
the Sabines, provided they gave her their 
gold braMlets, or, as she expressed it, what 
they earned on their left bands. The Sa- 
bines consented, and, as they entered the 
gates, threw not only their bracelets, but 
their shields, upon Tarpeia, who was crushed 
under the weight. It has been n»uch re- 
duced in height by the ruins which have ac- 
cumulated for ages at its base. 

TAR'RASa, or TER'RAS, in Mineralogy, 
a volcanic earth, resembling puzzolana, 
used as a cement. The Dutch tarras Is 
made of a soft rock stone found near Oollen, 
on the lower part of the Rhine. It is burnt 
like lime, and reduced to powder by being 
groiind. 

TAR'SUS (taraos, the flat of the foot : Or.), 


In Anatomy, a part of the human foot, the 
front of which Is called the Instep. There 

are seven bones in two rows. In Birds, 

the term is sometimes applied to the 
third segment of the leg, which is sel- 
dom covered with flesh or feathers; it 
corresponds with the tarsus and meta- 
tarsus conjoined In Insects, It is tlie 

collection of minute joints, which make 
up the fifth principal segment of the 
leg w foot. Taram Is also used by some 
for the cartilages which terminate the pal- 
pehree, or eyelids, and from which the cilia 
or hairs arise. 

TARTAR, an Impure tartrate of potashde- 
posited by grape juice In the act of fermenta- 
tion. In its crude state, it is much used as 
a flux in the assaying of ores. When puri- 
fied it is called Cream of Tartar. [See Algol.] 

TARTAR EMETIC, in Chemistry, a 
double salt, consisting of tartaric acid 
combined with potash and protoxide of 
antimony. 

TARTAR'IC ACID, In Chemistry, an acid 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
which exists In grapes, pine apples, and 
other fruits. The acid of commerce Is pre- 
pared from tartar or algol. 

T A RT A RU S { Lot.) , a region of hell , where 
the Greeks and Romans supposed the most 
wicked of men were punished after death. 
A dark cloud concealed the entrance, a 
brazen wall surrounded it, or, according to 
Virgil, three walls and the burning river 
Phlegethon. It was here that the great 
criminals of mythology !xli>ii, Tltyus, the 
datigbfers of Danaus, Tantalus, Risyphus, 
and others, underwent their punishment. 

TARTRATES, salts formed by the com- 
bination of tartaric acid with different 
bases ; ns tartrate of potash, tartrate of 
soda, &c. 

TASTE, In Physiology, one of the five 
senses ; a peculiar sensation excited by 
means of the nervous paplll® of the tongue. 

Taste is also used, in a figurative sense, 

for tho judgment and discernment of the 
mind, regarding what is grand and beauti- 
ful both in art and nature. Taste is, In 
some degree, the fruit of observation and 
reflection— not wholly the gift of nature, 
nor wholly the effect of art. 

TATTOO' (tapotez tons, tap, all of you : 
Fr.), the beat of the evening drum, giving 
notice to soldiers to repair to their quarters 
in garrison, or to their tents in camp. 

TATTOO'ING, a mode of marking the 
skin of tho face, bark, breast, arms, and 
legs, with ineradicable stains arranged in 
curved or straight lines, adopted by the 
South Boa Islanders, the New Zealanders, 
and the Rod Men of tropical America. A 
pointed Instrument Is employed to perfo- 
rate the skin, and then the colouring matter 
Is applied. 

TAUROBO'LIUM (.tauroa, a bull ; hollo, I 
slaughter : Or.), an altar whereon a bull was 
solemnly sacrificed to Oybele, the mother of 
the gods, out of gratitude for the preserva- 
tion of the Emperor of Rome. It usually 
consisted of a cubical block of stone suiv 
mounted by a cornice and ornamented with 
sculptures, amongst which a bulPs head of- 
ten appeared. These altars are Xrequentlv 
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Romans. 

TATJ'RUS (Zat.), In Astronomy, the Bull, 
the second of the twelve zodiacal constel- 
lations and signs. It contains several very 
remarkable stars, Aldebaran, of the first 
magnitude In the eye, the cluster, called the 
Pleiades, In the neck, and theUyadee, in the 
face. 

TAUTOCHRONB {tauio, just the same ; 
and chronoB, time : Or.'i, In Mechanlts, the 
curve upon which a heavy body, acted upon 
))y gravity, will descend so as to arrive at 
the lowest point in tlie same time from 
wiiatever point it begins to move Huy- 
gens showed that. In a vacuum, the curve Is 
a cycloid. Gravity being supposed to act 
In parallel straight Hues, Newton showed It 
to 1)6 a cycloid in a resisting medium also, 
wlien the resistance Is proportional to the 
velocity; and Euler determined its nature 
when the resistance is proportional to the 
square of the velocity. 

TAWING, the preparation of white lea- 
ther, hy impregnating skins with saline, 
oily, and otiier matters; It differs from tan- 
ning, In which they aie coinldned with as- 
tringent principles [See Tanning ] 

TAXES (taxo, I estimate : Led ), the 
assessments imposed hy Law for the puhlle 
service : either direct, as on persons and 
necessaries; or mdinct, as on luxuries and 
raw materials. Taxes imposed on goods at 
the time of their importation, are denomi- 
nated customs, duties, or imposts. In Im- 
posing taxes, a government should keep 

certain great principles in view The 

subjects of a state should contribute to its 
support, and in proportion to their respec- 
tive abilities. Tlie amount of a tax and the 
time of payment should not he arhitrari, 
hut fixed and well known Every tax should 
he levied at the time, and lu the manner, 
likely to ho most con\cnicnt to him who 
pays it ; and it should he collec ted at as j 
small an expense as possible. Taxes on 
commodities are either external, that Is, 
paid on the fronflor; or internal, that Is, 
excise duties. Land tax is another source 
of revenue : stamp duties and assessed taxes 
are others In Gr<>at nrltain, the taxes are 
almost entirely collected by goveriinient 
offleers, paid by regular salailes In law, 
the revenue was 60,8.50, 060i ,orahont41s 2d 
per head; namely, customs, 24,l55,8.')2i. ; 
excise, 18, 480,.’)72l. ; stamps, 8,247,.342/. ; and 
assessed taxes, iucludliig liicnme tax, 
9,975,204?, : being, on account of the Ilus- 
bIhu war, about nine millions In excess of 
the average revenue for the preceding 
ten years. To this must bo added about 

15.000. 000?. for poor rates and other local 
taxations; the real property In Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland being estimated at 

8.200.000. 000?. ; and the personal, at 

2.775.000. 000? 

TAX'IDBRMT (taxis, Kn arranging; and 
derma, the skin : Or.), the art of preparing 
and preserving specimens of animals. 

TAX'IS (an arranging: (?r,), in Surgery, 
an operation hy which those parts which 
have left their natural situation are re- 
placed iiy the hand, without the assistance 
of instruments ; as in reducing hernia, dec. 


belonging to the ^nus Thea, nat, ord. 
Temstrcemiacecs. They are natives of 
Obina, Japan, and Tonquln, flourlslilug 
most in valleys, the sloping sides of moun- 
tains, and the banks of rivers exposed to 
the southern rays of the sun. There are 
two species of the tea plant, Thea vvndxs, 
with broad leaves, and Thea bohea: the 
former being considered by some as the 
soune of green, and the latter of biuck tea. 
There Is also a variety, termed Thea Assor 
mensis, which seems to resemble both the 
others. The names given in commerce to 
the different sorts of tea are unknown to 
the Chinese, the imperial excepted, and are 
supposed to liave been applied by the mer- 
chants of Canton. The black teas are, Bo- 
bea. Congou, Campol, Boutboiig, Caper, and 
Pekoe; the green teas are Twankay, Hyson 
skin, young Hyson, Hyson, Imperial, and 
Gunpowder. The quality of tea depends very 
much oil the season In which the leaves are 
pl(ked,the mode in which it Is prepared, and 
the district in wliich It grows. Green tea 
Is said to owe its colour to an extract of 
indigo, to Prussian blue, and gypsum ; and 
the jloivering kinds their rich tint to the 
leaves of the Olea frugrans and otlier 
plants. The most remarkable substances in 
teas are tannin, an essential oil to wlilch 
it owes its aroma, and an alkaloid named 
theme. 100 parts of dried tea contain, on 
an average, aliout 0 parts nitrogen ; tlie 
largest amount, hj far, that has been de- 
tected in any vegetalile. Tea, taken In 
moderation, is benetlciai to the body ; l)Uf 
In most constitutions, if taken in excess, 
it produces considerable excitement and 
wakefulness. Tea and coffee owe their 
energy to two substances, Theineand Caffe~ 
me, which differ in name, but are Identical 
111 nature. The tea plant Is the growth of 
a particular region, situated between the 
,3orh and sard degrees of north latitude. 
The trees are planted four or five feet 
Rsinider; the.v liave a very stunted ajipear- 
ance, and are not allowed to grow lilglier 
than is con\enient for men, women, and 
children to pick the leaves. When this is 
done, the leaves are put into wide shallow 
baskets, and placed on shelves In tlie air, 
wind, or mild sunshine, from morning till 
noon. They are then placed on a fiat cast- 
iron pan over a charcoal stove, ten or 
twelve ounces being thrown on at a time, 
and kept stirred quickly with a hand- broom. 
After tills, they are brushed off again into 
the baskets, lu wlilcli they are equally and 
carefully rubJ>ed between men’s Ininds to 
roll tlicm ; and then are again dried over a 
slower fire. The tea is next laid uiam a 
table to be drawn or picked over. The 
smallest leaves are called by tlie Chinese 
Pha-ho ; tile second, Poio-clumg ; tlie third, 
Su Chong ; and thl» fourth, or largest, Tay- 
ctumg In iBh.’i, tea to the amount of 
186,806,310 lbs. was imported, of the value 
of 10,666,017?., and of this 85,206,769 ?Aa. were 
entered for home consumption, 
TEAIC'-TREK, the Tectona grandU, one 
of the largest trees known, although It 
belongs “o the same order as the lowly ver- 
lie lias oi our gardens; It may he regarded 
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«8 the oak of the Bastern world, and the 
only Indian wood Imfienetrahle by white 
ants. It is, In many respects, snperlor to 
oak ; without fear of dry or wet rot, It may 
be used almost grreen from the forest ; It Is 
capable of enduring all climates, and all 
alternations of climate. It Is strong, light, 
and easily wrought at all ages ; and Is much 
used In building ships as well as houses. 
This tree abounds In the eitensire forests 
of Java, Oeylon, Malabar, Coromandel, &c., 
but especially In the empires of BIrmah and 
Pegu, from which countries Calcutta and 
Madras draw all their supplies of ship tim- 
ber. The teak of Malabar, produced on the 
high table-land, to the south of India, Is 
deemed the best. There Is a species of 
timber, called African teak, largely Imported 
Into England ; but It belongs to the order 
of Huph rbiaeecB, and It Is destitute of 
several of tlie most valuable properties of 
the true teak. 

TEARS, the limpid fluid secreted by 
glands adjoining the eye, and Increased by 
emotions of the mind, but more especially 
by grief. This fluid Is also called forth by 
any Injury done to the eye. It consists of 
about one per cent, solid matter; composed 
of common salt with traces of phospbateof 
soda, and albumen. This fluid serves to 
moisten the cornea and preserve Its trans- 
parency, as well as to remove any dust or 
other Bul)8tance that enters the eye. The 
lachrymal glands are the organs which 
secrete this liquid ; one of them Is situated 
In the external canthus of each orbit, and 
emits six or seven excretory ducts, thatopen 
on the Internal surface of the upper eyelid, 
and |)our forth the tears. 

TECHNOL'OQY (techn?, an art, and Io 0 o 8 , 
a discourse : Or.), a treatise on the arts ; 
or an explanation of the terms of the arts. 
A technical word Is a word that belongs 
properly or exclusively to the arts. 

TB DE'TJM, the title of a celebrated hymn 
used In the Christian church, and so called 
bec^ause It begins with the words, Te denm 
laudamm; We praise thee, 0 God. It Is 
sung In the Roman Catholic churches with 
great pomp and solemnity, on occasions of 
joyful thanksgiving. 

TEETH, the hony organs with which 
vertebrate animals seize or prepare their 
food. In the higher mammals, a tooth is 
composed of three tissues, viz, Dentink, 
which forms the body of the tooth ; cement, 
which forms the outer crust ; and enamel, 
which Is placed between the dentine and 
the cem(Mt. The cement resembles In tex- 
ture the bones of tlie same auimal, aud In 
adult^nan It lu confined to the outer part of 
the fangs. The enamel is the hardest of 
the dental tissues, and, like the others, con- 
sists of earthy matters deposited in minute 
cells. The typical number of teeth In the 
mammalia Is 44 (the hog for example having 
this number), but the average one of that 
class is 32, as we find in man, ihe old world 
apes, and the true ruminants. In each of 
the jaws of the adult man are four cutting 
teeth, orindaors. In front, followed on each 
side by oue canine tooth aud live grinding 
teeth, or molars, of which the two next the 
canine tooth are termed premolart. All the 

teeth except the true molars are shed early 

In life, and are replaced by others which 
grow up from beneath them. The first set 
of teeth are denominated temporary ded- 
duons or milk teeth. The method adopted 
by anatomists for expressing the number 
and kind of the teeth, may be thus illus- 
trated by the dental formula of man : 

2-2 1-1 2-2 

<9-2 ®1-1 ^2-2 ’” 3-3 
where the letters Indicate the names of 
the teeth as given above, aud the uuiubcrs 
above and below the lines respectively indi- 
cate the teeth In the upper and lower jaws, 
whilst the short lines separating the figures- 
serve to point out the different sides of 
the jaws. The teeth of different animals 
vary greatly in shape according to the uses 
to which they are applied. Take the molar 
teeth, for example. Amongst the true car- 
nivora they are compressed laterally, and 
have sharp cutting edges, which shut like 
the blades of scissors, one set over the 
other. By this structure these animals are 
able to divide their food with great facility. 
The insectlvora, such as the mole and bat, 
have molars terminated by several sharp 
points. Herbivorous animals have the 
summits of their molars flat with pro- 
minent ridges, a structure that enables 
them to crush and triturate their food. 

An omnivorous animal like man has several 
rounded tubercles on the grinding sur- 
faces. From this variety in the shapes of 
teeth, and the constancy of their correspon- 
dence with the structure of the body, it 
happens that a single molar will always 
indicate the group to which any animal 
belongs. 

teeth of WHEETiS, those prominent 
portions In the peripiierles of wheels which, 
locking In each other, convey the power of 
a prlnie mover to the working parts of 
machinery. They should be of such a 
shape as to roll and not slide on each other, 
should have such a curvature as that the 
angular velocities of the two pieces working 
together shall preserve the same constant 
ratio, in all positions of contact. To secure 
this condition It Is necessary that the acting 
faces of the teeth shall have such a shape 
that the normal common to the two sur- 
faces in contact, shall always divide the 
line of centres in a fixed point. Many forms 
would effect this, but a few only are actually 
employed. 

TEE-TOTALLERS. [See TEsrPBUAN'OB 
SOOISTIKB J 

TBJ/EGRAPH (tfle, far off; and grapho, 

I write: (?r.), a machine for communicating 
Intelligence to a great distance, by various 
signals or movements previously arranged. 
The conveyance of Information by signals 
was practised from the earliest ages ; but 
a telegraph universally applicable was first 
described by Hooke in 1684; It was not, 
however, put Into practice, nor was tele- 
graphic communication applied to any use- 
ful purpose until 1794, when It was used to 
convey Intelligence to the French armies. 
The method consisted in a beam, which 
turned on a pivot in the top of an upright 
post, having a movable arm at ea<^ of Us 
extremities ; and each different position, in 
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which the beam and Its two arms could be 
placed at angles of 45<’, afforded a separate 
signal, which might represent a letter of 
the alphabet, or anything else agreed upon. 
Many modlQcatlons of the telegraph were 
Invented snccesslvely In this country, &c., 
but they have all been superseded by that 
admirable contrivance, the electric tele- 
graph, which see. 

TEL'ESCOPE (tfle, far off; and scopeo, I 
view : Or.), an optical Instrument empNyed 
In viewing distant objects. It assists' the 
eye chiefly In two ways ; first, by enlarging 
the visual angle under which a distant ob- 
ect Is seen, and thus magnifying that ob- 
fcct ; and, secondly, by collecting and con- 
veying to the eye a larger beam of light 
than would enter the naked organ, and 
thus rendering objects distinct and visible, 
which would otherwise be indistinct or In- 
visible. Telescopes are either refracting or 
reflecting; the former consist of different 
lenses through which the objects are seen 
by rays refracted by them to the eye, and 
the latter consist of specula from which the 
rays are reflected and passed to the eye. 
The lens turned towards the object Is called 
the ti^ectrglaae ; that to which the eye Is 
applied, the eye-glass ; and If the telescope 
consist ot more than two lenses, all but the 
object-glass are called eye-glasses. It was 
not till the middle of the 16th century 
(1549), that the application of glasses to 
this Instrument was made. In fact, no 
advances were made In the construction of 
telescopes before the time of Galileo, who, 
while*at Venice, accidentally heard that a 
sort of optic was made in Holland, which 
brought distant objects nearer ; and cx)a8l- 
ierlng how this thing might be, he set to 
work and ground two pieces of glass Into a 
form, as well as he could, and fitted them 
to the two ends of an organ pipe, with 
which he produc.ed an effect that delighted 
and astonished all beholders. After ex- 
hibiting the wonders of this Invention to 
the Venetians on the top of the tower of 
Bt. Mark, he devoted himself wholly to the 
Improving and perfecting the telescope. 
In which he was so successful that it has 
been usual to give him the honour of being 

the Inventor. Refraotiwq TEiiBscoPBS. 

The Oalilean telescope consists of a convex 
converging object-glass, and a concave 
diverging eye-glass. Its magnifying power 
Is equal to the focal length of the object- 
glass divided by the focal length of the eye- 
glass 1 the length of the tube Is the differ- 
ence between the focal lengths of the lenses. 
It causes an object to be seen erect, and Its 
principle Is applied In the opera glass, for 
which purpose Its magnifying power Is 
rarely greater than 4, and often as low as 
2 . — astronomical telescope consists of 
a converging object-glass and a converging 
eye-glass. Its magnifying power is equal 
to the focal distance of the object-glass, 
divided by the focal distance of the eye- 
glass ; the length of the tube Is the sum of 
the focal distances of the lenses. It causes 
the object to api>ear Inverted, The terres- 

trial telescope differs from the astronomi- 
cal, In having two additional lenses In the 
tube of the eye-glass, for the purpose of 


rendering the Inverted image erect. — 
RBrLBOTiKO TiLBsnoPBfl. In these, the 
speculum or mirror performs the same offloe 
as the object-glass In refracting telescopes, 
and is called the object mirror. They were 
invented by Gregory, and described by him 
in 1663, but were first used by Newton. The 
Newtonian telescope oonsUts of a tube, at 
the end of the Interior of which Is a specu- 
lum, which exactly fits It ; the rays from 
the object, entering the open end of the 
tube, are reflected back In a convergent 
state to a small diagonal speculum which 
throws them out through an aperture at 
the side of the tube, not far from Its open 
end. The small diagonal speculum is in- 
tended to prevent the necessity of the ob- 
server looking down Into the tube, and thus 
Intercepting a large quantity of light from 
the object. The magnifying power Is 
equal to the focal length of the object 
mirror, divided by that of the eye-glass 

which is used. The Oregorian telescope 

resembles the last, except that the small 
mirror Is not placed diagonally but trans- 
versely, so as to throw the rays back 
through an opening In the centre of the ob- 
ject mirror; after forming an Image which 
Is viewed by an eye-piece, when the rays 
have passed through the aperture. The 
magnifying power is obtained In the same 
way as with the Newtonian telescope, and 

the Image Is erect. The Oewsegranian te- 

leecope resembles the Gregorian, except 
that the small mirror Is convex instead of 
concave; It requires a shorter tube, but 
the Image Is Inverted. — The Eersehelian 
telescope requires no second speculum ; and 
thus a loss of light by second reflection Is 
avoided. The object mirror, which has no 
perforation, Is placed at the end of the tube 
in an Inclined position, so ns to bring the 
focal image near the edge of the tube, 
w’here, without interfering with the light 
entering the telescope. It Is viewed by an 
eye-piece ; the image Is, however, slightly 
injured by the oblique reflection. The 
magnifying power Is formed in the same 
way as with the Newtonian telescope. 
Herschel’s gigantic telescope, erected at 
filough, near Windsor, was completed Au- 
gust 28, 1789 ; and on the same day the sixth 
satellite of Saturn was discovered. The 
diameter of the polished surface of the 
speculum was 49i Inches, Its thickness 8} 
Inches, and Its weight when cast 3,118Ib8.; 
Its focal length was 40 feet, and It admitted 
a power of 6450 to be applied to It. Such 
large telescopes collect Immense qiwntltles 
of light, which enable the observA* to per- 
ceive objects quite Invisible with smaller 
instruments. The tube of this telescope 
was of Iron, 40 feet In length, and upwards 
of 4 feet In diameter. Lord Bossefs telescope 
at Birr Oastle, In Ireland, is yet more stu- 
pendous. It has two object mirrors of six 
feet diameter, and 63 feet focal length. Its 
tube Is of wood upwards of 60 feet in 
length, and more than 6 feet In diameter ; 
refracting telescopes also, of great magni- 
tude, have been recently constructed. In 
that at Pulkova, near St. Petersburgh, tbe 
object-glass has a clear aperture of nearly 
15 Inches, and its focal length is 22} feet. 
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Among the eye*pleeM belonging to this died annually victims of Intemperance was 
telescope, there are pfffrera as high as 3000. estimated at above 37,000 ; and that 72 . 000,000 
There are telescopes of very great power at gallons of distilled spirits were consumed 
Cambridge, near Boston, U.8., and at Cam- In the country, being about six gallons, o» 
bridge in England. an average, for every man, woman, and 

TBLLU'RIUH (telltts, the earth : Zat), child of the whole population. It also 
a metal found in very small quantities. In stated that about 400,000 of the community 
the metalllo state, combined with gold and were confirmed drunkards ; and that there 
silver, in the gold mines of Transylvania, appeared reason to believe that Intemper- 
! It is white, brilliant, brittle, and easily fust- anre^as responsible for four-fifths of the 
I hie. Its spec, grav. Is about 6*26 : It Is com- crlmbB committed in the country, for at least 
bustible ; with oxygen. It forms tellurous, three quarters of the pauperism existing, 
and telluric acide; and with hydrogen, and for at least one third of the mental de- 

hydrotellwric acid, TeUnrium^ a machine rangement. By these exposures, and an 

for the Illustration of the motions aud unrelaxlng perseverance In the course they 
phenomena of the earth. had commenced ; by the circulation of 

TBM'PERAMENT (tewperamentttwi ; from tracts and the addresses of travelling 
tetnpero, I proportion duly: iat.), that pe- agents; by the formation of auxiliary asso- 
culiarlty of organization which in some clations, and by obtaining Individual res- 
measure influences our actions, thoughts, poiisiblllty, for the performance of a variety 
and feelings. The ancients distinguished of duties tending to promote the great ob- 
four temperamenta— the Choleric or ZiliotM, ject in view, public notice was attracted, 
the P/ileffmaiic, the Melancholic, and the and It led to an Imitation of the practice In 
Sanguineous; which derived their names Great Britain and Ireland. The basis on 
from the supposed excess of Imaginary which these associations have beenformed, 
fluids in the human body. To these, some at least in the outset, has been that of an 

nave added the Nervous. Temperament, engagement, on the part of each member, 

lu Music, the accommodation or adjustment to abstain from the use of distilled spirits, 
of the imperfect sounds, by transferring a except for medicinal purposes ; and to for- 
portlon or their defects to the more perfect bear to provide them for the entertainment 
ones, to remedy in part the false intervals of friends or the supply of dependents. But 
of Instruments of fixed sounds, as the of late years new societies have sprung into 
piano, organ, Ac. The necessity for tem- existence, whose practice of tcmperanc.e Is 
perament arises from the Interval of a tone yet more strict ; and they accordingly 
not being always the same; for example, pledge themselves to a total abstinence, not 
that lying between the fourth and fifth from ardent spirits only, but from all wines 
of the sc^e, contains nine small parts and fermented liquors. This class Is known 
termed commas, while that between the by the name of Tee-totallers. Some years 
fifth and sixth of the major scale con- since, a great movement was made in Ire- 
tains only eight commas. The diatonic land by Father Mathew in favour of tem- 
semltone contains five commas ; the perance. 

chromatic, three or four according to the TEM'PERA.TE ZONE (temperatus, mode- 
magnitude of the tone; and the different rate; £af.). In Geography, the space on the 
situations of these elements, with regard earth between the tropics and the polar 
to each other, causes Intervals of the same circles: where the heat is less than in the 
name to consist of different degrees. They tropics, and the cold less than in the polar 
are tempered, hy reducing the whole, more circles. The north temperate zone reaches 
nearly to mean distances from each other, from the tropic of Cancer to the Arctic 
TEM'PERANOE SOOI'ETIES {temperan- circle, and the south temperate zone from 
tia, moderation ; Lat). The evils of intern- the tropic of Capricorn to the Antarctic 
perance had Jong been the subject of much circle. Each has a breadth of 646 miles, 
anxious observation, not merely in Great TBM'PERATUIIB {temperatura, propor- 
Brltaln. but elsewhere, more especially In tlon : Lat), In Physics, ‘ a definite degree 
the United States, and the Idea of concen- of sensible heat, as indicated by the ther- 
tratlng public sentiment upon it, in some raometer ; or the constitution of the air 
form, to produce important results, seems according to the diversity of the seasons 
to have been first conceived there : a meet- or difference of climate, Ac. The an- 
ing, called the General Association of nual variation of heat la inconsiderable 
Maaaacliftsetts Proper, having been held In between the tropics, and becomes greater 
1818, for the express object of ‘ checking and greater as we approach the poles. This 
the progress of Intemperance.’ The first arises from the combination of two causes ; 
attempt of the society was to collect facts namely, the greater or less directness of 
towards a precise exhibition of the nature the sun’s rays ; and the duration of their 
and magnitude of the existing evil, with the action, or the length of time from sunrise 
view of drawing public attention to It, and to sunset. 

of directing endeavours for Its removal. TEM'PEST (tempestas: Lat), a storm of 
The reports presented, from year to year, excessive violence, ^ee StormbJ 
embraced statements and calculations TEM'PLARS, or KNIGHTS OP THE 
which were found to make out a case of the TEMPLE, a military order of religions, es- 
most appalling nature, such as to amaze tablished at Jerusalem, A.D. 1118, for the 
even those whose solicitude on the subject protection of pilgrims travelling to the 
had been greatest. In 1830, from data care- Holy Laud. During nearly six hundred 
fully collected, the Massachusetts society years this order maintained an Important 
stated In their report, that the number who character in Europe. In every nation It 
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b»d a particoiv gorernor, oalled master of 
tMs Tempkt or of the miUtta ttf the Temple. 
It! rloliM Mowne Immenae ; a fact which, 
among many others, jnstlflea the obaerra- 
t lon of liayrtal, that persons who hare laid i 
down rules for religious societies have; 
. done so with the sole view of making holy 
men ; bnt that they have laboured more 
directly and more effectually to make 
rich ones. Towards the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Templars ^'ere 
charged with leaning to Mohammedanism, 
and. In consequence, the order was abo- 
lished under pope Clement V., Edward II. 
of England, and Philip the Fair of France. 
In 1807, all the members in England were 
arrested, and of these, seven suffered at 
the stake. In 1312, their final suppression 
was effected by tbe council of Vienna, by 
the direction of which fifty others of these 
persecuted men suffered death in the flames. 
The vast estates of the order fell partly 
into the hands of the sovereigns of the 
countries in which they were situated, and 
partly Into those of the Hospitallers and 
other military orders. In the thirteenth 
r^ntnry, it possessed 0,ooo lordships, &c. 
Tbe charges of heresy, Idolatry, Ac., pre- 
ferred against them were not supported ; 
the real causes of their destruction were, 
most probably, their arrogance and enor- 
mous wealth. 

TEMPLE (templum : Lot), an edifice 
dedicated to some deity. The word is gene- 
rally confined to buildings erected for 
heathen worship; with the exception of 
that at Jerusalem, called the temple. Tbe 
earliest temples were merely an open spot, 
with a rude altar of earth and stones ; or an 
enclosure like that of Stonehenge. The 
Egyptian temples were remarkable for 
massive dimensions, the cell, however, 
being always small. Those of Greece were 
of the most magnificent description, and 
were the examples after which the Romans 
erected theirs. Tbe temples of Greece and 
Rome have been classed by Vitruvius into 
those fn antis, the Prostyle, Amphiprostyle, 
Peripteral, Dipteral, Pseiidodipt^al, and the 
HyposthraX Csee these terms].— —The Temples 
in London are two Inns of court, so called 
because anciently the dwellings of the 
Knights Templar. They are called the Inner 
and theHIddleTempIe,and are situated near 
the Thames. In ancient times there was a 
third called the Outer Temple, which no 
longer exists. On tbe suppression of the 
order of Knights Templar, the pope granted 
their forfeIte<l property to the Knights 
Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
demised It to some law students who wished 
to live quietly in the suburbs. James I. 
granted the Temples to certain persons 
from whom originated tbe incorporated 
society of the ' Students and Practlcers of 
the Laws of England,’ in whom the pro- 
perty is now vested. That property is ex- 
traparochlaU and is separated by a wall 
from the rest of the city, having its own 
entrance gates, which are locked at night. 
[See lH58 OF OOUBT.] Temples, In Ana- 

tomy, tbe name of the sides of the face 
above the ears, in whlcb are the temporal 
arteries, veins, Ao. 


TEM'PO (ItaU, in Music, a word used to 
signify time. The different degrees of 
time are designated by the following terms: 
largo, adagio, andante, aUegro, and presto ; 
and the intermediate degrees are des- 
cribed by additions. [See these terms res- 
pectively.] 

TEMTORAL {Umporalis, pertaining to 
time: Lot.), belonging to secular concerns: 
not spiritual ; as, the temporal revenues of 
the church, called temporalities. Temporal 
courts are those which take cognizance of 
civil salts. 

TEMTORAL BONES {temporalis, per- 
taining to the temples ; Lot), two Irregnlar 
bones, one on each side of the head. Com- 
parative anatomy shows them to be, in 
reality, an assemblage of five bones, the 
squamous, zygomatic, tympanic, petrous, and 
mastoid : continuing permanently separate 
in the cold-blooded classes of animals ; but 
coalescing in the warm-blooded, with tbe 
exception of the tympanic, which remains 
detached in birds. 

TENA'OITY {tenatAtas: from teTtox, hold- 
ing fast : Lot.), the degree of force with 
which the particles of bodies cohere, or are 
held together ; a term applied particnlarly 
to metals, which may be drawn into wire, 
as gold and silver. 

TENACrULUM {Lot.'), a surgical Instru- 
ment, formed with a hook at one end, for 
taking up and drawing out the mouths of 
bleeding arteries, to secure them by liga- 
ments. 

TBNAIL’ (Fr,), in Fortification, an out- 
work consisting of two parallel sides with « 
front. In whlcb is a re-entering angle. It is 
single or double. 

TBN’AILLONS, In Fortification, works 
constructed on each side of the ravelins, 
like the lunettes ; hut differing in this, that 
on© of the faces of the tcnalllon Is in the di- 
rection of the ravelin, whereas that of the 
lunette is i>erpcndlcular to It. 

TEN' ANT (Fr.; from tenens, holding: 
Lai.), In Law, one who occupies lands or 
tenements at a yearly rent, for life, years, 

or at will Tenant in ca^te, is one who 

held Immediately of the king. Ac.cordlng 
to the feudal system, all lands in England 
are considered as held Immediately or me- 
diately of the king, who Is styled lord pa- 
ramount. Such tenants, however, were 
considered as having the fee of the lands 
and permanent possession. This tenure 
has been abolished : those tenures now 
created by the crown being in common 
socage. - 

TENCH, tbe Tinea vulgaris of Icftthyolo- 
gists, a fish of the carp family, common in 
ponds and rivers. It Is very tenacious of life. 
The colour of Its body is a greenish olive 
gold. 

TBN'DER {attendre, to wait for : Fr.), a 
small vessel employed to attend a larger 
one for supplying her with provisions or 
naval stores, or to convey Intelligence, Ac. 
——In Law, an offer either of money to 
pay a debt, or of service to be performed, 
In order to save a liability or forfeiture 
which would be incurred by non-payment 
or non-performance. A money tender must 
be absolute and unconditional, In money 
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actaally produced, not In copper If It can be TEN'STON (tmsioi Lat.)^ the atate of 
paid in allver, nor inttilver if it can be paid being stretched or atralned. Thus, animaie 
in Bank of England notes or gold. sustain and move themselves by the tension 

TBN^DO ACHIL'LIS ithe tendon of of their muscles and nerves ; and a chord 
Achilles : Lot), in Anatomy, the tendon or musical string gives an acoter or deeper 
which connects the calf of the leg with the sound, as it is in a greater or less degree of 

heeL It was so calleiL because, according tension, that is, more or less stretched. 

to mythological fable, Thetis, the mother of Tension with reference to vapours signifies 
Achillea, held him by that part when she elasticity. It increases with the tempera* 
dipped him in the river Styx, to make him tur^ and is usually expressed in terms of 
invulnerable. thelpressure of the atmosphere or with 

TBN'OONS, in Anatomy, white elastic reference to the height of a column of mer^ 
fibres, which connect the muscles with the cury which the given vapour is capable of 

bones. supporting. In Electrical science tension 

TEN'DRIL (jtmdron: Fr,)^ a slender has reference to the quantity of electricity 
twining branch, by which one plant at- that any given surface may be charged 
taches itself to another object. Sometimes with ; the greater the quantity the greater 
it is a metamorphosed leaf which has no the tension. 

lamina, or which has the midrib projecting TENSONS (contentio, a contest : LatX 
beyond it, retaining its tapering figure, and Provenqal poems in dialogue between two 
becoming long and twisted. In the vine, speakers, lu which each recited in turn a 
it is an abortive bunch of flowers proceed- stanza with the same rhymes. If the inter- 
Ing from the stem opposite a leaf ; in the locutors were more than two it was called a 
passion flower, a metamorphosed branch, Tomej/amen. These skirmishes took place 
growing from the axil of a le^; In the genus at the festivals of the barons, before a court 
Btrophanthus, the thin extended point of a of love composed of ladies, who discussed 
petal. In some plants the stalk of a normal not only the claims of the two poets but 
leaf has the power of twisting round an the merit of the question, and then gravely 
object. delivered judgment. Specimens of these 

TEN'ET (tenet, he holds ; Lot.), an opinion, poems have been preserved, 
principle, or doctrine which a person be- TEN'SOR (tendo, I stretch out : Lot.), In 
lleves and maintains; as the tenets of Anatomy, an epithet for a muscle which 
Christianity, &c. extends the part to which it Is fixed ; as, 

TBN'NANTITB, in Mineralogy, arsenical the tensor palaU, tensor tympani, &c. 
sulphuret of copper and Iron ; a mineral of TENT (tente : Fr.), In Surgery, a roll of 

a lead colour, or iron-black, massive or lint for dilating openings, sinuses, &c. 

crystallized, found In Cornwall. A portable dwelling or pavilion made of 

TEN'NB (fanni : JFV.) In Heraldry, a colour canvas, used for sheltering persons from 
cx)ii8l8tlng of red and yellow In the coats of the weather, particularly soldiers in camp, 
gentry ; which is represented In engraving The wandering Arabs and Tartars dwell in 
by diagonal lines from the dexter to the tents. 

sinister side of the shield, traversed by TENTACLE (fenfo, I try: iaf.), in Natural 

perpendicular lines. history, a flilform elongated, Inarticulate 

TEN'NIB, a kind of play or game In which appendage, placed on the bead or near the 
a ball Is kept In motion between opposite mouth of many of the lower animals. They 
parties who strike It with rackets, are used as Instruments of exploration or 

TEN'ON (Fr.), In Carpentry, the end of a prehension. Thus, the dorsal tentacles of 
piece of timber, which Is fitted to a mortise some molluscs, the oral tentacles of Poly- 
for Insertion, icc. The form of a tenon Is pes, &c. 

various, as square, dove-tailed, &c. TENTER-GROUND (tenius, stretched 

TEN'OR, In Music, the middle part of a out : Lat.), a place where cloth is stretched 
composition ; being the ordinary compass and bleached. 

of the human voice, when neither raised to TENTHRB'DO, In Entomology, a genus 
a treble or lowered to a bass. It Is the of Hymenopterous Insects, termed in En- 
second of the four parts, reckoning from gllsh the Sawfiy, because the female uses 
the bass ; and was originally the air, to her sting like a saw, to cut out spaces in 
which the other parts were auxiliary. What the bark of trees, for the purpose of depo- 
Is called counter-tenor (between the treble siting her eggs. 

and thfl t^nor) is In reality only a higher TENTORIUM, (a tent : Xaf.), in Anatomy 
tenor a covering of dura mater stretched over the 

TENSE (tempus, time ; Lot.), In Grammar, cerebellum. It forms a bony roof in leap- 
an inflection of verbs by which they are Ing animals. 

made to signify or distinguish the time of TEN'URE (Fr. from tmeo, I hold : Lat), 
actions or events : as the present tense, de- In Law, the manner of holding lands, &c. 
noting the time that now Is ; the preterite of a superior. [See Feudal Ststbm, P»«, 

or post, the time that was ; and the /ufwre, &c.3 Tenures in capits, or chief, were 

the time that will be. Some tenses likewise those held Immediately of the crown; 
denote the state of the action, as to Its mesne tenure, those held of Inferior lords, 
completeness or otherwise, In a certain Under the feudal service, tenures were re- 
degree or time, as the fmper/ket tense, which duced to four kinds, knight service or chi 
denotes an unfinished action at a certain valry, Aw socage, pure villeinage, and villein 
time ; the perfect, a finished action at any socage, 

time ; and the pluperfect, a finished action TERATOT/OQT (teras, a monster ; and 
before a certain time. logos, a discourse ; Or.), that branch of phy 
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•lological sofonce which treats of mid- 1 6;o. The sabjest of f proposition may be 
formations and monstrosities. either singular or common ; the predicate 


TBREBrnTHINE (terebinthinoa, made of 
tarpentine : Or.)t in Chemistry, eonsisting 
of tarpentlne, or partaking of its qualities. 

TEREBBJlhTIA {tertbro, I bore: LaD^ 
that section of Hymenopterous Insects 
which possesses an anal Instrument for the 
perforation of the bodies of animals, or the 
substance of plants. The borer is peculiar to 
the female, and consists of one pot#ion 
sheathed by two others. It is Intended to 
prepare a suitable place for depositing the 
eggs, and hence la termed the ovipositor. 

TEREBRAT'ULA (same deric.), a genus 
of shell-bearing molluscs belonging to the 
class of Braehiopoda. One of the valves is 
perforated. Their forms (says Mr. 8. P. 
Woodward) are symmetrical, and so com- 
monly resemble antique lamps that they 
were called ‘lamr-shells’ by the old natu- 
ralists; the hole which In a lamp admits 
the wick serves In the lamp-shell for the 
passage of the pedicle by which It is at- 
tached to submarine objects. 

TBRB'DO (Lot. ; from tero, I pierce), the 
shipworm, a genus of testaceous molluscs 
whl'jh bore their dwellings In submerged 
timbers, and are most destructive to sunken 
plies, ships' bottoms ; and some small crus- 
taceans belonging to the genera Limnoria 
and Chelwra also bore Into submerged tim- 
ber and reduce it to a stato resembling 
honeyc.omb. 

TERM (terminus, a boundary : Lot.), In 
Law, the spac-e of time formerly allotted In 
the courts for the trial of causes, the rest 
^f the year being considered vacation. 
Business, however, has Increased so much 
lhat although the terms are still kept on 
foot as affording dates, the judges hold 
sittings after the terms. In England, there 
are four terras in the year ; Hilary, Easter, 
Trinity, and Michaelmas terms, Hilary 
term begins the llth, and ends the Slst of 
January ; Easter term begins the 15th of 
April, and ends the 8th of May ; Trinity 
term begins the 22nd of May, and ends 
the 12th of June: and Michaelmas term 
begins the 2nd of November, and ends the 
2oth of November. These are subject to 
slight change, on account of the occurrence 
of certain holidays. They are observed by 
the courts of queen’s bench, the c^jmmon 
pleas, and exchequer, but not by the parlia- 
ment or by Inferior courts. In the Arts, 

a word or expression that denotes some- 
thing peculiar to an art : as, a technical 
term, In Contracts, terms mean condi- 

tions upon which work is agreed to be 

performed. In Logic, the expression. In 

language, of an idea obtained by the act of 
apprehension. It may consist of one word, 
or of more than one ; but every word Is not 
Oategoremalbic, that Is, capable of being 
used as a term ; some, such as adverbs, 
prepositions, &c., are syncategorematic, that 
is, can form only part of a term. The in- 
finitive mood Is itself a term ; any other 
part of a verb is a mixed word, resolvable 
into a term, and a copula (or auxiliary verb), 
which gives tense, mood, and position. Ca- 
tegorematlcs are divided Into aingulart as 

Cfesar’ ; and eommou, as * man,’ ’ animal,’ 


muat be common. When words are used 
in a vague or general sense, they are said 
to he o/ the firm intention ; when In the 
limited or speclflc sense, which they bear 
in some art or science, of the second intention. 

Term, In Universities, duo., the fixed 

period or time during which students are 
compelled to reside there previously to 
their taking a degree. These fall within 
the four quarters of the year, and are dis- 
tinguished by the same names as the law 
terms. 

TBRM'INAL (terminalis, termluAl : Lat.\ 
In Botany, growing at the end of a branch 
or stem ; as, a terminal scape, fiower, or 
spike. 

TER'MINI (ferminue, a boundary : Lof.), 
in ancient Architecture, figures used by the 
Romans for the support of entablatures. In 
the place of columns. The upper part con- 
sisted of the head and breast of a human 
body, and the lower of the Inverted frustum 
of a cone. They were so called because they 
were principally used as boundary marks; 
and represented their god Terminus, whose 
altar was on the Tarpelan rock : where he 
was represented with a human head, with- 
out feet or arms, to intimate that he never 
moved, wherever he might be placed. An 
annual feast, called Term Inalla, was held by 
the Romans on the 23rd of February In 
honour of the god Terminus. The two 
owners of adjacent property crowned the 
statue with garlands ; and raised a rude al- 
tar, on which they offered some com, honey- 
combs, and wine ; and sacrificed a lamb, or 
a sucking pig. They concluded with sing- 
ing the praises of the god, Also pedestals 

Increasing In magnitude as they rise ; or 
parallelopipeds used for the reception of 
busts. 

TERMINTHUS (terminthos, a swelling 
like the fruit of the terebinth tree : Or.), in 
Surgery, a black pustule, generally appear- 
ing on the legs. It is not certain that we 
mean by this term the same disease as that 
described by Greek writers. 

TERMITES (the plural form of Tervies : 
Lot.), social insects often called white ants, 
although of a widely different structure 
from true ants. There are many species, 
some of which Inhabit our island, but the 
family receives its greatest development 
In hot countries, where some of the species 
build large conical houses, or termitaria, 
composed of particles of earth cemented to- 
gether by their secretions Into a material 
as hard as stone. These houses am pene- 
trated within by galleries running In all 
directions from chamber to chamber. In 
each C/ommunity besides winged males and 
females there are wingless neuters of two 
classes, fighters and workers, and both are 
blind. On emerging from the egg, termites 
have the form which they retain through 
life, never being grubs, and not becoming 
pupal like the true ants In the course of 
their development. In each termltarinm 
there Is a king and queen who are closely 
guarded by some of the workers In a cham- 
ber which lies on the middle of the house. 
Both are without wings, and are much 
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largrer than their subjects. As fast as the I 
queeu deposits her eggs they are carried off 
by the workers andVacod In cells else-! 
where. The ordinary males and females! 
never work, and when they have acquired 
their wings they fly forth and disseminate 
their kind. Some of them, after shedding 
their wings, become kings and queens of 
other colonics. Some species construct 
neats of earth on the trunks and branches 
of trees ; others live inside trees. Termites 
perform the duty of hastening the decom- 
position of decaying wood and vegetation. 

TEUMINOL'OG Y (terminus, a term : Lot. ; 
and logos, a discourse : Gr.), that branch of 
a science or art which explains the mean- 
Itig of Its technical terms. In some sciences 
It Is of particular Importance, 

TER'NATB (terni, three each : Lai.), in 
Botany, an epithet for a leaf that has three 
leaflets on a petiole, as In trefoil, straw- 
berry, bramble, Ac. There are leaves also 
bitemate and tritemate, having three ternate 
or three blternate leaflets. 

TER'RAOE (Fr. ; from terra, earth : Lat), 
a platform or bank of earth raised and 
breasted, particularly In fortlflcatlons. 
Also, a raised walk In a garden, having slop- 
ing sides laid with turf. 

TER'RA COT'TA (terra eocta, baked 
clay : Lat), the name given to works of art 
formed of baked clay. Ancient specimens 
of terra cotta work of admirable design 
have been discovered In Tuscany and Rome. 
They consist of lamps and vessels of 
various kinds, besides entire figures and 
reliefs. 

TER'RA DI SIKN'A (Siena earth : Ital), I 
a brown ferruginous ochre, employed In ! 
painting. 

TER'RiE FIL'IUS (a son of the earth: 
Lot.), a classical term for a person of low 
origin. Also, by an ancient custom, which 
was abolished about a century since, a title 
assumed by the undergraduate who deli- 
vered an annual oration. In which great 
licence was permitted. 

TER'RA PIR'MA (Lot.), the main land: 
the name particularly glA'en to a country of 
South America, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean, to the extent of 1,300 
miles. 

TER'RA INOOG'NITA (unknown land : 
Lat.), a frequent Inscription on old maps. 

TER'RA .TAPON'IOA (Japan earth ; Lot.), 
the old pharmaceutical name for catechu, 
the Inspissated juice of a species of Acacia. 
It was formerly supposed to be an earthy 
mineral. 

TERUB PLEIN (an open space : Pr.), In 
Fortification, the horizontal surface of the 
rampart where the guns are placed and 
worked. It Is bounded outside by the para- 
pet, and Inside by the Inner slope of the 
rampart. 

TERRE- VERTE (green earth ; Fr.), a 
species of chlorite of a green or olive co- 
lour. It is a hydrated silicate of the oxide 
of Iron and potash with a little magnesia 
and alumina. The green earth of Verona, 
formerly used as a pigment, is a subspecies 
of this mineral. 

TER'TIAN (tertiana; from terHanus, be- 
longing to the third : Lot.), In Medicine, an 
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ague or Intermitting fever, the paroxysms 
of which return every alternate day. 

TBR'TIARY FORMATIONS (terHariuB, 
belonging to the third part : Lat.\ In Geo- 
logy, a series of strata posterior In date to 
the secondary (the latest portion of which 
Is the cretaceous series), and extending to 
certain deposits that are termed post-plio- 
cene. This series has been divided Into 
groups according to the relative numbers 
of B|cent and extinct species of shells 
whlcn they contain. The oldest group of 
beds, containing only about Si per cent, of 
recent species, has been denominated Eo- 
OBNB ; that with from 17 to 80 per cent, of 
recent shells constitutes the MioobnB 
group ; whilst that containing from 85 to 
95 per cent, of recent shells has been formed 
Into the Pliocknb group. 

TERZ'A RIMA (Ital.), the verse In which 
Dante composed his Divina Oomhbdia In 
a set of six lines three rhyming lines alter- 
nate with two rhyming lines, and a third 
which has two corresponding rhymes In 
the next set of six. By this contrivance 
each lino has always two other lines rhym- 
ing with it, except at the beginning and 
the end of the cantos. Thus, 

ABABCB, CDODBD, 
and so forth. The rhyming words In Italian 
poetry are all trochees. 

TES'SBLATED (tesselaius : from teasella, 
a little cube ; Lot.), formed In little squares 
or mosaic work, as a tesselated pavement. 

TBS'SULAR (tessella, a small cube; Lof.), 
a term applied to a system of cry'stals. In- 
cluding the ctibe, tetrahedron, Ac. 

TEST (Fr. ; from testis, one who attests ; 
Lot.), In Chemistry, a term applied to any 
substance which serves to detect the pre- 
sence of any constituent In a compound; 
thus barytes will indicate the presence of 
sulphuric add ; starch that of Iodine, Ac. 
Also, In Metallurgy, a cupel or pot for se- 
parating base metals from gold or sliver. 

TESTA 'OEA (Lat. ; from testa, a shell). In 
Natural History, a name given to such of 
the class mollusca as have shells. [See 
MObLUBCA, Shells,] 

TES'TAMENT (testamentum ; from tester, 
I make a will : Lot), In Law, a solemn au- 
thentic instrument In writing, by which a 
person declares his last will, as to the dis- 
posal of his estate and effects after his 
death. [See Will.] Testament, In Theo- 

logy, the name of each of the volumes of 
the Holy Scriptures, that is, of the Old and 
the New Testament. The first Testament 
printed in the English language appeared 
In 1520. This translation was made by Wil- 
liam Tyndale, and was published abroad, 
after which It was circulated at Oxford and 
London. Tonstall, bishop of London, and 
Sir Thomas More, bought up almost the 
whole Impression, and burnt It at St. Paul’s 
Cross. 

TEST AND CORTORATION ACTS, the 
usual designation for st.itutes, by which all 
magistrates In corporations, and all who 
bear any offlee civil or military, are to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, to 
renounce the doctrine that it tg lawful to 
bear arms agralnst the sovereign ; and 
within a year before their election, receive 
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tiie sacraraent.aconrdins Co tho rites of the 
Ohttrcli of England. There were intended 
to be the bulwarks of the Protestant 
church, but have been long evaded by 
means of acts of indemnity passed annu- 
ally for the relief of those neglecting to 
comply with them,' and in many oases the 
necessity for taking these tests has been 
abolished. 

TES'ilMONT (testimonium; from testis, 
ateiinesa : Lot.), the evidence of forts, (gral, 
as in a court of law: or written, as In the 
records of history. Testimony is proliable 
and credible when In accordance with gene- 
ral experience, corroborated, and disinte- 
rested ; but improbable, and unworthy of 
credit, when contrary to general expe- 
rience, and uncorroborated. 

TEBT'ING (teate, the cupel used by re- 
finers : Fr. ; from teata, baked earthen- 
ware : LaU), in Metallurgry, the operation of 
refining large quaiftities of gold or silver 
by means of lead, in the vessel called a test. 
In this process the extraneous matter is 
vitrified, scorified, or driven off, and the 
metal left pure. 

TBSTU'DO (a tortoise : Lat), In Zoology, 

a genus of tortoises. [See Tortoise.] 

Testudo, In the Military art of the ancients, 
a contrivance used by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans In attacking fortified places. It was 
formed by the troops holding their shields 
over their heads, so as that one overlapped 
another, and formed a penthouse, which 
threw off the missiles of the enemy from 
the soldiers, as they approached the walls. 
It received its name from its resemblance 
to the shell of a tortoise, A similar defence 
was sometimes formed of boards, and 
moved on wheels. 

TET'ANUS (Lat ; from tetanos, literally 
a stretching: Or.), in Medicine, a spasmo- 
dic contraction of the muscles of voluntary 
motion, particularly of those which shut 
the lower jaw ; this Is termed a locked jaw. 
It Is frequent:y caused by lacerated 
wounds, which are not necessarily of a 
severe character; also, in hot climates, by 
exposure to cold, and suppressed perspira- 
tion ; In the former case It is generally fatal, 
in the latter Is sometimes cored. 

TETTIAOHORD (tetra, four ; and chardi, 
a string ; Or.), in Ancient Music, a concord 
consisting of lour degrees or Intervals, 
and four terms or sounds ; called by us a 
fourth. 

TET'RAD (tetraa, the number four ; Or.), 
the number lour; a collection of lour 
things. 

TETRADAC'TYLOTTB (tetra, four; and 
daktuXoa, a finger : Or.), having lour toes. 

TETRADIAPA'SON (tetra, four; and dia- 
paeon, the octave : Or.), a musical chord, 
otherwise called a quadruple eighth or 
twenty-ninth. 

TETRAJDRAOH'MA (tetradrachmoa : Or.), 
in ancient coinage, a silver coin|worth lour 
drachmas, or 2». 7d., the drachma being es- 
timated at 7fd. sterling. 

TETRADYNA'MIA, the 16th class of the 
lilnnasan system of plants ; containing 
two orders, ailicitloaa and ailiqtwaa, with 
four long and two short stamens. 

TET'KAGON (tetra, four; and gOma, an 


angle: Or.), in Geometry, a figure having 
four angles, as a squM^, a rhombus, &c. 

TETRAGTN'IA, IrT^tany, one of the 
orders in several of the Linnsan classes, 
comprehending those plants which have 
four pistils. 

TETRAHETIRAL (fflfro, four ; and kedra, 

a base : Or.), having four equal sides, 

In Botany, having four sides ; as a tetrahe- 
dral pod or siliqne. 

TETRAHE'DRON (same deriv.). In Geo- 
metry, a figure comprehended under four 
equilateral and equal triangles. It is one of 
the five Platonic bodrea, or regular solids. 

TBTRAHEXAHB'DRAL (tetra, four ; 
hex, six; and hedra, a base: Gr.), In Crys- 
tallography, exhibiting four ranges of faces, 
one al)ove another, each range containing 
six faces. 

TETRAN'DRIA (tetra, four ; and an#r, a 
male : Chr.), the fourth class of the Linnman 
system of plants, comprising plants bearing 
flowers, with four stamens, 

TETJIA'O (a black cock, nr black grouse : 
Lot), In Ornithology, a genus of rasorial 
birds, including the grouse, capercailzie, 
and ptarmigan. 

TETRA PET'ALOUS (tetra, four; and 
petalon, a leaf : Or.), in Botany, containing 
four distinct petals or flower leaves. 

TETRAPHTLLOTT8 (tetra, four; and 
pAnllorj, a leaf : Or), in Botany, consisting 
of four distinct leaves or leaflets ; as & tetra- 
phy Ilona calyx. 

TETRAP'LA (tetraploue, fourfold: Or), 
In Ecclesiastical History, a blble arranged 
by Ongen in four columns, each containing 
a different Greek version : one being the 
Septuagint ; and the others those of Aqul- 
la, .Syminachus, and Theodosius. 

TB'TRAROH(tcfrarcWs ; from tetra, four ; 
and archo, I govern : Or), a Roman gover- 
nor of the fourth part of a province. Such 
originally was the Import of the title te- 
trarch ; but it was afterwards applied to any 
petty king or sovereign. The office, or the 
territory of a tetrarch was called a tetrar- 
chafe. 

TETRASPER'MOITS (tetra, four; and 
sperma, seed : Or.), In Botany, an epithet 
for a plant which produces four seeds In 
each flower ; as the rough leaved or verti- 
clUate plants 

TETRASTICH (tetra atichoa ; from tetra, 
four ; and stichos, a line : Gr.), a stanza, epi- 
gram, or p oem consisting of four verses. 

TETRASTTRE (tetrastuloa ; from tetra, 
four; and stulos, a column: Gr.), In An 
dent Architecture, a building wi^h foui 
columns m front. 

TETTER (teter: Sax), in Medicine, a 
common name of several cutaneous diseases. 
Also, a disease of animals, of the ring-worm 
kind. 

TBITTON'IO, belonging to the Teutoncs, 
an ancient people of Germany. The Teu- 
tonic language Is the parent of the German, 

Dutch, and Anglo-Saxon. Teutonic order, 

a religious order of knights, established to- 
wards the close of the twelfth century, and 
thus called as consisting chiefly of Germans 
or Tentones. The original oMect of the 
association was to defend the Christian re- 
ligion against the Infidels, and to take cars 
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of the elck iu the Holy Land. It at THB'A (te?ia : Chin.), In Botany, the aya* 
one period immensdily rich and powerful, cematic name of the tea tree. [See TJtA.3 
and It atlll rotalna a titular existence in THB'ATRB (theatron; from theaomai, 1 
Austria. behold : Or.), a building for the exhibition 

TEXT itexU: Fr. ; from tesrtuB: Lat.), a of dramatic performances. The most an* 
term signifying an original discourse, ex- dent theatres In Greece and Rome were 
elusive of any note or commentary. Also, temporary, being composed of boards 
a certain passage of scripture, chosen by a placed gradually above each other for the 
preacher to be the subject of his sermon, convenience of spectators. The improve- 
— Text-hook a book containing the lead- ments of the theatre kept pace with dra- 
ing principles or most Important points of maleic taste ; and they were eventually 
a science or branch of learning, arranged built in a handsome and durable manner. 

In order for the use of students. rivalling in size and splendour the most 

TEXTILE (textilia: Lat), an epithet costly edifices. The first royal licence .for 
given to whatever is woven or capable of a theatre In England was granted in 1567, 
being woven. TeasMie /obrics accordingly to James Burbage and four others, servants 
signify stuffs of every description, no mat- to the Earl of Leicester, to act plays at the 
ter what the materials may be of which they Globe, Bankside, or In any part of England ; 
are composed. but long before their time miracles wore 

THALAM'IPLORiE (thalamus, a recep- represented in 4,he open fields. Dramatic 
taclc ; Jloa, a flower : Lai.), In Botany, a exhibitions of all kinds were opposed by 
subclass of flowering plants, comprehending the Puritans In 1633, and suspended till 
those which have distinct petals and eta- 1660, when Charles II. licensed two coin- 
mens which proceed from beneath the ' panles, Klllegrew’s and Davenaut’s ; the 
.vary. Such plants have both a calyx and , first at tho Bull, Vere Street, Clare Market, 
rorolla, and the petals are Inserted Into the i which In a year or two was removed to 
receptacle. The ranunculus and poppy Drury Lane ; the other in Dorset Gardens, 
orders may be taken as examples. Till that time boys performed women’s 

THAL'LOGENS (tAoZhis, a frond ; pennoo, parts. Sir William Davenaut Introduced 
I produce: Gr.), In Botany, avast class of operas; both companies united, 1684, and 
cryptogamlc plants of low organization, continued together till 1694 ; when the 
They are destitute of true stems, and of a principal of them, under Betterton, ob- 
vascular system, consisting simply of ex- ' talned a licence, and withdrew to Portugal I 
panslona of cellular tissue. Sea weeds. Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, In 1695. [See ! 
funguses, and lichens belong to this class. i Drama.] 

THAL'LIUM, one of the metals recently THE'ISM (Theos.QoA: Or.), the belief or 
discovered by means of spectrum analysis, acknowledgment of tho existence of a God, 

It has been found In certain mineral waters, ' as opposed to Atheism. It has sometimes 
but the largest quantity has been yielded been defined to be Deism ; but Theism, dlf* 
by flue-dust. It has a metallic lustre, with fers from Delam, for although Deism implies 
a colour near that of tin. Its specific gra- a belief In the existence of a God, yet it 
vlty is 1V9. It Is very soft, being easily signifies In modern usage a denial of reve- 
scrateijod by lead, is very malleable, but is latlon, which Theism does not. 
with difficulty drawn Into wire. Rubbed THEOC'llACY (theokratia: from Theos, 
on paper it gives a dark mark, which rapidly God; and kratos, power: Or.), a state go- 
fade.s. Its melting point is 550^ P., and It verned by the immediate direction of God, 
vaporises at a little higher temperature. ' THEOD't)LITE, a mathematical Instru- 
It yields, during comljustion In the flnnielment murh used In surveying, for tiie 
of a spirit-lamp, an Intense green colour taking of angles. It consists of a small 
(whence its name, from thallos, Or., a green tele.scope, which may be moved both verti- 
bud) ; and It communicates a single green cally and horizontally ; the vertical and 
line to the spectrum, by which Hue It was horizontal angles described with it, being 
orlirlnnlly detected. Indicated by graduated circles. 

THAM'MUZ, the tenth mouth of the THEOG'ONY (t/teopwiia; Or.), that branch 
Jewish civil year, containing 29 days, and of the heathen theology which taught the 
answering to a i)art of June and of July, getlealogy of their gods. 

In Mythology, the name under which THEOLO'GIUM (Theos, a god ; and loa- 
the Phoenicians worshipped Osiris, or cion, a speaking place: Gr.), In the ancient 
Adonja. theatre, a kind of little stage, above that 

THaNE (thegn: Sax.), a title of honour on which tho ordinary actors appeared; 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Its orlgliml being the place where the machinery of the 
meaning was servant, and It was applied gods was arranged. 

to the followers of kings and chieftains; but THEOL'OGY (theologia; from 37ieo«,God ; 

It was afterwards given to all landed pro- and logos, a discourse: Gr.), tho study of 
prietors above the degree of alderman, and religion. It may be divided Into several 
under that of earl. There were superior branches, as, l. Exegeticai theology, which 
and subordinate thanes. consists In the explanation and Interpret a* 

THAU'MATIIOPB (thauma, a wonder ; tlon of the scriptures. S. Didaetie or swee* 
and trepo, I turn : Gr.), an optical device to ulative theology, by which the several doo- 
exhibit the persistence of vision. The prin- trtnes of religion are stated, explained, and 
ciple Is well exemplified by rapidly whirling supported. 8. Systematic theology, which 
roujid a burning stick, which apparently arranges religious dogmas methodically, so 
produces a circle of fire. [See Phzmakis- as to enable us to contemplate them in 
rosooPB ] natural connection, and to peareelvo 
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tiOth the mntiua dependence of the perU vettoni into gmeral formnln, olvlliiatlon 
and the ayinmetry ox the whole. 4. Practir would cease to exist, and there could be 
eal theology t which consists of an ezhibl* no advance beyond the stage of mere anl< 

tlon, first, of precepts and directions ; and, mallty. An exposition of the principles 

secondly, of the motives for complying with of any science, as the theory of mnslc. 

them. The philosophical explanation of pheno- 

THBOMAN'CY {Theos, God ; and manteia, mena, either physical or moral, as Newton’s 
prophecy : Or.), a species of prophecy In theory of optics ; Smith’s theory of moral 
which a god himself was believed to re- sentiments. 

veal future events; as, when a deity THEOS'OPH 1ST (Theo/», God ; and eopWs- 

spoke through an oracle, or by mean 9 ,|Of a tie, a wise man ; Or.), one who pretends to 
sibyl. derive his knowledge from divine lllumlna- 

THBOR'BO (tiorba: ItaX.), a musical in- tlon. 
stniment made In form of a large lute, ex- THERAPEU'T.ffi (tfurrapeutee ; from theror 
cept that It has two necka It was for- peuo, I attend upon : Gr.),a term applied to 
inerly used by the Italians for playing a tho- those who are wholly employed In the ser- 
rough bass. vices of religion ; but specially to a psrtl- 

THE'OREli (theHrlma ; from theoreo, I cular sect of men, concerning whom there 
look at: Or.), in Geometry, a something have been great disputes among the 
proposed to be proved; In contradistinction learned. It is generally supposed that St. 
to a problem, which requires something to Mark established a particular society of 
be dons. A theorem requires a demonstro- Christtansabout Alexandria, of whom Philo 

Won ; a problem, a eolutioii. In Algebra gives an account, and calls them Therapeu- 

or Analysis, It Is sometimes used to de- toe. He speaks of them as a sect, retired 
note a rule, particularly when that rule Is from the world, who spent their time in 
expressed by symbols. A universal theo- reading the writings of ancient authors, 
rem extends to any quantity witlmut re- In singing hymns and songs composed by 
Btriction. A particular th^em extends some of their own sect, and in dancing to 
only to a particular quantity, as a negative gether the whole night. Some suppose they 
tkeoroTO expresses the Impossibility of any were Eeeenee; others imagine they were 
assertion. Jews, residing in Egypt; Eusebius and 

THE'ORY (theOria, a looking at ; Or ). All others consider them as Christians, 
men in every rational action of their lives THERAPEUTICS (therapeutikoe, sana- 
are followers of theory, and they may be tive : Or.), that part of medicine which re- 
divided Into those who follow good, and lates to the modes of action and effects of 
those who follow bad, theory. It la there- remedies, and their application for tho pre- 
fore a matter of importance to discover the vention and cure of diseases, 
difference between good and bad theory, to I THERPACA (Or. : literally, belonging to 
ascertain the tests by which one may be wild beasts), a name given by the ancients 
distinguished from the other. The real ol>- ' to various compositions esteemed efflea- 
ject is to dl8<x)ver cases of constant se- clous against the effects of poison. Some 
quences.and when such a case of constancy | few have been transferred to comparatively 
lias been found and correctly set forth in modem pharmacopoel® under the names of 
words, we have arrived at a correct theory, the theriaca of Andromachus, the thenaca 
But when the proposition which professes | Vmeta, the ounfectio MUhndaH, &c. They 
to express a case of constant sequence were in tho form of confections, and ex- 
glves us, in point of fact, a case which is tremely complicated. The theriaca Veneta 
not cousunt, we liave before us a wrong was a compound of sixty-four drugs, pre- 
theory. Of correct theories, however, ' pared, pulverised, and reduced by means of 
some relate to things which have but little honey to an electuary, 
relation to the concerns of man, whilst THERMAL WATERS (Uierw#, heat: Gr,), 
others are founded on facts that have a warm or tepid mineral waters, whose beat 
close connection with the happiness of our varies from 92° to 112® 
race. It is the latter class of theories that THERMO-ELECTRICITY, the electrlcliy 
are of Importance to us: and the degree of developed by change of temperature. It is 
that Importance must always be in proper- most probably that electricity which, being 
tlon as the sequences which they formu- developed by the successive heating and 
Use have an Influential bearing on man’s cooling of theeartli’s surface during rota- 
life. Moreover, whilst one theory, though tlon on its axis, causes tlie earth to be a 
correct as far as it goes, expresses but a magnet. If two pieces of copper w ire are 
short sequence of events, another will em- attached to a delicate galvanometer, on 
brace a much larger sequence, and summa- bringing the free ends tr)gether, between 
rise a much greater number of facts. The the finger and thumb, sufflolent electricity 
latter kind of theory Is, of course, the most will be set free to deflect the needle. The 
valuable, since more knowledge is of most convenient apparatus for exhibiting 
greater worth than less. It may be laid thermo-electrical currents consists of 
down as incontrovertible that the man alternate bars of antimony and bismuth 
whose mind is furnished wirh a greater soldered together at their ends, so as to 
number of correct theories is better off form a compound bar. If this Is placed 
with regard to correct practice, other with one set of its soldered joints resting 
things being equal, than the man who pos- on lc«, and a bar of hot Iron resting on 
Besses fewer correct theories. If theory the other sot, a current of electricity will 
were proscribed, if men were unable or un- be perceived when the outer bars are con- 
willing lo collect the result of their obser- nected with the galvanometer Thermo- 
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electricity tuts been termed $tero-^ileetrieUi/ 
(tt»reo9, solid: Gr.U on account of being 
produced by solida without the use of a 
fluid. 

THERMOM'BTBR (thermi, heat ; andwe- 
trout a measure : Or.), an Instrument for 
measuring the degree of sensible heat. The 
ordinary thermometer consists of a slender 
glass tube, having a bulb at one end, and 
belug hermetically sealed at the other. The 
bulb and a portion of the tube contain 
mercury, or alcohol coloured— almost al-j 
ways the former ; the rest of the tube is a 
vacuum. When the temperature Is raised 
or lowered, the fluid expands or contracts, 
so as to occupy a portion of the tube less 
or greater than before ; and the amount of 
expansion or contraction Is indicated by a 
scale attached to the instrument. There 
are two fixed points in a thermometer, 
from which the graduation is made ; one, 
the freezing point of water, which is un- 
changeable ; the other, the boiling point of 
the same fluid, which also, with a given at- 
moepherio pressure, la un variable. The zero, 
or 0, of Fahrenheit is 82 ® below the freez- 
ing point ; It is the temperature obtained 
by a mixture of snow and salt, which he 
erroneously supposed was the lowest pos- 
sible ; the boiling point of wafer Is 212 °. 
The thermometer of Fahrenheit is chiefly 
used In this country. In the Centigrade 
thermometer, the zero Is the freezing 
point; and 100° the lulling point of water. 
This thermometer has been adopted lu 
Prance, and very generally in 8clenc.e. In 
the thermometer of Reaumur, the zero’ is 
also the freezing point ; but 80° is the boil- 
ing point of water. This thermometer is 
used in Germany. Thermometers have been 
so constructed as to register of themselves 
the highest and lowest degrees of tempera- 
ture to which they have been brought, 
within a c«*rtaln period; and are termed 
self-registering maximum and minimum 
thermometers. It Is not certainly known 
by whom the thermometer was Invented ; 
It dates from about the beginning of the 
17th century ; the Dutch ascribe it to Cor- 
nelius Drebbel, the Italians to Sanctorio. 

THKIt'MOSTAT (thermi, heat ; staios, a 
standing : Or.), the name of an apparatus 
for regulating temperature in distillation, 
ventilating apartments, heating baths or 
hothouses, &c.. That Invented by Tire 
acts on the physical principle, that when 
two thin metallic bars of different expansi- 
bilities are rlvetted or soldered facewise 
together, any change of temperature in 
them will cause a sensible movement of 
flexure In the compound bar, to one side or 
other; which movement may be made to 
operate, by the intervention of levers, &o., 
in any desired degree upon valves, stop- 
cocks, stove-registers, alr-ventllators, &o. : 
so as to regulate the temperature of the 
media In which the compound bars are 

*’*THB'8I8 (Or., literally, a placing), a posi- 
tion or proposition which a person ad- 
vances, and offers to maintain ; or which is 
actuary maintained by argument. The 
term is more particularly applied to the 
questions proimunded, in most of the 


Scoteh and continental imlversltles. to the 
students, previoasly to their obtaining a 
degree. 

THIRST, the desire for drink, arising 
from a dryness and heat of the mouth, 
sometimes extending along the cesophagns 
to the stomach. During thirst, the pos- 
terior fauces become red, the mucous secre- 
tion and saliva thick, and viscid ; a vague 
inquietude, restlessness of mind, and quick 
pulfe follow ; and unless drink is obtained, 
respiration becomes laborious, and the 
mouth opens to admit the cool air. Ha- 
bitual thirst is produced by excess in 
drinking. After exercise In warm wea- 
ther. milk and water, or warm tea, is far 
better than beer, wine, spirits, &o., which, 
in such cases, generally produce febrile 
action. 

THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, the war carried 
on between the Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, In the first half of the 17th century. 

It is considered to have begun with the 
Insurrection of the Bohemians, in 1618 ; 
and to have ended with the peace of West- 
phalia, in 1648. 

THISTLE, the common name of rough 
prickly plants belonging to the snlM>rder 
OgnarocephalcB of the nat. ord. Compositai, 
especially the species of the genus Oarduus. 
The stem is thick and herbaceous ; the 
leaves more or less pinnated, and beset 
with spines ; the flowers are disposed in 
large dense heads, surrounded with a close, 
scaly, and usually spiny involucre, 

THO MISTS, the followers of Thomas 
Aquinas, with respect to predestination and 
grace ; in opposition to Scotus. 

THOM'SONITB, a mineral of the ZeoUte 
family, occurring generally in mosses of f 
a radiated structure. 

THOR, a Scandinavian deity, the son of 
Odin and Preya, who presided over mis- 
chievous spirits inhabiting the air. He 
appears to have been in some respects con- 
founded with Jupiter; and hence the day 
sacred to that god was dedicated to Thor, 
under a name retained in English, in the 
word T^urs-daj/. 

THORAO'IO (thgrax, the breast : Or.), in 
Ichthyology, a term applied to the ventral 
fins of fishes when they are placed in front 

of the pectoral fins. Thoracic duct, in 

Anatomy, the trunk of the absorbent ves- 
sels, which is of a serpentine form. 

THO'RAX (Or.), in Anatomy, that part of 
the human skeleton which consists of the 
bones of the chest ; also, the cavity of the 
chest. 

THORI'NA, In Mineralogy, a primitive 
earth found in thorite, a Norwegian mine- 
ral, the hydrated oxide of thorina, which is 
the oxide of thorium. Thorina is white, 
infusible, and very heavy, its spec. grav. 
being 9'4 ; no acid dissolves it except sul- 
phuric acid, and that with difficulty. It is 
known from alumina and gluclna by being 
insoluble in potash ; and from tirconla by 
being precipitated with ferrocyanlde of 

potassium. 

THOROUGH-BASS, In Music, the art of 
composition according to the rules of har- 
mony. This branch of the musical science 
is twofold, theoretical and praetteal. Theo- 
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r«tieal thorough-baat compretaendt tbo ocoMlon yielding upwards of BOOOl. The ' 
knowledge of the connection and dlapoel- profesalon have par^cular stations which 
tlon of all the several chords, harmonious they generally select for murder, throwing 
and dissonant ; and includes all the esta* the body of their victim Into a well.’— Da, 
hushed laws by which they are formed and J. D. Hookxb. The government has ex* 
regulated. Practical thorough*bas8 sup- erted Itself so energetically to put down 
poses a familiar acquaintance with the this horrible association that several thou* 
ngures, a facility in taking the chords they sands of Thugs have been seized, and some 
Indicate, and judgment in the various hundreds hanged, so that these wretches 
applications and effects of those chords In are now seldom heard of where they once 
accompaniment. t swarmed. 

THRUSH, the common name of some THULB, a name given by the ancients 
birds belonging to the genus Turdua, in to the most northern country with which 
the family Merultdas. In Britain there are they were acquainted. Some authors ima- 
three species, the Mlf-sel Thrush (7*. viaei- gine it to have been Iceland ; others con- 
vonta). White’s Thrush (T. Whttit), and the alder it to have been the coast of Norway ; 
Song Thrush or Throstle (T. mtmcua). The while there are many who have not attached 
last is one of the finest singing birds In this to It the Idea of any precise country, 
country. Its song, which is rich and varied, THUMTdlM, a Hebrew word, denoting 

'ommences early in the season, and con- perfection The Urim and Thummlm were 
tinues for nine months. It is not mfgra- precious stones on the high priests' vest* 
tory, but is supposed In winter to remove ments, which were consulted by the Jews to 
from the more northern to the southern learn thfe will of God as long as their govern- 

provJnccs of England. Thrush, in Medi* ment was a Theocracy. 

cine, ulcers In the mouth and fauces TflUN'DER, the report which accom- 

THUG8 (jthuggee, a deceiver: Bind), an panics the discharge of electric fiuld in the 
association of mnrderers formed of men of clouds, or between them and the earth, 
all castes, and from all parts of India. When this explosion Is near, the thunder 
'Their origin is uncertain, but it is sup* has a rattling or clattering sound; and 
posed to date from soon after the Moham- when distant, a heavy and rumbling. This 
medan conquest. They now claim a divine sharpness of the sonnd when near, and its 
original, and are supposed to have super* rumbling when distant, are the principal 
natural powers, and to bo the emissaries of means by which we can ascertain its proxi* 
the divinity, like the wolf, the tiger, and n>lty or distance. There are two ways of 
the bear. Many belong to the most amiable, explaining tbe production of thunder by 
intoiilgent, and respectable classes of the the electrical discharge : one that the elec- 
lower and even middle ranks ; they love trIcity opens for itself a passage through 
theirprofession, regard murder as sport, and the air, like a projectile; and that the 
are never haunted with dreams or troubled sound is caused by tbe rush of air into the 
with pangs of conscience durljig hours of vacuum which follows, the reverberation 
solitude or In the last moments of life, being produced by tbe clouds. The other, 
The victim is an acceptable sat rifice to the that when tbe electric fluid passes between 
gr)ddes8 Davee, who by some classes is bui>- two points, there is a decomposition and 
l>OBed to oat the lifeless body, and thus recomposition of the electricity In all the 
save her votaries the necessliy of conceal tnter%enlng media; and therefore a more 
ing It. Tliey are extremely superstitious, or less violent vibration, which gives rise 
always consulting omens All worship the to sound. The continued roll would arise 
pivk-axe, which Issjmbolical of their pro- from tbe comparatively slow propagation 
fessioti, and an oath sworn on it binds of sound through the air. During a thunder* 
closer than on the Koran. They rise storm, proximity to lofty objects, and good 
through various grades: the lowest are conductors, should he carefully avoided, 
scouts; the second sextons, the third are [See Lightwinq] Hence it la unsafe, in 
holders of tbe victims’ hands ; the highest, such clrcumstanc es, to be near trees, sheets 
stranglers. All agree In ne\er practising of water, gilt furniture, bellwires, Ac. It 
cruelty, or robbing previous to murder, in is dangerous to be near a fireplace, on 
never allowing any but infants to escape accountof tbe quantity of metal It contains, 
(and these are trained to Thuggee), and In and the likelihood of the chimney being 
never leaving a trace of such goods as may struck. It Is not safe to be In a large open 
be identified. Murder of woman is against plain. The middle of the house is the 
all rules A ralld-lookiug man who had best place, and the security is inerdksed by 
lieen born and bred to the profession, had sitting on a good non-conductor : such as a 
committed many murders, saw no harm In feather bed, mattress, &c. 
them, and felt neither sliaiue nor remorce, THURS'DAY. [See Thor.3 
explained to me how the gang waylay the THYME {thumoe : Or.), in Botany, a la- 
unwary traveller, enter into conversation blate plant of the genus Thymua. Tbe 
with him, and have him suddenly seized, garden thyme is a warm, pungent aromatic, 
when the superior throws his own linen much in use for culinary purposes. Its es- 
girdle round the victim’s neckand strangles sentlal nil is extremely acrid and pungent, 
him, pressing tbe knuckles against the THY'MUS fXot. ; froraf/itimM; Or.), in 
spine. One assassin frankly confessed to Anatomy, a glandular body divided into 
havlog been engaged in 931 murders, lobes, situated behind the stemuro. It is 
Sometimes 150 persons collect into one largest in the feetns, diminishes after birth, 
gang, and their profits have often been Im- and in adults often entirely disappears. In 
ineusa ; the murder of six persons on one calves it is called the ateeeUrread. 
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TUY'jB.OID ithureoB, a shield ; and eidoB, 
form ; Or.), In Anatoiy, a term applied to 
one of 'the carttlage8%f the larynx. The 
thyroid or scutlform cartilage Is largest In 
men, In whom It Is sometimes very pro- 
minent, and obtains the name of Adam's 
apple . — The thyroid gland Is situated near 
the thyroid cartilage, and the thyroid veins 
and arteries belong to it. 

THYRSE, or THYRSUBrtliMrsos, the stalk 
of umbelliferous plants : Or.), In Botany, a 
species of Inflorescence ; a dense or close 
panicle, with the peduncles longest at the 
middle, and therefore more or leas of an 
ovate flgure, as In the lilac. 

THYR'STTS (thnrsos: Or.), In Antiquity, 
an attribute of Bacchus and his votaries. 
It consisted of a wand wreathed with Ivy 
and vine leaves, with apine cone at the top. 
It was used at all the festivals held In hon- 
our of the god of wine. 

THYSANOP'TEIIA (thusanoi, fringes; 
pteion, a wing: Or.), In Entomology, an 
order of small Insects formerly compre- 
hended amongst the JRemiptera. They have 
two pairs of wings, which are narrow and 
fringed with long hairs. Their metamorpho- 
sis Is Incomplete, the larvas resembling the 
perfect Insects, except that they have no 
wings. The typical genus Is Thrips; of 
which one species, the T. cerealinm, some- 
times does great damage to the grain crops. 
Other species attack various other plants, 
and Inflict much Injury. 

TIA'RA (Or.), the covering for the head 
used by the ancient Persians. It was In 
the form of a tower, adorned with peacock’s 
feathers: was sometimes encompassed 
with a diadem ; and often had a half-moon 

embroidered on it. Also, the crown worn 

by the Popes. At first they used only a high 
round cap like the other btehops. Nicholas 
I. added the first gold circle, as a sign of 
the civil power ; Boniface added the second, 
about the year 1300; and Urban V. the 
third, about 1866. 

TIB'IA {Lai.), ill Anatomy, the largest of 

the two bones which form the leg. In 

Entomology, the fourth joint of the leg ; It 
Is very long. 

TIO DOUIiOUREU'X {.Fr.), In Medicine, 
a most painful affection of a facial nerve, 
deriving Its name from its sudden and ex- 
cruciating stroke. It is characterized by, 
acute pain, attended with convulsive twltch- 
Ings of the muscles ; and Is regarded as one 
of those diseases which generally baffle me- 
dical skill. 

TI0K«the popular name of certain para- 
sitic Insects, which belong to the genus 
Ixodes, In the class Arachnida. They have 
four pairs of legs, and a rostrum, which 
they bury In the skin of animals, whose 
blood they suck until their orlginallyflatand 
oval bodies are distended Into a globular 
form. They are found In woods upon brush- 
wood, grass, *:c., from which they transfer 
themselves to the bodies of passing ani- 
mals. 

TIDES, the flux and reflux, or rise and 
fall of the sea. The phenomena conneotqd 
with the tides are not very numerous, nor, 
with our present knowledge, hard to he ex- 
plalnedr The tides are a eonaequoLoe of 


the attraction of gravitation. The earth 
revolves on Its axis once a day, and the 
moon Is retained in Its orbit by the mutual 
attraction which exists between it and the 
earth. These two facts suffice to explain 
the tides. The water on the side of the 
earth next the moon, the water on the side 
of the earth farthest from the moon, and 
the mass of the earth between both, are all 
attracted by the moon with different forces, 
on Kfoount of their different distances. 
The waters next the moon are attracted 
most, and therefore fall most towards the 
moon, leaving the earth behind, and bulg- 
ing out from It. The waters farthest from 
the moon are less attracted by the moon 
than the mass of earth in front of them : 
and tlierefore,belnglef t behind by the earth, 
which Is drawn more towards the moon, 
they bulge out behind. Hence there will 
he high water undej the moon, because 
the water moves towards the moon faster 
than the earth ; and also high water at the 
same time at the opposite side of the earth, 
because the mass of earth moves towards 
the moon faster than the water behind It. 
The two masses of water, or tides, are equal: 
since the water In one of them flows as 
much more rapidly towards the moon than 
the earth as the earth moves more rapidly 
towards the moon than the water In the 
other. The water flows from all directions 
to form these heaps, as they may be tenned ; 
the resulting currents are modified by pro- 
montories, islands, winds, &o., and by the 
fluid having a less velocity of rotation 
than that part of the earth to which It flows, 
on account of coming from the neighbour- 
hood of the poles. As time is required for 
the communloatlon of motion, the highest 
part of the tidal wave Is not Immediately 
uifder the moon, but about 80° to the east- 
ward of It. There are two tides In twenty- 
four hours ; one on the side of the earth 
next the moon, another on the tide farthest 
from the moon. The tide Is about fifty 
mhiutes later, In any given place, on each 
succeeding day ; because that place cannot 
return to its former position In less than a 
day ; and It has besides to follow the moon, 
which has moved on In her orbit. The 
sun also causes tides ; but though It is 
larger than the moon. Its effect is less, on 
account of Its greater distance. When the 
sun and moon act together, that Is when 
they are In conjunction or In opposition, the 
tides are larger, and are called spring tides, 
which occur a little after new and full 
moon, not exactly at the happening of 
these events, because time is required for 
the communication of motion. When the 
moon Is In quadratures the effects of the sun 
and moon are opposed ; and there are small, 
or neap tides. Wlien the sun and moon, 
or both, are nearest to the earth, the tides 
produced by them are highest : hence the 
tides are greatest after the autumnal, and 
before the vernal equinox. The effects of 
the planets In causing tides are inapprecia- 
ble. There must evidently be tides in the 
atmosphere; though, as we are Immersed 
in that fluid, they are ordinarily Impercepti- 
ble to us. The extreme practical Importance 
of a correct knowledge of the tides, on 
sc 
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coasts and In harbours, has In many places 1 to which It belongs.<~JBeiat<v 0 time It thM 
led to the prosecution of some sort of regu- which Is considered ^ith reference to the 
larobtervatlons, to determine what Is called termini of some specific Intciral of dura* 

the MtablUhmeKt of particular ports : that tlon. Appoirmi time Is that dedu^ 

Is the Interral of time after the new and from observations of the sun : that which 

full moon has passed the meridian, at Is shown by a good sun-dial Jfwn time 

which It is high water In them ; from this is that shown by a well-regulated watch ; 
the time of high water on other days is It Is not the same as that shown by a sun- 
known by the age of the moon. dial, because the apparent motion of the 

TIQROB (tiers: Pr.), in Heraldri:, an sun In the heavens is not uniform. Side- 

epithet for the field when It is dlvid^ Into real time Is that portion of a sidereal day 
thr^e parts. which has elapsed since the transit of the 

TIERS BTAT (the third estate : JV.). first point of Aries. It represents, at any 
This term was universally applied in France moment, the right ascension of whatever 

to the mass of the people under the old heavenly body Is then on the meridian. 

rtQijM. Before the cities rose to wealth Aatrmwmical time of the day Is reckoned 
and Influence, the nobility and clergj* pos- from the mean noon of that day, and is 
aessed the property of almost the w-hole reckoned on to twenty-four hours in mean 

country, and the people were subject to time. Civil time Is mean time, applied to 

the most degrading humiliations. But, as the purposes of civil life. The civil day 
trade and commerce began to render men commences at the midnight preceding the 
independent, and they were able to shake noon of the day, and It Is divided Into two 
oir their feudal bonds, the tiers etat gradu- parts of twelve hours each ; the first twelve 
ally rose Into Importance; and at length hours being a. M. or anie mendiau (before 
the third estate, during the revolution, noon) ; the second twelve hours being p. h. 

may be said to have become the nation or post meridian (after noon). Time, in 

Itself. music, the measure of sounds, with refer- 

TI'GBR, the Tigris regalis of naturalists, ence to their continuance or duration, 
a powerful beast of the feline family Inha- Thus, In common time, the bar Is equal In 
biting the East Indies, and some other lengthtoasemlbreve.oramlnlni.accord- 
partsof Asia; hut, wherever it Is known, its log to the character used to indicate the 
strength and sanguinary disposition are time; in triple la that part of a 

such as to excite the terror of the Inhahl- soinlbreve expressed by the fraction placed 
tants. It comes Into the midst of villages at the beginning of the stafl-thus S means 
In the night time, for the purpose of carry- three-fourths of a semibreve, or three crot- 
Ing off cattle, and it has often been known chets; y , twelve eighths of a semibreve, or 
to single out lor prey some human victim, twelve quavers, &c. The time Is also affec- 
No animal, except the elephant. Is capable ted by certain technical terms employed; 
of resisting it. The Bengal tiger has an Bveh hb allegro, presto, &c 
average length of eight feet, and Is between TIMOO'RACY (time, an assessment; 
three and four feet high. It Is of a yellow- kratos, power: Gr.), that form of govern- 
ish brown colour, with transverse black ment whose laws require a certain property, 
stripes: and the tall has alternate black or position m society, to enable a citizen to 
and yellow rings. be capable of the highest offices. 

TIL'LBR, a lever or piece of wood fas- TIN, a metal of a silver-white colour, 
tened in the head of the rudder, by which very ductile and malleable. Its spec. grav. 
It is moved. In small ships and boats it Is is 7*29. It gives out, while bending, a 

called the helm. TiUer-rope, the rope crackling noise ; Is fusible at about 4-42o, a 

which forms a communication between the heat much less than that of Ignition ; is 
fore end of the tiller and the wheeL soluble In muriatic add, and Is rapidly cou- 

TIM'BBR, a name lor all kinds of wood verted, by dilute nitric acid, into a white 
to be used in Building, Carpentry, Joinery, oxide. Tin has been known from the ear- 
Tumery, &c. We also apply the word to Best ages. It was much employed by the 
standing trees which are suitable for these Egyptians In the arts, and by the Greeks as 
purposes. Timber Is preserved from that au alloy with other metals. Pliny speaks 
particular kind of decay called dry rot by of It under the name of tohUe Uad, as a 
saturating It with solutions of various me- metal well known In the arts, and even ap- 
tallic salts, such as copperas (sulphate of piled In the fabricatlou of many oimamenta 
iron), corrosive sublimate (bichloride of of luxury. He ascribes to the (rauls the 
mercury), chloride of zinc, and sulphate of Invention of the art of tinning, or covering 
copper. Creosote has also been employed other metals with a thin coat of tin. The 
for the same purpose. — In ships, a timber PbOBnlclans procured it from Bpaln and 
Is a lib piece of wood, branching outward from Britain, with wlilch places they car- 
from the keel In a curving direction. ried on a very lucrative commerce. Ao- 

TIM'BRBL trom tyimpor cording to Aristotle, the tin mines of Corn- 

tium, a drum : Lot.), an ancient musical wall were known and worked in bis time ; 
Instrument; a kind of tabor or tambourine, and they still continue the most produo- 
freqnently mentioned in Scripture. tlve of any In Europe. Diodorus Siculus, 

TIME, a portion of duraUon, whether who wrote 40 years before Christ, describes 
past, present, or future ; marked by certain tbe method of working those mines ; and 
periods or measures, chiefly by the motion says that their produce was conveyed to 

and revolution of the sun. Abtolute time Gaul, and thence to different parts of Italy. 

Is that which is considered In Itself, with- Tin which is very pure, but not so easi^ 
out reference to the portion of duration manufactured as the Ournish, is also oh- 
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Ittlned In great quantItleB in South America. 

flrit process to which tin ore is sub- 
jected ts grinding ; it Is then washed, to 
remove the Impurities. The speciflo gra- 
vity Is so high that It Is easy to wash away 
the earths, and even some of the foreign 
metallic ores with which It Is often min- 
gled. The next process ts roasting the ore in 
a reverberatory furnace along with anthra- 
cite, which removes the oxygen and foreign 
matters. It afterwards repeatedly undergoes 
the effects of fusion, and being at length 
purified from the admixture of all foreign 
substances, It ts cast Into blocks, weighing 
each about 800 lbs. There are only two 
ores of tln~the peroxide, which Is tin-stone 
or caplterlte, and tin pyritee, which Is sul- 
phuretof tin or stannlne ; the former, only, 
is sufficiently abundant for metallurgic 
purposes. Tin unites easily with various 
metals ; combined with copper In different 
proportions, it forms bronze, bell metal, and 
other useful alloys. Lead and tin may be 
combined in any proportion by fusion ; the 
resulting alloy is harder, and possesses much 
more tenacity than tin ; and these qualities 
are at a maximum when It is composed of 
throe parts of tin and one of load. Alloyed 
with small proportions of antimony, cop- 
per, and bismuth, tin Is formed Into various 
wares resembling silver, under the names 
of block-tin, Britannia metal, &c. Tin is 
much used In the state of very thin leaves; 
It is then called Un-foil. This Is made from 
the finest tin, first cast into an Ingot, then 
laminated to a certain extent, and after- 
wards beat out with a hammer. Tin is used 
for tinning copper, Iron, <tc. It adheres 
strongly to the surface of Iron : thin sheets 
of which coated with It constitute tin- 
plate, or white Iron, of which so many arti- 
cles In domestic use are made. The Iron Is 
coated with tin In order to prevent Its rust- 
ing. Tin-foil coated with mercury, forms 
the reflecting surface of looking-glasses. A 
compound of tin and gold, the purple of 
CaeHw, gives fine shades of purple to 
stain glass and art ificial gems. Oxide of tin 
Is an Ingredient In the white and yellow 
glazes of pottery, and, fused with tho 
materials of flint, forms enamel. Nitrate of 
tin is the basis of the scarlet employed in 
dying wool, and many bright colours used 

I by the calico-printer and cottou-dyer. In 
1858, the mines of Oornwall produced 10,618 
tons of ore ; from which 6,920 tons of tin 
were obtained. Of this, the exports, wrought 
and uiwrought, were of the value of 
1,660,6667. In the same year, 628 tons of 
tin-ore were Imported, and 69,116 tons of tin. 

I TIN''0AL, an impure bIborate of soda 
(borax) Imported from Thibet, Persia, and 
China. Borax is prepared from It. 

TINO'TURE (tlnctura; from tingo, I 
moisten : Lat.), in jMedicine, a spirituous 
solution of such vegetable and animal sub- 
stances as are soluble in rectified or proof 
spirit. The virtues of many vegetables are 
extracted almost equally by water and rec- 
tified spirit; but, in their aqueous and 
spirituous tinctures, there is this difference 
--ithat the active parts in the former are 
blended with a large proportion of Ixmate 
gummy matter, on which their solnblUty In 


this menstruum In a great measure de- 
pends ; while, In the latter, they are almost 
^ee from gum. Tincturee, in Heraldry, re- 
fer to the colours of the shield, and are ot 
three kinds : metals, colours, and ^rs. The 
metals are or (gold), argent (silver) ; the 
colours, gules (red), azure (blue), sable 
(black), vert (green), purpure (purple), aon- 
guine or murrey (dark blood red), and 
tenrtff (orange) ; the chief furs are ermine 
and vair. They are thus expressed In en- 
gravings : or by small points ; argent by a 
plain surface; gules by vertical lines; 
azure by horizontal lines ; sable by vertical 
and horizontal lines crossing one another ; 
vert by diagonal lines from right to left ; ' 
purpure^j diagonal lines from left to right ; 
Unny by vertical lines crossed by diagonal 
lines from right to left; and sanguine by 
diagonal lines crossing one another. 

TIBAILLBURS (marksmen : JV.), In tho 
Military art, a name given to a species of 
Infantry seldom Intended to fight In close 
order, but generally dispersed, two and two, 
always supporting each other, and usually 
skirmishing in front of the line. They must 
be particularly expert In their movements ; 
so as to collect quickly Into masses at the 
sound of the bugle ; to disperse again with 
equal exyfedltlon; and to act constantly with 
the whole army. They were introduced by 
the French during the wars of their revolu- 
tion. 

TIS'RI, the first month of the Hebrew 
civil year, and the seventh of the ecclesi- 
astical; answering to a part of onr Sep- 
tember and a part of October. 

TIS'SUE, cloth Interwoven with gold or 

silver, or with figured colours. In Ana- 

, tomy, the parts of which organized bodies 
are composed. These parts are made up of 
j cells of different shapes and texture, dif- 
ferently put together. There are, for ex- 
ample, the osseous tissue, the muscular 
tissue, the nervous tissue, &c. 

TITAN'IUM, In Mineralogy, a metal of 
an orange red colour, first found In Corn- 
wall. It occurs In different states of oxida- 
tion. The minute copper-coloured crystals 
sonietlmOB found In the slag of the Iron- 
! smelting furnaces are pure titanium. It Is 
very Infusible ; will scratch glass, but not 
crystal ; It resists the action of air and 
acids; but Is oxidized by nitre, at a red 
heat. Its spec. grav. is 6‘8. It has been 
found in Italy and New2^ealand along with 
I Iron gaud, which has been ejected from 
volcanoes. 

! TITHES (teotha, tenth ; Sax.), In Ecclesi- 
astical law, the tenth part of the Increase 
annually arising from the profits of land 
and stock, allotted to the clergy for their 
support. The custom of paying tithes, 
or of offering a tenth, has not only been 
practised under the Jewish law, and by 
Christians, but we also find something like 
it among the heathens. The Babylonians 
and Egyptians gave their kings a tenth of 
their revenues. The Romans offered a 
tenth of all they took from their enemies 
to the gods ; and the Qauls, in like manner, 
gave a tenth to their god Mara. Tithes are 
personal, predial, or mixed ; personal, when 
aooming from labour, lit, crirade ; jpradM, 
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when arliing from the eArth,B8 hay, wood, taste and disagreeable odour, In short, i 
and fruit; and mfxsd, when accruing from whose only propertfiss are deleterious, 

beastB.whlcb are fed off the land. Tithes, should have had so great an Influence on 

also, are either great or smalL The grsot, or the social condition of all nations, that It 
parsonage tithes, belong to the rector ; the should have become an article of most ex* 
email, or vicarage tithes, to the vicar. The tensive commerce, and that Its culture 
great tithes often belong to a lay Impro* should have spread more rapidly than that 
prlator or to a college. By a recent enact- of the most useful plants. The recent 
ment, the tithes have been changed Into leaves have very little smell or taste ; but, 
a rent-charge, which Is never personal^ but when dried, their odour Is strong, narcotic, 
apportioned among the lands of the palish, and somewhat fetid ; their taste, bitter and 
to be paid by their occupiers; and recover- extremely acrid. "When distilled, they yield 
able by holding the lands until they are the essential oil on which their virtue de- 
pald. This is not fixed, being for each year pends, and which is said to be a virulent 
the price of a certain quantity of corn, at poison. Tobacco Is extensively cultivated 
the average of the seven years immediately in Prance and other European countries, In 
preceding. the Levant and India; but the tobacco of 

TITHING, a community of ten men, Cuba and the United States Is considered 
Into which all England was divided In the the best. Tobacco was first brought to 
time of the Saxons. [See Ttthing.] Prance In 1660 by Nlcot, from whose name 

TOAD (tattle : Sax.), the name of tailless has been formed the botanical name of tbe 
Batrachtan reptiles belonging to the family genns ; and, In 1686, Sir Francis Drake in- 
Bitfonidce. The common of Britain, troduced the plant to the English. In 
B»Jo vulgaris, was formerly supposed to be 1859 the quantity of tobacco Imported Into 
venomous, but now considered harmless. Great Britain and retained for home con- 
It has a thick squat body covered with sumption amounted to nearly 84,800,000 lbs. 
warts or tubercles, and a fetid milky TODDY, the juice obtained by wounding 
juice exudes from a protuberance, stud- tbe flower spatnes, or trunks, of the cocoa- 
ded with pores, behind each eye. Toads nnt palm and other palms. When fermented 
are capable of living a long time with- It becomes arrack. 

out food, and have been known to re- TO'QA (Lot. ; from tego, I cover), In An- 
maln (If the repeated Instances which have tlqutty, a robe without sleeves, worn over 
been ^ven are to be relied on) whole years the tunica in time of peace. It was like a 
In walls, hollow trees. In the eartli, or even largo cloak, and was the distinguishing 
when artificially enclosed with plaster. Dr. badge of a Roman citizen. The variety In 
Buckland, however, states. In reference tJ) the c-olour, the fineness of the wool, and 
a number of experiments which he made the ornaments attached to it, Indicated the 
on the vitality of toads enclosed In wood rank of the wearer. Its colour was ordl- 
and stone; * It seems that toads cannot live narlly that of the wool undyed, but It was 
a year excluded totally from atmospheric of a purer white when worn by candidates ; 
air, and that they cannot survive two years but. In time of mourning, It was made of 
entirely excluded from fond ; and there Is a wool naturally black. An embroidered toga, 
want of sufficiently minute and accurate called tr)crapicio, was worn by generals when 
observation In those so frequently recorded they triumphed. Tbe chief dignitaries of 
cases, where toads are said to be found the state wore a purple band affixed to Its 
alive within blocks of stone and wood. In edge; It was then called a toga pratexta. 
cavities that bad no communication what- The dress of matrons was the stola, the 
ever with the external air.' toga being worn only by women of bad 

TOAIT-STONB, In Mineralogy, a dark character. Under the emperors the toga 
brown basaltic amygdaloid, composed of went out of fashion, 
basalt and green earth, and containing ob- TOI8E, a long measure In France, con 
long cavities In which Is calcareous spar. tainlng six French feet; equivalent to 
TOAD'STOOL, the popular name of va- 1*94904 metres, or 6*3945925 English feet, 
rious inedible funguses which resemble TOKAT', a kind of wine produced at 
mushrooms In shape. Tokay In Hungary, made of white grapes. 

TOBACTCO, the NicoHana taJbacum of It Is distinguished by Its aromatic taste ; 
botanists, nat. order Solanacecs, a herbar Is not considered good till It Is three 
ceouB plant which flourishes In America years old, and it continues to Improve as 
and all temperate climates, and is remark- long as it Is kept. It Is the only wine 
able for Its acrid and narcotic properties, which Is drunk by preference In the turbid 
Its name Is probably derived from Tobaco, state. 

In the province of Yucatan, where it was TOKEN, a small coin, In copper, brass, or 
first found by the Spaniards. It Is much lead, formerly Issued by corporations, guild 
used for smoking; and, when pulverized and companies, and tradesmen for local circu- 
otherwise prepared, as snull. When first latlon before the State undertook to pro- 
used It sometimes occasions vomiting; but vide a coinage of copper. 'Tokens were 
the practice of using It in any form soon issued, says Mr. W. Boyne, ‘ to such an 
conquers dlstate, and forms a relish for It extent that it Is presumed 20,000 varieties 
that Is strong and almost Invincible. It Is were coined In England, Wales, and Ire- 
believed to have been Introduced Into land. It was not until 1673 that farthings, 
England by Sir Francis Drake and Sir struck at the Mint, of similar size to those 
Walter Raleigh, and we may well be sur- of the present day, were ready for clrcula 
prised that the discovery In America of a tlon, when tokens were suppressed by a 
nauseous and poisonous weed of an acrid etrlugent order of the king.' 
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TOLBEATION itoleratio, an enduring: 
Lot.), In a general aanae, the allowance of 
that which la not wholly approved; but 
more especially, the allowance of religious 
opinions and modes of worship In a state, 
when contrary to or different from those 
of the established church or belief. The 
first Toleration act In England was passed 
In 1689 ; the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
act, In 1829, and some subsequent acts have 
placed dissenters on an equality with mem- 
. bers of the established church, except as 
regards a few of the highest offices ; even 
Jews are not now precluded from an en- 
joyment of civil rights, on account of their 
religion. 

TOLL (tollo, I take : Lai.), the name gene- 
rally given to the duties Imposed on tra- ! 
vellers and goods passing along roads, 
bridges, &c. It Is sometimes taken by a 
person for every beast driven across his 

ground, being then called toll-traverse. 

Toll, the payment made to the corporation 
of a town, or the lord or owner of a market 
or fair, on the sale of certain commodities. 

TOMA'TO, or LOVE APPLE, the fruit of 
several species of Lycopersicum, nat. order 
SolanacecB. They are natives of South 
America, but are now cultivated in many 
other places on account of the fruit, which 
is employed as an Ingredient in sauces. 

TOM'S AO, a species of brass, with excess 
of zinc ; if arsenic Is added. It forms white 
tombac. 

TOMBN'TOUS (tomentum, a stuffing for 
cushions ; Lat), In Botany, downy ; or 
covered with hairs so close as scarcely to 
be discernible. 

TONE (tonos, a note, or tone : Gr.), tlie 
degree of elevation of any sound : Its acute- 
ness or gravity. Musical Tones differ 

from those of common speech chiefly by 
being more prolonged, so as to give the oar 
a more decided perception of their height, 
formation, and relation to each other. There 
are two kinds of tones, major and minor. 
The tone major is in the ratio of 8 to 9, 
wliich results from the difference between 
the fourth and fifth. The tone minor is 
as 9 to 10, resulting from the difference be- 
tween the minor third and the fourth. 

Tone, la Medicine, that state of organiza- 
tion in a body, in which the animal func- 
tions are healthy and performed with due 
vigour. TONE in its primary slgniflcatlon 
is tension, and tension is the primary Indi- 
cation of strength. Hence its appnca.tl«)n 
to the natural healthy state of the animal 

O^fcuB itung : Sax.), In Anatomy, a soft, 
fleshy vlscus, very movable In every direc- 
tion, situated in the cavity of the mouth, 
and constituting the organ of taste. It 
is also an Instrument of deglutition, and is 
a very Important aid to pronunciation. 

TON'IO {tonos, a tone ; Or.), In Music, the 
principal notoof the key ; upon It all regular 
melodies depend ; and with It all of them 
terminate, as far as the chief melody Is 
concerned, the Inner parts of the harmony 
concluding on the third or mediant, and 
the fifth or dominant. The name Is applied 
also to the ootarea above and below the 
key-note. 


TON'IOS, medicine* that increase the 
tone of the muscular fibre, and give vigour 
and action to the system. Preparations of 
iron and quinine are amongst the best 
known tonics. 

TON'NAQB,the number of tons which a 
vessel may safely carry. Formerly the 
tonnage for the payment of dues was cal- 
culated on principles which gave an advan- 
tage to vessels badly proportioned, that Is, 
hav^g an excess of breadth. But at present 
It n calculated on more soiontlflo prin- 
ciples. * 

TON'QUINor TONKA BEAN, the seed of 
alarge leguminous tree, the JDipierlx odorata 
of botanists, growing In the forests of 
Brazil. The legume Is single-seeded, and 
cau only be obtained when It has fallen to 
the ground. The seed is used for scenting 
snuff. 

TON'SILS {tovsillce: Lot.), In Anatomy, 
two remarkable glands, one on each side of 
the mouth, near the uvula ; and in popular 
language called almonds of the ears. Their 
use is to secrete a mucous humour for 
lubricating the passages; and they have 
several excretory ducts opening Into the 
mouth. 

TON'TINB, a sort of increasing life an- 
nuity ; or a loan given by a number of per- 
sons with the benefit of survivorship. Thus 
an annuity is shared among a number, on 
the principle that the share of each, at his 
death, is enjoyed by the survivors, until at 
last the whole goes to the last survivor, or 
to the last two or three, according to the 
terms on which the money Is advanced. 
The name is derived from Its Inventor 
Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan. 

TOOTH'ING, In Architecture, bricks left 
alternately projecting, at the end of a wail ; 
that they may be bonded Into the continua- 
tion, when It is carried up. 

TO'PAZ {topazion : Or.), a gem or precious 
stone, very generally of a fine yellow or 
gold colour. It sometimes occurs In masses, 
but more usually crystallized In rectangular 
detabedrons. The oriental topaz is most 
esteemed ; its colour borders on the orange. 
The occidental, or that found In Peru, Is of 
a softer substance, but its colour Is nearly 
the same. The Brazilian topaz becomes 
rose red, but the Saxon loses its colour, by 
heat. This gem conslstB of silica, alumina, 
and fluoric acid. 

TOPE, an Indian word for Buddhist 
structures, In the shape of pillars, towers, 
or tumuli, erected as memorials of victory 
or miracles, or as receptacles for relics. 
The word is also applied by travellers in 
India to groves of trees, which often afford 
shady halting-places. 

TO'PHUS {Lat). In Mlneralogry, a genus 
of calcareous earths, which are porous and 
without lustre, and consist principally of 
carbonate of lime. Its origin Is due to pre- 
cipitation from water. 

TOPOG'RAPHY {topographia, from topOe, 
a place ; and grapho, I write : Or.), the ac- 
curate description of some particular place 
or tract of land. Topography goes Into 
minute details which geography doe* not 
enter upon. 

TORNA'DO(Apnn. from tome, I tnm; Lot), 
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% violent goBt of wind, or a tempoBt, die* i jaws are deatltnte of ceetb and are more 
tlnguigtaed by a whirling motion. Torna- 1 like the bill of a bird than the month of a 
doeBareasaallyaccompauled with thunder, {quadruped. They ai^ possesaed of Innga 
lightning, and torrents of rain ; but they and are oviparous. The land-tortolges feed 
are of short duration. on vegetables ; one species, the CHttudo 1 

TORPB'DO (lot, literally numbness), the europcea, is a native of the South of Europe, 
name given to certain fishes possessing and lives to a great age. 
electrical powers allied to the rays. They are TORTURE (tortura : Lot.), the infliction 
also called cramp fishes, and electric rays, of pain on an accused person, for the pur- 
and are distinguishedby the short and some- pose of extorting a confession of guilt, or 
what fleshy tall, and the nearly clrculayilsc the revelation of accompllcea The Greeks 
formed by the body. The electrical m'pa- and Romans practised it with regard to 
ratus, which has rendered the torpedo so slaves ; and not unfroquently whole families 
celebrated, consists of small membranous of these unfortunate people were subjected 
tubes, disposed like honey-comb ; and di- to It, when an atrocious crime, such as the 
vided, by horizontal partitions, into small murder of their master, was committed. It 
cells, which are filled with mucous matters, has been used lu various countries of 
By exercising this power, the torpedo is modern Europe, and even in England. [See 
enabled to procure its prey, and to protect Qubstion.) 

Itself against enemies. Wliatever animal TO'RUS {.Lot,), In Architecture, a round 
attempts to lay hold of It receives a sudden moulding In the bases of columns, resem- 
paralyslng shock; and small fishes. It Is bllng the astragal In form, but larger, 
said, are completely stunned on approach- TO'RY, in British history, the name given 
Ing It. One species has been taken on the to a political party opposed to the Whigs, 
British coast, but it Is very rare. and considered as adhering to the ancient 

TORREPACmON (torre/acio, I make dry constitution of England. The word Jb?!/ is 
by heat : Lat.^, In Metallurgy, the operation Irish, and was formerly applied to a class of 

of roustlnc ores, In Pharmacy, the dry- depiedators In that country ; but the dls- 

Ing or roasting of drugs on u metallic tlnctlons of Tory and Whig (as political 
plate, till they are reduced to the state de- partisans) were not known before the jear 
sired. 1678, In the reign of Charles II , when those 

TORKICBL^LIAN VACUUM, In Physics, who believed that the Roman Catholics 
the vacuum produced by Inverting a tube conspired against the king and state, as 
of sufficient length, hermetically sealed at deposed by Titus Oates, were called Whigs, 
one end, and filled with mercury, or any and those who disbelieved It, Tones. Of 
other fluid, in a vessel containing the same late years the term Conservatives has been 
fluid ; and allowing the fluid In the tube to adopted by the Tories, as tending to convej 
debcfiid, until its weight xs counterbalanced the best explanation of their principles, 
bj that of the atmosphere. The apparatus TOUCAN', the name given to scansorlal 
will constitute the essential portion of a bii ds of the genus inhabiting 
barometer, and was Invented by Torricelli, tropica) America. They are remarkable 
[See Babokbter ] for having large cellular beaks, and long, 

TO R'RID ZONE, (torrldtw, parched : f/tti), feather-llke tongues. They derive their 
In Geography, that region of the earth In- name from their cry, which resembles the 
eluded between the tropics, where the sun word Tucano. 

is vertical at some period of the year, and TOUCH {toucher, to touch : Fr. ; from 
where the heat Is always great. It 18 47°, tango: Lat.), one of the five senses, the 
or 705 geographical miles in width, and is organs of which are the nervous paplJlm of 
Intersected by the equator. the skin. The term touch Is most correctly 

TOR'SION BAL'ANCE {torsi, a twisting: applied to *.he sensibility which Is diffused 
Uof.), an instrument Intended for raeasur- over the surface of the body. Touch exists 
Ing the Intensities of electric or magnetic with the most exquisite degree of sensi- 
forces, by establishing an equilibrium be- blllty at the extremities of the fingers and 
tween them and the force of torsion. [See in the lips. 

ELEcrraouBTER, T 0 K 8 I 0 N] Tho force of TOUCH'-NEEDLE, small bars of gold, 
torsion Is Inversely proportional to the silver, and copper combined together In all 
length of the wire used, and Inversely to the different proportions and degrees of 
the fourth power of its diameter. Brass mixture. Those are used by assayers and 
wire Is better than Iron ; but spun glass is refiners, In the trial called the Umch, to dls- 
better than either. cover the purity of any piece of golC'or sll- 

TOR'SO {Ital), the trunk of a statue, mu- ver by comparing the mark It leaves on the 
tllated of head and limbs. touchstone with those of the bars. 

TOR'TOISB, the name given to those TOUR'MALINE, the Lyneurium of the 
shielded reptiles which live on land or In ancients. It is a more perfect form of 
fresh-water: those which live In the sea schoil. The transparent coloured kinds 
being called Turtles [which see]. The are sometimes cut Into ringstones, and j 
most remarkable features of the tortoises some of them are used In expeilmentB on 
Is that their ribs and breast-bone are formed the polarization of light. Tourmaline con- 
Into a bony box with openings In front and sists of silica, alumina, and soda, with a 
liehlnd. Through the front opening the little oxide of manganese andiron, 
head and fore legs protrude, and through TOUR'NAMBNTS, martial sports, where 
the jioBterlor opening the hind legs and knights displaj'ed their gallantry and ad< 
tall. This box is composed of plates which roltness, by encountering each other on 
ary In shape In the different species. Their horseback ; the weapons being lances with 
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uied* . TBA'OHBA (Zat,; from tracheta ; flfr.), In 

aJSi d roS^^ Anatomy, the xoindpif*, a cartUaglnoua and 

“y* membranous canal, through which the air 
Pa“e» lato the lungs. The operation of 
Classic antiquity, making an opening Into the windpipe Is 
imked spectwles, which cor* hence called irachsoUmvy. The words loryw* 
ruptedtbemwnersoltheQreeks.thepom* goUmy and bronehotomy are also used to 1 
decoration of the lists was crowned express the same thing, 
with the present of chaste and high-born TRA'OHEOCELB CtrocJWo, the windpipe ; 
beauty, from whose hands the conqueror and klU, a tumour: GfrO, In Medicine. an 
received the prize of his dexterity and eulAgement of the thyroid gland; hron- 
courage. —One solitary attempt to Imitate chocele. 

the jousts and tournaments of former days TRA'OHTTB {trachua, rough : Or.), a spe- 
In this country was made In recent times cles of ancient lava, often porphyrl tic, and. 
at the expense of the late Earl of Eglln- when It contains hornblende and auglte, 
toun ; but Its success was not such as to passing Into those Varieties of traps which 
encourage a repetition of it. Tourna- are termed Basalt, Greenstone, Dolerlte, d;o. 
niouts are still exhibited at the court of Trachyte Is usually of a light grey colour. 

„ TRAO'TION (traclo, I drag about: LaL), 

TODR'NIQUET (JV.j, a surgical Instru- the act of drawing, or state of being drawn, 
nient for stopping the flow of blood after an This word has latterly come much Into use. 
amputation. It is a kind of bandage, strait- In Its primary sense. In reference to tho 

eiieci or relaxed with a screw. draught on railways, canals, &c. Amqlb 

TOW'ER (tor •• Sax. ; from turns ; Aat.), OP Tbaotion, that which the direction of 
in Architecture, a building raised to a con- the power makes with a given plane. i 

slderable elevation, and consisting of TRACrriONEN'GINES.Iocomotive steam , 

several stories. Towers are either round engines, constructed for the purpose of 
or square, and they are flat on the top, by drawing loads upon common roads. The 
which they are distinguished from spires or leading principle of traction engines Is the 
steeples. Before the Invention of guns, provision of a large surface for the tractive 
places were not only fortified with towers, power to act upon, so as to prevent the 
but attacked with movable towers mounted wheels sinking into the ground. Various 
on wheels, which raised the besiegers to a plans have been adopted. In one the wheels 

level with the walls. Tovotf of London, are simply made with broad tyres. In 

This ancient edifice stands on the north another the engine lays down and then 
bank of the Thames, at the eastern extre- takes up pieces of wood or shoes, upon 
mlty of the city. The oldest part, the cen- which the wheels run. In a third, a series 
tral White tower or Keep, was built by of rails hinged together and carried by a 
William I. about 1070. The space enclosed separate pair of wheels are employed. The 
by the walls measures twelve acres five driving wheels of the engine are so ar- 
roods, and the olrcuinfereuce on the out- ranged that they run upon the rails laid j 
side of the ditch Is 3166 feet. On the south down for them by the carrier wheels. I 
side of the Tower was au arch called the TRADE, the business of buying and sell- j 
traitor’s gate, through which state prisoners ing, comprehending every species of ex- 
wero formerly brought from the river, change or dealing. It Is, however, chiefly i 
Near the site of the traitor’s gate la the used to denote the barter or purchase and 
bloody tower in which it is supposed the sale of goods, wares, and merchandise, 
princes, Edward V. and Ills brother, were either by wholesale or retail. Foreigntrade 
smothered by order of Richard III. In consists In the exportation and importa- 
the south-east enclosure were the royal tlon of goods, or the exchange of the corn- 
apartments : for the Tower was a royal modltles of the different countries. Inland 
palace for nearly 600 years. James L was or home trade la the exchange or buying 
the last Boverelgu who resided here. The and selling of goods within a country. The 
regalia are kept at the tower, and are word trade has also a more limited signl- 
shown, with the other curiosities of the flcatlon, designating the business which a 
place, to the pubiia person has learned, and which he either 

TOW'ERS, ROUND, remarkable struo- carries on or Is employed In ; as, the trade 
tures in Ireland of great antiquity and of of a carjpeuter, a smith, &c. The liberal 
unkucy^n origin, varying from 80 to 120 arts, learned professions, and agriculture, 
feet In height. They are cylinders on the are not Included. 

frusta of cones, having a door eight or ten TRADE MARE, the peculiar figure or 
feet from the ground ; and, at the top, design with which a manufacturer stamps 
narrow openings turned towards the car- or labels his goods in order that they may 
dinal points. There are sixty two of them be recngulsed In the market. By the Mer- 
iu Ireland, and two in Scotland. They have chandlse Marks’ Act, which passed the 
generally been considered as, In some way. Legislature In 1862, the forging or counter* 
connected with an ancient reilgrion ; and felting any trade mark and other dealings 
there have been a number of hypotheses with trade marks, with Intent to defraud, 
regarding their object. are made misdemeanours, and are punish* 

TOXIOOL'OQY {tooDikon, poison ; and logos, able by Imprisonment or fine, and all articles 
a discourse : Or.), that branch of science to which a forged trade mark is attached 
which is concerned with poisons; their are forfeited to the crown. Colourable I 
nature, effects, and antidotes. [See Poi- alterations and imitations of a trade mark I 
kOBS.] are treated as forgeries, and penalties are 
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imposed on persons- who sell or expose tor 
sale any article with a forged trade mark, 
which he shall know to be forged, or with 
a trade mark wrongfully applied, with a 
knowledge of the misapplication ; also on 
persons who mark, with intent to deteud, 
upon any article any false description re- 
specting the number, quantity, measure, 
or weight of such artlcde, or of the place 
or country In whlcli such article shall be 
made, or falsely indicating any artiaia to 
be the subject of an existing patent. 

TRADJB -WINDS, easterly winds which 
constantly prevail, with slight variations, in 
certain regions within the tropics. The 
trade-winds, in the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, extend to about 36° of latitude each 
side of the equator; so that a ship, after 
passing 30°, may every day expect to meet 
them. But, on first entering them, they 
will be found to blow from the east, or 
even a little southerly ; and, as the vessel 
advances, to draw round gradually to north- 
east. In the Bast Indies the trade-winds 
are periodical, and are called monsoons. 
The trade-winds are caused chiefly by the 
comparatively high temperature of the tor- 
rid zone, and the rotation of the earth from 
west to east. The heated air ascends, and 
is replaced by air from the neighbourhood 
of the poles. This would have a direction 
from north to south, or vice versfi, accord- 
ing to the pole, whence It comes ; but. as 
the velocity of rotation of the airs near 
the poles is less than that at the equator, 
the air from the poles, when approaching 
the equator, la left behind, during the 
earth’s rotation ; It has, therefore, two mo- 
tions, one from the poles to the equator, 
the other In opposition to the earth’s motion, 
or from east to west ; and, therefore, in 
accordance with the laws of motion, its 
direction is compounded of both ; that is. 
its direction is towards the north-west or 
south-west ; and the resulting winds are 
north-easterly or south-easterly. The same 
causes modify the tidal current. [Bee 
Tidbs.] 

TRADITION (tradiMo; from trodo, I 
transmit: DotJ, that which Is banded 
down from age to age by oral communica- 
tion ; or, the delivery of opinions, doc- 
trines, practices, rites, and customs from 
father to son, or from ancestors to posterity. 
There Is nothing which requires greater 
caution than the credence we give to tradi- 
tionary Information. Every person, every 
country, every age, involuntarily gives a 
colouring to facts ; to say nothing of inten- 
tional misstatements. How many pure in- 
ventions creep into notice, and soon become 
widely repeated and believed, either be- 
cause they suit the purposes of a party, or 
because they are presented with an air of 
credibility 1 It therefore becomes all per- 
sons, but more especially the historian, to 
Bxamine as far as he Is able into the origin 
of every statement, and the character and 
situation of those on whose authority It 
rests. * Historical evidence, like judicial 
evidence, says Sir G. 0. Lewis, * Is founded 
ra the testimony of credible witnesses, 
unless these witnesses had personal and 
Immediate perception of the fiicts which 

they report, unleit they eaw and heard 
what they undertake to relate as having 
happened, their evidence Is not entitled to 
credit. As all original witnessea most be 
contemporary with the events which thej 
attest, it Is a necessary condition for the 
credibility of a witness that he be a corn- 
temporary ; though a contemi^rary is not 
necessarily a credible witness, unless there- 
fore an historical account can traced, 

by probable proof, to the testimony of oon- 
temporarles, the first condition of hlsiori- 
cal credibility falls.’ If what is called his- 
tory be examined with reference to these 
views, how much is there in the early ac- 
counts of every nation which most be 
rejected without hesitation. If the state- 
ments are tainted with suspicion from their 
inherent improbability ; if the accounts are 
numerous and discrepant, no one having a 
stronger claim on our attention than any 
other ; If there is an entire absence of con- 
temporary witnesses, documents or In- 
scriptions, it must be evident that we are 
compelled to withhold our belief from much 

that passes under the name of history. 

In matters of religion the Jews pay great 
regard to tradition; so also do the Roman 
Catholics— the latter understanding by the 
term, sacred truths, supposed to have been 
orally communicated by Christ and the 
apostles, which, by the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost, were preserved in the church 
from one generation of bishops to another. 

A reverence for tradition is therefore 
taught in all Roman Catholic catechisms ; 
and it is the foundation on which they be- 
lieve In their rites and the cbaracteristlo 
parts of their religious worship ; consider- 
ing It of equal authority with the Scrip- 
tures themselves. 

TRAG'AOANTH {tragos, a he goat; and 
akantha, a thorn : Or. — goafs thorn), a gum 
which exudes from some spiny species of 
Astragalus, nat. ord. Leguminosa, which 
grow wild In warm climates. Tragacanth 
is brought chiefly from Turkey, in small 
contorted pieces resembling worms; and 
that which is white, clear, smooth, and 
vermicular is the best. 

TRA'GEDY itragddia ; from tragos, a 
goat ; and ods, a song : Gr.), a drama repre- 
senting some grand and serious action, and 
generally terminating in some fatal event. 
The name is supposed to have originated in 
the custom of leading about a goat, in pro- 
cession, at the festival of Bacchus ; In 
whose honour these choral odes, which 
formed the groundwork of Attic tgage^, 
were sung, or from a goat being the prize. 

TRAGI-COM'EDY, a dramatic piece par- 
taking>of the nature both of tragedy and 
comedy. 

TRAJECTORY (trajieio, I throw down: 
Lot), the curve described by a body in 
space. The orbits of the planets would be 
elliptical but for the disturbing forces 
which they exert on each other: and the 
path of a projectile would be a parabola, but 
for the resistance of the air. 

TRAMONTANE (tranamontanus : Lot.), 
lying beyond* or on the farther side of the 
mountains; applied, particularly by tbi 
Italians, to such as live north of the Alps, 
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tno yoloQtary functions ol the body are bu»- 
pended { and the mind It notsetted by 
vltiont. 

T&ANSALTIKB (transolpinitt, beyond 
the Alpt ; Lat.)t lying to the north or 'west 
of the Aipt : at, TVontalpine Gaul : opposed 
to Cft$alpine, as understood by the Rutnant. 

TEAJSSOflNDBN'TAL {tran$oendo, I 
elimb over : LaL)t In Philosophy, according 
to the definition of Kant, * that knowledge 
which occupies Itself not so much with 
objects as with the way of knowing those 
objects or, ‘ the philosophy of the pure, 
merely speculative reason, from which thu 

practical is separated.’ TransesndeTOal, 

in Algebra, a quantity which cannot be 
represeuted by an almbralc equation, hav- 
ing a finite number of terms, with determi- 
nate indices. Thus: a> x* log. x, &c. 

A transcendental equation la one containing 
such expressions: and a transcendental 
curve, one defined by such an equation. 

TRAN'SOEIPT {tranacriptua, transferred 
in writing: Lat.), a copy of any original 
writing ; particularly that of an act or In- 
strument inserted In the body of another. 

TRAN'SEPT {trana, across : and aeptuua, 
an IncloBure: Lat.), In Architecture, that 
aisle of ancient churches, which extends 
across the nave and main aisles. < 

TRANS'FER (.tranufero, I carry over: 
Lot), in Commerce, an act by which a per- 
son surrenders his right, interest, or pro- 
perty in anything to another. 

TRANSFTJ'SION (franafuaio, a pouring 
from one vessel to another: Lot.), in Medi- 
cine, the act or operation of transferring I 
the blood of one animal into the vascular 
system of another, by means of a tube. It 
was at one period supposed, that in cases 
of great loss of blood from hsemorrhage, 
and in certain cases of disease, that the 
blood belonging to the human body might, 
with great benefit, be replaced by that of 
other animals. At first, the trials made 
appeared to be successful ; but afterwards 
they were attended with bad, and In some 
Instances fatal, results. 

TRAN'SIT (IransittM, a passage : Lot.), In 
Astronomy, the oulminationa or passage of 
a heavenly body across the meridian of a 
place. The determination of the exact 
time at which this happens Is of the great- 
est Importance: as, by means of it, the 
differences of right ascensions, and there- 
fore the relative situations of the fixed 
stars, &c., are ascertained. Ids observed, 
by me^s of the transit instrument [which 
sbel Also, the passa^ of the inferior 
planets. Mercury and Venus, across tho 
sun’s disc. When a smaller body passes 
>ehind a larger, it is said to suffer an occulr 
lotion. 

TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. An Instru- 
ment Intended for the observation of tran- 
sits. It consists of a telescope firmly at- 
tached to a horizontal axis, the ends of 
which are directed to the east and west 
|K)lnts of the horizon. A system of three, 
ove, and sometimes seven vertical and 
equidistant wires of extreme minuteness, 
ire placed in the focus of the eye piece; 
and t|ie i^lddle one is an exact representar 
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tlon of that part of the meridian to which | 
the telescope Is pointed. When, therefore 
a star passes the middle wire. It Is In the 
act of culminating ; and the instant this ' 
occurs, it Is noted on a clock, or chrouo- 
j meter. The time at which stars should 
pass any meridian, whoso longitude is ' 
known, may be ascertained from the nantir 
col almanack ; which gives the time of theli 
passing the meridian of Greenwich, and 
thiif the clock error. In any observatory, 
may be determined and corrected. Finding, 
by the transit instrument, the exact inter- 
val of sidereal time between the transits ol 
the different stars, we determine theii 
right ascensions ; but to ascertain the place 
of any star, we require to know also Its 
polar distance, which is found by the mural 
circle [which see], A transit instrument 
and mural circle are, therefore, indispeu- 
sable to every observatory. 

TRANSI'TION itranaitio, a passing over 
Lat), in Rhetoric, Is of two kinds. The 
first Is when a speech Is introduced ab- 
ruptly ; as when Milton gives an account 
of our first ancestors’ evening devotions 

Both turn’d, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both air, sky, earth 
and heaven.— 

Thou alsomadest the night. 

Maker omnipotent, and Thou the day. 

The second is when a writer suddenly leaves 
his subject, and passes to another, which is 
different at first view, but which serves to 

illustrate what he save In Music, s 

change of key from major to minor, or the 
contrary. 

TRANSITION ROOKS (same deriv.). In 
Geology, a term formerly applied to the 
older secondary series, from a supposition 
that they were formed when the world was 
passing from an uninhabitable to a habit- 
able state. 

TRANS'ITIVB (firanaitimu, passing over : 
Lot.), In Grammar, an epithet for a verb 
expressing an action which passes from 
the agent to an object ; from the subject 
which does something, to the object on 
which It Is done. 

TRANSLU'CBNT (tranalucena, shining 
through : Lat.), lu Mineralogy, an epithet 
by which Is designated the power of trans- 
mitting rays of light; but nut so as to 
render objects distinctly visible. 

TRANSMIGRATION (firansmigratio, lite- 
rally, a removing from one country to 
another, Lat), the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the passing of a soul from one body into 
another. A belief in this, under various 
modifications, has existed In different ages 
of the world, and among various nations. 
In the Indian doctrine of metempepchoeie, 
those who spend religious lives do not 
pass through different stages of existence, 
but proceed at once to reunion with the 
Supreme Being. 

TR AN8M DTATION {iranamutaUo : Lot), 
tho change of one substance Into imother 
of a different nature. The transmutation 
of base metals into gold was one of the 

dreams of Alchemy In Ohemlstry, the 

transmutation of a substance Into one ol a 
different form is both easy and common, as 
of a gas or liquid Into a solid. In Oea 
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metry, the change or reduction of one the eharaotar of one who lesvee a jaU la 
figure or body into another of the game ruined Irretrierably ; #ie may die of want, 
area or aolldity, but of a different form ; ag and he is nearly certain to join again his 
of a triangle into a square. evil oompanlona. Hence the commission 

TRAN'SOM, In Architecture, a lintel over of so many crimes by those who bare been 
a door ; or the piece that is framed across a just liberated from confinement. The con* 

double-light window. In a Ship, the vict but too often quits the penitentiary 

beam or timber extended across the stern- more corrupt than he entered it, and tar 
post, to strengthen the aft part, and give more hardened ; for no system, however 
it due form. stringent, has yet succeeded in preventing 

TRANSPORTATION {transpertatio, a%on- communications between the prisoners, 
veylng from one place to another : Lot.), in TRANSPOSITION (tnmnono, I transfer : 
Iisw, a banishment Inflicted for crime. Lot), in Algebra, the bringing any term of 
Various localities have, at different times, an equation over to the other slde.>-— In 
been selected for this purpose ; and return- Grammar, a change of the natural order of 

ing before the sentence expired was for- words in a sentence. In Music, a change 

merly punished with death; but latterly in the composition, either in the transcript 
those who did so, and such as assisted them or the performance, by which the whole is 
In doing it, were transported for life, removed into another key. 

Oriminais are now punished by condemnar TRANSUBSTANTIATION {tranavbstan- 
tion to the penitentiary, transportation tier, to change from one substance into 
having been sui>er&eded by penal servitude, another: Fr.), In Theology, the supposed 
No male criminals have iteeu sent to New conversion or change of the substance of 
South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land for some the bread and wine, in the eucharist, into 
time ; and females have not been trans- the body and blood of Jesus Christ. This is 
ported at all for many years. From what- a main point In the Roman Catholic reli- 
ever cause, the number of persons con- glon, and Is rejected by the Protestants, 
demned to this kind of punishment has tlie former maintaining the transnhstantla 
diminished. In the years 1850, 1851, and tion to be real, the latter only figurative. 
1852, the number of convicts sentenced to The reformed churches interpret the text 
transportation for seven years and upwards ihoc est corpus meum, ‘this signifies my 
was 4,982; while, in the years 1858, 1859, body;’ but the Council of Trent strenuous* 
and 1860, the number of sentences to penal ly contended for the literal sense of the 
servitude was only 2,723, of which but 616 verb est, and says expressly, that by tranr 
were for periods exceeding six years. The substantiation the body and blood of Christ 
number of prisoners in penal establish- are truly, really, and substantially present, 
meats, including Bermuda and Gibraltar, under the species of bread and wine, 
at the date of the last returns, was 8,889. TRANSUMPTION {transamptio, the as- 
The number of male prisoners received sutniug one thing for another : jbaf.). In the 
into the penal estahlishracnts of the United Schools, a syllogism by concession or agree- 
Kingdom, during the years 1858, 1859, and ment ; used where a question proposed is 
I860 was 7,255, and during these years 2,131 transferred to another, with this condition, 
were sent from Great Britain to Western that the proof of the latter should be ad- 
Australla, Bermuda, and Gibraltar ; but niitted for a proof of the fonuer. 
nouo were sent beyond the seas from TIIAPB'ZIAN (from next). In Crystallo- 
Irelaiid in Che same period. The Austra- graphy, having the lateral planes composed 
llan Colonies, generally, are unwilling to of trapealuuis situated in two ranges, be- 
recelre convicts; those sent to Bermuda tween two bases. 

and Gibraltarare employed on public works. TRAPB'ZIUM (prapezion, literally, a 
The cost of sending criminals to Australia small table : Or.), In Anatomy, a bone of 

was found to be about 80,0001. per annum ; the carpus. In Geometry, a plane figure 

to Bermuda, 65,0001. ; and to Gibraltar, contained under four unequal light lines, 
35,0001. ; in all 180,0001. It would most pro- no two of them parallel, 
bably bo more advantageous to the country, TRAPBZOIIK (trapezUm, a trapealum : 
and even to the criminal himself, that he and eldos, form : Or.), in Geometry, a plane 
should be sent to a distant region. Re- four-sldedflgure, having two of the opposite 
formations in .the penitentiary are too sides parallel to each other. Its area is 

often simulated for the purpose of obtain- equal to half the sum of the two parallel 

Ing a remission of punishment ; and the sides, multiplied by the perpendlcuiar dis- 
ticket-of-lsavs system lets loose on society tance between them, 
many persons of the very worst character. TRAP-ROOKS (prappa, a flight of steps : 
The criminal does not dread the peniten- Swod.), In Geology, rooks which frequently 
tiary nearly so much as transportation ; he occur in large tabular masses, rising like 
is not sent to a remote and savage wilder- steps, one above another,, They are of 

ness ; he may sooner or later obtain an volcanic origin, and aro composed of 

abbreviation of his punishment— and, in felspar, augite, and hornblende ; the dlf- 
point of fact, if not through his own fault, ferent proportions of these constituents 
I he does obtain It long before the nominal giving rise to many varieties. Tlie whole 
terra of his confinement expires. When a family of trap-rooks have, on the one hand, 
convict returns from transportation, he a close alliance with volcanic rocks, and, 
comes back being often a new man, may on the other, with porphyry and granite, 
begin life again, and gradually may attain Where basalt is In contact with gneiss, it 
a respectable position— which indeed was becomes nearly compact, and approaches to 
open to him in the laud of his exile. But the character of homstone ; and where 
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greengtona regts on gandstone or clay, 
wbege rookg have a red and burnt appear- 
ance, and a hardneggcuperlor to wbac they 
poggegg in other places. The trappean 
rockg, udien free from vesicular cavities, 
are valuable for architecture, especially the 
greenstone trap, which is quarried with lit- 
tle expense. 

TRAUMA'TIO (jtraumaUkoa : Or.), belong- 
ing to wounds. TraumaUe beUmma and 

certain balsams, &c., used in old pharmacy. 

TRAVKL'LBR, In Nautical affairs, a ring 
or hoop which slides along a space. 

TRAV'BRSE (travaraer, to cross : Fr.), In 
Fortification, a trench with a little parapet 
for protecting men on the fiank ; also, a 

wall raised across a work. In Law, a 

denial of what the opposite party has ad- 
vanced in any stage of the pleadings. In 

Navigation, iraverae-aailing Is the mode of 
computing the place of a ship by reducing 
several short courses made by sudden shifts 

or turns, to one longer course. Traverse 

hoard, a small board to be hung up in the 
steerage of a ship, and bored full of holes 
upon lines, showing the points of compass. 
By moving a peg on this, the steersman 
keeps an account of the number of glasses 

a ship is steered on any part. Traverse- 

table, a tal)le used for finding the difference 
of latitude and departure. 

TRAVERTIN iltaL), a calcareous stone 
deposited by springs of water holding lime 
in solution by an excess of carbonic acid or 
by heat. It is found in many parts of Italy, 
j where the compactor forms of It are used 
as building stone [See Tufa.] 

TRAVESTY, or TRAVBSTIB {traveatir, 
to disguise : fV.), the burles(iue imitation 
of an author's style and composition. Most 
travesties purposely degrade the subject 
treated; though they may be Intended 
either to ridicule absurdity or to convert a 
grave performance into a humorous one. 

TREAD'MILL, a mill which has been In- 
troduced into prisons, as an instrument of 
punishment. It has a large wheel, with 
steps on its external surface, upon which 
the criminals are placed. Their weigh t sets 
the wheel In motion, and they maintain 
themselves in an upright posture, by means 
of a horizontal bar fixed above them, which 
tliey hold. The exercise is very fatiguing, 
and the prisoners have a short respite after 
being on the wheel for about ten minutes. 

TRE'ASON (trahiaon : Fr.), in Law, is 
divided into high treason and petty treason. 
High treason Is the greatest crime of a civil 
nature of which a man can bo guilty. In 
generaii it is the offence of attempting to 
subvert the government of the state to 
which the offender owes allegiance ; or of 
attempting, imagining, or compassing tho 
life of the sovereign, the queen consort, of 
the heir-apparent of the crown, and certain 
other serious crimes of a like nature. Trea- 
son must be prosecuted within three years 
from its commission. Information for open 
and advised speaking must be given within 
six days. In England, those convicted of 
treason are usually hanged and afterwards 
breaded, the more barbarous and revolt- 
ing part of the sentence, namely, erabowel- 
Unf and quartering, being dispensed wltb. 
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I But a conviction of treason is visited by 
forfeiture of lands and goods to the crown, 

I and attainder of blood. This, however, may , 
afterwards be reveraed. In treason, all are 

principals, Petty Treason is the crime of 

a wife killing her husband, or a servant his 
master, crimes which are now treated as 
murder. 

TRBAS'URBR {tresor, treasure: Fr. ; 
from thesauros : Or.), in I^iw, an oflloer to 
whose care the treasure of the state or of 
any company is limited.— The Lord High 
Treasurer of England was formerly the 
third great officer of the crown, but the ajv 
pointment is now filled by five persons, 
styled * the Lords Oommissioners of the 
Treasury ;* one of whom is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The first Lord Is usually 
Prime Minister. 

TREAS'URE-TROVB (trouver, to find : 
Fr.), in Law, money or any other treasure 
found secreted under the earth. It belongs 
to the sovereign or some other who 
claims by the royal grant, or by prescrip- 
tion. When the owner is unknown coins 
or other articles found on the surface of 
tho ground, or such things if originally lost 
by the owner, do not come within the deno- 
mination or law of treasure- trove. 

TREB'LE, the highest or most acute of 
the parts in music, and adapted to the 
voice of females or boys. It is divided into 
the first or highest treble, and the second 
or low treble. Half treble, or mezzo soprano, 
is a high counter-tenor. 

TREE, a name given to those plants 
which have permanent woody stems, and 
rise to the height of so feet at least. Some 
trees live to a great age ; some British yews 
are thought to be from 1200 to 8200 years 
old. But some specimens of the Baobab, an 
African tree, are supposed to 1^ 5000 years 

old. Groves and woods, in the first ages, 

were resorted to as temples ; and particu- 
lar trees were supposed to be the residence 
of certain divinities ; thus the Drj'ada and 
Hamadryads were believed to be enshrined 
in oaks. The gods are also said to have 
taken particular species of trees under 
their protection. Jupiter, we are told, 
chose the oak, Yenus the myrtle, Apollo the 
laurel, Oybele the pine tree, Hercules the 
poplar, Minerva the olive, and Bacchus the 
ivy and the vine. 

TREE-NAIL, a long wooden pin, used in 
fastening the planks of a ship to the timbers. 

TREE-FROG, a small species of frog in 
North America, which is found on trees, 
and croaks chiefly in the evening. It differs 
from the common frog in having the ex- 
tremity of each toe widened and rounded 
in a viscous palette which enables them to 
adhere to the surfaces of bodies. 

TRE'FOIL (jtrifoliwn : Lai.), in Botany, the 
common name of many plants with temate 
leaves : thus the Trifolium repens, or white 
trefoil ; Trifolium minus, or yellow trefoil ; 
Medicago lupulina, or black trefoil ; Lotus 
oomiculatus, or bird's foot trefoil, &o. They 
are all used as food for cattle. 

TREL'LIS {treUlage: Fr.), in Gardening, 
a frame of cross-barred work, or lattioe- 
work, used for supporting plants. It differs 
from treiUage, which consists of light posts 
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and rallafor supporting espaliers, and some* 
times for wall trees. 

TKBM'OLITB, a mineral of a (Ibrons tex- 
ture originally found In the valley of Tre- 
mola, on St. Gothard. It consists generally 
of silica, raaff nesliu and carbonate of lime. 

TRENCHES, or Uwb of approaoh^ in For- 
tification, ditches cut in oblique ilgzag di- 
rections, to enable besiegers to approach a 
fortified place without being exposed to the 
fire of its cannon. Hence the terms to 
opm the trenehM, or to break ground for the 
i purpose of carrying on approaches to a be- 
, sieged place; mount the trenches, or to 
mount guard In the trenches, &o. 

TRBPANQ', an eastern word Imported 
Into commerce, signifying a worm-llke echl- 
I noderm distantly related to the star- 
: fishes and sea hedgehogs. Several species 
of Holothuria are collected in the Indian 
archipelago, where there are extensive 
I fisheries of the animal, and after being 
dried are sent to China, where they are em- 
ployed for culinary purposes, forming one 
of the dainties of a Chinese table along with 
birds* nests and sharks’ flns. Animals of the 
same nature are found round our own 
coasts. 

TUBPANTTING itrepaner, to trepan : 
Pr.\ in Surgery, the operation of perfora- 
ting the skull and taking out a piece, for 
relieving the brain from pressure, Ac. The 
Instrument used is called a trepan, [See 
Trrphivx.] 

TRBPH'INB, In Surgery, a more modem 
instrument than the trepan for performing 
the operation of trepanning. It is a circu- 
lar or cylindrical saw, with a handle like 
that of a gimlet, and a little sharp perfora^ 
tor, called the centre-pin. 

TRES'PASS {trespasser, to transgress: 
Fr.), In Law, any violation of another’s 
rights ; as, the unlawfully entering on his 
premises ; but when violence accompanies 
the act, it is called a trespass vi et armis, 

TRI'AD {trios, the number throe : Or.), in 
Music, the common chord, consisting of the 
third, fifth, and eighth. 

TRI'AL, In Law, the examination of 
causes before a proper Judge, which, as re- 
gards matters of fact, are to be tried by a 
jury ; as regard matters of law, by the 
Judge : and as regards records, by the re- 
cord Itself. [See Law, JUEY, Ac.] New 

trials, in civil cases, are granted when the 
court of which the record Is, sees reason to 
be dissatisfied with the verdict : either be- 
cause evidence was Improperly received or 
rejected, or the judge misdirected the 
jury as to the law which applied to the 
facts ; or a party was unfairly surprised ; or 
fresh evidence has been discovered. 

TRIAN'DRIA {trie, three times; and 
antr, a male : Or.), one of the Linnssan class- 
es, comprehending plants the flowers of 
which have three stamens, as the crocus, 
gladiolus, valerian, Ac. 

TRI'ANGLB {iriangidum : from tres, 
three; and amgulus, an angle: Lai.), in 
Geometry, a figure of three sides and 
three angles. Triangles are either plane 
or spherical. A plane triangle Is contain- 
ed under three right lines, and a spheri- 
cal under three arcs belonging to great 


oirelei of the sphere. Triangles are deno- 
minated from their angles, hriaktroingled 
triangle Is that whlchshas one right angle ; 
an obtuse-angled triangle is such as has one 
obtuse angle ; and an aeuie-angled triangle 
Is that which has all Its triangles acute. 
And from their sides, an eguUateral triangle 
has three equal sides ; an isososlee triangle 
has two equal sides ; and a scalene triangle 
has all Its sides uueqnal. Similar triangles 
are those whose angles are equal, and cor- 
responding sides proportional — Triangle, 
in Music, a small triangular steel instru- 
ment, open at one of Its angles ; and played 
by striking it with a short bar of the same 
metah 

TRI'AS, or UPPER NEW RED SAND- 
STONE, in Gteology, a series of strata form- 
ing the oldest division of the secondary 
period, and intervening, therefore, between 
the Permian and the Liasslc groups. It 
has been divided into the Upper Trias, to 
which the saliferous and gypseous sand- 
stones and slates of Cheshire belong ; the 
Middle Trias, or Mnscbelhalk, which has 
no representative in Britain ; and the Lower 
Trias, which includes the red and white 
sandstones of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
the Bunter-Sandsteln of Germany. This 
threefold division suggested the name of 
the group {trla, three : Lai.). AU the strata 
appear to be marine. The salt mines of 
Cheshire are in the upper triassio beds. 

TRIB'UNB {tribunus, from tribus, liter- 
ally, the chief officer of a tribe : Lot.), in 
Roman Antiquity, the title of various offi- 
cers. A Tribune of the people was chosen 
out of the plebeians to protect them against 
the encroachments and oppression of the 
patricians, and the attempts of the senate 
and consuls to lessen or destroy their 
liberty. Tribunes were first elected after 
the succession to the Mans Sacer, a.U. 0. 260. 
They were not, strictly speaking, magis- 
trates, or invested with magisterial powers, 
but they exercised a great Influence upon 
public affairs. They had the right to put 
a negative on the decrees of the senate, 
and arrest the proceedings of magistrates 
by the veto; and In process of time their 
influence was Increased to such a degree 
that they endangered the safety of tlie 

state. Military tribunes, oQlcers elected 

In place of the consuls ; In consequence of 
the demand made by the common people to 
be admitted to a share in supreme power. 
They were not, however, invested with the 
full power and honours of the consulate ; 
and besides, were generally selected from 
the patricians. There were sometianes six, 
and sometimes three. They were first 
chosen AU.a 3i0, and continued to be 
elected, instead of consuls, at intervals for 
seventy years; after which time there 
were only consuls, but plebeians were ad- 
missible to the office. Legionary JH- 

bunes, or tribunes of the soldiers, were the 
chief officers of a legion. There were six ; 
and each in turn commanded under the 
consul; In battle, each led a cohort, or 
about 1000 men. Tribuni Ararii, tri- 
bunes of the treasury. Tribuni Fabricor 

rum, those who had the direction of the 
making of arms. Tribuni Voluptatum, 
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intendwts of the pablle shows, and other Plane trigonometry enables us to measure, 

dlTCTslon^ TYfbwim, in ancient Archl- with great ease, inaccessible heights and 

tecture, the pnlplt or elevated place whence distances, &c. Spherical trigonometry is 
*P®®ches and addresses were delivered. In indispensable to the astronomers. The 
the French legislative honses the speakers Greek astronomers of Alexandria wore the 


address the assembly from a tribune. 


1 Inventors of trigonometry. 


TRIOAP'SULAB,(triM,three; and capsulo, TRIJU'QOUS (trc«, three; and iugvmt a 
a small chest : ItoAl, in Botany, an epithet pair : Lot.), in Botany, having three pairs, 
for such plants as have three capsules to A trijiwous leaf is a pinnate leaf with three 


each flower. 

TRICLIN'IUM {Lot.: from tHkUni(m:' 


pair of leaflets. 

TML'LION, in Arithmetic, a thousand 


friss, three ; and klini, a couch : Or.\ a times a thousand millions ; that is unity in 
name given by the Greeks to the room the lowest place of the fifth period to the 
where they snppod, because three couches left of the decimal point. It is very often, 
were placed about the table. This .name though erroneously, considered as a million 
was adopted by the Romans as synonymous times a million of millions, 
with OoBnacuXum, Trielinium is sometimes TRIL'OBITBS {treis, three ; and tobos, a 
used for the couch, on which the guests lobe : Or.), an order of Crustaceans only 
reclined. found in the fossil state, in palseozoic strata; 

TRI'OOLOR (tres, three: and color, h having a body composed of a series of rings 
colour: Lot), the national r^nch banner and longitudinally divided by two furrows 
of tliree colours (blue, white, and red), into three lobes. They had a head, a 
selected as the emblem of the first revolu- thorax, and an abdomen more or less 
tlon. The Tricolor has been adopted by distinct, and they had a pair of large com- 
Belglum, and Is often used as emblematical pound eyes. They were nearly allied to 
of liberty. some of the existing Phyllopoda. Their 

TRICU8TIDATE (tricuspis, having three food was the smaller aquatic animals, and 
points : LaL), In Natural History, an epithet they lived in vast numbers in the vicinity 


for anything ending In three points. 
TRI'DENT (tridens. literally having three 


of coasts in shallow water. 

TRIL'OOT (treis, three: loffoa, a dls- 


teeth : Lai.), an attribute of Neptune ; be- course : €hr.), a set of three dramas relating 
Ing a kind of three-pronged sceptre which to the same series of events. The three 
the fable of antiquity put into the hands parts of Shakespeare’s Henry VI. form a ! 

of that deity. Trident, among Mathema- trilogy. The Orestes, Iphlgenla In Taurls, 

ticians, a kind of parabola, by which Pes and Andromache of Euripides, afford an- 
Oartes constructed equations of six dlmen- other example. 

slons. TRIM'MER.tn Architecture, a piece of 

THIDODECAHE'DRAIi (treis, three ; do- timber framed at right angles to the joists 
deka, twelve ; and hedera, a base : Or.), in which are opposite to chimneys, to the 
Crystallography, presenting three ranges well holes of stairs, &c. It receives the 
of faces, one above another, each contain- ends of the Joists, Intercepted by tlie open- 
ing twelve, Ing. Trimming joist, a Joist into which a | 

TRI'FID (tri/ldua, three cleft: Lai.), In trimmer is framed. I 


Botany, divided Into three parts by sinuses 
with straight margins. 

TRIFOrLIATB (tres, three ; and folium, a 


TRIM'Y ARIES (treis, three; and muGn, • 
a muscle: Or.), those bivalves which pre- 
sent three muscular impresBiuns on each 


leaf ; Lat.), in Botany, having three leaves, valve. 

TRIFO'LIUM (same deriv.). In Botany, a TRINE (trini, a set of three : Lat), In 
genus of leguminous plants, Including the Astrology, the aspect of planets placed In 


clovers and some of the trefoils. 


three angles of a triangle ; in which post- i 


TRI'QAMOUS (treia, three ; and gamos, tlon they were supposed to be eminently 
marriage ; €fr.), a name given by some benign. 

Botanists to plants containing three kinds TRIN'GA, In Ornithology, a genus of 
of flowers In tl»e same flower-head ; males, grallatorial birds. They have a hind toe ; 


females, and hermaphrodites. 


though it is too short to reach the ground ; 


TRIGTiTPH (trigluplwe: from treis, and, in this, are unlike the plovers, in 
three ; and gluphl, a carving : Or.), in which the hind toe is generally wanting. 
Architecture, a member of the Doric frieze. There are several British species. Including 
repeated at equal intervals. It consists of the knot, dunlin, stints, and sandpipers, 
two whole, and two half channels, separated TRIN'GLE (Fir.), in Architecture, an or* 
by flat spaces, termed /moro. 


TRIN'GLE (Fr.), in Architecture, an or- 
nament, fixed exactly over every trlgl^h, 


TRIGONOMTDTRT (trigOnon, a triangle; under the platband of the architrave. The 
and metreo, I measure: Or.), the art of guttm or pendant drops hang down from it. 


measuring the sides and angles of triangles. 


-Also, other small square members. 


A triangle oonUlns three sides, and three TRINTTY HOUSE, a society lncorpo» 
angles ; when we know any three of these rated by Henry VIIL In 1616, for the pro- 
Inclnding, in plane trigonometry, at least motion of commerce and navigation, by 
one side, the others can be found. Angles licensing and regulating pilots, ordering 
are given. If their eines, &c., are given, and erecting beacons, light-houses, &c. 
When this science is applied to the solution This corporation is governed by a master, 
of plane triangles, it is called plane trigo- four wardens, eight assistants,, and thlrty- 
nometry ; when to spherical triangles, one elder brothers ; besides numerous In- 
tpherical trigonometry. Trigonometry is a ferlor members of the fraternity, named 
most important branch of knowledge, younger brethren. Many valuahlo prlvi* 
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leges are attached to it, and Its revenne j nerai, originally brought from Tripoli; used 
amoonta to abont 140,000{. per annum. The In polishing atones aUd metals. It has a 


ball of the Trinity House Is tn elegant 
building, not far from the Tower of London. 

TRIKO'MIAL (tr«s, three ; and nomen, a 
name: Lot,), In Mathematics, an epithet 
for any quantity or root consisting of three 
terms, united by the sign of addition or 
subtraction : thus a + &c — d. 

TRIO (/tol.), in Music, a composition fon- 
sistlng of three parts ; one of which Uiuat 
make a third with the base, and the other a 
nftb or octave. 

TRIOOTAHE'DRAL (tre(s, three; oktO, 
eight ; and hedra, a base : Or.), In Orystallo- 
grapby, presenting three ranges of faces, 
one above another, each range containing 
eight faces. 

tRTOJ'CIA (trefs, three; and oikia, a 
family: Or.), In Botany, the name of the 
third order in Llnnseus’s class Polygamia : 
comprehending such plants as have herma- 
phrodite (male and female) flowers of the 
same species, in three distinct Individuals. 

TRIOLET, a stanra of eight lines. In 
which, after the third, the first line, and 
after the sixth, the first two lines, are re- 
peated ; so that the first line is heard three 
times. 

TRIO'NES (Lot., literally, the ploughing 
oxen). In Astronomy, a name for the cluster 
of seven stars in TTrsa Minor, called also 
Charlea'B Wain. 

TRIP'ARTITB (trlpartUus: Zat), In Bo- 
tany, an epithet for a leaf which Is divided 
Into three parts down to the base, but not 
wliolly separate. 

TRIPE DB ROCHE (Fr.), species of lichen 
belonging to the genus Oyrophora, found In 
arctic re^ons, upon which famished voya- 
gers are sometimes compelled to feed, and 
they are frequently the food of Canadian 
hunters. 

TRIPKT'ALOUS (trefs, three ; and petor 
Ion, a leaf ; Or.), In Botany, having three 
petals or flower leaves. 

TRIPHTHONG (treiit, three ; and phth- 
enpos, a sound ; Or.) In Grammar, a coalition 
of three vowels In one compound sound, or 
In one syllable ; as In adien, beau. 

TRIPIN'NATE, In Botany, an epithet for 
a species of compound leaf ; when a petiole 
has blplunate leaves ranged on each side 
of It. 

TRIPTiBT, In Poetry i three versos rhym- 
ing together. In Music, notes grouped 

hy threes; when the figure 8 is placed 
over them they are to be played In the time 
of two, 

TRIPTiB TIME, In Music, a time In 
which each bar can be divided into three 
parts. reeeTiMB.] 

TRII^IOATB RATIO (triplfco, I multiply 
by three; Lot.), in Arithmetic, &c., the 
ratio of the cubes, of the terms of a simple 
ratio; thus, a*: is the triplicate ratio 
ot a: b. 

TRIP'OD (praUit three ; and ports, a foot : 
Or.), In general, anything having three 

feet. In Grecian Antiquity, the sacred 

■eat,iupparted by three feet, on which the 
priestesses among the ancients need to de- 
Iver the oracles. j 

TRIP'OLI, lu Mineralogy, a slUdous ml- 1 


dull argillaceous appearance, but Is not 
compact. It has a fine bara grain, bnt 
does not soften by water, or mix with It. 
The various kinds of Tripoli have been 
found to consist of tbe sillolous coats of 
minute organisms, chiefly vegetable. 

TRIPTOTB (triptOtos: Or.), In Grammar, 
having three cases only. 

TRIPYR'AMID, In Mineralogy, a genus 
of spars, the body of which Is composed of 
single pyramids, each having three sides, 
and affixed by their base to some solid body. 

TRIQUBT'ROUS (triqtiatrvB, having 
three comers : Lat), In Botany, an epi- 
thet for a fruit or leaf that has three plane 
sides or faces. 

TRIRE'MIS, orTRI'REME (iremia: Lot.), 
In Greek and Roman Antiquity, a galley 
with three tiers or banks of oars. The 
rowers are supposed to have been placed 
on seats one over another, the two lower 
being separated by a deck. 

TUI'SECTION OP AN ANGLE, in Geo-‘ 
metry, a problem of great celebrity among 
ancient mathematicians. An acute or 
obtuse angle cannot be trisected by 
plane geometry ; but It may be done by 
means of the conic sections, and some other 
curves, 

TRISMUS (trizo, I grind the teeth ; Or.), 
In Medicine, the lock-jaw. One species Is 
caused by wounds, or exposure to cold; 
the other attacks Infants during the first 
two weeks after birth. 

TRITBR'NATE (tree, three; and temi, 
throe each ; Lat), In Botany, having three 
biternate leaves ; or the divisions of a triple 
petiole, subdivided Into threes. 

TRITH'BIST (freis, three; and Theos. a 
God : Or.), In Theology, one who believes 
that there are three distinct Gods In the 
Godhe.ad ; that Is, three distinct substances 
and essences. 

TRTT'ICPM (Lat; from tritiu, ground, 
on account of tbe mode of preparing it for 
food), a genus of plants, nat. ord. Oramir 
naeca, to which wheat belongs. 

TRITON, In the Greek Mythology, a 
kind of deml-god, half man and lialf fish. 
Triton, in Malacology, a genus of ma- 
rine molluscs inhabiting univalve shells. 

TRITONS (tritonos, consisting of three 
tones; Or.), in Music, an Interval now usu- 
ally called & sharp fourth ; It consists of four 
degrees, and contains three tones between 
the extremes. It la divisible also Into six 
semitones; three of them being dfitonlc 
and three chromatic, 

TRITOX'IDB, in Chemistry, an oxide 
containing one atom of base and three of 
oxygen. 

TRITURATION (trituratio: Lot.), In 
Pharmacy, the act of reducing a solid body 
Into a fine powder; called also levigatior. 
an a pulverization. 

TRI'UMPH (triumphuB: Lot.; from thri- 
amboB, originally a hymn to Bacchus : Or.), 
in Roman Antiquity, a public and solemn 
honour conferred by the Romans on a vic- 
torious general ; by allowing him a magnf 
floent procession through tbe city. The 
triumph was of two kinds, the greater and 
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;be lets ; the latter of which waa called aa 
ivation. This spleijdtd spectacle was ar* 
ranged as fallows : the whole senate went 
cut to meet the vlotort who, being seated 
111 a glided chariot, sometimes drawn by 
vrhlte horses, and riad In his gold embroi- 
dered triumphal robes, was preceded by 
the kings, princes, and generals whom he 
bad ranqulshed, loaded with chains, as well 
as by singers and musicians ; and was fol- 
lowed by carefully selected victims, and by 
the spoils and emblems of the conquered 
cities and provinces. Lastly came the rlc- 
torloua array, horse and foot, crowned with 
laurel, and adorned with the marks of dis- 
tinction they had received, shouting lo 
triumphe, and singing songs of victory, or 
of sportive raillery. Upon the capltol, the 
general rendered public thanks to the gods 
for tho victory; caused the victims to be 
slaughtered; and dedicated the crown which 
he wore, ana apart of the spoils, to Jupiter. 
All the temples were open, and all the 
altars loaded with offerings and Incense; 
games and combats were celebrated in the 
public places; the general gave a costly 
feast, and the shouts of the multitude rent 
the air with their rejoicings. 

TRIUMTHAL ABOH, a grand gate, or 
archway, erected at the entrance of a town, 
or Id some other public situation. In com- 
memoration of some important event, or 
in honour of some victorious general. It 
Borootlmes consisted of one, at others of 
two or three, openings ; the last kind being 
the most beautiful. Among the remains of 
antiquity, Italy can boast of the relics of 
several triumphal arches ; and many beauti- 
ful structures of the kind have been erected 
in modem tiroes. 

FEIUMPHALIS CX)RONA. [See Grown.] 

TRIUMnriRATE, an absolute govern- 
ment administered by three persons, named 
THumvira (friumviri, three men : LaU), with 
equal authority ; as that of Augustus, Marc 
Antony, and Lepldus ; which gave the last 
blow to the Roman republic. For Augustus 
having vanquished Lepidus and Antony, 
the triumvirate waa soon converted into a 
monarchy, 

TRI\T[UM (a place where three roads 
meet ; Lot), a name given In the middle 
ages to the three liberal arts, grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic, which were studied to- 
gether. The other four, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy, being called 
qitadrivitm, 

TROCAR' (FV), in Surgery, an instru- 
ment f^ making incisions ; particularly in 
the operation of tapping for the dropsy. 

TROOHAN'TEB {trOohazo, I gallop : Or,\ 
In Anatomy, a name given to two apophyses, 
situated in the upper part of the thigh-bone; 
they receive the tendons of most of the 
muscles of the thigh. The maior process is 
on the outsid^and the minor on the Inside 
of the thigh. They receive their natnefrom 
being chiefly concerned In the act of run- 
ning. 

TRO'OHB (troehoa, anything round : OrX 
a small lozenge or cake, generally oonststlng 
of sugar and muoilage, with small quantities 
of more motive subslmnees. and Intended to 
he gradually dissolved In the month. I 


TRO'OHBB (troehaloa; from trochoa, s 
running : Gr.), In Greek and Latin poetry, a 
foot consisting of two syllables, the fl/tt 
long, and the second short. 

TRO'OHILUS itrochiloa: Qr.\ In Archi- 
tecture, a name used by the ancients for a 
hollow ring round a column, which the 
modems call aecHa, Troehilna, in Ornith- 

ology, a genus of Humming birds, which see. 

TRO'OHITB (troehoa, anything round ; 
Gr.^In Natural History, a kind of flgurfd 
fossil stone resembling parts of plants, 
called 8 t. Outhbert's beads Trochltes are 
usually of a brownish colour, and break like 
spar. 

TROOH'LBA (a pulley block: Lot.), In 
Anatomy, a cartilage through which the 

tendon of the trochleary muscle passes. 

The trochleary muacle is the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye ; the trochleary nerve, the 
nerve which goes to that muscle. 

TROGLOD'YTES {trOglodutea; from trSgU, 
a hole : and duo, I go Into : Or.), certain 
tribes In Ethiopia who are represented by 
ancient writers as living in subterranean 
caverns: and respecting whom we have 
many fabulous stories. 

TROM'BONB (Ital.), a musical Instru- 
ment, of which there are three kinds : the 
bass, the tenor, and the alto. It is ex- 
tremely powerful ; and therefore best suited 
to grand choruses and other full compo- 
sitions. 

TROOP (troupe : Fr.), In Cavalry, a certain 
number of soldiers mounted, who form a 
component part of a squadron. It is the 
same, with respect to formation, as company 

in the Infantry. The word troops (in the 

plural) signifies soldiers in general, whether 
more or less numerous. Including Infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. 

TROPE (tropos; from trepo, I alter: Or.), 
in Rhetoric, an expression used In a dif- 
ferent sense from that which it properly 
signifies. It Is Intended to present au Idea 
in a lively and forcible manner. 

TRO'PHY (tropaion: Or.), anything taken 
and preserved as a memorial of victory ; as 
arms, standards, &c., taken from au enemy. 
It was customary with the ancients to erect 
their trophies on a spot where they had 
gained a victory. At first they consisted 
of the arms they bad taken ; but afterwards 
I trophies were formed of bronze, marble, 

or even gold, In Architecture, an oroa- 

! ment representing the stem of a tree, 
charged or encompassed with military 
weimons. 

TRO'PIOS (tropikoa, belonging to a turn- 
ing round : Gr.— the line at which the sun 
turns back), in Geography, a zone of the 
earth, 23} degrees, or about 1600 miles on 
each side of the equator, over some part of 
which the sun passes directly vertical two 
days in the year. It Is the hottest, wettest, 
and most fertile part of the earth ; but Is 
less favourable to human life than the tem- 
perate zones. Its heats are, however, tem- 
pered by winds which constantly follow the 
sun from east to west, and which, from 
ttaelr convenience to ships, are called Trada 
Winds. In the plains the heat varies from 
190 to 80 degrees, and Is seldom below 85 
In Astronomy, parallels of decllnatloo 
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drawn through the solstitial points. There TRUCK STSTBM (tree, to give In ex* 
are two tropica ; the tropic of Cancer, on change : A. Sax.), a n^e given to a mode, 
the north or the equator, and the tropic of at one time very prevalent in manufactnr- 
Caprlcom on fhe south ; each is 23^ from ing districts, of the employer paying his 
the equator. workmen In provisions, clothes, and other 

TROU’BADOURS, poets who flourished goods, instead of money. In favour of this 
in Provence, from the llth to the latter practice it was argued, that the manufac- 
end of the ISth century. They wrote poems turer, having the command of capital, was 
on love and gallantry ; on the Illustrious enabled to establish shops, or gener^ de- 
characters and remarkable events of the pats, from which the working man could 
times, &c., which they set to music lund supply his family with necessaries at the 
sung ; they were accordingly general far cheapest rate. But the mechanic had often 
vourltes In different courts, diffused a to pay exorbitant prices for the articles he 
taste for their language and poetry over was compelled to purchase, and was subject 
Europe,and essentiallycontributed towards to every species of ucffalr dealing and ty* 
the restoration of letters, and a love for ranny by such a system ; and. after much 
the arts. Each baron, a sovereign In his discussion, an act was passed for Its sup- 
own territory, invited the neighbouring presslon. 

knights to his castle to take parts in tour- TRUFFLES (trvffe: JPV.), ftingi growing 
naments and to contend in song ; at a time underground, and much prised as condl- 
when the knights of Germany and Northern ments In cookery. They are difficult to 
Prance were challenging each other to And; but as the commoner species, belong- 
deadly combat. Thus the verse of the Ing to the genus Tuber, have a peculiar 
Provencals was lyrical In the highest de- smell, dogs are trained to discover them, 
gree; but it was necessarily Buperflclal, and They are usually found in calcareous soil, 
would lose its chief value if unaccompanied and are more abundant in France than 
by music. In the llth and 12th centuries in England, and still more plentiful In 
Ithad attained its highest celebrity ; it had Italy. 

spread Into Spain and Lombardy; and even TRUM'PET, the loudest of all portable , 
German emperors (Frederic Barbarossa), wind instruments, consisting of a tube, | 

and English kings (Richard Ooeur de Lion), generally of brass. Hearing trumpet, or 

composed songs in the Provenqal dialect, ear trumpet, an Instrument, which is used ! 
But the poetry of the Troubadours, as in to enable deaf persons to hear sounds, that 
the course of time it became more common, would otherwise be inaudible to them; it 
became degraded to mere ballad-singing; collects and conveys to their ears waves of 
and the few specimens of it that have been sound, which would pass off in other direc- 
preserved, consist of short war-songs and tlons. It is constructed on the same prln- 
lyrics of pastoral life and love. f8ee Pro- ciple as the speaking trumpet ; and, indeed, 
VKH^AL.] is that trumpet reversed ; though, for con- 

TROUT, the salmo fario of Ichthyologists, venleuce, it is often made curved or spiral. 

in the family Salmonida, a delicate fish, Speaking trumpet, a tube, from six to 

abounding In many of the rivers of England, fifteen feet in length, made of tin, perfectly 
It frequents the clearest streams, and has straight, and having a very large aperture ; 
always been the favourite sport of the f'f*® mouth-piece being wide enough to ad- 
angler. Trout are prettily coloured, the By means of this instrument 

back being mottled, and the sides dark f-h® voice is carried, with distinctness, to 
brown, with yellow spots, which have a the distance of a mile or more. It is used 
scarlet dot In the centre. They seldom chiefly at sea. The abrial undulations, 
exceed four pounds in welglit ; and are which would disperse themselves In all 
generally between one and two pounds. directions, are confined by the sides of the 
TRCfVER itrouver, to find : Fr.), In Law, instrument; and reflected in a direction 

a special action uimn the case, which may parallel to its axis. The feast of trumpets, 

be maintained by any person who has 

either an absolute or special property in first day of the seventh month of the sacred 
goods, for recovering the value of such year, which was the first of the civil year, 
goods, against another who, having, or answered to our September. The be- 
being supposed to havia obtained possession ginning of the year was proclaimed by 
of them by lawful means, has converted sound of trumpet. 

them to his own use. TRUM'PETER, or Agami, the Psophia 

TROT'- WEIGHT, the weight by which crepitans of ornithologists, a bird of the 
gold and silver, jewels, &c., are weighed. It heron family, which Inhabits tropical South 
Is also used in weighing medicines. In ex- America. Its name is derived from Its cry. 
perlments in natural philosophy, and in fs easily tamed, and becomes as attach^ 
comparing different weights wth each to lU owner as a dog. 
other. The pound contains 13 ounces, or . TRUN'OATB {truncatus, mutilated ; Lot), 
5,760 grains. in Botany, appearing as If cut off at the tip: 

TRUCE OF GOD, a suspension of hostlll- as, a ^ncote leat 
ties, often proclaimed during the middle . TRUN'NIONS, two knobs which project 

S es, on the authority of the dhurch. It from the opposite sides of a piece of ord- 
orded an Interval of peace amid those nance, whether gun, mortar, or howitzer: 
private hostilities, in which every petty and serve to support It on the cheeks of 
baron believed It his right to engage. f*® carriage. — The irtmnitm-rittg. Is that 
TRUCK, the small wooden cap, at the ring on a cannon which Is next In front 
extremity of a flagstaff, or masthead. <>"0 trunnions. 
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TRUSS (trousM, a Imndle : Fr.), in Arcl>I- 
teoture, a framed cuUecxion of pieces of 

timber. [See Roop. 7 In Navigation, a 

machine to pull a lower yard close to Its 
mast, and retain It firmly In that position. 
In Carpentry and Engineering, a trian- 
gular frame used as a support, or apolygonal 
frame made rigid at the joints and employed 

for the same pur])ose. A bundle of hay 

or straw, equal to 66 lbs. ; six trusses make a 

load. In Surgery, a bandage or apparatus 

used In cases of rupture, to keep up the 
reduced parts, and hinder further protru- 
sion ; and for other purposes. 

TRUSTEE', In Law, one to whom is con- 
fided the care of an estate, money, or busi- 
ness, for the benefit of another. 

TRYSOLYMPON'IOA (Or.; from treis, 
three ; Olumpia, the Olympic games ; and 
niki,, a victory). In Antiquity, one among 
the Greeks who returned three times victo- 
rious from the Olympic games ; and on 
whom special honours were conferred by 
the state. 

TU'BA (Lot,), a wind Instrument, used 
by the ancient Romans, resembling our 
trumpet ; though of a somewliat different 
form. 

TUBE (tvJbaa: Lat.), a hollow cylinder, 
either of wood or metal, used for the con- 
veyance of fluids, &c. Also, a vessel of 
animal bodies or plants, which conveys a 

fluid or other substance. In Botany, the 

narrow hollow part of a monopetalous 
corolla, by which it is fixed to the recci)- 
tacle. 

TU'BEROI^ES (tuberculum, a small swell- 
ing : LaU), in Medicine, little tumours which 

suppurate and discharge pus. In Natural 

History, little knobs or rough points. 
Hence the epithet tuberculate. 

TU'BEROSE, the Polyanthea tuberoaa of 
botanists, a liliaceous plant with white 
strongly scented flowers, well known in our 
greenhouses. It is a native of the East 
Indies, and yields a scent to the perfumer. 

TU'BEROUS, in Botany, consisting of 
roundish fleshy bodies, or tubers ; as the 
roots of artichokes and potatoes. 

TU'BULAR BRIDGE, a bridge formed 
of a great tube or hollow beam, through 
the centre of which a roadway or railway 
passes. The first iron bridge of this kind 
was that designed by Stephenson, for carry- 
ing the Chester and Holyhead railway over 
the Menal Straits. It consists of two rec- 
tangular tulies of wrought iron plates, 
riveted together ; one tube being for the 
accommodation of the up line of rails, and 
the othwr for that of tlie down line. A 
pier erected upon a rock in the middle of 
the Straits divides each tube into two spans 
of 462 feet each, and there is also at each 
end a smaller tube of 230 feet span to serve 
as approaches to the bridge. These several 
tubes are joined together, so as to form 
one tube for each line of rails, 1524 feet 
long ; and 100 feet above high water. The 
thickness of the central pier is 45 feet, that 
of each side pier 32 feet ; the tube projects 
17 feet 6 inches over the masonry at each 
end, and rests on rollers, to permit motion, 
when the tube expands or contracts from 
change of temperature. This bridge con- 

tains 0480 tons of wrought Iron, 1088 tons 
of cast iron, and l, 600,000 cubic feet of 
masonry. The total expense of its con- 
struction was 601 , 8 (i 0 i!. It was coramonced 
Aug. 10, 1847, was finished March 6, 1850, 
and was opened for traffic March 18, 1860. 

A similar bridge, containing one length of 
tube, and of a somewhat smaller span, had 
been previously erected, under Stephen- 
son’s direction, over the river Conway, on 
the^ame line of railway, and was opened 
for traffic in 1848. These bridges have, 
however, been far surpassed by the Victoria 
tubular bridge over the river St. Laurence, 

In Eastern Canada. It consists of one tube 
6592 feet, or nearly two miles In length : 
the whole bridge being 9146 feet long. It 
is 60 feet over the water ; has 24 openings, 
of which the centre one is 882 feet wide, 
and each of the others 242. The tube is 19 
feet high at the centre, 16 feet wide : and 
contains 9044 tons of wrought iron ; with 
1,640,000 rivets. Its surface for painting 
is equal to 32 acres. It is supported on 24 
piers; the two central ones being 18 feet 
wide ; and the remaining 22, 15 feet, and 
altogether with the abutments, containing 
2,713,095 cubic feet of masonry. Their 
strength was required to be enormous; 
since the ice accumulated during a Cana- 
dian winter, on 2000 miles in length, of 
lakes and mighty rivers, must pass through 
them, and a large portion of it dash against 
them. This ice exerts an almost iucalcu 
lable pressure ; and is often piled up to the 
height of 40 or 50 feet where there Is no 
obstruction— one vast mass sliding up on 
another. Wooden tubular bridges have 
long been In use. One was built at Wet- 
tingen in 1778, which may bo considered as 
a hollow timber beam : its span was 390 
feet. After whole armies, with the artil- 
lery, &c., had passed over it iu safety, as 
also a constant traffic for more tl)au 20 
years. It, as well as a similar bridge at 
Sclmffhauseu, was burned by the French 
ill 1799. 

TU'BULODS, or TU'BULATED (tuba, a 
trumpet ; Lat.), in Botany, having a bell- 
shaped border ; with five reflex segments, 
rising from a tube : as, a tubuloua floret. 

TU'ESDAY, the third day of the week ; 
answering to the dies Martia of the Ro- 
mans ; but dedicated by the Saxons to 
Tnihco. 

TU'FA, or TUFF, In Geology, a rock com- 
posed of small particles of stone, which 
issued in tlie shape of dust from a volcano ; 
or as mud, thaitis, dust mingled with steam. 

In volcanic countries there are strata of 
tuffs, some of which had been originally 
thrown Into the sea, and contain marine 
organic remains ; others have been pene- 
trated by water, holding calcareous matter 

In solution, by which the tufaceous parti- 
cles have been bound together into a hard 
mass susceptible of a good polish. Tuffs 
frequently alternate with beds of basalt and 
trachyte. 

TDFO, in Architecture, a porous, light, 
calcareous stone, used in the construction 
of vaults. The 'travertin* employed In 
building Bt. Peter's, at Rome, is of this ua 
turc. (See TuAVBBTij^O 
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TUILBRIES (tuiZtorio. a place where tiles 
are made : Fr.), the residence of the French 
inonarchs, on the right bank of the Seine, 
In Paris. It was begun by Oatherine de 
Medici, wife of Henry II., in 1664, and 
finished by Henry lY. ; but the latest addi- 
tions were made to it by Kapoleon, in 1808. 
It has been connected by Napoleon III. 
with the Louvre, forming a splendid pile of 
buildings. The exterior of the Tuileries is 
deficient in harmony, having been buftt at 
difi!erent times, and on very different plana ; 
but the Interior la magnlfleent. It derives 
its name from having been erected on a 
place where tiles were anciently manufac- 
tured. 

TO'LIP (tulipe: Fr.), the name of lilia- 
ceous plants belonging to the genua Tulipa 
of botanists. They are much cultivated for 
the regular form and gay colours of their 
flowers. The tulip has always been a fa- 
vourite flower with the Belgians and Dutch ; 
and, about a century after Its introduction, 
the mania prevailed to such an extent in 
those countries, that more than two thou- 
sand dollars were often given for a single 
root. 

TUTiilP-TIlEB, a North American tree 
belonging to the Magnolia order. It Is the 
Liriodendron ttdipiferum of botanists. The 
deciduous leaves have a singular shape. 
The flowers are largo and showy, are varie- 
gated with different colours, among which 
yellow predominates ; and sometimes re- 
semble those of the tulip. In parts of the 
United States it constitutes alone very 
considerable tracts of the forest, and has 
been found 140 feet high, with a stem 20 
feet in circumference. The heart of the 
wood is of a light yellow colour, and the 
sap whltu ; the grain is fine and compact; 
it is easily wrought, polishes well, and is 
Bufflciently strong for purposes requiring 
great solidity. The tree succeeds very well 
in England. 

TU'MOUR {tumor, a swelling: Lat.), in 
Medicine, the morbid enlargement of a par- 
ticular part ; without being caused by in- 
flammation. 

TU'M ULUS (Lat.), a barrow or mound of 
earth in ancient times raised to the memory 
of the dead. [See Bakbow.] 

TUN {tunne: Sax.), a measure of capacity 
for liquids. The English tun contains two 
pipes, or four hogsheads, or 262 gallons, 

TUNG'STEN {tung eten, heavy stone: 
Swed.), sometimes called Wolfraraliim, a 
white, hard, and brittle metal, very dlfll- 
cult of fusion ; heated to redness, in the 
open air it burns into the peroxide or 
tungstic acid. Its spec. grav. is 17*4. It is 
obtained chiefly from wolfram, or tungstate 
of iron and manganese. Steel is supposed 
to be greatly improved by the addition of 
from two to five per cent, of tungsten. 
Tungstate of soda is employed to render 
articles of dress uninflammable. 

TUTIIO (tunica : Lai.), a garment worn 
within doors by the Romans of both sexes, 
under the toga; the slaves and common 
people only appearing In it abroad, in which 
case it was girded with a belt. The sena- 
tors wore a tunic with a broad stripe (clavui) 
ot purple : the knights had narrow stripes 


on theirs : and hence the terms LattciaifH 
and AngustioUwU applied to persons of tiiese 
orders. The Lotus Siavus extended from 
the neck perpendicularly down the centre 
of the tunic, and, being woven In the cloth, 
it is not represen ted on statues. The clavus 
augustus consisted of two narrow stripes, 
also in front of the tunic, and reaching 
from each shoulder to the bottom ; the 
right of wearing It was permitted also to the 

children of knights Tunic, In Anatomy, 

a coat of membrane. 

TU'NICATED (tunicatua : Lat.). In Zo- 
ology, the term Is applied to an order of 
molluscs, amongst which are the sea- 
squirts, in consequence of their being pro- 
tected by an elastic tunic In place of a shell. 

These are the ascidians of zoologists. In 

Botany, an epithet for a bulb composed of 
numerous concentric coats ; as an onion. 

TUN'NEL, a subterraneous passage. 
Some tunnels are cut through hills, to 
continue the lines of canals, from half a 
mile to two or three miles long ; others are 
formed on the lines of railroad, where steep 

hills render them necessary. The tunnel 

under the Thames, below London Bridge, 
was commenced In 1826; and finished for 
passengers in 1843. It consists of two dou- 
ble archways, each 1800 feet in length ; 
and communicating by openings, cut in the 
massive centre wall. It cost about 12001. 
per yard. Tliere have been some enormous 
tunnels constructed for canal and railway 
purposes. That on the Thames and Med 
way Oanal, flulshed in 1800 and now used 
for the North Kent railway. Is 3160 yards in 
length ; and the Box tunnel, on the Great 
Western Railway, finished in 1888, 8123 
yards. But the most enormous undertak- 
ing of the kind is that now forming 
through Mont Cenls, Intended to connect 
Prance and Italy. It will be 7 ^ miles long, 
with a width at the base of the arch of 251 
feet, and a height varying from S4Ho 251 
feet. The tunnel has been commenced at 
each end, and several years must elapse 
before it is flnlBhed, the whole having to 
be carried through hard rock. Tunnels 
have been made in very ancient times. The 
Grotto of Pausllippo, through which the 
road passes from Bale to Naples, is of con- 
siderable length, and is probably artificial. 
Senilramls is said to have made a tunnel 
under the Euphrates at Babylon more tlian 
8000 years ago. 

TUR'BAN (turband: Pars.), a head-dress 
worn by most Oriental nations. It is of very 
various forms, but generally consliJts of a 
piece of fine cloth or linen wound round a 
cap,whlch Is red or green, roundish on the 
top, and quilted with cotton. The Turkish 
sultan wears a turban having three heron’s 
feathers, with many diamonds and other 
precious stones. The turban of the grand 
vizier has two heron’s feathers ; that of 
other oltlcers, but one. 

TDR'BARY,ln Law. the right of digging 
turf on another man*s land. Common oj 
turbary, is the liberty which a tenant enjoys 
of digging turf on the lord’s waste. 

TUR'BINATBD (turbinatm, conical j 
Lot.), in Botany, shaped like an Inverted 
cone; narrow at the base, and broad at the 
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apex. In Oonoholoerr, wreathed conically Is a mncli handsomer bird, but is little 

from a broad base to a narrow or pointed known In this country, 
apex. The top shffis afford examples of TUll'MBRIO, or INDIAN SAFFRON 
this form. the root of the Ourcuma longa, a plant allied 

TURBINE {turbo, a top: Irat— because to the Gingers. Externally It Is greyish, 
the machine turns round on a vertical axis but internally of a deep bright yellow qr 
something like a top), an hydraulic nia- saffron colour. Paper stained by It is used 
chine, In which the water, having a con- as a test in the laboratory ; being changed 
Biderable pressure due to the lielght of its fr(»m yellow to brown, by free alkalies, and 
fall, is allowed to issue through small then carbonates. Turmeric has a slight 
orifices with a high velocity. The simplest, andhatic smell, and a bitterish taste. It is 
and probably the oldest form, is what Is used for dyeing, and, in some cases, as a 
usually termed Barket'o milt; it may be medicine; but it is chiefly employed as a 
described as a vertical tube, having two seasoning for ragouts and other dishes ; 
horizontal tubular arras at Its lower ex- and It constitutes a principle Ingredient In 
tremity ; being in the form of an Inverted curry powder There were 2541 tons of 
T, and capable of revolving on Its vertical turmeric imported in 1858. 
axis. There is an aperture near its outer TUR'NEllITB, a rare mineral occurring 
extremity, of each horizontal arin, at oppo- in sriiall crystals of a yellowish brown 
site sides ; or the arms are bent round, so colour, externally brilliant and translucent, 
that apertures in the extremities are It contains alumina, lime, magnesia, with a 
turned in opposite directions. Another small portion of iron and silica, 
form of turbine has the water flowing TURN'ING, in Mechanics, a very Inge- 
from the circumference towards the cen- nious and useful art ; in which a great va- 
tre, not as In the preceding form, from ricty of articles are manufactured, by cut- 
the centre to the circumference. When ting or fashioning them while they revolve 
the water flows through the apertures, upon an axis or line, that generally remains 
the parts of the interior immediately oppo- immovable. Every solid substance In na- 
slte to them are acted upon by an unconn- ture may be submitted to this process, and 
teractsd pressure; which causes a rapid accordingly we have articles turned in the 
motion in a direction opposite to that u>- metals, in wood, in pottery, in stone, in 
wards which the water flows. Thlsrotntory lvory,&c. The simplest process of turning 
motion of the apparatus Is communicated to Is that of the potter; who, in the first stage 
jnlll stones, &c. Improved modlHcations of of forming his ware, sticks a piece of soft 
the turbine. In the shape of horizontal tea- clay upon a wheel, or flat tabic, while it re- 
tcr-wheels, are now used. In these, the water volves horizontally ; and In this state of ro- 
18 made to traverse curved passages, and tatlon, ho fashions it with tho greatest 
by Its pressure, while passing through them, facility into vessels of every description, 
it moves the wheel round. They assume a But In most operations of the art the re- 
great variety of forms ; but will be easily volvlng body Is cut or shaved by applying 
understood, if the principles just alluded to a chisel, or other suitable tool, to its sur- 
are borne in mind. Turbines are applicable, face, while In motion ; which requires flrm- 
when the fall of water Is too high, and too ness in the action, or axis of rotation, and 
inconsiderable, lor ordinary vertical water- also that the tool Itself should be steadily 
wheels. eu[)portcd. The instrument, or apparatus 

TUR'BITH, or TUR'BETH (turpethus: fur tlicsp purposes. Is called a lathe. The 
Mud. Lat.), a substance used In the materia art of turning is most extensively appllca- 
iiiediea as a rathartic. It Is brought from ble In all the mechanic arts; for the hardest 
the East Indies, and is tho cortical part of metals, and the most ponderous articles, as 

the root of a species of convolvulus. well as the softest wood and the most dell- 

Turbtth mineral, the yellow precipitate cate pivots In a watch, can be faaliioned by 
subsulphate of mercury, called Queen's the tumlng-lathe. 

yellow. TUR'Nir, the common name r>f a crucl- 

TUR'BO (Lat.), a genus of gasteropodous fenjus plant, the Brossica ropa of botanists, 
molluscs, having a regular turbinated shell, extensively cultivated for its esculent 
with an Iridescent Interior. The top shells root. Turnips are a wholesome article of 
of collectors belong to tills genus. They food, mucii in use. The large rooted va- 
are natives of tropical seas. rieties have been employed for fodder, 

TUR'BOT, a large flat llsh, the Rhombus during the winter season, from time Imme- 
maximik of Ichthyologists, In the family morial. The Swedish turnip has a large 
PleuronectidcB. Being a favourite fish tor root, of a yellowish hue, and Is employed 
the table, large quantities of turbot are for feeding cattle. The plant Is tho Bras- 
sold In the London market. It grows to sica campestris, variety rutorbaga. 
the weight of twenty or thirty pounds. TURN'PIKES, the name given to the 

TURT)US (a thrush : LaL),ln Ornithology, toll gates on the public roads, the ancient 
a genus of birds, comprehending the dlf- gate being a mere pole or pike. The turn- 
ferent species of thrush. pike roads are formed under acts of parlla* 

TURNKEY, a name given to gallinaceous ment; and managed by commissioners, 
birds of the genus Meleagris. Our domes- trustees, and surveyors. [See Roads.] 
ttcated bird (M. gallopavo) is derived from TURN'SOLE, in Botany, a plant of the 
Mexico ; but the name Turkey is supposed genus Heliotropium ; so named because Its 
to have been given to it In the belief that flower is supposed to turn towards toe 
the bird was a native of the country so sun. 

called. The nonduras turkey (AT. oceUata) TURTENTINB {turpentina: ltdU; from 
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terOrinthos: Gr.), a transparent resinous 
substance, procured from different species 
of the pine and flr. The best sort comes 
from North America. The method of ob- 
taining It Is by making a series of Incisions 
In the bark of the tree, from which the tur- 
pentine exudes, and falls down Into recep- 
tacles prepared to receive It. KngHsh tur- 
pentine is from the Scotch flr ; Venice tur- 
pentine, which is more thin and aromatic. 
Is derived from the ptnus lartx; amf^he 
common American turpentine comes from 
the ptnui palv^tria. To obtain the <nl of 
turpentine, the juice Is distilled with water 
in an apparatus like a common still. 

TURTKNTINE TREE, tlie Pistucut len- 
tiscus, Mastich is obtained from Its trunk, 
by making Incisions In it, In the month of 
August. 

TTJR'QUOISE, a mineral of a beautiful 
sky-blue colour; occurring In thin layers, 
or 111 rounded massy's. It Is destitute of 
lustre, but susceptible of a high polish, 
and Is much used in jewellery; and con- 
trasts well with diamonds and pearls set In 
gold. It consists chiefly of hydrated alu- 
mina; and Its colour la probably due to 
oxides of copper and Iron. 

TURTLE, the name given to some marine 
shielded reptiles closely allied to the tortoise 
[which see]. One species, the hawk’s hill 
turtle iOaretta imhricata), which lives In the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, yields the tor- 
toise shell of commerce. The green turtle 
{Cheloniavindts) found in the tropical parts 
of the Atlantic, Is the animal so much 
prized by epicures. The head and limbs are 
but slightly retractile, and the toes are en- 
tirely united and enveloped In the common 
Integuments, forming a sort of paddle. 
Turtles feed ou sea- weed at the bottom, but, 
at a certain season, visit the shore, for the 
purpose of depositing their eggs In the 
Hiiid. The Instinct which leads the female 
turtle to the beach to lay hor eggs, renders 
them a prey to man. The Ashers wait for 
them at the beginning of the night, espe- 
cially when It is moonlight ; and, either as 
they come from the sea, or as they return 
after laying their eggs, dispatch them hy 
hard blows from a club, or turn tbeiu 
quickly over on their hacks, not giving 
them time either to defend themselves, or 
to blind their assailants bv thi owing up 
the sand with their fins. When very largo, 
it requires the efforts of several men to 
turn them over, and they must often om 
ploy the assistance of handspikes or levers 
for that purpose. The buckler of this 
8 |>ecles Is 80 flat, as to render it Impossible 
for the animal to recover the recumbent 
posture when It Is once tunied on Its back. 

TURTLE-DOVE, the Oolumba Turtur of 
ornithologists, a summer visitor to our 
Islands, where they breed, the parent birds 
sitting by turns on the eggs. The plaintive 
eoo of this bird In the woods is always wel- 
come to the ear. 

TUS'OAN ORDER, one of the orders of 
Architecture; the most ancient, the most 
massive, and most simple of those Invented 
by the Romans. 

TUSSILA'GO (tussis, a cough ; and asro, I 
sot upon * Lot.— from Its being considered 


a core for a oongh). In Botany, a genns ul 
oomposlte plants, Including the common 
coltsfoot. 

TUS'SIS (Lat.}, In Medicine, a eouffh, nat, 
ord Componitie. 

TUTENAG, or Packfong, a metallic com- 
pound brought from China, called also 
Chinese copper, or white copper. It consists 
of copper, zinc, and nickel. Zinc Is some- 
times called by this name In India. 

TUT'TO, or TUT'TI (Ital.), In Music, a 
direction for all to play In full concert. 

TUTTrY, the Impure oxide of zinc, col- 
lected from the chimneys of smelting 
furnaces. 

TWELPHITSTDI, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, men of the highest rank, who were 
assessed at 1200 shillings ; and. If any injury 
were done to such persons, satisfaction was 
to be made according to their worth. 

TWELVE TABLES, LAWS OP THE, 
celebrated laws, framed at Rome by the 
Decemvirs a.it o .303 They were originally 
ten, but two more were soon added, 

TWI'LIGHT, the faint light diffused 
through the lower portion of the atmo- 
sphere by the reflection of the sun’s rajs 
from the higher portion of the atmosphere, 
after that body has set below, or before it 
hits risen above the horizon. The morning 
twilight begins, and the evening twilight 
cuds, when the sun Is about eighteen de- 
grees below the horl/on. At the poles, 
whore there are six mouths day and six 
months night, the twilight continues about 
two months ; so rhat a great part of the half 
year’s night is illuminated. 

TYMTAN (txmpanon, a drum : Or.), a 
part of a printing-press, consisting of a 
frame covered with parchment ; on which 
the blank sheets are put in order to be laid 
on the form to he Impressed 

TYM'PANITIS, or TYM'PANY (same 
denv }, a disease railed also Drum belly ; 
and consisting In an elastic distension of 
the abdomen, arising from a morbid collce- 
tlon of gas In the Intestines. When caused 
hy air secreted lu the abdominal cavity It Is 
generally fatal. 

TYM'PANUM (same derxv.), la Anatomy, 
the drum of the ear; the membranous par- 
tition which separates the auditory passage 
from the tympanic cavity. This cavity 
contains the four auditory bones, and It 
communicates with the open air by means 
of a narrow canal, called the Eustachian 

tribe. In Architecture, the triangular 

npace in a pediment enclosed by the cornice 
of Its inclined sides, and the horlzoi^al fillet 
of the corona; It Is often decorat'd with 

sculpture. In Botany, a membrane which 

sometimes stretches across the mouth of 
the theca of a moss. It la often styled an 

eplphragm Among the Greeks and Rf>- 

mans, a tympanum was a musical Instru- 
ment, not unlike the tambourine, beaten 
with the hand. 

TYPE (tupos! Or.), In Theology, a sign or 
symbol ; a figure of something to come ; as, 
the paschal lamb was a type of Christ. To 
the word in this sense Is opposed antitype , 

Christ, therefore. Is the antitype. In 

Natural History, Type Is applied to that 
variety In a species, or species in a genus, 
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or genua In & family, which presouta an as- bHUms fever. Typhua commeneea with ex* 
urmblage of polnta inost characteriatlc of traordiuary muscular and nervoua debility, 
the species, genua, family respectively. great depression of spirits, flying pains, 
TYPB-POTJNDING, the art of manufao- sighing, a frequent, small, hard, and flutter- 
taring the metal letters used by printers. Ing pulse, a foul and brown tongue, impair- 
The type, or pattern of tbe letter, Is first ed taste. As the disease progresses, the 
cut on a steel punch, then sunk in a debility is increased ; the mouth becomes 
matrix of brass or copper, about an inch very foul and the breath fetid ; the evacuar 
and a half long, and thick in proportion to tions are extremely offensive and rapidly 1 
the size of the letter it is to contain. The putnfy. The speech then becomes Inartl- j 
fused type-metal is then poured Into the cul*te muttering, and delirious; there Is a 
mould, and afterwards loosened from the tendency to bleeding from the nose, mouth, 
matrix merely by removing tbe pressure and bowels; livid spots appear on tbe sur- 
froni the spring A type-foundry Is pro- face, hiccup comes on, the hands and feet 
Aided with several furnaces, each sur- become cold, and death supervenes. In this 
mounted with an Iron pot containing the climate it may last three weeks or a month: I 
type-metal , whl( h usually consists of three in hot countries eight or ten days. If Itdoes 
parts of lead and one of antimony. The not terminate fatally, the symptoms begin 
dexterity of the founder is truly surprls- to be favourable about the twelfth orfour- 
Ing ; for every movement is executed with teenth day It is contagious, or Infectious, 
such astonishing rapidity and precision, and often epidemic. 

that a skilful workman will cast 500 letters TYPHOON, the name given to a hurrl- 
In an hour. The types are then taken by a cane, or tornado In tbe Chinese seas, 
boy, whose business It Is to break off the TYPOG'RAPHY itupos, a type, and flrro- 
Buperfluous metal ; and this ho does so rar pho, 1 write • Or.). [See Phimtino ] 
pldly as to clear three or four thousand per TYP'OLITB {tupos, an outline ; and lithoa, 
hour. Prom his bauds the tjpes go to the a stone : Or.), in Natural History, a stone 
riibber, who sits with a grit-stone slab on a or fossil which has on it Impressions or 
table before him, and having on the fore figures of plants and animals, 
and middle finger of his right hand a piece TY'RANT (turannoa, literally, a master: 
of tarred leather, passes ea(h broad side of Or), one who exercises arbitrary or exces- 
the tjpe smartly over the stone, so dex- slve power A monarch or othrt ruler who 
terou«ly as to be able to rub 2000 types In by injustice or cruel punishment, or tbe 
an hour Tbe tipes are now conveyed to a demand of unreasonable services, imposes 
boy, who sets them up la lines In a long burdens and hardships on those under his 
shallow frame, with their faces uppermost, control, which law docs not authorize, and 
Tills frame, containing a full line, Is put which are repugnant to the dlrfates of hu- 

into the dresser’s hands, who polishes them manlty The word tyrant, In its original 

on each side, cuts a groove or channel Jn signification, merely meant an abnolute 
the bottom of each, and renders them per- ruler; but tbe frequent abuse of theofllce 
fertly symmetrical. Each letter is finally led to a different application of the word, 
tied up In lines, and a proportionate num- TYRO'818 (turos, cheese: Or.) In Medi- 
her of each sort being put together, a cine, a disorder In the stomach occasioned 
fount of type is ready for the printing-office, by milk coagulating in It. 

TY'PHUS (tuphos, stupor arising from TYTfl'INQ (tealha, the tenth: Sax), in 
fever: Or ), In Medicine, a spfctes of con- Saxon Haw, the subdivision of a Hundred. 
tlnued fcA er characterized by great delillity. It was obliged to produce offenders, or re- 
a tendency in the fluids to putrefaction, and pair the misclilef done by them. All free 
the ordinary symptoms of fever It chiefly persons above the age of twelve years were 
attacks those who have been weakened by bound to belong to some tythlng. The 
anv previous dcblllrating cause, or who are limits of a ty thing generally corresponded 
confined in unwholesome and damp sltua- with those of a parish. It was originally 
tions It assumes various forms, as low supposed to be a district containing ten 
fever, putrid fever, nervous fever, jail freeborn men, of whom each was pledged 
fever,' &c When nausea and bilious vomit- for the other, 

Ing prevail it constitutes what is termed 


U 


U the twenty-first letter, and the fifth true. It is not often used as an abhrovla 
vowel of the alphabet, is generally pro- tlon, but Is put for urbU, and thusAUo, 
nounced nearly like eu shortened or blend- anno urbls conditso (in the year from the 
ed : as in annuity, enumerate, mute, infuse, building of Rome). 

In some words, as In bull, pull, fiill, the UBIQUITA'RIAN'? everywhere ; 

sound of u Is that of the Italian «, the Lot.), in Ecclesiastical History, a sect of 
French ou, but shortened. Its other sound Ltitherans who sprung up In Germany about 
I s heard in tun, run, rub, &c. Sometimes it the year lfi«0 ; and maintained that the body 
Is pronounced like a double o, as In rule, of Jesus Christ is omnipresent, or 
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in every place at tlie same time, and con- a very good article can now be had wholo 
Bcnnently In the Kncharlst. sale for little more ^an one BhllUng a 

U'RASB, In Rnsala, a proclamation, or pound. In 1858, 14,56!n^wt. of nltramanne, 

1 inperlal order published. value 77,2881. were Imported ; most probably 

nL'CBR(itlou«;I<it), in Medicine, a pum- the greater part of this was artiflclaL 

lent solution of continuity. In any of the Ultramarine aehee, a pigment which Is the 
s«)fl parts of the body, attended with a residuum of lapis lazuli after the ultra- 
secretion of pus, or some kind of discharge, marine has been extract^, 
n leers arise from a variety of causes, and ULTRAMONTANE (ultra, beyond; and 
are variously denominated ; asfisttilotie, gan- mone, a mountain : Lat.), an epithet applied 
prenous, cancerous, scrq/Ulmts, carimts, »c. to countries which lie beyond the moun- 
ULE'MA, or OULEMA {Turk.), a body of tains : thus Prance, with regard to Italy, is 

learned men, are the administrators of the an ultramontane country. In Bccleslas- 

varinus powers centred In the person of tlcal matters the term is used by writers 
the Sultan of Turkey, and presided over by on this side of the Alps to express doc- 
the Grand Mufti. It consists of three de- trines extravagantly favourable to the 
scrlptlons of persons; the Imams who are power and supremacy of the popes, and 
ministers of religion ; the Muftis, who are therefore In accordance with Roman or 
expounders of the law ; and the Cadis, who rather Papal Ideas, 

are ministers of justice. UL'VA (Lat), In Botany, the Green Laver, 

U r.MA'OEdS, in Botany, a nat. order of a plant belonging to the Xlgce. Three of 
exogenous trees and shrubs, Including, its species grow In the sea, one In fresh 
amongst other genera, Ulmua (Elm-trees) water, and three In damp places on land, 
and Oeltia (the Nettle trees). The latter The Ulva thermalis grows In hot springs 
bear an edible drupe.sometimes called sugar at a temperature of 117° Pahr, 
berry. The flowers of the ulmacece have no UM'BBL (umbella, an umbrella ; Lot.), In 
petals, and appear In loose clusters. Botany, a sort of Inflorescence, which con- 

UL'MIN(uI»ims, an elm-tree a dark slats of a number of floweratalks or rays 
brown substance, which exudes from the spreading from a common centre. It is * 
liark of the elm, and other trees. Itiscon- simple or compound; In the latter, each 
sidered by some as Identical with thebrown peduncle bears another series of spreading 
matter of vegetable mould and turf : a sub- flowerstalks. Henc^ umbellate, and umbel- 
stance which greatly contributes to the liferoua, bearing umbels, 
nutriment of growing plants. UMBELLlP'EIl.®, In Botany, a large nat. 

UL'NA (the elbow : Lat), in Anatomy, ord. of herbaceous plants (the Apiaceve of 
the larger bone of the fore-arm, reaching some botanists), comprising those which 
from the elbow to the wrist ; it is large at have their flowers In Umbels. They grow 
Its upper extremity, and grows gradually chiefly In the northern parts of the northern 
smaller towards the wrist. Its chief use hemisphere. The carrot, celery, parsley 
seems to be to support and regulate the parsnip, fennel, coriander, and caraway’ 
motions of the radius. belong to this order, which also contains’ 

ULTIMATUM (ultimus, the last; Lot.), many poisonous plants, such as common 
In modern diplomacy, the final conditions hemlock and water hemlock. Others yield 
offered for the settlement of a dispute; or matters which are employed In medicine 
the basis of a treaty between two govern- such as Asbavcbtida, Galbahuv and’ 
inents. The word Is also used for any flnal Opoponax. ’ 

proposition or condition. UM'BEB, In PalntlDg,a pigment affording 

ULTRA (beyond : Lat), a prefix to cer- a fine dark-brown colour. There are two 
tain words In modem politics, to denote substances used under this name’ one a 
those members of a party who carry their preparation of the lignite or brown co’al 
notions to excess. In 179.3, those persons found near Cologne; the other, called’ 

In Prance were called ultra-revolutionists, Turkish umber, an ochraceous Iron ore 
who demanded much more than the con- containing peroxide of Iron, peroxide of 
stitution they adopted allowed. When the manganese, silica, alumina, and water The 
Bourbons returned to France, In 1815, the name is believed to be derived from Urn- 
words uUrarToyalists and ultrorltberals brla, or Bpoleto, In Italy, whence It was 
were much used, and have become common first brought. It is used In two states • the 

wherever political parties exist. Ultra first, Its natural one, with the stmple'pre- 

vires (Lat), a Law phrase applied when a caution of levlgatlon, or washing* the 
trustee has done something which he was second, that In which It Is founC ’after 
not authorized to do. being burnt. The hues of burnt and un 

ULTRAMARINE (uUra, beyond; and burnt nmber greatly differ from each other 

ware, the sea; Laf.), In Painting, a valuable In Ornithology, the Scopus Umbretta' 

pigment affording a beautiful sky-blue co- a bird belonging to the Ardetdae. It Is 

lour. Its name ultramarine is derived distinguished from the storks by Its com- 

from being brought from beyond sea, that pressed bill, whose trenchant column Is ex- 
isto say, from Hlndostan and Persia ; and It paiided towards the base ; the nostrils are 
was originally obtained only from the rare prolonged into a furrow. It Inhabits Africa 
mlnenl lapis lazuli. But excellent ultra- UMBILPOAL (mwiMMctm, the navel ’AoL)' 
marine can now be prepared arttflclally. In Anatomy, an epithet for whatever ver* 
withsilicateof alumina, silicate of soda, and tains to the navel; as umhUical ves^Is. 

sulphuret of sodium ; its colour being due umbilical regrlon, In Botany, the umbil^ 

to the last reacting on the second. Ultra- cal cord, or funiculus. Is the thread wlilch 
marine waa formerly live guineas on ounce; connects the ovule with the placenta. U 
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yaries In length In different plants, and Is TJN'GULA (a hoof: Lai.), In Geometry, 
sometimes absent. • the section of a cylinder, cone, or otb(pt 

UMBIL'IOATB (same deriv.), in CJoncbo* solid formed by rerolutlon, cut off by a 
logy, an epithet applied to an univalve plane passing obliquely through the base, 
shell in yrbich the axis of the column is UJN^GULATES (same deriv^, an order of 
I hollow ; such a shell is also styled pcrfora- the class mammalia, including those which 

ted. In Botany, an epithet applied to a have the digits Inclosed in hoofs, the under 

leaf or other part of a plant which is round, surface not being left free for the exercise 
with a depression at the middle. of touch, such as the ox, the horse, and the 

BM'BO (Lot), the boss or protuberant el^hant. 
part of a shield. IlfcllOAP'B'DLAR (units, one ; and cc^suZo, 

TTMBO'LDILITB, a Yesuvian mineral, a chest : Lot), in Botany, having one cap> 
whose primitive form Is a right rectangular sule to each flower. 

prism, with a square base. It is of a green- U'NICORN (unicomus ; from units, one ; 
Ish yellow colour, inclining to brown. and comu, a horn : Lot.), an animal with 
UMB'illAN, an ancient Italian language one bom. According to an examination of 
spoken to the north of Rome, of which a the accounts given of the unicorn in an dent 
few fragments of a priestly literature, the and modem times, the opinion of Its fabu- 
tables of Iguvio, have been preserved. lous character, which has prevailed since 
UN, in Philology, a particle giving to the time of Button, does not seem to rest 
words to which it Is prefixed a negative on a foundation absolutely certain, Lu- 
slgniflcatlon. Un and in were formerly dovlcus Romanus, the traveller, declares 
used indifferently for this purpose,* but that he saw two unicorns aliv*e in the tem- 
the tendency of modem usage Is to prefer pie of Mecca ; some assert that the animal 
the use of in in some words, where un was is yet to be found in Thibet, and it is stated 
before used. It Is prefixed generally to by Von Zach that a beast of this descrlp- 
adjectlves and participles, but sometimes tion, the male of which has a long and 
also to verbs, as In unbend, unMnd, &c. straight horn on the forehead, is found In 
UrNAVO'OB (Lot.), with one voice; un- the district of the ancient Meroe. The 
anlmously. animal termed a unicorn, in our version 

UN'CIAL (uneia, the twelfth of a foot: of the Bible, is considered to be the rhin- 
Lnt), pertaining to letters of a large size, oceros. 

used In ancient manuscripts. XJNIFLO'ROUS (unus, one; and /los, a 

UN'OIPORM {uncus, a hook ; and forma, flower : Lat.), in Botany, bearing one flower 
a form : Lat.), in Anatomy, an epithet for only. 

the last bone of the second row of the UNIPORM'ITY, ACT OP {uniformUas; 
carpus or wrist; so named from its hook- from unua, one; and forma, & form: Lat.), 
like process, which proiocts from the palm the act of parliament by which the form of 
of the hand. public prayers, administration of sacra- 

UN'OINATB {uncinatus, furnished with ments and other rites, is prescribed to be 
hooks : Lot.), in Botany, hooked at the end. observed in ail the churches. (1 Ellz., and 
UNO'TION {unctio: Lot.), the anointing 13 and 14 Car. II.) 
with consecrated oil, a practice among the UNILA'BIATB yunue, one ; and labium, a 
Jews in ooDsecratlng kings and priests; lip: Lat.), in Botany, having one lip only; 
also still in use at coronations. One of the as a unUabiate corolla, 
seven sacraments of tlie Homan Catholic UNILAT'BRAL {untie, one ; and latus, a 
church. It is performed in cases of mortal side : Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for flowers 
disease, and is called extreme unction. growing only on one side of the common 

UNDERWRlTPiR, one who undersigns peduncle ; as a unilateral raceme. 
a policy of Insurance on a ship or its cargo, UNILIT'ERAL {unua, one ; and litenim, a 
at a certain rate per cent. letter : Lot.), consisting only of one letter. 

UNDULATION {undulatus, marked with UNILO'CULAR {unua, one; and loculus, 
waves : Lot.), a waving motion or vibra- a compartment : Lat.), In Botany, seed ves- 

tlon ; as, the undulations of water or air. sels not separated into cells. In Concho- 

The undulations of a fluid are propagated In logy, shells not divided into chambers. 

concentric circles. In Surgery, undula- U'NION, or ACT OP UNION (wnio, unity ; 

tion denotes a certain motion of the matter Lat.), in Politics, the act by which Scotland 
of an abscess when pressed, which Indicates was united to England; or by which the 
Its m^rity or fitness for opening. two kingdoms were Incorporated Into one, 

UNdU'LATORY THEORY {same deriv.), in 1706. Also, the legislative union of Great 
in Optics, the theory according to which Britain and Ireland, in 1800. Tlie United 
light is transmitted by the undulations of States of America are also sometimes called 

an elastic medium, supposed to pervade the the Union. In Architecture, harmony be« 

universe. [See Light.] tween the colours in the materials of a 

UN'GUBNT (itnpuens, anointing: La«.), In building. In Ecclesiastical affairs, the 

Medicine, a soft composition used as a combining or consolidating of two or more 

topical remedy for sores. churches into one. Among Painters, a 

UNGUIO'ULATES {unguis, a claw ; Lot.), symmetry and agreement between the seve- 

R primary division of the mammalia, In- ral parts of a painting. In Surgery, union 

eluding those which have the digits armed by the first intention signifies the process 
with claws, hut free for the exercise of by which the opposite surfaces of recent 

tench on their under surface. In Botany, wounds grow together, and unite without 

an epithet applied to petals which have a suppuration, when they are kept in contact 
broad limb attached by a narrow portion. with each other 
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UNI'SEXUAL (WU8, one ; and sextis, sex: 
£af.)« a term applied by i)otanl8t3 to tbose 
flowers which have the stamens in one and 
the pistil In another, Instead of having 
)oth in the same flower. 

U'NISON (U71U8, one; and aonua, a sound: 
Lot), In Music, a coincidence or agreement 
of sounds ; proceeding from an equality In 
the number of vibrations made in a given 
time by a sonorous body. Unison consists 
in sameness of degree, or similarity iiMre- 
spoct to gravity or acuteness ; and is appli- 
cable to any sound, whether of instruments 
or of the human organs, &c. 

U'NIT (umiaa, oneness : Zat.), in Mathe- 
matics, any known determinate quantity, 
by the constant repetition of which, any 
other quantity of the same kind is mea- 
sured. 

UNITA'RIANS (same dcriv.), in Eccle- 
siastical History, a sect who deny the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and ascribe divinity to 
God the Father only . Untturiamsm In Eng- 
land dates almost as far back as the llefor- 
inatlon ; and under the names of Arlan ism 
and Soclnianlsm, its followers have at 
times endured much persecution. Unita- 
1 lans profess to denve their views from 
'Scripture, and to make it the ultimate ar- 
hitcr in all religious questions ; and they 
assert that, interpreted according to the 
settled Jaws of language, the uniform testi- 
mony of the sacred writings Is, that the 
Holy Spirit has no personal existence dis- 
tinct from the Father, and that the Son is 
also a derived and dependent being. 

UNITED BRETHREN. [See MOEA- 

VIAVS ] 

U'NITT (umtas : Zat.), in Theology, is 
of two kinds, unity of faith and unity of 
svirtt. Unity of faith is an equal belief of 
the same truths of God, and possession of 
the grace of faith in like form and degree 
Unity of spirit is the oneness which sub- 
sists between Christ and his saints; by 
which the same spirit dwells in both ; 
and both have the same disposition and 
aims. 

U'NIVALVB SHELLS (unns, one; and 
valva, the leaf of a door : Zat), in Concho- 
logy, those of a single piece. 

UNIVER'SAL {universalis, belonging to 
the whole: Zat), in Logic, a proposition 
which has the subject distributed, so that 
the predicate is declared concerning every 
thing comprehended in it. It may be either 
ctfflrmativs or negative. Thus, ' all men are 
mortal,’ or, ‘no men are immortal.’ 

UNIVER'SALISTS (same denv.), a name 
sometimes given to the Armenians, as 
holding that grace is given to all men, 
without reserve ; and that its operation is 
nniversal. On account of holding an oppo- 
site opinion, Calvinists are denominated 
Parti cularlsts. 

U'Nl VERSE (same deriv ), the totality of 
space, and all Its material concents and 
phenomena. Some philosophers suppose 
It to bo filled with an ethereal fluid. In 
which masses of matter are equally dis- 
posed, which masses, like our sun, act as 
centres of motion, excite luminosity, and 
transfer motion and momenta to subordi- 
nate spheres, like our earth, each centre 
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being millions of milUons of miles distant 
from the others. [Sea Abtrokomt, Pla« 
NETS, Ac..] 

UNIVBR'SITT {vniveraitas : Zat), a name 
applied to a national establishment tor a 
liberal education, where professors in the 
several branches of science and polite lite- 
rature are maintained, and where degrees 
or honours attached to the attainments of 
scholars are conferred. Such an estab- 
lishment Is called a university, as intended 
to embrace the whole compass of study. 
The universities of Great Britain are seated 
at London, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edin- 
burgh. The University of London is o^ 
recent foundation, and is composed of Uni- 
versity College and King’s College. There 
are two universities in Ireland— that of 
Dublin or Trinity College, founded byQueen 
Elizabeth, and the Queen’s University, re- 
cently established. In their present form, 
and with their present privileges, they are 
institutions comparatively modern. They 
sprang from the convents of regular clergy , 
or from the chapters of cathedrals In the 
church of Rome, where young men were 
educated for holy orders In that dark pe- 
riod when the clergy possessed all the little 
erudition which was left In Europe. They 
have long been considered as Intended for 
general purposes ; but, as a proof that they 
had this kind of ecclesiastical origin. It will 
be sufflclent to observe that the pope arro- 
gated to himself the right of vesting them 
with all their privileges, and that, prior to 
the Reformation, every university In Eu- 
rope conferred its degrees in all the facul- 
ties by authority derived from a papal bnIL 
The most ancient universities In Europe 
are those of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, 
Salamanca, and Bologna; and In the two 
English universities the first-founded col- 
leges are those of University, Baltol, and 
Merton In the former, and St. Peter’s In 
the latter. Oxford and Cambridge, how- 
ever, were univerfiltlcs. In the original 
sense of the word, at a very early period, 
since the former flourished as a seminary 
of learning In the reign of Alfred the Great, 
and the latter, If we may credit its hlsto- 
rlan<?, at a period still earlier. A university 
was at first Intended merely to supply In 
structlon and confer degrees ; the students 
resided, at their own expense. In balls, Ac. 
Subsequently, colleges were founded by 
clmrttalile or munificent persons for the 
entire or partial Bupi)ort of those who were 
unable to maintain tliemselves [sef Ooi/- 
lugk]; and finally, when the colleges be- 
came the residence also of Independent 
students, the halls were for the most part 
abandoned. The general arrangements of 
a British university may he pretty well 
understood from those of Cambridge. In 
this university every college is In Itself a 
corporate body, and governed by Its own 
statutes, which must, however, eoncor with 
the general laws of the unlverBlty, Kach 
of the colleges sends deputies both ftif the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
, government, and the place of their mee^ 
Ing Is termed the senate-house. All the 
' officers of the university, forming the exe 
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cutlre part of It, are chosen hy the senate, 
the principal of w^m Is the chancellor. 
He is expected to iffotect and preserve all 
the rights and privileges of the institution, 
and to see that strict and Impartial justice 
Is administered in every case to the mem- 
bers. The office is entrusted to noblemen 
of the highest rank. The Vice-chancellor’s 
office is explained by his title ; he acts as a 
magistrate for the university and county, 
and must be the head of some college. 
The regents elect two proctors, who are 
officers of the peace, and superintend the 
bejas’^lour and discipline of all the pupils, 
'..^chough there are some particular parts 
* "of the duties of these officers which may be 
considered very unpleasant, yet they must 
be masters of arts, and are regents by virtue 
of their office. There are two courts of law 
In the university of Cambridge, viz. the 
consistory court of the chancellor, and the 
consistory court of the commissary. The 
university sends two members to the Im- 
perial parliament of the United Kingdom, 
who are chosen by the collective body of 
the senate. A Council, termed the uni- 
versity council, appointed for various pur- 
poses, is composed by a Grace of the senate^ 
and a solicitor Is nominated by the vice- 
chancellor. The Syndics, chosen from the 
members of the senate, conduct all special 
affairs, such as framing laws, regulating 
fees, and inspecting the library, the print- 
ing, buildings, &C.&C. A Degree cannot be 
conferred without passing a Grace for the 
pui pose. All the professors of the sciences 
are allowed stipends, which are derived 
from various sources, composed of the 
university chest, sums from government, 
or from estates appropriated for that pur- 
pose. At the first Institution of the uni- 
versity, professorships, or readerships In 
the different arts and sciences, were estab- 
lished ; but these university officers are no 
longer the main sources of Instruction. 
Tho several colleges and halls which com- 
pose the academical body, have each Its 
own private regulations for the education 
of its members, but all contribute to the 
university education. The degrees In Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are differently named, 
or arrived at, In different succession In the 
different tacultlcs ; but degrees In Theology 
and Medicine can be obtained only after 
the acquisition of certain degrees In Arts, 
UPAS TUBE, the Antiann toxicana of 
botanists, nat. order Artocarpacem, a tree 
rendered famous for its poisonous qualities, 
which, however, have been very much ex- 
aggeraled. It was long believed In Europe 
that there was but a single tree, which was 
situated In a valley In Java. Its pestilential 
qualities were said to be so destructive, 
that neither herb nor animal could live 
within many miles of Its circle, and that 
none hut criminals, few of whom ever lived 
to return, were sent to gather poison from 
it. But it Is now known to be merely a 
tree with secretions which contain strych- 
nine, but do not affect the atmosphere 
around. It is nearly allied to the Brkad 
Fbuit Tkbk and the Cow Tree. The upas 
tree has a stem which is cylindrical, per- 
pendicular, and rises completely naked to 


the height of sixty or seventy, or 
eighty feet ; near the surface of the ground 
it spreads obliquely, like many of our forest 
trees. The bark is whitish, slightly burst- 
ing into longitudinal furrows. Hear the 
ground this bark Is, In old trees, more than 
half an inch thick, and, when wounded, 
yields copiously the milky juice from which 
the poison Is prepared. 

UP'L AND, a term for land elevated above 
tbeftneadows and plains which lie on the 
banks of rivers, near the sea, or between 
hills. It is opposed to Meadow, Marsh, 
Swamp, &c. ; and, like Downs, or a gentle 
hilly country, ttpiands are particularly valu- 
able as affording pasture for sheep. 

U’KANITB, In Mineralogy, a phosphate 
of copper and uranium. It Is of a pale gold 
colour, or yellowish brown ; sometimes of 
an apple-green or emerald hue ; and occurs 
crystallized In rectangular prisms, or In 
Imperfect octahedrons. 

UKA'NIUM (quranos, the heavens ; Gr.)^ 
a metal discovered In the minerals called 
pechblcnde and uranlte. It Is either a black 
coherent powder or a white malleable metal, 
according to the state of aggregation. It 
Is very combustible when exposed to heat, 
and unites very violently with chlorine and 
with sulphur. 

UIIANOL'OGY io7irano8t the heavens; 
and logoSt a discourse : Or.), a discourse or 
treatise on the heavens; or, In other words, 
the science of Astronomy. 

UKA'NUS (quranos, heaven; Gr.), the 
Oeorgiuyn Sydus, or Uerschel, a planet be- 
longing to our system. Its distance from 
the sun Is 1,800 millions of miles. Its 
sidereal revolution is performed In about 
eigbty-four Julian years. Its orbit Is in- 
clined to the Ecliptic at an angle of only 
46' 28 4. Its diameter is 86,300 miles; its 
bulk eighty times that of the earth; its 
density only one-fifth that of our globe. 
A motion of revolution round Its axis has 
not been made out, but doubtless It exists. 
Only four satellites baAe been seen, but 
possibly there are more. These satellites 
present the remarkable peculiarities that 
the planes of their orbits are nearly perpen- 
dicular to the ecliptic, and that their orbital 
motions are retrograde, that Is, they move 
round their primary from east to west. 

URAKI'.Ourari, Ourari, or Woobaly, 
the Indian names of a virulent poison pre- 
pared by the Indians of South America 
from the wood of the Strychnos toxifera ; a 
tree growing In the interior of tropical 
America. A dart tipped with the poison 
and blown through a tube of wood, can be 
made, by the unerring aim of the red man, 
to take fatal effect on birds and small 
animals at a distance of fifty or sixty yards. 
The tree belongs to the same genus as that 
yielding nuxvomica, from which strychnine 
is prepared. 

UROE'OLATB (urceolus, a little pitcher : 
Lot), In Botany, an epithet for a corolla 
which Is expanded at the middle, but con- 
tracted above and below, whilst the limb ii 
small. 

UREA (owron, urine : <?r.),a crystallliable 
j substance, held In solution In the urine. 
It consists of carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen* 
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VRBrrSR {ouriUr: Or.), in Anatomy, 
the membranous canal which conveys the 
nrlne from each kidney to the urinary 
bladder. 

URE'THRA, In Anatomy, a membranous 
canal or tube which serves as a passage for 
the discharge of the urine. 

U'RIO AOID, In Chemistry, an acid which 
Is always present In human urine and In 
the excrement of serpents. It constitutes 
one of the most common forms of uriifery 
calculi, and of the red gravel or sand 
voided In certain morbid conditions of 
the urine. Uric acid consists of carbon, 
OX} gen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Urate 
of soda Is the chief constituent of chalk 
stones, gouty concretions In the joints, 
and, when obtained pure, is a snow-white 
powder. 

URIM, a Hebrew word signifying a himir 
nary, and hence /Ire. It Is connected In its 
signification with the word thumnnm; both 
together signify light and perfection. They 
were precious stones In the high priest’s 
vestments. [See Thummim.] 

URN (uma: Lot.), in Antiquity, a kind 
of vase of a roundish form, but largest In 
the middle, destined to receive the ashes 
of the dead. The substances employed In 
the construction of these vessels are nu- 
merous. Amongst them are gold, bronze, 
glass, terra cotta, marble, and porphyry. 
Many urns have been dlscoxered bearing 
inscriptions ; others with the name only of 
the person whose remains they contained. 
The Romans derived the form of their um 
from the Greeks, who did not, however, use 
urns as receptacles of tlie ashes of the dead. 
It was also customary with the Romans to 
put the names of those who were to engage 
at the public games into urns, taking them 
in the order in which they were drawn out. 
Into such a vessel also they threw tlie 
tickets containing their votes at elections. 

The uma was also a Roman measure 

for liquids, containing about three gallons 
and a half, wine measure. It was half the 
amphora. 

uR'SA {urms, the bear; Lai.), in Astro- 
nomy, the name of two northern constella- 
tions ; namely, Vraa Major and Ursa Minor, 
the Great and Little Bear. 

UR'SID.®, a family of feroi, comprising 
the bears, racoon, coatlniondl, &c. 

UR'SULINBS, or Nuns of St Ursula, 
a sisterhood founded by Angela of Brescia, 
In 1637. At first they were not bound to 
the rules of the monastic life, but devoted 
themselves merely to the education of chil- 
dren. They were formed Into an order by 
Gregory XIII. in 1677. 

URTI'CA MARUNA (SeanettU: Laf.), an 
old name for the species of Medusjb, or 
jelly-fish. 

U'SANOE (Fr.), In Oommewo, the time 
fixed for the payment of bills of exchange, 
reckoned either from the day on which the 
bill IS accepted, or from that of its date, 
varying In dlfllerent countries, and thus 
called because wholly dependent on usage. 
The usance between London and Paris is 
one calendar month ; hence a bill drawn 
there on the Snd of July at one usance is, 
on account of the three days’ groM, payable 


in Paris on the 6th of August. A bill is 
often drawn for a pe|iod of two or mors 
usances, 

USE, In Law, originally meant an equi- 
table right to take the rents and profit of 
land, the ownership of which was vested, 
through confidence, In another. The system 
of uses was introduced Into this country 
from the civil law, about the time of Ed- 
ward II L, by the ecclesiastics, who, to avoid 
the statute of mortmain, caused convey- 
ances to be made, not directly to them- 
selves, but to lay persons as trustees for 
them. This custom of conveying to trustees 
soon became very general. It was, how- 
ever, at once put an end to as far as It 
regarded religious houses, but has been 
since regulated, for other purposes, by 
statute. 

USH'BR (huiasier, a door keeper ; Fr.), 

one who has charge of a door. The Oen- 

tleman Usher of the Black Bod is an officer 
of the order of the Garter, who is also an 
officer of the House of Lords, where he Is 
constantly In attendance. He is chief of 
the gentlemen ushers who wait in the sove- 
reign’s presence chamber. Usher also sig- 
nifies an assistant to a schoolmaster ; where 
it seems to refer to his office of Introducing 
the scholars to learning. 

USTULA'TION (.ustulo, I scorch : Lat.), 
in Metallurgy, the operation of expelling 

one substance from another by heat. In 

Old Pharmacy, the roasting or torrefying of 
moist substances over a gentle fite, so as to 
prepare them for pulverisation. 

U8UCAPTION {uaus, a making use of ; 
and captio, a taking : Lat ), In the Civil Law, 
the acquisition of the title or right to pro 
perty by the undisputed possession and en- 
jojment of it for a certain time prescribed 
by law 

U'SUPRUCT (ttstw, auslng; and fructus, 
proceeds : Lat.), in tho Civil Law, the tem- 
porary use or enjoyment of lands or tene- 
ments ; or the right of receiving the fruits 
and profits of an inheritance, without di- 
minishing its substance. It is alienable, 
and therefore differs from tue, which can 
be enjoyed only personally. 

U'SURY (uaura: Lat.), a compensation or 
reward for money lent. In this sense it is 
merely equivalent to interest. In the com- 
mon business of life, however, it rarely has 
this signification, but Is chiefly used In an 
odious sense, to express an exorbitant rate 
of Interest. The Jews were not allowed 
to take interest from one another. The 
Romans allowed 1 per cent, per month, 
and punished excessive usury. The amount 
of legal Interest in England was fixed by 
various statutes, and all contracts made 
for the payment of a higher Interest were 
absolutely void. But the usury laws have 
recently been repealed, and now the rate of 
Interest is a free matter of negotiation, 
except In the case of pawnbrokers. Where 
interest becomes payable, and no rate has 
been agreed on, 6 per cent, is the rate al- 
lowed by law. 

UTILITARIANISM (^iUtas, usefulness : 
Lat.), Is the creed which considers utility, 
or the greatest happiness principle, to be 
the foundation of morals. *It holds,’ says 
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Mr. J. S. Mill, who has recently written a 
little book ou the subject, ' that actions are 
right In proportion aft they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce 
the reverse of happiness.* 

UTO'PIA, the name of an imaginary 
Island described In the celebrated work of 
Sir Thomas More (composed in Latin, and 
published at Louvain, In 1616), In which 
was found the utmost perfection In laws, 
politics, and social arrangements. The 
word Is now used to signify a state of Ideal 
perfection. 

UTRICULA'RIA (uirieuluB, a dim. of liter, 
a bladder: Last.— from the little bladders 
which often accompany the 1eave8,and serve 
to float the plant), In Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Lentihuloriacets. They have 


been called In Bnglish htadderteorf, having 
small tuberous roots like the potato. 

TJ^VITLA (a dim, of um: 2kit.),ln Ana- 
tomy, a soft, round, spongy body suspended 
from the palate, near the foramina of the 
nostrils, over the glottis. Its principal use 
Is to break the force of the cold air, and 
prevent Its entering too precipitately Into 
the lungs. When enlarged or relaxed by 
disease, It is sometimes necessary to am- 
put^ a part of It, on account of the 
obstacle It presents to deglutition, and 
the tickling cough and retching which it 
causes. 

U'VULA-SPOON, In Surgery, an Instru- 
ment to be held just under the uvula for 
the purpose of conveying any substance 
Into the cavity behind. 


V, the twenty-second letter of the alpha- 
bet, Is a labial articulation, nearly allied to 
f, being formed by the same organs ; but v 
Is vocal and / Is aspirate, and this consti- 
tutes the principal difference between 
them, y has one sound only, as in vain, 
very, vote, vanity. Though v and « have as 
distinct uses as any two letters in the al- 
phabet, they were formerly considered as 
one letter; It was only in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century that the peculiarity 
catue to be marked. U has since been 
used as a vowel, and V as a consonant; but 
In some encyclopaedias and dictionaries the 
absurd practice of arrangiug together the 
words which begin with these letters is 
sfill continued. As a numeral, V stands 
for 5 ; and with a dash over It, for 6000. 

VACATION (vncatlo, a being free from 
duty : Lat.), In Law, the period between 
the end of one term and the beginning of 
another: and the same In the universities. 
It also denotes the time when a see or 
other spiritual dignity Is vacant. During 
the vacation of a bishopric the dean 
and chapter are guardians of the spiritu- 
alities. 

VACCINATION (vacchius, belonging to 
cows : Lat), in Medicine, Inoculation with 
the cow-pox, intended as a preservative 
against Infection from the small-pox. [See 
Cow-Pox.] 

VA(JpiN*ItrM {Lat), in Botany, a genus 
of plants, nat. ord. Vaccinaceoe. The species 
are shrubs or trees, ns the bilberry, cran- 
berry, &C. 

VAO'UTJM Lat), In Physics, a space de- 
void of all matter ; and generally conceived 
by the ancients to exist. The question 
whether there is such a thing as an abso- 
lute vacuum In nature or not, has ^ven 
rise to disputes among philosophers In all 
ages. The Torricellian vacuum Is produced 
l)y fllllng a tube, hermetically sealed at one 
end, with mercury, inverting It Into a cup 
of the same fluid, and allowing It to descend 
till It Is counterbalanced by the pressure 
of tbe atmosphere, as In the barometer In- 


vented by Torricelli. It Is the most pe#- 
feet vacuum with which we are acquainted. 
Until recently, modem philosophers be- 
lieved that the planets moved In an abso- 
lute vacuum, but recent observations lead 
them to doubt that this Is the case; for, alter 
the most careful allowance has been made 
lor the attractions of the planets, and the 
effect of all other known causes of disturb- 
ance on Encke's comet, the successive re- 
turn of that body to Its perihelion are 
accomplished In periods that are constantly 
diminishing, which Is just what would 
occur If It moved in a medium that offered 
a small resistance to its motion. It Is, 
however, difficult to reconcile the existence 
of such a medium with the fact that, during 
the last 2000 years of observation, no ap- 
preciable effect has been produced on the 
motions of the larger planets. This, how- 
ever, proves that the resistance. If any, 
must be feeble, rather than that it does not 
exist. If there Is, In reality, such a 
medium, a time must Inevitably come when 
all the planets, satellites, and comets will 
be precipitated into the sun. 

VA'DE IN PACE (go in peace : Lat), the 
words In which sentence of starvation to 
death, for certain offences, was pronounced 
In monasteries. The bones of persons who 
seem to have perished In this way are occa- 
sionally found among the mins of conven- 
tual buildings ; but Fleury, In his * Eccle- 
siastical History,’ describes the tHicfe in pars 
as perpetual solitary Imprisonment. 

VA’DB-MEOUM (go with me: Lot.), a 
book or other article which a person con- 
stantly carries about with him. 

VA'GINATED {vagina, a sheath : Lat), in 
Botany, sheathed ; as a stem Is sometimes 
invested by a leaf-stalk. 

VAGFNOPKN'NOUS {vagina, a sheath; 
and penna, awing : Lat), having the wings 
covered with a hard case or sheath ; as va- 
ginopennous insects. 

VAIR {varius, spotted: Lat), In He- 
raldry, one of the furs employed In blason- 
Ing; supposed to represent the skin of r 
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itnall squirrel. Vairy !■ the pattern of 

valr, with more than two ooloura When 

the bases of figures having this fur in 
two colours are so ranged as to meet each 
other, It is called eountervatr. 

VALENTINE’S DAT, the 14th of Febru- 
ary, a festival In the calendar in honour of 
Bt Valentine, who, according to the legend, 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of the 
emperor Claudius. There are no circum- 
stances in the life of the saint which i*eem 
likely to have given origin to the custom 
of choosing valentines, or writing to them, 
as Is done about tlie time of his festival; 
and it is believed that the practice is one 
of olden date, substituted for a pagan ob- 
servance, by which boys and girls drew 
each other’s names on the 15th of February, 
a day sacred to Juno Februata. The refor- 
mers attacked the custom, and St. Francis 
de Sales introduced the drawing of lots for 
patron saints Instead of it. 

VALE'RIAN, a plant of the genus Valeri- 
ana, of which there are many species The 
root of the Valenana officinalis has an acrid 
and somewhat bitter taste, and a strong dis- 
agieeable odour. It has lieen long extolled 
as an efficacious remedy In epilepsy ; and Is 
found serviceable in a variety of nervous 
complaints, but more especially in epilep- 
tic and hysterical affections. Cats are ex- 
ceedinglj fond of the smell of its root, so 
that It is difficult to preserve it In a garden ; 
they seem to be intoxicated by it ; and rat- 
catchers employ its roots to draw the rats 
together, as they do oil of anise. 

VALHAL'LA, or WALHALT.A (the hall 
of those who died by violence: Scand ), the 
palace of immortality in the Scandinavian 
mythology, inhabited by the souls of 
heroes slain in battle. The name is also 
given to an edifice in the Grecian style, 
erected by Ludwig I. of Bavaria, near Ra- 
tlsbon on the Danube, for the purpose of 
assembling within its walls tlie busts and 
statues of all the great men that Germany 
has produced. 

VALO'REM, or AD VALOREM (Lat), 
according to the value ; as, an ad valorem 
duty. 

VAL'TJE (Fr. ; from valeo, I am worth: 
Lat),u\ Commerce, the price or worth of 
any purchasable commodify. The intrinsic 
mljtedenotes the real and effective worth of 
a thing, and is used chiefly with regard to 
money, the nominal value of which may be 
raised or lowered at the pleasure of the 
sovereign ; but its real or intrinsic value, 
depending wholly on its weight and purity, 
is not at all affected. The value of commo- 
dities is regulated principally by the com- 
parative facility of their production, and 
partly on the relation of the supply and de- 
mand. But many other causes operate to 
raise or depreciate the value of an article ; 
as monopolies, fashion, new Inventions, 
the opening of new markets, or the stop- 
page of commercial intercourse through 
war, &c. And, in fact, in all countries 
where merchants are possessed of large 
capitals, and where they are left to be 
guided In the use oi them by their own dis- 
cretion and foresight, the prices of commo- 
flftles wUl frequently be very much Influ- 

enced, not merely by the actual occurrence 
of changes in the accustomed relation of 
the supply and demai.d, but by the mere 

anticipation of them. Value, In another 

sense, denotes those properties in a thing 
which render it useful or estimable, thus, 
for instance, the real value of Iron is far 
greater than that of gold. 

VALVE (valva, the leaf of a door : Lat.), 
In Anatomy, a membranous partition with- 
in the cavity of certain vessels of the body, 
to afford a passage to fluids in one direc- 
tion, and prevent their reflux towards the 
place from whence they came. In Bo- 

tany, a capsule or a calyx is said to be val- 
vular when the pieces composing it touch at 

their edges. In Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 

&c., is a kind of lid or cover of a tube or 
vessel so contrived as to open one waj, 
but which, the more forcibly it is pressed 
the other way, shuts the closer on the aper- 
ture; so that it admits the entrance of a 
fluid into the tube or vessel, but prevents 
its return; or admits its escape, but pre- 
vents its re-entrance. Safety-valve is a 

valve in a boiler that opens to allow the 
escape of steam at a pressure below the 
strength of the boiler, by which the boiler 

IS prevented from bursting. It is loaded 
with a weight proportional to the area of its 
opening, and dependent on the highest pres- 
sure which Is to be allowed in the boiler. 
It is sometimes made of a metal, which, if 
the valve by any accident adheres to Its 
seat [see Stkam-Esqink], melts and allows 
the steam to escape, when the pressure, and 
tlierefore the temperature, rise beyond a 

ceitaln point. Valves, in Conchology, the 

principal pieces of which a shell is com- 
posed. They give rise to the distinction 
into univalves, or such as have only one 
piece; bivalves, such as have two pieces; 
and multivalics, such as have three or more 
pieces. [See Conchology.] 

VAM'PIRE, a blood sucking spectre. A 
belief in the existence of such beings 
existed very commonly, in times of super- 
srition, among various nations of Europe. 
About a century ago, an epidemic dread of 
Vampires prevailed in Hungary to such an 
extent as to afford one of the most extra- 
ordinal y examples of credulity and sjste- 
matlc self-delusion on record. In Zoo- 

logy, a species of large bat, the Vampyrvs 
Spectrum, a native of South America. It 
has been asserted that it sucks the blood of 
animals so as to cause their death ; but the 
truth, says Cuvier, appears to be, that it In- 
flltts only small wounds, which may proba- 
bly become inflammatory and gan^ienous 
from the Influence of the climate. Another 
South American blood-sucking bat, a spe- 
cies of Desmodus, Is much dreaded by 
horses. 

VAMTLET, In Arch*ology, a piece of 
steel, formed like a funnel, whicli was 
placed on tilting spears Just before the hand 
to secure It, and might be taken off at plear 
sure. 

VANA'DIUM, a metal found in the Iron 
ore of Taberg in Sweden, and in lead ore 
from Wanlockhead In Scotland. It Is white 
with a metallic lustre, brittle, and difficult 
to be reduced; is not oxidized by air or 
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water ; !b not attacked by sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric or hydrofluctflc acid ; but diSBulves 
In nitric, and nltro-nydrocblorlcacld, yield- 
ing with them solutions of a dark blue 
colour. Its equivalent is 68‘6. The tritoxlde 
of vanadium possesses acid properties and 
Is known as vanadlc acid. 

VAN'DALS, a ferocious rare, who are be- 
lieved to have come originally from Scan- 
dinavia. They seem to have dllfered onl.i 
In name from the Goths, whose language 
they spoke. They settled In the north of 
Germany, between the Elbe and the Vistula. 
During the 4th and 6th centuries they be- 
came very powerful ; and, under Gonserlc, 
their king, overran Spain, Gaul, and Italy. 
They subsequently established themselves 
In Airlca ; but were eventually subdued by 
Bellsarius, the celebrated Roman general 
In the reign of Justinian, who took their 
king Qellmcr, prisoner, and carried him to 
Constantinople in triumph. 

VANE (vaene: Belg.), or WEATH'ER- 
COOK a light body, generally in the form 
of a thin plate, which is placed on a spindle 
at the top of a building, and by turning 
with the wind, points to the part from 
which It blows. In ships, a piece of bunt- 

ing used for the same purpose. 

VANIL'LA. This delightful aromatic, so 
much employed to flavour chocolate and 
confectionary, is the dried fruit of orchi- 
daceous plants {Vanillaplani/olia, and other 
species of the genus), growing In the West 
Indies, and thence introduced into Java 
and other hot countries. The fruit is from 
six to ten Inches long, and from a quarter 
to half an inch broad. It Is of a dark brown 
colour. After being carefully dried (by 
which operation it Is reduced to about one 
hundredth part of Its original weight) it Is 
packed in air-tight metal cases for exporta- 
tion. In the West Indies the flower is fer- 
tilized by means of insects, but elsewhere 
arriflclal fertilization must be resorted to. 

VA'PODR (vapor: Lat). When liquids 
and some solids are heated, they are chang- 
ed Into elastic fluids, called vapours. Va- 
pours differ from gases or permanently 
elabtic fluids, in not retaining their aeriform 
state af the temperature of the^tmosplujre. 
A liquid In the state of vapour Is invisi- 
ble. When cooled, It assumes the liquid 
state, as mist or fog, and becomes visible. 
Different substances are changed Into va- 
pourB,wlthvery different degrees of facility. 
Fluids are generally more volatile than 
solids, but there are exceptions; camphor 
and some other solids evaporate at com- 
mon tmnperatures; the fixed oils, sulphuric 
acid, &c., require a high temperature for 
evaporation ; arsenic and sal ammonlaoeva- 
porate without previously assuming the li- 
quid form. Vapours always occupy a greater 
space than the substances whence they are 
produced ; a cubic inch of water evaporated 
at an atmospheric pressure of thirty inches 
of mercury, produces nearly 1700 cubic 
Inches of vapour. Vapours derived from 
different substances vary In density. Con- 
sidering the density of atmospheric air as 
1000, that of aqueous vapour at the level of 
the sea, under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, will be represented by 626; 


that of alcohol vapour by 1613; and that 
of ether by 2586. Hence a vapour such as 
ether, boiling at a lower temperature than 
water, would not be an economical substi- 
tute for water In the boiler of a steam 
engine; since a larger quantity must be 
evaporated to fill the same space of cylin- 
der, and therefore to produce the same 
amount of motion ;— a cubic inch of ether 
produces only 443 cubic Inches of vapour, 
whib a cubic inch of water produces 1896. 
All pure vapours, for every increase of 
temperature equal to one degree Fahr. in 
crease by the y^th of the bulk they occupy, 
at 32° Fahr. The greater the pressure under 
which vapour Is produced, the higher the 
temperatuio required to produce It; and 
this pressure may be derived, as in the 
steam boiler, from the pressure of the va- 
pour itself, or the surface of the fluid from 
which it has risen. At a pressure of only 
O'Oes Inches of mercury, water evaporates 
at a temperature of 2° ; at a pressure of 
0*2 inches, it evaporates at a temperature 
of 32°; at a pressure of 1*98 inches, it eva- 
porates at a temperature of 102° ; at a pres- 
sure of 30 Inches, It evaporates at a tem- 
perature of 212°, &c. Equal weights of a 
given vapour at any temperature con- 
tain equal quantities of heat, and are ca- 
pnl)le of producing the same mechanical 
effect. 

VA'POTTR BATH, a contrivance for pro- 
ducing a profuse perspiration by exposing 
the body to the steam of hot water; the ef- 
fect being usually increased by friction. 
The general result of this process is to relax 
the body, remove obstructions of the skin, 
alleviate pain and spasmodic contractions, 
and promote sleep. In the vapour bath, the 
stimulant power of heat Is modified and 
tempered by the moisture diffused through 
the air. 

VALUABLE QUANTITIES (variabiUs, 
changeable ; Lai.), in Geometry and Analy- 
tics, such as are continually either Increas- 
ing or diminishing, according to a certain 
law; In opposition to those which are con- 
btant and unchangeable. 

VARIATION (vaHatio: Lot.), in Geo- 
graphy and Navigation, a deviation of the 
niagnetiral needle from the true north 
point ; called also declination, which aredi*- 
pejidcnt on the earth’s motion, and a 8ul> 

ordinate electrical action. In Grammar, 

change in the termination of nouns and ad- 
jectives, constituting what is called case, 

number, and gender. Variation, In Music, 

the different manner of playing or singing 
the same air or tune, by subdividing the 
notes Into several others of less value, or 
by adding grace, &c, ; yet so that the air 
Itself may be discovered through all Its em- 
bellishments. Variation of the moon, in 

Astronomy, an Inequality In the moon's 
motion, depending on her angular distance 
from the sun. It is due to that part of the 
sun’s disturbing force which Is at right an- 
gles to the radius vectors, and which acce- 
lerates the moon, from quadratures to 
syzygles ; but retards It from syzygios to 
quadrativea. It was not observed by the 
ancient aslronomers. 

VARIOEL'LA (varieula, the dim. of vario^ 
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a dilatod vein : Lot), In Medicine, the Cfkiek- 

*”i^BICX)8B ivaricogua : Lot.), In Medicine, 
an epithet applied to veins of the body that 
are permanently distended. 

VA'RIOUS (.Lot.), In Oonchology, ridges 
on the outside of a shell which Indicate the 
difCerent stages of growth. 

VAR'IETY {varietaa: Lot.), in Natural His- 
tory, a technical term applied to a race of 
animals and plants that differ from the^ype 
by constant characters. Intermediate links 
connect the aberrant forms with the normal 
ones, otherwise the race would take rank as 
a distinct species. 

VARI'OLA {vario, I variegate: Lat). 
[See Small-pox.] 

VAE.I'OLITB (vario, I variegate : Lat ; 
and lithoa, a stone : Or,), in Mineralogy, a 
kind of porphyrltic rock. In which the im- 
bedded substances are imperfectly crystal- 
lized, or are rounded, giving the stone a 
spotted appearance. It is an aggregate of 
felspar and quartz. 

VARIO'RUM EDITIONS (variorum, of 
different persons : Lat), in Literature, edi- 
tions of the Greek and Roman classics, in 
which the notes of different commentators 
are inserted. 

VA'RIX (Lat), In Medicine, an uneven 
swelling or dilatation of a vein. 

VAR'NISH (vemia: Fr.), a fluid which, 
when spread thinly over a solid surface, 
forms a coating ijupervlous to air and 
moisture ; and generally gives it a smooth 
and polished appearance. Varnishes are 
formed by dissolving substances, which are 
almost always resliiuus, in rcctifled alcohol, 
or in fixed or volatile oils ; thus producing 
spirit varmahea, or oil vamiahea. The re- 
sins most generally used are Turpentine, 
Copal, Lac, Mastic, Eleml, Sandarach, Am- 
ber, Benzoin, Anime, Gamboge, Dragon’s 
blood. Caoutchouc, and Asphaltum. 

VARRO'NIAN SATIRE, a species of sa- 
tire so called from the learned Varro, who 
first composed It. The style was free and 
unconflued, containing both prose and 
verse, intermixed according to the fancy 
of the writer. 

VAS'OULAR (vaaculum, a small vessel : 
Lat), pertaining to the vessels of animal 

or vegetable bodies. Vascular System, in 

Botany, that portion of the tissue of plants 
which form.s canals serving tor the convey- 
ance of fluid and air. 

VASE (vaaum : Lat), in Architecture, an 
ornament placed on cornices, socles, or 
pediments, representing such vessels as 
the ancients used in sacrifices, The 
Grecian artists gave to every vase the shape 
best adapted to its use, and most agreeable 
to the eye. A great number of those vessels 
have been preserved to the present day. 
and offer to artists models of the most 
beautiful forms. In Etruria and other parts 
of Italy there have been exhumed many 
vases which had been In household use. 
These were distinguished according to 
their employments by Greek names ; thus, 
vases for holding wine or oil were called 
Amphora, Palioa, aud Stamnoa; those for 
water with throe handles.Hj/driaandGaipia; 
Ibose used for mixing wine at a banquet. 


OraUTt CfaUbe, and (koybapkon; those for 
pouring, Oenochoa, Olpe,Laevtku$, ProcHua ; 
those for drinking, ^antharua, Oyathua, 
Oylix, Phiala, Scyphoa, Solkton, Oaraa, and 
Bhyton; those for unguents, Alabaatra. 
Many of these vases are figured in Dennis’s 

Etruria. Among florists, the calyx of a 

plant, as the tulip, is called a vase. 

VA'STUS (large ; Lat), In Anatomy, the 
name of two muscles ; namely, the vaatua 
extemua and intemua, situated on the outer 
aud inner side of the thigh. 

VAT'IOAN, a magnificent palace at mo- 
dem Rome, built upon the Vatican hill, 
from which it derives Its name. A building 
on this site was Inhabited by Charlemagne 
In 800. The present pile has been irregu- 
larly enlarged, by a long series of popes. 
It adjoins the church of St. Peter, and is of 
vast extent, the number of rooms being at 
least 4,422. It contains a magnificent col- 
lection of antiquities, paintings, frescoes, 
Ac., with a noble library, exceedingly rich 
in manuscripts. The museum of statuary 
alone is about a mile in length. 

VAU'DOIS (Waldenapa : Mod, Lat,), the In- 
habitants of certain valleys on the south 
side of the Alps, from which they derive 
their name, and who are to be distinguished 
from those Waldenses who were the fol- 
lowers of Peter Waldo. The Vaudols main- 
tained the purity of their doctrines many 
I ages before the Reformation ; and, on ac- 
count of It, suffered various persecutions ; 
being at one time expelled from their pos- 
sessions, which, however, they afterwards 
recovered by force. Their number Is, at 
present, about 30,000. 

VAULT (volta: Ital,), In Architecture, 
an arched roof, of which the materials 
support and sustain each other ; It may be 
circular, elliptical, Ac. When its section 
rises higher than a semicircle, a vault is 
surmounted ; when not so high it is aur- 
baaed. 

VAV'ASOR, an ancient title of nobility 
In EuglatJd ; said by Camden to be next be- 
low a baron. It was used In France to 
signify those who held Immediately 'inder 
the higher nobility. In the Freu'h ro- 
mances it meant a poor gentleman. 

VECTOR (a carrier: Lat), or radius 
vector, in Astronomy, a straight llnr which 
Is supposed to be drawn from the centre of 

a planet to the centre of the sun, In 

(ieometry, a straight line drawn from the 
focus of a conic section to any point of the 
curve. 

VE'DAS, the sacred writings of the Hin- 
doos, of great antiquity but uucertaik date, 
believed by the Brahmins to have been 
revealed by Brahma. They are In Sanscrit, 
and, though forming one work, they are 
divided Into four parts, viz. Rig Veda, 
Yajur Veda, Sama Veda, and Atbarvana 
Veda. They are regarded as containing 
the true knowledge of God, of his religion, 
and bis worship. ‘Each Veda consists of 
two parts — the Mantras, consisting of 
prayers, hymns, and Invocations ; and the 
Brahmanas, comprising precepts which In- 
culcate religious duties, maxims explaining 
these precepts, and theological arguments. 
They are undoubtedly the most ancient 



oomposltioni in the trhole range of Sanserlt 
literature. Their obscurity, and the obso- 
lete dialect in whi0n they are written, are 
such as to render the reading of them diffi- 
cult even to a Brahmin. The word Vedanta 
slgnlfles view or object of theVedas. Under 
this name there Is an ancient work in Sans- 
crit, said to have been composed 2,000 years 
ago, and to contain an abstract or qulntes- 
senc^e of all the Vedas. The great authority 
for Its doctrine is the collection of sutrasor 
aphorisms.* (Adelung.) 

VEDETTE (JV.), In Military Affairs, a 
sentinel on horseback, detached from the 
main body of the array to discover and give 
notice of the enemy’s movements. 

VE'GA, a star of the first magnitude in the 
constellation of the Lyre, the • Lyra of 
astronomers. 

VEG'ETABLB ivegeto, I invigorate : Lot,) 
[See Botany], It has been a question much 
discussed among philosophers in what way 
plants were originally diffused over the 
surface of the earth, and three different 
hypotheses have been Invented. Linnaeus 
supposed a single primitive centre of vege- 
tation, whence all species of plants have 
been gradually dispersed over the globe by 
winds, rivers, currents, animals, &c. A 
second hypothesis Is, that each species of 
plants originated In a primitive centre, of 
which there were several in different parts 
of the globe, each being the seat of a par- 
ticular number of species. The third hypo- 
thesis is, that, wherever a suitable climate 
existed, there the vegetable tribes sprang 
up, and that plants of the same species 
were, from the first, spread over different 

regions. The vegetable aeide are those 

acids which are derived from vegetable 
matters. They are decomposed by a red 
heat, and nearly all by concentrated hot 
nitric acid, by which they are converted 
Into carbonic acid and water ; but they are 
less liable to spontaneous decomposition 
than other substances obtained from plants. 
The most Important are the acetic acid, or 
vinegar, the oxalic, tartaric, citric, malic, 

benzoic, and gallic. Vegetable alkalies 

comprehend those proximate principles of 
vegetables, which are possessed of alkaline 

properties. [See Alkaloids.] Vegetable 

oils are divided Into fixed and volatile oils, 
the former of which Impart a permanent 
stain to paper ; while the latter, owing to 
tholr volatllit}', produce a stain which dis- 
appears by gentle heat. Olive oil and oil 
of mint are examples of the two. 

VBmTABLB MAR'ROW, the fruit of a 
plant of the gourd kind, the Oucurbtta ovi- 
fera of botanists, originally growing In 
Persia, and now cultivated In this and 
other northern countries. Its flesh Is very 
tender, soft, and of a buttery quality. 

VE’HMIO COURTS {fehm : Ger.), Orlral- 
nal Courts established in Germany during 
the middle ages, called also free courts ; and 
seemingly derived from those ancient tri- 
bunals of the German tribes which were 
held In the open air. In the 13th century, 
they became formidable, from being then 
modolled on a system of secret organiza- 
tion ; It Is said that 100,000 persons were at 
one time affiliated to the society. They 


were bound to attend the secret meetings 
of the courts when summoned ; and to exe- 
cute their decrees. If necessary, by taking 
the life of persons condemned. Sometimes 
these courts had the effect of repressing 
the lawless violence of the nobility, but 
they were also liable to be perverted to the 
gratification of private malice. Various 
leagues were entered Into In the 16th cen- 
tury to put them down, and this was ultl- 
maieiy effected by the Introduction of a 
better system of judicature and police In the 
various states. 

VEIN {vena : LaU\ In Anatomy, a vessel 
which receives the blood brought by the 
arteries, and carries it back to the heart. 
Veins are continuations of the extreme 
capillary parts of the arteries, reflected 
back toward the heart. Uniting their chan- 
nels, as they approach the heart, all the 
veins ultimately form three trunks ; the 
vena cava descendens, which brings the 
blood from all the parts above the heart ; 
the vena cava ascendens, which brings the 
blood from all the parts below the heart ; 
and the vena porta, or great trunk, which la 
formed by a union of the veins belonging to 
the abdominal organs and the organs of di- 
gestion, and which, ramifying like an artery 
in the substance of the liver, transmits Its 
blood by capillaries to the hepatic veins. 

In Botany, the veins of plants are an 

assemblage of tubes, through which the 
sap Is transmitted along the leaves formed 
of vascular tissue. The term is more pro- 
perly applied to the finer and more complex 
ramifications, which Interbranch with each 
other like net work ; the larger and more 
direct assemblages of vessels being called 

ribs and nerves. Vein, among miners, a 

space containing ores, spar, clay, &c. ; when 
It bears ore, it is called a quick vein, when 
no ore, a dead vein. Metalliferous velus 
have been traced In the earth for miles; 
and many species of stones are also often 
found in veins. 

VEL’ITES (Lat.), In Antlqu'ty, light 
armed Infantry in the Roman legion, called 
also Procubitores, because employed on out- 
post duty when the army was before an 
enemy. They seem not to have been divided 
Into distinct bodies or companies, but to 
have hovered loosely In front of the army. 
They were sometimes disposed before the 
front of the hastati; were sometimes dis- 
persed up and down among the void spaces, 
and sometimes were placed in two bodies 
In the wings. The Velites generally began 
the combat, skirmishing in flying parties 
with the first troops of the enemy, and, 
when repulsed, fell back by the flanks of 
the army, or rallied again In the rear. 
Their arms were bows, slings, javelins, a 
light wooden buckler covered with leather, 
and a head-piece. 

VBL'LUM (velin: Fr.), a fine kind of 
parchment made of calves* skin, rendered 
particularly clear and white. Vellum was 
used for writing In the time of Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus. He was anxious to col- 
lect a library which should recjill that of 
Alexandria ; but, being prevented by the 
jealousy of the Ptolemies from obtaining a 
sufficient quantity of papyrus, bad reeourso 
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to parchment aa a aubbtitute. [See PAJbOB- 

MBNT.] 

VELO'CIPBDE (velox, awift; and pea, a 
foot : Lai.^, a vehicle consistingr of a piece 
of wood about five feet long, and half a 
foot wide, resting on two wheels, one be- 
hind the other. On this the rider sits, as 
on horseback, so that his feet touch the 
ground ; while lie propels the machine by 
pressing hla feet slightly against the latter, 
and keeps his balance in tne same tvny. 
In front of the saddle is a rest for the arms ; 
and the fore wheel may be turned at plea- 
sure, so as to enable the rider to the ma- 
chine to give any direction he pleases. 

VELO'OITY (velocitas : Lot.), the rapidity 
with which a body moves, measured by the 
space traversed In a given time. Velocity 
Is uniform when it passes through equal 
spaces in equal times ; otherwise it is accele- 
rated or retarded. It is umfonnly accelerated 
or retarded, when the increments or decre- 
ments of motion are equal in oqual times. 
Velocity is aJbaoltde or relative ; absolute 
when a body moves over a certain space in 
a cerfaln time ; relative when It has refer- 
ence to that of another moving body. 

VE'NA €A'VA (the hollow vein : Lot.). 
[See Vein.] 

VE'NA POR'TA, or VE'NA PORTA'RUM 
(the vein of the passages ; Lat), produced 
by the union of the veins of the stomach. 
Intestines, spleen, and pancreas, and raml- 
tle<l In the liver. [See Vein.] 

VENEBR'ING, the art of placing a thin 
piece of a more valuable wood on another 
which is less exiienslve in the construction 
of articles of furniture. Thus mahogany 
on oak, or deal, or Spanish mahogany on an 
inferior kind. 

VB'NIAL SIN (penialis, pardonable : Lat), 
in Ronmn Catholic theology, a sin which 
weakens sanctifying grace, but does not 
take it away ; and which is not necessarily 
to be mentioned in confession. The re- 
formed churches altogether reject the dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sins. 

VEN'TIRUCTfweritus, the wind ; and duc- 
tus, a conducting; Lat.), In Building a 
passage for wind or air; a subterraneous 
imssago or spiracle for ventilating apart- 
ments. 

VENTILA'TION (venHlatio : Lat), the 
act of expelling Impure air, and of dissipat- 
ing noxious vapours. Pew persons are 
aware how very necessary a thorough venti- 
lation Is to the preservation of health. We 
can live without food for a considerable 
time ; but keep us without af r for a very few 
minutes, and we cease to exist, 1 1 is not, how- 
ever, enough that we have air; we must have 
fresh air ; for the principal by which life Is 
supported is taken from the air during the 
act of breathing. One-ilfth only of the 
atmosphere Is capable of supimrtlng life. By 
the care we take to shut out the external air 
from our houses, we prevent the escape of 
the deteriorated air, and condemn ourselves 
to breathe, again and again, the same con- 
taminated, unrefreshingatmosphere. Who, 
that has ever felt the Invigorating effects of 
the morning air, can wonder at the lassi- 
ti'ie and disease that follow the continued 
bre* thing of the pestiferous atmosphere of 


! crowded or ill-ventllated ^nrtments! It 
is only necessary to observe the connte* 
nances of those who inhabit close rooms 
and houses, the squalid hue of their skins, 
their sunken eyes, and their languid move- 
ments, to be sensible of the bad effects of 
shutting out the external air. It is found 
that an adult spoils four cubic feet of at- 
mospheric air per minute, by respiration ; 
and about tliree and a half cubic feet, by 
exhalations from the surface of the body. 
Hence the air of a close apartment must 
very soon be seriously vitiated by a number 
of human beings; particularly if there are 
also artlflclal lights, which, by combustion, 
Hid in the mischievous effect produced on 
the atmosphere. Chemistry has furnished 
the means of purifying the air of chambers 
I in which persons have been confined with 
1 contagious diseases ; or in whlq^ bad air Is 
generated in other ways, so as to destroy 
the noxious or offensive power of the ef- 
fluvia generated in such situations ; and 
thus of preventing its Injurious Influence. 
But no fumigation will be of any avail 
in purifying stagnant air, or air that has 
been breathed till It has been deprived 
of its oxygen ; such air must be driven 
out, when Its place should be immediately 
supplied with fresh pure atmosphere. Tlie 
readiest means of changing the air of an 
apartment is by lighting a Are In It, and 
then throwing open the doors and windows; 
this will set the air in motion, by establish- 
ing a current up the chimney. 

VEN'TRICLKS (ventriculus, the dim. of 
venter, the belly : Lat), in Anatomy, a word 
applied to certain small cavities in tlio 
body ; as, the two cavities of the heart 
which propel the blood Into the arteries to 
the cavities in different parts of the brajn, 
&c. 

VENTRTI/OgiJISM (venter, the belly; 
and loquor, I speak : Lat), the art of 
speaking In such a way, that the voice ap- 
pears to proceed from different places , 
though the utterer does not change his 
position, and In many instances does not 
appear to speak. It has been supposed that 
sounds were produced by the ventriloquist 
independently of tlie labial and lingual 
organs ; but it Is c.ertain that practice only 
Is necessary to carry this act of Illusion to 
a high degree of perfection, and that the 
sound Is produced as usual, but with a less 
opened mouth. Theartof the ventriloquist 
consists merely In this: after drawing a 
Jong breath, lie breathes It out slowly and 
gradually, dexterously dividing the and 

diminishing the sound of the voice by the 
muscles of the larynx and the palate, mov- 
ing the lips as little as possible ; moreover 
he studies carefully, and thoroughly under- 
stands the inodlflcatlons produced on sound 
by difference of distance, of position, and 
other circumstances. 

VEN'UE (vidnia, neighbourhood ; Lat— 
the place whence the jury are to be taken), 
in Law, the place where an action is laid, 
that Is, the county in which the cause will 
be tried. In certain oases the court has 
power to change the venue. 

VENUS (Lai.), in Astronomy, a planet of 
great splendour, known likewise by the 
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names of the morning and evening star. She 
Is n constant attendant on the sun : and is 
ne^er seen in the ^tem quarter of the 
heavens when that luminary is In the 
western quarter. Venus Is sixty-eight 
millions of miles distant from tlm sun ; her 
sidereal revolution Is performed In a little 
more than 224'7 mean solar days. At the 
beginning of this century the Inclination 
of her orbit to the ecliptic was 23' 28‘6", 
but It Is subject to a slight annual decrease. 
Her diameter Is 7,700 English miles ; her 
volume therefore is 0927 of that of the 
earth. Her density Is rather more than 
four-fifths that of the earth. She Is sup- 
posed to revolve on her axis in about 23h. 
21' 7'2". Venus has been sometimes ob 
served moving across the sun’s disc In the 
form of a black spot; this is called the 
transit of Venus. This happened but twice 
dnriug the last century, viz. in 1701 and 
1789, and no other will occur till the year 
1874. From the transit of Venus in 1761 
was deduced the sun’s parallax ; and of 
course his distance from the earth was as- 
certained with very groat accuracy. This 
being obtained, the distances of the other 
planets were easily found by observation 

and calculation. Venus, In Malacology, 

a genus of conchiferous mollusca, of which 
there are nearly 200 living species. The 
wampum of the North American Indians 
consisted of broken shells of Venue mer- 
cenaria strung on strips of leather, and then 
used as money, 

VENUS DE MED'ICI, a celebrated an- 
cient statue preserved at Florence. 

VERAN'DAH, a term of eastern origin 
applied to alight gallery external to ahouse, 
supported on pillars, and often Inclosed in 
front with lattice work. In England veran- 
dahs are frequently met In villas and cot- 
tage residences, attached to sitting-rooms 
on the ground-floor, where they afford a 
good substitute for a colonnade. I 

VERB (verbum, literally, a word: Lat.), 
In Grammar, a part of speech, consisting of 
an attribute afilrmed. Verbs are divided 
Into transitive, intransitive, and passive. A 
verb oubstantlve expresses mere affirma- 
tion, without reference to any property, or 
attribute. 

VER'BAL {verhalis, pertaining to verbs : 
Lat), In Grammar, a word derived from a 
verb. In English, a verbal Is known by the 
termination ive; derived from the Latin. 

VERBATIM ET LITERATIM (Lot), 
word for word, letter for letter. 

VBRBE'NA, in Botany, a genus of plants, 
nM>. orLi vtfrbenaceoB. Their English name 
Is Vervain. 

VERDE ANTIQUE ^vert antigite, antique 
green ; Fr.), In Mineralogy, a mottled ag- 
gregate of marble and serpentine. It takes 
a flue polish, and Is used for various orna- 
mental purposes. 

VBR'DIOT {veredictam, truly said ; Lot), 
In Law, the answer of a jury given to the 
court concerning any matter of fact in any 
case, civil or criminal, committed to their 
trial and examination. A special verdict is 
one not delivered generally In favour of 
ei^er plaintiff or defendant, but stating 
facts: and referring thelaw arising from 


them to the judgment of the court, which. 
In criminal cases, will say whether or not 
there is a crime In law. 

VBR'DIGRIS iverl-de-gris, the hoary 
green : Fr.), a green pigment, formerly 
prepared in the south of Prance by cover- 
ing copper plates with the refuse of the 
grapes from which wine had been made. 
It is manufactured In this country on a 
large scale by alternating copper plates 
and*iwoollen cloths previously soaked in 
pyroligneous acid. It is a mixture of sul)- 
acetates of copper. 

VER'DITER [verd de terre, earth green : 
Fr.), a blue pigmeut, obtained by adding 
chalk or whiting to a solution of copper lu 
nitric acid. It is a hydrated percarbonate 
of copper. 

VERGET'TE (a small rod : Fr.), in Heral- 
dry, a pallet or small pah* ; hence, a shield 
divided by such pallets is termed vergette, 

VEllMIJICE (vergus: Fr.; from verisjns, 
the juice of the productions of spring : 
Lot.), a kind of harsh vinegar made of Ibo 
expressed juice of the wild apple or crab, 
which has undergone the vinous fermenta- 
tion. The French give this name to the 
sour liquor obtained from unripe grapes. 

VBR'MES (Lat.), in Natural History, the 
last and lowest class lu the Linnmau sys- 
tem. Linnmus comprehends In this class 
all those living beings which he could not 
include among the vertehrata or the in- 
secta. The term was limited by Cuvier to 
what are now known as annelides and ento- 
zoa, and is at present obsolete. 

VERMIOEL'LI (Ital.; from vermiculus, 
a little worm : Lat.) A paste made of 
wheat-flour In the shape of worm-like cy 
llnders of various diameters, the smallest 
of threadlike being termed Vermicelli, and 
the larger Macaroni. It is manufactured by 
fordug the paste through small apertures in 
an Iron plate, by means of a powerful screw 
press. It Is also cut Into ribands and 
otiier forms, and Is then called Italian paste. 

VERMIO'ULAR (vermiculus, a little 
worm : Lat), resembling the tortuous mo- 
tion of a worm ; as the vermicular motion 

of the intestines, called also peristaltic. 

In Sculpture, vermicular or vermiculated 
work ; a sort of ornament In Mosaic pave- 
ments, winding and representing the 
tracks of worms. 

VER'MIFORM (vermis, a worm ; and 
forma, a form : Lot), in Anatomy, a term 
applied to various parts In the human body, 
bearing some resemblance to worms; as, 
the vermiform process of the cerebellum. 

VBR'MIPUGE (vermis, aworm ; aadfugo, 
I put to flight : Lot.), an anthelmintic medi- 
cine ; or a substance that destroys or expels 
worms from animal bodies. 

VERMIL'LION (vermilion: Fr.), a red 
pigment, of a hue between scarlet and 
crimson. There are two kinds of vennlllion; 
the one natural or native, and the other 
common or factitious. Native vermillion Is 
found In several quicksilver mines. In the 
form of a ruddy sand, which only requires 
to be purified. Common vermillion Is made 
of the red sulphuret of mercury ; or, as it 
was formerly called, factitious olonatMr, 
reduced to a fine 
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VEH'NATION {vemo,J bloom: Lot.), the 
mode in which the nascent leaves are ar- 
ranged in a leaf bud. 

VER'NIER, an Ingenious contrivance. 
Invented by Peter Vernier, for measur- 
ing Interv’alB between the divisions of 
graduated scales, and described by him In 
1881. It consists of a small moveble scale, 
sliding along a graduated scale or arc ; and 
having In a given space a number of ^vi- 
sions greater or less by unity than the num- 
ber on the same space of the scale or arc. 
If an Inch of the scale or graduated arc Is 
divided Into tenths, and ten divisions of 
tlie vernier are made equal to an Inch and a 
tenth, each division of the vernier will be 
equal to one-tentb and one-hundredth of an 
inch ; and any number of divisions of the 
vernier, equal to a given space to be mea- 
sured, will be just BO many tenths and so 
many buiidrediba of an Inch ; and thus 
bundredtbs can be measured by means of a 
scale divided only Into tenths. Itwould be 
equally easy to measure thousandths, &c. 

VERON'ICA, In Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Scrophulariaceo’, contain- 
ing the speedwell and other wild British 
plants, as well as some showy garden 
flowers. 

VER'SATILE (,versatilis ; from verso, I 
turn often : Lot.), an epithet for that qua- 
lity which enables persons to turn readily 

from one thing to another, In Botany, a 

versatile anther. Is one fixed by the middle 
on the point of the filament, and so poised 
as to be easily moved. 

VERSE (versus : Lot.), in Poetry, a line, 
or a part of the composition wlilch con- 
tains all the cadences, &c., found in It. The 
harmony of every verse Is complete in It- 
self, Verses are made up of feet, the num- 
ber and species of which constitute the 
character of the verse, as hexameter, penta- 
meter, &c. In the Greek and Roman versl- 
fleation, a foot was determined by Its quan- 
tity; in the English, quantity Is supplied 

by accent. Blank-verse, poetry in which 

the lines do not end In rhymes. Heroio- 

verse that appropriated to epic or heroic 
poetry ; In Greek and Latin, the h^tameter; 
in English, &c., the iambic of ten syllables, 
either with or with»)ut the additional short 
syllable; in French, the iambic of twelve 
syllables. Versification Is the art of ad- 

justing the syllables, and forming them 
Into harmonious measure. [See Pobtby.] 

VERST, a Russian measure of length, 
containing 3,500 feet ; about three quarters 
of an English mile. 

VBRT(green: Fr.), In Heraldry, the colour 
of green on coats of arms, represented In 
engravings by lines drawn from the dexter 
chief to the sinister base. 

VBR'TEBRiE (Lot.; from verto, I turn 
aronnd ; Lot.), in Anatomy, the column of 
bones in the middle line of the bodies of 
the higher animals, through which the 
spinal cord passes, and on which the seve- 
ral motions of the trunk are effected. These 
bones differ considerably In number in the 
different animals, but In man this column 
consists of 38 bones,of which 7 called eervtoai 
tre In the neck, if called dorsal In the back, 
and 6 oalied luotbat at the loins. Of the 

remainder 6 are called sacral and the low- 
est 4 coecygeaL The cf^vlcal vertebne are 
smaller than those In the dorsal and lum- 
bar regions; the first one, or that which 
supports the skull, is called the atlas, and 
the next one Is cajled the axis. The dorsal 
vertebr® decrease In size from the first 
to the fourth or fifth, and then gradually 
increase up to the twelfth, which is the 
largest. To these vertebne are attached the 
ribs, which form a bony cage protecting 
the heart and the great trunks of the vascu- 
lar system. The lumbar vertebras are larger 
than the dorsal. The sacral vertebne are 
only separate in the young subject ; In the 
adult they are soldered together, and form 
but one bone ; and the four bones of the 
coccyx are also soldered together, and con- 
stitute the rudiment of a tail, whlcli In 
many mammalia is largely developed and 
consists of numerous vertebnse. The ver- 
tebras lock Into each other by processes of 
hone, and between every two there is inter- 
posed an elastic cushion of cartilage, which 
facilitates the motion of the whole. The 
vertebra} undergo several rnodifle^tfons 
according to the position ; but the elements 
of a typical vertebr® consist of a bony 
centrum, around which are disposed four 
channels formed by apophyses, or processes 
which have received distinctive names ; 
thus those that arise from the posterior 
part and enclose the spinal cord are called 
neurapophyaes. Those arch over and ter- 
minate in the neural spine. From each side , 
of the centrum project two transverse pro- 
cesses or parapophyses, to which are some- 
times attached ribs or pleurapophyees : 
and at the distal extremities of the ribs arc 
the hcemapophyses, which are connected' 
with the sternum or breastbone. 

VERTEBRATA, a subklngdom of ani- 
mals BO named from the possession of a 
backbone. It Is divided Into five classes. 1. 
Mammalia, or quadrupeds, of which the 
females have mavimce or teats for suckling 
their young. 2. Avks, or birds [see Orni- 
thology]. 3. Reptilia, or reptiles. 4. 
Amphibia. 6. Pisobb, or fishes. 

VER'TEX (Lat.), In Geometry, the top of 
any line or figure, as the vertex of a trian- 
gle. In Anatomy, the crown of the head. 

In Astronomy, the zenith, or point of 

the heavens Immediately over the head. 

VERTICAL (from last), pertaining to the 
vertex or zenith. The sun is vertical to the 
Inhabitants within the tropics at certain 
times every year. A star is said to be ver- 
tical when It is in the zenith. Vet^'ical an- 

thers, such as terminate the filaments, and 
being Inserted by their base, stand no less 
upr^ht than the filaments themselves. 
Vertical circle. In Astronomy, a great circle 
of the sphere passing through the zenith 
and nadir, and cutting the horizon at right 

angles. Vertical dial, a sun-dial drawn on 

the plane of a vertical circle, or perpendi- 
cular to the horizon. Vertical leaves. In 

Botany, such as stand so erect, that neither 
of the surfaces can be called the upper or 

under. Vertical line. In Oonlcs, a right 

line drawn on the vertical plane, and pass- 
ing through the vertex of the oono.-~> 
Vertical plane. In Oonlcs, a pUjie p'iseipf 
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through the vertex of the cone, and parallel 

to any conic sectl^h. Yertical plane. In 

perspective, a plane perpendicular to the 
geometrical plane, passing through the eye. 
and cutting the perspective plane at right 

angles. Vertical point, thut point In the 

heavens which Is over our heads, otherwise 
called the zenith. 

VERTICIL'LATE (verticilhis, something 
that turns round ; Lot.), in Botany, an 
epithet applied to parts of plants (leaves, 
flowers, &c.) that are set in whorls, that is 
circularly round a stem. 

VERTI'GO (licit ; from mrio, I turn 
around), giddiness. It Is a common symp- 
tom of the fulness of the vessels of the 
head ; and of nervous and general debility. 
Sometimes it arises from the stomach being 
o\erloaded; at others from Its being 
empty. It Is a symptom also of various 

disorders In Zoology, a genus of marsh 

nr land snails. 

VESTA (Latx [See Wasp.] 

VE8TER8 (vesper, the evening : Jyaf ), 
the evening songs or prayers In the Roman 

(^Htholic Church. SicUion. Vei>per<i, In 

Fiencli History, a massacre of all tlio 
Flench In Sicily, In the year 1282. It Is so 
called, because the ringing of the bell for 
vespers was the signal. 

VESTA, In Astronomy, one of the re- 
cently discovered ultrazodiaca! planets Its 
mean distance from the sun Is about 224 
millions of miles ,* Its sidereal revolution Is 
performed in 1325 7147 mean solar days ; its 
orbit Is Inclined to the ecliptic at an angle 
of 7° 8' 29"; Its volume being only about 
the fifteenth thousandth part of that of the 
earth, and Its surface not larger than the 
kingdom of Spain. It is the brightest of 
the smaller planets. [See Astfroids ] 

VESTALS (veetales • LaU), In Antlqultv, 
certain virgins consecrated at Rome to the 
service of the goddess Vesta ; and to whom 
was committed the care of the vestal fire, 
which was to bo kept perpetually burning 
upon her altar. Tlielr dress was a white 
vest, \\lth a purple border; a white linen 
surplice, called snffVmlum hnteum; and 
over tills alaige purple mantle, with a long 
train. On their heads they wore tlio in/ula, 
and from the infula hung ribbons. Their 
jmrlod of service was thirty years; during 
the first ten they were engaged in learning 
their mysterious duties, during the next 
ten In performing them, and during the 
last In teaching them to others. After this 
was expired they might return to the 
world, tnd even enter the marriage state ; 
hut few availed themselves of this privi- 
lege. They had several privileges ; but, 
when a vestal was convicted of unchastlty, 
she was led to the Campus Sceleratus, and 
stripped of her habit solemnly by the pon- 
tiff. She was then put alive into a pit, with 
a lighted candle, a little water and milk ; 
and, thus covered up, was left to die. 

VESTIBULE (vestUmlum: Lat.), In Ar- 
chitecture, a porch or entrance into a build- 
ing. Tn Fortification, that space or 

covered ground which is In front of a 
guard-house. 

VBSTIB'ULUM (same deriv.), tn Anatomy, 
A round cavity of the internal car, the open- 
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Ing of which Into the cavity of the tym- 
panum is called the Stapes; ills connected 
also with the cochlea and semicircular 
canals. 

VESTRY (veeliaire: Fr.; from vestia- 
rtum, A wardrobe : Lat), a place adjoining 
the church where the vestments of the 
minister are kept ; also where the parlsh- 
lon^s formerly assembled for the discharge 
of iwrochial business ; whence such ameet- 
Ing Is called a vestry. Vestry-clerk, an offi- 

cer appointed to attend all vestries, and 
take account of their proceedings, &c. 

VESUTIAN, In Mineralogy, Idocrase, a 
subspecies of pyramidtcal garnet, a mineral 
found in the vicinity of Vesuvius and 
other places. It is generally crystallized lii 
four-sided prisms, the edges of which are 
truncated, forming prisms of eight, four- 
teen, or sixteen sides. It Is composed of 
silica, alumina, lime, oxide of Iron, and a 
little oxide of manganese. 

I VETCH (vicia: Lat.), leguminous plants, 
belonging to the genus vma, and exten- 
sively cultivated in England under tlie 
name of tmes 

VET'ERINARY ART, or SCIENCE (icte- 
i marina, a cattle doctor; from vetennua, a 
beast of burden : Lat), a modern term for 
what was formerly called farriery. It com- 
prehends a knowledge of tlie external form 
as well ns the Internal structure and eco- 
nomy of the horse ; and embraces whatever 
1 elates to the diseases to which the horse 
Is liable; with an accurate knowledge of 
the principles and practice of shoeing, of 
feeding, exercising, &c. that noble and 
highly useful animal. 

VETO (I forbid : Lat), a prohibition, or 
the right of forbidding, applied to the right 
of a king or other magistrate or officer to 
withhold his assent to the enactment of a 

law, or the passing of a decree Veto was 

the important and solemn word which the 
tribunes or the Roman people made use 
of when they Inhibited any decree of the 
senate, or law proposed to the people, or any 
act of other magistrates. The bare pro- 
nouncing of the word veto was sufficient to 
suspend the buslnesB, without any reasons 
assigned for their dissent. 

VEXIL'LUM (Lat), a flag or standard. 

In Botanj , the upper petal of a papl- 

llonac.eous flower. 

VI'ADUCT (ma, a way; ductus, a con- 
ducting; Lat), any structure, either solid 
or on arches for the convej ance of a road, 
and especially of a railway, across a marsh, 
valley, Ac. 

YI'A LAOTE'A (Lat), In Astronomy, 
the Oalaxy, or Milky way [See Galaxy.] 

VIAT'IOUM (Lat; from via, a journey), 
among the Romans, an allowance or pro- 
t ision made by the republic for such of its 
officer s or magistrates as travelled upon 
the business of the state into any of the 
provinces. The term viaticum implies not 
only money for defraying the expenses of 
travelling, hut their clothes, ornaments, 

baggage, Ac. Vtalicum, in the church of 

Rome, an appellation given to the eucha* 
list, when administered to x>er8on8 at the 
point of death. 

VIATOR (IfOfO, In Roman Antiquity, an 
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appellation given in common to all offloers 
of any of the magistrates ; as llctors, ac- 
censl, scribes, criers, &c. 

VIBRA'TION (vibratio, from vibro, I set 
in tremulous motion : LaL), the regular 
back and forward motion of a body, such as 
a pendulum ; which being freely suspended 
swings or vibrates from side to side. The 
vibrations of the same pendulum are all 
made in equal times, at least In the %me 
latitude. The word oacillation is now gene- 
rally applied to the slow alternate motion I 
of a pendulous body : the term vibration 
being reserved to express quicker motions, 
such as those of a sonorous body. Vibra- 

tion, In Music, the motion of a chord, or the 
undulation of any body, by which sound is 
produced. The acuteness and gravity of| 
sound depend on the tension, length, 
thickness, and density ; the number of vi- 
brations in a given time, being directly as 
the square root of the tension of the cord ; 
inversely, as Us length, thickness, or dia- 
meter ; and Inversely as the square root of 
Its density. In rods of the same material 
the number of vibrations In a given time 
varies directly as the thlckne88,and Inverse- 
ly as the square of the length of the vibrat- 
ing part. It thin elastic plates are set In vi- 1 
bratlon ; for example, by drawing the bow 
of a violin across their edges, after a small I 
quantity of very'flne sand has been strewed i 
over them, the sand will form vwious 
figures, and will Indicate certain lines of | 
repose, at which there is no motion what- 
ever; rods and strings also break them- 
selves up Into distinct vibrating portions 
separated by points of rest, which may be 
found experimentally by placing small 
pieces of paper across the rod or string. 

VIC'AR (vicariua, a substitute ; Lot.), the 
priest of a parish In which the predial or 
greater tithes are Impropriated or appro- 
priated, that is, belong to a chapter or re- 
ligious house, or to a layman, who receives 
them. — Vicar-ffeneral, the bishop’s assist- 
ant In the general government of his 
diocese. This title was given liy HcnryVIII. 
to the earl of Essex, with power to oversee 
all the clergy, and regulate all eccleslasil- 
ral affairs. In the Church of England, It 
is the title of an office, which, as well as 
that of official principal, Is united In the 
chancellor of the diocese. The business of 
the vicar-general Is to exercise jurisdiction 

over matters purely spiritual. Vicars 

apostolical. In the Roman Catholic church, 
those who perform the functions of the 
pope In churches or provinces committed 
to their direction, and the functions of 
bishops in countiies where there are not 
regular dioceses ; they are usually of the 
episcopal order. 

VICE (In place of: Lat), a word used In 
composition, to denote one qui viceni gerit, 
who acts In the place of another, or Is 
second In authority. Thus we say, thevice- 
chamberlain, vice-chancellor, vic^-president, 
vice-gerent, viceroy, &Cs Vice, In the con- 

structive arts, an instrument used for 
holding fast any piece of Iron, &c., upon 
which the artificer Is working. Among 

laalers, a machine for drawing lead into 

at rods for case windows. 


VI BT AR'MIS (by force, and arms: 
Lai.), In Law, words made use of In Indict- 
ments and actions of* trespass, to show 
the violent commission of auy trespass or 
crime. 

VIG'IL, In Clhurch affairs, the evening 
before any feast. The word is derived from 
the vigilia, which denoted the night 
watches among the Roman soldiers ; and 
it was adopted by the first Christians who 
spent a part of the night preceding the 
solemn festivals In prayer, to prepare them- 
selves for the coming celebration. 

VIL'LBIN {vilain : Fr.), a name given. In 
ancient times, to persons not proprietors 
of land ; many of whom were attached to 
the soil, and bound to serve the lord of the 
manor. [Hee Feudal Ststkii]. 

VIL'LOSB (viUosns, hairy : Lat), In Na- 
tural History, a term applied to anything 
covered with soft, flexible hairs thickly 
set. 

VIL'LOTJS (same deriv.). In Anatomy, a 
term applied to surfaces, such as those of 
the small Intestines which are covered 
with villi, minute folds of the mucous 
membrane. Wlien injected, vllll form In- 
teresting microscopic objects, as a net- 
work of capillaries are seen. 

VINE (vfrwea, a vineyard : Lot.), the name 
of plants belonging to the genus Vitis. 
They are cultivated In most warm and tem- 
perate countries ; and of which there are 
an immense number of varieties. In wine 
countries the vineyards cover large tracts, 
and the manufacture of wine Is an Impor- 
tant branch of Industry. In Italy and 

other southern regions the vines hang from 
trees, &c. li-rich and beautiful festoons. 
In places more to the north, they are trained 
to the form of gooseberry bushes. The 
vine was formerly grown In England, for 
tlie manufacture of wine, without any pro- 
tection, particularly in the more southern 
counties, having been Introduced by the 
lioinans ; and we find from the Domesday 
Book, that abbeys and convents had their 
vineyards. The inmates of these Institu- 
tions were many of them foreigners, and 
they contributed to render the cultivation 
of the vine tolerably successful. The names 
of several places In Kent are supposed to 
be derived from their having been the site 
of vineyards. In the reign of Henry II., 
the cultivation of the vine In England 
began to be neglected. Our Intimate con- 
nection with France— our actual posses- 
sion, indtajd, of a portion of the wine- 
growing districts of that country^ contri- 
buted to produce this circumstance. But 
though the making of wine was no longer 
carried on in so extensive a manner, yet 
there is sulficient testimony that during 
the 16th and 17th centuries a considerable 
quantity of wine was made In England from 
the produce of the grape. [See Graph.] 
That wine has most flavour in which both 
the skins and stones are bruised and fer- 
mented, As a general rule, the varieties of 
the Tine most esteemed for the production 
of wine have small berries end bunches, 
with an austere taste. In certain localities, 
the vine lives only twenty or thirty years; 
but under favourable circumstances It may 





Uut a hundred. The word vine also de- i 

notes the long slender stem of any plant 
that trails on the •round, or climbs and 
supports itself by winding round a fixed 
object, or by seizing it with its tendrils or 
ciaspers. 

VIN'BGAB (vinaigre, literally, sour wine i 
Fr.), an impure form of acetic acid obtained 
from wine, cider, beer, or other liquors, by 
the acetous fermentation ,* also from wood, 
by destructive distillation. The varieties 
of acetic acids known in commerce are five : 
1. wine vinegar; 2. malt vinegar; 8. cider 
vinegar; 4 . sugar vinegar; 6. wood vine- 
gar. In Great Britain vinegar is usually 
manufactured from malt ; though a very 
considerable quantity, made for family use. 
Is made from cider and British wines. [See 
Prumkntation.3 

Vl'NERY, In Gardening, an erection for 
supporting vines and exposing them to ar- 
tificial heat. 

VINIPACTEUR iPr. ; from trfn. wine ;/rtc- 
ieiir, a factor), an apparatus made use of in 
France and Spain to Improve the spirituous 
fernientutlon of wine. During the fermen- 
tation, a portion of the ethorlal parts of the 
wine escapes from the open vats ; and the 
vinifacteur Is intended to collect these, and 
to convey them back to the mitst. 

VI'NOUS FERMENTA'TION. [Beo PUIl- 
MKNTATION.] 

VROL {violle: Fr.), a stringed musical 
Instrument, of the same form as the violin, 
liut larger. Viols are of different kinds ; 

I the largest Is culled the ftosa viol, whose 
I tones are deep, soft, and agreeable. 

I VIO'LA (Lot.), VIOLET, a genus of poly- 
petalous exogeiis containing numerous 
I species, Including those well-known plants, 
i the sweet violet, the dog violet, and the 
tricolor violet. All the varieties of pansy 
or heartsease have been produced by culti- 
vation from some of the wild species. The 
corolla Is conu>o8e(l of five unequal petals, 
of which the inferior is the largest, and Is 
more or less prolonged into a spur at the 
base. The roots are generally perennial, 
and, in some species, possess an emetic 
property, which renders them a useful sub- 
stitute for Ipecacuanha. 

VIOLI'NO (Jtai.; the violin), the most 
perfect of all stringed musical Instruments 
played with the bow. It consists of three 
chief parts— the neck, the table, and the 
sound-board. Tbe violin has four catgut 
strings of different sizes, of which the 
largest is wound round with wire. The 
bridge bears them up from the belly, and 
they i^ach from one extremity called the 
tail piece, to the other near the hand, where 
they are tightened by turning pins. The 
excellence of the instrument consists in its 
purity and distinctness strength, and ful- 
ness of ton©!' 

VIOLONOBL'LO {Ital.), a musical instru- 
ment which comes between the inola di 
^raccio (or arm viol) and the double bass, 
both as to size and tone. It is constructed 
entirely on the same plan with the violin ; 
but tbe player bolds It botsvci n his knees, 
it general ly accompanies the rhmbleb.ass. 

VIOLO'JiB Jtal.), tlio English dotchle 
base, a deep-toned musical Instrument, the 


largest of the kind played with a bow, and 
principally used to stistaln the harmony 
Its strings, which are seldom more than 
three in number, are an octave below the 
violoncello. 

VI'PBR (vipera; contracted from vivU 
pera, bringing forth alive : Lat.), an animal 
of the snake tribe, the bite of which is more 
or less venomous in all countries ; but in 
tropical regions It is almost instantly fatal. 
Un(||r this name are included those serpents 
whicii have a broader head than neck, and 
no pits behind the nostrils. Like many 
other poisonous groups of serpents, the vi- 
pers are ovo-vlvlparous. The true vipers 
have the head covered with scales, like 
those on the back, and very large nostrils. 
The black and common adders, which be- 
long to this family, are the only indigenous 
venomous reptiles of Great Britain. 

VIR'GINAL, a stringed and keyed Instru- 
ment resembling the spinnet. It Is now 
quite obsolete, though formerly in great 
repute. 

VIR'GO (the virgin ; Lot.), in Astronomy, 
the sixth sign of the zodiac. Being usually 
represented as a figure with an ear of corn 
in her hands, it is also called aignum cereria 
(tlie sign of Ceres). The constellation Virgo 
contains a star of the first magnitude called 
epica Virginia. 

VIRTU (Ital), a tasto for curiosities con- 
nected with the fine arts. 

VIRTUAL FOCUS (virtua, efficacy ; LaL), 
the point from which rays, after having 
been rendered divergent by reflection or 
refraction, seem to issue. 

VIRTUAL VELOCITY (same deriv.), in 
Mechanics, the velocity which any particle 
of a body in equilibrium would actually ac- 
quire during tbe first instant of its motion, 
if the equilibrium were from any cause 
disturbed. Particles which are at different 
[ distances from the centre round which a 
body would revolve, have different virtual 
velocities proportional to the distance of 
such particles from that centre. 

VIRTUO'BO (Ital), one skilled in antique 
or natural curiosities ; a lover of the liberal 
arts. Tbe word Is now seldom employed. 

VI'RUS (Lot.), In Medicine, a watery 
fotld matter which issues from wounds, 
and Is endued with corrosive and malignant 
qualities. 

VIS (Lat.), a word used by the olden 
writers on physics, to express force. Thus 
via acceleratrix, accelerating force ; via 
inerticB, the resistance which a body offers 
to a change from either motion or rest— so 
that, when in motion. It will not stop of 
itself; nor, when at rest, move of itself. 
Bodies on the surface of the earth aeem to 
stop of themaelvea; but their motion is gra- 
dually destroyed by friction, and the resist- 
ance of the air. Viainsita, that power by 

which a muscle, when wounded, touched, 
or irritated, contracts, independently of 

the will. Via medicatrix natura, a term 

employed by physicians to express that 
healing power in an animated body, by 
which, when diseased, the body is enabled 

to regain Its healthy actions. Viamortua, 

that property by which a muscle, after tbe 
death of the animal, or a muscle, Immedi- 
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Ately after having been cut from a living 

body, contracts. Via nervosa^ a power of 

the muscles by which they act when ex- 
cited by the nerves. Via plaatica, that 

facility of formation which Hiiontaneously 

operates In animals. Via viUe^ the natural 

power of the animal machine In preserving 
life. The term Via has been often erro- 
neously given to vital operations the result 
of organization. 

VIS'CBRA (JLot.), the plural of viacua, 
which see. • 

vrsCODNT (vice comes, the deputy of a 
count ; Lai.), a nobleman next iti degree to 
an earl. The first viscount was created by 

flenry VI. In 1440. A viacouni’a coronet 

has neither leaves nor points raised above 
the circle, like those of superior degree, 
but only pearls placed on the circle Itself, 
It Is like that of a baron ; but has sixteen 
pearls in place of six. 

V18'CUS(Xa<.), in medical science, an In- 
ternal part which has an appropriate use; 
as the viscera of the abdomen, &c. 

VISU'NU. one of the three chief divini- 
ties of the Hindoo mythology. He is usu- 
ally placed second, and his chief attribute 
Is that of preservation. The sects Into 
which his worshippers are divided are very 
numerous. It is believed that he has ap- 
l)eared on earth nine times, his Incarnations 
being called avatars. The tenth has yet to 
come. His names are innumerable, one of 
the best known Is Krishna, by which he 
was styled In one of his descents to the 
earth. Vishnu aud Siva are each thought 
by many of their worshippers to be supe- 
rior to every other deity, even Brahma. 
A worshipper of Krishna has put Into his | 
inouib the following words—* I am the , 
father of this world : 1 bear in my band 
Immortality and deatli : I am what is and 
is not : I am the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of ail things : 1 am Vishnu among 
the gods, the sun among the stars : I am 
the essence of all things, and nothing 
animate or inanimate can exist without 
me.’ 

VIS'ION (viaio; Lai.), In Physiology, the 
act of perceiving objects by means of the 
oigau of sight. Modern philosophers agree 
In supposing vision to he produced by rays 
of light, reflected from the several points 
of objects, received In at the pupil, refracted 
and collected in their passage through the 
coats aud humours to the retina, and form- 
ing Uiere a picture, like that in the camera 
otsciira— which very much resembles the 
eye In principle. The Impression thus 
made is trausniitted to the optic nerve, 
and thence to the brain. [See Bye, Optics, 
&c.] 

VISITATION {viaitaUo: Lat.), In Eccle- 
siastical Law, the Inspections by a bishop 
of the dltferent parishes In his diocese, or 
by an archbishop of the dioceses In his pro- 
vince. Visitations were formerly required 
to be annual ; at present It U the custom at 
Easter and Michaelmas to summon the 
clergy to some convenient place. Those 
for the purpose of couflrmatlon, must be 
held at least once In three years. Arch- 
deacons have now the care of the parochial 
IhStltnttons, and the duty of examining 


Into whatever relates to churches, parson* 
ages, and parochial visitation by the aich* 
deacons is annual. » 

VIS'DAL iviaua, a seeing :Lat.), belong- 
ing to sight.— Visital angle. In optics, that 
angle under which an object Is seen ; or 
that formed at the eye. by rays of light 
coming from the extremities of the object, 
and interesting each other, at the centre of 
the crystalline lens. Fisttol point, In Per- 

spective, a point In the horizontal line, 
where it is Intersected by the vertical line. 

[See Perspbotivb]. Visual raya, lines of 

light supposed to come from the object to 
the eye. 

VITAL FUNCTIONS (vitalia, pertaining 
to life : Lat.), those functions or faculties 
of the body on which life Immediately de- 
pends ; as the circulation of the blood, res- 
piration, &c. 

VIT18 (Lai.), In Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat, ord. vltacets. The principal 
species are the Vitu mni/era, the common 
vine, and the Vitia Jndica, the Indian vine 
[See Vine]. 

VIT'ilEO-ELEOTRIC (vttreus, pertaining 
to glass : Lat.), in a state of positive electri- 
city, such as Is exhibited by rubbing glass. 

VIT'REOUS HU'MODR (same detiv.), 
the pellucid substance which fills the whole 
bulb of the eye behind the crystalline lens. 

VITRI FACTION {vit7'um, glass; and 
facto, 1 make : Lat), the act, process, or 
operation of converting Into glass by heat ; 
as, the viirifaction of sand, flint, and peb- 
bles, with alkaline salts. 

VITHlIOL (vitruin, glass : Lot.), from the 
appearance of Its crystals, a term applied 
by the older chemists to crystallized sul- 
phate of iron or green vitrloL Sulphate of 
copper or blue vitriol, and sulphate of zinc 
or white vitriol, obtained these names after- 
wards. Oil of Vitriol Is the vulgar name of 
SULPHUiiio Acid, 

VITlllOL'IO ACID. [Sec SDLPHUttlO 
Aoid.3 

VIVA'OE, In Music, on Italian word sig- 
nifying lively ; and vivadasimo, very lively. 

VI'VARY tvivarium; from vivua,a]lye: 
Lat), a place for keeping living animals, as 
a park, a warren, a pond, &c. 

VI' V A VO'CE (Lat), by word of mouth : 
as, to vote, or to communicate with another 
person, vivA voce. 

VlVES, In the Veterinary art, a disease of 
horses and some other animals, seated in 
the glands, under the ears, where a tumour 
is formed, which sometimes ends In suppu- 
ration. 

VIVIP'AROUS (vivua, alive ; an<f patio, 
I bring forth : Lat), In Natural History, 
producing young in a living state ; as dls- 
tingulshed from oviparous, producing eggs. 
In Its restricted sense, viviparous Is applied 
to that mode of generation. In wbl(^ the 
chorion or external tunic of the ovum ac- 
quires a vascular adhesion with the uterus t 
hence only the placental mammalia are really 
viviparous, the rest being ovo-viv^oreus. 

In Botany, a viviparous plant is one in 

which either the seeds germinate on the 
plant. Instead of falling, as they usunlly do, 
or which produces its living uflspring on 
the leaves or branches. 
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ViZ'IBR.or Grand Yizisb (a porter; 
Arab, applied by a jin^lar metaphor to a 
high officer of atatS), the title of the chief 
mlulBter of the Turkish empire. He Is the 
representative of the sultan, conducts the 
deliberations of the divan, and decides 
alone ; for by a seal which he receives at 
the time of his appointment, he is author- 
ized to rule with absolute power, in the 
name of the sultan. The title of vizier is 
liso given to all the pachas of three tails, 
or pachas of ttie highest rank. 

VO'OAL MU'SIO ivocalis, pertaining to 
the voice: Laf), music produced by the 
voice, either unaccompanied or accom- 
panied by instruments. Vocal music has 
many advantages over Instrumental, in Its 
endless variety of Intonation and expres- 
I Sion, and in the support which it derives 
from its connection with words. [See 
MOHIO. 

VOICE ivoix: Fr.; from vox: Xat.), the 
sounds produced by the air emitted from 
the organs of residration, especially the 
larynx. The lungs, the wind-pipe, &c., tlie 
ttnely-arched roof of the mputh, and the 
pliability of the lips, are each of tlie greatest 
Importance in producing the different into- 
nations which render the human voice so 
agreeable and harmonious. A good musi- 
cal voice depends chiefly upon the sound- 
ness and power of the organs of utterance 
and of hearing ; and is much promoted by 
the practice of singing and gymnastic exer- 
cises that expand the chest. 

VO'LANT (Fr.), in Heraldry, an epithet 
for flying or having the wings spread. 

VOL'ATILE (volatilis, flying : Lat.), in 
Chemistry, an epithet for substances which 
evaporate, or gradually pass off, of them- 
selves In the aeriform state: as musk, am 
inonia, and the various essential olla Alco- 
hol and ether are called volatile liquids f«)r 
a similar reason, and because they easily 
l)a»s into the state of vapour on the appli- 
cation of heat. 

VOLOA'JNO (/<al./ from mdean, the God 
of fire). In Geology, a burning mountain, 

I from which issues from time to time 
1 melted matter at a high temperature, ashes, 
smoke, sulphurous exhalations, &c. When 
the yolc-ano baa long ceased to act, it is 
said to be extinct. Beneath the outer crust 
of the earth Inflammable materials appear 
to exist, which access of water excites Into 
combustion. It may not unreasonably be 
supposed that there are within the earth 
vast masses of potassium, sodium, &c., 
whlclBon contact with that fluid immedi- 
ately become converted into matter In a 
state of Intense Ignition. There are even 
chemical substances known, which by mere 
contact with each other produce the same 
effect. No doubt hydrogen, which should 
be evolved In these clroumstances, is not a 
usual accompaniment of volcanic actions; 
and It Is hard also, to conceive that under 
the Influence of such causes, volcanos 
could continue in activity for the long 
periods during which some are known to 
produce these effects. But these difficulties 
arise, perhaps only from our limited know- 
ledge. Volcanos break forth under the 
sea, as well as the dry land, and throw up 


mountains which rise above the level of 
the water, causing tremblings of the coasts. 
Their action often extends through five or 
six hundred miles ; aud they frequently 
produce effects which are most frightful 
and destructive. The subterranean thunder 
heard at great distances under Vesuvius, 
prior to an Irruption, Indicates that there 
are mighty caverns beneath the earth ; and 
the existence of a subterranean communl- 
cafton between the Bolfatara and Vesuvius, 
Is established by the fact that whenever the 
latter Is in an active state, the former is 
comparatively tranquil. It affords some 
ground for the conjecture that water Is, in 
some way, an agent in causing volcanic 
action, that almost all volcanoes of con- 
siderable magnitude In the old world are 
in tlie vicinity of the sea; and In those 
where the sea is more distant, as In the 
volcanoes of South America, the water may 
be supplied from great subterranean lakes ; 
for Humboldt states that some of them 
throw up quantities of fish. But the hypo- 
thesis of tlie nucleus of the globe being 
composed of matter llquifled by beat, offers 
a still more simple and general solution of 
the phenomena of volcanic llres. Observa- 
tions made in all countries, in mines and 
caves, prove that, even at a small depth, 
the earth’s heat is much superior to the 
temperutiiro of the surrounding atrau- 
spliere. A fact so remarkable, and elicited 
from observations made in almost every 
part of the globe, connects Itself with what 
we learn of the phenomena of volcanoes. 
The sinking of mines, Artesian wells, &c., 
has even furnished us with data, by which 
we may calculate the rate at which the 
temperature increases as we descend into 
'he earth. It has been supposed that a 
crust of only about 200 miles In thickness 
covers a globular mass of matter, which is 
lu a state of intense ignition, sufficient to 
fuse with ease the most refractory sub- 
stanceawlth which we are arxiualnted. If 
such be the case, It Is easy to conceive that 
the elastic vapours, which are geuerated, 
force to the surface from below the melted 
matter, and cause it to issue from opeuings 
already in existence, or from new ones— if 
the others are not sufficiently large or near. 
There are certain regions to which volcanic 
eruptions, aud the movements of great 
earthquakes, are almost conflned ; over the 
whole of vast tracts active volcanic vents 
are distributed at Intervals, and are most 
commonly arranged in a linlar direction. 
Throughout the intermediate spaces tliere is 
abundant evidence tliat the subterranean 
Are is continually at work ; for the ground 
Is convulsed, from time to time, by earth- 
quakes ; gaseous vapours, especially car- 
bonic acid gas, are disengaged plentifully 
from the soil ; springs often issue at a very 
high temperature, and their waters are very 
commonly impregnated with the same 
mineral matters, which are discharged by 
volcanoes during eruptions. Of these great 
regions, that of the Andes is one of the bobt 
deflned. Commencing southward, at least 
at Chili, at the forty-sixth degree of south 
latitude, It proceeds northward, to tht 
twenty-seventh degree, forming an unl» 
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terrapted line of voloanoes. Tbe Ohillaa Tot 
canoes uprise through granltlo moonUlns. 
Ylllarlca, one of the principal, continues 
; burning without Intermission, and Is so 
high that It may be distinguished at the 
distance of l&O miles. A year never passes 
in this province without some slight shock ; 
and about once in a century, or oftener, tre> 
lueudous earthquakes occur, by which the 
land has been shaken from one extremity 
I to the other, and continuous tracts, tCge- 
ther with the bed of the Pacific, have been 
raised permanently from one to twenty feet 
above their former level. Hot springs are 
numerous in this district, and mineral 
waters of various kinds. Pursuing our 
course northward, we find in Peru only one 
active volcano as yet known : but the pro- 
vince Is so subject to earthquakes, that 
scarcely a week passes without a shock ; 
and many of these have been so violent as 
to create great changes In the surface. Far- 
ther north, we find. In the middle of Quito, 
where the Andes attain their greatest ele- 
vation, Tunguragua, Cotopaxi, Antlsana, 
and Pichincha, the three former of which 
not unfrequently emit flames. From the 
first of these, a deluge of mud descended In 
1797, and fllled valleys, looo feet wide, to 
the depth of 100 feet, forming barriers, 
by which rivers were dammed up, and lakes 
produced. In the year 1812, violent earth- 
quakes convulsed the valley of the Missis- 
Bi«)pi at New Madrid, for a space of three 
hundred miles In length. As this happened 
exactly at the same time as the great earth- 
quake of Oaraccas, It is probable that these 
two points are parts of one continuous vol- 
canic region : for the whole circumference 
of the intervening Caribbean sea must be 
considered as a theatre of earthquakes and 
volcanoes. On the north lies the island of 
Jamaica, which, with a tract of the con- 
tiguous sea, has often experienced tre- 
mendous shocks, and these frequently 
extend from Jamaica to 8t. Domingo and 
Porto Rico. On the south of the same basin, 
the shores and mountains of Columbia 
are perpetually convulsed. On the west 
Is the volcanic chain of Gnatlmala and 
Mexico, and on tho east, the West Indian 
isles, where In St. Ylncont’s and Goada- 
loupe, are active vents. Thus It will be 
seen that volcanoes and earthquakes occur, 
uninterruptedly, from Chill to the north of 
Mexico; and It seems probable, that they 
will hereafter be found to extend, at least, 
from Cape Horn to California. In another 
direction, tho volcanic range Is prolonged 
tlirough Borneo, Celebes, Banda, New 
Guinea, and various parts of the Polynesian 
archipelago. The Paciflo ocean, indeed, 
seems. In equatorial latitudes, to be one 
vast theatre of Igneous action, and its in- 
numerable archipelagoes, such as the New 
Hebrides, Friendly Islands, and Georgian 
Islands, are all composed either of coralline 
limestones or volcanic rocks, with active 
veins here and there Interspersed. In the 
old world, the volcanic region extends from 
east to west for the distance of about 1000 j 
miloa, from the Caspian sea to tho Azores, i 
Including within Its limits the greater part 
of the Mediterranean and its most promt- 1 


nent penlnraluL From south to north. It 
reaches from about the thirty-fifth to the 
forty-fifth degree of laA^de. Its northern 
boundaries are Oaucasus, the Black sea, 
the mountains of Thrace, Transylvania, and 
Hungary,— the Austrian, Tyrolean, and 
Swiss Alps,— tho Oevennes and Pyrenees, 
and the mountains which branch ufC from 
the Pyrenees westward, to the north side 
of the Tagus. Respecting the volcanic sys- 
tem of Southern Europe, it may be ob- 
served, that there la a central half, where 
tho greatest earthquakes prevail. In which 
rocks are shattered and cities laid In ruins. 
On each side of this line of greatest com- 
motion, there are parallel lands of country 
where the shocks are less violent. At a still 
greater distance, as In Northern Italy, there 
are spaces where the shocks are much rarer 
and more feeble. Beyond these Ilmits,agaiu, 
all countries are liable to slight tremors at 
distant Intervals of time, when some great 
crisis of subterranean movement agitates 
an adjoining volcanic region ; but these 
may be considered as mere vibrations, pro- 
pagated mechanically through the exter- 
nal crust of the globe, as sounds travel al- 
most to indefinite distances through tho air. 
During the last century, about fifty erup- 
tions are recorded of the five European vol- 
canoes, Yesuvius, iStna, Yolcano, ^ntorin, 
and Iceland ; but many beneath the sea. In 
the Grecian archipelago, and near Iceland, 
may have passed unnoticed. If some of 
them produced no lava, others ponred out 
torrents of melted matter for months to- 
gether; so that, however inconsiderable 
may be the superficial rocks, which the 
operations of Are produce on the surface, 
when it is computed that on the whole 
globe 2000 volcanic eruptions occur In the 
course of a century, we must suppose tho 
subterranean changes now constantly in 
progress to l)e on the grandest scale. [See 
Eautiiquakb.] 

VOL'TA, In Music, an Italian word, sig- 
nifying that the part is to be repeated, one, 
two, or more times. Thus Si replica una 
voUa, means that the piece Is to be per- 
formed over again. 

VOLTAao ENGRA'VING. [See Eleo- 
TEOTTPK, and Kkgeavikq.] 

YOLTAI8M, or VOLTAIC ELECTRI- 
CITY (from VoUa, who made some of the 
earliest discoveries regarding it), the phe- 
nomena arising from tho development of 
electricity, by means of chemical action 
and the use of the voltaic battery. [Bee 
Galvanism.] 

VOLTAM'ETER, an Instrument mea- 
suring tho intensity, &c., of au electric 
current. 

VOL'UMB {volumen, from volvo, I roll; 
Lat.), a roll or book ; so called because the 
ancient books were rolls of bark or parch- 
ment. This manner of arranging books 
lasted till Cicero’s time. The several sheets 
or pieces were glued or pasted end to end, 
and written only on one side. At the bot- 
tom a stick was fastened, called umbilieue, 
round which It was rolled ; and at the other 
end was a piece of parchment, on whick 
the title of tbe book was written, often 1« 
letters of gold. 
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VOL'UNTABY CvoltmtariuB, of one’s own 
free will : LaL\ m Music, a piece plsyed 
by a musician ex(emporarlly, according to 
his fancy. 

VOL'UNTBBR (volontaire ; from same), a 
person who enters Into military or other 
service of his own accord. 

VOLUTA (voluto, I twist : Lat), In Natu- 
ral History, a genus of testaceous gastero- 
podouB molluscs, chiefly found in the tropi- 
cal seas. Their shells are often of great 
beauty, and sometimes of great size. To 
this genus belong the admiral shells, tiger 
shells, &C. 

VOLU'TB (volutus; LaL), In Architec- 
ture, a kind of spiral scroll, formed at each 
side of an Ionic capital. It Is used also In 
Corinthian and composite orders, but Is I 
then of a smaller size, and placed diagonally. 
In the Corinthian the volutes are more nu- 
merous, but smaller than In the composite. 

VOMITO'RIA {Lat. ; from vomo, I pour 
forth), the openings or gates In ancient 
, theatres and amphitheatres, by which the 
spectators entered and left. 

VOR'TBX (jLat.; from verto, 1 turn 
around), a whirlpool, formed by the water 
running rapidly round ; there la a cavity In 
the middle, into which floating bodies are 
drawn. The word Is also applied to a whirl- 
wind. In the philosophy of Des Cartes, a 
voi-tex means a collection of material par- 
ticles, forming a fluid or ether, and having 
a rapid rotatory nmtlon round an axis. He 
endeavoured, by means of thls.hypothcsls, 
to explain the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies ; but It is inapplicable to those which, 
like the comets, traverse the heavens in all 
directions. His object was to show that 
the universe might assume, and preserve 
its present form, on mechanical priuciplee. 

VOTE (votum, a wish : Lai,), the suffrage 
or resolve of each of the members of an aa- 
seinbly, where any affair is to be rarrled by 
a majority ; hut more particularly the re- 
solves of any members of either houso of 
parliament. v.. . 

VOUSSOIRS (Fr.), the stones which Im- 
mediately form the arch of a bridge ; their 
joints should be perpendicular to the curve 
of the intrados. ^ ^ ^ 

VOW (vau : Fr. / from votum : Lat.), a 
solemn and religious promise, or oath. [See 
Oath.) The use of vows is found In most 
religions. They make up a considerable 
part of the pagan worship, being made 
either In consequence of some deliverance, 
under some pressing necessity, or for the 
snccwJB of some enterprise. Among the 
Jews, all vows were to be voluntary, and 


made by persons wholly in their own power ; 
and If such person made a vow in anything 
lawful and possible, he was obliged to fulfil 
It. Among the Roman Catholics, a person 
Is Constituted a religious by taking three 
vows, that of poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience. Vows, among the Romans, slg- 

uifled sacrifices, offerings, presents, and 
prayers made for the Osssars and emperors ; 
panlcularly for their prosperity, and the 
coRInuance of their empire. 

VOWEL [voyelle : Fr.), a letter which does 
not require the aid of another, for Its pro- 
nunciation. 

VULCAN'IO THEORY (rulcamtw. Are : 
Lot.), a system which ascribes the changes 
on the earth’s surface to fire; while an- 
other, called the Neptunian, ascribes the 
whole to water. 

VUL'QATE {vulgatus, commonly known : 
Lat.). a very ancient Latin translation of 
the Bible, which was made from the Greek 
of the Beptuaglnt. It is the only one ac- 
knowledged by Roman Catholics to he au- 
thentic. 

VULTINITB, In Mineralogy, an anhy- 
drous sulphate of llm^ containing a little 
silica. It isfound at Vulpino In Italy, and 
Is used by Italian artists for small statues, 
and other ornamental work, under the name 
of marono bardiglio. 

VUL'TCRE lyultur: Lot.), the name of 
some diurnal acclpltrine birds, having an 
elongated beak, curved only at the ex- 
tremity, with more or less of the head, 
and sometimes of the neck, denuded of 
feathers. The wings being very long are, 
In walking, curved In a half distended 
state. Tho birds are rapacious to an ex- 
treme degree, and sometimes feed In the 
'uldst of cities UDterrifled. In India, they 
are of so much service In chasing away the 
carcases of animals, that they are unmo 
lested. They prefer food that Is tainted to 
that which Is fresh ; they are found most 
numerous In warm climates, and must be 
regarded as a race of creatures eminently 
useful In clearing the surface of the globe 
from putrid remains, which would other- 
wise Infect the air, and produce pestilence. 
The Egyptian vulture has been sometimes 
seen In England. Another species, the 
Vulturfulvua or Griffon Vulture, is an In- 
habitant of Oontlneutal Europe as well as 
the Lammergeyer, V. cinereus. Some tropi- 
cal species are known to seize tortoises, 
carry them Into the air, and then let them 
drop to the earth, repeating this process 
until they are killed. Tho condor of South 
Auk rira Is closely allied to the vulture*. 




W, tbe tweoty-tJbird letter of the English employment: the ease and cheapneas, or 
alphabet, takes Its written form from the difficulty ana expense, of learning it ; its 
union of two V*8, and its name of (iou6^ u, constancy or inconstancy; the great (»r 
from the Roman capital V representing little trust it supposes; the probability or 
thatwhichwecalllJ. In English it is always improbability of success in adopting it. 
followed either by a vowel, or by h, as in The rate of wages is necessarily liable to 
%Dhen ; or by r, as in wrong. The w, being great variation; it will naturally increase 
a strong breathing, is nearly related to all if the capital to be expended on mauufac- 
aspirated sounds, and through them again tures, &c., Increase to a greater extent 
to the gutterals, so that we find w and g than the population ; and it will diminish 
often Interchanged in different languages, in opposite circumstances ; but it never can 
as in the words WilUam, Oudlanme, &c. In remain long below what will be sufficient 
German, w is pronounced like an English u, for the sustenance of the labourers, &c., 
V having the sound of an /. When to com- and their families ; the rate at which they 
mencus a syllable it is a consonant ; in other can support themselves having, in all 
cases it is a vowel. cases, a serious effect on that of the wages 

WACK'E (G'erm.), In Geology, an earthy they receive. [See Labouh]. 
variety of trap with an argillaceous appear- WAG'TAIL, the name of some small 
ance, and resembling hardened clay. Its birds belonging to the genus Motadlla of 
colours are greenish-grey, brown, and ornithologists. They have long tails, to 
black. which they give a graceful fanning motion. 

WAD, or WAD'DING, a stopple of paper. There are five species in this country, 
tow, old rope-yarn, &c. forced Into a gun WAHa'BEES, a fanatical Mohammedan 
to keep in the powder and shot. sect which appeared In Arabia at the begin- 

WADD, in Mineralogy, plumbago or nlng of the last century under the leader- 
black lead. Black wadd Is an ore of man- ship of Abdul Wahal. They accepted the 
ganese found in Derbyshire, and of four Koran, but rejected the marginal annota- 
klnds : the fibrous, ochrey, pulverulent, and tlons and the traditionary law. Mahomet 
dendritic. was regarded as a mortal man honoured by 

WAD'SETT, an ancient tenure or lease of a divine mission, but they held that to wor- 
laud in the Highlands of Scotland. It is a ship at his tomb savoured of Idolatry, and 
mortgage ; and when the mortgagor pays they thought it would be right to destroy 
the public burdens, is a wadset improper: the sepulchres of saints throughout Arabia 
but when the wadsetteo pays them, is a and Persia. In many other respects they 
wadset proper. disagreed with the popular creed, and they 

WA'GER {gages : Fr.), anything pledged attempted to carry out their own views by 
on chance. Wagers are valid in law unless force. They took possosslon of Mecca and 
rendered expressly void by statute or such Medina. Mohammed All, the Pasha of 
as have an Immoral tendency. A wager on Egypt, sent troops against them, but it was 
horse racing was invalid If for more than only after several bloody contests that they 
101.; but it is now recoverable. Wagers were got under. Some remains of the sect, 
on merely speculative subjects, nrlslng however, still exist. 

out of circumstances in which the parties WAIFS {wajian, to abandon: Sax.), in 
have no Interest, cannot he recovered; Law, goodsfound, of which the owner Is not 
wneu a wager Is Illegal, the parties may re- known, and which are claimed by the crown 
cover their deposits from the stakeholder, or lord of the manor. These were origl- 
WA'GER OF BAT'TLE, or BAT'TEL, an nally such goods ns a thief, when pursued, 
ancient mode of trial by simple combat, threw away to prevent his being appre- 
where, in military, civil, or criminal cases, hended; but the owner, on complying with 
the defendant might fight with the plaintiff certain conditions within a year and a day, 
to prove the Justice of his cause. This relic was entitled to restitution, 
of barbarism and injustice has been only WAIST (wast : Belg.), in a ship, that part 
recently abolished. It was also used in which is between the quarter-deck and fore- 
affairs of chivalry and honour. castle ; but in ships where there is nt quaiv 

WA'GER OF LAW, a proceeding in ter-deck, the waist is the middle part of 

which the defendant m an action of debt the ship. The small part of the body bo- 

by simple contract, took an oath in court tween the breast and lili*8. 
in the presence of eleven compurgators, WA'iSTOLOTHS, coverings of canvas or 
who swore they believed him, that ho owed tarpaullngs for the hammocks, stowed on 
the plaintiff nothing, on which the law al- the gangways, between the quarter-dock 
lowed him his discharge. This mode of and forecastle. 

proceeding has been abolished. WAITS, itinerant musicians who played 

WA'GES, the compensation paid to those in the streets on the nights of Ohrlstmas 
employed to perform any kind of labour or holidays. 

servlc.e ; the term is, however, usually con- WA'IVER, In Law, the passing by, or de- 
fined to the sums paid toartisans, labourers, dining to accept a thing ; applied either to 
and servants. Wages are modified by the an estate, to a plea, icc. In some cases, 
agreeablenesB or dlsagrccableness of the where an action of tort and an action jt 
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eontraot both lie, the aggrieved party de- 
olines the former, and pursuea the latter 
remedy ; this la u^twr of tort. 

WA'IWODE, Inxhe Turkish empire, the 
governor of a small province or town. 

WAKB (wocion, to watch: Sax.), ti, vigil: 
the feast of the dedication of the church, 
formerly kept by watching all night. At 
present fast days are usually called toakea by 
the English peasantry. The wake was for- 
merly held on the Sunday after the day of 
the dedlojitlon, or more usually on the fes- 
tival of the saint to which the church was 
dedicated. In Ireland, this is called the 
“patron day, and by the word wake is under- 
stood there the observances used by the 
lower orders in watching a dead body dur- 
ing one or two nights before Interment; 
candles being lighted around it, and the 
watchers being supplied with tobacco, 
whiskey, «&c. ; such wakes were formerly at 
least but ton often scenes of disorder and 

excess. The wake of a ship Is the track 

it leaves In the water. By her wake the 
sailors are enabled to judge what way the 
ship makes. If the wake be right astern, 
they conclude she makes her way forwards ; 
but If It be to leeward a point or two, then 
they conclude she falls to the leeward of 
her course. When one ship, giving chase 
to another, is got as far into the wind, and 
sails directly after her, they say, she has 
got Into into her wake. 

WAL'DBNSES, in Ecclesiastical History, 
a scot which derived its name from Peter 
Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, who preached 
his peculiar doctrine about the year 1180 . 
They have been confounded with theVau- 
dols, who existed before them ; and with 
the Albigenses to whom Manichmau tenets 
have been, though without sufficient au- 
thority, imputed. They are believed to 
have rejected an establlsiied succession in 
tiie priesthood and the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the sacraments; also to have 
protested against the ecclesiastical abuses 
of the time, as well as against oaths, law- 
suits, warfare, and the accumulatiou of 
wealth. 

WALKS OF A SHIP, an assemblage of 
strong planks, extending along a ship’s 
sides, throughout the whole length, at dif- 
ft'rent lielghts ; and serving to strengtlien 
the decks and form the curves. They are 
distinguished into the main wale and the 
channel wale. 

WALL'-ORESS, the common name of 
plants belonging to the genus Arabia, nat. 
ord. Oruciferm. 

WALL'-BYK, the (?latiC 07 nfl, a disease In 

the crystalline humour of the eye. In 

horses, an eye in which the iris is of a very 
light gray colour. 

WALL'-FLOWER, a hardy evergreen 
plant of the genus Oheira'nthua, which, in 
the wild state, grows in the clefts of rocks 
and old walls ; producing a fine golden- 
yellow flower, strongly and agreeably 
scented. When cultivated. It is a beautiful 
and favourite ornamental plant, the flowers 
being of various shades, large, and bril- 
liant. There are many species. 

WALL'-KNOT, In the Marine, a particu- 
lar sort of large knot raised upon the end 


of a rope by untwisting the strands and In 
terweavlng them against each other. 

WALL PLATE, in Architecture, a piece 
of timber placed on a wall for girders, Joists, 
and other timbers to rest upon. 

WAL'NDT, the fruit of a well-known 
deciduous tree, the Juglana regia, of which 
the native country is Persia. Previously 
to the very general Introduction of mahog- 
any, the wood of the walnut-tree was ex- 
te^ively used by cabinet-makers and 
turners; and it is considered superior to 
every ocher sort of wood for the mounting 
of guns. In N. America there are several 
other species of Juglana, of which the 
Black Walnut U. nigra) and the Butter nut 
(J. cinerea) are the most useful. 

WAL'RUS, in Zoology, the Morse or sea- 
horse. [See Morse.] 

WALTZ (walzen: Oerm.), a national 
German dance, but now common in Eng- 
land, and other European countries. It is 
said to have originated in Bohemia. 

WAM'PUM, sea-worn fragments of the 
VernLs mercenaria,or bivalve shell, used by 
the American Indians as money or a me- 
dium of commerce. These shells are run 
on a string, and form a broad belt, which 
Is worn as an ornament or girdle. 

WANDEROO', in Zoology, a monkey of 
Ceylon and Malabar. The other monkeys 
are said to pay it a profound respect; and 
its appearance is certainly grave and vener- 
able ; but it dues not seem endowed in any 
spoi ial way. 

WAN'LASS, or driving the wanlaaa, an old 
Law term for driving deer to a stand, that 
the lord may have a shoot ; an ancient cus- 
tomary tenure of lands. 

WAP'ENTAKB (weapon take), in Law, a 
division or district, peculiar to some of the 
northern counties of England ; and an- 
swering to the hundred, or cantred, in other 
counties. Yorkshire is subdivided into 
wapentakes. This name had its origin in 
a custom of touching lances or spears, when 
the chief or leading man of the hundred 
entered on his office. 

WAPITI DEER, the Red Deer of the 
Canadians, the Cervua Oanadenaia of 
zoologists. It is a large but stupid animal, 
and its flesh is of inferior quality. The 
male carries five antlers, which are shed 
annually. 

WAR (wear: Sax.), a contest between 
nations or states, carried on by force; either 
for defence, for redressing wrongs, for the 
extension of commerce or acquisition of 
territory, or for obtaining and establishing 
the superiority and dominion of one over 
the other. When war is commenced by at- 
tacking a nation in peace, it Is called an 
offensive war, and such attack is aggressive. 
When war is undertaken to repel invasion 
or the attacks of an enemy, it is called de- 
fenaive: and such a war is not only justifi- 
able, but laudable. Civil War, a state of 

Internal hostility. In which opposite parties 
of tlie same nation contend for the mastery 

by force of arras. Holy War, a term 

given to a crusade undertaken for the pur- 
pose of delivering the Holy Land, or Judasa, 
from infidels. These holy wars were carri^ 
on by most unholy means. Declaration of 
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War. Formal declarations of war, by 
Heralds, are now out of nse ; there la at 
preeent merely a Mani/wto [which see]; 
and the permission of reprisal$ Is usnally 
the step which precedes actual hostilities. 
By the law of nations, enemies who have 
not been taken In arms, or who have sub- 
mitted, are not to be put to death ; neither 
are prisoners, except In very extreme cases. 
Acts of hostility are lawful only when com- 
mitted by Che express or implied commwd 
of the state; hence bands of marauders 
may be treated as banditti, and private 
citizens taking up arms are liable to be 
considered as such. The property belong- 
ing to the government of a vanquished 
nation belongs to the victors ; but not that 
of private individuals, unless found at sea. 
It has been the custom of Great Britain to 
seize and condemn as droits of Admiralty 
the property of an enemy found in our 
ports at the commencement of hostilities. 

WARD {roeardkm, to guard: Sax), in 
Law, the heir of the king’s tenant in capite, 
during his nonage ; whence the terra has 
since been applied to ail infants under the 
power of guardians ; or such as are under 
the control and protection of the lord 
chancellor, who are called wards in chan- 
cery. A certain district, division, or 

quarter of a town or city, committed to an 
alderman. There are twenty-six wards In 
London. 

WART)BH (same deriv.), a keeper ; as, 
the warden of a prison, Ac. — Warden of a 
college, the head or president. Lord War- 
den of the Oinqxte Ports The constable of 
Dover Castle was appointed to this office, 
and was made guardianof the adjacentcoast 
by William the Conqueror. The lord warden 
has the authority of admiral in the Cinque 
Ports, and their dependencies. He formerly 
had power to hold a court of admiralty, 
and courts of law and equity. Ho was the 
returning officer of all the ports, and his 
salary was 30001. per annum. [See Cinque 

Pouts] There is also a Lora Warden of 

the Stannaries [See Stannaeies ] 

WAUD'MOTE, a court kept in every ward 
in London, usually called the wardmote 
court It has power every year to inquire 
into all deflciencles with logard to the 
officers of the ward, to prevent disorders, 
gaming. &c. 

WARD'-ROOM, a room In a ship of the 
line, appropriated to the principal officers ; 
In frigates it Is c>alled the gun-room. 

WARP (wearp: Sax), in Weaving, the 
threads which are extended lengthwise in 
the loom, and crossed by the woof. — In 
Nautical affairs, a rope or towing line, em- 
ployed in drawing, towing, or removing a 

boat or vessel In Agriculture, a slimy 

substance deposited on land by rivers liable 
to overflow ; the mud they contain is de- 
posited sometimes to the depth of one or 
two InobeiL and contributes greatly to the 
fertility of the soil; warping has been 
practise on the banks of the Po, and 
other rivers in the north of Italy, from the 
earnest times. 

WAR'RAHT (£nuirantirf to warrant : Fr.), 
In Law, a precept, under band and seal, au- 
tliorlzlng an officer to seize an offender. 


and bring him to justice. IfoTTanf of 

attorney, an authority given by a person to 
an attorney to appearand plead for him; 
or in a more general sejm, that by which a 
man appoints another to act In his name, 

and warrants his transaction. Search 

warrant, a precept authorizing a person to 
enter houses, Ac., to search for stolen or 
contraband goods, or to discover whether a 

criminal be there concealed Warrant 

officer an officer holding a warrant from tho 
navy board; the gunner, boatswain, and 
carpenter are warrant officers. Press war- 

rant, In the navy, a warrant Issued by the 
admiralty, authorizing an officer to impress 
seamen 

WAR'RANTT (same deriv.). In Law, a 
promise or covenant, by which a purchaser 
may have satisfaction from a seller, if be 
sells what Is not his own, or that for which 
he has not a sufficient title. Warranty of 
real property is obsolete; and, with re- 
gard to things personal, no express war- 
ranty Is now required that the buyer may 
have satisfaction if the title of the seller 
was defleieut The seller Is not obliged to 
answer for the goodness of an article, un- 
less at the time of sale he has warranted It 
to be good ; or unless he has in any way 
misrepresented It. Every affirmation made 
by the vendor, at the time of sale iu rela 
tlon to the goods, amounts to a warranty. 

WAR'RBN (garenne: Fr. ; from wahreu, 
to protect : Teuton,), a franchise or prlvlleg 
ed place for keeping beasts and fowls of the 
warren ; hares, partridges, pheasants, and 
rabbits, to which some had quails, wood 
cocks, waterfowl, Ac. In common Ian 
guage, a warren is a surface of poor sandy 
soil, on which rabbits are kept. 

WASH, the fermented liquor, from which 
spirit is distilled. 

WARP {wcesp ; Sax ; from vespa .* Lot ), 

\ a genus of hymenoptorous insects, the fe 
male and neuter of which have powerful 
[ and venomous stings. The nests of wasps 
are highly curious structures, divided into 
cells, with walls made of vegetable sub 
stances, and as they do not lay up honey 
like l>ee8, they die, or are torpid In the wln- 
I ter. The hornet Is larger than tho common 
i wasp, and forms Its nest In holes or roots 
of trees, hut both are equally voracious. 

WAS'SAIL-BOWL, a large drinking 
vessel, in which the ^xons, at their public 
entertainments, drank health to each other, 
saying, * Wms hael 1 ‘ Health be to you 1’ 

or ‘ Your health 1 ’ It was also a Saxon eua- 
tom, to go about with such a bowl, at the 
time of the Epiphany, singing a ff.stlval 
song, drinking the health of the iunablt- 
ants, and, of course, collecting money to 
replenish the bowl This custom, from 
which Christmas-boxes, ohrlstmas-ale, bell- 
men’s verses, and carols, are all, probably, 
moro or less derived, was called wassailing; 
and those who practised it wassaUers. In 
some parts of the kingdom, the primitive 
onstom, and its name, are still retained. 

WASTE CTeut.), in Law, the destruction, 
or removal of, or Injury to something, 
forming an essential part of an inherltancet 
as honses, tlml>er, Ac. Neglect of repairs 
Is permUHve or omistive waste ; aotvial in 
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inrjr is voluntary or commissive waste, balance, which took place about the year 
Bgpiitable waste^ nomprehends acts not 1658. The Swiss trade in watches is very 
deemed waste tK Ootninon Law. The considerable ; the works are manufactured 
remedy for waste is by action of trespass by the female peasants in the mountainous 
on the case, by the person in reversion or districts, and are put together In the 
remainder ; this action may be maintained towns. 

by one having any immediate Interest In WATCH AND WARD (teaccs, to watch ; 
expectancy ; it may be had not only against and weoerdian, to guard : Sax.), the custom 
the tenant, but against any stranger who anciently observed of watching by night, 
has committed an act of waste ; and will and warding or keeping the peace by day 
also lie at the suit of one joint tenant In^owns and cities, which was first ap- 
or tenants In common against another. An pointed by Henry III. The word loaich, 
analogous action, called an action for dilor properly applied to the uight ; ward, to the 
pidaiions, may be maintained by a rector day. 

or vicar against his predecessor or the exe- WATER (weeter: A.-8ax.), a transparent 
cutors of his predecessor : and this for per- and colourless compound fluid, destitute 

missive, as well as voluntary waste. of smell, nearly without taste, and almost 

Waste land, a tract not in cultivation, and incompressible— a pressure equal to 2000 
producing little or no useful herbage or atmospheres occasioning a diminution of 
wood. About the end of the last century only one-ninth of Its bulk. It Is composed 
tliere were six millions of acres of such of two substances, neither of which can be 
land In Great Britain ; of which four mil- exhibited separately, except in the gaseous 
110)18 might be brought under the plough : form ; and when aeriform, they are known, 
and most of the remainder might be used the one as hydrogen gas, or intlamraable 
for growing wood, but much of this has air ; the other as oxygen gas, or vital air. 
since been enclosed. These gases, in the proportion of about two 

WATCH (wffice : Sax.), In the Marine, de- measures of hydrogen to one of oxygen, 
notes the space of time during which one when united cheralcally.and reduced from 
division of the ship’s crew remains upon the form of air to that of a liquid, constl- 
dcck to keep watch, the crew being gene- tute the fluid we call water. It passes to , 
rally divided into two, or in large ships, the solid state at 82° Fahr. When It shoots | 
into three parts, for this purpose. The hito Ice, it forms in the first place a prism, 
watches are termed afarfioard and larboard not very regular in shape, but very long; 
watches. The period of time called a teafeh, and undergoes an enlargement in volume, 
is four hours, the reckoning beginning at In the act of freezing, too, the greater part 
noon or midnight. There arc also what are 1 of the air, which the water holds loosely 
called dog-watches, which last only two dissolved, is expelled. At 212°, under a 
hours, and are formed by the division medium atmospheric pressure, water bolls, 
of the watch between four aud eight, P.M., but returns unaltered to its liquid state on 
into two parts, to break the constant recur- resuming any temperature below thispoint. 
rence of three watches at the same hours. All water wlilch has been exposed to the 

To set the watch, is to appoint that dlvl- atmosphere (as spring and river water) con- 

slon of the crew which is to enter on the tains a portion of air, from which it derives 

watch. To relieve the watch, is to relieve a sparkling quality and agreeable taste. It 

those on duty, by clranglng the watch. is thus also fitted for supporting the re- 

Watch-bill, a list of the offleers and crew spiratlon of fishes. A strong attraction is 
who are appointed to tlie watch ; together exerted between water and the fixed alka- 
wlth the several stations to which each man lies, so also between it and the alkaline 

belongs. Watch, a pocket Instrument for earths. Prom the extensive solvent power 

measnrlng time, In which the machinery is of water, it is scarcely ever met with pure 
moved by a steel spring, colled up, and act- In nature ; every kind being impregnated 
Ing by various Ingenious contrivances. The either with saline, earthy, or mineral sub- 
spring is in a brass box called the barrel ; stances. The simple waters are the follow- 
and Is combined with a tapering fusee, on Ing:— l. Distilled water. This Is the lightest 
which a connecting chain is wound by the of all others, containing neither solid nor 
key. The spring being fastened at one end gaseous substances in solution, is perfectly 
to the barrel, and at the other end to an void of taste and smell, colourless and 
arbor or axle, unwinds off the fusee, turn- transparent, lias a soft feel, and wets the 
lng^,t, and keeping the watch going ; while fingers more readily than the other. As it 
the action of the fusee accommodates it- freezes exactly at 82° of Fahrenheit, and 
self, by Its varying size, to the varied energy bolls at 212° under the atmospherical pres- 
of the spring. [See Fuskb,] The force sure of 298 Inches; these are made use of 
being thus produced, other wheels are put as the standard points for thermometrical 
in motion ; and time is exactly measured by division ; and Its weight being always the 
the hands on the dial. The watch manufao same under the mean pressure and temper- 
ture consists of almost Innumerable depart- 1 ature, it is employed for the comparative 
ments. When executed In a more perfect standard of specific gravity. 3. Rainwater, 
manner, for the purposes of navigation, the next in purity to distilled water, fs that 
watch is termed a eftronometer [which see], which has undergone a natural distillation 
Watches are said to have been first made from the earth, and is condensed in the 
at Nuremberg, as early as 1477 ; they were form of rain. It so nearly approaches ab- 
originally of various shapes, and must solute purity, when nnmlxed with the sul- 
have been very imperfect until the Inven* nhate of lime and calcareous matter which 
Uou of the spiral spring as a regulator to the ft imbibes when it falls in towns, from the 
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mortar and plaster of the honaee, as pro- extreme parity. Mineral waters are of 
bably to be equal to distilled water for various kinds. [See lyNBHAL WatbiuU 
every purpose except In the nicer chemical Some are effervescent or sparkling, from 
experiments. 8. /ee and enow-water. This containing carbonic acid. Chalybeate 
equals rain-water in purity, and when fresh springs are more or less tonic and astrln- 
melted, contains no air, which is expelled gent. Saline springs aperient and altcra- 
during congelation. 4 Spring-woter. Under tlve. Mineral waters contain their active 
this comprehensive class are Included all ingredients in very minute qnantities. 
waters that rise from some depth beneath Much of the advantage to he derived from 
the soil, and are used at the fountain head, a coarse of mineral waters is, undoubtedly, 
or at least before they have run any Atn- due to the strict attention iwild to diet, to 
siderable distance, exposed to the air. When bodily exercise, mental relaxations, and 
the ingredients are not such as to give any regular hours ; and, in some cases, to the 
peculiar medicinal orsensible properties. It diluent effects of pure water— which ex- 
is distinguished as a hard or a soft spring, plains the advantage of that of Malvern, in 
sweet or brackish, clear or turbid, or the calculous complaints, dtc. The great reser- 
llke. By far the greater numl>erof springs volrs of water on the globe are the ocean, 
are cold; hut as they take their origin at seas, and lakes, whlcii cover more than 
some depth from the surface ; and below two-thirds of Its surface ; from these, it is 
the influence of the external atmosphere, raised by cvaporatloti : and uniting with 
their temperature is, in general, prettj uni- the air in tlie state of vapour, Is wafted over 
form during every vicissitude of season, the earth, ready to Ik) precipitated in the 
and always several degrees higher than the form of rain, snow, or hail. Sea water is 
freezing point. The water of deep wells is remaikably constant In the nature and re- 
much harder than that of springs which lative quantities <>t Its ingredients. Its 
overflow their channel; for much agit.*ition spec. grav. is very considerable, since It 
and exposure to air produce a gradual contains more than t/irce per cent, of solid 
deposition of the calcareous earth , and matter ; which consists chiefly of common 
hence spring water often encrusts to a salt, chloride of magnesia and lime, toge- 
consldcrable thickness the Inside of any ther with traces of chloride of potassium, 
kind of tul>e through which It Hows, as It chloride of aminonluin (sal ammonia) ear- 
ariscs from the earth. The speclflcgra\ ity bonateof lime, bromide, and often Iodide 
of these waters is also, in general, greater of magnesium, [iiee Atmohphrbk, UTbno- 
than that of any other kind of water, ex- oeh, Oxyokn, Gas, Kiveus, &c.] 

cept that of the ocean. Springs that over- In Manuf.ictures, a certain appearance, 

J flow their channel, and form to themselves Imitating water : produced on silks, mo- 
a limited bed, pa«s insensibly Into the state hairs, &c VTaterlng causes the exhlbltloii 
of river water, and thus become altered of a variety of undulated reflections, and 

In some of their chemical properties. 6. plays of light Watku, In Marine phra- 

Uiver water. This Is In general much softer seologj, denotes the state of the water nt 
and more free from earthy salts than the sea : as high-water, low wtuer, foul wafer, 

last, but contains less air of any kind ; for, dead-water, &c Water, In Mineral )g>, 

by the agitation of a long current, and in a term used by lapidaries for the lustre of 

most cases a great Increase of temperature, precious stones. Water of separation, a 

It loses common air and carbonic acid, and . name given bj reflncTs to aqua fortls, bc- 
rnuch of the lime which it held In solution. cauM'lr separates gold from silver. 

Its specifle gravity. In this way, becomes i WATER BAII.IKF, In Law, an oftlrer In 
less. Its taste is not so harsh, but less fresh seaiairt towns who searches ships, 
and agreeable, and out of a hard spring is' WATER-BLT'ONY,tlie/?cropIiu/onart^<rt- 
often made a stream of suOlcient purR> for i tiea of botanists, a perennial, 
most of the purposes where soft water Is WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, that In 
required. Some of the mountain lakes and which the colour is levigated with water 
rivulets, however, which take their rlne and gum. It has been latterly carried 
from a sillclous rock, and flow in a sandy great perfection, and nearly rivals oll-palnt- 
or stony bed, are from the outset remark- iiig In everything but durability, 
ably pure 6. Stagnant waters. These gene- WATER-COURSE, any natural or artifl- 
rally slmund with the remains of animal clal stream of water ; as a river, a canal, and 
and vegetable matter undergoing decom- the like, 

position ; and as they are usually shallow, WATER-CRESS, the NneturtmmfiOjffl- 
they receive the full Influence of the sun, cvnaXe of botanists, nat. ord. cruci/erw, a 
which further promotes all the changes perennial plant that grows on the margin 
that are going on within them. The de- of clear streams, or even partly Immersed 
cldedly noxious effects produced by the In the water. Great quantities are con- 
air of marshes and stagnant pools have sumedas salad; and of late years it has 
often been supposed to extend to the in- been cultivated to a considerable extent, 
tcmal use of these waters. It ought, how- The plant is also employed In medicine as an 
c ver, to be observed that they are generally antiscorbutic. 

soft, and many of the Impurities are only WATER-DEVIL, a name given by aomo 
suspended, and therefore separable by 111- to the Larva of a Britlso beetle, a species 
tratlon. 7. Mineral wafers, are unfit for of Jlydrophilve. 

common purposes ; and derive their pecu- WATER-GAVEL, in old writers, a rent 
liar properties from the substances which paid for fishing, or any other benefit r»> 
they bold in solution. But there are some, oei ved from some river, 
such as Malvern water, remarkable only for ' WATER-GLASS, a solution of allfcated 
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■oda, which la ■omatimes obtained by dla- 
Bol vlngr broken flints in a solution of caustic 
soda at a temperaiflre of 800o P., assisted by 
pressure. Another mode of producing 
soluble glass Is to melt together, in a re- 
Terberating furnace, white sand and dry 
carbonate of soda. After six hours of 
strong firing, the melted charge runs out 
as perfect glass, from which bottles, Ac., 
may be blown and moulded. Boiling war 
ter, howerer, dlssoi ves this glass, gome of 
the uses of water-glass are mentioned un- 
der gTKRHOOHROVB and 8T05K, ABTIFI- 
OiAL. It is also employed in the manu- 
facture of soap to the saving of oil and 
tallow. 

"WATER-IiEVEL, a contrivance for find- 
ing the level of roads or grounds, by means 
of a surface of water or other fluid, founded 
on the principle thao water always finds Its 
own level. It consists of a long wooden 
trough, which, being filled with water, 
shows the line of level. i 

WATER-LILY, the name of some aquatic ! 
plants belonging to the genus Nymphcea, ' 
the flowers of wlilch are large, and contain 
numerous petals, so as to appear double. 
In the morning, they raise themselves 
out of the water to expand, and close 
again, reposing upon the surface, in the af- 
ternoon. 

WA"TER-LINB, a horizontal line sup- 
posed to be drawn about a ship’s bottom, 
at the surface of the water. When the cargo 
is on board. It is called the load toaUr Urn; 
otherwise, the light water line, 

WATBR-LOilGKD, a term applied to a 
ship when, by leaking, and receiving a great 
quantity of water Into lier hold, she has be- 
come so heavy as to be totally unnianage- 
al)Ie. Having lost her buoyancy, she yields 
to the effect of every wave passing over her 
I deck. 

WATER-MARK, the utmost limit of the 
rise of the flood The mark visible hi pa- 

per, and which is made in the manufactu- 
ring. C8«e Papeb.1 

WATER-MELON, the cucumis citrullue 
of botanists, a plant belonging to the nat. 
ord. euourbUaccce. To bring It to perfection, 
this plant requires a warm climate, and a 
dry, sandy, warm soil. The fruit is remark- 
ably rich, and It abounds with a sweetish 
liquor. 

WATER-MILL, a mill whoso machinery 
is moved by water : and thus distinguished 
from a wind-mill, steam-mill, Ac. Water- 
mills for grinding corn were Invented by 
:^lls»lus, while besieged In Rome by the 
Goth^656. 

WATERrORDE'AL. [See Obdeal.] 

WATBR-ORMB, In the Marine, an epi- 
thet for the state of a ship which has barely 
a sufficient depth of water to float her off ! 
the ground. 

WATER-POISE, In Mechanics, an In- 
strument formerly used for trying the 
strength of liquors; the hydrometer, Ac., 
are now employed for the purpose. 

WATER-SHED, the line of, or the ridge 
line of a district, Is that line from which 
the ground slopes downwards on each 
side. Bain falling on this line will run In 
opposite directions. Such a line divides 
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I one river-basin from another, and one 
I valley from another. Its course is nso- 
ally very irregular both In altitude and 
azimuth. 

WATER-SHOOT, in Botany, a sprig 
which springs out of the root or stock of a 
tree. 

WATERSPOUT, an aqueous meteor, 
most frequently observed at sea ; rising at 
first in the form of a small cloud, which 
afUrwards enlarges, and, assuming the 
shape of a cone, with its apex downwards, 
is driven furiously by the wind, and is often 
accompanied with tliunder and lightning; 
causing destruction, when it bursts, to 
whatever happens to be within the sphere 
of its action. When it appears at sea, 
there are generally two cones, one pro- 
jecting from the cloud, the other from the 
water below It; and they sometimes unite, 
their union having been observed to be 
accompanied with a flash of lightning ; but 
more usually disperse while separate. It Is 
probably caused by a whirlwind of extreme 
intensity. 

WATER-TABLE, In Architecture, a 
projection or horizontal set-off, in a wall. 
Intended to throw off the water from the 
building. 

WATER-WAY, in a ship’s deck, a pleee 
of timber, forming a channel for conducting 
vvater to the scuppers. 

WATER-WHEEL, in Hydraulics, an 
engine for raising water: [See Pebbian 
Wheel]. Also awheel turned by the force 
of water, and used for giving motion to 
machinery. The water-wheel is of two 
kinds; the vertical and the horizontal, ot 
turbine [which see]. Vertical water-wheels 
are either over shot, under sliot, or breast 
wheels. The overshot tehcells moved almost 
entirely by the weight of the water, which 
it receives and retains for some time tn its 
buckets. The undershot wheel is moved 
almost entirely by the mouienture of the 
water, which strikes against Its float- 
boards. The breast wheel Is moved both 
by the weight and moraenture of the 
water, which it receives at about half its 
height, and which is retained by Us float- 
boards and the curved masonry behind 
them, until It passes out, under the wheel 
below. 

WATER-WORKS, In general, denote 
every description of machinery eniployed in 
raising nr sustaining water ; in which sense, 
water-mills of all kinds, sluices, aqueducts, 
Ac., may be so called. The term water- 
works, however, is more particularly used 
for such machines as are employed only in j 
raising water. 1 

WATER OP CRYSTALLIZATION, that 
deflnite quantity of water which enters 
Into the composition of most crystallized 
salts, and without which they cannot retain 
their crystalline form. It Is not necessary 
to crystallization In all cases : thus crystals 
of nitre and sulphate of potash contain no 
water; on the other hand, some crystallized 
salts contain so much, that, when heated, 
they melt in It, forming in reality hot 
salinated solutions. 

WA’TTLE, the fleshy excreseenee that 
grows under the throat of a cock oi turkey i 
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or a like suhetance on a flsb. Also, a twig 
or flexible rod. Alao, a name given to cer- 
tain species of Aeaeia In Australia. 

WAV'S (twBgs; A.-Safit.), the alternate de- 
ration and depression of the surface of a 
fluid. When this surface Is pressed down 
ar any part, the adjoining parts rise, but 
sink again by the action of gravity; and, 
acquiring a velocity due to their height, 
descend below the original level, communi- 
cating in their turn a pressure to otl,^rs 
near them, which rise and sink in a similar 
way ; and thus a reciprocating motion Is 
produced. When the depth is sufficient to 
allow the oscillations to proceed unimpeded, 
no progressive motion of the fluid takes 
place ; but, when free oscillation is pre- 
\ented by a shelving shore, the Interposi- 
tion of a rock and the columns In deep 
w'ater are not balanced hy those In shal- 
lower, and therefore acquire a progressive 
motion towards the latter, forming breakers. 
When caused by the agitation of a small 
portion of the fluid, by, for example, a stone 
thrown into it, the waves appeal to advance 
in concentric circles, their height diminish- 
ing as they proceed ; but there is no pro- 
gressive motion of the fluid Itself, as will 
be shown by any light body floating on its 
surface. The whole seems to roll onward, 
but In reality each particle of water only 
j oscillates with a vertical ascent and de- 
1 scent. Two sets of waves will cross each 
other without any mutual interruption. 
Waves meeting with an obstacle, such as a 
wall, &C., will be reflected backwards, ac- 
cording to tbo law's to which light and 
sound are subjected ; If there be a small 
aperture in the obstacle, the waves will be 
propagated beyond It, and diverge as from 
a centre. Waves at sea, caused by the wind, 
have a progressive as well as an oscillatory 
motion ; except Increased by the wind sud- 
denly veering about, they do not exceed 
about six feet in height ; and the effect of 
the wind never reaches to a greater depth 
than about 30 or 40 feet. The progressive 
wave sent forward by a floating body, or 
generated in any other way, dlflfcrs entirely 
in its character and phenomena from the 
oscillatory waves of the sea. Its velocity 
varies as the square root of the depth of 
the water ; and hence a wave of high water 
of a spring tide travels faster than a wave 
of high water of a neap tide ; and any 
change in the depth of rivers produces a 
corresponding change In the Interval be- 
tween the moon’s transit and the hour of 
higii water. 

WAVED, or WAVY (same denv,'), in He- 
raldry, indented. 

WAWELLITE, In Mineralogy, a hydrated 
ph/isphate ot alumina, called also Jtydrar- 
it is usually found in crystals, that 
adhere and radiate; formingiiemlspberlcal 
or globular concretions ; from a very small 
size to au inch in diameter. 

WAX iweexei Baat.Wn Natural History, 
the substance with which bees build their 
ceils. TbOT cany the farina or pollen 
on their binder legs; but, according to 
Eeaumnr, this dust does not contain any 
toal wax ; nor is this latter substance pro- 
Aiiotd by tlie mixture of the farina with n 


I glutinous liQnor,by trituration, or by any 
other mechanical proceM. In reality, it 
constitutes the food ot.the Larva. After 
long and attentive observation, this natu- 
ralist found, that when bees eat tho pollen, 
( it is converted, by an animal process, into 
j w’ax : bees fed entirely on sugars will still 
produce wrax. There Is a wax that forms 
I the varnish, with which tho leaves of se- 
I veral trees are coated, and Is found on some 
! berries, as those of the Mynca Oerifera, 
I forms the green fecula of many plants, 
I particularly of tho cabbage, and miw be ex- 
tracted from the pollen of most flowers ; 
but It slightly differs from bees’ wax. The 
! latter is the secretion of a certain organ, 
I situated on the sides of the median line of 
I the abdomen of the be© : each individual 
I has eight wax sacs or pouches. Wax from 
' the comb has the smell of lioney, and is of a 
I yellow colour. It is purified and bleached, 
' by melting it with hot water or stcan*, 
I and then exposing It in thin ribbons to the 
action of air, light, and moisture. Whin 
j purified, wax is w’hlte , and, If In thin seg 
I ments, translucent; it has neither taste 
nor smell ; its speclflc gravity Is about 
0D63. It liquefies at 154 6'^’ Fahr. ; but it 
becomes plastic at 86° ; at .^2° it is hard and 
brittle. It coiiBlets of two substances, 
which are separated by boiling alcohol , 
one of them, inprtem, being left behind 
The alcoholic solution deposits cerin on 
cooling. Both these proximate principle" 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
'oxygen. Wax is often adulterated with 
starch ; this may be detected by oil of 
' turpentine, which dissolves the wax, and 
leaves the starch. It Is still more fic 
' quently adulterated with mutton suet , 
i this is detected by dr} distillation ; when, 
if tallow Is present, sebaclc acid will be 
' formed, and will cause a precipitate on 
acx;tate of lead. It Is also adulterated with 
Btearino or stearic acid ; this may be de- 
tected by tho odour of tallow, caused by 
beating it highly ; also hy Its crumbly 
. texture. Lastly, It is adulteraU'd with 
spermaceti, which takes away Its peculiar 
pearly lustre, and renders it more soft and 
' fusible. Cfice 

I WAX-FOSSIL, or OznkerUe,u, brownish 
mineral, found In Moldavia, having several 
of the characters of bcca’ wax. 

WAX-MYRTLE, in Botany, the Myrica 
rerifera, or Bay-berry, a North American 
shrub, the berries of which arc covered 
with a greenish wax, called myrtle-wax, or 
bay-berry tallow; it is slightly different 
from bcca' wax. [See Wax.] 

I WAX-PALM, In Botany, the 
andyaola. a species of palm growing on the 
Andes, the stem of which is covered with 
a secretion, con silting of two-thirds resin 
snd one-third wax. 

WAX'-WORK, figures formed of wax, in 
Imitation of real persons. Wax Is used 
with great success In representing anato- 
mical details. 

WAY, the Nautical term for progress; 
when a ship Is advancing, shu is said to 
have way upon her: when stationary, to 
liave no way. 

WAYS AND MEANS, the financial rd- 
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8ource» to meet the public expenditure ; or | the threads by means of a shuttle. The 
•applies voted b,\ parliament. threads first laid In length are called the 

WEALD'CLAY (^ald, k wood or grove: warp; those which cross tlu'iii inthedlrec> 
in Qeology, a tenacious blue clay, tlou of their breadth are called the or 
which forms the sub-soil of the wealds of woof. Weaving Is an art of great antiquity, 
Kent and Sussex. In it are contained sub- and gives employment in ^1 nations to a 
ordinate beds of sandstone and shelly lime- large portion of the population. In Eng- 
Blono, with layers of sejtta'la of argilla- land, Leeds Is the centre of woollen cloth 
ceous Iron-stone. The Wealdm strata in- weaving; Manchester of cotton weaving; 
elude the Weald-clay (freshwater) and the Macclesfield of silk weaving; Nottingham 
Hastings sand group (marine). They form of a#>cklng weaving ; and Kiddennlnster 
tho inferior division of the lower Creta- of carpet weaving. The machinery used 
cenuB or Neocomian series. for weaving In the earliest times, though 

WEATHER \,wether: Sax.), the state of perhaps rude In its construction, was, in 
the air or atmosphere with respect to heat principle, similar to that still in use ; and 
or cold, wetness or dryness, calm or storm, the process of fulling and preparing the 
(tc. [HeeAin.ATMosPHEnE, Cloud, Rain, cloth seems to have resembled them^ern 
Storms, Ac.] Mankind, In all ages, have practice In every particular, except that of 
supposed that the weather la Inttuenced in shearing the nap, with which the ancients 
some way by the moon. This belief, how- do not appear to have been acquainted, 
ever, has no foundation; for she cannot Muslins are to this day manufactured by 
act on tho earth hy reflecting the solar rajs, the primitive loom In India, probably wlth- 
slnco her light is only the 100,000th part of out alteration of the form in use during 
that of the sun ; and the heat she caui>es is the earliest ages of its invention. In ancient 
utterly inappreciable ; nor by her attraction, times, it Is probable that only enough cloth 
since the effect of this on tiie air, which to form a single dress was woven at once ; 
has so little density, must be extremely since ancient records do not speak of its 
feeble ; nor, lastly, by some obscure emana- being sold by measure. The manufacture 
tlon, since the most careful meteorological of flexible stuffs by means of machinery, 
observations have never detected any such operating on a large scale, is an invention 
thing. The registers kept at the various of the last century; It has given birth to 
observatories show that the moon’s phases some of the most elaborate combinations of 
are not connected lu any way with the inechaulsm, and constitutes an important 
weather. source of our national wealth. Thejaquard 

WEATH'ER CLOTHES, In a ship, long loom, a most admirable contrivance for 
pieces of canvas or tarpautuig used to pre- saving time and simplifying the process of 
serve the hammocks from Injuiy by the weaving silks, Ac., in complicated patterns, 
weather when stowed ; or to defend persons Is likely to be superseded by a more simple 
from the wind and spray. machine, in which electro-magnetism Is 

WBATH'ER-GAUGE, or WEATH'ER- most Ingeniously applied to the production 
GAGE, a naval term ; a ship Is said to have of complicated movements, 
tlie weather-gauge of another when she Is WEB'-FOOTED, in Natural History, poi- 
at the windward of her. miped, or having feet like a goose or 

WEATH'ER-HELM. A ship is said to duck, 
carry a weather-helm when she is Inclined WEDGE iwegge: Belg.), in Geometry, a 

to ( nine too near the wind. prism with triangular bases. In Me- 

WEATH 'BRING, a geological term, slg- chaiilcs, one of the six mechanical powers, 
nifylng the action of meteoric inOuences reducible to the Inclined plane, and go- 
(raln, frost, the oxygen of the atinosplicre, verned by the same laws. It is used some- 
Ac.) upon the crust of the globe. This times for raising bodies, but more usually 
action is always one of degradation for dividing or splitting them; In the 

WHATH'ER-TIDE, the tide which sets former case, the wedge is pushed under tho 
against tlie lee side of a ship, linpelliug her liody to be raised, but the effect is still 
to windward. that of an Inclined plane, for tho result is 

WKAV'ER BIRDS, tlie popular name the same, and is estimated In the same 
given to a tribe of birds belonging to the way, whether the wedge is pushed wider 
I finch family, on account of tlie skill tliey the load or the load Is pushed over the 
I display lu forming tlieir nests. They are wedge When a wedge Is driven forward 
natives of hot cliinates in the old world, by percussion, the power which acts upon 
I Tiio common weaver lilrd {Ploceue Baya) It cannot be estimated with accuracy, on 
I lives In India, and constructs a pendent account of tlie friction, which is very con- 
nest shaped like a rttort, spoclincns of slderable. This, however, is greatly dlml- 
' which are often seen in museuuis. It usu- nished, for an instant, by the tremour 
ally liaiigs from the leaf of a tall palm tree, caused by the blow ; rutting and piercing 
The grasses or leaf strips of which It is tools are generally constltutied on the prla* 
composed arc vei> artistically plaited to- ciple of the wedge. 

gether, and so substantlHl as to defy tlie WED'hESDAY {wodensday: Sax.), tho 
heaviest rains of the monsoons. The Why- fourth day of the week; consecrated by 
dah (or Widow) birds, nf the western const the Scandinavians to Woden, a deity that 
of Africa, belong to this tribe. corresponded with Mercury of the Greeks 

WE'AVING (icwan, to weave ; Sax.), In and Romans. Ash Wednesday, the first 

Manufactures, tho act or art of forming day of I^ent. Borne think the day to bare 
eloth In a loom, by the union or Intertex- received this name from the custom in 
turo of threads; which Is done by crossing the early ages of th^ohoroh, of penitents 
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appearing tn aackcloth vcA wiih asbeg on 
ihelr beada. 

WEED (« 0 «od, tores: the general 

name of any plant that is noxious or uw'less. 
The word therefore has no debnlte applica- 
tion to any particular plant or sim*cIob of 
plants; but whatever kinds spring up In 
Helds or gardens that are injurious to crops 
come under tho appellation of ireechi. 

WEEK (.ifcoe: Sttx.), a cycle of seven 
da>8; the first day, Sunday, heingCtho 
Christian festival to celebrate the llesur-j 
rectiou ; and the seventh, Saturday, being 
the sabbath of the Jews. [See Satoiiuay 
and Sdbday.] The Greeks did not divide 
the year Into weeks, nor tho Uomanp, until 
after the reign of Theodosius. Some believe 
this division to have bet'U suggested by the 
phases of tho niomi ; but others, with 
greater probability, by the seven planets 
known in ancient tunes, the days of the 
week being universally called after them. 
Tho Latin names of the days are still re- 
I tamed in leglslalhe and judicial acts la 
this eountrj'. 

WEE'V’IL {we/el, a grub : ,Saa;.), In En 
toinology, a small coleopterous Insect of 
tlie curciklionida. The corn-weevil {cal- 
andra graruiria) does great damage to wheat 
or other corn, by eating Into the grain and 
deviuiring tho farinaceous iiarts. 

WEIGHT {tcfcgan, to weigh: Sax.), In 
EviKMimental Philosophy and Commerce, 
the measure of the force by which any 
given portion of maiter gra\ Hates to the 
eartli. The determination of weight, like 
that of extension, consists in compari- 
son with somo known standard. Two 
kinds of weight are used In England, the 
avoirdupois weight. In which the pound 
conslsis of 16 ounces, each ounce con- 
taining <37i grb , in all 7,000 grs. ; and 
the trap weight, in which the pound is di- 
vided Into 13 ounces, each ounce contain- 
ing 480 grs., In all 6,760 grs. Apothecaries 
weight lb troy weight differently divided. 
The unit of French weight is a gramme, 
equal to 15-434 grs. Weufht, In Me- 

chanics, tho resistance to be overcome by 
a it'a< liine. 

WEIK (tear; A.-Sax.),M\ embankment or 
dam of stone or timber placed across tho 
channel of a stream fur various purposes, 
such as the supplying a mill with water at 
a dry season, or the production of a reach 
of deep water for vessels where the river Is 
shallow. 

WELD, tho Reseda lutea of botanists, a 
wild British plant, the stalk and root of 
which are used In dyeing bright yellow and 

lemon colours. Weld ((eld. Are: Sax.), In 

ironworks, to unite or hammer Into Arm 
union two pieces of metal softened by 
heat. 

i WELL {Welle : Bax.), a cylindrlcAl excava- 
tion sunk perpendicularly Into the earth to 
such a depth as to reach a supply of water, 
and walled with stone or brick to support 

the earth, [See Autbsian Wells.] 

WeU, In the Military art, a shaft which the 
miner sinks under groundl, with branches 
or galleries running out from It, either to 
prepare a mine, or to discover and counter- 
act the enemy’s mine. — In Ship- building, ' 


a amall cneloaod ptaee, near the malnmatt: 
extending from the bottom of the ahlp to 
Uie principal gun deckpeiid oonUUnlng the 
pumps. 

WELLINGTfyNlA, Is the botanical name 
of A lofty coniferous tree, an iiihahttant 
of California. A siMJcImeu was found of 
tho enormous height of nearly 400 feet, 
and the age of It was estimated at 4,000 
years. 

WEU'EGILD tS«x.l,in Anglo-Saxon Law, 
tho were, or comiK'tisaclon imld by a delin- 
quent to the party wronged, or his rela- 
tions, for Injuries committed against tho 
person. The ecerls, or nobility, were to be 
paid six times as much as the ceeerls, or 
coininonulty, Weregild was usual among 
all the Teutonic and many of the Celtic 
tribes, and is mentioned by Tacitus in his 
account of the ancient Qermana. 

WER'NElllTE, a mineral, consisting of 
silicate of alumina, lime, and oxide of Iron. 
I It Ih found massive, and cr}'stalll7.ed in 
' octahedral prisms with foursided pyrami- 
dical terminations, disseminated in rocks 
of feldspar. It is of a grayish or olive- 
green colour, with a pearly lustre, and 
melts into a white enamel. 

WEST {Sax.), one of the cardinal points, 
being that ptnut of tho horixuu where the 
sun sets at the equinox, or any point In a 
direct line between the gi>ectator or other 
object, and that point of the horizon. In a 
Icss strict sense, It is that region of the 
hemisphere near tho point where tho sun 

( bets when In the equator. Formerly 

the empire of Home was called the empire 
of the IFcst, in oppobiiion to the empire 
of the East, the seat of which was C<jn- 
biantuiople. 

I WHALE {hwale: Box.), tho name of some 
I cetaceous marine mammals belonging to 
; tlic families lialanttdce and PhysetendUe of 
z<)ol<>giHta The latter include the Si’buu 
whale family. In the former are placed 
the genera Ralanioptera (see Uouqital) 
anil BnUena. The latter genus, dlstln- 
guibhed by the absence of adorsal An and by 
the smoothnesB^of the belly. Includes tho 
Greenland or Right Whale {B. ’myeticetiia), 
bo much sought after for the oil extracted 
from Its blubber, and for tlie material 
termed whaU‘-borie, which forms plates in 
the upper jaw. This whale has lioen taken 
I nearly lOO feet long. Animals of such enor- 
I mouH strength and magnitude, we might 
Imagine, would Bi)read terror and devasta- 
I lion all around them, and make an Indls- 
crlmiualo slaughter of the inferior tribes. 
No creature, however, is less y .raclous 
than the common whale ; little animal sub- 
stance Is ever found In Its stomach ; It 
feeds, as somo allege, upon different In- 
sects that boat on the surface; according 
to others, upon the medusa or sea-blubher. 
Its food, wc are certain, must be minute, 
for tho capacity of its throat does not ex- 
ceed four Inches I a size beyond all propor- 
tion smaller than that of other large 
aquatic animals. To a slender appetite tho 
whale adds (>oaceable and harmless man- 
ners ; it pursues no other inhabitant of the 
waters, but leads an easy and quiet life on 
the bosom of the waves, and Is inoffeiialve 


IQ proportion to lU ability to do mUchlel 

(See PiaBBEiM.3 

WHKAT (hwfofem Sax.), a plant of tho 
K<*nns 3yitiottm,atid the Heed of the plants 
whlfli fnmtehea a white flour for broad, 
nud la the grain moat generally used by the 
human race, ereopt In tboae countries 
where rice forms the principal article 
of food. The varieties of wheat are nume- 
rouB, though the difl^eretice between each 
kind Is not very remarkable. The culture 
t»f wheat, from time Immemorial, and In 
different soils and climates, has produced 
these varieties; the chief and most per- 
manent of which are the red and white 
grained, and the spring wheat, which is 
generally red. Wheat yields a greater pro- 
portion of flour than any other grain, and 
1« also more nutritive. Gluten Is so esven- 
tml an Ingredleut In bread, that fenmuta- 
tlon cannot go on without it; hence the 
t Inferiority of wheat In wet seasons, and 
’ when It Is blighted or 111 ripened, this ele- 
' ment being then deflclent in quantity ; and 
I aenco also the advantage of having a stock 
of old grain. The straw of wheat, from dry, 

, chalk]’ lands, Is manufactured into hats. 

Leghorn hats are made from a bearded 
* variety of wheat, not unlike rye, raised on 
poor sandy soils, on the hanks of the Arno, 
betneeu Leghorn and Florence, expressly 
I for this manufacture. It does not grow 
above eighteen Inches In length. Is pulled 
green, and bleached, like flax, on the gra- 
velly bod of the river. The straws are not 
split, which renders the plait tougher and 
more durable. 

WHKAT'EAIl, the English name of the 
f>tixuola cpnaiitheot ornithologists, a small 
bird lielonglng to the same family as the 
redbreast and redstart ; cAlled also tohtMnil 
and fiillow finch. It comes to our shores In 
tlic spring, and being an excellent article 
of food. Immense numbers arc annually 
taken, particularly on the South Downs of 
Sussex. 

1 WHEEL (hwcol: Sax,), In Mechanics, a 
simple machine, c-onsistingof a round piece 
I of wood, or metal, wblcli revolves t>n iUi 
axis. The wheel has an Important place ui 
most engines ; It Is of an assemblage of 
1 wbeels that most engines are composed. 
The centre of a wheel Is tike the fulcrum of 
a lever, and a simple action merely tnins- 
fers the force on one side to the other side ; 
hut if wheclsaro so connected as to dlinlnish 

\eloclty, tlien I'ower is gained. Wheel, 

In the military ni t. Is the w ord of command, 
when a battalion or squadron is to alter Its 
fnmt elilier one w’ay or the other. An 
-jrder to wheel to the right, directs the man 
In the right angle to turn veo’ slowly, and 
every one to wheel from the left to the 
right, regarding him as their centre ; and 
vice versa, when they arc to wheel to the left. 

Wheel, In a ship, the w’heel and axle, 

I whlih move the tiller. Wattr-wheel, In 

I Hjdniullcs, one used t<i olitaln a motive 
power from water. [See Watku-Whekl.] 
WHEEL-WORK. Of all the inodes of 
rommunioatliig motion, the most exten- 
sively useful Is the employment of wheel- 
work ; which Is capable of varying Its di- 
rection and its velocity without any limit 


When the pressure on themaehlneryto not 
very considerable, the wheels and axles are 
allowed to work by tho friction of their sur- 
faces, which is increased by cutting the 
wood so that the grains of the surfaces in 
contact shall run in opposite directions: 
also by gluing buffed leather upon the sur- 
faces of the wheels and axles. There are 
other ways of transu'lttlng the force of 
each axle to the circumference of tho suc- 
ceet^ig wheel, when the W(jrk to bo done 
requires considerable force. One of these 
Is, by ropes, straps, bands, or belts, which 
are placed round the circumference of the 
wbeels that are to act upon each other. Thr 
action Is In this manner transmitted by th< 
tension of the hand, &o., and rendered effec 
tlve by friction with the circumferences on 
which It Is rolled. Wheels and axles con- 
nected in this manner are called band-wheels 
When this method Is used, a wheel may 
communicate amotion, which may be eltbei 
director revei'be, also more or less rapid, t< 
anotlier at a considerable distance ; and the 
relative velocities may be alterable at pita- 
Blue, by using two frusta of cones, the 
narrow end of one being placed opposite to 
the wide end of tho other. When any ma- 
chinery Is to be occasionally thrown out of 
action, the wheel or dmm which drives It, 
Is capable of connection with cither a fast, 
or a loose jniUeg ; In the former case, motion 
Is communicated to the machinery ; In the 
latter, the loose pulley only Is turned round 
by the prime mover, when hands would be 
liable to slip from want of BuCIclout fric- 
tion, on acconnt of the greatness of tlie re 
slstance; or when a very accurate moti{)n 
Is required, toothed wheels are used. [See 
Tkkth or Wheels.] The teeth are some- 
times cast on the wheel, suinetimes are fixed 
to it, and Bonietluies are rut by machinery. 
When two wheels of very unequal size act 
together, tiro larger is termed a wheel, and 
the smaller pinion wheels, are deiioiuinaieU 
spur, crow’n and bevel gear, according te 
the position of their teeth. If the huterare 
perpendicular to the avis of the wheel, ami 
In the direction of Its radii. It is called a 
spur-wheel. If the teeth are parallel to tho 
axis of the wheel, and therefore perpendi- 
cular to Us frame, it is called ncrovm-wheeL 
Two spur-wlieels, or a spur-wheel and pi 
nion which work In one anotlier,are alwnyt 
In the same piano, and have their axes jia- 
rallel; but w'licu a spur and crown-whee: 

I are in connexion, their planes and axes art 
at right angles. When tlie teeth are ob- 
lique to the plane of the wheel, ft Is called 
j a bevel-whetl, the use of which is to produc 
a rotatory motion round one axfs, by mean, 
of a rotatory motion round another which 
is oblique to ft ; when tho axes are at right 
angles, the w heels used are termed vutie 
wheels. When a varying velocity is to be 
produced by a uniform force, excentne 
square, and other shaped wheels are some- 
times made to act together; they renmlu 
connected on account of tlie sum of the 
radii of the parts, actually in contact, being 
always the same. An arrangement is some- 
times made for separating wheels which 
are intended to torn each other, and foi 
reconnecting them at pleasure ; the whceli 
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an Mid to be tbrown hr tbese operations moved, either by ebnniag, or by eeiieni^ 
o«t ofgnr and into gear a«aln. One of the tng it wlih rennet, vinegar, cream of tarUr. 
alnaple&t modes of footing this is to slide &c. 

one of the wheels along Us axis, so that it WHId (same drrio.\ one of a political 
ccasoR to be opposite to the other. party which had Its origin In Kngland lu 

WHEEL AND AXLB, in Mechanics, one the 17th century. In the reign of the 
of tbe mechanical powers, rednclble to the Stuarts, when gn^at contests existed re* 
Lever. It consists of a wheel, at tho cir- spectlng the rojal prerogatives. Those 
cuinference of which the power arts, and who BU|)ported the king In his high claims 
an axle, at the circumference of which tho were called Torus, aud the a<lvocate8 of 
weight acta. Provided tho powe^ In popular rights were called Whigs. Tho 
moving, describes a circle, a wheel Is not name was given to the latter, on account 
required, a winch handle, &c., will answ er of their principles being consldertHl insipid 
Insiend of it. The wheel and axle form a by tho Tories, wlio advocated absolute 
lever with unequal arms, wiilch never gets power and indefeaslijle hereditary rights in 
out of actum ; or more strictly, a series t»f the monarch. (See ToUY 1 
le\ers which have a common centre ;bnt WHIN DYKES, In Mineralogy, djkes, 
of winch only one acts at a time, that one banks, or natural walls of whln-stoue; a 
whose arms are, at the moment, perpendi- si>ecu‘s of basalt, found In various parts of 
cular to the direction of the power and the world, but nowdieio tin so grand and 
weight. When there is equilibrium, the stupendous a scale as on the Bcotch and 
I power multiplied by the radius of the circle Irlsli coasts 

I which It describes, is t^jual to the weight WHIP-POOll-WILL, the antrostorints ^v^ 
I multiplied by the radius of the axle. The dferus of ornithologists, one of the goat- 
j roerbaulcal effect of t|jl» niacJilne may be suckers, a mx turnal bird of North Ainerh a, 
increased either by Increasing the radius which dtrives Its name from Its cry. When 
of the wheel or diminishing that of the engaged in its nightly rumhlcs, it is seen 
axle. to lly within a few feet of tho surface of 

WHEEL, BREAKING ON THE, a pun- the earth, m quest of moths and other 
ishmeut fonnerly Intlicted In Prance and insects. During the day these birds retire 
other countries. It consisted In fastening into the darkest woods, where they pass 
the criminal to a cartwheel, or a frame the time In silence and repose, the weak- 
nvide In the form of a St. Andrew's Cross; ness of their sight compelling them to 
■ tho executioner tin n broke his legs with avoid the glare of light, 
idows of an Iron liar, and sonietlraet. caused WIIIIIL POOL, a vortex where tlie 

his immediate death wiili blows on the water mo^es round In a circle. Those in 
chest or stomach, called cenpa de grace rivers are x cry common, from various ac- 
I tmerclful biows^. He w’us then left to ex- cldeuts, and are usually very trh iai, aud of 
I plre. If not already dead, with his legs little ct)iiseqiience. In the sea they are 
doulded up under him. Sometimes the more rare, but more dangerous. The most 
criminal was strangled after the first two c^lcbrai*'d of these are the Eurlpus, near 
' or tliree blows the Island of Kubea, In the (Grecian Archl* 

{ WHEELS OF CAUIlIAGES. Wliecls pelago ; Chari bdls, in tho strait between 

' are applied to carriages for the puipose of Sicily and Italy ; and the Maelstrom, off the 
I diminishing friction, and causing them to coa.st of Norway. Their dangers semn to 
pass over elevations or depressions In tlio have been exaggerated. They are produced 
road more easily. The larger the wheel the liy tlie meeting of currents, which run la 
less the friction ; also the less It sinks into oj>pn«iire direetlons. 

a rut, and the more easily it is druwii over WIIIKL'WIND.an exceedlncly rapid and 
an obstacle, since the longer the curved lmi>etuous wind that rises In a whirling dl- 
Incllned plane, along which the centre of rcciion, and continues In the same way for 
gravity, or, which is the same thing, the some time. Whirlwinds have botli . a pro- 
centre of the wheel. Is lifted In passing gresslve and a circular motion ; tlu*> usu- 
j over It, the radius of this curve being the ally rise after calms and great heats ; and 
radius of the wheel. occur chiefly In the warmer latitudes. (Bee 

WHEE'ZING (ftfreoson, to breathe with WiNO, Storms, &c.] They arc ascribed by 

' dlfflculty; A.-Noa:.), in the Veterinary Art, n some to eleclrlclty, but are considered by 
disordered respiration in liorses; arising others as formed by the meeting of cur- 
from the narrowness of the bronchial pas- rents of air wnich are moving In opposite 
sagos. directions In the sanio manner ti whlrl- 

I WHELK, the Buccinum undatum of Con- pools arc produced In water. 

I chologlKts, a gasteropod mollusc with a WIIIS'KKY, a well known spliituous 
■plml shell, common on our coasts, and used liquor, distilled generally from barley ; but 
extensively for human food and for butt. sometlmcB from heat oi maize, as Is the 
( WHBT'STONE (hwettan, to whet: Sax.), case In tho United States. Tlie word Is a 
or Novaucllte (noDrtcwht, a whetstone :Xat.), corruption of the first part of a Celtic 
In Mineralogy, so called from Its property of phrase which slgnlfles ‘ water of life.’ 
whetting or sharpening steel. Itlsatalcy WHIST, the most perfect game at the 
•late, containing silica; to the particles of card table, requiring great attention and 
which, though not perceptible, its efficacy silence, whence its name. It is played 
Is due. by four persons, who cut for partners; 

WHBYCJli«r<r.*5dx.), the semra or watery the two highest and tho two lowest are 
part of milk, which remains after the cream together, aud the partnera alt opposite 
and coagolable matter of that fluid are xa- to each other; the person whe cuts the 
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lowest card Is to deal first, giving one at a 
time to each person, till he comes to the 
last card, which Is^rned up for the trump, 
and remains on the table till each person 
has played a card. The person on the left- 
hand side of the dealer plays first, and 
whoever wins the trick Is to play again, 
thus going on till the cards are played out. 
The ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps 
are called honoure; whichever side bolds 
three of these honours reckons two points 
towards the game, or for the whole of the 
honours four points, the game consisting 
usually of ion points. The honours are 
counted after the tricks ; all aimvo six 

tricks reckoning towards the game. 

In this game, JlnMHing means endeavour- 
ing to gain an advantage thus; when a 
card Is led, and you have the best and 
third best of that suit, you put your third 
best card upon iini lead, and run the 
risk of your left-hand adversari having the 
second best ; If ho has not, which la 2 to 1 
against him, you are then sure of gaining a 
trick. Forcing means obliging your part- 
ner or adversary to trump a suit of which 
he has none. Long trump means having 
one or more trumps In your hand, when all 
the rest are out. Loose card Is a card of 
no value, and consequently the most proper 
to throw away. PomUs, ten of them make 
a game of long; and five, of short whist; 
those gained both by tricks and honours 
are scored, but tricks count before honours, 
wiien one jiarty would win the game by 
the former, and the other by the latter. 
Tierce, or Terce, la a sequence of any three 
cards, Immediately following one another 
In the saino suit. Tiorce-major Is a se- 
quence of ace, king, and queen. Quart is a 
sequence of any four cards. Immediately 
following each other In the same suit. 
Quart-vuijor Is a sequence of ace, king, 
queen, and knave. Quint is a sequence of 
anj five cards Immediately following one 
nnotlier In the same suit. Qumi-major Is a 
sequence of ace, king, queen, knave, and 
ten. Reverse means only playing the hand 
In a dilferent manner ; that Is, If you are 
strong in trumps jou play one away; If 
weak m trumps you play the reverse, viz. 
another. See-saw Is when each partner 
trumps a suit, and plays those suits to one 
another, for that purpose. Score la the 
nuinher of points set up towards the game. 
Slum Is w'lK’n either party wins every 
trick. Tenace is having the first and third 
best cards, and being last player, conse- 
quently catching the adversary wiien that 
suit is ^ayed ; as, for instance, in case you 
have ace and queen of any suit, your ad- 
versary leads, you must win those two 
tricks; and so on of any other tenace of 
Inferior cards. 

WHITE {hwit: Sax.), In Chromatics, a 
colour which Is a cuinblnation of all the 
prismatic colours, those natural bodies only 
Hjqienrlng white which reflect all the co- 
loured rays. 

WHITE BAIT, In Ichthyology, a small 
fish, greatly esteemed by epicures. It is 
supposed by some Ichthyologists to bo a 
distinct si)ecleB of the herring genus, and 
kas received from them the name of clupea 


aiba, but others believe that white bait is 
merely the yoang of the sprat and other 
allied fishes. It begins to ascend the 
Thames In the beginning of Apnl,‘and con- 
tinues In that part of the river where the 
water is brackish until September. Its ave- 
rage length Is from two to three inches 
! WHITE-LEAD, a pigment prepared by- 
exposing sheets of lead to tlie joint action 
of the vapour of acetic acid, atmospheric 1 
alr,%nd carbonic acid; and Is a compound 
ot carbonate of lead and oxide of lead. The 
vapour of the acetic acid merely acts as a car- 
rier between the carbonic acid evolved from 
some dccajlng vegetable matter and the 
oxide of lead. White lead formed by preci- 
pitation from a solution Is crystalline ; and, 
therefore, not sufficiently opaque for the 
painter. White lead Is often adulterated 
with sulphate of barj ta, which Is easily de- 
tected by tbe Utter not being soluble in 
ulti ic acid. 

WHITE-PRECIP'ITATB, In Chemistry, a 
compound of peroxide and bichloride of 
mercury with ammonia. It Is obtained by 
precipitating a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate Mith ammonia, and is a violent 
poison. 

WHITE-PYIII'TES, In Mineralogy, an 
ore of a white colour, passing into a deep 
yellow and steel grey, occurring in octahe- 
dral crystals, sometimes stalactitlcal and 
botryoidal. It consists of sulphur and Iron, 
with small quantities of manganese and sl- 
It ca. 

WHI'TESTOKE, the Weiss Stem of Wer- 
ner, a granite, a largo quantity of white 
felspar. 

WIllTE-'SWEL'LING, in Medicine, a 
chronic enlargement of the joints, witliout 
any alteration In the colour of the skin ; 
sometimes hard, soniet lines yielding to 
pressure, sometlnies indolent, but usually 
palnfui ; aud occurring in those of scrof- 
ulous habits, 

WHITE THORN, or HAWTHORN, the 
Orairegus oxyaeanlha, nat. ord. Pomaceoe, 

WH'ITE-THROAT, the name of two small 
birds belonging to the 8ylviad» which vi- 
sit this Country In spring. The common 
white-throat (Sylma cincrea) is much more 
abundant than the lesser white-throat 
(Sylvia cnrruca). 

WHITB-VIT'IITOL, ill Mineralogy, sul- 
phate of zinc, It Is found native. 

WHITEWASH, a roinposltlou of lime 
and water, or of whiting, size, and water, 
used for w'hitenlug the piaster of W'alls and 

ceilings. 

WHITING (witting: Bdg.', the Oadus 
tnerlangiis of ichthyoiogists, a small and de- 
licate fish, very abundant along the nor- 
thern coasts of Europe. It makes Its ap- 
pearance in large shoals, and is taken by 

the line In great numbers. Whiting, 

chalk carefully cleared of all strong mat- 
ter, ground, levigated, aud made up into 
small cakes. 

WHIT'LOW, in Surgery, paronychia, a 
swelling or inflammation about tiie nails 
or ends of the lingers, generally terminating 
In an abscess. Whitlows difEer very much 
in their degree of violence, and in their 
depth and extent ; and they are much more 
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common tn young henlthy persons than in | peraomU need not tm in writing. Ke 
others. 1 person under twenty-one can make a valid 


WHITSUNTIDE, the seventh Sunday or 
forty-ninth day after Easter, and properly 
call^ PentecosL It Is said to have received 
Its popular name from the circumstance 
that, formerly, those who were baptized that 
day were dressed in white for the occasion. 

WHOOPING COUGH, CHIRCOUGH, or 
' Kincourh, a coinuNl\e cough, acrompa- 
! nled bj a whooping inspiration, and hA. Ing 
I It'* paroxjsms generally terminated by ex- 
pectorations of mneua, or vomiting. It Is 
, 1 infectious, usually attacks children, and 
I j aiTects the same person but once. It gene- 
j 1 rally begins with slight febrile symptoms, 

I and a common cough, which in about a 
fortnight becomes spasmodic ; It ordina- 
rily lasts for some weeks. When the head 
I«» much affected, or it is accompanied by 
bronchitis. It Is dangerous. It Is common- 
ly followed by relics, which arc best re- 
moved by change of air. 

WHOKTLEUERRY, the fnilt of a 
shruhhy alpine plant, liclonging to the 
genus Vacrininm, which also Incbulcs the 
cranberry, blUKrry, and cowberry plants, 
II at ord Vncnntn^ece. 

WICK'LIFFITES, called also Lollnrdit 
[whicli see], a ndlglons sect which sprung 
up In England in the reign of Edward HI., 
and took Its name from John Wlckllffc, 
doctor and pnffessor of dlvlnltj In the 
unlvcrslrv of Oxford ; who maintained that 
the substance <>f the sacraTnental bread 
and wine remained unaltered after conse- 
cmtlon; and opposed the doctrine of pur- 
g-itorj, Indulgences, auricular confe«slon. 

I the Invocation of saints, and thcworshlpof 
Images He made an English \irslon of 
the Rlble; and composed two volumes 
called Aletheia, that is Truth: from which 
John Hubs learned most of his doctrines. 
They were the precursors of the reforinar 
tlon, which took place about two hundred 
5 ears after, 

WIG'WAM, a name given by the English 
to the huts or cabins of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

WILL (iffilla : fkur), that faculty of the 
mnid by which we determine either to do 
oj forbear an action. The will Is directed 
or Influenced by the judgment. The under- 
standing or reason compares different ole 
jerts, which operate as motives, the jiidg 
nicnt determines which Is preferable; and 
the will decides which to pursue, 

WILLorTES'TAMENT, the disposition 
of a person’s estate, to take effect after his 
or her decease. All wills made In England 
, must be In writing , and each must t^c 
I signed at the bottom or end bj the testator, 
or, If he is unable, t»y some person by his 
direction, and In his presence ; and two or 
more attesting witnesses (who must be pre- 
sent at the same time), must also sign the 
will in tlie presence of the testator. If the 
latter wishes to acknowledge or reward the 
attesting witnesses be must do It In some 
other way than by bequeathing them any- 
thing ; for legacies to attesting witnesses, 
or to the wife or husband of an attesting 
witness, are void. The wills of soldiers and 
teamen, including officers, if regarding 


will. Wills are rcrotvrd by subsequent 
marriage, by destruction, or by the making 1 
of a new one ; and alterations in wills must 
bo made in the same manner as a will. 
Wills are to be construed as if made imme- 
diately before the death of the testator, 
unless a contrary Intention is expressed ; 
and properties IXMiueathcd in general terms 
include all property In the possession -it the 
testator at his decease, whether acquired 
before or after the will was made. A mar 
ried woman cannot make a will except as 
regards settled estate, and under a power 
given to her by the settlement Ottdictla 
are additions to a will, and require to be 
cxecuteil like a will, 

WIL'LOW (trelif ; A ‘Sax.), the name of 
trees belonging to the genus Salix, of 
which we liavo several species In Britain, 
Their twigs are employed under the name 

of osiers In basket m.aklng The Wfepvng 

willow, Sahx Babylontca, ‘has long and 
slender branches, which droop and hang 
downw'ard In graceful tresses. The willow 
was, in ancient day**, especially among 
herdsmen and rnstlcs, a badge of mourning, 
ns may be collected from Virgil, In his 
Eclogues, where the nymphs and herdsman 
are frequently Introduced, sitting under a 
willow mourning their loves. The same 
occurs In many Greek poets For the an 
dents frequently selected, and, as It were, 
appropriated several trees, as Indexes or 
testimonials of the various passions of 
mankind The Jews, upon their being led 
Into captivity (Ps. cxxxvil ), arc said to hang 
their harps upon wnllown, i e trees appro 
printed to men In affllrtlon and sorrow, who 
had lost their beloved Rlon 

WIL'IA)W-HBRB, the common name of 
plants belonging to the genus Einlobium 
fieveral species are wild In Britain, and 
others are cultivated In gardens, hut none 
are of any use. 

WINCHESTER BUSHEL, the original 
English standard measure of rapacity given 
King Edgar, and kept In the town-hall of 
the aiident city of Winchester, with other 
measiirts both of quantity and length 
Until the year 1820, when the Imperial 
standard measure was Introduced, the 
Winchester bushel was the standard for 
England, 

WIND, a motion or sensible current of 
the air. As It Isa fluid, the natural state 
of air Is rest, which it always endeavours 
to preserve, and if disturbed to ij'rovcr. 
When, therefore, this equlllbrlunv Is dcs 
troyed by rarefaction In particular places, 
the weightier air will rush In to restore It ; 
tho resulting currents being often deflected 
by mountains and crossed by other cur 
rents. The different degrees of rarefac- 
tion by day, and condensation by night, 
keep the air In a state of constant activity ! 
The rare sujierior parts appear, however, to 
be mnro.affected tlian the lower stratum , 
balloons having been carried upwards of 
sixty miles an hour, at tho height of two 
miles, while the moderate wind below has 
not moved more than fifteen miles. In 
different countries the direction of the 
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"Winds differs considerably, according to the 
situation ol the places ■where the ohaer^’a- 
tlons hare been Hade. In Great Britain 
the soutb'West Is by far the moat frequent 
wind. In April, May, and part of June, the 
east wind is wnnmon, eaiMjclally on the east 
coast of the Island. In Ireland the south- 
west and west are the most prevalent. On 
the south coast of Europe the most fre- 
quent winds are the north, the north-east, 
and the north-west ; and on the western 
coast the north-west prevails. [See Tuadb 
Winds, Atmosphbhb. Ac.] 

WIND' AGE, the difference between the 
bore of a gun and the diameter of the ball ; 
it has been latterly much diminished, the 
result of which Is that the ball will go much 
more truly, and less powder Is required. It 
was formerly one-twentieth of thediameter 
of the bore. 

WlND'BOUND, an epithet for a ship that 
cannot leave the jmrt on account of un- 
favourable winds. 

WIND'LASS (toindam, to turn round: 
AV/j:.), a common mechanical contrivance, 
by which weights are raised, water drawn 
out of a well, Ac. Since the momentum Is 
in proportion to velocity, and the hand at 
tiie winch makes a larger circle than the 
cylinder round which the rope colls, the 
power 18 rendered very effective by this 
'.nachlne. For, If the hand describes a circle 
of SIX feet, while the bucket, Ac. mo\es 
through but one foot, the power of the 
hand, friction not being taken into ac- 
count. Is capable of overcoming six times 
Irs amount at ihe bucket, Ac. 

WIND'MILE, a machine erected In eh*- 
vated positions, and jirovlded with vanes 
or sails, wlilcli arc so placed as to be turned 
by the wind. In order that the wind may 
regulate the position of the mill, a vane Is 
placed on the side which is opposite the 
salts, and by a siniplo inechantsm turns 
them always to the wind. When the mill 
is not too large It is either turned round 
on a vertical axis, with a lover, or the rmif 
alone with the axle and wings is moved. 
In the former cohc it Is called a German 
mill. In the latter a Dutch null. On account 
of the Inconstant nature of the wind, it is 
necessary t<» have some provision for accom- 
modating the resistance of tlic sails to the 
degree of violence with which the wind 
blows. This Is gencrall) done by clothing 
and unclothing them ; that Is, by covering, 
with canvass or thin hoard.s, a gteater or 
smaller portion of the frame of the sails, 
aecordlng to the force of the wind at dlf- 
ferei# times. A method has been devised 
for producing the same effect, by altoniig 
the obliquity of the sails ; and windmills 
have been so made as to regulate their own 
adjustment. A horizontal arrangement of 
the sails has been frequently tried, but 
it has never been found to answer. The 
moving force being very Irregular and en- 
tlndy interrupted In calm weather, wind 
mills are applicable only In particular 
cases ; they are used In Holland very ad- 
vantageously for drainage. The angle 
which tho sails should make with the plane 
of tho arms has been tho subject of inuclt 
^ivestlgatlon. 


WINE, a liquor drawn from vegetable 
bodies, and fermented ; but more especi 
ally, the fermented juice of the fruit of tbs 
vine. Wine differs essentially from epirit^ 
the fonner being only fermentedt and tbe 
latter also dmtilled. From the definition 
here given, It will be evident that ale, 
elder, and other vegetable fermented 
liquors, are properly wines; though the 
term is, by custom, confined to liquors 
drArn from the grape. Wines are divided 
Into two principal classes ; red and white. 
White winee are of an amber colour, more 
or less deep ; but so called to distinguish 
them from the red wines. The generality 
of white wines are made from white grapes : 
but some are from black ones, tbe skins of 
which are carefully kept from Imparting 
their colour. On a chemical investigation, 
all wines consist chiefly of water and alco- 
hol, besides some vegetable acid, the car- 
bonic acid, tartar, and an astringent gutn- 
rcslnous matter. In which the colour of the 
red wine resides, and which Is expressed 
from the husks of the grape. They differ 
from each other in the proportion they 
contain of these Ingredients, and particu- 
larly of the alcohol; some of the latter, called 
vinage. Is added. In many districts, to render 
the wine capable of removal for exporta- 
tion. In a very hot country the grape 
becomes too saccharine ; In one that is too 
cold It does not ripen sufllclciitly. The 
seeds of the grape, which contain tannin 
and extractive matter, modify the taste of 
wine ; they are added in making port wine, 
but generally are excluded from the wines 
of Bordeaux and the Illiine. Tlie aroma of 
wine is often factitious, being produced 
by aromatic herbs, Ac. When it can be ro- 
lled on, howeter, It Is a test of excellence ; 
It Is distinct from flavour. The quality of 
w Ine depends \ cry much upon ilie circum- 
stances attending the process of fermen- 
tation. The general effects of wine are, to 
stimulate tho stomacli, exhilarate the 
spirits, quicken the circulation, promote 
txTsplration, and, when taken in large 
iiuaiitlties, to prove Intoxicating, and 
powerfully sedative. Among the Greeks 
and Uomaiis, the sweet wines were those 
most commonly in use ; and. In preparing 
their wines, the ancients often inspissated 
them until they became of the consistency 
of Imney, or even thicker. They w'cre dlluteti 
with water previously to belngdnink ; and 
indeed, the habit of mixing wine with water 
seems to li.ive prevailed much more In an- 
tiquity than in modern times. In 1865 we 
Importcil 2,J04,.580 gals, of wine, of which 
about one-half came from Spain, one-fifth 
from Portugal, and one-sixth from France. 

WING (gehiving : Sax.), the limb of a bird 
admirably constructed and covered writh 
feathers for the purpose of aerial locomo- 
tion. The different bones of the wing are 
bound together, and connected with tho 
hones ot the body by strong ligaments; 
and the muscles by which motion la cora- 
niinilcatud to them are the most powerful 

w Ith wiilch a bird is provided. The wlnga 

of Insects are highly varied, often very 
beautiful, and so important that their diffe- 
rent characteristics give rise to the dlTlsios 
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of tnaeeu into Ooleoptera, H^tnenoptera, rioni mutattons. Aronrdinf to Locke, wit 
Dlpterm, Nouroptera, Ac. [see these terms]. lte'>‘ in the HH‘^enn))age ot Kless, and pacing 

ITtnp, In Architecture, a side building, th<)«f together w Itli quiclncss and rarloty, 

less than the main edifice. In Botany, so that a congruiiy of associations and 
the side petal of a vapllionaoeons corolla, pleasant Images may be present to the 

Wtngg, lu Fortifleation, the longer sides fancy ; white Poi>e defines it to be a quick 

of hom-works, crown-works, tenailles, and conception and an easy delivery. It Is evl- 
other outworks; Including the ramparts dent that wit excites In the mind an agree* 
and parapets, with which they are bounded able surprise ; and that this la entirely 
on the right and left from their gorge to owing to the strange assemblage of congru- 

their front, Wtngg, In Mlllury afllA^s, ousidoaspresentcdtotbemlnd. Of somuch 

the two flanks or extremes of an army, consequence are surprise and novelty, that 

ranged in order of battle. In Naval oon> nothing is more vapid than a joke that has 

Btructlons, passages along the sides of become stale by frequent repetition. For 
the ship, between the fore and after the same reason a witty repartee Is infl* 
cockpit. nitely more pleasing than a witty attack ; 

WING'EI), In Botany, a term applied to and a pun or happy allusion thrown out 
such stems of plants as are furnished with extempore. In conversation, will often ap- 
a prolongation of the leaves in the shape of pear excellent, though It might be deemed 
awing; as In some of the thistles. Winged execrable In print. As a learned divine 
leaves are such as consist of several little has well observed: * Sometimes It playeth In 
leaves ranged In the same direction, so as words and phrases, taking advantage from 
to appear only as the same leaf. Such are the ambiguity of their sense, or theaCDiiity 
the leaves of agrimony, acacia, ash, Ac. of thelrsound ; sometimes It Is wrapped in 
Wtnged eeeds are such as have down or a dress of humorous expression ; some- 
hairs, called pappus by botanists, by means times It lurkcth under an odd similitude ; 
ofwhlcfathewlnd carries them toadistance. sometimes It is lodged in a slj question, in 
WINTER iAng.Sax.), one of the four a smart answer, in a qulrktsh reason, In a 
seasons of the year; commencing on the shrewd intimation. In cunningly diverting 
day when the sun's distance from the zenith or cleverly retorting an objection; some- 
of the place la the greatest, and ending on times It Is couched In a bold scheme of 
that when it Is at a mcAii between the speech. In a tart Irony, in a lusty hyperbole, 
greatest and tlie least. The sun Is nearer In a startling metaphor, in a plausible re 
to the earth In winter than In summer; conclllng of rontradictloDs, or in acute 
the coldness of winter Is therefore owing nonsense. Often it consisteth In one knows 
to the shortness of the days or time during not what, and springeth up one can hardly 
which the snn Is above the horizon ; and tell how.’ 

the oblique direction In which his rays fall WITCH'CRAFT (wiece. a witch : S<w.), a 
upon our part of the glol>e at that season. sopernatural jMiwer, which persons were 
WINTER-CHERRY, a plant of the genus formerly supposed to obtain by enteiliig 
PAysolts, andit8frait,whlch is of thesize of Into compact with the evil one. It was 
a cherry. It Is sometimes called the Cape believed that they gave tliemselvcs up to 
gooseberry. him body and soul ; and he engaged tliat 

WI'RB-DRAWING, a very curious art, they should want for nothing, and should 
by which with the aid of steam, water, or be able to assume whatever shape thej 
some other power, wire Is drawn through pleased, to vtsl land torment tlielr enemies I 
orlflces successively smaller. Wire may thus A belief In witchcraft was prevalent among 
be reduced from an Inch to the lOOOfh of nn the Greeks and Romans ; but Itw'as founded 
Inch In diameter, and gold has been made on Incantations and magical practlres. 
the 4000th of an Inch In diameter. A single There is only one particular narrative of a 
grain of gold admits of being drawn out witch. In tlie Old Testament, tlio evocation 
easily Into a wire lOO jards long. That of Haniuel by the witch of Endor. Witch- 
property of metals by which they submit < i if t was universally believed in tlirougb- 
to this operation without breaking is called out Europe till the ICth century; and It 
their ductilttp, which see. even innlntained its ground with tolera- 

WI'RB-WORM, the larva of a beetle be- ble flrnniess till the 17th. Vast numbers (»f 
longing to the genus A'/afcr, which Is very reputed witches were convicted and con- 
destructive to wheat It Is computed that demned to he burnt. It Is recorded that 
the crops on 60,000 acres are arinuallj des- 600 witches were burnt at Geneva In^hree 
troyed by this Insect in Great Britain. months, about the year J616; tbaP JOOO 
WIS'BOM OF SOLOMON, one of the were executed in one year In the diocese of j 
books of the Apocrypha. It is by many Oonio; and It has been calculated that not 1 
thought to have been written after the caba- less than 100,000 victims must have suf- 
llstlc philosophy was Introduced among fered. In Germany alone, from the date of 
the Jews. Innocent’s bull. In 1484, which directed the 

WIT (vttam, to know ; Sax ), In Its orlgl- Inquisition to be vigilant In searching out I 
nal slgniflcation, was synoiiymous with and punishing witches, to the flnal extlnc- 
wisdom. Thus we read of our ancient tion of such prosecutions. The number of 
wittenagemot. or Baxon parliament, an as- those put to death in England has been j 
semhly of wise men; and so late as the estimated at almut 80,000. 

Elizabethan age, a man of great or preg- WITENAQ'EMOTE (an assembly of wise 
lumt wit meant a man of vast judgment, men : Sax.), the great national council of 
The word wit, however, like many others, the Anglo-Saxon kings. It conslstod of 
has in the oourse of time undergone va- bishops, abbots, earls, aldermen, thanoa of | 
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Danish burght, nn(V it is supposed, of all i 
who possessed forty hides of land. 

WITH'ERITB, in Mineralogy, a carbo- 
nate of barytes. It is grey, white, or 
yellow. 

WITNESS, in Law, one who gives evi- 
dence In legal Investigations. In civil 
cases, witnesses are compelled to appear by 
tvbpasna [which see]; and If they neglect 
to attend are puntehable by attachment or 
action. In criminal cases, by avJbpaena or 
rtcogwxancR, taken by the magistrate be- 
fore whom the Information Is given. 
Persons are incompetent according to law 
to give evidence In a court of justice If 
they want reason, or do not believe In the 
existence of a Uod and the rewards and 
punishments of a future state. 

WOAD (load; SfMC.), a cruciferous plant 
of the genus /sotjs, from which is extracted 
a drug that Imparts a blue colour, and Is 
much used by dyers. It springs from seeds 
annually sown In the spring; and is grown 
In Prance and on the coasts of the Baltic. 

The ancient Britons are said to liave 

painted their bodies with the dye procured 
from this plant. 

WODEN, an Anglo-Saxon deity supposed 
to correspond with Mercury, and erro- 
neously believed by some to be the same 
as Odin. He has given its name to Wed- 
nesday. 

WOLF (teal/: So*), the Canis a 

ferocious quadruped, in habits and physical 
development closely allied to the dog. It 
is very destructive to sheep ; and, when 
pressed with hunger, will enter houses and 
even devour children. The wolf was at 
one time a native of this country, and all 
possible means were adopted to rid it of so 
rapacious a despoller. King Edgar at- 
tempted to effect this, in England, by re- 
mitting the punishment of certain crimes 
on producing a certain number of wolves’ 
tongues ; and in Wales, the tax of gold and 
silver was commuted for an annual tribute 
of tlieir heads. They were so numerous In 
Scotland, about the middle of tbo 15th cen- 
tury, tliHt they completely overran the 
country, to the destruction of the flocks; 
nor were tlicy, with every exertion of the 
natives, totallyextirpated till tho year 1680, 
when the last wolf is recorded to have 
fallen by tlio Land of tho famous Sir Ewen 
Cameron. 

WOLF'-PIBn, the Anarrhicaa lupu$ of 
Ichthyologists, a fierce and voracious fish of 
the northern seas ; sometimes taken on our 
cousU, and attaining to the length of six 
' feet.*lt Las a cat-like face, and Its teeth 
are strong and pointed. 

I WOL'PEAM, in Mineralogy, Is the native 
tungstate of Iron and manganese, which 
occurs in primitive formations, along with 
the ores of tin, antimony, and lead, In 
North America, Bohemia, Bwltzerland, 
Cornwall, &c. Tungsten, which Is some- 
times termed wolframlum, and tungstic 
acid, are obtained from It. 

WOLWBRENB. [See GLUTTON.] 

WOM'AN, the female of tho human race, 
grown to an adult age. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, women were employed In 
spinning, weaving, embrolderyp and all 


sorts of needle-work ; their education being 
wholly confined to tbelr domestic dntlea 
*ln every age and country (says Gibbon), 
the wiser, or at least the stronger, of the 
two sexes has usurped the powers of the 
state, and confined the other to the cores 
and pleasures of domestic life. In heredi- 
tary monarchies, however, and especially 
In those of modem Europe, tho gallant 
si^it of chivalry, and the law of succession, 
have accustomed us to allow a singular ex- 
ception ; and a woman is often acknow- 
ledged the absolute sovereign of a great 
kingdom, in which she would be deemed 
Incapable of exercising the smallest em- 
ployment, civil or military. But as tbe 
Roman emperors were still considered as 
tbe generis and magistrates of the republic, 
tbelr wives, although distinguished )>y the 
name of Augusta, were never associated to 
their personal honours ; and a female reign 
would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy 
In the eyes of those primitive Romans who 
married without love, or loved without de- 
licacy and respect.’ In our treatment of 
the sex there Is a just medium to be ol>- 
served— as far removed from their humilia- 
tion as It is from that extravagant homage 
wlilch stops at nothing short of their deifl- 
cation. Woman 1b the equal and companion 
of man— not the plaything of his caprice, 
nor the slave of his passions. 

WON'DKR, that emotion whlgh Is ex- 
cited by something presented to the senses 
whlcli is either sudden, extraordinary, or 
not well understood. The word wonder is 
nearly allied to astonishment, though it ex- 
presses less, and much less than amaze- 
meat , — Among the Ancients, the seven 
wonders of the world were — the Egyptian 
pyramids— the mausoleum erected by Ar- 
teniNla— the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
— the walls and hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon— the -coIosbub at Rhodes— the statue of 
J uplter Olympus-and the Pharos or watcli- 
tower at Alexandria. 

WOOD iwnde : Sax.), in Plants, the sup- 
port of all the deciduous organs of aeration, 
assimilation, and fructification ; the de- 
posit of the secretions peculiar to the in- 
dividual species; the reservoirs whence the 
new ly formed parts derive their sustenanco, 
until they can establish a communication 
with tbe soil. It consists of woody tissue, 
and various kinds of vessels surrounded by 
cellular matter. While young It is succu- 
lent and brittle, and nearly tbe same in all 
plants, but It becomes hard as It grows old, 
by the addition of secondary deposits 
within the woody tissue. Wliile young it 
Is called sapwood or alburnum; when 
hardened and coloured. It is heartweod or 
duramen. It contains a large quantity of 
nitrogen, which causes it to be perishable, 
but which may be removed by washing; 
and Its azotized matter is believed to be 
rendered insoluble by certain preservative 
agents. The concentric circles of ths wood 
determine the age of the tree. 

WOOD'(X)CK, the Scolopax rusHcola, a 
bird allied to tbe snipe, much prized by 
epicures, Inhabiting the northern parts at 
tbe European continent in Sttmmer, bnt 
frequenting BngUtud in winter. 
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WOOD-BNGRAVING, or wood-cutting, ported raw.tlie art of working It into clotli 
the art of cutting figures In wood, that they and dyeing being so imperfectly known 
may he printed by the same process as that no persona above tbv degree of work- 
common tetter-presa The mode of engra- ing people would dreas in cloth of English 
vlng on wood la exactly the reverse of that nmnufacture. The first step taken to en- 
of copper-plate, the parts intended to ap- courage the manufacture of woollen cloths 
pear l>eing raised on the surface. The was by Edward III,, who procured some 
wood which is used for the purpose of en- good workmen from the Netherlands, by 
graving Is that of the box-tree, of which a means of protection and encouragement, 
considerable quantity la Imported from The value of wool was considered so eason- 
Turkey. The design drawn upon the w<wd tially solid, that taxes were vested in tliat 
is the reverse of the object copied, so that commodity, reckoning by the number of 
when the Impression is taken from the en- sacks ; and In proportion to the price of the 
graving the object Is correctly represented, necessaries of life, and value of silver, wool 
fSt'e Ekgiiavino. 3 was at least three times dearer than it Is 

WOOD'-GBLD, in our ancient customs, now. B> an act of Henry IV. c. 2, the ex- 
tbe gathering or cutting of wood within portation of sheep, lambs, or rams was for- 
tlie forest ; or the money paid for the same \ bidden, under very he.ivy penalties. Prom 
to the foresters. Souiettnics it also seems 1660 down to 1825 the export of wool was 
to signify an immunity from this payment I strictly prohibited, but in the latter year 
by the king’s grant. I the prohibition was removed. Wool In the 

WOOD'PECKER, a name given to some state In which it Is taken from the sheep 
scansorlal birds forming the genus Ftciia ' ts always mixed with much dirt and foiil- 
of ornithologists. Four species are known ness of different kinds; and, In particular. 
In Britain, of which tlie green woodpecker. Is Imbued with a peculiar potash soap, se- 
Piciis vindis, Is the commonest. They creted In largo quantity by the animal, 
climb trees in search of larvaa, and are able ' These Impurities are got rid of by washing, 
to ascend a trunk with facility by means of j fulling, and combing, by which the wool h 
their strong claws, and the supixirt derived render^remarkablywhite,Hoft,plean,Iiglit, 
from propping themselves with their tail and springy under the hand. When boiled 
feathers. in water for scveml hours. In a common 

WOOD'-PIGEON, or Riso 1>0VE, the vessel, wool Is not In any way altered In 
Cnlwnba palumbus of ornitnologists. [See weight and texture, nor does the water ac* 

! PiOKOM,] quire any sensible Impregnation The flla- 

WOODV FIBRE. [See Lioxixb] iiientg of the Oner wool vary from the one- 

' WOOF, the cross threads In weaving, thousandth to the one-fifteen hundredth of 
Introduced by tf.e shuttle, when part of the an Inch In thickness; each filament of wool 
warp Is raised. consists of a series of serrated rings. [See 

WOOL (trul; fleecy coat of the FELTJ^a.] Besides the wool jiroduced In 

sheep, which In fineness sometimes a|>- this country, 200,.a64,249lbs. were imported 
proMchesfur. Wool, like the hair of horses, In 1865, of which rather more than one- 
cattle, and most animals, completes its half came from Australia, and rather more 
growth in a year, then falls off as hair does, than nne-elgbth from our South African 
and is succeeded by n fresh crop. It differs colonies. 

from hair, however, In the uniformity of Its WOOL'LEN MAN'CFAOTUBE. There 
growth and the regularity of its shedding, are two sorts of wool which afford the basis 
Hairs are commonly of the same thickness of different fabrics, the long wool, in which 
in every part; but wool constantly varies the fibres are rendered itarallcl by the pro- 
in thickness in different pans, being gene- cess of combing; and the Bhort wool.pre- 
r iUy thicker at the points than at the pared by carding, like cotton, which Is used 
roots. While the wool yet remains In the in different degrees of fineness, for broad- 
state It was first shorn off the sheep’s back, riotliB, flannels, &c. The wool of which 
ami before being sorted Into its different good broad-cloth is made should be not 
kinds. It is called a fieece. The wool of the only shorter, but, generally 8i>eaklng, finer 
same animal differs much on the various and softer than tlie worsted wools, In order , 
parts of the body, that on the back and to lit them for tlie fulling process. The best 
the sides being the best. The great differ- English short native fleeces, such as the fine 
ence In the wool of different sheep de- Norfolk and Southdown, are generally dl- 
pends. In general, uprin f heir descent, the vided by the wool-sorter Into several kinds : 

1 crossing of bretds, climate, food, age, and all varjlng In fineness. When the#>ol Is 
; manner of living. Some of the most djed, the cloth is said to be wool dyed; but 
scientific ‘ wool-growers ’ maintain, that wlicn the cloth Itself Is dyed. It Is said to bo 
the degree of softness (the most valuable piece dyed. In cloths made of short wool, 
quality in wool) depends principally on the the web, when taken from the loom, is 
nature of the soil on which sheep are fed ; loose and open, and rtMjiUrcs to be submlt- 
that sheep pastured on chalky districts, or tod to the operation of fulling, by which 
light calcareous soil, usually produce hard the fibres are made to felt, and combine 
wool ,* while the wool of those that are j*«g- more closely. By this process the cloth is 
tured on rich, loamy, argillaceous soils, Is r(‘du< ed In its dlinensloiis, and the beauty 
always distingulslied by Its superior soft- and stability of the texture are greatly im- 
ness. Wool, either In a raw or a mannfac- proved. The nap or downy surface of 
tnred state, has always been tbe principal broad-cloths Is raised by a process which, 
of tbe staple articles of this country. Be- while It improves the beauty, tends some- 
forethetlmcofEdwardIII.lt wasalwaysex' what to diminish the strength of the tex- 
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ture. It l8 produced by carding the cloth 
with heads of teasel {Dipsacus jullonum), a 
plant cultivated^ for the purpose. This 
operation extricates a part of the flbres, and 
lays them In a parallel direction. The nap, 
composed of these fibres, is then cut off to 
an even surface, by the process of ehearing. 

I This is performed In various ways ; but. In 
I one of the most common methods, a larjce 
I spiral blade revolves rapidly In contact with 
another blade, while the cloth is stretched 
over a bed, or support, just near enough 
I for the projecting filaments to be cut off at 
' a uniform length, while the main texture 
remains uninjured. Pressing finishes the 
cl()th, and gives It a smooth level surface. 
The piece Is folded backwards and forwards 
111 }ard lengths, so as to form a thick piirk- 
ago on tlie board of a screw or hydraulic 
press. Between every fold sheets of glazed 
paper are placed, to prevent the contiguous 
surfaces of cloth from coming Into contact ; 
and with the assistance of hot iron plates, 
carefully arranged, and severe compression, 
tlio cloth receives a smooth and glossy ap- 
pearance. The value of the manufactured 
wool. Imported Into this country. In 
amounted to 1,704,7581., but this did not 
Include 4,302,00011)8. of woollen and worsted 
yarn. The total declared value of woollen 
and worsted manufactures exported from 
tliP United Kingdom In I8fi.5wa8 20,102,2.59/. 

W(>()L'S.\</’K, a name for the seat of the 
lord chancellor in the House of Lords. It 
la so called, from being a large square bag 
of wool, without back or arms, covered 
with red cloth; It was adopted as a mark 
of the importance of our woollen manufac/- 
ture. When, In the reign of Elizabeth, an 
Act of ParllHinent was passed to prevent 
the exportation of wool, to keep In mind 
this source ot our national wealth, wool 
sacks were placed in the House of Lords 
for the lord chancellors, judges, and ser- 
geants. 

WOOTZ, steel Imported from Bengal ; It 
Is excellent for cutting Instruments, and Is 
be) ie ved to contain minute portions of slllcA 
and alumina. 

WORDS are signs, or svmboln of Ideas 
and I lioughts, produced l)y sounds, and com- 
bliiHtlons of sounds, or by letters and their 
combinations, [See Laxouaok.] 

WORM (icyrm : Sax.), In a popular sense, 
any small cylindrical animal, or reptile. In- 
cluding a great variety of different classes 

and orders. Worm, In Laboratories and 

Distilleries, a spiral pipe almost always of 
meUI, placed In a vessel of water. The 
vapour formed during the processor distil- 
lation, being transmitted through It, Is 
rooled and condensed. As tho water by 
which It Is surrounded becomes hot It as- 
cends and Hows away, Its place being 
supplied by a fresh portion, which enters 
below.- — -In Gunnery, a screw of Iron, 
which may be fixed on the end of arammer, 
/) pull out the wad of a cannon, firelock, or 
pistol. 

WORM'ING, an operation performed on 
popples, under an Ignorant supposition 
that it prevents them going mad ; hut In 
reality to cure them, as it generally does, of 
tho disposition to knaw everything in their- 


way. It consists In the removal of a small 
worm-Ilke ligament, situated beneath the 
tongue ; and the part being afterwards sore 
for some days, the animal is thus weaned of 
his mischievous habits. 

WORM'WOOD, a small composite shrub, 
the Artemisia absinthium ot botanists, for- 
merly used In medicine as a tonic and an- 
thelmintic. The seed Is employed by the 
rectifiers of British spirits, and the plant Is 
a%ood deal cultivated In certain parts of 
England for that purpose. 

WOR'STED I Worsted, a town In Norfolk, 
famous for the woollen manufacture!, a 
kind of thread or yam spun of wool that 
has been combed, and which. In tho spin- 
ning, is twisted harder than ordinary. II 
Is chiefly used either to be knit or woven 
Into stockings, caps, &c. 

WODLPK’S APPARATUR, a very useful 
apparatus for chemical purposes, consist- 
ing essentially of one or more bottles, each 
having two or tliree necks ; and Is used for 
Impregnating water and other fluids with 
v.apoursand gases. Before It was known, 
the only vessels that chemists employed 
for distillations were either the alembic 
with Its refrigeratory, or the retort with 
Its receiver. The former was devoted al- 
most exclusively to the distillation of those 
fluids which are readily condensed by cool- 
ing, and are not attended with the produc- 
tion of much permanently elastic vapour, 
or such as was not easily condensable : 
thus, water impregnated with the aro- 
matic parts of vegetables, alcohol, Ac. ; 
whilst tho retort, with its glass receiver, 
was reserved for the distillation of the 
stronger acids, and other substances ac- 
companied by much uncondeiisable vapour. 
In experiments of research, the old ai>- 
jiaratus was peculiarly defective, as the 
gaseous products, which are often by far the 
most interesting, were entirely lost. When 
Woulfe’s apparatus is employe*!, a retort or 
other vessel, for heating the materials. Is 
coiineeted by means of a bent tube with 
one of Woulfe’s bottles. If more than one 
of these bottles are required they are 
ranged side by side, and are connected 
with each other by tubes, each of which 
proceeds from the upper part of one bottle 
to the bottom of the liquid in the next, 
the centre neck of each bottle, if It bat c 
three necks, being closed either with a solid 
cork, and If necessary luted, or with a coik 
in which Is Inserted a safety-lube, that 
passes down through It, and dips in the 
liquid at the bottom. This tube .allows the 
elastic fluid. If generated In too large 
quantity, to escape Into the atmosphere ; 
while. In ordinary clrcnm stances, as ft dips 
Into a liquid, they are unable to pass off. 
Every part of the apparatus Is alr-tlght, 
except the extremity farthest from the 
retort, so th.at every particle of vapour or 
gas has to traverse the whole series of 
vessels, and to pass through the liquid in 
every one of tho bottles, before It escapes 
Into the air ; and thus. If at all condensable 
by the liquid used, can hardly escape con- 
densation. The apparatus was not altoge- 
ther unknown, even before Wonlfe’s time 

WOIT'IIALI PORSON. [See TJEAL1.3 
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W&AOK, in Botany, the Fueua vesiculO’ 
mttf » marine plant which is of great utility 
as a manure. It Is found on roolcs left dry 
at low water; the stalk runs along the 
middle of the leaf, and Is terminated by 
watery bladders. It is sometimes called 
$ea~oak and $ea-tan(ile. 

WRAN'GLBR, SsHiOE, !n the university 
of Cambridge, the student who passes the 
best examination (especially in mathema- 
tics) in the senate-house, for the fliLt 
degree, or that of bachelor In arts ; they 
who follow next in the same division are 
respectively termed second, third, fourth, 
&c., wranglers. The students belonging to 
i the next two classes are termed senior, 
and junior optimes, respectively ; and the 
fourth or lowest class consists of the hoi 
poWrft (the many). 

WRAS8, or WRASSE, a name given to 
marine fishes belonging to the spiuy finned 
genus Labrus. 

WRECK {wracke: Bclg.), in Navigation, 
the destruction of a ship, by being driven 
ashore. Also, a vessel found floating at sea 
in a deserted and unmanageable condition. 
But in order to constitute a legal wreck, 
the goods must come to land. In former 
times the most Inhospitable and barliarous 
conduct was exercised agalust all who had 
the ralsfortane to suffer from the perils of 
the sea; hut as commerce and navigation 
were extended, the law was made to afford 
the adventurous mariner protection. In 
England, as In other countries, wrecks had 
been adjudged to the king ; but the rigour 
and injustice of this law was modified so 
early as the reign of Henry I.; when It was 
ruled, that if any person escaped alive out 
of the ship, it should be no wreck. And 
after various modifications. It was decided. 
In the reign of Henry III., that If goods 
were cast on shore, having any marks by 
which they could be Identified, they were 
to revertto the owners, if claimed any time 
within a year and a day. The plundering 
of wrecks had, however, become so con- 
firmed by the custom of ages, that varbius I 
subsequent penal statutes were enacted to 
repress it ; even so lately as the reign of 
Cleorge II. it was found necessary to pass 
a new statute for the purpose ; and by a 
statute of George IV., plundering wrecked 
vessels or goods stranded is felony ; goods 
cast overboard and not stranded are divid- 
ed Into jetsam, or those sunk to the bot- 
tom ; ^taam, or things found floating; and 
ligsam, or things sunk, but attaclicd to a 
bu<>y or cork, that they may be found 
again ; all these belong to the crown 
If no owner appears to claim them. Insur- 
ance against loss by wreck Is effected with 
persons called underwriters, who chiefly 
exercise thelrcalllngat Lloyd's, In the Royal 
Exchange, London. 

WREN (twsnna; Ang.-Sa/x.'), the name of 
small birds belonging to the genus Troglo- 
dytes. The common wren (T. vulgaris) Is the 
chesnut coloured, with the wings varie- 
gated with white and grey. This is a mi- 
nute bird, and, except the golden-crowned 
wren, the eraallest of any in Europe ; the 
head Is large and round, the eyes dark, and 
tils beak slender and brown ; the tail ts 
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short, and generally carried erect ; the head, 
neck, and back, are of a dusky cbesnnt- 
brown ; the breast is of a tusky white, and 
the lower part of it is variegated with ob- 
scure and transverse lines of black. It la 
fond of prying about crevices and holes in 
walls, and Is constantly In motion, search- 
ing for Insects, which form its principal 
food. The golden-crowned wren Is distin- 

guished by an orange crown ; its length Is 
inches, and its weight under 80 graina 
It builds its nest, which is remarkably neat, 
on the oak, yew, or some species of the pine. 
This is most commonly open at the top, but 
sometimes covered with a dome, aiid it has 
an opening on one side. It is always inge- 
niously suspended beneath the branch, 
like those of many tropical birds, being the 
only Instance of the kind ajnongst those of 
Great Britain. The eggs are about ten in 
number, and are small, round, and white, 
lu a still and sultry noon, when not a leaf 
is stirring, and almost every other bird has 
retired from the heat of the sun into the 
shadiest thickets, the little solitary golden- 
crowned wren Is to be seen flitting noise- 
lessly from spray to spray. In search of Its 
food, paying no attention to any one who 
happens to l)e watching it; and never for a 
moment remaining in a state of rest. The 
lightness and airiness of Its motions, as it 
hops and flutters about upon the smallest 
twigs, are unrivalled; and in shape and 
plimi.oge It Is also superior to most of the 
feathered Inhabitants of our groves and 
gardens. Its song Is very soft and low— 
mere whisper— and therefore quite in keci)- 
Ing with Its tiny and delicate form. 

WRE8T'LIN(3 {tpreestan, to twist by vio- 
lence: iSox.), a kind of combat or engage- 
ment between two persons unarmed, body 
to body, to prove their strength and 
dexterity, and try which can throw his op- 
ponent on the ground. Wrestling is an 
exercise of very great antiquity and fame. 
It was In use in the heroic age; and had 
considerable row'ards and honours assigned 
to it at the Olympic games. The wrestlers 
of Cornwall and Devon in the south-west, 
and Cumberland and Westmorland in tin- 
north-west, seem to have always been most 
celebrated among the English athletai. 

WRIST (wyrst: Sax.), In Anatomy, the 
Carpus, that joint by which the band is 
united to the arm. It is composed of eight 
small bones in tw’o rows, the motions of 
which on the fore-arm may be described as 
those of flexion, extension, abduction, and 
circumduction. In the manege the bri- 

dle wrist is tliat of the left-liand. A h.lrHt^ 
man's wrist and his elbow should he equal- 
ly raised ; and the wrist should bo two or 
three fingers above the pommel of the 
saddle. 

WRIT, In Law, a precept In writing, 
under seal, Issued by some court or magis- 
trate In the name of the government, and 
addressed to a sheriff, his deputy, or other 
subordinate executive officer, commanding 
him to do some particular thing. Writs 
have been much reduced in number; the 
original writ, issuing out of chancery, for 
the commencement of actions In the three 
courts of common law, is now superseded 
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by three judideU writs, wbieh Issue In the 
uame of the chief justice of the respective 
courts ; these the writ of aummom, the 
writ of capias ad respondendum, and the 
writ of detainer. The first is ordinarily 
used; the second only when it is intended 
to arrest the defendrait ; and the third, 
when he is already in prl8«jn for some other 
cause. A writ, or summons, is called a auh- 
ptena, when it requires witnesses to appear 
to give evidence of habeas corpus, when It 
is to bring up the body ; of premunire, 
when it incurs forfeiture of all property ; 
and of gut tarn, when to recover a flue, of 
which the prosecutor is to have a share. 
These and others will bo found in their re- 
spective places In this work. 

WRITKU to the Signet, a numerous so- 
ciety of lawyers, in Bcotland, equivalent to 
the class i)f attorneys and solicitors In Eng- 
land. Writer of the Tallies, formerly an 

olUccr of the English exchequer ; a clerk to 
the auditor of the receipt, who wrote upon 
the tallies the whole of the tellers* bills. 
[Bee TAbLIKS.] 

WUITING [writan, to write: Sax.), the 
art and act of expressing Ideas by letters 
or characters visible to the eye. Without 
Its aid the experience of each generation 
would have been almost entirely l<>Bt to 
succeeding ages, and only a faint glimmer 
of truth could have been discerned through 
the mists of tradition. The most ancient 
remains of writing, which have been trans- 
mitted to ua, are upon hard substances, 
such as stones and metals, which wore 
used f<r edicts and matters of public noto- 
riety. Thus we read that the decalogue 


was written on two tables of stone : but 
this practice was not peculiar to the Jews, 
for It was used by most of the Eastern na* 
tions as well as by the Greeks and Romana 
The laws, penal, civil, and ceremonial, 
among the Greeks were graven on tables 
of brass, called kurbeis. Tlie Chinese, before 
the Invention of paper, wrote or engraved 
with an Iron tool, orstyle, upon thin boards 
or on bamboo. PJlny says, that table-books 
(S wood were in use before the time of 
Homer; afterwards these were usually 
Waxed over, and written upon with a style 
the writing was then easily effaced, and by 
smoothing the wax, new matter might be 
substituted in the place of what was writ- 
ten before. The bark of trees was also 
used for writing by the ancients, and Is 
So still in several parts of Asia. The same 
may he said of the leaves of trees. But the 
Greeks and Homans continued the use of 
waxed table-books long after the use of papy- 
rus, leaves, and skins became common, be- 
cause they were so convenient for correct- 
ing extemporary compositions. [See Pa- 

PKtt, Papyrus, &c] Where writings 

have been effaced for fraudulent purposes 
with muriatic acid, sulphuret of ammonia 
and prusslate of potash will revive them. 
Very old writing may be revived in this 
way. If Indigo and oxide of manganese be 
added to common ink, it will prevent its 
being effaced by muriatic acid. 

WRYNECK. [SeeYUNl.] 

WYV'ERN, In Heraldry, a kind of flying 
serpent, an Imaginary animal, occasionally 
represented in coats of arms. 


X 


X, the twenty-fourth letter of the Eng 
llsh alphabet, Is borrowed from the Greek. 
When used at the beginning of a word. It 
lias precisely the sound of z ; but In the 
middle and at the end of words, Us sound 
Is tlie same as ks—Rs wax, luxury, taxation. 
Sic, In French it Is variously pronounced. 
It is not found In Italian, its place being 
supplied by aw, as In Alessandro; the Ger- 
niaufl generally substitute for it ks, gs, or 
chs, and never use It In the beginning of a 
wori It begins no word in our language 
but such as are of Greek original, and is 
found in few others besides those which 
are of Latin derivation. As a numeral, X 
stands for ton. When laid horizontally, 
thus Mf it stands for a thousand, and with 
a dash over It, ten thousand. As an abbre- 
viation, X stands for Christ, r% in Xu, ChriS’ 
tian ; Xmas, Christmas, 

XAN'THIAN MARBLES, a collection of 
sculptures in the British Museum, obtained 
chiefly from Xanthus In Lycla, Asia Minor. 
They range In date from the subjugation of 
the country by the Persians, b.o. 545, to the 
period of the Byzantine Empire. They 
%ere discovered by Bir 0. Fellows, and 


brought to this country by two expeditions, 
sent out by the government In 1842-46. 

XAN'THIC OXIDE [xanthos, yellow: Gr.), 
in Chemistry, a very rare species of urinary 
calculus, of n reddish or yellow colour, so- 
luble both In acids and alkalis; and Its so- 
lution in nitric acid, when evaporated, 
pos8es«'C8 a brilliant yellow tint : hence its 
name. It is composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen. 

XA^THINE (same derir.), the yellow 
c»)Iourliig principle of madder. 

XAN'THITB (same denv.), a mineral 
found In small grains and crystals of a 
yellow colour, near New York ; Its principal 
constituents are silicate of lime and silicate 
of alumina. 

XANTHIUM ixanthion,iTom same: Gr.), 
In Botany, a genus of composite plants con- 
taining the Lesser Burdock, the Xanthium 
Strnynarium ot botanists. It was once es- 
teemed for cases of scrofula, but, like 
most other remedies against this disease, 
proves Ineffectual, it Is sometimes used 
as a yellow dye ; hence its name. 

XANTHOQEN (xanthos, yellow ; and gm> 
nao, 1 produce : Or.), In Chemistry, the base 
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of an add, obtained In combination with 
potaah by the mixture of a solution of pure 
l>otas8awlth bisuipburet of carbon. It con- 
tnlne sulphur, carbon, and hydrogen, and 
obtained its name from the yellow colour of 
I its compounds. 

I XANTHOX'yLUM {xanthos, yellow ; and 
j aculoM, wood : Or.— from its yellow huc'i, in 
I Botany, a genus of trees growing in Asia 
I and America, and including the Toothache* 
tree, so called from its supposed virtue In 
I pains of the teeth. It belongs to the nal. 

ord. Xanthoxylacece, and is a native of j 
I America. I 

XEBEC', a small threo-masted vessel, ] 
j used in the Mediterranean Sea, and on the | 
, coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Barbary. 

I Having been usually equipped as a corsair, 
the xebec is constructed w'lth tbe floor, or 
I part which touches tbe earth when It is 
1 aground, narrow, for tbe sake of speed ; and 
' of a great breadth, so as to be able to carry 
a conslderableiforce of sail without danger 
of overtuniing. When close-hauled, It car- 
ries large lateen sails. The Algerine xe- 
becs were usually equipped with from 16 
, to 24 guns, and from 300 to 450 men, two- 
thirds of whom were soldiers. 

' XBNELA'SIA (xenos, a stranger; and 
’ elatisio, I drive away : Or.), in Antiquity, a 
law among the Spartans, by which strangers 
were excluded from their society ; not i»ut 
, of fear lest tiioy should Imitate the 8p.ii- 
I tan manners, but lest the Spartans should 
be contamluated by foreign vices. It was 
a barrier set up against contagion ; but 
MU'? not so strict as to jirevent deserving 
]>4 tsons, or mou of talent, from being ru- 
, cei\cd. 

' XE'NIA (Or.; from xeno9, a stranger), 

I among the Creeks and Koinutis, presents 
made liy strangers to such had treated 
them with kindness and hospitality. Xenm 
was also a name given to the gifts and 
presents made to the governors of provinces 
by (he inhabitants. 

I XERA'SI A (abasia, from xh-os, dry • Or ), 
j in Medicine, an excessive tenuity of tbe 
hairs. It is common among anniials which 
. are badly ted : the hairs resemble down and 
fall off through dryness, from want of pro- 
' per nourishment, it isasiiecicsof Aio/acia, 
which see. 

XBROCOLLTR'IITM (xiTokoUuri*m, from 
Tiros, dry; and kollvrion, an eye-salve: 
Or), In Medicine, a dry collyrium or eye- 
gal ve, 

XEROPH'AOy (x^rep/wi{ 7 m,* from xiros, 
dry; and pluj-gein, to eat: the name 

given to a sort of fast which was adopted 
In the primitive ages of Chrlstiantcy, and 
whicii Consisted entirely of dry viands. 

XEROPHTHALMY (xirophthulmui ; 
from xiros, dry; and ophthalmia, a dis- 
ease of tlie eyes; Or.), in Medicine, a 
dry red soreness or itching of the eyes, 
without swelling or a discharge of liu- 
Bionrs. 

XESTES (xesteB: Or.), In Antiquity, an 
Athenian measure of capacity, answering 
to the Roman sextarius, and nearly to our 
pint. 

XIPH'IAS (Or. ; from xIp^«,asword), In 
Ichthyology, a geuus of flshea. Including 


the common ttoordJMt, the XtphioBOUtdiua, 
which sometimes attains the length of 90 
feet. The hones of the iibper jaw project 
Into aformldable weapon, the sword, which 
Is flat above and bclow'. It la an extremely 
rapacious fish, and finds in the above In- 
afrument a weapon of attack and desfruc/- 
tion, able to procure It the most ample 
supplies. It is found In the Mediterranean, 
chiefly about Biclly, and is used by the in- 
habitants of that islaud fur food. 
Swordfish.] 

Xl'PHOID (xiphos, a sword; and eidos, 
appearance : Or.), a term given by Ana- 
tomists to parts which have some resem- I 
blance to an ancient sword ; as the xiphoid j 
mrfiZade, placed at the bottom of tbe breast- 
bone. I 

XYLANTHRAX (xulon, wood; and i 
anthrax, a coal : Or.), In Mineralogy, boven- [ 
coal. It con‘<l8t<< of wood penetrated w ith 
pi'troleum or bitumen, and frequojitly con- 
tains pytites, alum, sulphuric acid, &c. , 

XV'IA) AL'OES (xulon, wood ; and | 

the aloe ; Or.), or A loewood, in the Materia 
Medica, the product of the AquiUina Srcun- I 
daria, belonging to tbe AquilanacecB. It is 
the true aloewood, or Culainbac, termed 
Agallochuin, and must not be confounded 
with the Aloexylon Apallochiim, of the ' 
nat, ord. Legummnsre, which yields a scented ( 
wood used by the Chinese. It grows In | 
Chma and some of tbe Indian islands. Tlie j 
Calambac is the most resinous of all tlie i 
woods with w'hlch wo are acciualnted; it Is 
of a light sj'ongy texture, very porous; and j 
Its pores are so filled up with a soft and i 
fragrant i* s|n, that it yields to jirossure 
like wax, or may be tnoulded by chewing in 
the mouth like masticb. Its scent, wlille in 
the mass, is very fragrant; and Its taste 
acrid and rather bitter, but very aromaile 
and agreeable. It was formerly iiiuch 
esteene'd in medicine, bnt is now little 
used . 

XYLOtPRAPHY (xnlm, wood; and 
grapho, I draw : Gr.), Wood engraving; tlie 
act or art of cutting figures In wood, in 
representation of natural objects. [See 
Ev<iRAVi?ra.] 

XY'LON (xnlort, wood : Or.), a species of 
punibhinont ill use among the Creeks, which 
answered to our putting offendeis lu the 
pillory. It consisted in a heavy collar of 
wood, that prevented the delinquent from 
moving. 

Xyi..OPIIYL'LA (xulon, wood ; and 
phullon, a leaf: GV~on account of the 
b-'irdness and rigidity of its leaves), in 
Botany, a genus of i»lant8,iiat ord. Kuflhor 
biace-fp, the spi'Cies of which jiroduco their 
flowers at the edges of the leaves. 

X y STARCH (xustarchis; from xustos, 
the xystus; and archo, I govern ; Or.), an 
offlcx;r In the Grecian gymnasium, who pre- 
sided over the xystus, os Ileutentant to the 
gymiiaslurch. His business was to super- 
intend the aihleta in their exercises in the 
two xysli. 

XYSTER (xuster: Or.), In Surgery, an 
instrument used for scraping bones. 

XYSTUS, or X Y8TOS (xustos, from xuo. 

I polish ; Gr.— on account of its smooth and 
pulishod floor). In Ancient Architecture, 
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an open or sometlmea a covered court, of vralklng In at other times. The Xystns 
great length oon^ared with Its width, and made a necessary part of a gymnasium ; 
consisting o^porWcocn with three sides. It and the name given to the athlete who per- 
was used for the performance of wrestling, formed their exercises there was Xyatict, 
running, &c., during the winter, and for 


Y 

y, the tweuty-llfth letter of the English I YAN'KEE, a popular name for a native 


alphabet. In the beginning of a word, it is 
constdored to be a consonant; in every 
other position, a vowel. In the middle and 
at tlje end of words, y is precisely the same 
as t ; being sounded as i long, when accent- 
ed, as in reply y defy ; and as i short, when 
unaccented, as in synovyinotis, liberty, 

ability, &.C. It was not introduced Into 

tlie Latin nipliabet till a late period; and 
v\a8 then eonllned to words borrowed from 
tbo Greeks, in which tlie Greek u had been 
previously represented by the same letter 
Instead of y. As a numeral it stands for 
150 or, according to Baronins, for 159; and 
With a dash ovei It, for 160,000. 

YACHT, a sailing vessel, pleasure-boat, 
or small ship with one deck, burticleutly 
large for a sea voyage. In its original eig- 
nltlcatlon, it is a vessel of state used to eon- 
\ey princes, ambassadors, and other great 
personagt's from one kingdom to auotlier. 

YAGEU8 (liunters: Ocrvi.), higher ser- 
vants, attached to aristocratic families in 
Germany. Also, light Infantry ariaed 
with rlHes, In Prussia, Austria, &c. 

YAK, tlie lios grunnieiis of naturalists, is j 
an ox itiliabiling the Himalayas. It has 
been domestieated, and is a very useful ani- 
mal to the people of that mountainous re- 
gion. It Is employed as a beast of burden; 
its llesh is delicious, and its rich milk, sup- 
plies tlicm with much of tlielr food. The 
long silky hair is spun into ropes, or woven 
Into a material for tints. In apiH'arauce the 
yak resembles the bison ; the usual colour is 
black, but white, rod, and dun animals are 
common. They have large handsome eyes, 
spreading horns, and dne busby tails. On 
tlie soutli side of the Himalayas the yak in 
winter feeds below 8,000 feet, but in summer 
It ascends as high as l7,ooo feet. It emits a 
Bliort giunt when excited, whence Us spe- 
eifle name. The progenitor of this animal 
Is the Wild Yak of Central Asia, which is 
uii tameable and very flcrce. 

YAM, a climbing plant belonging to the 
genus hioacorea, cultivated in warm coun- 
tries on account of Its large farinaceous 
tuberous roots, which there form an Impor- 
tant article of food when roasted or boiled. 
There are several species or varieties. The 
l)Iack bryony of our hedges belongs to an 
' allied genus (Tamus), and its root also cun- 
1 tains an edible fecula. The term yam is 
sometimes misapplied to plants belonging 
to the genus Caladium or Ooloeaaia, also 
cultivated In warm countries on account of 
their edible tubers; these are the faro (or 
koto) of the South Sea Islanders. 


of New England, but commonly applied to 
any Inhabitant of thcUnlted States, as JoAn 
Bull Is to an Englishman, or Mynheer to a 
Dutchman. It is said to have originated 
In a corrupt pronunciation of the word 
English hy the native Indians of America, 
w'lio called tlie early settlers from Great 
Britain Yengeese. 

YARD (yeard : Sax.), a measure of three 

feet or thirty-six InehoB. Yards of a ship, 

those long pieces of timber which are made 
a little tapering at each end, and are fitted 
each across its proper mast, with the sails 
made fast to them, so as to be hoisted or 
lowered as occasion serves. Tliey have 
their n.nniea from the ma<4t to wliioh tliey 
belong. There are seveial sea-terms relat- 
ing to the management of the yards : as, 
square the yards, that is, see tliat they 
liHiig horizontally, by the middle ; top the 

yards, tliat is, make them stand even. 

Yard-ami is that half of the .Nard which is 
on either side of tlie must u hen tlie yard 

lies athwart the ship. Yard-nnn and 

yaid-ami, a phrase applied to two ships ( 
when they are po near that their yard-arms 
nearly touch each other. 

YARN (yearn: Sax.), primarily woollen 
thread; but it Is applied also to other 
Himeles of thread ; thus to cotton and 
linen; and In rope making, to one of the 
hempeu threads of wlilch a rope is cum- 
po'ted. 

YAR'ROW, a well-known plant in our 
fields, belonging to the genus Achillea tnat. 
«>rd. Composito}), and often called milfoil, «)r 
‘ the plant of a tliousand leaves,’ from the 
excessive division of the foliage. 

YAW, a sca-terin, indicating temporary 
deviation from a direct course. 

YAWS, In Medicine, the Frcmbfr^^tn 
{framboise, a raspberry: Fr.), a seveie 
cutaneous disease, introduced from Africa 
to the West Indies. It is said to derive it'- 
name from yato, the African word for a 
raspberry. It affects a iierson but once, 
and Is propagated solely by the infection of 
the matter of the pustules, applied to a part 
of the body where the skin Is broken. It 
is not dangerous. 

YEAR (Sa<c.), the period in which the 
revolution of the earth round the sun, and 
the accompanying changes in the order of 
nature, are ctnnpleted. As regulated by 
the sun, it is called solar, and as regulated 
iiy the moon, lunar. The solar year Ib the 
Interval of time in which the sun flnialiee 
Ills apparent course through the Xodiac, 
and contains 365 days, 6 hours, 48 mluiit«f> 


and 4tt aeoondi. Tbe Imuur jmt eontisted j 
of It )Dii«r montbs. But ttestdot the aoUtr 
vxl lunar we may mention the eieU 
fear» which different nationi adopted, wlth> 
out regard to <w<»wtumi<rui aectiraey, to ren- 
der the eumputation of time in the common 
affairs of life more eaay. The Jewmh year 
consisted of 13 months, unless it happened 
to he IntercalJiry, when it had 13 The an- 
cient Uel)rew8 used to regulate their 
tiioiitlis by the course of the sun. and e«'U 
of them had 30 days ; but after their capll- 
Tity in Kgypt, they adopted tijo iunnr 
n f'uths, containing alU'rnatcly 29 and » 
in all 354 day a This was made to 
agree with the solar year by adding eleven 
and sometimes twehe days at tlu’ end of 
the year, or by an eiHltohsvHc month They 
bad an eccUsia»tical as well as a cir d y<ar. 
The first tugau In the month of Nlsan or 
Ahth, which answers to part of our Man h 
and April, In cause about this time tlu* Is- 
nvtliies came out of Egypt. By this they 
1 reckoned their feasts The second began 

* In the mouth Tisrl, about the middle of our 
I Sieptember, because they fain it d the wi>rhl 

• to have been created about tlmt tune. The 
' ancient ilom.in year was lunar, and the 
I Urstmoiuh was March ; then followed April, 
j May, June, Quintilis, SextiUs, iiepteralRr, 
t October, Novemlier, Decemlter, so that the 
1 numeral months were named according to 

their order In the series. Much confusion 
' crept into tlie computation of the year, 
through inattention or ignorance, till the 
time of Julius Ciesjir The y ear. as reform- , 
ed by i,im, is a solar year, consisting of .‘1(15 
d.iys, exrei>t ctery fourtli year, called bis- 1 
BOxllle, which contains 30(1. The Jiiluiii , 
year, therefore, is 304 day s o iiours, exceed- 
ing the Solar year by 11 minutes, whicli in 
131 years amount to a whole day Thus 
stood the year till the reformation of the 
Calendar hy Pope Gregory. Tlie Gregorian 
year is, consequently, the Julian year cor- 
rected, and is the year now used in Europe. 
From the dlfferenco between this and the 
Julian year arises the distliictfun of Old 

and New style The Mahomotans begin 

their year wJh M the sun enters Aries; the 
Persians in the month answering to our 
June , the Chinese and most of ttie Indians 
l>egiu it with the first memn In Marcli. At 
Romo there are two ways of comimtlng the 
year— tlie one heginuliig at tlie Nativity, 
which the notaries use; the other in March, 
on occasion of the iiicarnation.aud it is from 
this the papal bulls are dated. The civil or 
legal year In England, as well as the histori- 
cal year, commences on the Isi of January. 
The church, as to her solemn service, he- 
gins the yearonthe first Sunday In Advent, 
which is always the nearest Sunday to St. 
Andrew’s Day, whether before or after. 
See Calssdab, Chuokoloot, Cyolk, Ac] 

Year and day, in law, signifies a certain 

time that by law, In many cases, determines 
a right, or works prescription ; as In the 
case of an estray, If the owner should not 
challenge it within that time, it becomes 
forfeited to the lord ; so of a wreck, &c. 

VEAST {gegt: Sax.), tlie harm or froth 
width rises during the vinous fermenta- 
Hoii of vegetable juiceo. It Is a lloocalent 


Tlsdd matter. Insoluble In water and al> 
eohol; from tta appearance onder the ml* 
croscope, it Is now beltewtd to eonsUtk of a 
fungoid growth. It putrifiee In a warm 
atmosphere, and excites fennenutloii »r 
sscchariue and murllagluous liquids It U 
also used in the making of hrt^ its pro* 
perty being to raise the dough, and hy that 
means render it light and more wbulesomo. , 
VEL'LOW (ifeatetce: Sax >,tii Chromaiirs, j 
one of the seven, or rather tlirec, primary 
coloura. It conuius the smaUesi atnounf 
of chemical rays, and is therefore used by 
photographers, when light, Uestltste of , 
riiemical action, is n'^iuired ; thus, when a 
hcnsltlve plate la to be examined , 

YEL'LOW-ltiKD, In Ornithology, the' 
Fringilla or American goldflricli, an , 

active and giegarlous bird, of a rich lemon- 
yellow cubiur; the crown, wlngK, and tail 
l»Iack TIte female and young are of a 
iiionn olUe colour; and in wlutt'r the 
I male abHiMuea llic sainestibcr livery When 
[ caged, Its song greatly resembles tlmt of 
tin* I anary 

j Yhl/LOW-FEYER, In Mtdtdnc, a ma- 
I ligimnt disease frequent in hot climates, 
wtiich often Hulfuscs the skill with a yellow- 
Isli colour. It is a bilious remlttem fever. 

YEL'I.OW-HAMMEIl, or AMMKU, the 
Kmberxza C'Hnnella of ornithologists, a 
Passerine bird about 7 inches in lengtii, 
found geneially throughout Euiopc Its 
throat and tlie crown of the head are y ellow. 
It is also called the yellow bunting 
Y Eh’LOW’S, a dib(*aso of horst s, cattle, ^ 
and sheep; in nhlch the eyes are tinged j 
with a yellow colour, proceeding often from 
oh-itructlons In Uie gall-ducts. I 

YEN'ITK, In Mineralogy, a ferruginous 
silicate of lime, irum Elba. It occurs both 
crystallized and massive, the form of the 
ciystals being that of a rhoml>oldal prism. 
It somewlmt resembles horiihjende. This 
mineral Is called yenite or jenUe, In com- 
memoration of the battle of Jena, 

YEO'aiAN {geoinan: Sax), In English 
polity, a conimoner, or a plebeian of the 
first or most respectable class. The term 
is now usually applied to a man who culti- 
vates Ills own land for his support. In 
ancient times it denoted one of those who 
\iLh\/(>lk land ; that is, had nojle/, or hook- 
land, and therefore did not rank nuiong 
thegentry. Whattho yeoman possessed, how- 
ever, he possessed independently ; he was, 
therefore, no man's vassal. To understand 
the true condition of tiie ancient yeoman, 
it must he o iserved that tlieie weie some 
lands which never became subject to the 
feudal sysiom. These were called folk- 
lands, or tne lands of the peojile. When, 
therefore, it Is said that the sovereign is 
the lord of the soil of all Kiigland, the as- 
sertion Is not strictly true. lie Is certainly 
the lord paramount of all fiefs: but he has 
noBuch reversionary Interest In lands that 
were never held In fee. [See FEUDAit 
SYSTEM, Gavsl-kiko, &c The collec- 
tive body of yeomen or freeholders is 

termed Yeomanry. Yeomanry of the 

Qttard. [See GPAiiD.] 

YBO'MANRY CAV'ALRY, a body of vo- 
lunteers composed chtefiy of small IstiA 
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owner# aud farmers, meeting once a year YTTRIUM, a brittle metal of adarlc-grcy 
in eoveral of the English counties lor colour. 

military exercl8% They receive a grant YTTRO OERTTE, a massive mineral, of a 
from government and are under the com- greyish or violet-blue colour. It consists 
maud of the lord-lieutenant, who appoints of Suoric acid, yttrla, oxide of cerium, and | 
the omcers. lime. 

YEW cUv: Sax.), the Taxtia baccoia of YTTRO-TANTALITE, in Mineralogy, an 1 
botanists, an evergreen txec allied to the orcof tantalum, containing yttrla and oxide 
conifers, but having a flesh} fruit, not a of columblum. It occurs massive, has a 
dry cone. It is common In England and in metallic lustre, and is of a blackish-browu 
many parts of the North of Europe. The coipur. Under the blowpipe It decrepl- 
wood, which is peculiarly hard, smooth, and tates at first, but melts, by increase of 
tough, was manufactured into bows ; but heat, into a greenlsb-jcllow clay, 
since the Introduction of firearms, the tree YULE (aeJiul : Sax.), the name anciently 
Is no longer planted except for <»rimmeiit. given to Christmas. The word is probably 
Tho wood is lieautlfully veined, and sus- Celtic: wyl, or oywl,\n Welsh, signlflea a 
rcpttble of a very high polish. The leaves holiday ; perhaps the French word noel is 
are extremely poisonous, and cattle are fre- dern td from the same source. 

Miientl} dtstroyed by, them. YUNX, in Ornithology, the Wrynech, or 

YT'TRIA, in Mineralogy, tho oxide of Tunx toigutlla,n bird which Is nearly al- 
yftrium, a very rare earth, obtained from a lied to the woodpecker. It makes no iiest, 
species of jfodolmits, discovered at Ytterby, >>ut lay s eight or ten eggs on the bare wood 
In Sweden ; hence Its name. It resembles In hollow trees. In England It Is a bird of 
glnclna In seviral of its properties. It is passage, generally aiiptaiing a few days 
Hin noth and Insipid, Is Infusible alone, but before the cuckoo Its food consists of 
\ Itrtfles with borate of soda. It combines ants. It Is never seen lu flocks, and in paiis 
with the acids, and Is precipitated from only during the spring and summer. It- ! 
those solutions by ammonia and prusslato name of wryneck Is derived from a habit of 
of potash. It Is 1 crfectli white ; has nci- twl&tlng its neck In a singular manner, 
ther taste nor smell. 


Z 

Z, the lust letter of all modern languages, Zeclvinah's prophecy, like that of his con- 
Is generally considered hs a double conso- temporary Haggai, Istoencourage the Jews 
iianr, h'iMiig ni some languages the sound to proceed with lebuildiug the Temple, 
of or ds. It begins no word originally Hla style, like tliat of Haggai, is for the 
English ; and, tljough found In Saxon al- most part prosaic, especially towards the 
phabets, It Is not In any word originally beginning; tho last six chapters are 
Teutonic. As a numeral, Z stands for 2,000, more elevated; for winch reason, among 
and with a dash over It, for 2,000,000. others, these chapters arc, by many 

ZAO'OHO, In Architecture, the lowest commentators, ascribed to the prophet 
part of the pedestal of a column. J< remlah. 

ZAF'FRE (zojjlr: Germ.), an Impure ZED'OARY, an aromatic stlmulatiinr 
oxide of cobalt, employ ed for giving a blue root, employ ed In medicine. It Is the j»ro- 
colour to pottery'-ware and porcelain The duceof some plants belonging to the genus 
blue of eaffre is the most solid and fixed of Curcuma, allied to those which produce 
nil the colours employed lii vitrification, ginger, cardamoms, and East Indian arrow- 
It suffers no change from tho most violent root. 

fire. It Is successfully employed to com- ZEINE (cere, a kind of grain: Or), asub- 
niunlcate shades of blue to enamels, and to stance of a yellowish colour, soft, Insipid, 
the crystal glasses made In imitation of and elastic, procured fioiu the seeds of 
some opaque and transparent precious Indlan-corn. It resembles gluten, but con- 
Btonest as the Lapls-lazull, tho Turquoise, tains no nitrogen. 

tho Sapphire, and others of this kind. The ZEM'INDAR (zemm, land: Pers.'i, In 
eaffreof commerce Is nexer quite pure. India, a feudatory or landholder who g<v 

ZK'BRA, the Asinv.8 Zebra of Zoologists, \ erns a district of country, and is receiver 
an animal of the horse family. Is beautl- of tho taxes. His jurisdiction is called a 
fully marked with stripes ; and has a short zemmdary. It is liable to be sold by the 
mane, erect ears, and tall like an ass. It is government for arrears of revenue; In 
a native of South Africa, about tho size of whlcli case the leases of the ryots would be 
a mule, and Is wild, swift, and vicious. The set aside. At present the land-tax Is col- 
Aeinue Burehellii, another striped apeclee, lected In India in three ways : by the Zeminr 
but more closely related to the horse than dar eettlement, in which the Zemindar Is 
the last, is also a native of South Africa, responsible for It; by the Moutawan or 
ZEOHARI'AH, one of the minor pro- ViUag* setaement, In which the colleotorb 

8 hets,who lived In the reign of Darius contract with the head-man of the village ; 
[ystaspes The design of the first part of and the Byoftcort or Ui^voto/s ssttieroerj^ 
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la whlclitbe peasantry pay direct them* ZBUQT! A (Gr. ; from seuflfnttmi, 1 Join), a 
selves. figure in Grammar, In which two subjects 

ZEND-AVESTA (the living word: Pers.), ore tteed jointly with tht- same predicate ; 
tlie sacred books of the Parsees in India, which strictly belongs to only one. 
and Guebcrs In Persia: books ascribed to ZIBET', in Zoology, the Viverra zibetha, a 
Zoroaster, and supposed to contain his carnivorous mammal, striped with wavy 
revelations. The language, after having black lines and having an annulated tall, 
been deciphered with difficulty, has been The rtuerrosiftctlui holds the same place on 
found to have a close relationship with the Asiatic continent that the Viverra ci- 
Sanscrit. vetta holds In Africa, and the Viverra rasee 

ZEN'ITH (Arab.), In Astronomy, Wat In .Java, 
point In the visible celestial hemisphere ZIBE'THUM, civet, the soft, unctuous, 
which Is vertical to the spectator, and from odoriferous substance, produced by the 
which a direct perpendicular line passing Viverra vivetta,vMdi Viverra zibetlia or civet- 
through the spectator, and extended,would cat. It has a grateful smell when diluted, 
proceed to the centre of the earth. Each an unctuous subacrld taste, and possesses 
point of the surface of the earth has there- stimulating, nervine, and antlspasmodic 
fore Its corresponding zenith The zenith virtues. 

distance of a heavenly body is the arc Inter- ZINO (Oerni.; from zinke, a spike— from 
cepted between the body and the zenith, the forma It often assumes after fusion), 
being the same as the co-altltude of the a metal termed In commerce spelter. Its 
body. ore was known long before a mode of re- 

ZE'OLITE ( 2 C(), 1 boll ; and Kfftos.a stone : duclng It was discovered. It is procured 
Or.). Many mineral substances have been cltlier from caUnnine, the native carbonate, 
confounded under this name, particularly or from blende, tlie native suli>liuret. It Is 
such as, when fused under the blowpipe, of a bluclsh-white colour; Its texture is 
melt with considerable ebullition. They lamvllar and crystalline, and its spec. grav. 
generally consist of silica, alumina, lime, about 7. It is tough and untractable under 
and water. the hammer at common temperatures ;itbe- 

ZEPHANI'AET, a canonical book of the comes brittle at 600°, and fuses at 770° ; but 
Old Testament, containing the predictions between 220° and 320° It becomes malleable 
of Zephanlah, the son of Oushl, and grand- and ductile, so that between these tempera- 
son of Gedallah; being the ninth of the turcs It may be rolled Into sheets, or drawn 
twelve lesser prophets. He prophesied In Into wire. The zinc thus annealed and 
the time of king Joslah, a little after the wrought retains the malleability It had ac- 
captivlty of the ten tribes, and before that quired. When broken by bending, its tex- 
of Judah, so that he was contemporary ture appears as if composed of cubical 
with Jeremiah. grains. It may be granulated, like the 

ZEI’H'YRUS, or ZBPH'TR (zephnroa ; malleable metals, by pouring It, when fused, 
from zophos, darkness— which commences Into cold water, or If It be boated nearly to 
when the sun reaches the west : Gr.), the melting, It Is then sufficiently brittle to be 
west wind ; a w'lnd blowing from that cardi- pulverized. Soon after It becomes red-hot, 
nal point opposite to the east. The poets It burns with a dazzling white flame, of a 
personify It, and represent Zephyrus as a bluish or yellowish tinge, and Is oxydized 
youth, and as the gentlest of all the deities with such rapidity that It flies up in the 
of the woods. It is also called Favonlus; form of a white flocculent mass, called the 
though some consider Zephyrus and Favo- flowers of zinc, philosophical wool, or nihil 
nius to be dififerent. albww (white nothing). This Is generated 

ZER'DA, In Zoology, the MegalotU or so plentifully that the access of air Is soon 
Pennec, a beautiful little animal closely Intercepted ; and the combustion ceases, 
allied to the dog,andfound chiefly in North unless the matter be stirred, and a consl- 
Afrlca. It Is of a yellowish-white colour, derable heat kept up. The white oxide 
about ten Inches In length, with a pointed of zinc Is not volatile, but Is driven up 
nose, long whiskers, large black vivid eyes, merely by the force of the combustion; 
and Is remarkably fleet. when It Is again urged by a strong heat, It 

ZE'RO (Jtal), the point of a thermometer becomes converted Into a clear yellow glass, 
from which It Is graduated. The zero of If zinc be heated In close vessels. It rises 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer Is fixed at the without decomposition. The greater part 
point at which the mercury stands when of the zinc-works are situated In th««nelgh- 
Immersed in a mixture of snow and com- bourhood of Birmingham and Bristol. The 
mon salt, 82° below the freezing point. In manufacture of brass, which has been long 
Wedgwood’s pyrometer, the zero corre- one of the staple articles of these towns, 
sponds with 1077*5° on Fahrenheit’s scale, was probably the cause of the Introduction 
The zero of Reaumur’s and of the OentI- of this branch of Industry, at the period 
grade thermometers is the point at which when brass began to be made by the direct 
water congeals. union of copper with metallic zinc Instead 

ZB'TA, a closet or small chamber, with of calamine. Iron Is often coated with zinc 
pipes running along the walls, to convey to preserve it from the action of the atmo- 
into It fresh air, or warm vapour from be- sphere, and Is then termed ‘ galvanized.’ 

low. Also, the Greek letter Z. ZIN'GIBBR (zingibberis : Or.), In Botany, 

ZETETIO (titso, 1 seek : Or.), in Mathe* a genus of herbaceous plants containing 
mattes, an epithet applied to that method the gingers. The white and black ginger 
of Investigation which proceeds by Inquiry, are both the produce of the same plant, the 
or the solution of problems. difference depending on the mode of pre 
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paring them. Ginger fa considered aa an I ancient Egyptian temples, and have given 


aromatic, antlsc^modlc.and carminative ; 
it Is serviceable^ flatulent diseases, debi- 
lity, and In torpid and phlegmatic consti- 
tutions to excite brisker vascular action. 

ZTR'CON, a nilneial originally found In 
Ceylon, in the sands of rivers, along with 
spinel, sapphire, tourmalin, and tronsand. 
Zircon, hyacinth, and zlrconlto are re- 
garded as varieties of the same species. 
They are essentially composed of the earth 
tirconla, with silica, and a minute portion 
of Iron. Its comnnin form is a rectangular 
four-sided prism. 

ZmCO'NlA, a rare earth extracted from 
the zircon ; it is an oxide of zirconium. 
The salts of zlrconta, unlike those of alu- 
mina and gluclna, are precipitated by all 
the pure alkalis, and are Insoluble when 
they are added In excess, 

ZIR'CONITE, In Mineralogy, a variety of 
the zircon. 

ZIUCO'NIUM, the metallic base of zlr- 
conla ; It does not resemble a metal, being 
like charcoal powder. Heated In the air, 
It burns with almost explosive violence, 
forminu the oxide. 

ZO'HIAU (zudirikofi kuklos, the Zodiac cir- 
cle'. from zQon, an animal ; on account of 
the constellations; Or.). Tlie word circle 
l.s omitted. In Astronomy, an Imaginary 
ring or broad circle, in the heavens, in 
form of a belt or girdle, within which the 
greater planets all make their revolutions. 
In the very middle of it runs the ecliptic ; 
and its hreadfh, compreliendliig the devia- 
tion or latitudes of the earlier known 
planets. Is by some authors considered to ' 
be 16, by some 18, and others 24 degrees. 
The zodiac, cutting the equator obliquely, 
makes with It the same angle ns the ecliptic, 
which Is Its middle line ; which angle, con- 
tinually varying. Is now nearly equal to 
23° 27' 36'52". This is called the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and constantly varies be- 
tween certain limits, which it can never 
exceed. 'J’he zodiac Is divided into 12 equal 
parts, of 80 degrees each, called the signs 
of the zodiac, being so named from the 
constellations which anciently agreed with 
them [see Constellation]. Rut the stars 
having a motion from west to cast, those 
constellations do not now correspond to 
their proper signs [see PaEOKSstoN of the 
Equinoxes]. And, therefore, when a star 
Is said to be In such a sign of tlie zodiac. It 
Is not to be understood of that constella- 
tion, but only of that division or 12th part 
of lt.^-It Is a curious fact, that the solar 
division of the Indian zodiac Is the same 
In substance as that of the Greeks ; and 
yet that It has not been borrowed either 
from the Greeks or the Arabians. The Iden- 
tity or, at least, striking similarity, of the 
division has led to a supposition that the 
Brahmins received it from the Arabs. But 
it has been known among the Hindoos from 
time immemorial. The signs of the zodiac 
are Arles, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Liber, Scorpio, Baglttarins, Capri' 
comas, Aquarius, Pisces. Tbey are counted 
from the vernal equlAOx, which is now in 
the constellation Ptsces. Bepresentations 
of the sodiao have been found in several 


rise to much discussion. 

ZODPACAL hlGBT (zOdiakos, belonging 
to the zodiac : Or.), in Astronomy, a ne- 
bulous aurora which accompanies the sun. 
It was supposed by Kepler to be the solar 
atmosphere, but it was accurately described 
by Oasslml, who gave It Its present name. 
It appears Immediately before sunrise In 
months of September, October, and 
November, or after sunset lii the mouths of 
Marcl), April, and May. It has a conUml or 
lenticular form, and Is most distinct In 
tropical countries. Various hypotheses have 
been Invented regarding It, that being con- 
sidered the most probable which supposes 
It to be the ether, that is believed to fill 
space, loaded with the materials of the tal!.s 
of numerous comets. 

ZOLL'VKREIN {Zoll, toll ; Verein, union : 
Oer.), a union of German States, headed by 
PruBsla.forined for the purpose of establlBh- 
Ing common regulations as to the customs 
duties. 

ZONE (z5n?, a belt : Or.), In Geography, a 
circular division of theearth with reference 
to the temperature. There are live zones; 
the torrid, extending from tropic to tropic, 
and twice the sun’s greatest declination, or 
47 In breadth ; the two temperate zones, 
situated between the tropics and polar cir- 
cles, each 43 in breadth; and the two /ri- 
gid situated hetwecMi the polar circles 
and the poles. The zones are distinguished 
from one another by various phenomena. 
To the inhabitants of the torrid zone the 
sun is vertical twice a year. In tlie middle 
of that zone the days and nights are always 
equal, each being 12 hours, and the twilight 
Is short because the sun descends poriiendl- 
ciilarly below the horizon. Within Its 
limits there are only two seasons In tlie 
jear, viz., winter and summer. 

ZO'OLITE (zOoii, an animal ; and Uthos, a 
stone : Gr.), an animal substance purlBed. 

ZOOL'OG Y'CzdJon, an animal; logos, a dis- 
course; Or.), the science which is con- 
ci'rned with the structure and classiflcatlon 
of the boings constituting the Anixial 
K iNUDOM. The chief divisions of this sub- 

} ect are treated of in this volume under the 
leads of Vkiitkurata, Mammalia, Orni- 
thology, Amphibia, Reptiles, Ichthy- 
OLOGY, MOLLUBOA, ARTICULATA, ENTO- 
MOLOGY, Insects, Mybiapoda, C'rustacb- 
ans.Cirehipedes.Annei.ida, Rotatoria, 
KNTOZOA, EOHINODKRMATA, ACALEPHiE, 

Zoophytes, Protozoa, sponges. 

ZOON'OMT (zi}o7i, an animal ; and nomos, 
a law ; Or.), the laws of animal life, or that 
science which treats of the phenomena of 
animal life, their causes, consequeuces, and 
relations. 

ZOO'PHyTBS {zdon, animal; phuton, 
plant: Or.), an extensive class of inverte- 
brate animals usually called Potppee, in the 
i sub-kingdom Radiata. The appearance of 
these animals is very various ; some secrete 
a homy tube In which they live; others 
secrete a great number of calcareous spl- 
cula [see Aloyonium, Goboonia]; others 
secrete a hard stony snbstanoe known aa 
Oobal; others a flexible branching body 
resembling a small bush [see Antipathes]; 
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whilst many species only secrete mucus ZtTMOM'ETBR, or ZTTMOBIM'ETER 
rSKA-ANKHONK]. The Simplest form of the (zw7n«, ferment, or zzimOsis, fermentation,- 
animal is that of a fleshy hag with an open- and metron, a measure : G'% \ an instrument 
Ing at one end, forming the mouth, round for ascertaining the degree of fermentation 
which Is placed a series of tentacles. The occasioned hy the mixture of different 
other end is the part hy which it adheres to liquids, and the degree of heat which they 
another object. The Hydua, which is com- acquire in fermentation, 
mon In pools, where it adheres to plants, is ZUR'LITE, a mineral, found In Mount 
of this simple structure. Mo'^t polypes are Vesuvius, with calcareous spar. It occurs 
flhle to benumb other animals with which in rectangular prisms, or in botryoldal 
they may be brought Into contact, and tWty masses, of an asparagus-green, Inclining to 
have in their tissues offensive weapons pos- a grey colour. It is opaque, yields to the 
pc'ssing a stinging power which they dls- knife, and melts with borax into a black 
charge when Irritated. They are all desti- glass. 

tute of special organs of sense, nor has any ZYGODAC'TYLOUS (ztigon, a pair; and 
distinction of sex been discovered amongst dahtiiloo, a Anger: Gr.), an epithet for an 
them. Most, If not ail, deposit ova; many oi »ier of Idrds which have the feet furnished 
are also propagated hy division or budding with two toes before and two behind, as 
[‘i'ee Gemhation]. Some species consist of the parrot. 

simple individuals; others are compound ZYGO'MA (Or.; from zugoo, I yoke to- 
animals, such as the Corals andGorgonlas. gether — because it transmits the tendon of 

ZOOT'OMY ( zonn, an animal ; and temno^ the temporal muscle, like a yoke), In Ana- 
I rut up : Gr.), that branch of anatomical tomy, a bone of the head, or rather two 
science whn h relates to the structure of processes of bones; the one from the os 
the lower animals. [See Compauativk temporis, the other from the os male ; those 
Anatomy.] processes are hence termed the zygomatic 

ZORlLIiA, in Zordogy, a carnivorous processes, and the suture that joins them 
quadruped closely allied to the weasels, together Is denominated the zygomatic 
having the back and sides marked with ardure. 

stripes of black and white, the last tinged ZYMOTIC (zumotikos, causing to fer- 
wlth yellow; the tall long and bushy, partly ment : Gr.), in Medicine, diseases caused 
white, and partly black ; the legs and belly apparently by tlie reception Intotbe system 
black. This animal Inhabits South Africa, of a virus, or poison, wliich is diffused 
ZU'MIO ACID (zumi, leaven ; from zeo, I through the frame, and operates upon it 
bubble up: Gr.), In Chemistry, an acid like a ferment or leaven. In the Registrar- 
formed In sour bread, and vegetable sub- general’s report, the following diseases are 
stances which have undergone acetous grouped together as Smallpox, 

fermentation. measles, scarlatina, hooping-cough, croup, 

ZUMOL'OGY (zumoo, I make to ferment; thrush, diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, in- 
and lopes, a discourse: Gr.), a tro.itlso on fluen/a, scurvy, ague, reniltteiit fever 
the fermentation of liquors, or tlie doctrine infantine fever, erysipelas, and a few 
of fermentation. others. 
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Tho reader is requested to observe that the words printed in small capitals in the 
body of an article are intended as cross references, and that when the articles 
referred to are iu this Supplement they are distinguished by the addition {St.). 


AT3T), a common prefix to Turkish and 
Arabic names, meaning servant ; e.g., 
Abdallah, the servant of God. 

ABENGEEKAGES, a noble Moorish 
family of Granada, descendants of Ebn 
Serraj, who opposed the king Abu Hassan. 
Tho whole family wa.s enticed into the 
Alhambra and slaughtered by the king’s 
orders about 1460. This formed tho 
'subject of a well-known story by Cha- 
teaubriand. 

ABIOGENESTS («, without ; bios, life ; 
genesi^t generation; ur.), tho theory tliat 
living forms may be directly iwoduced 
from non-organised bodies, such as car- 
bonic acid, ammonia, and water. It is 
sometimes termed heterogeuesis [heteros, 
unlike : Or.), or spontaneous generation. 
The opposite and generally accepted 
theory, biogenesis, asserts that all orga- 
nised bodies proceed from pre-cxistmg 
forms of a similar kind. 

ACADEMY, Frcnoti. [See Insti- 
tute. Frenoh (5M.] 

ADVENTITIOUS BUDS, in Botany, 
are those which do not make their 
appearance in the axils of leaves, or at 
the growing apex of a plant. Under 
ordinary conditions they are of rare 
occurrence, and they are considered 
a>>norraal ; but ferns grown under glass 
often produce them abundantly. Ad- 

ventitious Roots are those produced 
above the ground, and they are tlicre- 
fore often termed aerial. The ivy clings 
to its support by such roots. 

ADVERSARIA {Lat.), a book of 
notes. 

AGGLUTINATIVE {ad, to; glutinare 
to glue or solder: Lat.), a term applied 
by philologists to such languages as those 
of the Altaic [St.) or Turanian division, 
which do not inflect their verbs, but add 
other words to them when time and 
otlicr varieties of signification are in- 
tended to be expressed. But Mr. E. B. 


Taylor says that the distinction between 
the so-called inflecting languages, such 
as Greek and Hebrew, and the agglutinat- 
ing languages is much exaggerated, for 
he thinks that inflection is a kind of 
extreme agglutination. 

AGNOSTICISM {agnostos, unknown: 
Or.), the doctrine wliicli teaches that 
nothing is known as to the manner iu 
which the world came into existence. 

AGORA ; Or.), in ancient Greece 
a general assembly for dealing with public 
affairs ; also, a place where such asscni- 
blu s usually met ; a forum, a market- 
place. 

AHRIMANKS. [See Ormuzd (5«.).] 

ALIZARINE (from the Arabic name 
for madder), a red colouring matter 
u.Sftd iu dyeing and o))tained from the 
root of tho imulder i>laut. An efficient 
substitute lor it is obtained from coal 
tar, and is caUed artificial alizarine, 
Tliis is rapidly displacing the madder 
dye, 

ALTAIC or UGRO-ALTAIO Lan- 
miagcs, a group termed Turanian and 
Scythian by some writers. In addition 
to Turkish and Mongolian, theyconmrise 
the Finno Ugye tongues, viz., the Finn, 
Esthoniau, Lapp, &c., sjioken on tho 
borders of the Baltic ; the Fermic tongues 
of the Ural Mountains ; tho Biilgaric 
tongues of the Volga; and the Ugrio 
tongues of tlie Danube and Obi, e.g., the 
Magyar of Hungary. 

ALTAZIMUTH INSTRUMENT, iu 
Astronomy, a telescope mounted in suoh 
a way as to be capable of motion in two 
planes at right angles to each other, the 
amount of its angular motion in each 
being measured ou two circles co-ordi- 
nate to each other, whose planes are 
parallel to those on which the telescoiie 
moves. The principal axis of the mount- 
ing occupies a vertical position, and 
whilst Olio circle corresponds to the 
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celestial horizon, the other oorrespondz leas than the ten millionth of a tnilii- 
to a vertical circle of the hearens. The metre. 

angles measured on the former circle are ANAOBUSIS (ana a keeping 

differences of azimuth, those on the back: (?r.), in Prosody and Music, the 
latter are zenith distances or altitudes. ictus or beat by which the time of a Terse 
AMESS or AMICE (amictus: Lat), a or melody was measured, 
square piece of linen worn on the ahoul- ANDIRONS, the iron supports in old 
ders by priests in the Roman Catholic fireplaces of the ends of thelogs of wood 
Church, Amongst the ancient Romans which were burned on the hearth. Some 
the amictus was a garment worn over tie suppose the word to be a corruption of 
tunic. end irons. Their extremities facing the 

AMCEBA, a minute animal found in room were often fancifully ornamented, 
staernant water, and belonging, like the and they were sometimea called dogs, 
Foraminifera, to the class of Rliizo- the ornament having often been a dog’s 
poda, hut it is destitute of a shell. It is head. 

a mere shapeless speck of sarcode with- ANIMISM (anima, a soul : Lat.), the 
out skin or organs of any kind, but belief in spiritual existences. Many 
possesses both a nucleus and a pulsating different ideas relating to the external 
cavity. It moves slowly by protruding a world are comprehended under this term, 
portion of its mass, and then following APOLOGY (ipolottia, vindication: 
with the rest. Its food is drawn into its Or.), in Literature, a treatise composed 
body at any part, and what remains in support or defence of some doctrine, 
indigested is rejected in the same man- book, or person. Hence apologetic writ- 
ner. The individual increases by divid- ings, as Bishop Watson’s ‘Apology for 
ing and forming two. A still more the J>ible.' 

rudimentary form of animal life is the APOSIOPESIS (Or.)^ in Rhetoric, the 
homogeneous particle of protoplasm breaking off by design m the middle of a 
i(>Ktitute of nucleus and pulsating cavity, sentence, and commencing another one. 
which Professor Haeckel named ProU ARAGONITE, one of the natural 
amn:ha. It is found in the fresh waters forms of carbonate of lime, originally 
of Germany. found in Aragon, hut afterwards in 

AMPHIOXXJS {amphi, at each end; many other places, Itscrystalsarehexa- 
sharp : (?r.), the Lancelet, a ribbtm- gonal prisms. It is deposited by some 
shaiied animal about two inches long, hot springs, and it forms the trouble- 
living in sand at the depth of a few some deposit of steam boilers, 
fathoms off the British coast. It pos- ARAMAIC, a Semitic language which 
sesses a spinal cord enclosed in a gelati- had two principal dialects, the Syriac 
notis sheath, but without vertebrm, and Chaldean, It derived its nsme 
cranium, or hones. It is, however, from Aramaa, signifying ‘highland,’ that 
placed in the order of fishes, of which j)art of Syria which is on the left bank 
it is tho lowest member. Insignificant of the Jordan. 

as it appears to be, it i.s a very important ARAUCARIA (.4raMca7ts, the Indian.^ 
link in tracing the descent of animal of Chili), a genus of handsome coniferous 
existences, and some anatomists look trees, of which only one is cultivated in 
upon it as the only living animal which the open airin England, the A. m&ncafa, 
can give us an approximate concep- a native of Chili, the otlier species being 
t.ion of man’s earliest vertebrate ances- too tender for our climate. Tho Norfolk 
tors. Island pine, young plants of which are 

AMPHITRYON, a mythic Greek frequently seen in hot-houses, is A. 
hero, whose name is often used by tho excelsa. In New Caledonia and some 
French for a host, in allusion to the neighbouring islets grows the A. Cookei, 
story that during Amphitryon’s absence a tree of so singular a habit, that when 
from home, Jupiter iu his likeness paid first seen from tho deck of his -wessel, 
a visit to his house and gave a feast. Captain Cook says, that his ‘philoso- 
Before its conclusion the realAmphitryon phers were positive they were pillars of 
returned, and claimed the honours of the basaltes, like those which compose the 
position ; but the guests rejected his Giant’s Causeway.’ 
claim, declaring that the true host was ARBOR SATURNI (the tree of 
he who gave the feast ; or as Molidre Saturn : Lat,), the tree-like deposition 
expressed it, *Le v6ritable Amphitryon of metallic lead from a salt in the pro- 
est I’Amphitryon oh Ton dine.’ seuce of metallic zinc. [See Arbor 

AMPLITUDE, the, of a vibration or Dian.s.] The alchemists gave the name 
oscillation, means the extent of the of Saturn to lead, 
swing of the body from its extreme ARC, Electric, the light which ap- 
point on one side, to the extreme point pears between the carbon or other elec- 
on the other. In sonorous vibrations the trodes, when a sufficiently powerful 
loudness of the sound is in proportion current is T>assing. 
to the square of the amplitude. It has ARCHIMANDRITE {archimandritea: 
been calculated that the amplitude of a Or.), the chief of a monastery in the 
vibration sufficient to produce sound is Greek or Eastern Church, 
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AEEOMETEK (araios^ thin ; metrm, a i 
measure: instrument for measur- 

ing the densiti^ of fluids. Hydrometers 
and saccharometers are areometers. 

AKGAN TREE, a tree belonging to 
the genus Argania, nat. order Sapotacece, 
which m:ow8 in Morocco. Camels and 
otlier domesticated animals are fed on 
its fruit, a drupe, and from the kernel of 
the nut an oil is extracted, which is 
largely used in the country. 

ARMATURE, a piece of iron placed 
at the pules of a horseshoe magnet, 
which has the effect of preserving the 
magnetic power for a long time. 

ARNAOUTS, the Turkish name of 
the Albanians, who call themselves 
Bkii)etar. They are believed to be de- 
scendants of the ancient Thraoo-lllyrians. 
In religion they are Mohammedans. 

ASSEGAI, a spear of wood tipped 
with iron, used by the Caffres of South 
Africa. 

ASTATIC (aatatos, not constant: Or.). 
In the science of Magnetism a needle 
which is not affected by the earth's mag- 
netism, and which, when freely sus- 
pended, will steadily remain in any posi- 
tion in which it may in a horizontal plane 
be placed, is styled astatic. Such a needle 
may be constructed by combining two 
magnetised needles, so that their poles 
are turned in opposite directions. 

ASTEROIDS. The discovery of new 
ones has proceeded rapidly of iate years. 
Up to the end of 1879, the number of 
known asteroids was 211. [See AaTK- 
BOIDS.] One, which has received tlie 
name of Hilda, is remarkable for the 
length of its period of revolution round 
the .sun, nearly eight years. 

ATMOSPHERE. At the level of the 
sea the mean iireasure of the atmosphere 
is about 15 lbs. ou the square inch. 
When gases, &c., are subjected to com- 
pression by mechanical means, the pres- 
sure is often stated in terms of the 
atmospheric pressure as a unit. Thus a 
pressure of ten atmospheres means a 
pressure of 150 lbs. to the square inch. 

ATTWOOD’S MACHINE, an ^pa- 
ratua invented by Mr. Attwood of Cam- 
bridge at the close of the last century, 
for the purpose of illustrating and veri- 
fying the laws of falling bodies. 

• 


AUEANTI ACEiB, In Botany, an order 
of polypetalouB trees and shrubs, natives 
of warm climates, and having leaves 
abounding with a fragrant volatile oil. To 
this order belongs the genus Citrus (St.), 
containing the CiTBOir, Lxmok, Orajtoe, 
and Shaddock. The Wampee, a Chinese 
fruit, is produced by the Coohia punctata ; 
the Bengal Quince or Marmelos. a delioi- 
ojB East Indian fruit, is yielded by the 
JagU marmelot; the Elephant Apple is 
the fruit of Feronia elef^antum, which 
grows ou the Coromandel coast ; and 
there are other fruit trees in the order. 

AUROCHS, more properly Aukboohs 
(G^rm.), the extinct Boa primigeniua, 
which was living in England and Ger- 
many in Oeesar's time. It is supposed to 
be the progenitor of the half -wild cattle 
in Ohiilingham Park. Its bones are 
sometimes disinterred iu bogs and caves. 

AUTOCHTHONES (autoa, itself: 
chthvn, the soil : Or.), the aboriginal 
inhabitants of a country, which the 
Greeks expressed by saying they had 
sprung out of the ground. 

AUTONOMY (autoa, itself ; notnoa, a 
law : Or.), in Politics, the possession by a 
country of the right to make its own 

AVKNTUBINE, in Mineralogy, rock 
crystal with disseminated scales of mica, 
or crystals of copper, found in several 
parts of the world. Artificial aventurine 
is glass in which minute particles of brass 
or copper are mixed. It is said to 
derive its name from its having been 
first made at Venice by the accidental 
(a Ventura) fall of some brass filings into 
melted glass. The mineral was named 
from its resemblauco to the artificial 
substance. 

AZOIC (a, without; zoe, life: Cfr.), 
a term applied to geological strata hi 
which no organic remains have been 
found. 

AZTECS, the principal race of people 
living ill Mexico when the Htauiards 
discovered the country iu the thirteenth 
century. They are thought to have 
come from Nicaragua, where it is said 
there is still a tribe speaking their lan- 
guage. They were powerful and civilised, 
but their religious rites were very san- 
guinary. 


B 


BACTERIA {haettrion, a little rod: 
Qr.)t minute rod-shaped vegetable organ- 
isms which are found abundantly in 
animal or vegetable infusions after they 
have been exposed to the air for some 
hours. The germs are believed to float 


about in the atmosphere until they find 
a suitable place for their development, 
when they multiply with great rapidity. 
It has been thought that various diseases 
of the human body arise from bacteria 
having effected an entrance into it. 
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Thi« k MHSftlkd gem tbeorf of 
dkeMf. 

BAILY’B BEAm In Aetronowy. Iho 
red jffomiuenoes eeen at the edge or the 
•uu at the time of a total eciliwe. Tliey 
are outbuniUi ot ignited Itrdr^n. and 
were so named from lir. Batly Uie 
astronomer. 

BALAUSTA {balmtstvm^ the fly^r 
and joimg fmit of the )iomegTaiia!Ki : 
c?r.), 11)0 name clrpn by botanbls to Ute 
aitple ' like fruit of the putnegranalo 
(Ptinico graaoruw, nat, order Ifir^eerr), 

M htch they consider a modlhcattou of the 
iierry, Ita structure is rery neculiar, and 
perhaps unique in the Tegetable kingdom, 
as the fruit is many-oelled and there are 
two )OW8 of cariieh), one placed aboro the 
otiier. 

BANTU la&OMlu, people: Caffrt). the 
uainu giren by philologists to the lan- 
pi.'vgea biK>keii in Africa from tiie (.’a|>c 
Colony northwanls as far on the west to 
the 8th parallt 1 of N. latitude and on tlie 
east up to the tquator. It iiiclu!<s 
numiroiw formi which are usually 
divided into throe groiiiw: (1.) The 
eastini languages, Caffre*, Zulu, and 
tho«M‘ sp*>k( n on the Zanibtsi and in the 
neighiv>urhood of Zanzi <»r. <2 ) the mid- 
dle group, SI token by the Baautos, Btt Im 
! anas, &c , (3 ) the wesh rn gronp, spoken 
iiy the races on the lower course of the 
Congo, and in the country cl timed by 
the P«>rtngucfie on the west coast 

BANYAN TREK, the Ftni* Indua of 
t otanists, 18 rtnmrkaitle for iiaving large 
honzoutiU hrancln s that send down rtHits 
which enter the ground, liecome stout, 
and serve as pro]>s In this way a single 
tree will form a grove A siindar ino<U 
of growth is posscH^ed by the t icm cohnn 
nuns of Howe s Island, and is occasioiudly 
Been m the Moreton Bay Fig {F. inocio- 
phylla) and the oiinmou New fciouUi 
Wall K Fig (F. Aiustralts) 

BAFJ’IHTERY, the place In chiirthcs 
where the baptiKmal font is iilaoed and 
the rite of baptism perfonned. In soine 
Italian cities it is a large detached build 
ing, circular or octagonal in plan, colored 
by a dome Those of Florence and I’lsa 
are celebrated for their architecture and 
connection with early art. 

BARITONE (more properly Baky- 
TONE ; fcanis.deet) , tonoK, tone: Gr ). the i 
low t* nor or high bass vok e of males. 

BARKER’S MILL (See Tt UliINE ] 

BAKNABITES, an ecclesiastical order 1 
foundt-d at Milan in 14J0 Tht menilM'iw 
devote themselves to nursing the sick, ‘ 
core of souls, education, Ac, without 
set king higher preferment Tliere are 
Hlxiut twenty coUegi*s in Italy and Aus- 
tria, their heatlquarters being at Romo. 

BA1B>8(X)PK lharoji, weight, ^rofxtyi, 
to see (I> ), the naiiieof an apfiaratus for 
showing that the weight of a body in the 
air is altictcd i'y the upward pressure of ' 


amui of irlUdi 
ore atbMdwd two'fiijla oi my WMqoal 
ciam whieb botimoe eoofti other In the ah’. 
When thia epinuretus k pleoed lUMlcHr the 
reecdTer of an airmunp, the Jetyer bell 
will be aeeu to deaoend m the air i« 
exhausted, thus showing that tp* 
w ani } reaeuro of the oir had pretdouilly 
proTcuted U omrbaiancing the amaUer 

BAHHl BAZOUKS Rhoee who fight 
without aeleooe : Turk.)t the irregular imh 
ihen of the Turkish army, oumprlslug 
men of all races. They hare earned an 
imenTiable notoriety for rapine aud 
crmlty 

BESSEMER STEEL, steel ma le by 
tli« process invented I y Sir H Beawintor. 
of drlYing air into melt* d iron so as to get 
rid of part of th« rarlion 

BlcSONIACE.'E, ill Butaiiy, a natural 
unltrlH longing to the classed CaiiCtiioni\ 
and containing trees and sitrulis whxh 
are often climbers. The gtuiera Bipniuim 
atul Teevma, inhabitants of warm coun- 
ti es, have many si>eciea with handsome 
trumiM t shai^l flowers. Catalpa syriwyi- 
/olta with pundc flowers, has iteen inliu 
ducoil as an omamentai tree into Eurtqa . 
The (Vrsccn/picccr, to which the I'ALA- 
BAHii Tree Wlongs, are aumetimes con 
sidi nd a section (d this order. 

BILLET MOrU)IN<J. an ornament 
cmplu>ed m Me<liie\al Architecture, 
aromid doors and windows It is shapt d 
like a number of woodi n billets piknl one 
above another, and is frciiuently accom- 
panied with the rlgzag moulding 

BILLION (Fr ), a inilhon of millions 
(1 000. 000, 000, (WO). Inl^mh, hilliuu ot 
imiliard » gintlus a thousand uiilliotis. 

BINOMIAL TIILORLM, m Mathe- 
matics, a metluKl of ex)ianiihig (a -p 
into a scries, cither finite or iuflmte, as 
the case may be, of powtrs of a and h. 
In otlur words, it is a formula fur ex 
pressing any power of a binomial quan- 
tity It IS a th(M)rem of siiecial ini} or 
taiice in demeutary ulgel»ra, and was 
diswmTcd by Sir Isaac Newton. 

BUTYL, in Chemistry, a hydrocaihou 
radical analogous to methyl, ethyl, &c., 
and forming like them alconols, etln rx, 
Ac. But>lic alcohol is lighter than watt r. 
If appUetl to the lips and tongue when in 
a pure state, it pnxluoes a seqsatiou of 
burning, and after the burning sensation 
has ftassed off there remains an extreme 
feeling of uumiiuess in tlie part. It has 
boon found useful m relieving pain such 
a« toothaclie, by a[>piymg it to the iiart 
otfteted. UilutiMl with water, it is not 
unjileosant to take when sweutcneiL 

!uY PRODUCT, anything produceil In 
the course of manufacturing the article 
whict) IS the mam object of the piocess ; 
for example, tar, in distilling coal for 
gas. 
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CACHET, Lxmiis i>a (eaehet, teal ; 

Fr.}, prlrato letters or rx^pers 

which the kings of France before the 
Kevolution were in the habit of issuing 
f^nr the arrest of arsons without any 
eauae being alleged, and sudi persons 
were either imprisoned or expelled the 
kingdom without trial, Tli^ were abol- 
ialied by a decree of the Matioual Aa- 
eemhly in 1769, 

CAFTAN ( J'vrki^), a robe>like article 
of dress worn by men. 

OAIRNQOKM bToNE, a variety of 
smoky quarts founrl lu BcoUand, and 
named from the mountain Catmgorm 
in InTeruess-shlre. It is cut and i>olished 
for the purpose of being made into per- 
sonal ornaments. 

CAI*AM1T1£8, in Geology, fossil plants 
allied to tile living horse-tail, but growing 
to H much larger size, which arc found in 
the Cariioniferotis lieds. 

t’A LCITK (cofjr, lime ; LaU.), a geuersd 
name for mineral carbonate of lime. 

('AlJDARtUM (JUi/.). the hot room in 
Homan hat its. 

CALENDS {calendce : Lat.), the first 
of Ute tlirec |>erinds Into which the Koman 
niontii was divided. The Greeks had no 
calends m their month divisions; henw 
tlio Latin proverb, ' to pay at the Greek 
calemiK,' meiuit never to pay. 

CALMS. Kkoiui« or, the none which 
seivaratea the trade-winds of the two 
bemUphen‘g. H alters its position a 
btilo as these winds lu the coutve of the 
year change tlieir place. In the Atiuntic 
\ Ocean it has a Iweadth of from two to 
tliree degrees, lying a little north of the 
cijiiator. 

CALOYEllB (kalofftros: Mod. Or.), 
monks of the Greek Church. 

t'AMBlUM {ettmhUtre^ to change: 
Jau.), in Botany, tlie mucilaginous semi- 
fluid matter widch is foumi lieUeen the 
hark and Die wood of a tree. Delicate 
cells abound in it, which in the end fonu 
womly fibre or ligneous tissue. The fimo- 
tiou of cambium is to aid in the forma- 
tion of new wood. 

CAMORRA, a secret society in Naples 
wliioi under threats of riolenoe extorts 
money from jiersons of property, and 
undertakes the assassination of any one 
at the instance of an enemy. The mem- 
Intrs (called camorristi) of this dangerous 
society are kept under very strict disci- 
idme by the leatlers. It has rc.msted ail 
the efforts of the Government fur many 
years to suppress it. 

OAMPJ^OLOGY {campana, a bell : 
Median’al Lot.), soieuou pertaining to 
large bells for ringing, their proper form, 
materials, Ac. 

CAMP6 SANTO (holy field: Ital.), 


the name given in Italyr to a cemetery. 
Most of the Italian cities have large 
cemeteries adorned with works of sculp- 
ture. The most celebrated of the old 
cAini sonti is the one at Pisa. It is a 
small piece of ground surrounded by a 
high wall upon which are frescos by early 
masters. 

CANDLE-NUT TREE, the Aleurites 
triloba, nat. order Buphw^ceoe, a native 
of the larger Polynesian Islands. Tho 
natives of the Sandwich Dlauds sirine 
together the oily kernels of the nute and 
bum Diem like a candle. 

CANNA, in Botany, a genus of herba- 
ceous plants natives of tropical oountDes, 
belonging to the nat. order Marantaceat. 
Having broad leaves and ornamental 
fiovers, several species are oulDvated m 
hot- houses. The seeils lieing round, 
hard, and black, have received the name 
of Indian shot. From the root stock of 
Canua edulis the starchy edible matter 
known ns tous-les-mois is pre]tared. 

CANON, a musical cuiuposition in 
which the same melody is repeated at a 
given distance of time in iuterrals of 
corre8(M)iitiiug value and pitch. 

CANON or CANYON (a great pipe, 
can>ut,apii»e; Lot.), alongand 
very narrow ravine l>etween liigli walls of 
rock. The canons on Die W. side of the 
Hucky Mountains are often of great 
length . The Grand CnJion of Die Colora<lo 
IS miles long, and in one place is only 
100 feet wide, wudst its depth at another 
18 6200 feet. 

C ABAGEEN, or Irish Moss, a prepara- 
tion made from some sea-weeds belong- 
ing to the genviR Chondt'ns. Their fronds 
contain a substance of a starcViy nature 
aud this being extracted by boiliug, forms 
a jelly when cold. 

CARBOLIC ACID, orPheuol. a liquid 
largely employed as a disinfectant. It 
has a very penetrating odour, aud a burn- 
ing taste; if swallowed, it is a violent 
{koison. It is a htDe heavier than wat,er, 
in wliich it is only slighDy soluble. It is 
obtained by the distillaUon of coal-tar 
oil, and 8iil«equeut treatment. Its ciic- 
roical constituents are carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

(’ARNIVOROUS PLANTS. The 
viscid glands on the leaves of the Sun 
dews have been zuenDoned under Dro- 
B£RA. The fact has long been known, 
that when flying insects settle on these 
leaves, they are retained by the viscid 
secretion, and the margins of the leaves 
fold over them. It is now said that the 
softer parts of the prey are absorbtMl by 
the plant, and digest^ by a secretion 
which acta hke the gastric juice ef ani- 
mals, Experiments were undertaken by 
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Mr, F. Darwin, with a riew to ascertain CATALAN, a native o( Catalonia in 

whether the plautu were benefited by aai> Spam. r 

uial matter being placed on the leaves, OATHETOMBTER [kaVutc*, a vertl- 
and be came to the oonoluiion, that by cal line; metron. a measure: (??'.), an in- 
absorbing and assimilating such matter, strumeut for uetermiiting the precise 
the idanU were rendered more rigorous, distance between two imiuts in a rerti- 
He took a number of plants and carefully cal line. 

fed some of them by placing fllea on their C'AUODB, the name applied in the 
learefi, the others being protected fr^ United States to a political meeting held 
the approach of insects. The apiuirmt as a preliminary to the legal and formal 
result of the experiments was to show one. The course of action and main 
tliat the fed plauts i>ro<luced more and business of the party at the latter can 
heavier seeds than the unfevl senes. Tiie thus bo arranged beforehand, 
value Of these experiments has. however, CENTIGRADE (omtem, a hundred ; 
been called in question, and the matter ipradus, sUps : Lot.), an epithet api>lied 
cannot be said to be finally decided, [bee to anything divided into a hundred equal 
Venus’ Fly-Trap ^SV.).] parts or degrees, but especially to the 

CAKPEldLirpo-s fruit Botany, mercurial thermometer, when tlie scale 

tliat {>art of tiie ovary or se^-vessel to between the temperatures of freexiug and 
which the ovules are attached. Tlieo- boiling water is so dividetl. This is the 
retiealiy the ovary is a folded leaf, and scale used on the Continent, and is indi- 
che carpel Is at the introverted edges, cated by the letter C. This scale is also 
The upper part of the leaf or prolonged called Celsius, after a professor of that 
midrib forms the T>istil. There may lie name at Upsala who use<l it. To convert 
one or more carindlary loaves ; in the lat- oentigratlo degrees into Falireuhoit, mul- 
tor case they unite to form the ovary, and tiply tiie number of degrees by 9, and 
the cartM’l.H are the m-tunied edges. divide the product by 6. then add 32. To 

CARPETS. Great diversity of texture convert Fahrenheit degrees into ceiiti- 
is to be seen in carpets. Some show the gnule, first subtract 32, then multiply the 
! same pattern and material on both sides dififi-rmice by and divide the product by 
I with reversed colours. Others have a 9. JHeo Tiirkmometxr.I 
woollen surface on the upper side, ami a (’F4.STRALPOINT, in Astronomy, that 
rough one of iiemp or flax on the under point in space around which some astro- 
side. Some have a velvety surface \i ith noiuers supisise that the great system of 
I a pile or nap Another kind is soft, with stars— of which the solar system fonus 
the ends of the fibres upright and half- part— is moving, just as the earth moves 
I au-inch deep. The coumioucst kind of round the hun. This jKiint is placed 
carpet is the felt. This is not woven, but somewhere in the group of the Pleiades, 
the wool is felted together, and the pat- It has been caJculateil tliat the ;)erio<l of 
j tern jirinted afterwards. The 8lmph''<t the revolution of our sun round the point 
form of the woven cariiet is that called in question is 18,200,000 years, and ttiat 
Venetian, which iscomiioaed of a striped tlieBiin's velocity in ins orbit is at the rate 
woollen warp on a thick woof of linen of 1800 miles a minute. Many years 
threail The Kidderminster or Scotch must elatise lieforo materials can Ik» oi>- 
cariiet is so constructed as to constitute tamevl for testing the accuracy of these 
a double cloth, having two sets of worsted caiculatiuns. 

wari> and two of woollen weft, each wani CHAMFER, a term employed by car- 
bein/ intersected by both the wefts. It penters and masons to signiiy tlio iievi 1- 
is like two pieces of cloth united surface ling off of an edge so as to proiluce a 
to surface. '[Die pattern Is the same on surface inclined to the face at eacii side 
both sides, only the colours are reversed, of the bevelled surface. 

The Brussels carp^ has a strong linen CHAMPAGNE WINE is produced in 
thread basis. In weaving the woollen a district in the north-east of Franco 
part the threads are from time to time occupying part of the old )>rovinoe of 
drawn up in loops to form the figures. Obampogne, especially in tiie iieighbomr- 
In this carpet the weaver Is restricted to hood of Rheims and Efiemay. It is 
seven colours. The Wilton carpet is made either ' sparkling’ or ’still,’ ’that 
nearly the same as the Brussels, except is, with or without a enurge of oarbonio 
that the yam is cut. 'The 'Turkey carjiet acid gas. The former quiility is produced 
is made entirely of wool, the long loops i»y bottling the wine whilst its fennenta* 
are cut, and the carpet is therefore very tion is still incomplete,— and a pressure 
soft, Axminster carpets are not woven, of gas of from four to six atmospheres is 
but produced by hand. Each thread is allowed to remain. Hence the bottles 
knotted to the foundation, and is not are required to be very strong, notwith- 
connected with any other thread. This standing which there is a ooiislderable 
carpet Is made in a frame, and to this loss from tlieir bursting duriug the mauu< 
class belong the carpets known as Velvet facture. 

pile, Royal pile, and Saxony carpets. OHATEELE AKDENTE (Fr.), the 
Tapestry carpets are needle-work carpets hall in which the dead body of a person of 
withirhlchmachineryhaaTcryUttletodo. high rank dying in the Roman Oatholio 
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faitb lies in state. It is hung with black, I 
is iliuminated with candles, and there is a 
temporary altaiT ! 

Chicken fox, an emptiTe disease 
of children, resembling smallpox, but of 
a much milder form, with less ferer, 
more rapid progress of the eruyttion to 
maturity, and less appearance of puru- 
lenoe in the fluid of the vesicles. 

CHILI AST’S ichiliaa. a thousand: 
Or.), believers iu the near approach of the 
unlieniiiuiii. 

CHINA GRASS, a plant, the Both- i 
meHa nivea ot iKitiuiists, lielonging not 
to the order of crasses, but to the nat. 
order Urlicactoe. It is grown iu India, 
Ciiina, and Jaymn. for the sake of the 
fllire, called by the Malays and the 
French Ramie, contained in its stems. 
This fibre is very strong, and besides j 
lasing worked np into string flshing-nets, 
SiC.. it is BO soft and fine that the Chinese 
make their gra'^s cloth from it. 

CHINCI1ILT<A, a smail rodent animal 
living in hnk'H in the ground iu the 
mountainous districts of (Jhili and Peru. 
The skins are largely imported into this 
country on account of the grey fur, of 
which articles of l.ulies’ dress are made. 
Ttm body of the animal is about nine 
inches long. The dogs with which they 
are hunted are trained not to injure the 
fur. j 

CHINESE LANGUAGE. This is 
described as language in its most archaic 
fnrm : there is no alphabet, every wohI is 
a root, and every root a verb, without 
conjugations or inflections, or even agglu- 
tination. The adjectives are indeclin- 
able. There are two hundred and four- ' 
teen determinatives or radical character.^, ! 
which, in combination with tlieir primi- 
tives, are exactly paralleled by (without ' 
being at all similar to) many F-gyF>tian 
and Assyrian characters. Five hundred 
syllabic sounds are employed, which by 
varying their position in a sentence are 
ma<}e to represent thousands of distinct 
symbols, so that the same character 
may in turn play the part of verb, sub- 
stantive, adjective, or adverb, 

CillNOLlNE. in Chemistry, a base 
obtained by disiiihug cinchonine, quinine, 
or strychnine with caustic iHitasli. Its 
liydroohlorate has been emiiloyed os an ; 
anse.'tthetio. A base isomeric witli this j 
has ibeu obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal. 

C’HITINB {chitou, a skin or coat ; Or.), 
ilie horny material which gives strength 
to the integuments of crustaoeous insects, 
and others of the lower animals. It con- 
tains nitrogen. 

( 'HI/ORIMETRY, the processes by 
which the quantity of chloriue contained I 
in a given weight of chloride of lime is 
ascertained by idenchers. 

OHLORODYNE, a medicine, the In- 
gredients of which are kept secret, but 
belioTed to be a compound of morphia. 


extract of Indian hemp, chlorofom, axtd 
ether. 

CIRCULATING DECIMAL, a deci- 
mal in which a series of digits is con- 
tinually repeated. Thus, dividing unity 
by 7 we obtain '142857, and if the process 
is continued, the same series of flgmes is 
repeated ad infinitum. This particular 
case is very remarkable, for if we multiply 
thA series by 2, we obtain 285714 ; liy 3, 
w^ave 428571 ; by 4, we iiave 5714^, Ac,, 
and it will be found that it is possible to 
write down 96 digits such that their first 
96 multiples consist of the same digits iu 
the same cyclical order. It is usual to 
place a dot over the first ami last digits 
of a recurring series, thus '15723. 

CIST {cisla: Lot.), in Ancient floulpture« 
a basket represented as carried in proces- 
sions, and supposed to have reference to 
the mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus. Also, 
a round bronze box found in Etruscan 
tombs containing articles of a woman's 
toilette. Also, a sepulchral chest of 
stone or terra-cotta, closed at the sides 
ami furnished with a lid. 

C’lTRUB, in Botany, a genus of fruit 
trees, nat. order Ainu-NTiACEiE (St.), con- 
taining the Citron, Lemon, Limr, 
Orange, Shaddock:, &c. The peculiarly 
formed fruit, (ailed Hesperulium by 
botanists, liu.s the eyticarp and mesocarp 
as a separable rind, whilst the endocarp 
divides the pulpy rtortion containing the 
seeds into three celh?. The juice of these 
fruits contains CiTRiC Acid. 

CLAQUE {Fr.), a band of hired men 
{claqueurs) who are regularly organised 
under a leader, end distributed about 
a theatre to applaud at the proiKjr 
times during the iierformance of a new 
piece on the Parts stage, as well as to 
stifle mlverse criticism or signs of disap- 
probation. 

CLEARING HOUSE. BANKEna’. an 
estalilishinent in Loiulou, at which 
bankers wlio are mend>era daily present 
the cheques and bills placed in their 
hands for collection from other bankers. 
^ banker, instead of sending to every 
bank upon which he holiis cheques to 
collect the amount in cash, sends a clerk 
to the Clearing House, where the differ- 
ence between the amounts of drafts in 
Ins favour and upon him Is ascertained, 
and the balance by a cheque on the 
Bank of England. Tliis method of trans- 
acting this part of their business saves 
much trouble, and obviates the risks of 
collecting cash. The amount transferred 
at the Clearing House in the course of a 
year is about five thousand millinns of 
pounds sterling. 

OLEISTOGAMIO {kleistos, looked up ; 
{tamos, marriage : Or.), an epithet applied 
i>y botanists to flowers which are so con- 
structed that the iMiIlen cannot fertilise 
the pistil of the same flower. 

CLUNIAC, an order of monks found- 
ed iu A.D. 930, by Odo, abbot of a Ob*- 
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teralMk inoiuu(t«nr Olagiur» or Oltmy, 
near Mftooxi. Tbeir booso m Pazis hM 
becotne th« Af nnie de Clutij. 

OOLOUB BLINDKi^ a not nn- 
common defect of the human which 
seems usvally to ounsiat of inability to 
neroeiTe the true colour of rod. To per- 
sons thus affected scarlet appears as a 
deep dark cnioiir, and aU the ctunpouiid 
hues into winch red enters are altereil. 
Thus orange and purple are dejinreo of 
their red component. Colour blindness 
with respect to green and violet also occurs, 
and occaaion^ly a ]>enion is met with 
who IB blind to all colours. When the 
♦lefect is congenital there is no remedy 
for it. Persons employed in situations 
where on accurate )>etccptiou of colour is 
needed, such as those employetl on rail- 
ways, or s ulors. whose duty it is to lie 
guided by signals with coloured lights, 
ought to undergo a careful examination 
with regard to this defect, for there la 
reason to believe that fatal accideiita 
have been caused by the mistakes of tlie 
colour blind 

COLOURS It IB now said that it h 
a iiopular mistake to supiioae that the 
three primary colours are retl, yellow, and 
blue, for green ought to be substituted 
for yellow, as reganls mixtures of lights, 
or combinations of colour sensations, 
and Professor Clerk Maxwell states that 
the orange and yellow of the siiectnim 
can be exactly reproduced by mixturta> of 
red and green. 

CONSCIOUSNESS {consatts, knowing 
something al mg with others : Lai 1. the 
faculty of knowing . the capacity of hav- 
ing mental impressions or feelings. It is 
the necessary condition of knowltvlge and 
expenenoe, and is divisible into two 
departments— Object consciou^H'* h. and 
Subject consciousness F.verytinng that 
we can know or conceive of falls into 
one or other of these divisions, which 
amiprehend the entire universe so far os 
we can ascertain it. 

Contralto {Ital.). or counter-tenor, 
a range of singing voice between the 
treble and the bass. 

CONTRAPUNTAL {Ttal ). what re- 
lates to the science of harmony or 
counterpoint, 

CONi^OTION OF UEAT [ctmvertio, 
a carrying along with : Lai.), the diffu- 
sion of heat by the motion of the heated 
I^urticles ; thus when heat is applied to 
the bottom of a pan filled with water, 
the lowest strata, l>emg first heated, 
ascend and diffuse heat by convection 
amongst the cooler water above. 

COOLY {kuli, wages; Tamil), a Hindoo 
cultivator of the sod, 

COPAIj. Zanzibar oopol or ariimi is 
a ream found in the earth on the east 
coast of Africa. It exuded from a tree 
called Trachylohium Hornemannianvm, 
a still living stiecies. 

OCRRUGATED IRON, sheet Iron 


roUad intostratohiaod eauidlstant ridges. 
It is employed for roofing and for tiie 
sides of temporary stnfitures. The iwo- 
cess gives lucreasea strength to the mate- 
rial. 

CORTILE i/teL). the c^mrt around 
which a tudace is built in Italy. It is 
ofti'u decorated on one or two stories 
with arcades. 

COSMOS or KOSMOft (the world : Qr ), 
the order or arrangement of the universe. 
Co^mtcal, iuoppoaition toTelluno, pheno- 
mena are those which show themselves 
beyond the bounds of tbe earth. 

COUPLES, Tueouy or, a mathe- 
matical conception invented V»y Poliisot, 
which has proved fruitful of results m 
its appUcaiiou to the solution of pro- 
blems in mechanics. A coiiplu consists of 
two equal and parallel forces acting i.i 
opi>osite directions at the extremities of 
a rigid straight line. Such forces cannot 
Im. replaced by a single force (as they 
coultl 111 case they were acting on the line 
* in the same direction), ami it is manifest 
that their tendency is to produce a 
motion of rotation The arm of the 
couple is the peri>cudicular distance 
l>etweeu the lines of action of the two 
forces, and the moment of the couple is 
tho proiluct of one force by the arm 
The moment expresst's the jiowcr of the 
couple to proiluce rotation 

CRANIUM [See p 177 ] There are 
taenty-ooe bones in the human skull, 
eight of which comfioso tlio brain cup 
siilo, and thirteen tho facial portion 
Where the breadth bears to the length a 
less projHirtion than 75 to 100, tho skull 
is classed as dolicoce[>halous, and wheie 
till profKirtion is greatt'r than 75 to 100 it 
is styled liraohycepbalous. Three distinct 
raci s of men, recogtiisable by^their skulls, 
suceesstvely inhabiU'd Kuro|ie during the 
Quaternary epoch. Other rices may also 
have exist^, but if so, no trace of them 
has hitherto lieeii found Anthro(K>U>- 
gists endeavour to ascertain the differ 
cnees liotwuon the skulls of various 
races of men, the most important )K>int 
being the cubic capacity of the great 
cavity oontainiug tho brain. Many 
methoils have been devised, but none aio 
entirely satisfactory. The ratio of the 
cubic capacity of tho female skull to that 
of the male skull in persons of English 
race was found to l>e 854 to 1000. Tiie 
average cubic capacity of the skulLiof tigs 
Australian almriginos was 1283 oenti 
metres , of the Andamanese, 1220 centi- 
metres ; Hiniloos, 1308 : lower grades of 
] iighsh, 1542 ; a very large but normal 
skull, 2075 It is generally thought tliat 
Iier<u)ns of high uitoUeot have large 
skulls, and that the majority of criminals 
and i^rsons of dull minds, have skulls of 
small capacity; but experience shows 
that large skulls do not ueoessarilv imjily 
vigorous understanding, and it is clear 
that the relations between brain oapaolty 
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aud mental iK)wer are rather compli- Boltationa, or a place for the aaseinb^ of 
cated. Oue qU the akulis of largest high councils in prorluclal cities; also 
cai^ity hitherto measured belongetl to a structure built for the religions services 
a Prcncli guillotined murderer, but the of the curial wards. [See p. 186.1 
siio of this skutl is said to have been CYOLONIO {kvklos, a circle : Or.), a 
* ^^yj^thologioal.’ term applied by meteorologists to a regiim 

CRiPTOdAMIA {krupton, secret; on the earth’s surface where the jires- 
r/anuw, nif^nage: Or.), in Botany, the sure of the atmos|)here is relatively low ; 
lowest division of the vegetable kingdom, whilst anti-cyclonic denotes a region of 
oompriKing ALOJt, Funoi, Lichknb, restively high pressure. Tlie place or 
MoaBKS, Fkrnh, and still more humble <limrict where the mercury stands lower 
forms of vegetation. The plants fallitig than at the places around it is the centre 
Into this division are destitute of flowers, of a cyclonic area. On the other hand, if 
and do not posseiw either a pistil ortruenol- the mercury is higher at a given place or 
len, Cryptogaraia are thus distinguisiied district than at the surrounding places, 
from phanerogamous idnnts or those jk>s- that place is the centre of an anti-cyclouic 
sessing stameus and pistils. Ttieir mcsle area. 

of propagation is various, lu some of (’YNOOEPHAIiXJS (fcuon, dog; Ar- 
tl>e liigher tribes there are reproductive phaU, hea<l : Gb*.), a genus or tribe of large 
org.ius known os aotheridia and arcbc- ajs’s, containing the b.ai)oon, mandrill, 
gonia, the former of which emit anthcro- and others, which liave a muzzle resern- 
ziiids, and by the union of these with the Wing that of the <log, with a great de- 
archogonia, new plants are formed, velopment of the face and jaws. They 
Other tribes tlirow off little buds, each live in troops, and are nearly confined to 
of which produces a new plant. [See the continent of Africa. The mandrill is 
IIepatic.* In the lowest trdies the largest of tlie tribe and is remarkable 

the proiiagation is by <x ll division. But for the bright wdonm of its face, and the 
tiiroughout the whole s<*rios no true ciionnoua protuberances of its cheeks, 
eniliryo similar to that of jihaneroga- Figures of the dog-faced apes appear 
mous plants can he foun<l. When spores amongst the hieroglyphics on Egyptian 
are produced, germination takes place monuments. 

from any part ol its surface, without the CYPERACEiE, in Botany, the order 
ap{)oarance of cotyledons, and hence of Sedges, gra-ss-hke plants divided into 
these plants are styled acotyledonous. many genera, of whicli the principal are 
The majority of cryptogams are of c.dlu- CyiuTua and C’arex. To the former Ive- 
lar structure, but tlie ferns and cluii- longs the PArynus. The flowers of the 
mos.se8 possess vascular bundles, and true Cyperaceae are in scaly spikes, the stems 
spiral cells occur amongst the mosses, are without joints, and are frequently 
Tlie largest terrestrial members of the angular. They are of very little value as 
cryptogamia are the Tree-ferns, some of fodder for cattle, but some of the species, 
winch have trunks fifty feet high, as the Rush Nut, wcidcwtiw, have 

strengtheued by abundant vascular bun- tubers attached to tiieir roots which are 
dies. edible. The Cotton Gra.ss, Eriopharfim 

(’ilLTUS {Lot.), the worship of a rtn/pisfi/oftum, a plant growing m Ixigs in 
Deity. this country, and the Bulntsh, Seirpu^ 

CURD, the principal coiiRtituent of lacustn^, belong to the order. Perhaps 
imlk held in solution by a slightly alka- the finest species in the onler is Cffpery.^ 
line liquid. As throvm down in the pro- diren, a native of Abyssinia, wliich 
cess of cheese making by rennet or an grows to the height of nine or ten feet, 
iiifiisiou of tlio stomach of the calf, the and has leaves from one to two yards 
coagulated matter or ciml is separated long. 

from the yellowish liquid called whey. CYPRIOTE, anything pertaining to 
This coagulum contains the Casein of the island of Cyiirns. The ajicient 
tiie milk, most of the fat, and most of Cypriote inscriptioiis are In the Greek 
the inorganic matter, chiefly phosi»hato language, but are difficult to decipher, In 
of Ume and sulphur, whilst the whey cousequenoe of having been cut in a 
retAns the sugar and soluble salts, [ijee ^Uabio character. very interesting 
MiL^ Cypriote antiquities in pottery, glass, 

CURIA. In Roman Ant<quity, an and precious metal have bMU dis* 
edifice in which the senate held its con- covered. 
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DADO, In Architecture, the body of a ! 
pedestal betireen tlie base mouldings and ; 
the oomioe ; also any ornamental arrange- 
ment round a room on the lower part of I 
the wall, such as wainsooting. 

DAQOFAS. ancient bell-shaped bUiM- ! 
ings in Oeyhni, erected to hold sacred 
Buddhist relics. They are often more I 
than 900 feet high. | 

DAIMIOS, the great princes of Ja|>an. 
who until lately had great i»ower in the 
empire. A Damiio was at the head of 
each of the small states into whioli the 
country was divided. He levied taxes, 
made the law, and htul his own army. 
There were 620 feudal nobles at that time 
iu Jap^, who ba«l 200,000 armed retainers 
in their pay. When the Shoguuate. or 
authority of the Tycoon, was abohshed 
by the Mikado, the Daimios resigned! 
their fiefs into ids hands, and since 1871 
the whole antliority has been vested m 
the Mikado 

D AK WI N IS.M. I Sep Etoldtion and 

y ATUKAL SELKCriON.] 

DAVYT7M. a metal discovered in 1877 
by Sergius Kem in ores of platinum, 
and named by him after Sir Humphry 
Davy. It belongs to the idatinum group 
- rnelta at 24" t'., has a 8i>pc.tic parity of 
9 38, and its equivalent is al>ont 150— 154. 

DIFFRACnON GRATING, a plane 
piece of glass or s]>eculum metal, ruled 
with fine parallel lines, and employed 
instead of a glass prism to obtain a solar 
spectrum by reflection. By means of a 
special apparatus a diffra^ion grating 
has been ruled with 17,300 lines to the 
inch. 

DIMORPHISM {din, double ; morpke, 
form : Or.), in Natural History, the pro- 
perty in a si^cies of haring two forms, 
t,c„ vanations in some particulars of 
struct lire. (See PitlMULACEJE (6t.) fur 
an exninple.J 

DINoSAURIA (deinos, wonderful; 
Sdvra, a lizard ; Or.), m group of gigantic 
fossil reptiles found in strata of secondary 
age, extending from the Lias to the 
Wealden. They have been divided Into 
il tree families, represented by the Mega- 
losaurus, Hynlosaunu, and Iguanodun. 
Tlicir remains ponsess certain bird-like 
characters which help to bridge over the 
iijtervaJ between the reptiles and birds. 

DIO(*TA8E Idio, through ; optaaein, 
to see: Or.), a rare mineral composed of 
siiicate of capper found in crystals and 
small amorphous masses of an emerald 
ffreeii colour In Siberia and the Duchy of 
Nassau. 

DIOBITE (dioroM, anything that sepa- 


rates ; Or.), in Geology, an igneous rock, 
often found as a dividing dyke, oomnosed 
essentially of hornblende, amphibole, 
and Labrwlor felspar. It has a granular 
texture. 

DISCOBOLUS (diseobolos, a qnolt 
player : Gr.), in ancient Art, the statue 
of a man in the act of flinging a quoit. 
The aucieut Greek sculptor, Myron, was 
oelehrate<l for his Discoboli. 

DOLDRUMS, the name given by 
eador.>4 to the region of CALMS (St.) at the 
eqiiator. 

jDOL^ITE, a variety of basalt with a 
crystalline and vitreom fracture. It is 
ciuiHKised of aiigite and Lnbratlor fel- 

8] Mir. 

DOLMEN, in Archaeology, a pre- 
hislorto tomb made of two largo slalm of 
stone set oppo.Hite to one aiiutber on edge, 
with a third slab laid flat on the top. 
Huch rude stnictiires were formerly calh-d 
Diuid's altars. If there is only a single 
upright stone supitorting one end of the 
ca)ietone whilst the other rests on the 
ground, this has lieen styled a denii- 
dolmen. 

IK>S.HAL idoa, the back ; Fr.), a screen 
of ornamental woinl-work, or the do- 
corate<i back of an altar or chair. In 
the case of an altar it is sometimes 
covered with embroidery or tai>estry. 

DURIAN (dtiri, a spine : Malai/), the 
fmit of a t.i!l tree, Durio scihethutUB, 
nat. Older Stcrculiocfcr, growing on the 
Malay |>en»n«ula, in Borneo, and other 
islands. The leathery skin, covered with 
i.pine8. encloses a straw-coloured custard- 
hke pulp in winch larp seeils are em- 
Wdded. Those wlio live on the spot 
think the fruit extremely delicious, but 
iwrsons who taste it for the first time are 
offended with its disagreeable smell. A. 
H. Wallace declares that it affords *a 
new scusation worth a journey to the 
East to experience;' and another tra- 
veller s|K;aks of it us the best of all 
fruits with the worst of characters. 

DYNAMITE (dmuimis, force: Or.), is 
a mechanical mixture of Nitho qly- 
CERINE {St.) with matters iu the state of 
powder, such as infusorial earth, chalk, 
Ac. It has a high explosive power, about 
four times that of gunpowder. It is much 
safer to handle and transport than nitn>- 
glyccrine, but still very great care has to 
be exercised in its management. When 
employed for blasting purposes It is 
usually exploded by means of a copper 
cap containing a few mrains of a ful- 
minate, and tbia is fired by a fuse or by 
au electric wire. (See To&pkdo {St.).] 
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KBION1TE3, a sect of Jews who, 
viliilst znaiutaioiiicr that Christ wa« a 
Ilian inspired by God to declare his will, 
insisted upon the obligation of the Law. 
They are supposed to hare lived iu the 
second century. 

KBONITE. [See Caoutchouc.] 

ECHIDNA (Gr.), a genus of mono- 
trerue animals living in Australia, of 
Which only one si>eCies.E. hyatrix, is known. 
It is two or thiee times larger than our 
hedgehog. The back is covered with 
spines, and it can roll itself up as a ball 
like a hedgehog. The mouth is furnished 
with a beak. The legs are short, and 
have clawed feet, titted for digging. Its 
habits are sluggish, s^iending the greater 
part of its life in its burrow. Ants are its 
principal food. 

EDjELWKIHB {edfl, jirccious; weUs, 
white: Otr.), an interesting plant covered 
with white down, growing on the moun- 
tains of Central Europe. It is the Leon- 
Utpodium olpiunm lor Qnaphaliutn leon- 
topixHum) or botanists, nat. order Coin- 

i iositcB, and inny l>e classed amongst the 
ilverlastings. There has lieen such a 
reckless destruction of this somewhat 
rare plant by the natives of some parts 
of the Alps for the puriiose of selling it 
to strangens, that a fine has been imixised 
ujKm every one selling it in the living 
state. 

EDENTATA {e, without ; dentu, teeth : 
Lat.), a name not very happily chosen for 
an order of mammals, seeing that several 
of the animals belonging to it possess 
teeth. The ant-eaters, sloths, and the 
inonotrcmos of Australia are placed here. 
Teeth when present are never incisive, 
and ore always one-fanged. 

EDITIO PK1NCEP8, in Bibliography, 
the finest edition of an old author's works. 

EFFENDI, amongst the Turks, a title 
given to official persons and those of some 
position. The minister of foreign affairs 
at the Porte is styled Keis-Eifendi. 

ELAND, one of the antelopes of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; tlie Oretw oanna of 
zoologists. It is about five feet high and 
eight feet long. It has been introduced 
int(yK>me Buglish parks, as it stands our 
climate weU. The flesh is much prized by 
the colonists. 

ELBOTRIO LIGHT, [Seep. 239.] The 
application of electricity for the purpose 
of obtaining a light which should super- 
sede lighting by gas is a problem the 
solution of which has been frequently 
attempted. In the session of 1879 the 
House of OommoDB appointed a com- 
mittee to consider certain questions oon- 
neotod with this subject, and as their 
report gives an interesting summary of 
the uresent position of the matter, the 


following passives are printed here:— 

’ It is an evolution of scientific discovery 
which has been iu active progress during 
the whole of this century. Essentially 
the electric light is produced by the 
tnnsformatioii of energy either through 
chemical or mechanical means. Tne 
energy may be derived from a natural 
force, ns, for instance, a waterfall, or 
through conibuBtion of a material in the 
cells of a voltaic battery, or of fuel in a 
furnace. The energy being converted 
into an electric current, may be used to 
manifest electric light by passing lietwecn 
carbon points or by rendering incandes- 
cent solid bodies, such as iridium. A 
remarkable feature of t!.e electric light 
is til at it pro<luce8 a transformation of 
energy in a singularly com]»lete manner. 
Thus the energy of one liorse - power 
may be converted into gaslight, and 
yields a luminosity equal to 12 candle- 
power. But the same amount of energy 
transformed into electric light producer 
ICOO candle -1 ower. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising tl 1 at w h i I e 11 1 an y prac r 1 ca 1 w i tnesses 
see serious difficulties in tiie speedy adHjv- 
tation of the electric light to useful jmr- 
poscs of illumination, tlie scientific wit- 
nesses see in this economy of force the 
means of great indu.stnal development, 
and believe that in the future it is des- 
tined to take a leading part in public and 
private iliumiiiation. There is one i>oint 
on which all witnesses concurred, that its 
use would produce little of that vitiated 
air which is largely formed by the pio- 
ducts of d.imhuKtiou of ordinary ihu- 
miiiants. ^icntific witnesses also con- 
sidered that in the future the electric 
current might be extensively useijl to 
transmit power as well as light to con- 
siderable distances, so that the power 
applied to mechanical j>urp03e8 during 
the day might be made available for light 
during the night. So far as the practi- 
cal application of tho electric light has al- 
ready gone, there seems to he no reason 
to doubt that it has established itself for 
lighthouse illumination, and is fitted to 
illumine large symmetrical places, such 
as squares, public halls, railway stations, 
and workshops. It is used in Paris for 
lighting shops which K'quire a light by 
which different colours may be distin- 
guished, and has recently been used in 
England for the same purpose with satis- 
factory results. Many trials have been 
made for street illumination with greater 
or less success. Compared with gas, the 
economy for equal illumination does not 
yet appear to be conclusively established. 
Although in some oases the relatire 
economy for equal candle-power is on 
the side of the electric light, yet In other 
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ooseo gas illntniuatiou of equal i ii tensity 
hus the advantage. Unqueiationabiy the 
electric light has not made that progress 
which would enable it in its jiresent con- 
dition to enter into general coiu|>etition 
with gas for the ordinary purposes of 
domestic supply. In large establishments 
the motors necessary to produce the elec- 
tric light may be readily ttrovided, but, 
so far as wo have reoeirea evidence, no 
system of central origin and distributifCiu 
suitable to houses of mo<lerate siae has 
hitlicrto >>een established.’ 

ELECTKIC TELEGRAPH. One of 
the recent lurentions coiuiecie<l with 
this suHect is Cowper’s Writing Tele- 
graph. This consists of a combined traais- 
mitting and receiving instrument at uach 
station, so that messages can be scut in 
either direction. The principle of the 
invention is described to be the communi- 
cating to a writing pen place<l on the re- 
cording instrument the exact i>nsition of 
a {lenoil used by the operatorat the trans- 
mitting inatnunent by means of two line 
wires, the vertical position of the iiencii 
being communicate by one, and its hori- 
zontal {xmitiou by the other. Each of 
these wires actuates its own needle, and 
these needles are so arranged that they 
actuate a writing pen to which ink is con- 
stantly supplied. The pen moves up or 
dowTi, backwards or forwards, in exact 
obedience to th*' motions of the pencil, 
which IB guidcHl by the operator at the 
transmitting instniment. The message 
is written by the sender on a strip or rib- 
and of patH'r which passes under hts 
hand. Vieiug unwound by clockwork. The 
message is produced by the jhiii at the re- 
ceiving station on a slightly smaller scale 
than iu the pencil original, but in other re- 
8]>ectsiii precisely the same cboracU'rs and 
style of handwriting, upon a similar riband 
of paper moved under the pen by clock- 
work. The message, when completed at 
the receiving station, is cut off and sent 
to its destination, whilst that at the trans- 
mitting end can t>e [ireserved as a record. 

ELECTRODES (odos, a path: Or.), the 
I>olcs of a galvanic liatbery. Faraday 
termed the positive pole the anode {ana, 
through : Or.), and the negative rwle the 
cathode {kata, in opposition to : Or,). In 
a cell of zinc and copi»er, for example, the 
copper plate forms the anode, the zinc 
plate the cathode. If the currents are 
courted by wires out of the battery, the 
terminals of the wires form the electrizes. 

ELECTROLYTE, the substanoe de- 
composed or electrolysed in the procesiof 
EXJWmoLYSis. [See p. 241.] 
EI^CTROPLATINO, ELECTRO- 
GILDING, a process for covering an j 
article formed of some common metad 
with a thin coat of silver or gold. This is 
an example of ELXorHOLTSiii, a salt of 
one of the predoos metals being decom- 
posed by the action of a galvanic batteir. 
The article intended to be coated is made 


the negative Electrode {St.), and a plate 
of silver or gold forms the positive elec 
trode. Both electrodes a. w immer8e<l in a 
bath consisting of a solution of the salt, and 
the firecious metal is deposited upon the 
article as the salt undergoes decomposi- 
tion on the passage of an electrical cur- 
rent. 

ELEMENTARY BODIES. Chemists 
now teach that what are commonly styled 
elements are not necessarily simple 
bodies, but only bodies which have not 
hitherto been deoomiKMed. Mr. Lock 3 'er 
states tliat some of them, when exniniued 
sitectroscopically, exhibit phenomena 
which lend support to the byixitliesls 
that they are compound. The following 
new elements have lieen add cm! of late 
years to the list given on p. 259. Like 
Csesium, Rubidium. Thallium and Indi- 
um, they have been discovered by the 
method of spectrum analysis. 


Equiv Sp. Ornv. 


Davyum 

. 15(1-164 

9-38 

Docipium 

. 105 


Pitilippium . 

74 


Norwegium . 

. 145 

944 

Hamanum . 




EIiVAN, the Coniish name of a grani- 
tic porphyry appearing in the form of 
dykes. 

EMERITUS (one who has scrveil out 
time: Lot.), a term often apjiUed to 
retired professors in a university. 

EMIBSARY {miseartum: Lat.), the 
outlet or dram of a lake. 

EMPIRICISM {rmpeirikon, ex)>eri- 
meutal: OrX iu Philosophy, thedootnno 
that oil our kuowleilge Is eutirely deiivcii 
from exiierienoe. 

ENCEPHALON (m, iu ; kephaUtion. 
the head: Or.), the contents of the head, 
namely, the brain. 

ENCHORIAJj. [.SeelliERoaLYrHICH.] 

ENCYCLIC LEITER {kMkoe, cir- 
cular : Or.), a term usually applied to the 
letters which tiie Pope sends to all the 
liisho)iB on matters affecting the whole 
Church. 

ENDOCHROME [mdon. within ; cAro- 
ma, colour: Or.), in Botany, tliecoiibeuts 
of the cells in the order of Algre. The 
matter is frequently coloured. 

EPIGRAPHY {epi, uiwn ; graphe, 
writing: Or.), the study of ancient in- 
scriptions or eplgrammata. ^ 

KPITHEMIUM {epithema. a cover: 
Or.), a term applied hy anatomists to 
the lining of the internal cavities of the 
body. It consists of cells of various forms 
in different parts so connected as to form 
a delicate membrane answering to tiie 
skin of the outer surface of the liody. 
The epithelial cells of the respiratory 
tract and some other parts carry minute 
hair-like appendages called cilia. 

EPONYM {i^p&Humo», an epithet for 
that which gives its name to something: 
Or,]. In ancient Athens the first of the 
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annually elected arohons gave hla name 
to hifl year of office, and he was therefore 
styled the epo^moue aicluni. A great 
iiuml>er of iuHcriptiona lately discovered 
aiuougst Assyrian rums are dated with 
the name of uu officer called limu, who 
held office for a year. Ueiicc the records 
thus dated are styled eponymous. 

EQUATORIAL INSTRUMENT, in 
Astronomical Observatories, a telescope 
utountud in «uch a way os to be canable 
of motion in two planes at right angles to 
each other, tho amount of angular motion 
in euclj being measured in two circles co- 
ordinate to each other, whose planes are 
parallel to those on which tho telescope 
moves. The principal axis of the mount- 
ing is made jiaraliel to tiie earth’s axis, 
and therefore points to tho jioles of the 
heavens. Tlie plane of one of the circles 
is thus parallel to the earth's equator, and 
by its divisions can be measured hour 
angles or differences of right ascension. 
Tiie telfscoiMJ is attaciied to the other 
circle, which being made to rotate round 
tlio principal axis of the mounting, will 
correspond in its various^Bitions to great 
circles m the heavens. These being hour 
circles, decLuatioiis or polar distances or i 
their (lifferences can bo measured by the 
graduated circle. 

EQUILlllRl TM. A body resting on 
a horizontal idane is in a state of equi- 
librium when the vertical thiough the 
centre of gravity falls within the figure j 
drawn through its p'>ints of support. If j 
a body is capable of turning about an axis 
or a fixed point, the equilibrium is said 
to bo stable when tho centre of giavity is 
lielow, and unstable when the centre of 
gravity is above, the axis or point of sus- 
pension. In the case of a body resting on 
a horizontal plane, which it touches only 
at one point, thus to ensure equilibrium. 
It is necessaiy that the vertical tlirougli 
tlio centre of gravity should meet Um 
piano at the point of contact, and to en- 
sure stable equilibrium, it is neces-sary 
that tho centre of gravity should occupy 
the lowest imsaible iKssitiom 

EKASTIAN, a term applied to those 


K rsona who think that the Church should 
under the control of tho ytate. Ems- 
tuH was a German divine, burn 1524, who 
taught that the punishment for offences 
whether civil or religious, should be 
awarded aud carried out by the civil 
magistrate. 

EROSION {erosio, an eating away; 
LcU.), a term aprdied by geologists to the 
destruction of land near a river by the 
flowing water, or to that of a coast by the 
sea, or to the waste of laud by rain. Val- 
leys of erosion are those that have been 
formcil by running water. 

ERRATIC BLOCKS, in Geology, are 
blocks of stone which have been brought 
from a distance by natural causes, aud de- 
IKisited on tho surface of a country. The 
structure of the stone frequently enables 
an obsurver to discover the spot whence 
they have been transported, sometimes 
hundreds of miles distant. The agency 
of transport is supposeii to have been in 
some cases glaciers, at others floating ice 
when the laud was at a lower level than 
at the jireseut day. 

ESCHATOLOGY {eschatos, the last; 
logos, a discourse: Qr.), in Theology, the 
doctrine concerning the resurrection, final 
judgment, aud what are called the last 
things. 

EVOLUTION, in Natural History, the 
doctrine which teaches that ull existing 
forms of orgauiBOtl beings, both vegetable 
and animal, have been gradually de- 
veloped from simpler fonns through the 
ages of the past. Lamarck and others 
put forward doctrines of this nature, but 
the form in which it is now widely ac- 
cepted is due to Mr. Darwin. 

EX VOTO (according to a vow: Lai.), 
an offering made by a grateful devotee 
for restoration from sickness or preserva- 
tion from danger. In ancient times the 
temples of the gods were hung with offer- 
ings which took vaiious shapes, legs, 
arms, ears, &c,. in terra-cotta or other 
material, just as at this day may be seen 
tho wax mmiels and pictures round the 
altars of popular saints in Roman Catho- 
lic coimtnes. 


FALUNrt, a name given to beds of to ornamental pottery excluding por^ 
iand aud marl containing fossil shells and loin, but rather loosely employed. The 
corals, found in patches in tho north-west name is derived from the town of Faenza, 
of France (Dinan, Naiittis, Tours). About in Italy, once celebrated for its manu- 
two-thirds of the shells are extinct, and facture i>f fine earthenware, 
these be«l8 have therefore been assigned FI’XIA.H, pi. Fbllahin (a cultivator 
to tho Miocene Tertiary epoch. Remains of the soil; Ay abic), the {leasants of the 
of mastodon, rhinoceros, hipt>opotamus, Nile valley, the descendants of the 
and other terrestrial quadrupeils, as well ancient Egyptians ; and their languoM, 
as of cetacea, aro hero and there inter- the Coptic, is tho modem form of the 
mixed. The name Faluns has passed old Egyptian. They strikingly resemble 
into geology. the figures on the old monuments. 

FAVEWCE (Fr.), a general name given FETISHISM {/eitieo, sorcery: Por(.), 

3 U 
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that primitiTe belief which assiffni con- Uon lavish. The French word /lamboiMwit 
sciouauecs and volition to all objects that si^ihos haining. 

come into contact with huiuau sense. FLAX, Kisw Zbala.^O, the JPhor 
Trees, stones, tuouutuim, sun, inotm. mium teuax of botanists, nat. order 
and stars aie endow«‘d in man’s iguor- LtliucrcB. Tins hand <omu plant is quite 
auoe with those attributes of life and different in apiajuranee and natural posi- 
thoMght which he feels within hmifielf, turn from the couitncn flax plant of 
and some of them, m oVieditnee to hm Euioih* Its fl.it leuies, whicti grow 
fiujwrstitioua teudeuciea, aie ho.cctjd foi directly from the loot, axe from five to 
rude worhhip. , ten fett long, jitid tlirce inches hroaxl. 

FLltNS, TiiiuK [See p. 270.] They abound w'lth long fibres, affording 

than 2(K) snecies of tiee ferns are known g<H>d niati-rial for cordage, as well os a 
to botauKsts. who distribute them .niiong finer material for tixtllu inanufaetures 
many genera Some siieciea attain the The pnucijtal difficulty in their preimi.i- 
height of fit ty feet, with a trunk having tion arises from then gummy juice. Too 
a thickueiva of one fiHit. Otheis «lo not plants form large tufts, and affoided 
exceed the In igbt of three or lour fei t. extelient i ikmg piacts for the Maotis 
With a trunk one inch thick Tiie real win n tin v weic atwar with the coloni'-ta. 
diameter of the trunk Is often much FLUolil fcJOENX'Jk When certain 
increased by the bases of deal leaf liodies (tor example, a solution of sulphate 
stalks (stij'ies)jand by a matted ina-^s of of quinme) are \itwed by traii'imitted 
^ aerial roots. They are widely oKtubuletl light, they api'car colourles'?, but wiieu 
cither ou mountains wit in tlie tropics, Mcwod in it dieted light they have a 
I or in the extra tropical islands of tlu | |>eculiar self luminous upitearauce. Tins 
southern hemisphere. Tree fenis ate of j proptrty has been termed lluorescenco, 

I little use to man. In the Sandwuh I as it was first obstntd in fluor sp..r. 

I Islands are some apt-eies of (\bottum The pro}terty is well seen in eanury glass 
j w Inch have the bast's of their leaf stalks eohmrod with oxide of uranium, when 
{ clothed with an abundance of delifoito i phictsl in the uitn-Moiet jKirtion of the 
brown silky hairs This is gathered and solar si^cctrum Fluorescence Is bfcla\e(l 
rxjKjrteii to California, wh»ro it is eui- to Imi eHsentially identical with jdios 
j'loyed as a m iten.il for starting cusUiouh j phort set iice. Miuiy bodies ha\e ht't n 
( The BaUomftz or Veg« tdile L.iuib of i fo uid to possess the jKiwer of absorbing 
I fable, is the <lei umbeiit stem of a tree tiark raja of high relrangibility. and of 
j ftm, Vxhotium Mhuh is «i<n''tly j timtting tin in as lummou, raj’s of lower 

1 1 tvoK Oo.ro K. v..r,o .......... „ i ret I niigibiliiy, t>r, as it h.xs kiet u said, ol 

abhoibmg tlaikueas and of giving it forth 
as light. Thus, if certain sulistances arc 
subjeett d to the action of the invisible 
ultra-violet rajs of the solar Bjicctrum, 
they iHicoine biminous. 

FLY WHEKL, in ni.ichinery, a large 
wheel with a heavy run attached to the 
shaft tit a steam-engine for the puriiosu 
of rendering the motion uuifonn. Tins 
it efftcts by abnorbiug the surplus force 
at one part of the action and giving it 
out when the action is deflciuut, the 
‘dead points’ lieiiig thus nullified. 

FU(1 lloItN', an instniiucnt for send- 
ing a sound to a considerable distunco 
through a fog for the purpose of warning 
ug.unst danger Ex | « nniLtits have show n 
that winstl* s and bells are not sufficiently 
jj eji', t Ti-o Ml me in iiiorii biiriu ii<vn tffeftive. btlUIld lellictors aro of little 

been detecU’tl a vt ry moiute nptcies. value bt cause the rays of sound do not, 
'' FILAK MICROMETER, a micro like tiiose of light, move parallel ti^ taoh 
I meter for an asrronoinical tehstxipo titlier fioni tlie surface of a concavo 
formed of vt ry fine wires, or of the most reflector, bi.t constantly diverge laterally 
delicate si>i'Ur's threads Xaf.) that to all sides, and although at first tlie 

can bt* procured. soiiiul is moie intense In the axis of the 

FINIAL {/(niM, the end; Lat.), in refleeior, it finally sjireads out in all 
Architecture, the terminating ornament xlirtctions. It lias been found that fog 
of a pmacle, canopy, &e signals can be best transmitted by horns 

FLAMBOYANT BTYLE, in Arcbi- constructed on the principle of the Rkkd 
tecture, the highly decorated style of Pipe, the sound of which can be heard 
Gothic which prevailed in France at the at a distance of three miles, 
time the Pkbpendiculaa was practised F01,.K-L0RE, a term applied to a 
I in England. The tracenr of the windows, collection of local traditions, super- 
I panels, ^., is wavy, and the oruamecta- sti lions, legendary stories and ballad % 


of tree fenis arti cultivated lu the con- 
servatory's of tins country, b« longing 
, print 'pally to tlio gtiura Ahojt/itln, 

I t'lmthe I, and iiicAsonia. 

! FEZ a tali ud hat without a bnm. 

[ worn by the Turkft. it is so called from 
i Ft in Monxco, one of the places of its 
manufacture. 

FiLAUIA (/ilum, a thread- ), aj 
genus of Nematoid worms with long] 
filiform Ixidies. Two species occur uiult r 
the leaves of plants growing in fiesh 
water. Another species is the Guinea 
worm which infi sts the naiiv< s of Afiica, | 
Arabia, and hiuia. It jKibtratcs the 
skin and raues a tumour. G’her k|hcuh 
have been found in the bronchial tubes 
of man, the lachrymal gl.md, aii«i tfic 
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proverbial sayingv, old oustorai, and roamed to cool themselves alter haviog 
ofher kindred matters exemplifying the had a hot bath 

ideas, impres^ons, and tastes jirevalent FRONDE, the name of a party m 
among the ctimroon people flcicntifl Franco, winch, during the minority of 
c illy treated the study of folk loro is a Louis XIV , opiiosed the nbRolutist 
branch of anlhroiKilogy There is a Folk iKilitics of Cardinal Mi/arin and caused 
Irfiro Sock ty in London great disturbances (1648 1C52) It was 

lor IJCLL (/o/hf a little big he idtd hy the great nobiiityainUho Pir- 
Jnt) 111 Lot uiy, an elongate seed vcHstl humnt liter by tht Prince de <Vmd6 
Bonn thing like a j>fKl rout uiimg several Tin tirm is derived from the French 
S( drt and opening Viy the ventral Kuturi vlftr to H inio, to ii Jicule 

wiunas thi pol oi^ens 1 oth dorsal y and PUkRCH (Spauiv/i), the old pri\ ileges 
vcntrally Tht sit I \t8‘<d8 ot the lirL of the two Spanish Trovincos, lii cij and 
spur and hr lleb nt aic folli leg Navarro lately abolished They con- 

>0()1 POUND, the unit measuro m nstt<l chiefly of a 8{ ttial exemption from 
thiH country of nuchauicil work Tims the dutj of contributing sol litrs for tbr 
100 foot iKiiinds of woik Bit,in tit s that an defeiue t>f the kingdom, and from all 
iffurt has been exertrd irpuviUnt to cm pt loc il taxation 
rinsing 100 iwmuds one foot high tr li LuURlli ( ///i »» lightning Lat], 
< nc iKiund 100 feet high Tht unit a tube forme I ly 1 glitinng wh< n it 
in osnre in kr nice is the inOtre kilo stnkts a mass of s in 1 The walls iiit 
gi mmn of vitrified sand A fulgurite la UfcU illy 

1 IIKUDARH M (friO the room in sninous and branched, and it ends in a 
a Loin&n b ith wliero tho bathers re point 


OATLIIJM (Oalha, Fr'ince TmI) a, \ uainomUr a spout, from yuigvho the ’ 
siU ry white irutil di-rcovrit <l in lb7 > tlnovt fat I 

I by Irtot] dt. liiHbiulrin <xistin„ ni (. VS1 S I IQI LFACTION OF Up to 

inmutt tpiuitili s amought / nc oro ol , the yt n IbiS ill tht gaseous forms of 

' lalmtl in the PvieiutH It is hai 1, nuittir hatl Ittii nduetd to a Inpii I ' 
sbgiitly mailt ivhlt but very fiwiblt, nu It » i-t lU txet j t on > o\y„t n nitrogrnanl 
lug witli the in It of the bind at 86* 1 hjdrogtn whieh htnl rtsisteti all itteni) ts 
Wluii once nn Itid at that t<mi>erature t«> iKpitfy them \nd hence h ui acipiiu I 

It m ly bo cooUrl down to the fieertng thr niim <f pcrmiuent gas(«( But iti 

joint of w iter witiiout solidifying an I D ctm)tr«t thatjear M RioulPrtit , 
iimj 1 0 keit in tht iKpud ht ite for M %t i il j < f ( i n i and M Ciilktrt of Pin I] 
nioiitlis Till tw I Kt ittH form a lijr r > hUiteerU i in shoaing that they also j 


tl (tnccoujili, the s Inl m tal iieiiig the 
tioxitiK eh Hunt Its bjxiihc giavity 
is 4 7 its tqinviil iit 69 8 
UAMBIhU, or Jo fa J <p vtca a 
i blown substance ustd f »r tiuiug uiid 
I tlytiiig purposts, like ( utch oi ( ittol u, 
an I imjiortod tiom tin Straitirrf Mai ie4 a 
It IS obtained fiom a ehiidung shru'* 
tho Uucaoa froadni of butiin^ts (nit 
i rUr ( inihonar(a) ly It oiling tin h lus 
and jouugKboots Tlio j»l ant inis hookid 
Bjiines and its name is iltiivod from the 
Latil^Hord a hook 

UANISTl.R, tho Yorkshire name of 
the lower coal measures They eontuin 
lods of a fire cl i) which is largely tm 
ployed as a material for lining non 
snultiiig furnaces wlinh material has 
also rceeivt I tht name of ganistt r 
GAIU.OYLI or GUbGOYIE. In 
Gotluc Architecturo, a piojecting snout 
to throw off water from a roof It is 
often carved into a grotesque form, such 
as the gajdng hi ad of a man or nninuil, 
hence tho iiamu through the Fitiich 


iniglit he nqui hed By aj j lying a ]»us 
sure of from 200 to 280 itinoq>h<r(s and 
at tlie R iim time n hieing tin tt-mjieia- 
turt to 300'’ r below veto euh gas w va 
se p irately ’ique he I (hydrogen, litvi.Mi, 
only sliowing itsilf as i vapmry c u il I 
and then utmosjlRUc air (a nnxtun )f . 
oxygen uni nitroe.cn) w is also brought i 
to a Iiqu 1 statt ly similar tieatnuiit 
If n sun il It degree of i resMire and o dd 
c ml I bo ipihtd no doubt these' g uses 
woull It mule to ajijtar as solids al- 
though this 111 vy nnt r be actu illy done 
CiASi I JiOPODA (yo«/c» belly pows 
foot f»i 1 the typical class of the 
M illuRt I including hind and atasnai’s, 
wluU\<t huijtts &c Ihtyexhilit con- 
sider ibie iiriity of film some icing 
loiUdinto isjna! others of an elongate 
shnjH but nc irly all crawl on a flat disc 
on the under side of the body called a 
foot Some are protected by shells, 
others are destitute of shells Tlie great 
majority of the univalve shells m tho 
cabinet of coucluilogists have bolonged to 
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Oasteropoda. There are two natural aromteum), much cultivated in Euglisli 
groups, in one of which the auimiUs gardens on account of its large handsome 
breathe tdr, in the other aferated water, ^tikes of silvery floweri'f the Guinea 
the latter undergoing a metamorphosts in Grass (Panicum maximum), which grows 
theyoungstate,wbilstthe water breathers in tufts, and i» sunn tunes cultivated for 
have always the same shape. fodder; the Cinary Grass {Phnlm%« 

GASTK^iA. A theory has been pro- Cananemm), cultivuti'd for its seeds, the 
pounded by Profeasor Haeckel os to a pn- foml of cage birds. Ttissnc Grass (Ifar- 
mitive animal form called V>y him Gastrffia /yZtv cegpttnsa), a natiie of the Falkland 
(ttdrtrr, a stomach : Gr.!. from which All Islands. The B^mbooh are gigintic 
animals higher than the Protozoa. aVe species of this farnilv 
supposed to have descended By the re- GREGORIAN ClfANT. plain chant 
neateil division of theongmal germ cell a j or plain song, the ft w notes to whicli the 
Jayerof cells resulted which tw)k the siiape «orls of the hiturgiis are ntiteil m 
I of a round bail lilled with liquid. Adc- [Roman Catholic Churches Romt tiling 
I prestnon showed itself at one jHUnt, wldch I of the sort n vs very early in ns I'y 
gradually tieepi'iied until one half the ball eccleamstiCK, iint it took the name of St. 
was inverted inside tlie other, the mouth i (Iregory from Ins li iving compiled from 
of the cup or hollow thus formed l>emg existing ch mts a ritual l»«x>k of music or 
iiarrowe<l so that tiiere was now anoth< r antinhonarmin 

ball of two lavtrs of cells with an orifice j OUAlAt'UM, the name of a ream 
leading into the interior stomach Tins often called Gum Guaiacurn, <mploj< I 
is the postrula (a little atomacli), which, in pharmacy and obtained from a toe 
being funnshed with vduatile li.urs and giouin' m the West Indies, Outiuicvm 
oth« rapiicndagp-*, constitutes the gastra i <>fH tnale, nat or ler Zvnoi>htiUnmr 
01 primitive intestinal animal. From this 'It* «t»od of this tiee is so hail and 
simple form developed m one direction heavy that it sinks in water. It is mi- 
the z<HH»h>tes, m another the worms, and i»ortt 1 into this country under the naiuo 
from the latter the vertebrate class ulti of Bra/d Wood and Tdgnmn Vitm, beiii ' 
nmicly proceeded , in nqnest for articles of turnery. 

GA'rLINfJ GUN, a gun with several I GIN COVTOX a preparation of 
barrel, and furnished with a rotating cotton which h.iv cojju* niU> use of Into 
drum, Ity means of winch it can Ik* years as a substitute f r gunpowder for 
rapi lly loaded and di^chargtd, so that a explosive Its properties were 

great! unilur of shots can lie flred m a discovm'd I v H^'hoenhein, the chemist of 
minute. Bi.de m Ihlh It is pief*aroil liy hti'tping 

(II RNI THKORY of Disoise [R e cotton ui a mixture of sulphur c ami 
Bacti hi V. (V/ n nitric acids It is thni wa^h d, and 

(.ESTA ( achievements LaC ), a wo' I treatcnl ho as to get nd of the acids 
employed by m« diajval writ^ rs iiHhscnb When dried it is H.idy for use. Tlie 
ing the exploits of warrior^, kn ghts greatest c ire must h* tak* n in preparing 
errant, and other woitlms In English at d storing it. and <*vi n tlien ihsastrous 
It liecaui' Gistcs, which w is us* d in cxt>losionB have ociiirnu Gun cotton 
I opjtfwition to the DiCtes or .Scyiuges of rxiloiles at a tcniis*rature of 277* F . 
the PJiilosoohres p« rciisM<»n will jibo < iii-,e it to explode 

GRAAL, Tirr Holy a superstition of Its combust u ii takes place with gr* .d 
the Middt- Au'‘ 8 nlitmg to the <u|) rapidity, ami its (iroia lling p<twer is tlir* *• 
{qrtiJ^al Old El e;icA) from which th*‘ S * >11 tiiiuB that of gunpowdtr, weight for 
of Man <lraiik at the Last Rupitcr. This, > w< iglit U dlmluui is imule from giiii 
it waH fcud, was fill**d hy .Tosrph ol c<-tton by dissolving it in a mixture ol 
Anrnathta witli the hlootl that flowed alcohol and * tlitr. 

from His wountls, and th* rehy acquired GUIT.<E (drops Lat ), in Architcc- 
inimcuious virtuts The Rangrtal was tore, ornamints sliaiHHl sometiiing like 
then lost, and the searrh for it wa.s dn i»s pint*! iielow the triglyphs of tlio 
undertake 11 hy the Knights of the Round fri< /• m th* Done order 
Table It was ffmnd hy Perceval and at GYMNASIUM ((/MTnnrt,sfon: Gr 1 Tu 
his death was earned uji to heaven G' rmany ami France tlie higher ooU 

GRABriER fHr-e p 32G ] T<»thisfanuly for hoys i>efore pr*)C(**'dlng to th© nniver 
belong tlio I’ariipas Grass {Gynertnm sitics aro styled gymnasia and gymuanos. 


H 

H.iEMOPTy8I8 {aima, blood ; ptwiU. HALTEEES, in Entomology, twosmall 
a spitting: Gr.), the coughing up of blood appendages, one attached at each side 
from the lungs, a symptom whicii should of the metathorax, >>ehind the wings in 
induce the patient to seek the advice insects of the order Diiitera. Tliey may 
of a medical man at once. be plainly seen in the common housefly. 
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They vary a good deal in fortn and their 
iiKe is not ^11 knoivn, their name is 
taken from the Latm word halteres, tlie 
nieces of load which a iiersou carried in 
liis hands to balance himself when per- 
forming gymnastic exercises 
HAMITIC (Ham, the son of Noah), a 
term applied to the ancunt Egyptian, 
the modern form of it calle 1 Coptic, and 
other kindrtd African languages 
HANAP (hncep, Aity box ), a cup or 
gohh t 

HARA KIRU, the Jiipineso punish- 
inoiit, whichacoii Unuit<lnmicamtsout 
! by ripping 1 ims< If up w ith a knife 

HARMONIUM i musical mstruraent 
I with a kiylioard like that of a iiano- 
fortc The sounds are proiluced not by 
a haimiur striking upon wires but by 
wind fr< in i hd ows w >rl 1 1 y Ik fn t 
diiven through RxiLD Pii (SM 
HARMONY l^E ESIABUSHED a 
theoiy put forward by tlie German philo 
sopher Leibnitz, to explain the apparent 
action of body upon mind in the indivi 
dual It w as laid down as an axiom that 
only like could act upon like, and as 
Isidy and maid are uuhko, it was asked, 
how did the fomier act on the latter? 
lit ibnitz answered that the human Ixxly 
and the human mind are iiidt)>t ndent, 
but corresioiuliug machines They were 
adjusted as two separate clocks may be, 
one to strike the hour, and the other to 
point to it 

HlDONlhM (htdoit ) leisure Qi ), 
the doctrine that the great aim of lift is 
to Hick d^'^urable emotions and a^oul 
tiAinful onts 

U LG I MON Y {heaemonta Or) the 
suiiremuey couforred on one of several 
Stntts of ancient Greece when confttio 
rated for war lii modem Get many 
In g» moiiy is t n joyed by Prussia 
HELIOGRAPH (helxn, the sun g7a 
vh<>in to write Ot ), au apparatus for 
ti insmitting signals by the rt flection of 
tl ( suns lays It consists of a miiDr 
I alpiBted tonuchaiimni, whiclicauststht 
relit oted rays to tontinne to reatli the 
{ HUino distant point notwithstauthiig ttm 
sun s motion By j rt ssing a kt y the 
I tl I b( s can be niatlo to dilTt i in duiatn n 
so as to indicate K ttt rs oi woi Is accord 
itig to a given code Signals, it is sai 1, 
can be lead by it as fai as 80 oi 100 
inllft 

HrnOORAPIIlC POSITION in 
A^'tronomy, tin solar latitude and longi 
tud< oi an objt ct set n on tin. sun s fare 
III 1 TOSTAT {helms, the sun 
j standii g Oi ) an apparatus coii'-isting 
' of a minor lua it to rt fltet the sun s rnjs 
1 to a tiisbant yKUnt ivntl worked m con 
iKCtion with a combination of toh scoikss 
It 18 employed in surveying for the pur 
pose of laying down angles Inanglts 
with sides of more than 100 miles in 
length, have been accurately laid down 
bj its aid. 


HELIOTROPE {JuUofi, the sun , It ophe, 
a turning Or | m Surveying, au instru- 
ment for reflecting a ray of light from 
one station to another 

HELIX (a whorl Gi ), in Electrical 
Science a coil of insulat^ copper wire 
enveloping a magnet or iron core 

HENRI DLUX WARE a white 
earthenware of great rarity made in 
Stance m the time of Henry II Its 
slight omameutation was jiroduced by 
imUiifiiig the soft paste with an iron 
too) and hiling the indents with paste of 
a diflFcrtiit col< ur 

HLPATlCih ihepar, the liver Lat ), 
in Botany, a group of cryiitogamous 
I lants con taming sevt ral tribes or orders 
The best known plants are callrd Liver 
worts and have broad fronds which 
rrt ) on tbe groun 1 m damj} places 
Olheis, lujre like m I'ses. aie found on 
rocks and trees Bt sides propagation 
ly autbendia (with untherozoids), and 
nrchegonia, several gjiecies throw off 
little gietn buds each of which will pro- 
duce a plant Hepaticaj are of no known 
use. though formerly some of the liver 
wort Section were administered in cases 
of liver disease. 

HERIMLE in Ancient Sculpture, short 
angu ar pillars with a bead at the* top 
They wt re set up at tbe sides of roaefs 
an 1 derived tboir designation from the 
god Hermes tin Mercury of the Romans, 
wbo>.t bust Mas fnquently upon tin m 

HERRING ISeep ^1 Thishshis 
f imd in four conditions -(1 i the fry or 
sill (2) matus or fat herring, (3) the 
full herring (4 ) the shotten or spent 
herring Yarrell thought that tin fihh 
t ikes about eighteen niontbs to reach its 
full size and maturity but it is probible 
that It reaches its spaMtiuig condition m 
aliout a ^ear that the eggs are hatched 
in two or three weeks after they have 
been deposited an 1 tliat in six or seven 
weeks tbej have attained three inches in 
loigth Iho maties or fat herring be- 
< me full heinny,s in tiiree or fom 
months The full herring appears nt 
first lure and tliere among tin slioils 
but gradually inert ists m number until 
It largely prepouderat ^oecr the matus 
The herriugt) then colltit in | rodign ns 
numbers, in places unt ible for the 
tie} sit of tbe spawn litre they ho in 
tiers covering seveial square miles of sea 
bottom Af tt r spawning they withdraw 
ns sjK lit hen II gs into de ep water There 
are two spawning soistms the spring 
(February and March), and autumn 
(August and Stpiendur), but it is not 
likely that the suue fish spawns twice a 
>eai and it is thought more probable 
that the ^wing and autumn shoals are 
distinct The food of the herring con- 
sists of small Crustacea md small fish, 
lu the matie or fat condition they feed 
voraciously The herring has many 
enemies both amongst its owm class and 
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birds. It is caloulaied that our flaher- 
j men take annually 900.000.000, but this 
nnuilier is insigTiiOcaiit cooipjuvd mth 
I that deatroyinl by tiie cod an<l otlur 
! fishes. It In not unoomuton to ra]>ture a 
cihI with SIX or seven herrings in its 
1 Rtoinaci). Gulls and ganuets destroy 
them by niiUion**. 

HLHHINO ItONE WORK, In %- 
diicral Arch itt ct lire, nuisonry or brlta 
,] work, where the niaUnulH were placed 
, augularle m'-tend of fl.it. 

I HERPF.RIDES. in Gncian Mythiv 
. logy, tin- f»*ti a e guardmns of the goKicti 
i apt le« giv» ii 1 y tlie K.aith to Hern (.Tuno) 
1 , on hoi in.'image with Zein (Jiipit, r). 
I Dili rtJU jM'coiuiis are gnen as to their 
Ij muii* or (fiiun threti to si Vt n\ nml a« to 
their inr.-utage, hut they derive their 
name from their Rtiiu'o^w^l motlur, lles- 
(sern Their lieuiitifnl giinU ii was nliwred 
on Mount Atlas or somewhere in Libya. 
I e , North Africa, where they were a*- 
nwttyl in their duties by ariragon, which 
i uas krie'l by Hercuh'S when he took ih>8 
j ses'iton of the apiilcs. 
j Hi:\APLA(ft«wi;>foos,six fold- Or 1. a 
j work n Mir languages, esoecially the Hiiiie 
whtiiMtv Ti nunjjK an* pr nlidsideby side 
j Hn;K\Tl<’ (AwrofiAo*. mic r lot il : 

(fr), the clnimct^r which the ainient 
, EgjjeMiis employed in writing on pat'y- 
riix. a’<d which may tw stylcil cursno 
‘ hieroglyphics. Vast numliers of papyri 
j witli such writing have iK-en rhscovered 
1 relating to a great variety of topic** flc- 
, tion, hiMt-rry, scicntitic and niedic.il tr<a- 

, ti*r ■<, r* 1 gion, legal pro<v*<*dings kr 
* The styb* is diffuse, and the characters 
! diff-^r a cimmI deal. 

! MIMVARITIO INhf’UlPTIfiVH 

The Hiiijyarin-s were a Hr untie r.»re 
wiio, in the strond C4*nlury of our » la, 

' est.il liHlir-^i a tHiwtrfid stat<* in .‘southern 
, Arabia tVerncnl. hut who w»re our* 
jaiwererl liy the Mohainmt-rlan Aralw in 
, the eighth Ck^rittiry. InscrifdnuiH l*y T)»em, 
smn« of which srln dan ha'i rb* i lier*-«l, 
huie lietn found on rrxiks and copia r 

piatcMi 

HIPPURTTIO IJMESTONK In Geo- 
l<^gy. a ileposit in 1 niging to the lowi r 
’ division f>f t'le CV^-faeeous * bin <1 
Id the S^'iith of Kuro|>e, an I chiu-artr-mnd 
j by extinct shells of a i>ecul)ar fomi !«■- 
’ Irnigtng to the genera lilppurUcs, Radio 
1 l^te^ kr. 

‘ HfiXEY GT’IDK, a liirrl lii brnging to 
the genUH Ituhr^rtirf, or the Cur koi>f*ui 1>, 

I whfch lives In .South Africa, an*! Jiaa tin- 
habit of ginibitg the HotU-ntois to the 
lu-sls of wild )w'< s l»y flrtting )>» fore thoai 
J and repeatitig a i»ecnl»ar cry The native^v 
h.ire great esieeni for tlrcir featheml 

I frienrK ami always leave them a portlim 
of honey as their sliaro of tlie — 

feral species of hiriU belonging to the 


order of Passeres have received thu name 
of Honey Suckers from feeding uikui 
the nectar secreted by flowers. They 
are ftniud iu Australia, the Indian Arciu- 
jx‘l»g(> and Africa. 

IIOSPGPAR. [See 0.3561 This tide 
hoR been aiiondoncd. Moldavia and Wal* 
lachia having in 1862 uniterl and fortneil 
a country called llouniHiii.'i. under the 
rule of a prince. AVith the assistance of 
IviifiRiH Uie country iius throw'n oiT the 
Hiizerainty of Turkey and become com- ' 
I»h telv indejttuidciit. j 

HGVAS, the principal race in Maria- I 
gnscar. They are of Malayo Polyiiosian 
«>rigiii. as their physical conformation and j 
lungimg** show. 

HYDRAULIC MINING, sometimes 
called Gulch or Placer Mining. In the 
state of Culifornta are thick ueiiosits of • 
gr.ive} and sand, through whicli |iarticK-s * 
<*f gold are (lisseminat<Hl. These are 
extrofteil by the following process A , 

! supply of water with head pressure is 
oht.iine«), and this is made toiilay through > 

I pijs-s fltteil with iiosatlt's ui*on the vertical 
' or sloping face of the tlejiosit. The gra- | 
vel IS thus washe^l rlown into a long sluice J 
through which the wiuer drives it whilst 
the gold U rleiKisitrd on the way. In | 
drift mining, which is uliwi carrietl on in , 
simdar de;M»j(its, the grawii is dug out 
With shovels and carried on trucks to a 
•hiice through which water flows and the , 

[ gold falls Old in the c»>urM‘. 

HVJ>K(>Z<>A (.tiwdor. water; z*Km, 
animal; (/r ), an order of Zoophjtes, 
usually con){>*>uiiil, and living in ls>th 
fresh ttinl Wilt watiT. The eomiMiund 
liydrojtoa gtiierally form a |n>Sypiry. a 
) delicate homy or glass stiilk with nijm, in 
! each of winch lives a sin„h* j*ol>p con- 
I neeted by a fleshy thnaO vuth tlic otln r 
|M)lyps in the isdypary. Tiie iHjJyjis (ini 
protrude thetnw Ivca c»ut of the cuiis or j 
witlnlraw within, and are usnuhy fin- 
nishe^l with tentarles variously disp<Hie<l, 
Poiyiiarns of various si>erics are to l<e 
sei-n on every coast rewuiihhog itafchvs of 
whitthhiium. The sih'Hcs of Hydra, com- ' 

inoninfr* sh water, attru-iie*! to plants, iias ! 
no Tsilj pftry It is a minute nniitial, and j 
uij inU rt -ting object when Lving for the 1 

I mbrowoiw* 

BONE, ill Anatomy, a Imvuo 
place 1 iKitwecn the root of tlio h^giio 
j ami the laryni. U is so called froni Ha 
shaiHj resembling tnat of tho Greek letter 

I HYP, ETH Ii A L(ft«f*(>, beneath :rti(A<r, 
j the air- (h ), in Ancient ArchiU-cture, a 
term applied to those temples which hod 
I their rcilin not covered in but exjiosed to 
tho skv 

HY'PGCAUHT ikyp^Kavutum : Laf ), 
a room in o Roman Imth winch w.ui 
heated hy a flr« uudcruuaUi Uiv iiuor. 
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ICON or IKON {f^Jcon, a representa- 
tion: C/r.). In liuhflia, a picture or low 
relief of a saint is jilac<<l in almost every 
room of tho lioUiRs t(»atiniutat<‘ tlmtlevo- 
tioniil fe«ltM((s of the luhalutauts. A 
traveller states that m tl»e ante-c'hambers 
of the KxchaiijfO at Bt. Petersburg largt* 
p.cturea are hung up, with lamps sus- 
l-fMhleU in float of tin in, ami before tin se 
loorchaiita jKjrfcnu their deroUont, ns 
tliey come in or go nway. Icons are 
to be found everywhere, in the public 
offices, the palaci'S, museums, railway 
statioiiB, shoiia, even in tho cabins of 
ships, and the icon, wherever it may be, 
IS respected. 

IPENIITY, snmoness, not inertly 
similarity. Memory is the basis of all 
evidence of identity. Wc must reineinbor 
the f< rmer ai>i>oaiunce and i>ropertie-* of 
an object before wo can aay that the 
one before us is the same. As to Per 
Bonal Identity the remembrance of former 
act ons, feelings, and thoughts, is the 
tltain by wbith our present and our psust 
«clvt'<>ure connecte I into a whide, winch 
hiw endutod with unbroken continuity 
from monient to moment, from diy to 
day, uml from year to yeai, ever since 

we i*ossf ss» (1 ct'iiHC ou.-meas 

INDlAIs'H iJnduDii : Lot ), the inha- 
biiants of India, a country deriving its 
name fiom the river Indus. When 
Aminca was dtscuvirevi, the Spaniards. 
sui>i*<>tmig that tin y had reacheti the east 
ooart of Imlia, calleil the natives Indians, 
and this errancous mmio lias beetijH'rpe- 
t laUnl, Hence ai'>o the names of Kast 
IiulKH ami West Indies Tlio AinorRan 
Indians are of the Mongolian rate. They 
uie ilivided into ininn u'ms trines and 
Hj*eak a grtat ty ol tongues or dia- 
h cts Tliey ar<* « -.tiuuitetl to be ai*out 
12,150,000 in imiidier, of wlucn 3JO,000 
live in the I'niti 1 S'at<*<i. 

INDIAN' bUMMUfl, a name given in 
Hie I’nitcd SMtvs to the mild and Kercue 
weallier enjoyed in the month of Ooto 
Ikt 

4NJ>ICATf)Il, in Mechanics, an ai>- 
paratuB for show in,; the pressure of the 
steam in the cylinder of a Htcum «‘nginc, 
and for marking its indications on p.ipei, 
from which ci«i Ikj »oen tho varjung 
jirtfisure throughout tho stioke of tho 
piston. 

INDIUM, a soft white metal not tar 
Dishing in tlie an, diseoveied in G«rm.in 
orcHvifriuc (lilcmlc). It is of rare o(ciir- 
renco, molts at 351 S" F., has a specilic 

f ravlty of 7 30 ; ohcmicat equivalent, 

IN DU A, tho conqueror, a Hindoo 
deity ; at the |veiio<l of tho Vedas the 


highest deity, the chief of tho gorls of tho 

air, but afterwards chief of the nether 
dcitic«. 

•in I*AIlTIRrS INFIDELIUM (m 
heathen riarts : ImI ). Bishoi»H appointed 
by tiio Poiie with this designation have 
diocesis in countries now iiossesserl by 
nori-CbnhtiariR, espcci.illy in the East. 

IN BPIRITL'ALllU'S {Lat.), in spin- 
tu.il affairs, in opposition to tn tempoi 
libiit, in temporal business. In sjieakiiig 
of the members of tire upper house of the 
British Darhument, we use the phrase, 
tJie Ixrrds spiritual and temixrral, meau- 
iiig the iiisboivs and lay peers. 

INSTITUTE of FRANCE {VInstitut 
de Fraiirc), the collective name of the five 
Academies, which have their seat in a 
special buiMiiig at Pans called the Palais 
derinstitut. (1 ) The French Academy, 
established in 1635 by Cardinal Kichcheu, 
for tho cultivation and advancement of the 
French language and literature. There 
are forty mcmlrers (tho Forty Immortals), 
who still hold sway over language aud 
literature, although the great dictionary 
they undertook many years ago has inado 
little prtrgre&s. (2) The Academy of In- 
srnptious and Ihlka Lettres, founded in 
1701 for histoiical, arihaMdogtcal, and 
pliilological reM arches * also with forty 
im mbers (3 ) Tlie Academy of Sciences, 
founded by Colbert m ICw ; tiiere are 
eleven sectiouB, wit ii sixtj -five members. 
(4 ) The Acatiemy of Fine Arts, founded 
by the painter l.ebruii, in 1648, and remo- 
delltd by CollH.rb in lb6I us the Royal 
Academy of Pamting and Sculpture, with 
forty inemlvers. These fourAcadenues have 
uudergum* many changes of constitution 
and iiumo (Rojal, Imjenal, National), 
aud ill 1803 a lu w 1 ranch was added, 
which m 1833 bit.tine (5) tlie Acatlemy 
of Moral and Politual St'iences. The 
A( 'uUmictaus loocive it peiihum of 1500 
f lanes, ami tach Academy ehets new 
menilvers to fill vacancies m its body. 
Every new meml>er of the French Aoa- 
ikmy is elected into a particular chair, 
nml it is hiR duty on taking his seat to 
pronounce a formal harangue on the lif< 
and inenta of his predcces’^or in that 
chair, to which a reply is made by another 
nu inlaT 

IN.si'RU MENTATION, in Music, the 
HitHtical arrangement of a piece of music 
lor the various instruments of an oiches- 

ti. i, with siR-ci.il reference to their several 
jRiwers and iiecniiarities, ami with tiie 
view of prouuoiiig the intended effect. 
The written music is called the score. 

INTENSITY OF SOUND. This is 
syiionymoua with loudness, audispropor- 
tioual to the square of the abriol vibra 
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fciODS in tbo case of sounds of the }>aiue prophets, evungelmts, and shephenls ; 
pitch and clianujter. tt«e oliicets of tlje congregations are 

INTEllME2SiZ(> {ItaJ.), an interlude or angels, elders, i^riOBts, and fleacon^ The 
short musical cometUetta serving to fill soi rices are conducts with mucli j>omp. 
up the time lietweeu two acts of the This sect lius olitained converts among 
prJnclt»ai pii'ce. the upper cla><8e8 in Germany. 

INTERNUNCIO {TtaL). a representa- ISDBARIC LINESor ISOBARS (isos, 
tire of the Vatican of lower gratle than a equal, haros, weigiit: Or,), m Meteoro- , 
nnucio at the court of a llomau Cathohc logy, are the lines drawn on the earth's { 
sovereign. surface to connect plivees witcre the haro- 

INTERrELLATION I JF'r ). a question meter at a given date, or on the mean of 
a<ldres«ed lu a parh iniontnry assenihly the year, indicates the same atniospherio 
to some member of the Goremnient. pressoie. 

with the view of obtaining iriforniation ISOCLINAL LINES (i'os, equal; 
as to some occurrence or proceetling To Khnfin, to bend down : Or), in Terres* 
laterpellate ir Ui ask for an explanatiou. trial Magnetism, are lines which connect ' 
IRRATIONAL, in Arithmetic, a places on tho earth’s surface whore the , 
term apphe<.l to a number whose ratio to needle has the same inclination, 
unity cannot be exactly expressed, an I.SOGONAL LIN ES(t’*os, equal :£ 7 onos, , 
approximation only can l»e m.ide, hut an angle : Or ), in TerrestrisI Magnetisni, i 
this may be nia*lo continually closer, are those wl)ich are drawn through places • 
The numerical ratio of the circumference on the c^irth’s surface where the declina- | 
of a circle to the diameter is irrational, tion of thu needle is the same, bocaUHo 
The roots of most whole numbers and such lines make the same angle with tho 
logarithms are irrational Such numbers inendian, 

are termed Surds. CiRCULATiNa Dkci- iVORIKS.ancieritandmerhiovalcarv- 
si A us are cases of thi^kind. In Algebra ing4 in ivory preserved in museums and 
the term is applied to < xpressmns in voh- much prizwl by antiquarians. They sro 
ing fractional indiot's or nuheal signs usually in tho form of statuettes. luistR, j 
IRRATIONALITY OK DlsPER- crucifixes, diptycha, tnptyi Iih, and panels, j 
SION, m Optica, a b*rm ajiplnxl to the Tnere are many specimens in the British 1 
irregulanty of the rtlative disUnces of Museura, Booth Kensington Mnsenm, , 
the lines in the prismatic spectrum when and Livcirool Mus*'um, The museums 
pnsras of different materials are ein- in Italy are als») rich m these objects, 
ployed. It arises from the different Ftcfi/r /iw ns .ire casts in a plastic ma* > 
powers of dispersion iwsseastd by differ- t< rial from tin «»nguial pieces. i 

ent bodies. IVOHY, Vuobtable, is the white 

IRVINGITES. a sect of Christians, ivory like albumen which envelo)»« like 
followers of Etiwani Irving, who was l«im a thick shell the kenitd of the fruit pro 
at Annan in Be vM ind in 1792 and dn d in iluoed by the Phytdrphas nutcra <trpa, n 
1834. Th**y stjle themse)\e<i the Catholic palm growing m tropical South Anierici 
Apostolic Church, iHjlieve in the revttal It is the Cororo Nut of commerce This 
of the spiritual gifts of the ajmstohe j substance i« worked uj) into hnttous ami 
times, such as the power of speaking in nunierouH httlc ornitmental articles. Tim 
unknown tongues, and expi-ct an eaily ' nuts of ii palm, .S’lijpis amicarum, growing 
apjiearance of the mdhnnium Tne I at the Fr emby Inlands, afford a nearly j 
church dignitaries are styled apo’^tles, * snnllar material. j 


J I 

JAGGERY, a coarse sugar, obtained «ff Admiralty were abohdu d as .lei'.ira' i 
in tropical countries from the juice of t /uits, or rather were coii'folii.latcd. ft.jd ; 
•ereral palm Irwa made to constitute the Hupremo Court , 

JOBS HOUSES. Chinese temples are ‘ of Jmlicature Tlds court was made ( 
so termed by European travellers, who to consist of two divisions; the High 
arc said to have obtained tho name by Court of Justice and the Court of Aji- 
cormpting the Portuguese word Peo% peal The distinction between Law and ' 

God Equity is no longer obw-rved, but both 

JUDICATURE, niOK Court of branches of law are administered in tho 
By an Act of Parliament passed In the High Court of Justice. That court now 
session of 1873 (since amended and ex- consists of five divisions— namely, the 
tended by other Acts), tbo Courts of Chancery division, tho Queen's Bench 
Queen’s Bench, Excheouer, and Common division, tho Common Pleas division. 
Pleas, the Ooort of CnanoeiT, the Pro- the Exchequer division, and the Pro- 
bate and Divoroe CVnart* and the Ootirt bate, Divorce, «id Admiralty division. 
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AppuU« lie from the High Court of adminiHtenng the law between party and 
JuBtioe to thAOonrt of Appeal, and the party 

ultimate court of apteal Ib the House of JUNIU S, The Lettebb op, a seriefl of 

Lords The principal object of thtse re- letters on the politics of the time, which 
volutionary Acte was to break doisn the appeared In the ‘Public Advertiser/ 
technical distinction between Law and with the signature of ‘Junius/ in the 
Equity, which had prevailed for cen- years 1769 1772 They attracted much 
turtes, and to a ss im i la te the procedure attention on account of their bold and 
in all the courts Buitors may now powerful attacks on the ministers, and of ' 
obtain a complete remedy in the court excellent language in which their bit- I 
to which they first apply, instead of ter invectives were expressed Thegovem- 
being compelled to seek the enforce lut nt meut of the day prosecuted the pnntcr, | 
of their * legal rights ' in one court and the law ofiicers of the Crown doclanug 
that of thc& ‘equitable rights' in an one of the letters to be ‘adoring, scan- 
other when the same subject matter and dalous, seditious, and dangerous libel ’ 
the same persons are concerned The Every effort was employed to discover 
existing judges were retamed, but they the author, but the secret has never yet 
wore empowered to dispense both law been revealeiL The conjectures on this 
and equity in their courts, accordmg to head have been numerous, an<l seve- 
tho circumstances of the cases brought ral volumes have been nritten on the 
before them Mere technical errors in subject There seem to be fewer ob^ 

procedure have not now the same fatal lections to the supiiosition that Sir 

effect as formerly, being in most cases Philip Francis, who had been emplojed 
casilv remediable Substantial justice, m a go%erununt office and who died 

not the exact comphauce with precede nt, in ISlti, was the author than to any i 

ought to be the mam object in^iewm other j 


I ^ 

> KAIMACAN (i deputy Aiab), the high caps made of felted hair worn by | 
I govt riior of a district ill lurkey tlu Anuenians, also apart of the Him 

1 KALMUCKS ati Asiatic i>eople of gan in u itioiial costume 

Mongolian race, la mg a noma<hc life on KAltUSS, a cloak composetl of the 
tiie Htemies anti mmintaiiH of Turkc^'tm, pkinn of aimnals neatly st wn teigether, 
MoriKolia, anil Boutlieui Siberia Tluy * uml worn by the Cuffre chiefs m South 
I iiumlitr about COO 000 bouih, art in part | Africa 

iniiojicDdeut^ and m i irt uiuki tin rule KEIJPER, m Geology the German 
ot ttie Russians and Ctiiuese Tluj are name of the uiitermost drtihion oi the 
chiefly Uudelhista, an<l their wealth oou Tn.is sysU ni It is composed of a series 
sists of horses and cjittlo of sihierous ami gyi>stou8 shales and 

KALO (ionuerJj Taro), is tlie name Randstones wlmb reach a thickness of 
given by the Polym sians to the Co/octwa 1000 feet in b mth Germany, m which 
eiailcnfa, nat oniti ytiocrre [See country it n^itauiion the Musclielkalk, 
Arum] It is extiiisiitly cultnatcu m anotlur division of the Trias, winch is 
wet places on account of its etlible roots w intuig m Engliiui In this country the 
which aie baketl in an ovtn made m tin Keujitr is lies dtieloped, but the ‘bone 
gionnt], and nto n/terwards weii beaten lx. i of Devonsliire and Gloucestershire, 
on a Imard witli a stone pestle. It is tiien winch abounds m the remains of saunans 
I laced m a calabortii and made int«) a intl fish, belongs to it 
! 1 aste with water, which is allowed to fer KIMMLRIHGK CLAY, in Geology, 
men# for two or thuo days when it is the lower division of tlie Upper Oolite in 
consiilerefl fit to eat This paste is the England which takes its name from Kim* 
poi of the Bandwich Islanders. Paiai, or muidge, in Dorsetshire The beeis con- 
hani foiHl, 18 the nimio given to the sist chiefly of a bitummoua shale several 
jMninded rsKit before water has been hundred feet thick, and forming here auel 
ocided. In that state it is packed in there uu impure coal. The shells are 
haves for cariiigo It is said that a murine, and as the remains of plants are 
puce of grouiul forty fei t sou ire I lant-ed semty, it is thouglit that the bitumen 
with kalo will support an isl.uxler for a may be of animal origin 
whole year, and a square mile would KINEMAIICS (kinema, movement: 
i ullloe for 15,000 i>coplo for that space of Qi ), a branch of Mathematics dealing 
tjnie motions, whether Biauile or 

KAIjPAK {IwkiAh) a hat made of coiniKiuud, of particles and bodies, 
lambskin amongst tlie Tartars , also the introducing the conceptions of time 
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and Telooitf, but excluding that of 
force. 

KISTVABN (Ariaf, a cheat: Ang^Sax.; 
niom.a atone: £rU.),an ancient aenutchriU 
Btructure, composed of three or four up- 
right Btones, arranged eu as to form a 
Rinoll chamber, with a large flat stone 
atToss the top. After the body had Inhcn 
I p! teed therein, it wa^ corere«l with a 
' inoinxl of loose stont^s and earth foruilbg 
a tuniuluR. 

! KNIGHTS PROBLEM at Chess; 
this consists of placing a knight uiion 
any one of the sixty-four sipiares of a ch nr 
I chess board, aii<l in ikmg him leai»8ucce»- 
Rirely into every oilu r hipnm* without eu- 
^ termg any one a second time. 


KOLA NUTS, the seed of a tree, 5f«fv 
eulta acuminata: nat. or^r Sterculiaccx, 
growing in tropical Africa. TJiey are 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg aud of a 
brown colour, with a bitter taste. Tlia 
natives prize them highly, and are in the 
habit of eating part of one before taking 
a meal, in onler to improve the flavour 
of anything they eat or drink afterwartls. 
Analysis siiows that tliey contain theine, 
KKIJMEN or KlGKiMEN, the black 
iiihabituiits of a part of the uost coast 
of Africa, south of Litieria, called the 
Km Coast. Tluy are iiitelllgent and 
muscular, and ore much sought after by 
inei chant v» s-iels and men-of-war to per- 
form the rougher duties of the service. 


I.AC'il LH, JitAV, Tlie nitttenal for 
tloa varni h i« obtained by making In- 
ctmona lu tlic bark of u tree {Ithu* trnit 
ct/eta, nat order Itrthmthtfcetr) wnmi 
the sap IS rising I>arrjuered articles m 
the form of cujb, dishes. &c., are lim- 
it rsolly employed by the Japauest', lo- 
st* a<l of crr*ckery ami glass Goml oM 
1 icqucr-work is very costly eren in 
Jai^an : the best is u ually in the foim of 
small Uixes Ti)e t«*sf8 of gootl 1 icquer 
ore said to bo its high flinsi), its satiny, 
oily feel, and its rcflistanco to tiie pres- 
sun of tb*‘ thumb nail. 

LACriN dm. iiidk: Lnf ), is the 
sugar of milk, and is obtaiue<l by eva- 
porating winy to a sin.py state, an I 
nl'owing the lactin to ciy’stallise out. 
Wiien imrifioii it forms wlnto four-suleil 
prHnis of a sweetish taste. It is com- 
]*o«*d of carbon, hytlrogeu, aud oxyg* o, 
faint) four atonin of each. 

LAJDY CHAPEL, noliaiKdlntlnirrbts 
dedicaU‘d to the Virgin, In English 
athedrals it is ii'-Uiily plare<l at the 
extreme east end hi yond the ( hancel 
LAXCFAVOgD, tinployid by coach - 
nia'o'rsoti acc<miit of its UinghncHS «ri I 
flt'Xibility, is procured from a Boiitli 
American tree, tin* Thufwtifi Quiiattn^nB 
of iHitaiiistJi, naf. order A noiiacfcs, to which 
order tiic CrsTAhi) ArPLZS iitloug 
LAPITHA*; IHee Centaur, p. 123 ] 
LASSO (.S/Kin J, a strip of hide many 
yanls in lengtn with a noose at one eml, 
employed Viy the Gaui'Hos of South 
America in capturing wild cattle, horm », 
and sheep. When t lie man is on horee- 
Iwvck, it is skilfully thrown in sneh a 
manner that the no*MC caU lies the neck, 

horns.or tegs of the animal The Uolas. 

uw'il for the same purjiow, are tw o metal 
balls attached to the ends of a thong, 
itself attached to the eml of a long strip 
of hide 'When chasing an animal, the 


I man keepn the balls whirling w'Ulc ajia t 
I over hiN ht <id, until the proiicr ntomeiit 
j AmveK for launching tiiem. On striking 
j tiio o> jtct they twiat nnuid it and effec- 
1 tually secure it. 

LATTICE LEAF PLANT, a water 
I ]) Aiit, thy Ourirattdra t'nuKtmii*, imt. 
j Older Nfiiiidoc*(F, growing in Madagascar. 

The leaf is very n markable from being 
j pierced with holes like a coarst^ sieve, 

I tiie Cellular tianua not filling up tiie 
meshes of the vascular tissm . Tliere arc 
two other sjiecics of the genus in Maila- 
^ giHCir, but only one of these has ski let on 
‘ kims A fourth sp( cies has l>een Ia* !y 
‘ found in E-tsftrn Afiioa. 

LAUGHING GAB. [See Nii'Rors 
' OxiPK, p 494.] 

! LKCrkKN. or I.ETTERN (f/c aiv. to 
ria^l- Lat ), the desk or stand on which 
> the largo liuoks used in the servieos of the 
Roinui Catholic churches are often 
plued. Tiiey nro frKjuently seen nn 
ornanientjiJ olijccta m modem churcin s. 

I.EONIHTi's, tlic name of the mtti or 
nhowers, which (K'tur annually from the 
12ili to thn 14th of N.o'emU-r Tmir 
ra<l ant point is the star «, in the Lion 
coiHfelluiion 

j LElMERa OF THE ALPHMIKT 
The. are usually divided into vowe^ and 
' consonants. Tim sounds of tlie latwu are 
’ ciassifled liy phouologists. according to 
I the organs iwerl in pronouncing tiiem, 

I into (I.) Gutturals (absent ui Kttgllsh, 
but beard in rh, of tho Bcotch hWi, and 
tit'* German ach ) from guttur, tlie throat: 

iiecauso tho hack of the mouth at 
the top of the throat is Virmight into 
play; <2 ) PulnUls -bard (J and G, K, Q; 
<3.) Nasals (M, N), from nosiw, tho nos«: 
LoL ; (4 1 Linguals Q). L, T), from 
t%ngua, tiio tongue: Lat.: (5.) Labials 
(B. F, P. Ph, V). from labia, lips: LoL 
As to the remaining letters of the Eng- 
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1h)i lanKUftfCO* H is an napirate, and 8 and 
Z are sibilaiHi {dbilarf, to bisa: Lat), 
R }r a comrKJund hngual and pal.itab X. 
u conit^ound palatal and sibilant. An- 
other dlMsion of letters according to 
their sounds is into— (1 ) Tenues- K, P, 
T ; (2 ) AsjJirateR- H. l^h. Ph, P, V, and 
the Oennan(;h , (3 ) Half vowels— R, L; 
14 ) Sibilants—S, 8h, Z : (5 ) Nasals— M, N : 
(6 ) Medials— <», 1). B In English forty- 
two elementary sotnuls are rejiresented 
by twenty-six letters Eighteen of the 
cJ**mentary sfjiintm are vocalic, ‘When 
\M come to coin pare, 'aiys Dr Angus, ‘the 
two and forty sounds of our language, 
w ith the SIX and twenty letters that are 
imployed to represent them, we see at 
onco the deflciencus of our alphabet 
The theory of a rierfect alplndiet requires 
that every simple sound should have a 
single sign, that no sound should have 
more than one sign, and that similar 
sounds should bo represented by similar 
signs , these last varying according to the 
degrees of hkeuess which thtt sounds 
leprchent. If the English alpliahet be 
tested by these three principles, it xviU 
1)0 found singularly unsatisfactory It is 
at once uuci*rtaui, inconsistent, errone- 
ous deficient, and redundant ’ : 

LIVCtUl.A (a little tongue* Lat). a 
genus of biialve niolluska belonging to 
till tlass of Brnchioiioda. and remarkable 
for Its imuKiise duration m geological 
time, having been found m the oldest 
conchlferous rocks <rainiirian efioch), 
and being still rei'resenttd by living 
si>ec)es 

LONGEVITY vdns, long life 

Jat 1 FI wirena the French phyuologist, 
was of opinion that the natural duration 
of the life of an animal is five tunes tlie 
period It takes to auiTe at maturity 
AT>i>l>mg tins to the Iniman race, it 
w'ould appear that the natural cx|H*cta 
tion of life 18 at lt*n«!t one hundred jears. 
I)r P ILkxI, In writing up»m this sidijtct, 
8a)s, that 'most, if not all, of our ill- 
nes^u s are the rtsuU of oni of two things, 
either of our ignorance or of our indis- 
cntion — our ignornnco in not la-ing 
a<quainte<l with the laws that govern 
heaitli. or our indiscretion when we 
know them, in failing to yield obeditnce 
to them Nothing can be easier than to 
teskthe truthfulneHS of this p.unful apho- 
rism, if those who liear if will apply it 
to the cases of the persons with whom 
the> have been intimate, and who have 


died long Itefore their time. They will 
usually discover that some imprudence 
had been committed by the individual, 
either for a longer or a shorter time , be 
may have indulged too freely m the plea- 
sures of the table, abandoning the exer- 
cise which was formerly customary to 
him ; he may have become a daily or 
nightly 8t»int dnuker— one of the roost 
<llidermining haiuts that can be pursued, 
tven although it may nut ai>pear to pro- 
duce any ill < flFects at the time. He may, 
in fact, have ti.vnsgresseii the majority of 
those laws winch govern our health , in 
some instances knowingly, in others un- 
consdously, the result however being 
alwnjs flic same. Eicess in eating, m 
drinking, in fasting, in smoking, may all 
l>ro\o factors in tlie shortening of the 
dmntion of life, as well as undue ex- 
posure to cold with an insufficient 
ninoiint of rlothuig ; but, perhaps, the 
most fertile source of all is neglect of the 
signs of coming diseases with which 
Nature invarialily furnishes us. If we 
allow these signs to jiass by, or to escape 
ns, without attempts at correcting what 
tiny indicate, a downwani progress is 
suffered to continue, which might other- 
wise have been long retarded' How 
desirable is it, then, that instruction m 
rfgaul to the leading rules for the pre- 
strv ition of health, and to tlie scientific 
tnitlis on wliicli tiny are founded, should 
l>e communicated to ns in our early 
y( ar« along w itli— one might almostvw- 
turotosay btfore — the mysteries of Latin 
composition and Greek verse. Since 
tins Hulject has an immediate bearing 
upon our cori>ortal will being, and 
t lien fore on our happituss throughout 
oni hvi s, it surely ouglit to stand amongst 
the foremost branches of our education. 
But what 1ft the fac* ? Tlie great ma- 
j irity of children are taught nothing 
w hati ver upon this lit ad, and they glow 
np in linuntaiilo ignorance of the ele- 
nu nts of the gi cat stienc «>f living Tiie > 
Cilanntous cnnst qutnees of tin-* neglect 
are only too plain. By the non-oiistrv- 1 
a no* of a few simple rules, a \ast number ' 
of {versons born into tlie world arc cut 
off luematurt lv,beMdtsbaving their shor- 
t< ued lives nlHicted wuh various avonl- 
able diseases. (f)n this subject a series 
of little works entitled ‘ lit altli Primers,’ 
pnl>h‘»hed by D Bogue. or another senes, 

‘ Miuiuals of Health,’ S P.O.K , may be 
profitably consulted.) 


M 


MAENADS, or MA^NADLa tho Bae 
eiianb'S, or foliowi rs of Dyonysos or 
Bacchus, who derived their name from 
tlieir frantic iiehnvlour {mainofnai, to 
K ige : Gr.). 


MAFIA, a secret society in Sicily, 
w’tli tlie same objects as the CAJdo&liA 
I at Naples. 

MAGYAR, one of the tTgrio-Tlnulf 
tongues, siKikeu by the people ox Hungary. 
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M ^ ABH ARATA in Sanscrit LiUra. 
ture one of the two great national epton, 
j consisting of nmetetn diTisious with 
220 000 lines The i rinci|ial subject is 
the contest of the Bharata (Paiidu and 
Kuru) for the throne of Hastinapnra 
! but a great unubcr of other Indian 
stories are interworen The work has 
been printed m four v dumesjand trans- 
latioiiB hare been made into French a 1 
Oenn in 

MAHADEVA out of the titks of the 
HinioxUity flira 

MAHltATTI the language spoken ly 
a>>out 15i millions of i»crsoiw living in the 
states in o which the fonner M ihratta 
fiuiire has been <li»idc<I Lrwalior 
III lore Baroda, &c It is denied from 
th Sansorit 

MAIOS (S'pan ) the nide inhabitants 
of gome valleys in An lalusia noted for I 
their gay costume an I blustering behan i 
our The women ah> are worthy e tn I 
mnious of tlieir mates are tenntd 
Mijfiui \ 

MAJUSCULE, in PolsBOgrai hy n. 
writing m which the leturs are all ; 
capitals employed m ancient maim 
serif t« 

MAIAGASY the language sjoktn in 
M idagascar it is a lialect of tin wi Uly 
spre ul Malayo Polynesian tongue of 
winch It m the most westerly memlnir 
, fifany African words are intr rmlxtMl 
f MAI AY lAK^UAGEH a f'lstinct 
j family of tongues spokin in the I hilii»- 
•ine Islands, the islinds of Fomiosi 
I imeo, C3oleV>es. Sumatra, Java, an 1 tlu ! 
Malay iKumsula. Y>hen the Malars 
1 wtre converted to M jhauime«l inmm 
they adoptel the Araiiic characitm, in 
! which all tin ir lit# rature is written and 
thtir corresfon Itnce has l>oen con lu U, I 
I with tin ra from that time to tin ire- 
sent although sai I to be unsu ted to 
the Malay tongue To this family 1 1 1 mg 
tin Malayo-Polruesiau languages s{K)kcn 
by the Polynesian islanden. There are 
two Inranchts one Hinikeu by the dark 
race inhabiting Fiji and other islands 
north-cast of Austrdia the otlur by 
tiie brown race dwtllmg m New Z**ulan 1 
the Samoan Islands, the M irquosas 
Tahiti and the 8 indwich Islands This 
tongue is highly vocalic soft, and 
muHK^l 

» MvVLMSEY a wine sail to derive 
Its from M drasia in Greece, or 

Crete During the Middle A^ea it was 
highly esteemed Tn that old i»ocm the 
' Morte d Artbnre ' we r* a<l of malvesy e 
and muskaddcl ti ose merrtlyons 
dnnkes ' Tlie most cr b 1 rati d wine of 
this name in later tirm s is that inmte 
frotn a peculiar grario in the Island of 
MaileinL a strong luMcions wine with 
powerful >K)uqnet 

MALPiamANOORnJSOLrR tnin 
ate romid bodies, found in the spleen and 
tidneys. They were named after Mal- 


pighi an Italian anatomist of the seven- 
teenth century »•, 

MAN, Rau£h or Many attempts 
hare bten made to mark out tiie races 
of man by clear, well detlnod lines of 
sc|)aration. but t thnologlsts are at vari 
auce aa to the number of divisions and 
as to the characters upon which the 
varieties arc to be limited and olrcum 
scribeni There art clansihcations of races 
(says Professor (>w< n) % ar> mg from thirty 
t) the time pridonimant onis which 
Idumtnbach first cltarlj w^mUd out— 
tlu (black) Ethioj mil tho d>rowii) Mon 

f oliaii and the (white) Caucasian or 
nlo European Thtso varltties mfrge 
inb) out anotlu r bj t asy grailations The 
Malay and the Polytusian link the Mon 
golian and In lian ^arittus and the 
Indian is Imki d by the Es luiinaux again 
to tlie Mongohun Tlu inhabitants of 
the Aml-iiiiin Islands Ntw Guinea, 
Ntw Calt 1 mia and Aiistralia in a 
minor dt^c^e S4 tm to Oil up the hiatus j 
liitwiet| the Malay and tin Ethioiiui 
yaricties and in no case can a will ’ 
markel, definite line lx drawn bttwicii < 
thi physical characteristics of allied | 
yarleths these merging more or Itss 
gra«latiODall|i th( one into the other / 
I’ht follow mg arrangement of the prin ' 
cljial races is lurhaiw as convenient as 
any that ha\t ixen sketched - 
White Races 

1 Arufnan "Nose prominent lips thin, 

III ard abundant hair straight oi flow ing 
J Complexion scarcely 

b ooiiiuig florid nosy prominent, hair 
erisiK.*d 

Riiows Racks 

3 M *nffotum iharlhss hair quite 
straight and very long (including the 
American Indians) 

4 HoUfnlft Nigro fuaturcs. close 
Wf>oUv hair, diiumutivc stature 
5 3/ d ty — Featur<» not prominent In 
tin profile, complexion darker than in 
the two preceiling races hair straight or 
fl )vMng (including the Malayo l‘oljne 
sians New Zcalaniltrs Australians the 
luopU < f Madagascar, and thu Califor 
Ilian Indians) 8i i Pol y ^^BlA 
JiiAiKiHii HnowN Races 
6 Pijum Iiaturts not iiromlnent 
in ttic pijfilr, beard abundant, skin 
hursli to tlie touch, hair crispcil or 
fnzzk d • 

7 Nr irlito — Beardless, stature dimi- 
nutive features approaching those of 
tlu negro, and the Lair woolly 
8 /luhun —Features approaching those 
of the Arabian, hair straight or flowing 
q Rthirpian —Oomibxiou and f«a- 
tures iiiti rmediate between those of tho 
Indian and Negro, hair crisped 
Black Races 

10 Avmt'ialxan —Nigro fcatorei, with 
straight or flowing hahr 
11 e —<Jlose woolly hair, noM 
much flattened, and Ups thicJc 
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MANX, th&t dialect of Celtic spoken 
Id the Isle oi2£»ix. It is rapidly becotulug 
extinct ^ 

MAORIS, the native uame of tlu 
New Ztftlandtrs, a branch of the brown 
MaUyo PolyueRiun race. Their tradi 
tioua bay that their aucestors cnne from 
the north niul uorth-iaKt They are a 
line rice » f men, nb 36 ically 
MAKCIUNI Its, a r* hgmus sfct 
which arose in tin stcoml ctntury, so 
called from tlmr foundtr, Martmn, who 
s< c uts havo I e( II < ml u( d with Onostic 
iiiids Tlu y inini,nud t lat htsihstlu 
tw o prim M li s of g lod and evil tlu re \\ as 
a third the < n ator of th i woil I and the 
(jod of the Jews who was paitlv good 
and I'Urllj tvil It was tlu good i rm 
CIJ le that Sint Jisua Christ into tlu 
world that the ivil prnini le imglit Ic 
ixhrjaitd and the Jewish Dciry ntu 
tr ilmi d 

MARK the m vv silvtr com of the 
G rinan tnipirt its vilui is about lljd 
It IS iiivuii d into 100 pfi nnigh 
MARS I’ll ft ssiir Asai h Hall of Wa h 
ington, by emi loj mg a n fi ictor of 2i) m 
ajierturc, has di covtn I that this jlanet 
hastwoRinaU im ons tiiclmg round hii i 
at the distai res of about 12 400 and 3700 
miles from hia surfact, and in ptn >ds 
of aliout 30h 17in , anl 7h and 3)ni 
nspt< tivtlj 'Ihc motion of the litnr 
lounil Its prim ir> is * lb t ti d in h‘'S than 
i| oiu third of the time of the irimatys 
1 ri tit ion, a case nmipio m the bolar 

8)rtltrn Tlu sc moons whuh baM lucii 
I n.imtil IkimoB and rholms 1 a'e dia 
mi h rs ot MX or si vi n uiths. Tlu nias^ 
of M irs is now luhtvid to be about the 
12(»0th I art of tit t utlis nuibs, or tlu 
3 0<U SOOtli p irt of tlu bim s mass 
( M \ICs| ILLMsh the song writbn 
by Itougi t do I ibi , at Str is’ urg in 17'C 
j btgmnmg, Allims i nfiuih do la patiie 
i and Si t to a (jcini vn nitlody Itluiiuu 
j u faMinnUi song of tlu rcvolutionai j 
1 pnrt> 

j MAT M><>R <tbo kil’er ). the 

niHii will) < iiut> It 18 lit a bull flgbt t i 
kill the bull alti r it has liecu suflicicntly 
tormenti d 1 y othcis I 

MAIL Yfkda pk or Paraguay Tea, i 
m the led ot tlu lit r I’ai i iintyfut,ijf a | 
small tree, alud to our holly giowmg 
wild in the fonsts of Brazil and tbo 
Ar^mtnu Uijublu. The hat is juc 
lareil for u*”! by n astnig Its iiifuBiun 
onus Ur favourite iMir.ige with tlie 
IMoplo of Bonth Anunea in plate of 
ordinary tea and collet It contains like 
tliim the jinnciiilo tluiiit The usuil 
nuide of taking it is to tuck it fiom the 
cup thiough a tubt 

MATH’O (Spmt ), the leaves of Ptpn 
auiiu tifohvni, imt order Piperacecr, a 
native of Houth America, An infusion 
is employed as a styptlo in internal 
hemorrhages And in lAectioua of the 
inui ou) u'cmbrane. 


MATJND, A standard weight of British 
India, equal to 100 lbs. English Troy 
weight It IS divided into forty seers 
MAZLIl, a wotkIou cup or bowl, often 
carved or otherwise ornamented, and 
tltnving its name from being usual y 
made ot mazer orniajilc wood {SfadtrhoU 
0(7 7)1 siHiklidwoid t €, maple) 
MLASUKIS [See WEIonrs and 
MeAM UlrM IS/ ) ] 

MLGAi 1 SIAN GAMES, ancient Ro- 
man games instituted in honour of 
Cybeh tlu gn it {mrgale Of ), goddess 
MIGALllIIIC REMAIN^ {mega\ 
gnat. Ifiho-i a stone Gi ) prehistoric 
aiiangonuiits of large lilocks of ^tont 
u-.ua!ly 111 circles or avenues Stone- 
henge 18 tlu hiust ixamile in Britain 
Tlitir oni.in and jmrjiose have >»ctu the 
bubji 1 1 t f much d ibcu-vsion Formerly 
thOM in this country were attributed to 
the Ermds Some h ive thought them 
to l»e places for rtht,mus wor-.hi[i others 
placis of judicial rncctnig or places of 
sepulture for cbicfs or wamois, and even 
an ahtrouoiuicil i urpo*e has been siig 
gi «U.d 

MI I ANE'sIA black , dmo-s an 

island ill ) i name given to those 
iblands in the south Pacihc winch lie 
hitwctu the mcridiiiiib of the Tonga 
Islands and New (Jmiu i, and which an 
inhabited by black races distinct from 
the brown Poljiusians [Bee Papuan, 

Nl ClKIl l '» (''< I 1 

Ml L\i HYKLbm'his 1 lack phweiu, 
to imx togitliir (ti ) a volcanic rwk 
having n biihc 1 1 b!uk aupite with di«v- 
scimi ated irvMus of filsjur It is a 
virutvotU ik jiorpbyry riietcnihLs 
btin loostl) a] jilitd to a uumWr of 
I’akihi/oic erii) n nx 1 hdiflftnng widely 
in mnu ialo„i i! < < mj o itmn 
MLiUAPl V\, m Ciicuustry, an al ' 
coliol lu winch the ixygcn of common 
(ithjlu) a’l lud ih n pi we I by sulphur 
It lb a whitish duid lighter than water 1 
with an ixtiemely penetrating and 
offtnsivt iMiour so much so that until 
busily dihitxd with common alcohol it 
can liaidlybc appro vrhid 
MLHIDI \N t IRCLi: the same as 
a Transit lii«trnnii nt, winch 8< o 
MLhnZO |‘>;on), in America Gie 
child of a VI lute jverson and an Indian, 
whilst the nnmo Castizo ib gtviu to the 
child of a whiti pi rson and a Mt stizo. 

MLTAMl lilt’, a term applmd by 
chtinihts t > bodies which have the same 
clu muni c imj ootion and atomic weight, 
but differ 111 some of their piojnrtles 
MLTAMERISM(/nefa,togt ther mrrm, 
a part Oi ), lu Zoology, the property in 
an animal of being coustructed by a 
rtqvetitiou of like parts (me(ament ) ; as 
in worms, where ring succeeds ring 
METAYER BYSTEM of land tenure. 

1 This consists of the payment of rent by 
I the tenant, not in money, but by a share , 
I of the produce ui the land, usuaTy oi o 
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half (medietas, a half: Lot.). The ar- that tho eeasous run in oyolee uf about 
raiigenaents between landlonl and tenant eleven yeara, and that a period of heat 
vary in different places as to their n*8|^- and drou^'ht, usually o' three years’ 
tivf oottfributious tn the required miito- duration, is experienced as iMirt of a 
rials, seeds, ninmire. and itnjdeinents. cycle. Tho cycle, however, appears to 
MKTE01l<>li<)<»Y. ‘ It cannot be dis- be somewhat Irregular, being sonictimcs 
putetl,* said Hit John Leslie many years advanced and aometimes postponwl for 
^o, ‘that all the changes which hapjH'n a year. Again, it has been thought that 
in the mass of f)ur atnnwphere, involved, there is a cor^t‘sr)o^d^ nee between the 
capricious, and irregtihur us they may dry seawous aud the minima of sun spots 
apji>enr, are yet the neceasory results if und iK'tween the wet seasons and tlie 
principles as fixed, and perhai>fl os maxima of sun spots, but this hyiKiUn sis 
simple, as those which direct tho revo- «1 <h*s iu»t sec in to have been satisfactorily 
liition of the solar system.’ The r*>ta- made out at present. ' 

tion of the earth on its axis la tlic chief iid/i.— The great(‘st knowm deposit of ' 

cause of changes in tho weather, ami the rain on the globe takes place at Cherra * 

am. TT..iet t... ........ no tl.o .-i ... i> >» PotoW In tl... k'l.<.B(rah 'LWl 

The main ohjtvt of inetcoroiogists in idl ' spot there is nu annual f^l of filOJnclu’S, 
their investigations is the e^ttt^li‘^hlm‘nt ami marly as much falls at Lhurmsala, 
of data by wiiieh the slate of thcwcatlnr | in Western India. In Britain, tho bea- 
at a future time may bo foretold. Al- viest deiK.sit i.s at Keathwaite, amongst 
though a scientific basis for this has not the Bturowdalo lulls In (lumbcrlaml, 
yet Ihh’ii laid, yet through tho combina- wlwrc there is an annual fall of 1C5 
tion of obst^rvufions and the use of the inches. 

electric telo^aph, aliegiuuing ha.s Ikcen The exi>crlmcnts of Ihr, Tymlall have 
made, ami in many cases prognostiea- shown that the mmuUMtuantity of waU'i 
tions for a short date have prove*! to )r‘ which is KUHi«*mled as Invisible vui'our in 
fairly arcurate Tho tJovemm* iit has the atmosiihere acts to an astouishing 
I'stablihlnnl a M(*te*)rologieal Urtict I., .legree os a warn clothing to the earth. 
I/m<lon, which issues <lally to suh- | Altliough tho atinosphcro usually com 
senhers, and for e.xhihiti<in at vaiious tam« only one inirtlele of aiiucous vapour 
public oftice.s, seaports, and fishing sta- to IXM) of air, yet that single iiarticle 
tions, a weather chart giving a grui liic absorbs 80 tiim^s as much heat as the 200 
representation of (1) the iiarono tiieal particUs of nir If the a<iue<mh \a]»our 
pressure, (2) the ttmjKratuu. (3) t!»e w’ere removed troni the air oven'pn ading 
wind and sea disturbance, and (4.1 the this country f</r a single summer night, 
wtathcr and state of the sky ov.r tin* ev.-ry plant m>t capable of Ix'uring ex- 
I’nite*! Kingdom and some «.f ilie n*l- j treine c«dd wouhl he tlestroye*!. I’he 
jacent parts of the Coutim nt, for 8 a M. i rmliati«>u of h<‘ut trom the ground would 
every uiomiug Bt soles tins, the same he 8<» great that mtimse frost would pre- 
Otflce regularly puldtHhes in some of tlie I vail long before morning 
daily newspain'rs little charts of tlie Water being hiavivr than air, the ses- 
weather fonmud uistn the same r» turns .Knsion in the atm(.Hplu re of cloinls at «! 
which afford materials for the construe- vnihlc vapouis Is an unexidained tuet 
tion of the larger chart. These smalJer The v^Riunlar condition of tiie i^articKs 
charts exhibit (1.) the i-sid^ars of our ha.s never been provid, and if It hH«l 
Is. that is. the lines of eipial Irfiro- been, would nut throw light upon the 
nn‘trical pressure, (2.) the direction and j matter. 

strength of th*- wind in tlitfennt places, B'lwd -When the air has a motion of 
<3 ) the state of the weather and sky at from 30 t*. 3.1 mil. s m r limir, the wiml is 
difftrent locahtir‘S, ami (h) the state of considered high, and if the rate of motion 
tlie sea in different jarts. Mon over, w« re 50 mih h j« r i fuir, there wouhl bo a 
whenever the Office receives tcdegrapliic storm, and the pressure exerted by the 
rei)OrtH indicating that a cousidt ruble , wiml vvouiil be about 12 Ih.s on the sciuare 
disturbance of the atmosphere has foot But on the 27th of December 1^18, 
n ached or is near otir shores, wanilngs tho am moim ter at the BidstonOhR. r»:i* 
are sent by telegram to those parts of the j tory, Birl enhead, nglstend a vel .ily 
cf»a«t which are apisvrently threatened. ' f«»r a single hour of 92 mile's, and tho 
Telegrams are now regularly sent fr<»m i pressure instrument registered pressurts 
America to our Meteorological Dlllce excee*ling 70 lbs. on the sounre 
when a storm threatens to cross the | Oh/u^nmtorifs at Blevittfd Sfaiii/ns.—Ait 
Atlantic, and the information is at once t it is manifestly desirable to ascertain 
fr>rwardc<l to the principal iKirta, Buch j whether observations taken In elevat^ 
warnings are valuable; at the same time positions may not throw U^it upon the 
exi>erienc<‘ shows tliat whilst some Rtiiniis constitution of the atmosiihere and the 
are turned aside on ermwing the ocean laws defomiining its changes, many ob* 
and never reach u», others arrive unau- servatories have been lately established 
mmneed. at points raised a consldorable h»'1''l.t 

borne iQOicorologista are of opioion above tJio sea. In France there is a 
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meteorological station on the Puy du ! 
Dome (Auvergne) at the height of 4809 
feet, and arfwher has been placed on 
the Pic du Midi (Pyrenees) at 9439 feet 
above the sea A third is about to be 
built, at the height of 6200 feet, on Mont 
Ventoux, an isolated peak near Avignon 
In i'pj*er Austria there is a 8tati<in on 
tl»c Hchan)erg, nearly 6000 feet above the 
Kca Three stations in Italy have In'en 
formed at the heights of 83C0, 8343, and 
7087 feet above the sta. In Sicily, unon 
Mount Etna, a station is to be formed at 
the height of 9652 feet. At the hospice 
Of St Itemard there is a station 8130 feet 
above the sea. There are stations in the 
United Stati'S on Mount Washington, 
Mount Mitchell, and 1 ‘ike’s Peak, Colo- 
nwlo, which have the he ights of 6G00 fe< t, 
0691 feet, and 14,216 feet. The only 
station in (Ireat llrituin above 3000 feet 
IS that aiiout to lie built on Pen Nevis 
MK ’RON ESI A {niinos, small; arsos, 
an island: 6’r.), the name given to the 
small chains, or clusters of islands scat- 
t(*r«*<l over that part of the Pacific, lying 
to the W. and 8 W of the Sandwich i 
Islands, and to tiio N. of the equator, 
'j’iio ('aioline Islands, Marshall Islamis. j 
and the l>adiono Islands form part of | 
Micronesia. Tlkey are uihahitod by i 
M.«l «\an rnccs. j 

M I Iv \1)(), the title of tlio Emi>eror of j 
Ja]><tn. Formerly tlie Mik-ido whh only ] 
the spiritual head of tlie State, The , 
lemiviral soviTeignty was exercised by j 
the Tycoon IHIiogun or Siogunl, who j 
Commanded the ai iny, received the 
revenues, an<l governed the country; 
w'hiDt the Mikiulo, reimiimng secluded 
within hi8 p,vl.ice, was liommred as a 
deOv. In 1867, however, it was discov- 
ered that he was man thoTycoonate was 
aholmhed, and the Mikatlo alone now 
governs Japan with tlie ashistuiiee of a 
bivly of ininihtiws. {.See DaimioS {8f ).J 
MILDEW, the name of various mm 
nto fungi, which in the form of a fine 
^siwder attack grow ing plant-i, esiM*ciully 
III damp seaHons. Tln-y appropriate the 
juicoB of the plaiit"^ upon which they 
R<*ttle. and jtroducc ilise.a.Ho. Mycologists 
assign tliem to several genera. The 
Tine mildew, AVysifJic or Otdtuvi Turl- 
m, has done imnienso damage of late 
years in the vineyards of Euroiie. Its 
rar^'cs, liowev* r, can he kept In check 
by Cm* application of suliihur. The black 
or sooty mildew has attacked tlio orange 
and coffee plantations of various paits 
of the world, and it frequontiy apimars 
in our conservatories. The only remedy 
for this plague seems to be careful wxwh- 
Ing and syringing: but tliese otwrutions 
cannot 1 ki carrn*d out where plantations 
are cmioerned. The wheat mildew, 
Puce%nea (irarninU, is also a plague for 
which no reuiwiy has been disoovereil. 
One form of rust is an early state of this 
ndldew. 


MINEVERE, a fur mentioned In old 
English writers, and by the heralds. It is 
said to have lieen taken from the white 
lielly of the grey squirrel ; but some con- 
ti'iid that it was the fur of the ermine 
8|>otted with the fur of the weat,eL 

MINK, the Putoriu‘< Lutrrola of natn- 
r.iliMs, an animal of the Weawd trilie 
w'hioh affords a valuatile fur, and is a 
imtive of ,C maila and the Columbia dis- 
^nct of North America. 

MINORITES {/ratre^ minorcH : Lat.), 
one of the names given to tlie Fran 
CISC AN Friars, who were also called 
Uarefooted and Grey Friars. 

MINORITIES. Kkpbesentation 
OF. Thu does not mean that all nnnoi i- 
ties of voters ought to be represented; 
but only such minorities os are large. 
Mr. J. 8. Mill contended that ‘ a mode of 
voting which does not keep this object in 
view IS contrary to popular government ; 
it does not sum up the opimon of the 
community correctly. Tiiere is no true 
popular representation if three-fifths of 
the ^M'oplo return the whole House of 
Commons, and the remaining two-fifths 
have no representatives. Not only is 
this not government by the people, it is 
not even government by a majority of 
the people , since the government will bo 
practically in the hands of a majority of 
the majority. If numlKirs are to l>e the 
rule, a third of tlie jii'ople ought not 
indeed to Jiave two-tlnrds of the repre- 
sentation, but every tlnrd of the jieople 
is entitled to a third of the represenCi^ 
tioii.' To carry tin* representation of 
minorities into effect, it has been pro- 
po.sed that every ooiistitiiency should 
have three membeis, wintst eacli elector 
should on y l>e allowed two votes ; or 
else that having as nuiny votes as there 
are memb<>i-8 to be elected, he should be 
allowed to accumulate his vote.s on one 
candidate. By either of these plans a 
nniiority amounting to a third of the 
constituency, may liy acting in concert, 
and deternnmng to lum at no more, 
retum one of the niembeiN. 

MINUSDFLK (mtuiMCHbis ratht r 
small : Lu ), the style of writing in oI<l 
inanua'npts wlicio sma'I (not capit.ih 
letters wue employed; used m opj[»osi- 
tion to Maji'Scule {Si ). 

MI''E1{EUE (have mercy: T-uf.), a 
name given to u bracket on the underside 
of the seat of a canon’s stall in an old 
church. Such scats were miule to turn 
up on a hinge, and the underside was 
frequently nclilv carved. 

MITR.AILLEUSE [witraill^, grape 
shot: Pr.), a gun with a number of 
barrels firmly uniteil together, which can 
bo rapidly lomled and discharged. The 
French mitrailleuse boa twenty-five bar- 
rels, the Austrian tliirty-aeven. The 
Gatpino Gun ( S'f ) is a species of mitrail- 
leuse. The.se guns are mounted on car- 
riages like cannons. 



M(>CA.SSIK {imiiani i» «hOft 
of tkm wara bjr the lithuui of North 

A«»«’r»fA 

MODIIT8 U com memniro: h an 

ohjoct s)uip«^) sonselhiug like uganteuer k 
flower-|*ot, ofton M*eu on tba boaii of 
Juoit* r in K.jm4n aoulpture. 

MiKSO-UOTHIC juj wicieut L* w- 
Gk-ruiau (iulect a lio>l to niCKlern Eugiuh 
tlirongh tho Aug^o Haton. The 
remauia of it of iKirtlotiH of tU*. 

ftcrii*t«re» tmnvlat. I hy BinhopUlphiUn*. 

I nlmuc the year SCO fur the iiw «»f the 
who h »-l n upttleuieni. in 
Mu^sia nt*»r Mf»uuc lIa'’iuH 

Mt>NKUA ringl' f.‘j 1. tuo 1 

name given hy Pr .fe-.-*ur 11,0 ok< I to u 
! irronp of amiii U furuiH. the okmI ru h- 
) u I iiiary known, mcluilUig Am>» ha (S/ ) ; 

I aiulothfr^ i 

. Mongols, a ix‘Ople forming the 
jinnciiNil part of the vnUabitiuit* uf Mon- 
j gohA one of the great prinincea of tbo 
, Chinese Empire. Tliey praf« <^-*1111 Ml sm. 

* anti t)u ir t4fu«u> h oim of the Ai tak 
j (Nf ) langu igta. Tin > were furin* ih pre 
j ilatory marauih-r'i, but now ati[>|»t)ri tlKin- 
j selvea by rearing cameUi Imrsts, aiul cat 
tie, anti by tlxe chase. They are tin wihh* 
into three mam branchen the L u»t M-m 

f ois hring east nu I wcsit of the G.uii 
>‘s<.rt, tiieWtst Mongo.RorK ALMi t'KM 
(S'), autl the liuratei wl o hte m the 
Sil-ertsn gorenimeut of Irkutcli 

MONISM (wionoi, Singh (it ). the 
thictrme of unity, or tint of a emgle 
jinnciplo of being in opiKisition to I>ua!- 
iRtn liie monistic phil '^Jiiht r hoMn that 
tht re is nt) force wuiioul matter an I no 
Oia'ti r w ith mt fofC' 
MO.N(KTlLAMYIiKOT''S (mo/ms «ui 
g e , rhlamfiM, a g irim nt (st ). in Thitai y, 
a term apphet.! to tlowe^^ winch hove imiy 
01 1 fl >ral enn-loii#', wlinut the Dichlamy 
d»otK liouerB have laitii calyx ami it> 
roh ». 

M<JNSTIlANr’E imonMratf, to rIiow : 
JmI h the Tts«t 1 m which the* connecnv'e*! 
Wafer w phieen wh< n it is htld up In lurv 
Ine c»mgn*ga»,<m m tin Miuw 

MOON. [Seep 470 ] During its year 
of 346} of our <l«y« tli(*Te arc only llj 
lur.ar (lays, each hwling of ours. The 
range of tcnii>eratijr« tm tlio suifaee of 
the moon Iwtween the lunar mi<l<iay an<l 
mi'io'ght is rerj' great, iktIiiiiw m much 
as TOO' F The area of tu« nnxm m about 
llOiXl.OOO fKiu ire iniltM. Her ifurfawi has 
l>een very carefully exanuneii, maptx'tl, 

^ and photograpticil. Bi'n.des the iiionu- 
j bun mngcB and oonos, wuii dee]/ craters, 


that direndfjr b«ir face, ib«>ro are bright j 
nuliating hura of linmcor^ exteni, tint 
meaning of wbidi la not cotxtpitihetwle«l. 
One of Uicse hiiei can lie tnieed nearly j 
fmm side to Ui« other of llie bemi* | 
sphere eXi»o«e*i to oiir new. Some t*f the ^ 
nutnemim cratem ate in neb iari^r thait r 
the laipsl iraiirii tm Uio earth. Udug 
more than 100 nnle* in diaineler. \»|in | 
wiills tipwarvis of 10 000 feet high, hut • 
there are also many very cra- 
ter* 1 

I MCTIXMllNO. a ginlener's term for ^ 
the o}»cration of «pr«*a>ilng some maten.t: S 
jl ke manure, leaf mould, or Kht*n i 

graav mown from a lawn. uiw»n the ground ' 
around plants, w ilh the i*nj« ct of prevent 
ing too nipil entpurutlou from tbo sod i 
during dr> weather, 

MUlt.l.NA (lui eel: /xtf 1, inichtbyo 
logy, a genus Iff marine eids, to whidi lx>- 
lirngsthe M. JifltHtt, a Mediterranean fish 
prtttdy marhhsl with iuoan and yellow, 
mu> h «stemnoil iiy the nni lent Koinans, 
will! kept It in tanks ui ri oiiiness for thc'ir 
tiaiiQuctA, mid priHlu<x*il it alive hi waur 
oil too table that the gutvits might admire 
Its motions and colours l>efore it was 
ciKiked One wealthy tyrant was in the 
haoit of flinging slaves who hail oiTendtxl 
Inm alive into bis tish ptmds os ftnxl for 
bih imira ’uo 

MU HEX IDE (wiMrrx, a purple dye; 
till 1 . a l»ody prepiiroil from un<* ncid, 
whun crjstalliiks m sinall square pn-'iiH, 
liavtng the pium-rty of exUhuting hy re 
fleeted light a Wautifiil grocn metallic 
lustn\ wiiilnt hy tninsriiHted light tluy 
are deep purple re<l. Tluy form jiretly 
objoetB under the microsci'^. Tiu-y are 
a corujKnind of carljon, hydiogon, n.tro- 
gen (iiid oiygen 

MUrtC'oLOGY (taavcMS, mnss; IaH ), 
that divuion i.f crypt agamic iKftany who h 
nhaPs to the MOilSXS and Hi PA IP .K 
(S/ I 

MYCEI.nTM [mukr», fungus: 6’r ), 
in liotany, thu s{iaun or flrxt pr slui't of 
the spores of fungi It is usually com- 
pt'jted of iiiinute thn ads, but it uniy have 
a mendtranon*, a tiiluTcular, or a pulpy 
structure. 1 rom it springs those varmd 
' forms which arc known as inushHuuns, 

I moulds, &c , the subject of thu stuly ut 
niyc<d<igtHtB 

MYf'OLoGY (nntkftt, a mushroom: 
Or I. the division of cryptogamic hoCny, 
etihiraciiig the fungi, under whicit are 
classed nm-'hrtKun*, toitdsUuiK gretu 
moulds, blights like the destructive 
1 oidmin. and B'milar gmn tlis. 
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NAKTIIKX, h <UviBi«n In early Cljrig* I 
lUui churclita to which penitcuts and ! 
c«t<‘Cliuiiici>* were IJiuiteU, where nii*ht , 
w atcheg were held, and where corpHt^ t 
were |.h»c<«l duririif the funeral aervico. 
The nartiiex in bUU U) Vhj distingiuRhed 
in a few old cburchea in Italy. \ 

NATl^tAL HIXKCTION. Mr Dar- 
whi'8 expreKsioii for the process by which 
ho beUovea »,hat the variouR exjBtiny hj.e - 1 
ck*« of animula and vcgtUihlcn have in < n \ 
evolved, vi/. , in cousiiiuence of certain 1 
fi»nn« or varirtioK iM)Fsehsin;? atlvantages ‘ 
over otl.erH in the struggle for exiHteinc 
They may ho considircil as solcctod l»y 1 
nature to Biirvive and iieriKituate their 
kind, whilst the forms le«« advantagt - ! 
ouRly endoMM'd jicriHli. 

NATl’K]*., L\wh or, aJl thonnifonni- ; 
tica which man hits discover! vi to exist , 
among natural iihenoim-na win n reiiuced i 
to their fumidcHt exi)ic8.slon. They arc | 
our RtatemenU as to the or<h rly fieuuence ! 
which wo disceiu in the phenomena of * 
the univcr«e. It has been jK>inted out 
tliat those so-called ‘laws’ arc of two 
kinds ; one w-themg mere generalisations 
ol phenomena such as the laws of plane- 
tary motion and the laws of chemical 
comi>iruitiou. Those law s do not explain 
or account for everything. The other 
set of law's erpreJia the conditions f>} 
action of a foroi*, the existimee of which is [ 
luaiic known to ns hy the direct evidt neo 
of our own consciousm bh. Laws of tln.s 
kind are based on the fundamental con 
cei>tion of a force or jMiwcr. If the exist- 
ence of a force such, for example, as that 
of gravity is atUnitted, and the conditums 
of its action can he accurately staU'd, 
then the ‘law’ that expresses them may 
he sahl to govern the phenomenon, and 
any phenomenon which can be brougiit 
under that law i.s saul to i»e explained 
When any new phenumcnon is explained 
it must 1)0 shown to be like sometliing 
pu'viously known, and thereby brought 
into conformity with some law. 

NI^BULAi]!. ff'^ee p. 488 | It would np- 
iKjar from obscrv’ations imule at the 
Melhoumo Observatory, Australia, tliat 
soiieW the nebuhn figured by Sir John 
HtT*hcl at the Cape of Oood Hope, 
have considerably changetl their amieiu-- 
anc^', whilst others are m greatly altered 
as to be only recognisinl by their position. 

I Two nebuliw have entirely disappeared. 
A few years ago all nobulaj whien were 
irresolvable by the most powerful tele- 
scopes wore ileenied to be composed of 
matter in a state of vapour, but recent 
stvectroscoplo reaearohes appear to show 
tliat only about one out of four of the 
Irresolvable nebulm U truly gaseous, as 
t'le rest give a faint oontinuous speotiuxn, 


thus proving that they are clusters of 
closely approximated stars which could 
1)0 8e<‘u as distinct bodies if a sufficiently 
nowerfui telescoiie could be brought to 
on tliem. Ihe true gaseous nebula) 

^ not afford a continuous spectrum, 
but one of three lire's, two of which 
IHTtain to hydrogen oii l nitrogen, whilnt 
the third has not yet be* n recognised. 

MTJUILIJJ or NECKITO (5pa«.), a 
blackish-brown race of men, inhabiting 
the New Hi brides, and some other | 
wlniids of the South Tacific. They are ! 
Ktiudl in stature, Ivaio tliu low'er part of 
the face projecting, with the features 
and coiiiph \u>n of the Negro, and rarely 
a beard I'be bair is more woolly than 
the I'apuan’.s, but not so matted as tbe 
Nemo's 

Is KITH, a female deity in Kgj'jitian 
Mythohigy, who was said to thiim self- 
generation, ‘I cfirnc from niystlf.' Khe 
especially worshipped at Sais in the 
Delta, and was rcprisented as a woman 
bearing a Hhuttle on her head ; and 
sometimes by a vulture bearing on its 
heail the IMuiraonic ciown 

NEOLITHIC [See Btone Auk 
(.SV ).) 

NITRO-DLYCERTNE, a light-col- 
oured oily liiiuid about 50 per cent 
heavier than water, prepared by causing 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric aciils 
to act xipon glycerine. When pure it 
freezes at about 40“ F., and in this state 
it Ls much safer to carry than when liquid. 
Its explosive power is estimated at from 
nine to ten times that of gunpowder. It 
is the basis of various explosive powders. 
[Wee Dyn amite (.sf ).) 

NOHNvS, the three sister fates of 
Rcamlinavia, who spin and weave the 
thread of linnian destiny, Ilrdhr, Verd- 
hanili, and Skuld. 

NOKTH-EABT PABSAGE, the pas- 
: sage by sea from the North Atlantic 
I Doean, along the coast of Siberia, to 
I Behring’s Straits at the northtrn ex- 
tremity of the J’.ieiflc Ocean. The North- 
1 East l*as.Hage lui.s beim recently mmie for 
j the lirst time by a Swedish exi»edition, 
under I'rofessor Nordenskjold. 

I NOEWEGIITM {Son-rmn, Norway), 
a metal detected in 1879, by Dr. T. 

' 1 »a!ill. in a metallic compound of arsenic 
I and nickel, from a mine in Norway. It 
! IS white with a faint shade of brown, is 
[ slightly malleable and fusible at a dull 
[ red heat. Its liardnt'ss is about that of 
copper. Density, 9’44 ; chemical t'quiva- 
lent, 145. 

NOTOOHORD {noton, birth ; chords, a 
string; Or.), or Chorda dorsalis (LuL), 
a thread of cellular structure covered by 
a sheath running through nearly the 
31 
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entire length of the embryo of all verte- 
brate animals. It has been found also 
in the larvee of some invertebrate Asoidiso. 
Except amongst the lower vertebrates 
where no vertebral bodies are developed, 
the vertebrsB, as the embryo grows, are de 
posited round the notochord, which thuL 
forms the middle of the vertebral column. I 
NOUMENON, Noumena (Or.), in | 
Transcendental Metaphysics, things jyr J 
se, as distinct from their phenomena or 
appearances with which alone we are ‘ 
acquainted. It is admitted that nou- 
roena cannot bo known by man, but it is 
asserted that it is necessary to postulate 
their existence. 


NUDIBRANOHIATA (midus, naked ; 
brav Chios, gills: Lat.), an ojder of marine 
moUusks, usually of a sbaii-like form. 
Their branchiae are exposed on the 
back or at the sides of the body, with- 
out the protection of a shell. There 
are numerous genera (Doris, Bolls, &c.) 
and species, many of which are very 
prettily coloured. They are found or 
all coasts, some being animal, others 
vegetable feeders. 

NUKAGHI, ancient round towers of 
stone, with internal chambers, found 
in Sardinia, and similar to tlie Irish 
round towers. They are of unknown 
date. 
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OBELISK. [vSee p. D03 1 Pliny says 
that they were considered Ity the Egyp- 
tians to be symbolic of the solar rays. 
They were erected in pairs before the 
entrances to the temples. It is singular 
tliat they have only been found on the 
east bank of the Nile, Forty-two ancient 
obelisks are known, of which six arc 
still erect in Egypt, and eleven are pros- 
trate there, twelve arc at Rome (but two 
of these are thought to be Roman work), 
two at Florence, one at Paris, and three 
at London (there being two small ones 
in the British Museum, besides the one 
brought from Alexan(lria in 1878, and 
erected on the Thames Embankment, 
which last bears the name of Thothmes 
III , by whom it wa.s erected at Helio- 
polis, about 1500 B.O.). Finally, one was 
removed to the United States of America 
in 1879. 

OBVERSE (ohversus, turned towards ; 
Lat.), in Numismatics, that side of a coin 
upon which the principal figure is stamp- 
ed, the other side being the reverse. 

OCEAN. [See p. 605.] The numerous 
elaborate investigations which have been 
made of late years by various special 
expeditions fitted out at the expense 
of different governments, especially the 
British, have thrown much light upon 
the secrets of the ocean depths, and 
many facta have been established which 
were not only new but quite opposed to 
previous beliefs. It was imagined, for 
instance, that animal life would entirely 
cease at a depth of 300 fathoms, but zoo- 
phytes, eohinoderms, mollusks, anne- 
lids, and crustaceans of perfect organi- 
sation, as well as sponges and forami- 
nlfera. have been brought up from enor- 
mous depths. Indeed, animal life has 
been found at all depths to which the 
sounding line has reached. Again, it 
was previously thought that the tempo - 1 


rature <»f the deep sea was everywhere 
39" i?'. ; but the temjierature of the bot- 
tom of the ocean has been found to vary 
from 32’ F. to 47“ F., and that at point.s 
only eight or ten miles distant I’lio 
usual arrangement of the zones of tern- 
jierature is that at the depth of about 
500 fathoms there is a baud with a tem- 
perature of 40“ F. Above this, the tem- 
perature varies over different areas that 
18 to say, within the tropics the tempe- 
rature of tlie upper water rises to the 
surface, whilst within the Arctic and 
Antarctic circles it falls. Beneath the 
neutral band, the temperature almost 
invariably sinks with increasing slow- 
ness until the minimum is reached at 
the bottom. This minimum varies in 
different localities; thus in the North 
Pacific the bottom temperature was 
always about 35° F., but near Tongata- 
boo, within the trojacs, in the South 
Pacific, the bottom temperature was 32^ 
9' F. Over three-fourths of the Atlautic 
there is a nearly uniform bottom tempe- 
rature of 35° 3', but in the remaimrig 
fourth— namely, from the coast of South 
America to a line drawn from Tristan 
d'AcuuIia to Ascen.sion and from the 
equator southward— the bottom tempe- 
rature varies from 31° to 33° 6'. Thus 
the coldest water is spread ov^^ the 
bottom of the western portion di the 
South Atlantic. Whenevov deep basins 
are shut in by submarine ridges which 
cut off the access of cold water from 
the open ocean, it is found that they are 
filled with comparatively warm water. 
Tills is the case in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in the basins of the Banda, Celebes, 
and Sulu Seas. The evidence now ob- 
tained seems to show that the groat 
ocean basins now existing have always 
existed, and that the present areas of 
land occupy the regions In or near which 
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land has always been. The fonner were 
areas of subsidence from very early times, 
whilst the latWI^have been regions which 
were elevated under the strain of terres- 
trial contraction. The configuration of 
the bed of the ocean has been hitherto 
unknown, but its general features are 
now mapped. It appears that an ele- 
vated sinuous ridge starting from Green- 
land runs through the Atlantic from 
north to south at a mean depth below 
tlie STirface of 1904 fathoms, upon this 
ridge in the North Atlantic are the sub- 
marine ‘Dolphin Rise' and the Azores. 
In the tiough between this ridge and 
the west coast of North Africa rise as 
separate groups the Madeiras, Canaries, 
and Cape Verde Islands. To the west 
of the great dividing ridge there are 
two basins. Tlie northern extends from 
lat. 60“ N. to 10“ N., widening consider- 
ably within the tropics and occupying 
the groat bight between North and South 
America. In this basin the island of 
Bermuda rises abruptly from a base only 
120 miles in diameter. The aoutbem 
begins a few degrees to the south-east- 
ward of tlie last, and extends far into 
the Antarctic basin. The mean depth 
of the Atlantic is estimated at 2000 
fathoms, and tlie deepest sounding yet 
obtained vas a little north of the Virgin 
Islands in 3875 fathoms. The mean 
depth of the Pacific Ocean is thought 
to he 3880 fathoms. The greatest depth 
pounded by the ‘ Challenger ' was 4075 
(27,450 feet) at a spot about 1400 miles ' 
south-east of Japan, near the Ladrono 
group. The United States’ ship ‘Tusta- 
rora’ obtained a sounding off the east 
coast of Japan deeper than this, namely, 
4<)55 fathoms ; but there may be a little 
uncertainty as to this, no bottom speci- 
imn having been brought up. The bed 
of the Pacific slopes to its greatest 
depths very gradually, being but little 
broken by submarine ridges, except in 
the neighbourhood of volcanic islands. 
Off the Hawaiian Islands, there are suh- 
merged mountains as high as 12,000 feet. 
It is inferred that the bed of the North 
I’acific sank rather rapidly, as dead 
coral has been found on some of the 
submerged peaks, showing that they 
went down more rapidly tlian the coral 
could grow upwards. Prom recent cal- 
culatimis it would appear that the total 
area of the ocean is 143,703,000 square 
miles, and its mean depth about 1877 
fathoips, or 0’4624of a geographical mile. 
The mean height of Europe above tbe 
sea’s level is estimated at 300 metres, of 
Asia and Africa 500 metres, of America 
330 metres, and of Australia 2.50 meties : 
the mean being 420 metres. The surface 
ratio of land to water is considered to 
be 1 : 2’75. The entire bed of the ocean 
))etween the depths of 600 and 2250 
fathoms is covered with a grey calcare- 
ous paste, soft above, stiffer below, and 


chiefly composed of the minute shells, 
both entire and in a state of decay, of 
PoRAMiJfirEHA belonging to the genera 
Globiperina, Orbulina, and Pulvulina. 
This IS the Globigerina ooze, which has 
been styled modern chalk, since, if so- 
lidified, it would assume very much the 
appearance of our chalk deposits. Be- 
low the depth of 2260 fathoms, this ooze 
gi^ually passes into a pure red clay, 
cdfhisting of silicate of alumina and red 
sesqnioxide of iron in a state of extreme 
tenuity. This clay is found at the great- 
est depths yet sounded, and it is sup- 
I posed to consist chiefly of the insoluble 
residuum of the foraminiferous shells 
after all the calcareous portion has been 
dissolved by the carbonic acid in the sea- 
w'ater. At depths below 4000 fathoms 
the red clay is largely composed of the 
silicious tests of Radioiaria (St ). Great 
quantities of pumice are found to be 
scattered over the bottom of the sea, not 
only in the neighbourhood of volcanic 
vents, but also on the bottom of tbe 
open ocean. Its disintegration is thought 
to contribute a constituent to tbe red 
clay. Nodules of manganese and iron i 
arc likewise brought up by the dredge, I 
tlie metals being perhaps derived from 
submarine sources. To account for the 
vast mass of cold water, often upwards 
of 2000 fathoms in tliickncss, at the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans, two hypotheses have been put 
forward, both involving a general move- 
ment in the mass of the water. The 
first is, that of Sir Wyville Tliomson, 
who says that the bottom water of the 
, great oceans is an extremely slow in- 
draught from the southern icy sea ; and 
this indraught he attributes to an excess 
of evaporation over precipitation above 
the northern i)ortion of tno laud hemi- 
sphere, whilst over the water hemisphere, 
p.irticularly its southern portion, the rc- 
\er8o is the case. Thus, one part of the 
general circulation of the ocean is car- 
ried on through the atmosphere ; the 
water, being raised in vapour in the 
northern hemisphere, is hurried by upper 
wind-currents to the zone of low baro- 
metric pressure in the south, where it 
18 precq)itated in the form of rain or 
snow. According to Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, however, the primum viohile of 
oceanic circulation is the excess in the 
specific gravity of polar water which 
causes its continual descent, whilst there 
is a complemental ascent of the water 
in the equatorial zone. In other words, 

1 the disturbance of liydrostatic equili- 
brium is produced by an increase of 
density occasioned by polar cold and a 
reduction of density occasioned by equa- 
torial heat. In this way there is an 
underflow from the poles to the equator, 
and an overflow from the equator towards 
the poles. Thus, every drop of water will 
be brought up from the greatest depths 
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to the surface, except in confined seas. 1 
The greater part or the supply of cold i 
waWr comes from the south polar regions 
in which direction the oceans are open, 
whereas the north polar ocean Is much 
enclosed by laud, and its water con only 
make its escape southward by a few 
comparatively narrow channels. This 
latter hyiJOthesis seems td satisfy tliose 
physicists whose opinion is entitled to 
most weight. This general eirculaWon 
of the w'ater in tlie great oceans is compli- 
cated by surface currents caused by winds 
and tlxe 8hai>e of the great continents In 
the Mediterranean tiiero is a surface in- 
flow through tile Straits of tJibraltar, 
owing to the excess of evaporation over 
the supidies afforded by rain and rivers, 
and at the same time an under outflow 
through the same strait, owing to tlie 
greater salinity and therefore greater 
specific gravity of tiie lower water of the 
Mediterram an over tiiat of the Atlantic. 
The brine of the ocean contains beside.s 
common salt {chloride of sodium), mag- 
nesia, soda, lime, sulphuric acid, and 
other suiistances. It forms on tlic average 
about i)er cent, of sea-water. And it 
has been calculated that if all the water 
was evaporated there would remain a 
deposit of solid matter to the thickm.'^s 
of 350 feet all over the bed of the ocean : 
and this would correspond to a deposit of 
200 feet thick over the entire surface of 
the globe. With regard to carbonate of 
lime the anab-si.s of numerous samples 
of sea-water from diti'erent regions and 
different depths x -ves a mean result of 
0 2C9 i>arta -of tlie carlionato in 10,000 
parts of water (that is, about 27 parts in 
a million). Besides these solid matters, 
carbonic acid, oxygen, and nitrogen are 
diffused through the ocean It W’as ascer- 
tained that with regard to o\\gen, tlie 
amount continuously decreases from the 
surface down to 300 fathoms, whilst from 
that depth to the lowest yet sounded the 
amount increases. This curious fact is 
thought to be due to the great abundance 
of animal life at the depth of 300 fathoms, 
and to the comparative scarcity of animals 
at greater depths, the oxygen therefore 
remaining unconsumed. It has been 
found that W)ht produces no effect on 
sensitised paper at the depth of 60 
fathoms. Now, although some animals 
have been discovered without eyes dw'ell- 
ing at various depths, other animals with 
enormously large eyes have been brought 
up from very deep water, and It has been 
suggested tnat tne phosphorescence of 
zoophytes may afford some light at those 
deiiths. The green colour of shallow sea- 
water is believed to be caused by the 
suspension in it of minute particles of 
solid matter, whilst the dark blue colour 
of deep water arises from the comparative 
absence of such matter, and if it were 
entirely absent the water would probably 
be as black as ink. 
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OCCLUSION (ocolustis, shut in : Lot.). 
When a gas is alisorbed by a metal 
without combining chen^ally therewith, 
it is said to be occluded. For exam])le, 
if a mass of hot platinum be immersed in 
hydrogen, a large volume of the gas will 
be onoluded. 

ODIN, or WODEN, the chief deity of 
the Scandinavians. He, his wife Fri;xii, , 1 
and son Thor, have given names to thn c | 
days of our woekj the names for Tuesciny , 
and Saturday being supplied by the godb I 
Tyr or I’iro, and Ba*tere. 

ODONTOGKAPH (oilon^, odontof, a ' 
tooth ; (!raf>he, writing: (S';-,), inMechanici , 
an instrument for designing the teeth oi j 
wliei Iwoik. I 

OHM, a term employed by electricians j 
ip calculating the resistance encountered i 
by an electrical current in its passage 
through a wdre. One ohm is the unit 
of resistance, and is ei^ui valent to the 
resistance of 250 feet of copper wire ono- 
tw'entieth of an inch in diameter. Ohm 
was a celebrated German electrician. 

OIDIIJM. I See Mtij.evv (St.).] 

OLDMAN’S BKAllD, the Tillctnd4a 
umroidei of botaniists, imt. order Brome- 
liaceas. It grows upon the branches of 
trees in trojiical America, and hangs 
down in long white threads so as to 
resemble a lichen rather than a flower- 
ing plant. It is only used as a packing 
material, but its singular api>earance 
attiaets the attention of travellers. 

OLEOMAJUJARINK Iseo Eat and 
Maikiaric Arir>], a substance manu- 
factured in Nortii America from the fat 
of cattle, and largely imported into this 
country under the name of butterinc for 
the adulteration of butter. 

ONOMASriUAL ORDER {onnmasti- 
koH: Or ), an arrangement of w’orda, Aic , 
according to the meanings or matter, 
not in alphabetical order. 

ONTO(tENESTS (<>», ontoK, a liein^; 
qeiresis, generation : Or.), the mode of 
development of the individual. [Bee 
rnVLOOENKSIS (S'f.).] 

ORES OF METALS. The folloiving 
is a summary of the various ores of 
the ])rincipal useful metals, and of the 
modes of extracting the metals from 
them. 

(Jold is always found in a metallic 
state, and is extracted from the extrane- 
ous matter, sand, mud, &c., witlj^which 
it is mixed, by wasliiug with water, or by 
amalgamation with quicksilver, or with 
melted lead, which dissolves gold like 
mercury. To get rid of the lead, the pro- 
cess of cupellation is employed, by M-hich 
oxide of lead is formed, and this is re- 
moved in a liquid state, or it falls into 
the porous bed on which the alloy is 
treated. Alloys of gold and silver are 
treated with sulphuric or nitric acid, of 
which the silver is converted into a sul- 
phate or nitrate. Gold may be refined 
by forcing into the melted metal a current 
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of chlorine, which converts the silver, ORMUZD, the good deity who was 
andmony, &c.,4cto chlorides. opposed by the evil deity Ahrimanes, in 

Silver is usu^y found in the state of the dualistic faith of the followers of 
a Bulphuret, and frequently along with Zoroaster. A strife is continually going 
galena, a sulphuret oi lead. Chloride of on between these two deities, and hence 
silver is abundant in Chili and Peru, the mingling of good and evil in the lot 
Much argentiferous galena is treated of man, but in the end Ormuzd will 
first by Pattinson’s process, by which the triumph. This form of the name is San- 
lead crystallises out, and the remainder scrit ; it also appears under the forms of 
of the alloy, holding a largely increased Cr^nazes, Ahuramasda, &c. 
percentage of silver, is cupelled. In OllTHOG ON AL (o? fAos, right ; flfon'n, 

Mexico the ore is converted into a chlo- an angle : Gr.), a term applied to rectan- 
ride, and then treated with mercuiy to gular or right-angled figures. 
form an amalgam. For amalgamation, OSAGE ORANGE, the fruit of a 
however, are sometimes substituted other tree, Madura avrantinca, nat. order 1/ rti- 
procesaes, such as (1.) roasting with com- cacece, growing in North America, It is 
raon salt, to form a chloride, from which of the size of a large orange, has a yellow 
the silver is obtained, causing metallic exterior, and is filled with a fostid yellow 
copper to combine with the chlorine. (2.) Juice. It is not used as an article of food. 
Itoasting the sulphuret, mixed with the The yellow wood is useful, being fine 
Bulphurets of copper or iron, so as to form gained and elastic. The dyewood called 
a sulphate of silver, whicli may be di.s- fustic is obtained from another species of 
solved out with water, and the metal is Madura (M, hvetoria)^ a native of Ame- 
theu precipitated by means of metallic rica and the West Indies, 
copricr. OTHEOMETER. [See Radiometeii 

(fopper is found native, in the state of (67.).] 
oxides (I'ed copper ore and block oxide), OTOLITES (ous, ofos, an ear; lithoft, a 
ill tile state of sulphurets (copper glance, stone : Gr.), calcareous accretions of vari- 
copfier pyrites, indigo and peacock cop- ou.s shapes which are formed in the ears 
per), also as a sulphuret combined with of fishes, and assist in transmitting sono- 
the sulphuret of antimony and arsenic rous vibrations to tiie auditory nerve, 
(gri'y copper ore), and as a carbonate in They are often brought up in the dredge 
the form of malachite. The ores are with other things 

roasted to expel the arsenic and sulphur, OTTO OF K( hSES. In European Tur- 
and to convert the iron into an oxide. It key the mode of manufacture is this : — 
is then molted to remove the oxide of Fresh-bloim roses arc gathered in the 
iron, and to obtain a sulphide of copper, rose plantations before sunnsi', and iin- 
Lasily, it is roasted and melted to obtain mediately placial in a still with w-ater. 
metallic copper. The liquid that comes over is ro.sc-waLer, 

Iroa h.is numerous ores : magnetic iron and this is agaiu subjected to distillation, 
ore, red hiematite, and micaceous haj- when the otto is obtained. It takes 
matite or specular ore, all of which are about 28 cwt. of roses to obtain 1 lb. of 
oxides ; brown hajmatite, an hydrated otto. 

oxide ; spathic iron ore, clay ironstone, UXGANG, in old English, signified as 
both of which are carbonates ; blackband much land'as an ox coul<i go over with a 
ore, a carbonate with clay and bitumi- plough during the season, estimated at 
nous matter ; iron pyrites, a sulphuret. from 16 to 20 acres 
Lead is found as galena, a sulphuret, OXYHyilllOGEN BLOW-PIPE. The 
and as white lead ore, a carbonate. The light emitted by the fiame of hydrogen is 
sulphuret is first roasted in a reverbera- very feeble, but the temperature of the 
tory furnace, to convert a part of it into flame is very high. A mixture of oxygen 
an oxide and part into a sulphate. These and hydrogen affords a solid flame of 
being melted, the gas and acid are driven great heat and peculiar appearance, 
off, and the lead is left in a metallic which, by taking due precaution, may be 
state, employed witli a blow-pipe to molt re- 

I Mcrcurif is largely found in the metallic fractory substances. A thick piece of 
state.® Cinnabar is a sulphuret, from platinum, for instance, will readily melt, 

I which the metal is obtained by distilla- and a piece of hard steel will burn away 
tlon, in a shower of sparks. Lime, magnesia. 

Tin is found as an oxide called tinstone, and other incombustible bodies glow 
After calcining to expel arsenic and sul- with an intense light, and can be em- 
I)hur, the metal is obtained by smelting, ployed when brilliant illumination is 
Zinc ; its ores are blende, a sulphuret ; needed, as in the solar microscope instead 
red zinc ore, an oxide ; and calamine, a of the sun's rays. 

carbonate. After calcination, so as to OZOKERITE, the name of a mineral 
obtain an oxide, the metal is obtained by hydro-carbon, from which paialiin can 
difltiP'’.ti -a, be obtained by distillation. 
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PADDY, the commercial name of im* 
shelled rice. 

PJEDAGOGY i^idaooffin. Instruction 
of youth: Gr.), tne art and scienc^of 
teaching young persons. lu Oerralhy 
they have discovered a theory of educa- 
tion constructed out of the pure Reason. 

PALiKOCKYSTIO SE.A U>ataio.% an- 
cient; At-«sfoMo<, frozen: C?r.), the Korth 
Circumpolar Ocean. 

PALAEOLITHIC. [See Stone Age 

PALI {pali, a line or row; S<rH«rrtf), a 
language in which the sacred literature 
of the Ruddhists of Ceylon is written. 
It was derived from the Sanscrit, and was 
a spoken tongue in India 600 years n.o. 
The Singhalese, or modern dialect of Cey- 
lon, is a modification or corruption of it 
PALMS. [See p. 528.] Besides the palms 
previously mentioned, there are many 
others of this noble tribe which are of 
great utility to man. From the juice of 
several species a coarse sugar called jag- 
g(‘ry is obtained in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, Ceylon, and India. Several other 
species are called Cabbage Palms, from 
the terminal bud or cabbage being cooke<l 
for food. By cutting off the central maas 
of unopened leaves, the tree is unfor- 
tunately killed. The best known of these 
palms is the Arfcn oleracea, a handsome 
iToe tiiat sometimes becomes 200 feet 
higii, and has leaves 20 feet long. Other 
palms yield the article known in com- 
merce as Dragon's Blooo. Fatty 
matters are obtained from the fruit of 
several species, svicii as the Oil I’alm, an 
AtUtJed CTOwing in Hondursks ; the (ireat 
Macaw Tree (Acrocdmxa i<clerorariia) of 
the West Indies and Brazil ; and the still 
l)etter known Palm Oil Tree of the 
West Coast of Africa. It is the pulpy 
matter surrounding the nuts which yiehls 
the palm oil of commerce. The fruit is 
first bruised into a paste, and then boiled 
in water, when the oil rises to the sur- 
face. It remains liquid within the tropics, 
but solidifies to the consistence of butter 
when taken to a cool climate. Amother 
oil is obtained from the kernels of the 
nuts, but it is only used by the natives. 
From some jtalms wax is obtained. 
Others yield useful fibres called Coir, 
PiASHAVA, and Crtn V^gdtalf, or Vege- 
table Hair, the last being obtained from 
the Dwarf Palm (Chamceraps humilin) of 
Algeria. Un<ler Ivory, Vegetable, it 
will be seen that an ivory-like substance 
is obtained from a palm. One of the 
most important of the family is the 
Palmyra Palm (Boraasun Jlahelli/ormla) 
of India and Ceylon. The fan-shaped 
leaves are used for a hundred different 
ptirposos, the wood takes a high polish 


and is durable, from Ito Juice wine and 
sugar are made, and the young planU 
are used as pot vegetables. The Kliut 
Palm is another very useful tree grovlug 
in brackish swamps in Borneo and the 
Moluccas. Its nuts are like large rough 
cannon balls; abundance uf clos^y allied 
nuts are found fossilised lu the Loudon 
Clay. 

PANAMA HATS are made of tlie 
leaves of a tree {Carhulocira palmate, 
nat. order Bandan<icevr) which ^ows lu 
Ecumior, where the hats are principally 
manufactured. The leaf is cut before it 
begins to oj)en, and the base forms the 
middle of tlie crown of the hat. The 
raid-rib is rejected, and the rest is 
dividcMl into narrow strips, which are 
plaited together. Ea^h hat is made of a 
single leaf. One of the finest quality 
occuitics the maker for some months, 
and commands a veryliigh price, but it is 
very duralde 

PANliENI’SIS (/Ki«, all; 
geueratiou ; Hr.), the doctrine that the 
formative proiierty \>y virtue of which 
organic beings are generatc<l, resides in 
the living snbstauco of every organised 
cell and in each of its comiionent mole- 
cules, and is a necessary i>art of tlie 
physical and chemicfU constitution of 
tlu* organising elements in the conditioLS 
of life. 

FAPIN'B DIGESTER. [See Dr- 

<. ESTER.] 

PAPUAN, a blackish race of men 
inliabiting tho Fiji Islands, the Gulf of 
Papua In New Guinea, and some inter- 
luediato islands in tho South l*acitSc. 
They are physically well developed, have 
skin of iKJCuUar hardness or harshness, 
abundant beard and wiry liair, much 
frizzled. Eivch hair, if examined with a 
lens, is seen to be flattened. Their fea- 
tures are not prominent. They are quite 
distinct, both from Negroes and tho 
Malayan Islanders. The black natives of 
Ta.smania (of whom tho last, a woman, 
died in 1876) were allied to the Papu.in 
races, and were distinct from tho choco- 
late-brown Australians. • 

PARTICULARISM {particula, aemaU 
part; Lai.), the doctrine of those who 
maintain that separate Interests ought 
to be supported ; a word employed in 
CJermany with reference to the miinion 
that the separate States of the Empire 
ought to enjoy as much independence as 
possible, that is, that their several gov- 
ernments should be carried on with the 
least possible control of the Imperial 
Government. 

PA8HT or BUBASTIS, an Egyptian 
goddess, one of tho children of Phtah 
{fit.). She is represented as having a oat's 
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hea4 fturmoimted by a diso eodxcled by 
the riper or<lftieTis. 

FAJL. {peace : Lot,), a small tablet with 
a crudfix in front and a handle at the 
back, offered to the lips of oommuni- 
osmts at Uie celebration of the Mass. It 
is sometimes of precious metal, set with 
precious stones, enamelled or otherwise 
ornamented. 

FEHLEVI or PUHLAVX [See 
PBimiAN Lanouaob (A't.).] 
rjELASGIAKS. ‘Greek writers from 
Homer and Hesiod downwards mention 
Pelasglans, but If we examine their 
statements we find that the term is 
used in two senses : firstly, as denoting 
a certain Greek tribe which inhabited 
TlifKsaly during the heroic ago; and 
secondly, as equivalent to our term pre- 
historic. I’he n.‘«me is more especially 
applied to tiie natives of Thrace, who 
seem to have belonged to the Illyrian 
stouk. In modern tunes it has served 
as the watchword of all kinds of obsolete 
theories and preacientific fancies. We 
know nothing about the Pclasgian lan- 
guage' (Professor A. H. Sayce). There 
seems to be no certain evidence that any 
Pelasgian tribe settled in Italy. 

PELOBI8ATION (m/onov, mon- 
strous : Gr . ), in Botany, the property of 
assuming an exceptional and unusual 
form. Thus a flower which has five 
stamens instea^l of the normal number 
of four, is a peldrio flower. 

I’KPHINK to digest: O/.), 

a nitrogenous substance exi.stiug In the 
gastric juice, and as a viscid matter in 
the peptic gland and on the w'alls of the 
stomachs of auirnals. This is extracted 
from the stomachs of tlio hog, sheep, or 
calf, and made into various prepara- 
tions taken as remedies in cases of 
defective digestion. 

I'ERPENHIOITLAII STYLE, inEng- 
1 lish Gothic Architecture, or, as it is 
' sometimes called, the Third Division of 
' the Pointed Style, w'as employed trom ] 
the latter end of the fourteenth to the 
1 early part of the sixteenth century. The 
tracery of the windows exhibits per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines. The 
doorways have four centred arches and 
horizontal lines ; the groiuings are decor- 
ated with fenliko tracery ; and the sur- 
fa«B of the buildings are enriched with 
upright forma of panelling. Henry 
VII.’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey, 
St George's Chapel, Windsor, and King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, are three 

Vrpetual 

motion : Lcit.). [See Perpetual Mo- 
^^PE^ISEIDES, a name of the meteoric 


shower of the 10th of August, so called 
because it appears to issue from the star 
Algol In the constellation Perseus. 

PERSIAN LANGUAGE, the most 
important of the Iranic tongues. The 


ancient Persian is only known from 
some inscriptions. The middle Fer8ian« 
or Pehlevl, was the language of the 
epoch of the Sassanides, &om the third 
to the seventh century ; then came the 
Parsee, and afterwards (since the year 
1000) the modem Persia This con- 
tains many Arabic words. 

PERTURBATIONS, in Astronomy, 
•lose deviations of the heavenly bodies 
from their elliptical paths which take 
place in consequence of their mutual 
attractions. The periodic perturbations 
are those which are compensated after a 
limited number of revolutions and then 
begin again ; these are called inequalities 
depending on configurations. The secular 
perturbations require a great length of 
time for their consummation, and before 
they recommence their long periods. 
The motions of the moon display the 
most considerable perturbations. 

PHALANSTERY, in the system of 
the French socialist Fourier, the com- 
mon residence and collected workshops 
of a phalanx— that is, 400 families. 

PHENOL, PHENYLE, names given 
to Carbolic Acid (St.). 

PHlLIPPrUM, a rare metal lately 
found by M. Delafontaine, in the Samar- 
skite earth of North Carolina, named 
after a j)hysiciBt of Geneva. Its equiva^ 
lent is 74. 

PUON AUTOGRAPH (phone, sound; 
autos, itself ; graphe, writing : Or.), in 
Acoustics, an instrument for graphically 
representing the vibrations of a sonorous 
body. It also affords a means of count- 
ing the number of vibrations in a given 
time. The vibrations required to be 
represented are made to affect the air 
inside an appaiatus which is something 
like an car-trumpet, across the narrow 
end of which is stretched a membrane. 

To this luembrane is attached a marking 
style, which is brought into contact with 
a piece of smolced paper placed upon a 
cylinder capable of being moved both 
horizontally and round its axis. When 
the vibrating body is set in motion the 
membrane vibrates iu correspondence, ! 
and the stylo draws a tremulous line upon 
the paper upon the cylinder, the latter 
being at the same time made to move 
by turning a handle which works a 

PHONOGRAPH (phone, sound ; gra- 
phe, writing : €h'.), an apparatus in- 
vented by Mr. T. A. Edison, of New 
York, by means of w’hich it is said that 
‘words spoken by the human voice 
cun be stored up and reproduced at will 
over and over again hundreds of times.' 
It consists of three iwirts— a receiving, a 
recording, and a repeating apparatus. 
The first IS a tube into which the words 
• ore spoken, at the farther end of which 
is a thin metal diaphragm, having a 
i small pin attached to its centre. The 
I second part consists of a cylinder capable 
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of being rerolred on its axK and haring 
a coat of tin foil which the pin just 
touches. This cylinder being made to 
revolve slowly whilst the vibratioua 
caused by the speaker's voice, first In 
the air of tliu tube, and then in the 
diaphragm and its attached pin, drive 
the latter against the tin foil, where tiioy 
make a series of indentations. The 
words being tlius printed upon the stri|L 
of metal, their sound having been con- 
verted into a visible form, Uio next step 
is to reconvert them into sound, and for 
this purpose the third part ot the ap- 
l>aratnB is employed. This consists of a 
tube, one end of which is covered with 
paper stretched taut. Upon this paper 
plays a pin attached to a steel spring, 
which, being brought into connection 
with the pin of the receiving apparatus 
the whole is ready for action. Now if 
the motion of the cylinder be repeatcvl 
in such a way as to cause the pin of the 
transmitting part to pm sue its former 
path, and to fail into the series of inden- 
tations it ha<l lueviously made, the 
vihrationa thereby caustnl in the at- 
tached metallic diaphragm are con- 
voyed to the steel spring, repeated by 
its pin upon the pai>cr diaphragm, and 
conveyed along the tube to the ear of 
the listener. 

PHONOGRAPHY {v^one, sound ; 
graph? , writing : <Jr.), the system of 
writmg words phonetically— that is, in 
the way they are pronounced, one un- 
varj’ing sound being given to each letter. 
The sounds of the English alphabet and 
the spelling of the words being ex- 
tremely irregular, many attempts have 
been made to introduce a system of 
phonography. f8ce Li:ttf,iih (.Si.).] 

PHOTOGRA'V^RE, a French proces-s 
for etching a design which has been 
first drawn on the metal by a photo- 
graphic method. 

PHOTOHELIOGRAPH (p7io«, light; 
hehos, the sun: Or.), an apparatus for 
obtaining photographic pictures of the 
sun's surface. The sun is thus made to 
take his own likeness. 

PHOTOSPHERE (phos, light; sphaira, 
a ball : Or.), the visible surface of the 

8UU. 

PIITAH, the creator of the world in 
Egyptian Mythology, especially wor- 
shipped at Memphis. He was usually 
represented as a man with a cap fitting 
tightly to his head, holding or leaning 
against the Nilometer, the emblem of 
stability. The scarabmus was also his 
jymbol. 

PHYLLOTAXrS {phullon, a leaf; 
taxis, order : Or.), in Botany, the arrange- 
ment of the leaves on a branch; thus, 
leaves are sometimes opposite, some- 
times spirally arranged, 

P II YXJjOaJSR A [phullon, a leaf ; xeron, 
dry: Or.), a small insect, the Phylloxera 
voHunrix of entomologists, belonging to 

the family of Anhldse, which, orig toatlog 
in North Amerfoa, has goMi^bo the vine- 
yards of Europe, where it has done and 
is doing immense damage. The Erench 
Govemiuent has offered a large reward 
to the discoverer of a cheap and easy 
remedy against its ravages. The insect 
is at first yellow, and afterwards greenish. 

It has an oval shape, and is furnished 
with six legs, a proousoia, and a pair of 
antenna). Whilst wingless it passes the 
winter at the root of the vine, and in the 
spring attacks the fibres, into which it 
Ijores with its proboscis. It lavs from 
thirty to forty eggs, which are hatched 
in eight days, and the young m.sect« in a 
short time proceed to lay eggs which are 
hatched in the same way, a case of 
I*AitTiiKS'ouENKsirt. In the course of 
the summer there aio from six to eight 
generations, and thus a single female 
may be the ancestor in a few months of 
thirty millions of individuals. Some 
individuals oi the latter brooils creep up 
the stem into the air. Each of these 
receives two pairs of long wings, aud 
lays fom* eggs, which produce nudes ouid 
females. Each of the latter, after im- 
pregnation, lays in the bark of the vine 
a single large egg, from which an insect 
is hatched in the spring. This attaches 
itself to the roots of the vine, and the 
same round is gono over again. Home- 
times the wingless insect lives in little 
galls on the under side of a leaf. Such is 
the curious history of this destructive 
insect. Its attacks cause the fibres of 
the root to swell into knots and knobs ; 
they then decay, the plant bocomos sickly 
and finally dies. It is the general opinion 
that the American vines do not suffer so 
severely from Phylloxera us European 
vines, and the former have lieen largely 
imported for the purpose of being planted 
as stocks for grafting. 

PHYLOGENESIS (phule, a race or 
tribe; gene^vt, generation: Or.), the mode 
of evolution of a race or organic typo, 
tor example, the vertebrate typo. It is 
allirmed by anatomists that there is a 
correspondence between the development 
of the individual (ONToaENKSis (S7.)J 
and that of the race. The history of the 
formation of the vertebral column is 
pointed out as a good example of this 
correspondence, for all the stages wh^.h 
occur iu the gradual evolution of that 
osseous systezn iu the scries of vertebrate 
animals, are repeated in the successive 
stages of the embr>'onio development of 
the higher members of the series. Again, 
Professor Allen Thomson states that the 
study of the comi)arative anatomy ot the 
heart and its mode of formation in the 
embryo furnishes most striking illustra- 
tions of the relation between ontogenetic 
and phylogenetic development in the 
vertebrates. The final generalisation is 
that the ontogenetic development of the 

1 Individual In the higher animals reiJcats 
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S ha ourcas (or Curcas purya?w), uat. order 
lupkorbiaceof, which is cultivated iu 
tronical countries for the sake of its oil, 
which is purgative, and is used for btim- 
Ing in lamps. The Chinese make a black 
varnish by boiling the milky juice of the 
plant with oxide of iron. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY {phuaii, nature ; 
grnnhe, writing ; G»-.), any description 
of the powers and processes of nature. 

RIRUOCH {Gaelic), martial music 
playeil on the bagxupcs, not the imtru- 
mt-nt itself, 

ll I’K^iaC ACID {pikroa, bitter: Gr.), 
j j may be obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on indigo and numerous otlicr sub- 
stances, such as silk, wool, saliciue, Ac 
1 It forms pale yellow scaly crystals, whicii 
are sparingly soluble in cold water, and 
possess an intensely bitter taste. Ticric 
acid is used in dyeing. 

riGEON I*EA, the pulse of a legu- 
minous plant, Vajanua Indicus, Mhicb is 
largely cultivated in tropical countries as 
atfording a nutritious esculent. In India 
the pulse is culled Dhal 
I rfi'UL or TKErUL, the F.ciw reli- 
! OiO'a of botanists, the Sacred Fig of 
India, round which, many superstitions 
cluster. The leaf is remarkable tor 
having its apex drawn out into a long 
point. It is the custom of the Hindoos 
I to plant two of these trees near together 
with a Ncem tree (Maiyoao) between, 
and to go through an elaborate cere- 
mony of marrying the pipuls. 

' PISCINA (a pool or cistern : Lat.), a 
stone basin or small trough with an out- 
let at the bottom, placed near the altar 
iu churches. Amongst the ancient Ro- 
mans piscina signified both a hsh pond 
and a swimming bath. 

PLANETS. The masses of Uranus 
and Neptune have been recently calcu- 
latetl by Professor Newcomb to be re- 
spectively the 1-22, 600th and l-19.380th of 
that of the sun. Jupiter's moss is equal 
to 1 -1047th of the sun's. The time of the 
rotation of Saturn has been newly deter- 
mined to bo lOh. 14m. 24s. The existence 
of a planet between Mercury and the sun 
ha^been suspected and much searched 
for, but hitherto without success. It 
has bocH ascertained that Venus has an 
atmosphere. Her light at its greatest 
brilliancy is equal to about l-800th of the 
light of the full moon. 

I'LANTIGRADES {planta, the sole of 
the foot ; gradiri, to walk : Lat.), a tribe 
of carnivora, which in walking place the 
sole of the foot on the ground. It in- 
cludes the bear, badger, racoon, common 
otter, and sea-otter, 

PLANULA {planvs, flat; Lat.), in 
Zoology, the ciliated larva of a hydroid 
;5-)Ophyte. 
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of the American continent are platyr- 
rhlne. fSee CATARRHlNB.] 

PLEXUS (interwoven: Lat.), in Ana- 
tomy, the networks of nerves which are 
found in several parts of the body. 

• pneumatic/ TUBE, a subterranean 
tube constructed for the transmission of 
articles from one place to another. The 
articles are placed in a receptacle which 
exactly fills the width of the tube, and the 
motion is effected by exhausting the air 
in front of it, or forcing in compressed 
air behind it. There are pneumatic tub t s 
in use between the General Post Office, 
l.,ondon, and some of the railway sta- 
tions. 

POLAR DISTANCE, In Astronomy, 
the angular distance of a star or point 
in the heaveu.s from either the north or 
south celestial pole. Polar distance and 
declination are complementary. 

POLYCTIROMY (puluckraiuoa, many 
coloiu’ed : Or.), the property of having 
many colours ; often used with reference 
to the buildings and sculptures of ancient 
Greece, which it is known were coloured. 
Polychromatic, having many colours, in 
opposition to monochromatic, having only 
one. 

POLYGONACEuE {polygonon, knot- 
grass : Gr.), an order of monochlamy- 
deous plants, chiefly herbs or shrubs, 
distributed all over the world. The 
genera Fayopyrum (Buckwheats), JRumex 
(Docks aiid SorrelsK and Itheum (Rhu- 
barbs), as well as many common weeds, 
belong to this order, 

POLYHIBTOR (a learned man : Lat.), 
the title of a compendium of geography 
containing a sketch of the world as 
known to the ancients ; written by C. 
Julius Solinus, who flourished about 
A.D. 238. Also a title given to the gram- 
marian Cornelius Alexander, who, when 
a soldier in the army of Mithridatee, was 
taken prisoner by Bylla and brought to 
Romo as a slave. He received his free- 
dom on account of his learning, and be- 
came rich. Only fragments of his works 
remain. 

POLYMORPHISM {polna, many ; 
merphe, form : Gr.), the property of hav- 
ing several forms. 

POST OBIT (post ohitum, after death : 
Lat ), a term applied to an instrument 
such as a bund, which is not to take 
effect or bo enforced imtil after the death 
of a pirson living at its date. 

PRAKRIT, a name given by Oriental 
scholars to any Aryan vernacular tongue 
ill India. The Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi. 
Gujarati, Marathi, Orya, and Bengali 
are the principal Prakrit languages. 

PRECONISATION {preconiatio, high 
commendation : Low Lat.), the ceremony 
which takes place at a consistory of 
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cardinals at Rome, when an ecclesiastic PROTOPLABM (protos, ftot ; plasma^ 
is TCoposed by the Pope to fill the office material for moulfing : a nitro- 

of bishop. To preconisB formerly meant genous, hydro-carbon compound, form- 
to summon into court, voce prceconU, by ing the raw material of all animal 
the voice of the public crier. structure. It is a formless mass of 

PREDELLA (a footstool: Ra?.), the granules and slimy matter, possessing 
row of little pictvu*e8 often placed by the the vital properties of assimilation, irrit.i- 
old masters at the foot of a largo pio- bility, and reproduction. It is the mo^t 
tore. elementary of all organic substances. 

PREFET {Fr. from pvefectns: The contents of animal cells usually con- 

in France the chief civil official of a sist of protoplasm. Barcode, of whicii 
department, acting under tlie orders of some minute animals entirely consist, is 
the Minister for the Interior. The cor- composed of protoplasm, [See Amceba 
responding official in Italy Is styled ).] 

Prefetto. PSYOHROMETER (psucArov, cold; 

PRESTER JOHN, a mythic king of metroii, measure; Gr.), a name some- 
the Middle Ages ruling in Abyssinia or times given to the combination of ther- 
Ethiopia. He was supposed to be a mometers with wet and dry bulbs em- 
Christian and to derive his name Pres- ployed for ascertaining the quantity of 
ter from priest as having converted his moi.sture in the air at the time of obser- 
submets. vation. One bulb being kept moist, the 

PRIAIULAOEvE, in Botany, a natural mercury falls to a point depending upon 
order of plants, with monopetalous the amount of evaporation, and that 
flowers, containing some ornamental gar- again depends on the temperature and 
den plants (primula, polyanthus, auricula, the quantity of moisture already in the 
cyclamen, Ac.), and some well-known air. The readings of the thermometer 
wild plants (the primrose, cowslip, and that having the dry bulb afford 
pimpernel. &c.), but none of any marked data for solving the problem. Such a 
utility. The Chinese primrose. Primula combination of Instruments is known on 
is much cultivated. Polyan- the Continent os August’s Psychro 
thusea are distinguished by gardeners meter, and in England as Mason's 
into pin-eyed when the pistil project.^ U/CTometer. 

and the stamens are very short, and PTERYTjOGEAPHY{j5f^rMa?.aplume ; 
thrum-eyed when the pistil is very grapht, writing : Or.), the study of the 
short and the stamens conspicuous. development, growth, arrangement, &c., 

PJtOLETARIAN. The sixtli and of the plumage of birds, 
poorest class of the citizens of Rome, in P17RHECK STONE, an ash grey 
the constitution ascribed to Sen'ius sandstone, ouarried at Purbeck in Dor- 
Tullius, were called uni, because setsh ire, and much employed by Loudon 
their only means of aiding the state was I builders. 

"by their offspring (jnolet,). At present PUHHTOO, the lau^age of the 
the term proletarian is applied to the Afghans, one of the Iranic tongues, 
class of work-people without capital. PYRAMIDION (little 'pyramid : Or.), 

PRONAOS (pro, before; tiaos, a the pyramidal top or termination of an 
temple : Or.), that part of a temple obelisk. 

which projected in front of the rest, PYRHELIOMETER (pur, fire: 
forming what we now call a portico. the sun ; and metrim, measure : Or.), an 
rROP.<EDEUTlCS (ptopaidrucin : instrument devised by Pouillet for 
Or ), preliminary instruction ; prepara- measuring the amount of heat radiated 
tory science. from the sun. He computed that the 

PROPYL. 1 EA (propulaion, a porch or heat received annually by the earth from 
portico; Gr.), the entrance to a Greek the sun would he sufficient to melt a 
temple consisting of an enclosure flanked coat of ice 93i feet thick surrounding our 
by buildings with a gi-eat gateway. globe. 

CJ 


Q 

QUAIiTTATTVE, QUANTITATIVB. or proportionate [quantity is the object 
These "words are frequently employed In of research. 

speaking of chemical analysis. The for- QUANTIFICATION OF THE PRE- 
mer signifies that the mere presence of a DICATE, in Logic, the attaching some 
particular body is sought or has been word or mark to the predicate of an 
ascertained ; the latter that its absolute affirmative proposition to indicate that 
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it l8 applicable to something besides the QUATERNIONS, Caloulus op 
subject ;fl^ other wordSiWhen the predi- {qtuiter, four times : Lat.), a ^mbolical 
cate is imdistrlbuted. For instance, by Geometry invented by Sir W. R. Hamil- 
the proposition, All horses are quadru- ton, of I)ublin, depending upon four 
peds, It la not intended to assert that the irreducible geometrical elements. ‘ It 
attribute of possessing four legs is con- is only now beginning to bo under- 
fined to horses. To mark this limita- stood,' says Mr. W. Spottiswoode, ‘ and 
tion of meaning, Sir William Ilaniilton, has not yet received all the applica- 
of Edinburgh, j)r()posed to add the word tions of which it is doubtless capable. 

and to write the proposition in thilP It must always hold its position as an 
way : All horses are some quadrupeds. original discovery, and as a representa- 
QUARRY (cajTd, square: Fr.), a pane tive of one of the two great CTOups of 
of glass. generalised algebras, viz,, those the 

QUATERNARY EPOCH (quater- squares of whose units are respectively 
vm iuH, four : ImI ), in Geology, tho negative unity and zero, the common 
modern epoch which commenced at the origin of which must still he marked 
close of tho Tertiary period, and now on our intellectual map os an unknown 
exists. It is often termed Postidioccnc. region.’ 


RA, the Egyptian ^od of the sun, re- it has been expressed, the repulsion of 
I presented sometimes m the human form the discs results from radiation due to 
with the flesh coloured red, bearing on an action of thermometric heat between 
the head the sun’s disc encircled by tho the surface of the moving body and the 
viper or uraeus, the type of dominion ; case of the instrument through the in- 
sometimes by a hawk-headed man sur- tervention of tho residual air, Mr. 
mounted by the atf or high conical cap Crookes afterwards devised a form in 
flanked by ostrich feathers ; sometimes which the heater is stationary and the 
by a male sphinx or a hawk. cooler rotate.s. Thi.s ho called an Otheo- 

RAOIIIS {rarhifi, tho smne : in scope (otheo, 1 propel; to see: 

Botany, tlio general axis of inflorescence, (Jr. ). 

that is, the primary axis of a spike or RAMBUTAN (hairy fruit : Malay), the 
raceme of flowers ; also, the stem of the fruit of a tree cultivated in the East 
frond of a fern above the stipe or stalk. Indies, the Nephelium lappactum, nat. 

RADIOLARIA, a division of tho Rhi- order Sapmdacecp. The fruit is about 
xopoda. Tho animals arc marine, and the size of a small plum ; it grows in 
of a low typo of organisation. Some clusters, is red and hairy outside with a 
species are simple, othe rs compouu<l ; semi-transparent white puli), which con- 
son le have neither 8i)icula nor slicll, tains a subacid juice. To the same 
wlulst others have either siliciousspiculiu genus belong two esteemed Chinese 
or silicious shells. The PonYt'YSTiNA. fruits: the Leechee, which is produced by 
whose beautiful fossil shells are well tho Nephdium Litchi ; and the Longan, 
known to microscopists, belong to the the Long-yen, or Dragon’s eye, of the 
Radiolarians. Chinese, the N. long^ma. 

RADIOMETER (radius, a ray; wtffroM, RANCHBROS (Span.), the cattle- 
measure : Qr.'S, an apparatus invented by breeding people of Mexico, who are ex- 
Mr. W. Crookes, consisting of vanes of cellent horsemen. They are so termed 

e jth, each blackened on one side whilst from their residences called ranc/tov. 

right on the other, mounted on arms RANGE FINDER, in military affairs, 
attached to a movable axis, and cn- an apparatus for discovering the dis- 
closed in a glass vessel from which the tanco of an object from tho gun in order 
air is exhausted as much as possible, that the proper charge of powder may 
When exposed to the light the axis car- ho used. There are many contrivances 
ryiug the vanes begins to revolve. It for this purpose. 

was at first thought that the motion was RAPPiSTS, the followers of George 
caused by the action of light, and hence Rapp (d. 1847). a German enthusiast who 
the apparatus was styled a Light Mill ; settled in the United States, and founded 
but it was afterwards found that the the colony known as Harmony, near 
motion is due to the action of heat on Pittsburg. 

the molecules of attenuated air still left RAPTORES (raptor, a robber : Xai.), 
inside the glass, on these coming into an order of birds of prey, including 
contact with the blackened discs, or, as eagles, falcons, hawks, owls, &o. They 
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have powertalhookei heakaaaataiioDi. \ ia»ldwtttidravralo( ihehandUniddenl; 

I anOL fitoeiisih of 'wtng. They ure pricked. Theec »ad nlmilar if^ious arc i 
divid^ Into ^unial hlrds of prey with oolioved to he stlnmlated through the 
eyes directed eldeways, an»l nocturnal spinal cord and the base of the hmin tn 
birdfl of prey with eyes directed for- connection with it, without in voh lag the } 

wards. rest of the brain. 

ItEACmON, a word boiTowed from RELAY, in Electric Telo^phy, an ai>- 
' the French to Rignify chemical action paratua which, on receiving a feeble 
j RECTIFICATION, in Mathematics. , current from a distance brings intt) the 
i the ascertainment of a 8tr8dght line equal Urtlrcuit a much stronger current derived 
j in leu^h to a given curve. j from a battery on the spot Relays are 

I R^TILTNEAL FKJITRE, one that , employed in the cours(5 of long lines which 

' t>ounded by straight linos. i could not oUierwisc >)Q worked through | 

I HEED PIPE, in organa and harmo- 1 from end to end —or when currents arrive 

niuins, a pipe furniaheil niterually M’ith , at a station too much onfeei>led to Indi- 
an elastic metal plate called the tongue, , cate their purpose clearly without assist- 
attaclied at one end and free at the auco. 

other. By its vibrations it alternately IIEHQUAIIY, a case or frame, often 
opens and closes an aperture tlirough richly ornamented, for holding the relics 
VI Inch the wiiul is driven and bo pro- of saints preserved in Roman Catholic 
duces a iniisical note churches. . 

REFLEX ACTIONS, in Physiology, REPOUSSEEWORK 
are those motions of our bodies which Fr.), ornamental metal -work in lou' re- 
answer to a stimulus witliout the inter- ’ lief, produced by beating tlw design uji 


vention of the will (being tliereforc auto- 
matic and involuntarj ), such as the action 


nei, proauceu uy Seating tiw aesigu uj> 
friMii the back by nieaiw of a i>uncn 
and liamraor. The work can be after- 


of the heart, the expansion and contrac- uaifK finished by chasing or otlier pro- 
tion of the chest in breathing, and the ' ces.s. 


I SACCHAROMETER. rSocp.654.] Tn I 
I order to determine the quantity of sugar ] 
I in cane or beetroot jiuce, instruments i 
1 , have been invented by which the test of | 
' polarised light can be employed in place 
' of or in addition to the use of a density 
apparatus. 

' SACHEM, the chief of a tribe of North 
I American Indians. 

8AKI, a spirit distilled from rice by 
the Japanese, who drink it hot out of 
small cups 

SALICYLIC ACID is the oxide of a 
comi»ound salt-radical called sahcyl, 
which is composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. It is in the form of white 
priftm.s which have a sweetish-sour taste, 
and are only feebly soluble in water. It 
may be obtained from the volatile oil 
distilled from the flowers of the common 
meadow sweet {Spij'cna nhnana) or from 
8 VLTOIN. When exposed to a strong quick 
heat it decomposes into carbonic acid and 
j hydrate of phenol. It is a powerful anti8(-p- 
I tic, and is employed for this purpose. Tlic 
salicylate of soila is employed In medicine. 

SAMARIUM, a metal lately discover- 
ed by M, Locoq de Boisbaudran in Sa- 

MARftKITK. 

SAMAR8KITB, a mineral found in 
Nf>rth Carolina, remarkable for contain- 
ing the earths of seven rare metals, viz., 


Yttria, Erida, Terbia, Philippia, Pe 
cijiia, Thorina, and Samaria. 

SARACENIC or MOOKT8H AROHl* 
TECTUKE, a peculiar style which re- 
ceived its greatest devclojiment in Spain, 
where many beautiful examples are still 
to bo seen. It is chiefly choraoterised 
hy the horseshoe arch, the slender pro- 
portions and the great number of the 
pillars, and the profuse use of geometri- 
cal ornamentation in mosaics, reliefs, 
and fretwork upon floors and wall sur- 
faci's. A combination of this style witli 
Gothic came to be foTme<l which is very 
different from the Gotliic of Northern 
Europe, The cathedral at Palermo is 
often cited as an example. 

SARACENS {Surocmi in mediaoval 
Lat.), the name given by the CnisadeiJ 
to their Mohammedan enemies, whether 
Turks, Moors, or Arabs. 

SATIN SPAR, the name given to a 
fibrous variety of gypsum which when 
polished has a satiny lustre, and is 
worked up into beails and other orna- 
mental articles. The name is also applied 
to a fibrous variety of carbonate oi lime 
for a similar reason. 

SATIN WOOD, an ornamental wood 
used for furniture : that from Ceylon Is 
the wood of the vhloroxylon Sivictenia, 
nat. order Cedrelaceat^ West Indian satin- 
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wortd cornea chiefly from the Baiiamaa, 
and hi now preferred to the East Indian. 

It is th^)roduce of some Bpccies of 
Maba. 

SATRAP {mtrape/i: Or.), the governor 
of a province in the ancient Persian 
empire. 

KOANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES. 
These are tlic East and North German, 
the extinct Gotivic, the Old Norwegian 
and the modern Swedish, NorwcgiaiiP 
and Danish; and they form a branch 
of the German ctou]) of the Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues. The oldest of the Scandi- 
navian languages is the Old Norwegian, 
only spoken in some of the remote 
valleys of Norway and In Iceland, 
whither it was taken in the ninth cen- 
tury. Scandinavia was the name given 
by the Romans to this northern part of 1 
Eurovie. 

SEMOLINA (a small seed : Itah), a 
name given to several dilTertnt articles: 
a preparation of wheaten flour sirnilaj 
in substance to macaroni and vermi- 
celli ; the hard parts of wheat left un- 
ground after passing through the mill ; 
the seeds of a grass called Pert or Gly- 
c<riu Jlnitav'<. S'ciuofct is said to be the 
gluten of wheat. 

SERENE ('I rniusf^inivft or fcreinta<f : 
Lot.), atith first given in Germany under 
the form Durclilaucht in 137-^ when the 
Emperor Karl IV. bestowed it on the 
electors. In the course of time it was 
given to other reigning princes. 

SHEERS, in Engineering, an appa- 
ratus emidoyod instead of a crane tor 
lifting heavy bodies. It consists essen- 
tially of two inclined spars or beams 
meeting above the lifting chains working 
between them. 

KillLLlNG. The following table will 
show the value of this coin at different 
periods of our history. Until the year 
1300 a pound of silver was coined into 
20 shilhn^s, whilst at the present day it 
is coined into CO, 


lOCG 

....£1 

0 

0 

1.627 

...£2 

0 

0 

1300 

.... 1 

0 

3 

15t3 

... 2 

8 

0 

1349 

.... 1 

2 

6 

15G0 

... 3 

0 

0 

1356 

.... 1 

5 

0 

1600 

... 3 

2 

0 

1421 

.... 1 

10 

0 

1816 

... 3 

6 

0 

1464 

.... 1 

17 

6 






H RIIINTOOISM, the ancient religion of 
file Japanese, and still tlie State reli- 
gion, but Buddhism and the doctrines 
of Confucius have been largely adopted 
by the people It mainly consists of a 
belief in y)irit8. 

SINGHALESE, the race forming the 
])rincipal part of the inhabitants of Cey- 
lon. They profess Buddhism. 

SINOLOGUE (Fr.), or SINOLOGIST 
{Since, theChineae: Lcrf.), a person learned 
in the language and literature of China. 

SIREN (a sea nymph in Grecian my- 
thology}, in Acoustica, an instrument in- 


vented by Cagnard de Latour for oounfc- 
ing the vibrations of a body producing 
a musical note. The principle dependi 
on obtaining a scries of notes from it 
by means Of air driven through the holes 
in a circular plate which is thereby made 
to revolve. The number of revolutions 
in a given time increases with the pitch 
of the sound emitted. An axis attached 
to the revolving plate is connected with 
a counting apparatus. A note being ob- 
tained from it in unison with the note 
■whose vibrations are to be coimted is 
then obtained from it by working a pair 
of bellows (the unison being ascertained 
by the operator’s ear), and the number 
of reyolutions cauped by the particular 
note in a given time is given by the 
counting apparatus. The name Siren 
vaR fancifully given to the apparatus 
b(’cause sound can be produced by forc- 
ing water through it as well as air. 

SLAG WOOL, a llbrous material made i 
from the slag of iron furnaces by driving 
steam or air against a thin current of it, 
when in a melted state. It cau be woven 
into sheets which are used for coating 
steam boiler.R, the substance being a bad 
conductor of heat. Delicate glassy filucs, 
very similar to slag wool, are spun by the 
wind from drops of lava in the crater 
of Kilauca at th(' Sandwich Islands, 
where it i.s termed Pt le’s Hair, Pele hav- 
ing been the goddess of tiro in the days 
of idolatry. Analysis show’s that it has 
almost the same composition as a basalt 
or dolerite. 

SLAVS, a race which entered Moesia 
and Thrace, from the north in the tiftli 
century. The original Slacnnic\Q.nma^e, 
a branch of the Indo-European family 
of tongues, has now seventeen different 
dialects. RuBsian, Polish, Servian, 
C/cchian, Bulgarian, &c. 

SLIDE VALVES, the valves or moving 
jdates which altcriuitelv open and close 
the orifices by which the steam enters 
and escapes from the cylinder of a steam- 
engine. 

SNAKE ROOT, the root of a plant, 
rolyyahi eenega, nat. order Po?i/f;oirtcece. 
[See SKNF.dA liooT.] Other North 
American plants belonging to the genus 
Aristolochia, are also called Snakb 
Root. 

SNAKE WOOD [see p. 6931, a beauti- 
ful red wood, variegated with black spots 
and marks, obtained in tropical South 
America. It is used chiefly for walking 
sticks. 

SOAP-BERRY, the hard black seed 
of the ,SapindH8 sapemaria, a tree belong- 
ing to the nat. order Sapindacece, a 
native of South America. The fruit is 
of the size of a cherry, and its pulp can 
be used instead of soap in washing linen. 
The seeds are worked up into buttons 
and beads by the Spaniards. 

SOOINIANS, a religious sect, the 
followers of Fausto Socino, an Italian, 
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barn at Skma in 1539. He taught that 
Jtsus Christ had no existeuoo rrovious 
to his ntiraculous birth, and tiiat al' 
though he a as dost'rviu|{ of the greatest 
revcTence for his teaching and his acts, 
and as being the a}>pointed medium be- 
tween God and man. ho neither claimed 
nor possessed the vlivmc nature The 
modem l^nitariam liave embraced most 
of the tcuets of Kocino 
SGROS18 (sor<M, a cluster Gr ), in 
Botany, the itamc given a compotind 
fniit formed of a smke of flowers which 
gnfw together ana bi'Cume suocutint 
pine apple and mullwrry alford e\ 
amph'S of a sorosis In the latu^r fruit 
< t u calyces of man 3 flowers growing clow 
( t »gether lK*come succulent and i»n est tlie 
‘ ! i»t ncari) and see<l» 

I HOTIilAG rBKIOD. The was u«id 
j I y the ancient Kg>i>ttans, and con«hite<i 
of 14G1 wandering 5 ears of 365 dai's, i»r 
* Hi'Q flxed ) cars of >)5, daj s 
‘ KGUND [Bet'p fy 8 j Alltheconddi 'US 
f as to the transunssitin of sound thnu 
I ; the atmosphere* are not y< t full> tindi r 
stooil, and wveral facts arc ‘till waiting 
‘ for explanation hrir inMams, when in 
the course of some exi>cnm»*nt 8 a guu 
waK tired at Montltr^. it wa* heard at 
t Vtilvjuif. whilst a gun tlrMl at the same 
' tiiiif at Vilkjuif was mauddde at Mont- 
‘ Itrj Ihtn sound is usually htuid 
farther with tlie wind than aguinst it 
but m what manmr t?ic audd>iht> of 1 
j » fKtund IS inert as«‘<l or dtimiushed b> tlic 1 
r action of the wind is not ut pnstnt | 
j ckarly defiutd Agiin. the increase of 

all libility nnyiuetd b> win<l will stimc 
; t mes reach s»t<ial hnndrttis |H,r cent , 

I when the leJocitv of tin wind has onij 
increased om inr c* nt is oft* n 

heard bettor acro^-* tii* witnl than with 
It, and it i« tho ight that time occurs 
j s*)methmg analog om m thf refraction of 
light J^rofiassor o ikinolds has shown 
I ' that rajs of s Mind iu traversing the 
atm iJsphem ar** usuaJJy lycnt upw. 4 i U 
*>wiug to tin f.ict that sound tra^tls 
! faster iu warm than in cold air, Irrtsp < 
ti^eof density Now as tin air U usually 
wannest near the ground, the low* r part 
of Uip wave front will advance fusUr 
* than the upper part, and os the dir* ction 
( of advance is atwajs pcrijendicular to 
the front, it will Ik; Inint upwaids In a 
I curve whose radiim will be afiotit twenty 
miles when the difference of temperature 1 
' ia 1 * p ! 

' BPECTRT^M. SPECTRrM ANALY 
j SIH thee pp 700, 701 ] In jiroduciug the 
j solar S]>ectrum by means </t a glass iiHsm, 

I if the refracting edge of the nrisin m 
( turufd towards the ground, then the 
i violet tnd of the sp^'Ctnim will Imw at the , 
pip and the rod end at the Isittoro This 
Slows that the red r»>s are the least; 
r frangihle of the visible luiectrum, and 
j t le violet rays the most rcfntnglble By i 
iinploylng a ihermopUe and sensitised I 


paper, it is found that the red end has 
the most heat rays and the fewest actinic 
rajs, whilst the violet end has^he fcwcet 
beat rays and the most aotinio rays, 
there iM'ing a gradual transition In lioth 
respeots from one to the other It is 
found, moreover, that heat rays are 
thrown beyond the visible red end, and 
actinic ra \8 bejond the visible violet 
end In tne latU'r case by careful mani- 
B^ulation jiart of the spectrum Vieyond 
the violet maj Ik’ rendered faintly visible, 
and then it hscin to 1 k‘ of a lavtniler 
grey tint, and to be crosseil b> <lark lines 
like the more luminous i>art of the 
spcctnim Tlie liiminoHity of this part 
of the stH'Otrnm is v« rv wtak on at count 
of the ab«‘»rpti(tn « lucii the rajs sulfcr 
in traversing *)nr aimosi»htre By a 
continuous spectrum is meant one like 
the solar sptctrum where the colours 
m»»t and pass successively one Into 
anotlo'r A discontinuous sjicetrum is 
*»nc c*»iiipose*l of separate liands <>r 
hm viitli blank spaci'-s in. tween The 
former kind of sp<tctnnn is gi\.*n b> 
an ineandi*sc< nt s<*li‘l or iiipinl. the 
Utter bj a glowing viip«»ur, win tier a 
inruiamnt ga** or inrive*l from a vola 
tilio <l solid (,T liipjiil .Such a vajxnir 
affonls a s|>ectnuu of bright liius |>vculiar 
t*< It, so that it con be rec»>guiswl wbtn 
<*vcr the liin*it make tin tr apptaratui 
^Vbln an tin .iiidtst* nl Solid <>r lli|Util is 
S(H li thr**ugii a glow mg hI<*s* >r\ti nt \ a ] m >ut , 
th( siK<tntiii liotn tin s >li<l t r iKpud ih 
continuous with lines from tin* vaihuir 
arn>s'< it '1 bese hues will b* d uk u tin 
J solid *>1 11 itiid 1 0 * 1 ) ,sof a Inidn r ttmtx ra- 
tiux than the raiHMii, ami l light li tin 
TajMMir ha.s the high* r UmiMualure If 
i thesoini or Ihjuid b'wly and the vajKOir 
havi th( saint Uui)i«ruture, the lines will 
vanish because the vai*oiur will i luit as 
) iinith light lut it absorbs Tb< spi < tniin 
of the *le<tric S]turk is a bil/ht Urn . one j , 
ina*h) up t,i the sjiettra *>f the \ai**»nr» M 
jtutwwri which an I tl r Migh whifli the 1 
si*ark {lasees Bj subjH ting the vapour * 
o]*«raU><l upon t 4 > nrifsuri, the liins, in 
the case of some tiumual ebiiunlf, am 
I thicktned, ami in tin others, at*' 

increase*} in niiinlMr By varvln„ the 
I pn-ssurr or imitueing the tun|Mraturo, 

' tiiffer* !it siKxtia ran l*c obtain* d fi*>tn 
tin Winn thtmni Thus, in the case of 
Iron, til* luKS ruaj la} Increased from r*ne 
to . ami In th* case of calcium tW(S 
wholly distinct siKitra have Immij obtain 
( <1, t>n* |>eiUlnlng to a low. the i>tln r to 
a high ternjtKL-rature 'J'he largest draw- 
ingot the adarsiHM tiun that lias hitherto 
l»ecn obtainid Wfj»*v lldrty rnetr**# long, 
from A t*> l{, an«l it ctuntirUtnl 4<KX) lints 
Howe lesnlts obtame*! by means of the 
aiactr»««*o|»o art' stated undur and 
Newp iJK 

grilWiMKTKR I Wathe * J^t : 
mefrtm, a int'asurc Gr.), an apparatus for 
meaanring tbo quantity of air given out 
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by thti lungH after taking In a long breath. 
It is employed by medloal men to aacer' 
tain the Imw capacity of a patient. 

8riJBUl<A(alitUo coil: Laf.), In Zoology, 
a gouua of ten-armed cuttle-fishes fur- 
nished with a shell which is almost covered 
Vjy the body. The shell Is small, white, 
and many chambered, curled into a flat 
spiral. It is thrown by thousands on 
some islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Derails, but only five siiccimons of the^ 
animal have been seen by naturalists. 

HPLINT, a hard excrescence which 
forms on the shank bone of a horse. 

HPONTANKDU8 (iENERATION. 
All the evidence hitherto adduced in 
support of the hyiK^tliesis of what is 
I>o]iularly termed spontaneous genera- 
tion has been shown to bo valueless, but 
it has not by any means been proved, 
and it would be very diflicult to prove, 
that tlio lowest forms of life may not be 
naturally generated wben the suitable 
inorganic matt^rials are brought together 
iiiuh'r suit.able conditions of temperature, 
pressure, icc , in places not easUy acces- 
sible to direct oiiaervatiou—at the bottom 
of the ocean, for instance. Wo are not 
to coucluiie, because proof has not so far 
been produced, tliut It canntit l»e pro- 
duceii at some future time. So to cou- 
cluile would lie bad reasoning, of a 
character which the progress of geology 
and astronomy has again and again ex- 
posed. Tile hypothi-ftis of spontaneous 
g< ncratlon is not of tiio nature of a 
fiujK.'rstition, but is a pur<'ly physical one, 
against which there is no a jiriot i huikishi - 
lulity. In till' present state of science it 
IS rather one to^ styled proiialde. Proof 
of the fact Is wanting, and that ia all. On 
tile one hand, the fact is not to be asserted 
V ithout full and complete proof ; on the 
<ither, it i.s not to be declared an impoKsi- 
bility because it has not yet l>etu 
proved. 

SPORES, Restino, tbe iMigonia or 
germs of minute i>araaitic fungi, aucii as 
the potato fungus, the Phy(oph(hot\i iu- 
/( Afans of botanists. AfU'r licing fecun 
dativl by tiie smaller bodies called au- 
theridio, they are rendcTed capable at 
the end of a iniriod of rest to germinate 
and protluce new fungus tlireatls a inch 
spreatl through the tuber an<l render it 
useless, or to form minute movable 
Rjiorulca or zwHiores tgmtainod in cases. 

Quakes. Haw of Ixvkrse, a law 
applying to light, heat, sound, and other 
piiysical phenomena, wliich is thus ex- 
pressed ; The intensity of tlie light, &c., 
received from any source varies inversely 
as the sijuare of the distance. 

SQUAKEH, Mf.tiiop of Lkast, one 
of tlio most useful applications of the 
calculus of probabilities, the object be- 
ing tti obtain the most probable result 
from a number of observations which 
hare given dlfforcnt results though all 
arc helioved to be equally trustworthy'. 


SQU ASH, the name given in the TJ nited 
States to the numerous varieties of pump- 
kin, Oueurbiia melopepo, cultivate for 
table use. 

STAFF, in Music, the five horizontal 
lines on or between which the notes are 
{)I(ibCGd* 

8TANN1TE (stannum, tin: Lat.), an 
ore of tin, the oxide. 

8TICHOMETRIC AL (stickos, a rank or 
■row : Or.), a term applied to an arrange- 
ment according to the subject-matter, 
not alphabetical. 

STIGMARIA (stUima, a mark or spot: 
Or.), the roots of fossil trees belonging to 
the genus SigilUiria, characteristic of the 
Carboniferous period, and believed to be 
related to Cycaos. Stlgmariao were long 
thought to be distinct plants until tbe 
roots were discovered in connection with 
the stems of Sigillaria. The peculiarmark- 
Ings on the roots gave origin to the name. 

STILUS (Lat.), the small iron rod em 
ployed by tlie Romans for writing uiwin 
tablets coated with wax. One cud was 
sharp for tracing the letters, and the 
other end was made broad for erasing, 
when desirable, what had been written. 
Hence Horace recommends a writer for 
the public to turn his stilus fr^uently. 
Tiie ‘■tilus wjvs therefore an ancient pen, 
and tile word came in time to signify 
the composition or maniKr of writing ; 
w'hence our word 

KTiF.CHK^METRY ( foicheion, a first 
' principle; (Jr ), that branch of Chemistry 
j wiiich is concerned nitli the laws of the 
I condimalion of l>od!es >ty weiglit and 
, volume. (See Affinity | 

I STOMATA (mouths: Crr.), in Botany, 
minute openings through the eiudermis 
j of the leases ot plants. The oiieniug is 
i usually betw'een a iMiir of semi-lunar 
! cells. It is suppopea that the otlice of ] 
I tfie stomata is to regulate tlie evapora- 
I tiou from the ciilorophyll of the leaf, 

. ix'coining larger or less according to the 
, hygrometrical state of the atmosphere, 
j STONE AOE, in Anlhropolop’, that 
' jHTiod in the history of a tteople when 
I their only cutting implement.s were made 
I of fiint, obsi<lian, or other stone. Ancient 
implements of tliis kind arc often found 
in eaves or buried in river gravel in 
various piurts of Eimope. Two peric^s 
have been distinguished. In the earlier 
, (ttinwd pftwolithic, from palafo^, ancient, 
and hthos, a stone : Or.), the implement! 
were rudely made by a simple chipping 
of the stone without any attempt to 
make the surface even. In the later 
they were ruVibed smooth, and these are 
termed iifultthic (neos, new: Or.). Some 
races have emerged from their stone age 
long ago, others are still living in it. 
When the use of bronze was discovered 
stone implements ceased to be made. 

STREAM LINES, THEORY OF, in 
Shipbuilding, anew mathematical theory 
wo»ed out by Mr. W. Froude, in regard 
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to the resistance encountered by sbips 
when moving in the water. * The whole 
f anework of thought bv which the 
search for improved forma la universally 
directed, consists of ideas, which, if the 
theory of stream lines is true, arc abso- 
lutely delusive and misleading.* The 
only causes of resistance to the motion 
of a ship through w'ater are, first, sur- 
face friction, which in the case of largo 
ships is by much the largest iterav 
secontlly, the mutual friction of the 
j)articlo8 of w'ater, and this is only felt 
when there are features sufficiently 
abnipt to cause eddies, so that it may 
be neglected in any weU-designed ship ; 
and, thirdly, wave resistance, the data 
for determining which, must bo obtained 
by direct experiment with different 
forms to ascertain its amount for each 
form, the experiments being directed to 
discover the wave resistance of all varie- 
ties of water-line cross section, and 
proportion of length, brcailth, and depth, 
so as to give comparative restilts of <lif- 
ferent forms, as w'ell as the ab.soluto 
results of each. ‘Xu order to reduce 
wave resistance, we should make the 
1 ship very long On the other hand to 
* reduce the surface friction, it must be 
I made comparatively short, so os to di- 
minish the surface of webbed skm. 

' Thus endeavour must be made to recon- 
; cUe conflicting methods of improvement ; 

' and to work out the problem in any 
[ given case, we require to know acttial 
nnantitlea.' As to w'hat has been called 
direct head resistance, the notion is 
declared to be a complete delusion, for 
it can be shown that there is no or>posing 
force due to the Inertia of the water on 
the area of the ship's way. Indirectly 
the water causes resistance to a ship at 
the surface, because tlie pressures due to 
it make waves ; but to a submerged 
body, or to the submerged jiortSon of a 
ship, no resistance will be causcnl )»y the 
inertia of the water W'hich is pushed 
aside. The theory of stream lines shows 
tiiivt a submerged body, if moving 
through a perfect fluid at uniform speed, 
would encounter no resistance whatever. 

STRKrlL (fitriifilh: Lat.), a semper 
made of honi or metal employed by 
bathers for removing the impurities of 
the skin. It is often seen in the hands 
of athletes in ancient works of sculi>- 
ture. 

BlIBJECT, OBJECT, terms employed 
in Mental Science to denote the mind, 
self, oregOjand the external world or the 
non-ego. Thoughts and volitions, plea- 
sures and pains, are subjective ; are part 
of ourselves. Whatever comes to us 
through our senses, the impressions 
deriv^ from those things that seem to 
bo external to us, are objective. 

SUDATORIUM (Lot.), a room in a 
Roman bath where the air was heated 
to cause peraplratiou. 


SUFFICIENT REASON, Prikciple 
OF, This so-called law or principle 
affirms that certain condl^tons attend 
every fact and event, constituting the 
reason why they exist or have happened. 
It was put forward by Leibnitz to 
explain moral necessity, by which he 
understood the mind selecting the best 
or following the strongest inclination. 

SUFFIX (sub, under; Jtxnui, to at- 
tach ; Lat.), an addition to the end of a 
word indicating some change in the 
meaning. Thus, in heirship, cbildliood, 
boldness, freedom, the last syllable In 
each is a suffix. 

8UMMUM BONUM (the highest 
good; Lat.), that the discovery and ac- 
quisition of which ought to bo the great 
end and aim of life. Plato and Aris- 
totle thought that the highest happiness 
of man was nhilosopby or the pursuit of 
truth, and that was only attamable iiy 
the practice of justice and virtue. But- 
ler and otliors make virtue not happiness 
the highest object of man. 

HUN . This splendid body having been 
very closely scrutinised by many oiiscr- 
vers, much new information lias been 
gathered as to his constitution, though 
much still remains to be learned. It 
was formerly suiiposed that the sun's 
bo<ly was dark, but surrounded by a 
glowing atmosphere, the photosphere, 
and that the maculru were cavities in 
that atmosphere through which the 
body was seen. But it is now thought 
that the mass of the sun is in a fluid, if 
not a gaseous, state, and hotter than the 
surrounding atmosphere. By the con- 
stant use of the spectroscope there have 
been detected in lUm the metals iron, 
zinc, copper, aluminium, sodium, mag- 
nesium, cobalt, nickel, calcium, chromi- 
um, titanium, and manganese, all in the 
gaseous condition, as well as the gases 
hydrogen and oxygen. The latter gas 
was for long unrecognised, and it is 
supposed to keep for the moat part below 
the visiide surface. There is also a 
bright line, known as No. 1474, amongst 
the daik lines of the preceding bodies. 
This bright line has been attriliuted to 
an unknown metal, for which the name of 
helium has boon proposed, but some 
hysicists believe it to be a lino of 
ydrogen. It has been found that the 
suns spots have a proper motion, those 
nearer the solar equator moving more 
rapidly than those which ore more 
distant. Moreover, it has been dis- 
covered that the spots are attended 
with periodical chants, tlie cause of 
which is not known. These changes are 
believed by some to correspond with 
variations in magnetic declination, in 
auroras, in the number of cyclones, and 
in rainfall, and It is thought that the 
evidence i>oints to a common cycle. 
It has even been suggested that com- 
mercial crises hare rmation to the sun's 
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spot periods. With- regard to the sun’s 
euTelopes may begin Vith the atmo- 
sphere whron extendi some 300 or 400 
miles from the surface, and contains the 
vapourous metals already mentioned. 
Above this is the Chromoaphertt or more 
properly ChroincUosphtre, called also the 
Sierra, with a thickness of from 6000 to 
7000 miles, outside which is the Corona. 
The lower part of this is seen round the , 
dark moon when an eclipse is total, tut 
a ring of pearly lustre crossed by radi- 
ating lines. In this redon ore seen 
those objects of irregular form and 
position called flames, prominences, or 

E rotubcranoes, which are usually red, 
ut sometimes yellow or violet. These 
are outbursts of incandescent hydrogen 
which reach to perhaps lOO.OOO miles 
from the sim’s surface. The corona 
extends to about a million of miles from 
the sun. Its structure is complicated, 
and the spectroscope shows tliat it is 
only purtly gaseous, the rest consisting 
of Incandescent solid or liouid bodies. 
Observations at different eclipses prove 
that it varies greatly in extent and 
stnictture. Beyond the corona long rays 
' have been seen extending as far as five 
millions of miles from the sun. But 
this is not all, for there is *a softened 
luminosity' which has been traced to 
the enormous distance of ten mUliona of 
miles along the zodiac, and this is 
thought to be part of the zodiacal light 
' whose mysterious nature has long 
puaded astronomers. The brilliancy of 
the s\in’s light at the earth’s surface is 
said to be equal to the light emitted by 
6774 candles at the distance of 
inches. It has been computed that the 
heat received by the earth from the 8\in 
in the course of a year would be sufli- 
cient to melt a layer of ice spread 
I over the earth to the thickness of 32f 
yards. The sources from which the 
sun’s enormous heat is derived have 
often formed the subject of siieculatiou. 
borne have thought that the heat may 


be caused by the impingement of me* 
teoric bodies upon the sun. Helmholtz 
suggests that the heat may be produced 
by the contraction from cooling of the 
sun’s mass. The influence of this great 
luminary upon the earth is felt in three 
ways; m consequence of his rotation 
and our rotation the ma^etism of the 
earth and the meteorological conditions 
g|f our atmosphere are affected; then 
There is a cyclonic effect produced by 
the metoorologioal disturbances of his 
surface ; and lastly, there are the 
effects of light and heat which ore 
caused by the vibrations of his particles. 

‘ Jt cannot be doubted,* says Pr. Bal- 
four Stewart, *that a great generalisa- 
tion is looming in the distance, a mighty 
law, we cannot yet tell what, that wiU 
reach us we cannot yet say when. It 
will involve facts hitherto inexpli- 
cable, facts that are scarcely received 
as such because they appear opposed 
to our present knowledge of their 
causes.’ 

8U NDEW. f Be© Drosera. ] 

SYMPIESOMETER with ; piezo, 
I press ; metron, a measure ; Or.), a pecu- 
liar form of barometer consisting of a 
! glass tube bent into a syphon shape, and 
I containing air as well as a non-volatile 
fluid, usually glycerine. The varying 
pressure of the atmosphere causes the 
fluid to rise or fall. The indications thus 
afforded need correction for tlie tempera- 
ture of the air at the time and place of 
the observation. 

SYNOmO GOSPELS, a name riven 
to the three gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, because they report the same 
events in nearly the same way, so that 
some critics are of the opinion that they 
were all based upon the same older docu- 
ment ; whilst the fourth gospel is marked 
by discrepancies and the introduction of 
new views. 

SYSTEMIC, in Medicine, whatconcems 
the entire bodily system, not something 
merely local 


TABU, a mystical rite amongst the f and that the fear of offending the chief, 
heatibeu Polynesians by which an object who alone has the power of lay^ on or 


Death or severe removing it, rather than the gods, is the 
dty for Infringing cause of Its rigid observance. 


is rendered sacred. Death or severe remov 
punishment is the penalty for Infringing cause 
tabu. The objects thus protected are TA( 
usually the proMrty of the ohief 8. Captain writing: f/r.), 

J. £. Erskine thought, from the accounts writii^ or shorthand 
riven of its operation in the Fiji Islands, TAlOOKDHAE. 


;ted are TACH YGRAPHY {tachus, quick ; grtuz- 

Captain writing: f/r.), a method of nqiid 
accounts writii^ or shorthancL 
Islands, TALOOKDHAR. the Indian name fqr 


riven of its operation in the Fiji Islands, TALOOKDHAR. the Indian nam< 
wat although the services of a priest are the pro^etor of a talook or district, 


sometimes caUed in to assUt, tabu is in TANQIERIKE ORANGE (T 
fact moreaolvil than ayeliglousoeremouy. North Africa), a small orange ^ 

3£ 
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easily sepairatad rind growing on a small- 
' ' leav^ low tree much cnltiTated on the 
I shores of the Mediterranean. The rind 
has a strong but agreeable perfiuue, and 
I the flesh is sweet and juicy. 

! TASIMIETER (Urns, tension ; vietron, 

. measure; (?r.), an instrument invented 
'by Mr. T. A. Edison, of New York, for 
detecting and measuring minute varia- 
tions of pressure by means of an electric 
current. Variously modified, it can be 
I eo^loyed to detect extremely small 
differenoee of weight, heat, moisture, 
Ac. It is founded upon the property 
which carbon, in a state of fine div&ion, 
]K>sse88e8 of varyini; its resistance to the 
I j passage of electricity under very slight 
I alterations of pressure. A button of 
j carbon formed by compressing the black 
I deposit of a petroleum lamp is placed in 
I the circuit of an electric current, and is 
' subjected to the pressure of the body 
whose increased or lessened weight, heat, 
i Ac , is to be measured. The greater the 
pressure, the less is the resistance. The 
, \ariation8 thus produced are indicated 
' bv a galvanometer throt^h which the 
I i current is made to pass. The apparatus 
J thus forms a thermometer of marvellous 
delicacy, and the inventor believes that 
! it will show a difference of temperature 
as small as the 1-50, 000th of a degree 
' Fahrenheit. 

1 TASMANIANS, the native people of 
Van Diemen’s Land or Tasmania, the 
' 1 last survivor of whom, an old woman, 
died in 1876. In many respects they 
' I resembled the Australians, but differed 
' from them in having crisp, almost woolly 
I hair in place of flowing and silky 
hair. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, that in- 
struction which should succeed the ele- 
' mentary teaching of the child in order 
to prep^e him for the life of a handi- 
craftsman. Before he applies himself to 
' the engrossing labours of the workshop. 

, a foundation of principle should be laid 
by which the {iractical details of his I 
[ business would be more easily leametl I 
and better understood. And along with j 
principles should be taught various useful 
arts, such as drawing and mental arith- 
metic, which would be of service to him 
in every part of his career. Such a tech- 
j iiical education as la here referred to 
would not only render the recipient a 
I better workman, but would make his 
' work more pleasant and his life more 
enjoyable. In many Continental coun- 
tries schools have been established for 
giving instruction, not only in the lower 

S rade of handicrafts, such as weaving, 
yeing, lace-making, watch-making, Ac , 
nut to a higher grade, such as engineering 
in its numerous branches. These higher 
grade places of instruction are known as 
PolytcSchnio Schools or Technological i 
Institntes. One of the best of them is 
at Zurich, in the poor country of Switzer- 


land, and so excellent is the instruction 
given here, that^upils are atti[Mted to it 
from all parts of Europe. Veir little has 
been done hitherto in this direotlon in 
the wealthy empire of Great Britaiu, 
although technical schools are nowhere 
more needed. 

TELEOLOGY {teloa, an end or pur- 
pose ; logos, a disburse: Or.), the "doc- 
trine of final causes, or the argument 
that the purposiveness of things affords 
proof of the existence of a Creator. 

TELEPHONE (trie, far off: phonos, 
sound: C^r.), an imparatus for tiansmit- 
tiug spoken words or other soimds to a 
distance. Several contrivances have been 
devised for this purpose, the first having 
been that of a German named Reuss in 
1861. Of the recent inventions, that of 
Mr. Graham Bell may be selected for 
description. It consists of three parts, 
two of which, the transmitting instru- 
ment and the receiving instrument, are 
exactly alike, and each may be used 
successively for the two purposes. Each 
consists of a thiu iron diaphragm, about 
two inches in diameter, held In a wooden 
ring. The intei mediate portion of the 
apparatus is more complicated. There 
is, first, at the transmitting end, a bar 
magnet, which is adjusted so as to have 
one end brought very near to the iron 
diaphragm. To the other end of the 
magnet is attached a bar of soft iron. 
This lies in the interior of a coil of well- 
insulated copper wire, the two ends of 
which extend to the receiving instru- 
ment, wherever that may be. At the 
receiving end there is a precisely similar 
arrangement of copper wire coiled round 
a bar of soft iron, which is attached to a 
magnet, the end of the latter being 
brought close up to, without touching, 
the iron diaphragm of the receiving in- 
strument It is to be understood that 
the wire of one coil forms a closed circuit 
with the wire of the other. N ow all being 
arranged, the person who desires to send 
a message from A to B, utters it to the 
transmitting instrument, the diaphraj^ 
of which at once begins to vibrate. With 
every vibration it is thrown into contact 
with the magnet, from which, by reason 
of its elasticity, it immediately springs 
back In consequence of these making 
and breakings of contact, currents of 
electricity are generated in the coilicAnd 
fiusbod along the wire from A to B, 
where the operation we have just de- 
scribed is reversed. Kio electrical cur- 
rent circulating in the coil at B has the 
effect of increasing the magnetism of the 
enclosed bar. The diaphragm is thereby 
alternately attracted and set free In exact 
correspondence with the apparatus at A. 
The viDrations caused by the speaker at , 
A, in the diaphragm there, are therefore j 
repeated in the diaphragm at B, and an . 
ear placed at the receiving instrument 
will hear a repetition of the speaker’s I 
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words. The bearer may now in turn ought to be carefully looked for, and 
reply In th^same manner, when the ap* destroyed as soon as it is found. 
paratuB a^S becomes the transmitting, THYMOL, in Chemistry, the homo- 
and that at A the receiving instrument, logue of phenol, or carbolic acid extract- 
On consideration it will be seen, that ed from the oil of thyme and some other 
in working the apparatus there are no plants. It is a crystalline, nearly colour- 
fewer than eight transformations; (1.) less body, dissolving with diffoulty in 
the speaker’s vocal chords cause the water but readily in alcohol. It has 
air to vibrate; (2.) the diaphragm then been found useful as a deodoriser of un- 
vibrates; (3.) the magnetism of the bar 4 ihealtby wounds, being preferable under 
is affected ; (4 ) a current of electricity some conditions to carbolic acid. , 

flows along the wire ; (5.) the magnetism TIDE LEVEL. The mean tide level ; 
of the bar at the receiving end is affected ; is an imaginary point equidistant at a j 
(6.) the (lia^ragm at that end is thrown given locality from the high and low . 
into vibration ; (7.) the air then vibrates, water marks of an entire lunation. For 
and lastly, (8.) the t^panum of the lis- practical purposes it is assumed to be 
tenet’s ear must vibrate before he can • invariable, though ‘there are reasons to 
receive the message. Mr. T. A. Edison think that there are appreciable changes 
has invented another form of telephone, during threat. 

which repeats the mesi^e much more TIMBRE (Fr.), in Acoustics, is that 
loudly than the preceding. This latter peculiar character of sounds by which 
invention, which is of more complicated we distinguish for example the notes of 
construction, has been brought into use a violin from those of a harp, or one 
in London, where what is termed the man's voice from another's. It is inde- ; 
Telephone Exchange has been cstab- pendent of the loudness or pitch, and is 1 

lisbed. By means of a central office an a consequence of the hannouics which 1 1 

indefinite number of stations can bo accompany the principal note. i j 

brought into connection one with an- TMESIS (a division : Gr.), in Latin i 

other, and private conversation can be grammar, the separation of a word into ] 

easily carried on by wires passing through two parts and the insertion of another 1 1 

this central office when the parties are word between them for metrical pur- , 

ten or twelve miles apart. poses. Thus the poet Ennius wrote, 

TEPID ARIUM (Lat.), a tepid bathing Saxo cere — comminuit — brum,’ for 
room in a Roman bath. ‘ Saxo cerebrum comminuit ’ (He smashed 

TERRIER {(erra, laud : Lat.), a list of his brains with a stone), 
estates belonging to a manor, of holdings TONOMETER {tono/t^ a musical note ; 

under a landlora, and other similar lists metron, a measure ; Or.), an apparatus 
connected with land. for accurately measuring the number of 

I TESSER.^ (Lat.), square blocks or beats per second made by a vibrating 
' tablets of stone or marble for pavements, body such as a tuning fork. There are 
’ mosaic work, &o. several inventions for this purpose. [See 

! TETE-DE-PONT (bridge-head : Fr.), Sirkn {St.).] 
in the military art, the fortified post at TOPE {sthupa, a mound or cairn : 

I the end of a bridge to prevent an enemy Sans.), a name given in India to tumuli, 
crossing it. pillars, towers. Sic., having a sacred or 

TBLAUMATUROY {thaumatourffia : monumental character, lliey are some- 
Or.), the performance of what appears times large and elaborate architectural 
miraoulous ’,^iD abad sense jugglers’ tricks, structures. 

THERM.^ {Lot.), hot springs, or hot TORPEDO, in military affairs, an iron 
I baths, from the Greek thermo8,hoi. vessel filled with an explosive material, 

I THERMO-DYNAMICS, the science and used both in attack and for defence, 

, connected with the conversion of boat and either on land or under water. The 
' into mechanical work, or mechanical work explosive material is usually either gun- 
into heat. The leading law Is, that when- cotton or dynamite. [See these articles.] 
ever work is performed by the agency of Torpedoes are ejroloded by electricity or 
he^, an amount of heat disappears equal by concussion. The Whitehead torpedo 
to TOO work performed, and that when- is a narrow cigar-shaped weapon which 
ever work is exjpended in generating heat, is driven through the water by means of 
the heat so obtained Is equal to the work compressed air. The fish torpedo is 
expended. Carnot showed that it is by another form which is similarly impelled 
the transference of heat from a hotter to but below the surface of the water. Both 
a colder body that mechanical work is of these explode on striking any object, 
performed. In the case of the latter, if It fails to hit 

THRIP8, the gardeners’ name for a it comes un to the surface, and a trigger 
small insect that infests and injures guard renders it harmless, and at the 
plants under glass. It Is black and shin- same time enables it to be recovered. 

Ing, with large prominent eyes, and is TORQUE or TORK {twqws, a twisted 
qulok in its movements. It collects in neok-ohain ; Lat.), an ornament for the 
I numbers on the under sides of the leaves neck worn by the ancient Britons and 
and of which it attacks the cuticle. It Gauls, consisting of a chain composed of 
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' i tnteriacfid rings. Titus Manlius, a h«ro TRAP® WINDS. ISee p. 760.) Tbs 
of ancient Borne, acquired the tnmame anti-trade wlnaa are a eonciqueiioe of 
of Torquatos from naring taken tbe tbe trades, for the heated equatorial air 
foroaes from the neck of aOaul whom he at first flowing upwards agaiB reaches 
had in battle. Torques are some- the surface of the rarth at about 30* I 
times colled In a spiral, and then they north and south, and then partly returus , 
are reaUr armlets, like the bronse elastic to the equator and partly uoakes its way 
armlets found in italir towards the poles as a south-west wind ‘ 

TOTEM WOBSHIP, the worship by a In the northern, and as a north-west In 
clan of unciTilised people of some luol* the southern hemisphere. | 

j tioular animal or vegetabie from which TEICHINIABIS or TRI0HIN08IE. 

I the dan takes a numame. a disease arising from the presence of ; 

I TRAOHE^ {L*u.), the tubes which the microscopic worm called rrfcdfn/i 
> I penetrate through every part of the bodies snirafis, which taken Into the body with 
; of insects by means of continual ramlflca- the 'flesh of a trichina-infested anima l 
tiansforthepurposeof afferatingthebloo<l. rapidly spreads into the whole muscular 
I They oommenoe at the external openings system. The pig is apt to be tronbleti 
called spiracles which are faralshed with with this disease, and hence the danger 
a kind of sieve very variously formed of eating pork not tlioroughly eookid. 
which prevents the entrance of dust. Thedisease iu man issometlincs epidemic. 


u 


TGRIO-FTNTNIC TONGUES, a divl- rotis minute capsules, each containing 
j I Sion of the Altaic (5L) lan^ages spoken a coiled-up thread earn ing at its tip a * 
i ) in Eastern Europe and ^ orthem Asia, spiculum This can be darted forth at 
! and comprising the Finn, Lapp, Magyar, the will of the animal ; and it Is supposcMl i 
I andoUier dialects that its prey is thus attacked and reu- { 

1 UHLANS, German cavalry, armed derewl helpless. ‘ 

with the lance, sabre, and carbine. UTRICLE. Prisiordiai. (utWcwZut, ' 

i UNION JACK, the national flag of a skin bottle: Lot), in Botany, tho 
the Unlt^ Kingdom. It consists of a membrane which lines the inside of a \ 
combination of the red cross of 8t vegetable cell. The external coat of ii»e 1 
George on a white ground for England, cell is composed of a uon-azotised sub- 
I the vriiite saltire or cross of St. Andrew stance called Crr.LULOSE. Inside there 
' on a blue ground for Scotland, and the is at first a mucilaginous azotised matter 
red cross of St. Patrick on a white called Protoplasw (st ), which In the 
ground for Ireland progress of growth forma a layer on the 

URTIOATING ORGANS (urtica, a inner wall of the cell. This is the prim- 
nettle: Lat.}, organs for stinging pos- ordial utricle. As the process of li^ifl- 
sessed by many water animals of low cation advances, the utricle disappears 
type. For example, in the tentacles of In consequence of Its becoming inooj> 
the sea anemones there are lodged nume- j porated with the cell wall 
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VALI or WALL the governor of a i When an insect touches these hairs, the 
! vil^et or province in Turkey. j lobes move upwards and the interlocking 

VENUff FLY-TRAP, a North Ameri- hairs hold it fast until it dies, 
can bog plant, the IHonaa mwetpula \ VERA CAUSA (XoL), aphrase applied 
of botanists, nat. order Droeeraerce. It | in reasoning as to the explanation of a 
Is one of the so-called Carnivorous ' given phenomenon to any suggested 
Plants The leaves are composed of , cause which is recognised as having a 
' two lobes with long hairs at their edges, real oxistenoo iu nature, and is a 
There are some* irritable biistle-nke j more hyimthesls or figment of the mind, 
hairs on their surfaces, which secrete a i VERST, a Russian measure of length 
fluid which forms a bait for insects, equal to 0 631 of a British statute mile 


[welwitsohia 

(Abouk 3500 fMt), and 0*937 of % kilo- to be really the regel&the form of the 
jm common blue mould PenicUUwn glau- 

bladder : LatX in Hedhe- cum, which is thought to be the reffn- 
val Art, the oral frame or ^ory pointed ductire form of t^e same Tegetable. 
at eaob end, which Burroundcd the fl^ro VISCOSITY (iH$cmu, risoous: LatX 
of Christ in painted windows, Ac. it is a term to express a less degree of mo- 
conjectured to remesent a fish with bilitjr in the molecales of bodies than 
reference to toe Greek word ichihu* (a that possessed by fluids such as water, 
fish), an anagram made of the first IVeacieundliquiu-glueareTiscous bodies, 
letters of the words signifying JeBtt8,j||VIS VIVA (living force: Lai.), in 
Christ, Son, God, Saviour (Jmqb, Mechanics, is the mechanical effect of 
CArtUto*. uio*, theoa, sotrr). a moving body and is ascertained numeri- 

VIKINGS, the piratical Northmen cally by multiplying the mass of the 
or Normans who raraged the coasts of body by the square of the Telocity. 
Europe, from the ninth to the eleventh VOCAXi CHOUD3, two vibratile 
oenturles. Some say that the word sig- chords at the sides of the glottis, a slit- 
nifies warriors ; others that It is derived shaped opening in the Larynx of mam- 
from vie, a bay, the lurking-place of the male. The air striking against these 
i robbers. bodies when in a state of vibration is the 

’ VINEGAR PLANT, a fungus whieh cause of vocal sounds, whether the roar 
1 has the property of setting un the acetic of a lion, the bark of a dog, or the speech 
f fermentation m a solution of sugar, and of man. All the charms of a singeT's 
1 converting It into vinegar, if a small voice depend upon these chords. Rep- 
1 niece of tne plant be placed therein. It tiles have no vocal chords, and conse- 
bas received a distinct name from quently they can only hiss, 
botanists (Mi/codenauaceti), but it is said VlJLCANmi. [See Caoutchouc.] 


WAX, Minkral, a hj<lrocarl)on i 
of a brovruLsh colour, found iu bltuiniii- 
ous sbale In Moldavia. It is allied to i 
Paraffin, and has been named 1 

if/ by mineralogists. An extensit^ bed 
of a somewhat similar substance, of i 
a black colour, has been found in Ltoh. 

! U.S., America. This has been called 
zUtriakiaitt. . 

I WAX, Veoetable. Wax is yielded 
by some palm trees and some plants be- 
longing to the Myricaceae, Artooarpacea, 
Tertbinthacece, and Cucuvbitaeea. ine 
r»alm wax of the Andes exudes from the 
trunk of a New Granada palm {Ceroxi/Ion 
andieolum), and forms an article of com- 
merce. A Brazilian palm {(hperntcia 
cniJera) aflfords the Carnauba wax, 
which is found coating the leaves w»tn 
whiJb scales. Several species of 3f/frtca. 
crowing in North America, Africa, and 
China, yield wax. Japan wax la the pro- 
duce of the fruit of the Rhus mccedmiea, 
a small cultivated tree, and is exported 
in hard, white blocks. The Jap^^e 
make candles of it. smface of the 
fnilt of the White Gourd {Benincasa 
ee^tra) is covered with a secretion 
known as Petha wax in India. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. An 
Act of Parliament was passed In 1878 (41 
A 42 Viet., ch. 49) for the purpose of en- 
foi^ng uniformity In weights and mea- 


sures throughout the United Kingdom, 
and imposing a fine on every person who ! 
uses, or has in hU possession for use, for i 
trade a wciglit or measure which U not | 
of the denomination of some Board of i 
Tratle standard. All trade contracts 
and dealings are to be in terms of Im- | 
perial Weights and Measures defined in 
the Act, and all local or ouatomary mea- 
sures and the use of heaped measures 
have ceased to be lawful. Exceptions 
are, however, made from the rule of 
avoirdupois weight, in the cskse of gold, 
silver, platinum, diamonds, and other pre- 
cious stones. Moreover, the old weights 
and measmres employed by apothecaries 
remain untouched by the Act. The 
bronze bar and platinum weight held by 
the Board of Trade iu the Standards 
department continue to be the Imperial 
Standards of measures and weights, and 
the four copies, one at the Mint, a second 
in the possession of the Royal Society, a 
third deposited at the Royal Observato^, 
Greenwujh, and a fourth lodged at the 
Royal Palace, Westminster, are to be 
deemed Parliamentary Standiwto. 

WELWITSOHIA MIRABILIS. one 
of the most singular members of the 
vegetable kingdom, Inasmuch as it only 
puts forth its two cotyledonary leaves, a 
striking case of arrested development. 
This uncouth plant belongs to the nat. 
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order Wn«<ac«*, and ia a naUre of ®re«t 
tropl(»a Africa, to the south of th« eoua- 
tor, where it was discovered by Dr. Wei- 
witsch. It has a rough stem, uever ex- 
ceeding a foot in height, but varying 
aocoxduog to age, from a few inches to 
five or six feet, at the top of which Its 
inconspicuous fiowers are annually put 
fort h on small branches. 

WINE. The average yearly produiti 
tion of wine in European countries has 
been estimated to amount to the follow- 
ing quantities (in gallons) 

France 1,226.090,000 


Spain 442,000,000 ' 

Portugal .... 110,500,000 

Italy 693,003,000 

Austria-Hungary . . 498,300,000 

Germany .... 143,0^,000 

Switzerland .... 19,800,000 

Russia and European Turkt y 47,000,000 
Greece and Cyprus . 25,000,000 

Roomania .... 14,680,000 


WINTER’S BARK, the bark of a tree 
growing iu South Americatflhe Ifrimv 
IKintrrt, nat. order Magnmiaout. The 
bark was first brought to England in 
1579, from the Straits of Magellan, by 
Captain Winter. It is or was employed 
In luediciue os an aromi^lc stimulant. 

WOMBAT, or Ursine Opossum, one of 
the pouched animals of Australia. There 

f are three species, two of which are placed 
in the genus Pha$coU>my9. The Veet 
known resembles a small bear in generiu 
appearance, and is about the size of a 
badger. It lives in the mountain near 
Port Jackson, and only issues from its 
burrow at night. 

WORK, Mrx^nAKiCALj is exhibited 
by the displacement of a body by means 
of force, and is represented numerically 
by multiplying the force by the displace- 
ment it produces in its point of applica- 
tion. The Fi>ot-Pound is taJeen as 
I the unit of work 


YATAGHAN {TwkUh), a curved flat ! shaped two-edged sword of this name ' 
sword without a guard, used by the was formerly carried by the Jaul- j 
Albanians and Montenegrins. A dagger- 1 zaries. i 


ZERO, Absolute, in Thermometry. 
It has been found by experiment that at- 
mospheric air, at constant pressure, ex- 
pauos 1*491 of its volume for each degree 
of Fahrenheit (1-273 for each degree 
Centigrade). Consequently, if the tem- 
perature of a given mass of air at 32** F. 
[or 0® 0.) could be lowered to -459® F. 
(or -273® C.), the given mass of air would 
be reduced to a mathematical point. 
This temperature hais received the name 
of the absolute zero of temperature, and 
when other temperatures are reckoned 
from it, they are termed absolute tem- 
peratures. 

ZITHER, {elthara: Lat.), a musical 
Instrument, something like a guitar, 
with from twenty to thirty strii^, and 
from four to six wires, on which the 
melody is played by the finger, whilst 
the others serve for an aooompaniment 
piayed by the other band. It had its 
oslgin in the Bavarian Highlands. 


ZOOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY, the 
study of the distribution of animals over 
the globe and of the cunscs of that dis- 
tribution. Such study involves inquiries, 
not only as to the range in space of tlie 
different existing species of animals, but 
also as to the information afforded by 
the fossil remains of animals inhabiting 
a region at an ei>och immediatel)M[)re- 
cediog the present— as to the coudlirons 
and changes of the earth’s surface so far 
lis they bear upon the question of animal 
distril^tion— as to the means of disi^rsal 
and migration of animals, &c. Much 
light has been thrown upon the subject 
by the doctrine of evolution, which has 
at the same time stimulated and assisted 
inquiry. Dr, Bclater has mapped out tlie 
world into seven great regions, confining 
himself to mammals, birds, reptiles, ba- 
traohlons, and fishes dwelling in lakes and 
livers 1. Pahearotio Region. 2. Ethio- 
pian Region. 2«. Lemuriau Sub-region. 
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S. Indian R(^on, 4 . Neorctlc ilegion— the Pacific Region* where there are no 
Arctoftea. ^ Neotropical Region. 6a. mammaU except bats, birds being the 
Antillean onb-region— Dendrogcea. 6. chief form of vertebrate life, there are 
Anstralian Region —Antarctogsea. 7. only three subdivisions :—L New Zea* 
Pacific Region— Omlthogoca. He has land. 2. Polynesia. 3. The Sandwich 
eubdividod these regions into several sub- Islands. On this subject, Mr. A. R. 
regions. Thus, the Palaearctlc Region Wallace’s work on ‘The Geo^phical 
Is portioned into seven; — 1, The Cia- Distribution of Animals' should be con- 
Atfantean Bnb-reglon, embracing sU that suited. ‘ There Is nothing/ he says, * that 
part of the Falsearctlc Region lyi^southiilliie study of geology teaches us that is 
t of the Mediterranean Bear. la. The At- more certain or more impressive than the 
iantio Islands. 2. The European Bub- extreme instability of the earth’s surface, 
region. 3. The Blberian Bub-rerion, Everywhere beneath our feet we find 
embracing the whole of Northern Asia, proofs that what is land has been sea, 

4 . The Mantchurian Suh-redon, contain- and where oceans now spread has once 
Ing Northern China and the adjoining been land ; and that this change from 
part of Mongolia. 6. The Japanese sea to land and from land to sea has 
Sub-region, embracing the Japanese taken place not once or twice only, but 
Islands. 6. The Tartarian Sub-region, again and again during countless ages of 
I containing the meat desert region of past time. Now the study of the distri- 
Centrd Asia. 7. The Persian Sub- imtion of animal life upon the present 
region, embracing Persia, Asia Minor, surface of the earth causes us to look 
and Syria. The Ethiopian Region is upon this constant interchange of land 
divided into 1. Western Africa, from and sea, and this making and unmaking 
the Senegal to the Congo. 2. South- of continents, this elevation and disap- i 
Western Africa, or Angola and Bcnguela. pearauce of islands, as a potent reality, 

3. South Africa. 4. South-Eastern Africa, which has always and everywhere been i 
from the I'ortu^cse possessions to the in prop-ess, and has been the main 
Somali coast. 6. North-Eastern Africa, agent in determining the mann» in 
including Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt, which living things are now grouped 
€. Arabia. The Indian Region is sub- and scattered over the earth’s sur- 
divided into 1. British India. 2. Cen- face.' 

tral and 8o\ithem China. 3. Burmah, ZOOSPORES (zoos living ; spora, seed : 
Siam, and Cochin-China, 4 . The Malay <?r.), minute bodies which issue from the 
Peninsula. 4a. Andaman and Nicobar cells of many species of ALOiS without 
Islands. 5. East Indian Islands. 6. any previous process of fertilisation, and 
Philippine Archipelago. The Neotropical after moving awhile through the water i 
Region, the richest in animal life of any by means of cUim, settle down to ^r- j 
of the principal divisions of the globe, is mlnate and produce a form resembling 
portioned into :~1. Central American the parent plant. The difference between 
Sub-region, from Southern Mexico to a zoospore and a spermatozoid is that the j 
Panama. 2. Andean or Columbian Sub- former, when separated from the parent, , i 
region. 3. Amazonian Sub-region, em- becomes encysted and at once developed 
' bracing the watershed of the Orinoco into a new individual. ' 

and Amazons, up to the hills and in- ZOUAVES, originally the name of the 
eluding the highlands of Guiana. 4. The warlike inhabitants of Zuaua in Algeria ; 
.South Brazilian Sub-region. 5. The then the bodyguards of the Beys ; lastly, 
I’atagonian Sub-region 6. The Gala- French infantry troops, dressed in the 
pagos. Of the Australian Region, the Turkish fashion, with turbans, loose 
subdivisions are:— 1. Australia and jackets, and baggy trousers. The native 
Tasmania. 2. Papua and the Papuan Algerian troops, in similar imiform, are | 
Islands. 3. The Solomon Islands. Tu 8t:^ed Turcos. 
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